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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Nkw York I’m, , hniwnu .10, W/~>- 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Cmmui.sMonrrs oV.mnoll. Lennon, llanimun, 
Uallnrd, Weinstock, Unrretson, and (Vitiimms. 

Chairman Wumi. Tin* house will please b«> in older. 

Mr. Lawson, you will please take tin* stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON—Continued. 

Chairman Waish. What an* tin* soeial condition-* tin* so< ial 1 i f<* — of tin* 
minors in mnl camps? 

Mr. Lawson. Tlu* social life of the minors in coal <amps has Iteen \er.\ little. 
Mr. Chairman, parth ularly m the closed <umps. where the mine operators have 
what we may term absolutism, or haw* practiced it. and where despotism pre- 
vails, because of the fact that they own the -not only the mine-*, but all of 
the grounds, all of the buildings, and the places of recreation, as well as the 
schools and chmch buildings. I bad not quite linishod reading this matter 
that I was putting in tlu* record last evening, about the accidents that occurred. 

Chairman Waish. Just finish where v<>u left off last night. 

Mr. Lawson. I thought perhaps .mui might just as well get it in consecutively. 

June 18: Coorge Yohannov ich, Montenegrin, miner; ape. 35; married; 3 
children; was killed by a fall of nu k at the Loyal mine, operated by the Ko.mi 1 
Fuel Co., in Las Animas County. 

November 17: Juan Vigil, Mexican; miner; ape, 51 ; married; 0 children; 
was killed by a fall of rock at the Mmlev mine, operated by the ('ohnado Fuel 
& Iron Co., in Las Animas County. 

November 27: John (iarlie, Pole; miner; ape, 3(5; married; 5 children; 
was Injured by a premature shot at the Oakdale mine, operated by the Oakdale 
Coal Co., in Huerfano County; died at the Pueblo Hospital November 28 

December 1(5: Thirty-seven men were killed in a du<t explosion at Vulcan 
mine, operated by the Coryell Mininp Lea snip Co. in (Jarfieid County. 

That makes a total of St men — a total of SI children, rather, and 27 
widows; 44 men. The question, Mr. Chairman. 1 want- --or the point to which 
l want to draw’ the attention of llu* commission —is tin* number of widows and 
the number of fatherless children left because of those coal-mine disasters 
which have happened in our State*; and f waul to repeat that tlu* fatalities In 
the State of Colorado are so much higher than any place else* in the world — 
so muc h so that it shocks humanity. 

As has been stated yesterday, we just lake the deaths of the minors killed 
In the mines and the* compensation paid to them, nol Including any of the* 
Injuries — they pet a rale of $305.40 apiece. What are those poor widows; 
what are those fatherless children polnp to do with that $304 to start out in 
life? That is one of the* things that I think ought to he considered ; I think 

that Is the human side that seems to get so lltth* consideration from the 

operators of these great corporations. 

I might go hack just a little* way and again draw your attention to the 
thing I mentioned yesterday when I said that a >ounp man goes Into n coal 
camp and seeks employment. lA*t us assume under all of the conditions I have 
recited that he gets employment, and he is compelled to remain there because 
he does not know where else to go. He has to keep his mouth shut against 

conditions, because if he does not do so he is going to he discharged. D*t us 

assume that working under those bad and dangerous conditions that so many 
men have been compelled to work under— in fact, I have been compelled to 
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work under them myself, and that is the reason I speak about them as I do; 
this voting man works there, and let us assume that he has been Injured, 
quite* budlv bv the wav. He Is surrounded, not by his friends, not by people 
who have taken an Interest in him, but he Is in this land owned by the cor- 
poratiou that owns the homes, that owns the boarding houses, that owns 
every single thing there is there. 

Then lie is taken to the company doctor, a man not chosen by him or by his 
fellow men, but a man selected by the company and paid out of the money 
checked off from his wages by that despicable check-off system we hear so 
much about. This man, because of bis lack of experience, because of his lack 
of knowledge in the medical profession, experiments on this young man; then 
finally he Minis that he is not able to do anything for him and he sends him to 
the company hospital in Pueblo, whore the man dies. 

I want to say Mr. Chairman, in connection with this matter, that so far as 
the company hospital Is concerned, it has a good reputation in Colorado, and 
I do not want to siy an> thing that reflects on it, hut I want to call the atten- 
tion of the commission to the fact that it is a company hospital. Now, this 
young man dies there; and who sits at the inquest over the remains of his 
dead body? I say it Is a company coroner, a man with a selection of men who 
are friends of the company, and the reason I say that is this: In all of the 
years, so far as my knowledge goes that coal lias been mined in the State of 
Colorado, only two verdicts that l can recall have c\or been rendered not in 
favor of the coal companies. So. I say again that It is a company coroner. 

They have a habit, a rather stereotyped affair in giving their verdicts, to say 
this or these men -this man or these men have committed suicide or were 
killed h.v their own carelessness; and let me just repeat a note that was made 
on one ease in Colorado, of a young man that was killed to illustrate my point, 
that without a union and without a union card in his pocket as his credential 
he has no friends. This coroner in li is note said; “ No relatives and damn few 
friends.” That, Mr. Chairman, is the reason I say that it Is a company affair, 
and I do not know exactly, hut perhaps after ail the company has something 
to do with (lie cemetery the man is buried in. If the county Is not able to’ 
furnish schools, if the county is not able to furnish churches, I am not sure 
but the company also furnishes the cemetery the poor fellow is buried in 
after all. Put it does not matter so much about the men to me. they are not so 
important to mo as the men who have families, the men who have family ties 
and leave those behind them, who leave a number of fatherless children With 
nothing to face the world with. Those are the things which 1 believe should 
receive the deep and earnest consideration of this commission in making their 
report. 


Men often face danger because of the fact that they have a feeling that the 
property of the company even deserves all the protection they can give. I re- 
cited yesterday, in a brief way, one of the incidents that happened in a mine 
that was the pn*|>crty of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in which I worked I 
told how the mine took tire and the mine was lilhnl with water, and in the 
meantime it exploded. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that after that water 
was pumped out of the mine 1 went back into the mine with n number of other 
men to help clean up the mine and put It in condition to work; and while we 
w er(‘ working in the mine word came that something had gone wrong A man 
came running Into the entry in which we were working, running quite out of 
breath and vorv much excited, and tile thing I can remember best was that he 
called to me. He called my name. Kver.vbo.ly stopped working to Inquire what 
was wrong. He did not get close to us, but Just close enough to call out his 
message, and he said, ‘Mack, go in and tell the men to come out; go inside and 
tell the men to come out ; tell every one of them to come out.” The men he 
nnd reference to were working about a mile farther hack in this entry. We 
knew that the mine was tilled full of nmrsh gas. We knew that the men were 
hack in there and that there were miles of entries so filled with this explosive 
mixture ; the most dangerous thing, excepting the dust, that can be found in a 
mine anywhere We hud been informed Just the day before by the fire boss, who 
told us he felt it was his duty to tell us that the mine had begun to develop 
fire, and that tliyre was danger of the fire and the gas coming together. 

lu ' <es>JU ’y to go In 1 mile farther than where we were working and 
notify the men and see to it that every man was notified. To see that every 
man was notified that there was danger, and that they must at once leave the 
I? T’t*. 1 " nnt sa> t,mt 1,1 this I don’t want to leave the impregsf&l' 

that it was any great act of courage oil my part— it was an act of duty that? 
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coni miner has never yet failed, to my knowledge. In performing, Mr. Chairman. 
That Is one of the things In a coal miner’s life. They lmve never, to my knowl- 
edge, failed to do their duty, either in protecting life or limb or in assisting to 
preserve and protect the property of those they are working for. I mention 
that in passing, Mr. Chairman, Just to illustrate what I said about the dangers 
to all of the people who toil in the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back to my first question, please, what has been the 
social life of miners in the camps and coal mines? I want you to as briefly as 
you can, but broadly, include all of thut— that is, what their broad social life 
is, and so far as education and religion are concerned, and then what their 
social. life is so far as having a good time is concerned — a little pleasure and 
amusement, and the like of that, if they have It. 

Mr. Lawson. The pleasure and amusement afforded men who work in the 
mines, particularly in the closed camp* — 1 want to talk particularly about 
those, Mr. Chairman, because I think I can get at this more specifically and had 
mostly in what is commonly called and known as the company saloon in those 
camps. In these camps the men are not permitted even to meet In their fra- 
ternal orders; they are not permitted to hu\e societies even of their choice, very 
often. They are watched over and guided over and spied on by company detec- 
tives and company gunmen marshals, and if they should get together in n 
manner that seems to be in the least, in the minds of the marshals, suspicious, 
or if they should talk about the matters with which they come in contact every 
day, or if they should discuss the grievances that they have, or if they should 
talk about the wrongs that exist and prevail in the capias, they know they are 
put out of the camp. They know they can not remain there and work. Even 
the company marshal has the power to drive them down the canyon, and he 
has done it many, many times. 

As far ns the church part is concerned, we have the testimony in the con- 
gressional hearing of Dr. Cook and Kev. Dr. McDonald. These testimonies 
speak for themselves. They demonstrate that there is no social life, so far as 
tile church end of it is concerned. They say they don’t interfere with it, but I 
» say to you that they do interfere with it and with the preucher or the minister of 
the gospel who lives in one of those camps; he has got to do and say the things 
that the company boss and superintendent wants him to do and say. And the 
same thing prevails so far as the school-teachers are concerned. As far as my 
knowledge goes, there is very little, if any, effort on the part of the company 
to provide night schools and to educate men who work in and about the coal 
camps. 

in that connection I want to simply state this: That to give an illustration 
between the nonunion camps, the closed camps, and the union camps, or where 
the organization oi>erates. 

In Colorado to-day, my colleagues and myself, with the assistance of Presi- 
dent Friend, of the Colorado University, and a number of his professors, he 
has agreed to extend the extension work of the State university throughout 
tlm entire State of Colorado to give the miners an opportunity for a higher and 
better education. So they do not have an opportunity to have any social life 
to speak of. And they are compelled to go out of the camp probably on Satur- 
days or Sundays, If the mine is not working. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What are the ordinary amusements? Do they have 
theaters or social gatherings of any kind or prize lights or anything? 

Mr, Lawson. They have an occasional dance. They have not theaters in 
their places of amusement that I can recall now. They have occasional dunces, 
end once in n while there is a meeting, probably held by the church people, 
But so far as my knowledge goes I can not in my memory recall where they 
have any real place of amusement except in one place that has been mentioned 
to this commission. I happened to be in the camp when it was opened up first. 
Mr. Osgood, in Denver, drew your attention to the club they had formed in one 
of the C. F. I. camps when he was president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
I do not remember if be said where it was or not, but that was at Coal Basin. 
Coni Basin is located about 10,000 feet above sea level and far away from any 
other town. It is not a large camp. It was not a large camp and does not 
exist now. But they started the club there. And I want to say when that club 
started it started on what I thought and what appeared to me as being a good 
basis. But I want to say it did not run very long on that basis. It was not 
,, v£ry long until the club was practically worthless so far as the purpose it was 
intended to serve was concerned. That is the only one, Mr. Chairman, and the 




oalv phut* I run now recall where there was anything gotten up, any place 
provided for social recreation for the men who work, I mean. 

1 Chairman Walsh. Where were you during the strike of 3903 In the Colorado 


Mr. Lawho.v I was In New rustle, Mr. Chairman, during that jtfrlod. I 
might stop Just a moment to draw .\our attention to one or two things that oc- 
cur red in nmncctlon with that. In connection with that I would like to draw' 
tin* attention of this commission to a statement made by Mr. Rockefeller, jr., 
before the congressional committee. , „ , , . ~ , 

In 1003, as most of you know, there was a strike In the coal fields of Colorado. 
The men of the entire Slate struck. .liM about that time the governor of Utah 
made tin* statement. If the press reports him correctly, something to this effect: 
That if the miners of Ids State should go on strike, every agitator and every 
man who went on strike would In* driven out of tin* State. I think that state- 
ment was made either In the latter part of November or early part of Decem- 
ber, and to show tin* .significance that was attached apparently to that state- 
ment by some jM*ople, on the 17th day of December, 19113, the homes of five of 
the local leaders in New Castle, of which I happened to he one, were dynamited 
and blown up; and I want to say in connection with that, Mr. Chairman, that 
no one has ever be«*n punhhed for the crime. 

I want to state just as hrieli.v us 1 can also in that connection — I don't know 
whether it lms any connection or not, and T bojn* it 1ms no connection — but I 
want to draw' jour attention to t ho fact t ha t on the (5th day of April, 1914, Mr. 
Rockefeller made the statement that so far as his companj was concerned they 
would not recognize the United Mine Workers of America; that they would 
rather lost* all thev had Invested in the mines in Colorado, which meant in 
effect that It was a fight to a finish so far as they were concerned. On the 
20th du> of April, Just two weeks to a day, Colorado had Us Ludlow. I am 
sure, Mr. Chairman, I hope it had no connection, but I want to draw the atten- 
tion of the commission lo 1 hut. That is the point I want to make. I w'ant to 
draw to the attention of this commission that men of such great power, these 
great captains of Industry upon whoso word hangs so much In tin* minds of 
es)>eelnlly I he gunmen In the industry, that they should be extremely choice in 
their language and careful what kind of statements they make. 

Chairman Walmi, You mentioned something about the use of scrip In the 
eompunj’s store, lias not that been discontinued Ivy all the companies in 
Colorado- - the u*-e of scrip? 

Mr. Lwvnow The use of scrip. Mr. Chairman, has b»vn discontinued b.\ most 
of the stores. 1 want to 

Chairman W visit (InierruptlngL 1> there a law in Colorado now forbidding 
the use of scrip? 

Mr. Lawson, Yes. Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman Waimi. And it is being observed, isn’t jt? 

Mr, Lvvvson. There was a law passed abolishing the use of scrip and truck 
system In 1S99 placed on tin* statutes of our State — 1.“ years ago. January L 
191*1, the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. posted notices that scrip should be abol- 
ished from among tlmir camps 

Chairman \V visit. Well, had It heon partially abolished previous to that 
time, or wholly abolished? 

Mr* Lvvvson. Ir ma\ have been partially abolished, Mr. Chairman; I am not 
sure. Hut it was being used quite extensively up to that time, and I want 
to say in conneetion with tin* scrip, lest the commission may not fully under- 
stand, that a man who went to work In any of those mines, notwithstanding the 
fact that they had a company store operated by one of their subsidiary com- 
panies, of course — but I can not see the difference — a man must take scrip from 
the mine before he could get anything out of the store, unless he had the cash. 
But should a man go to the mine clerk, where lie had to go first and get the 
scrip which he may have coming to him— let us assume he lmd $20 worth of 
scrip coming— he went and drew the $20 Worth and went to the store and spent 
$10 of that in groceries and merchandise and things of that kind that he might 
need. When he quit Ids job, if he quit then, he could not get that scrip cashed 
and get $10 from the company w hich issued it to him. but he had to take it to 
perhaps the saloon keeper or the storekeeper or somebody else and give it to 
them at a 10 per cent discount 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lawson, you said something about “ cheek weigh men.” 
Very briefly, I wish you would state what a check vveighiunn Is. I am going tp 
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ask you some other questions about It, and T know It Is a long subject, hut 

please state briefly' 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). 1 shall bo brief, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I do not mean your testimony generally, 
but on that 

Mr. Lawson. A eheckweighman Is a man selected and employed by the 
miners and paid by the miners out of their wages to check the weights of their 
coal, with the company weighimm. a man whose duty it is to go on the tipple 
outside of the mine and watch (he cars as they go over the scales aijd see (hat 
the coal is properly credited to each man in accordance with the true weights. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Is there not n law in the State of Colorado requiring 
or permitting employees, at their option, to select their own check woighmun? 

Air. Lawson. Yes. sir. In 1S07 the eheckweighman law was iirst adopted 
in Colorado. April 11, 1012, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. posted notices that, 
the miners should have a eheckweighman if they so desired. Now, 1 want to 
say in connection with that something just briefly, Mr. Chairman, something 
else. Some operators In testifying stak'd that the miners had a i>erfeet right 
to have a eheckweighman. If they wanted, they could have a checkwelglunnn 
on any tipple. I happen to know that Is not a true and correct statement. Hut 
there was one mine there pointed to In Colorado that had a cheokweiglimnn. 
That was the Starkville mine at Stnrkville, in Las Animas Comity, in the 
southern part of Colorado. That mine, when the strike came on — as 1 say, 
to show how much the eheckweighman means to the men — when the strike 
came on that mine quit work and never was able to turn a wheel until the strike 
was settled, because every man went on strike there and remained on strike. 
The eheckweighman without an organization to back him up is not strong 
enough to enforce the just demands of the men. He is of no value to the mine 
and the men realize that. They know it is not of any use to go and select 
a eheckweighman in the manner that those men are being selected to-day in 
the State of Colorado to represent the miners of that State, for the simple 
reason that safe men will he selected and the operators will have a very large 
hand In the selection, to see that the coal Is properly weighed from the op- 
erators' standpoint. That is the reason that the miners have no coulhlonoe m 
the statements that they can have cheek weigli men without an organization. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated that during the strike of liXW your home was 
blown up. Just describe your home after the disaster. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, the entire side of ihe building. Mr. Chairman, was blown 
out or blown in, as the case may he. It lutpiiened most fortunately for my 
wife and baby, a little ear ohi daughter, ut that time that we had moved 
what had originally been the bedroom away — or I might state Mrs. Lawson 
had. I did not have much to do with it She insisted that we would not use 
what had originally been the bedroom, because it was too small for a bedroom, 
and we would use what had been the dining room. Now. the powder or ex- 
plosives were put under the window' of the bedroom, and had we been in that 
room I am satisfied I would not have been here to tell the story to you to-day 
and neither would my family he alive and as well as they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your family in the house at the time? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; m.\ family was in the house. In fact we were all 
in bed asleep when the first explosion took place, which my home was honored 
with, if I may use the term. 

Chairman Walsh. What effort was made to apprehend the persons who 
had committed the crime? 

Mr. Law'son. There was not much of an effort. Mr. Chairman. At a maws 
meeting of the people of New Castle I was elected as a member of n committee 
to search out and see if we could locate the i>eople who had committed the 
crime; and after quite some research — a detective also In the meantime had 
been employed — we gathered together enough evidence so that the district 
attorney', Mr. John C. Gentry by name, told me personally we had enough 
evidence at least to convict some of the men who were Invoked in the dyna- 
miting. But they were not ever arrested, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Lawson. For the same reason that very, very few' men, If any, have 
ever been arrested and tried, let alone convicted, who have committed any 
depredations against the miners who have been on strike in our State. 

/^airman Walsh. Is It true, ns published In the press, that you had an 
C ^i^riew yesterday with Mr. Johu D. Rockefeller, jr.? 
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iur, liAWSON, ie«, Sir. . 

Chairman Walhh. I wish you would kindly state the substance of that 
Interview. 

Mr. Law hon. Yesterday morning I might stale, Mr. Chairman, or rather to 
go hack a lit He further, X was told several days ago that Mr. Rockefeller had 
sent an invitation for me to come to hi s office and meet him. I was unable 
to go, and yesterday I was informed on two occasions that Mr. Rockefeller 
desired lo meet me, and lie would remain in his office until 1 o clock if I would 
go down and call on him. 1 believed it was a proper ami right thing for me 
to do, to accept the invitation, and so Mr. Doyle and I went clown to his office 
and met Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Mackenzie King there, and we had an 
informal meeting. 1 want to say it was a very pleasant, agreeable conversation. 
We dismissed several things. We discussed t lie Colorado situation in a very 
informal way. I informed Mr. Rockefeller that I did not think very much of 
the plan outlined in Colorado to bring about an adjustment of the grievances, 
and suggested t lint in my opinion the best way would he for him to arrange 
with himself and some of Ids officials a meeting with our international presi- 
dent, for instance, or some of our international officers, Mr. Hayes or Mr. 
(ireen, and have a conference with them, and if that was held I believed 
t hut a plan could he evolved that would bring pence to the coal-mining 
industry of Colorado. Outside of that there was not much else said con- 
cerning the Colorado situation except he asked me about my experience 
in coal mines, and we talked about those in a most informal way. I want to 
say that the meeting was friendly. I went there and met him as one American 
citizen meeting another. 1 did not go there as an official of the organization. 

I went there as a citizen, ami met him as a citizen. That is about the extent 
of our visit. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstoek would like to ask you some 
quest ions. 

Commissioner Wljnsiock. Were you present yesterday when Dr. Eliot was 
test if.v ing? 

Mr. Lvvvkon. Yes, sir; I heard most of Dr. Eliot’s testimony, hut not all. 

I could not catch {til that he said, Mr. Weinsfoek. 

Commissioner Wm.nntw ic. Let me read to >ou this from his testimony, and 
let me ask you in how far you agree with Dr. Eliot on these points: 

■ “ Question. In answering questions submitted by some of my fellow commis- 
sioners jou stated among other things that you regarded it as unethical and 
unwise to elect or to reelect officers of the organization” — 

Meaning tin* unions — 

“convicted of crime. Do .von know of any instances whore that has been done, 
where unions have elected or reelected officers who have been convicted of 
crime? 

“ Answer. * No* is rather a strong word. I only have such knowledge as one 
gut Iters from the publications of the moment. Those publications have given 
me the impression that in regard to the dynamiting convictions the unions 
reelected men wlm had been convicted. 

“Question. You have reference to the case of John Ryan, president of the 
structural-iron workers? 

“Answer. That is one of them. 

“Question. Do you regard that as a mistake on the part of organized labor? 

“ Answer. I regard it ns something worse than a mistake. 

“Question, llovv would you describe it? 

“Answer. As a serious moral offense against the community ns ti whole. 

“Question. I gather also from what you said that you regard the greatest 
enemies of organized labor to be within the ranks of organized labor, rather 
than without the ranks of organized labor; and I infer from that — and If my 
inference is in error I would be glad to have you correct it — that you regard a 
unionist an enemy to labor if he becomes a lawbreaker in the so-called interest 
of unions? 

“ Answer. I do.” 

Now, how far, Mr. Lawson, do you agree with Dr. Eliot In his attitude? 

Mr, Lawson. Let me answer in this fashion, Mr, Weinstock. that question, 
because of my knowledge and experience and observation that great corpora- 
tions and great combinations of capital nowadays can take any man or at)®; - 
woman ami convict them of any crime. And until the time comes when the 
Inlawing man has the same standing in court that the millionaire has 
uot agree with Dr. Eliot. However, I do not know' anything about the merit* 
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of the case of the structural-iron workers. That is something I never studied 
carefully, and I want to make this statement: I have nothing in common — 
I have no interest and do not believe that a criminal of any kind ought to be 
fostered or encouraged. I do not care whether he is the humblest laborer or 
the greatest millionaire that ever put his foot In this country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe that criminals ought to be punished 
whether they are within or without the ranks of labor? 

Mr. Lawson. I believe that all criminals ought to be punished ; yes, sir. 
Society can not help but insist on their punishment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your attitude, Mr. Lawson, in the mat- 
ter of the observance of law — wlmt is the citizen’s duty, ns you understand it, 
in dealing with what lie considers a bad law. Should he take it upon himself 
to violate it because he thinks it is a bad law, or should he use his influence in 
educating others to aid him in having the law changed? 

Mr. Lawson. I think. Mr. Chairman, in answer to this question, that every 
man owes it to society to live up to and obey every law; and if the law is not 
a good law, to use his influence to have it taken from the hooks or have it 
amended. In flint connection I want to draw your attention to one or two 
things here so that I can make my point clear. 

In Colorado In 1885, nearly 30 years ago now, a mining law was adopted 
and placed upon the statute hooks of our State. So far as 1 can remember 
myself, no attention was paid to it by the men who operated the mines of our 
State. In 1801, 23 years ago, a mine-guard or deputy-sheriff law was placed 
upon the statutes of our State, and so far as I have ever been able to observe 
this law was ignored by the operators. As I stated a moment ngo — no; rather 
in 1889, 25 years ago, a law was placed upon our statutes which granted the 
miners of that State, or men or women in any other industry, the right to 
belong to a labor organization, church, political party, or society, if they 
chose. In 1807 — 17 years ago — an anticoercion act was passed in our State, 
also in connection with the right to join a labor union. This, or these, laws 
have never been lived up to by the corporations of our State. As I said, the 
clieck-weighman law was passed in 1807—17 years ago — but, only since April 11, 
1012, has it been lived up to by the operators. The scrip* system, in 1800 — 
15 years ago — and the C. F. & I. posted notices January 1, 1013, that they 
would now live up to this law. The eight hour a day law adopted in 1809--- 
15 years ago — and the C. F. & I. posted notices March 1, 1013. Of course, Tn 
connection with the eight hour n day law we can say several tilings. The law 
was first declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, who said that the 
people of the State or the legislature ought to submit an amendment to the 
people to have it voted on, and when they did the people of the State of 
Colorado voted in favor of the miners having an eight-hour day by a majority 
of about 48,000, 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that was through the referendum? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. Well, it was not through the referendum, because it was 
submitted to the people ns an amendment to the constitution at that time. We 
did not have the referendum then. So the eight-hour day fnw has been In con- 
troversy ever since that time — 15 years ngo. Then we find that in 1011 the 
legislature adopted an eight-hour day law and the operators of our State, 
under the initiative and the referendum, submitted that law through petition 
hack to the referendum of the people; and then they initiated a fake eight-hour 
law, and the people of the State, who were not able to understand or distin- 
guish the difference hut who were anxious that the miners should have an 
eight-hour day law in our State, voted and elected both — the original hill by 
something like 37,000 majority and what I term the fake eight-hour day law 
by something like 3,700 majority, with the result that the members of organized 
labor were compelled to go into the legislature and through that channel to 
the Supreme Court, who declared that the legislature could annul any Initiated 
measure; and in that manner he was successful in getting through the present 
eight-hour day law, which, by the way. was the same that was submitted to 
the referendum and held up two years longer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, then, that you have the Initiative In 
Colorado, and the referendum and the recall? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. If you will pardon me, I just want to make this one 
> brtef statement in connection with the eight hour a day law. We have here — 

March 1, 1013, the C. F, & I. postal notices that they would accept the eight 
v&mir a day law and miners would work eight hours. Yes; we have those 
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Commissioner Wf.instock. Then, coming back to my question, your attitude 
Is that tlie law should he observed « hether It is u good law or a bad la , 
if “ la J, bad law the remedy lies In educating the voters so that they will 

have the law changed or correct the law? f t ther lawg 

Mr. Law mon. Yes, «ir. 1 want also in give you the names of two otnei mws, 

while we are at it. so as to get that all in completely. R . 

Commissioner Wk instock. I am not Interested particularly in flic lf "- 
I want to get al the principle and to find out what is your attitude Mint you 
take, which I take It is tlmt you reitect the sentiment— your sentiment is the 
sentiment of your fellow unionists on that subject ? 

Mr. Lawson. I think I reflect the sentiment of most of them. 

Comudssioner Wkinstih k. And you know, doubtless, as the commission was 
made to know, one of the reasons offered by the ojverutors in < olorudo loi 
refusing to dent with or recognize the United Mine Workers of America was 
the eharge that they made against the Vnitisl Mine Workers ot America that 
tliev were lawbreakers? 

Mr. L vvv son. Yes, sir; that is one of the charges they made. 

Commissioner Wkinstoik. Now, as proof of that 

Commissioner o’Connkii.. Just a minute, that they were what? 

Mr. Lawson. They were law violators. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The operators refused t<> deal with the l ailed 
Mine Workers on the ground that they were lawbreakers? 

Mr. Lawson. I admit that was one of their charges. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. And as one of the proofs that the United Mine 
"Workers of America were lawbreakers this was offered in testimony at Den- 
ver. I am now reading from tlu* lH*mer record of our hearings in Denver. 

Mr, Lawson. What page, please. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Page 

Mr. Lawson. I have that here | picking up hound volume |. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Not the congressional hearing. 

Mr. Lawson. Oh, your hearing in Denver? 

Commissioner Wkinmnm k. Yes; our heanng. 

Mr. Lawson. Tlmt is all right. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. They said, ami l want t<* call your attention to a 
pamphlet Issued by the coal mine managers, series 1 under title “ Facts Con- 
cerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial freedom." (Mi page 12 of 
that pamphlet tlie following appear*': 


Dknvt.r, Colo., April 22, 101). 

Organize the men In your community m companies of volunteers to protect 
the workers of Colorado against the murder and cremation of men, women, 
and children by' armed assassins in the employ of coal corporations serving 
under the guise of State militiamen. 

(hither together for defensive purposes all arms and ammunition legally 
available. Send name of leader of your company and actuul number of men 
enlisted at once, by wire, phone, or mail, to W. T. Hickey, secretary of the 
State federation of labor. 

Hold all companies subject to order. 

People having arms to spare for these defensive measures are requested to 
furnish same to local companies, and where no companies exist send them to 
the State federation of labor. 

The State is furnishing us no protection, and we must protect ourselves, 
our wives, nml children from tlii'se murderous assassins. We seek no quarrel 
with the Stute, and we expect to break no law ; we intend to exercise our 
lawful right as citizens to defend our Ilona's and our constitutional rights. 

John U. Lawson. international Ixmrd member, district 14, U. M. W. A., 
also president State federation of labor; John Mclxuinan, presi- 
dent district 13, l T . M. W. A.; K. L. Doyle, secretary-treasurer 
district Iff. l\ M. W. A. ; John Ramsay, national organizer, 
U. M. W. A.; W. T. Hickey, Secretary State federation of lnl>or; 
E. It. lloage: T. W. Taylor; Clarence Moorelumse; Ernest Mills, 
secretary -treasurer, W. F, of M. 


It was pointed out that that was a call to arms in violation of the State 
law; that the miners were defying the State authorities; that they were acting 
rs rebels; and tliat they were doing unlawful things In an unlawful way. 
Now, doubtless, there is some answer to that? 
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Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. I am sure the commission will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Lawson. In the first place I want to point out the thing I have always 
said, that the operators have used every subterfuge, have not failed to make 
statements that are not true concerning miners who were their former em- 
ployees. And when they state that that is a violation of any law I want to 
deny the fact, and I want to usk the question, if you will permit It. Mr. Wein- 
stock, to point out to me wherein that message Is any violation of law of 
Colorado at all. I deny it is a violation of law in that message. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It seems to me, Mr. Lawson, if >ou put the ques- 
tion to me, any call to arms means war, and that there Is only one power in 
the United States that has the right to declare war, and that is the (Joveru- 
inent itself. That Is, if 1 organize men with arms to tight the Slate authori- 
ties, I am certainly not a law-abiding citizen. 1 am certainly a lawbreaker, 
In fact, I am a rebel. 

Mr. Lawson. Do you understand, Mr. Weinstock, in your statement in answer 
to my question that if you and I were neighbors — let us assume on a farm— 
and you called to me to come to your home and bring my gun, that your home 
was being invaded by outlaws, that your family was in danger of being ex- 
terminated, as well as yourself, would you be violating the law of the Stale? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 think if 1 issued a cull, circulated all out the 
State, and called on everybody to arms I would be violating the law of tin* 
State. 

Mr. Lawson. What would be the difference, asking one man and asking every 
man? 

Commissioner Wkinstock, I can stand in front of a house or a building 
■without violating anything, but if I bring a thousand men to stand in front of 
that house or building I am. 

Mr. Law'son. What offense? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am obstructing lh tk sidewalk. 

Mr. Lawson. That is all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And Interfering with the rights of the public. 

Mr. Lawson. I grant that. But that is all. I simply state, Mr. Weinstock. 
and I want to state as quietly and as positively as I know how, that there is 
nothing in that call, so-called call to arms, that Is in violation of our State law. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Mrs. Harriman asks me to allow her to ask a 
question. 

Commissioner Harriman. I want to know the date when the miners 'were 
armed, the strikers were armed — September 13, was it? 

Mr. Lawson. The date they say the> were armed, Mrs. Harriman. accord- 
ing to that call, I think was the ‘23d day of April, or lliroe days after Ludlow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The 2‘Jtd? 

Mr. Lawson. Twenty-second — I beg panion. 

Commissioner Harriman. Two days after Ludlow? 

Mr. Lawson. Two days after Ludlow. 

Commissioner Harriman. When the deputy sheriffs who wore appointed by 
Jeff Farr, the sheriff of Huerfano Comm ? 

Mr. Law'son. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harriman. When he testified that thc\ were armed? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Harriman. As soon ns he appoints them? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. Wlmt was the date’' 

Mr. Lawson. September 1. if I recall. 

Commissioner Hxkriman. Before September 1. or September 1? 

Mr. Lawson, About September 1, 1014. 

Commissioner Harriman. 1014? 

Mr. Lawson. 1013 1 mean to say. 

Commissioner Harriman. Ludlow was 1014— April, 1014? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harriman. I>o you know of any strikers being armed before 
those gunmen, deputy sheriffs, were armed by the C. F. & I. Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. No; I do not know of any, Mrs. Harriman, but If you will 
: pardon me, because of the many indictments against hundreds of our people 
la, the State of Colorado because of those disturbances, I will have to decline 
into the details of the thirds that have taken place. I happen to be 
the many individuals indicted on a number of charges, and If you will 
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excuse me, I will huve to decline to go into the details as to the arming of men 
und things of that kind. I will be glad to answer any questions, however, that 
you rnny ask if I can that are outside of that particular zone. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 wanted to ask some questions in that con- 
nection, but under the circumstances, as you explain, that there are indictments 
out ami it would embarrass you to make answer, I shall refrain from asking 
the question. There Is one other point on which I would like to get your 
statement, Mr. Lawson. In the document that you read yesterday afternoon 
to the commission among other things, as nearly as I can recall the language, 
you made the statement and went on to say that you believed that the United 
Mine Workers of America were worthy to be recognized and dealt with because 
they always observed their contracts? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinhithk. That they had not violated any of their agree- 
ments? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; 1 made that statement —pardon me, or a statement similar 
to that. 


Commissioner Wkinstock. That was the substance? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that was the gist of it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Again quoting from the proceedings at the Den- 
ver hearing, I want to read this, which was offered in testimony by the oper- 
ators, and ask the answer to It, If there is an answer. 

I ha no here a (tipping iron) the Coal Age, a publication issued somewhere 
in the East, under date of December 120, 11113, which contains — I will not read 
the whole thing, hut will just take the heart out of it, and you can answer it. 
It is Issued by the Association of Bituminous Coal operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania, 801 Iletz Pudding, and addressed to Mr. Patrick (iihiay, president 
district No. 2, U. M, W. A., Morrisvale mines, Pennsylvania, dated Philadelphia. 
December 12, 1013, and It says: 


Deau Stb: The executive board of the Association of Bituminous Coal Oper- 
ators of Central Pennsylvania held a meeting here to-day, approved and 
directed that the following communU at ion he forwarded to you at once.’’ 

And then It goes on through several whereases, and 1 will* just deal with the 
one touching on broken contracts. 

“Whereas rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide ‘should differences 
arise between the operators and mine workers as t<» the meaning of the pro- 
visions of this agreement, or about mailers not specifically mentioned in the 
agreement, there shall be no suspension of work <>n an-ountof such differences 
but an earnest effort be made to settle such differences immediately. ’ ” ’ 

Then it goes on to say further; 

“Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that rule No. 15 provides ‘ the right to 
hire and discharge, the management of the mine, and the direction of the 
working forces’ are vested exclusively in the operator, and the United Mine 
Workers of America have absolutely disregarded this rule In that they have 
at numerous times served notices on substantially every operator belonging* to 
our association that unless all of the employees working for such operators 
should become members of the union on or before certain dates mentioned in 
said notices that they, the mine workers, would dose or shut down the oper- 
ators’ respective mines, and in many instances did dose the mines for this 
reason, and refused to return to work unless such nonunion employees were 
discharged. This conduct is in direct violation of your contract and sped!) 
cnlly interferes with and abridges the right of the operator to hire and dis- 
charge; of the management of the mine and of the direction of the working 
forces ; this conduct in violation of contract on part of the mine workers as 
well ns that mentioned in the preceding paragraph, has resulted In more than 
100 strikes during the life of our scale agreement; and 

“ Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that the operators appealed to vou as 
president of the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2 to enforce 
and carry out your contract, and your repeated admissions that the mine 
workers were not living up to their contract, but that you individually were 
doing nil in your power to compel performance thereof, nevertheless ‘it has 
been open and notorious that your suboflicials, organizers, and like employees 
have been continuing this line of conduct down to the present date.” 

Then it goes on to say : 

"Be it resolved, therefore , That the opertrtors enter a vigorous protest add 
demand of Patrick Gilday, president, and executive board of the mine worker# 
of tills district an immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore recited, gad 



fbat they strictly enforce on the part of the mine workers their covenants con* 
tfelned to said contract and in event of the failure to cease such conduct within 
the next 10 days that the president and secretary of the operators’ associa- 
tion shall call a special meeting of the members thereof for the purpose of 
considering the final dissolution of its association on the specific ground that 
it is useless to enter into contract obligations with a body that steadfastly 
refuses to fulfill the same and which no official apparently has power to enforce. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ W. U. KoBiatrs, Secretary.” 


Will you tell us wlmt you know about this case, Mr. Lawson? 

Mr. Lawson. I would like to know if that is all that is contained in that, if 
you know what happened as a result of that? 

Commissioner Wein stock. No; we do not, and for that reason wo invite your 
statement in that connection. 

Mr. Lawson. I think, in the first place. Mr. Weinstock. the Coal Age Is the 
official journal of the coal operators. This statement is published concerning 
district No. 2, a partially organized district. I do not know very much about 
the statement or the conditions that prevailed over in Pennsylvania, but I 
want to reiterate my statement, that If that condition prevailed and was taken 
up with the international executive board of the United Mine Workers, those 
tnen, if they were under contract and had violated the contract, would either 
have returned to work or gotten out of the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You note the claim is made here that (here were 
a hundred strikes in violation of the contract. 

Mr. Lawson, Yes; l have heard that claimed so many times all oyer the 
country that it is familiar to me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it a fact? 

Mr. Lawson. It is not a fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many strikes did take place In violation of 
the contract? 

Mr. Lawson. There might have been— and I will be as fair ns I can in this 
matter. Lot me admit that there may have been bore and there in this coun- 
try a local strike, wherein some members of a local union who were not per- 
haps good union men succeeded in misguiding members of that particular local. 
Those very few instances have been charged up against the United Mine 
Workers of America as a violation of contract, when, as a fact, in nearly 
every instance l can recall that has ever come before the international execu- 
tive board — and I have been a member of that board since 1005 — the matter 
lias been taken up, and the men have either gone back to work and stayed at 
work under the contract or the charter has been taken away from them and 
they have been put out of the union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You notice that in tills connection Mr. Gilday, the 
president of the district, is quoted as saying that he had not been able to en- 
force the law, but that he was doing the best he could — that up to that time 
he had failed to enforce it. Now, I gather from wlmt you said — he says here: 

“Be it resolved, therefore , That the operators enter u vigorous protest and 
demand of Patrick Gilday, president, and the executive hoard of the mine 
workers of this district, an immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore 
recited, and that they strictly enforce on the part of the mine workers their 
covenants contained in said contract.” 

And before that it said : 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that the operators appealed to you ns president of 
the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2, to enforce and carry 
out your contracts and your repeated admissions that the mine workers were 
not living up to llieir contract, but that you Individually were doing nil in your 
power to compel performance thereof, nevertheless It has been open and 
notorious that your subofflcials, organizers, and like employees have lieen^con- 
tinuing this line of conduct down to the present date.” 

Now, seemingly the officials there were utterly unable to carry out their 
part of the agreement. There is nothing to indicate to us that these men were 
disciplined or that the charter was taken away, or that they were ordered to go 
bagk to work, unless you had testimony to that effect. 

J&r. Lawson, In the first place, I wanted to again call your attention to the 
[l&t that the Coal Age is one of the official journals of the operators. 
tj^tn missloner Weinstock. The Coal Age is not saying this; this is a reso- 
IjgpVpaased by the operators. 

X4wiqn. That is the same thing, so far as I am concerned. 

A® 
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Oommisaloner Weinstock. The Coal Age simply published it. 

Mr. Lawson. The operators are making the contention (here that these things 
are taking place, and until I could know «H of the fact'* and what action was 
taken by Mr. Gllday or by the international executive Ixmrd, I would not be in 
a position to answer that question as you would desire to have it answered, hut 
I am not willing to take the operators* statements that the miners of any State 
have violated the law without having more full information. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not know. then, what action was taken 
by Mr. Gihlny? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner Weinmock. Your answer, then, h that you cun not state more 
specifically because you are not familiar with the fact"? 

Mr. Lawson. Ah I stated in the first place, in every case that has ever been 
brought before the district organization— -those men — if there have been any 
violations, and I do not pretend to say that the coal miners' union is so per- 
fect yet timl every man in I lie organization is trying to do everything he can 
to keep the contracts, an> more than the operator* do, hut I have found a good 
many dozens of operators in my e\|K*rience who lutd no regard whatever for a 
contract, Mr. Welnstock. 

But until we know' what action Mr. Gllday hu* taken, and until we know 
what action — In t lie event he failed in his duties- — the international hoard has 
taken. It is not possible to get at the facts in the case and give an intelligent 
answer to jour question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think it K material for the commission to know’ 
yvhnt the facts are in tins case, otherwise the charge Hint the coal miners were 
guilty of contract breaking would stand uncontrudlcted, and I think, in the 
interests of the United Mine Workers of America. Mr. I.awson, you should get 
the facts and transmit them to us for our records. 

Mr. Lawson. I will try and get them. Mr WeiuMock. 

Commissioner Weinstock, That Is all. 

Chairman W visit. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Lawson, have you ao.\ idea as to tin* number of 
mines being operated in the nmtrnl district of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Lawson. No; 1 have not; I can not say how many, but I know there are 
u great many. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you think if would be an exaggeration to sny 
there u’pre over 1,000? 

Mr. Lawson. No; 1 do not think it would; T am satisfied there are a great 
many more than that, hut T ha\e not got the exact number. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, contracts are agreements entered into between 
the United Mine Workers, ns an organization, and the operator*' organization, 
are they not? 

Mr. L \ w’hon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennox. If there were \ioiations of the contract or of the 
terms that are embodied in the contract by individual miners or by a bunch 
of miners wlm are on the shift in a mine, would that be a violation of the 
contract by the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Lawson. It would not, hut it ha* been so considered by the operators, 
and that is the way they get these many violations, Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know anything of the alleged violation of 
contract which took place in the Danville district of Illinois two or three years 
ago, nnd the subsequent action of the miners of Illinois in that case? 

Mr. Law son. I can not recall the details of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Never mind then. 

Mr. Lawson. I remember something aland it, hut I can not recall the details. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know as a member of the executive hoard 
of the United Mine Workers of any Incident where individual miners have 
broken contracts or the terms of a contract nnd it had been brought to the 
attention of the general executive officers where they have not undertaken to 
the utmost of their ability to see that the individual members complied with 
the agreement? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; there have boon a number of cases of tlmt kind that have 
happened in our organization. It had some, I think — one or two in the South- 
west; I think there have been one or two in Illinois, and I think perhaps one 
or two in Pennsylvania of that kind. I went once myself to a local union hi 
our district where the operators claimed a violation of contract and I found 
a number of grievances there; I think seven grievances the miners claimed 
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azul the men had gone so far that they quit. The operators complained of it. 
and the president of the district requested me to go with him to the local union 
and see if we could not get the mutter straightened out. I went to the local 
meeting with him and learned that the men had quit their places because they 
claimed they were justified In so doing. They claimed that the pit boss aiul the 
superintendent had been so arbitrary and had violated the terms of the con- 
tract themselves to a point where they could not stand It any longer, and they 
finally quit the mine. I took a copy of the agreement out of my pocket and I 
took a copy of our international constitution out of my pocket and read both of 
them, or parts of both of them, and I said, “ Why, it does not make any differ- 
ence whether the operators have violated the contract or not; the fact re- 
mains that you yourseUes have not tukeu your grievances through the proper 
channel. Now,” I said, “ I want you to pass a motion in this meeting to wipe 
out the motion passed already calling the strike, to have it rescinded, and when 
you pass that motion I want you to tuiss another motion putting those men hac k 
to work.” They passed both motions as 1 asked them to do, and asked me If 
I would go with them or with the president of the district to the mine the next 
day to take up their grievances, and I told them I would. I told them in talking 
to them about this matter. “ You have violated this contract and the interna- 
tional organization will not stand for it. and if you do not go hack to work 
to-morrow morning, as an international officer I w 111 take jour charter off of 
the wall myself.” 

The next morning we went to the mine; we wont to the pit boss and the 
superintendent. There was a good deal of feeling there amongst those two 
sides. I listened to them a little while and got them all out of the room, every- 
one except the pit boss, the superintendent, and the president of the district, 
and asked them what the trouble* was. I said to them. “Although the men are 
wrong they insist on an adjustment of their grievances, hut they will go buck 
to work at once because they have agreed to do that. Now, let us find out how 
far the grievances claimed by the men are right.” We went over them one by 
one, and they admitted to me that every one of the seven grievances — that in 
every one of the seven grievances the men were correct in making their com- 
plaint. and they adjusted them anti they got the men baek to work, and they 
never hud an\ more trouble. That is the way the organization dot*s business 
concerning those matters. 

Commissioner Lkxxon. If tin* individual operators in any State when* you 
have collective bargaining with regard to contracts fails to live up to the terms 
of the contract, do you then charge the operators as an organization with hav- 
ing violated the contract? 

Mr. Lawson. Positively not. The miners do not charge up to the operators, 
or the operators’ association, any violation of contract because of the fact that 
one individual operator, or in fact a group of operators, has violated the con- 
tract. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Now, I want you to make clear, and this is the first 
time I have ever indicated by any premise how 1 wanted a question answered. 
There have b«*en a number of witnesses who have testified ns to what collective 
bargaining consists of; quite a number of them have indicated that it is an 
attempt on the part of the unions to secure a controlling voice, or at least a 
potent voice, in the financial management of the companies, in the business 
management of the corporation or individual employer; that It goes into all 
of the ramifications of the business of the employer. I want you to tell us what 
collective bargaining is as understood by the United Mine Workers and as ap- 
plied by them ; just what it covers, and whether it does cover at all any of these 
things that I have mentioned which have been testified to, directly In some In- 
stances and indirectly in some others. 

Mr. Lawson. Collective bargaining by the T T nited Mine Workers of America 
is the negotiating and the reaching of a written agreement between the minors 
ami the operators, tlie terms of which are specified In the agreement. 

The miners have always conceded the right of the operator to employ the men 
he chooses, to discharge the men he chooses, so long as the men discharged have 
done something that the company Is justified In discharging them for. The 
miners do not have anything to do with the operating end of the company ; they 
do not have anything to do with the selling of their coal or the dictating to 
them what they shall charge for their coal; they tinim that is the operator’s 

injfcfar as the question of the miners interfering In any manner with the oper- 
«tp|j| end of a corporation or coal company, I want to say this, that w hile in 
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Denver tofore a State joint legislative committee the operators were contend- 
ing or pretending — let me put it that way, for that is all it was, just another 
Rubier fuge — that if the miners would put up a bond for their good behavior, 
if they would incorporate just enough so they would do differently than they 
were doing, then jjerhaps things would be all right. I asked how much bond 
they thought we ought to put up, and I forget just the amount in dollars and 
cents agreed on by the operators. This was Mr. C. L. Bond, of Denver, who 
represented the ojierntors of our State as president of the operators* associa- 
tion at that time. 1 said to him, “ Do I understand you to say, Mr. Bond, that the 
miners of Colorado should put up a surety bond guaranteeing they would not 
\iolate their contracts in any manner?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “Are you 
willing that the company should put up the same kind of a bond that they would 
not violate their contracts?” Ho said, “That would bo right.” I said, “You 
know that the minors themselves have not the amount of property or money 
to enable them to put up a bond themselves?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “You 
know the (list riot organization or the local organization has not enough money 
to put up this bond?” Ho said, “Yes.” “Then,” I said, “the international 
organization will bo compelled to put up tills bond for the minors.” He said, 
“ Yes.” “Then, do I understand that the International organization should put 
up a bond for men they have never .seen and over whom they have practically 
no control and do not know who they are? Do I understand you to say that 
the miners should have something to say about who should be employed?” 
And he said, “The miners should say who should be employed in the mine, as 
to every man that should he employed in the mine.” I said, “Mr. Bond, I have 
been in tills organization a good while and as an official for some time, but the 
time has not yet conn* when I am willing to ask or to accept any such conces- 
sion from the operators, because we do not ask it. If the miners should select 
all the men themselves who are going to work in the mines, or put all of the 
men out of the mines they do not choose to keep then 1 , they could bankrupt 
uny company in this Slate. On the other hand, if the miners put up a bond the 
operators could bring in men who would continually violate agreements, and 
under that bond the operators could bankrupt any international organization.” 

Commissioner Lknnon. Mr. Lawson, tlmt is pertinent, of course, to the gen- 
eral conditions and the existence of (host 1 contracts, or collective bargaining, 
but I will ask the question a lit tit 1 differently. In presenting these agreements 
to file employers does the United Mine Workers of America endeavor to cover 
anything except the wages, the hours of labor, protection for life and limb, and 
tiie conditions that have to do with the workmen and their employment in the 
mines? 

Mr, Lvwhon. No, sir; it does not. 

Commissioner Lknnon, That is what it covers? 

Mr. Lawson. That is what it covers, exactly ; things of that character. I will 
put it that way. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one or two other questions. Were you present 
ut the Denver hearing at the time Mr. Welborn testified? 

Mr. Lawson. 1 may not have been there all of the time; I was not able to be 
there at all of the hearings. I was there a part of the time. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Are you aware of the fact that lie testified that the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. extended, I believe it was. $30,000 for arms to arm the 
deputies and tin* gunmen that were operating in southern Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. I either heard it or read it in the press. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That testimony, was ji\en. lias the union, so far os 
you know, in Colorado, ever approved a violation of law, or have they ever per- 
mitted their members to violate the law? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; not in one single instance, so far as I know. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Do you know of any people who have been charged 
with violations of luw in connection with the contest in Colorado who were, for 
Instance, members perhaps of the Protestant Church or of the Catholic Church 
or of some military society, where those churches or societies have been charged 
with criminality because of these individual members being charged with crime 
of some kind or other? 

Mr. Lawson. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Lennon. How do you account for it, then, that if a union is 
similarly charged — that if a union member is similarly charged with the com- 
mission of some offense that the union is immediately charged with being the 
criminal ? s t < 

Mr. liAwso.N. It seems to be the common custom of employers of labor in this 
country who are opi>ostxl to organized lubor to charge every crime in the cal£n- 
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<Jar to the door of labor ; It seems to be one of the subterfuges they use so much ; 
one of the things they give out to the public, leaving the Inference that the or- 
ganisation is a lawless organization, and also that it is despotic In its dealings, 
when the fact of the matter is that it comes as near being a democratic organi- 
zation as any in the country. Every man in the organization has an opportunity 
to voice his sentiments. He 1ms an opportunity to cast his ballot. He lias an 
opportunity to speak on every question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Lawson, in the industry in which you have spent 
your life work, of course there must, have been union and nonunion workers. 
What has been your observation ns to law-abiding citizenship as compared be- 
tween the two? Which of the two lmve lmd more of its numbers arrested for 
drunkenness, for wife beating, and the abandonment of tlieir families and chil- 
dren, and the other crimes ami misdemeanors that are committed usually in and 
among the members of industrial communities? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, if I could give a particular and specific answer to that 
question I should say, first, the very men who are selected by the operators 
through the sheriffs of those southern counties, that they are the men who have, 
violated those laws and principles the most; and, in fact, there are a great deal 
more of those men found in the ranks of the nonunion miners limn those in the 
ranks of the unions. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard has a few questions to ask. 

Commissioner Ballard. I understand you to state, Mr. Lawson, in those 
camps in Colorado, run or operated as nonunion camps, the men do not have the 
pleasures and do not have clubs; they do not have theaters and the ordinary 
pleasures that men in the eities and towns and other places have. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; that is my knowledge. 

Commissioner Ballard. Are there not some camps in Colorado where they do 
treat with the union and where they are unionized? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. In those camps do the men have clubs nnd theaters, 
and are there not better school houses than in the camps that are not unionized? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; the men in any camp of any size have a union hall of 
their own where they hold tlieir meetings, and other public meetings are held 
there, too. Let me cite as an illustration the camp of Lafayette or Louisville or 
Superior or Marshall or Erie or Frederick, in the northern fields. They have 
balls which they own or lease, but Louisville and Lafayette have tlieir own halls 
and have their meetings every week, and they go there and meet, and the hall Is 
open to anyone else who wants to hold a meeting. They have a little theater 
and other forms of amusement ; in fact, they enjoy a good deal more liberty, as 
well as social pleasures, than they enjoy in the closed camps. 

Commissioner Ballard. There has been some little confusion perhaps about 
oheckweighmen. One of the mine operators in Colorado testified that in selling 
coal which was shipixnl on the railroads an accurate weight was kept of It, and 
the companies, in fact, have hooks to show that they paid tlieir men for as 
much coal as that showed, and that therefore there hud been no discrimination 
against the men in the amount of coal as to the amount of the coal, and that 
the men had really gotten pay for all of the coal mined, because it tullled with 
the amount of the coal sold.- Is that true or accepted by the laboring men? 

Mr. Lawson. That question, Mr. Ballard, brings to mind one of what I 
call the cheapest and smallest tricks the operators have been known to employ 
in this way: It is perhaps true that the railroad weights — I will assume that 
it is true that the railroad rates may tally with tiie amount of coal paid to 
the miners, but wherein does the miner get justice and get the correct weights 
if the operator or the pit boss or superintendent — and I am assuming, of 
course, they are all operators, because they are under their Jurisdiction — 
wherein I say do they get justice or tlieir just weight if those superintendents 
or pit bosses "take from 100 men so much coal and give it to other men In pay- 
ment for dead work or day labor performed? You see that in mining the work 
is nearly always on the contract busis and the men get so much a ton. There 
is no checkweighman on the tipple. The coal comes out and the weigh boss — 
why, it is a common thing that I do not think anyone will dispute— the weigh 
boss on top helps push the cars. I have stood on many of the tipples and seen 
it myself; he will push the car clear across the scale and dump it without paying 
any attention to the weighing of the coal. They keep the checks underneath the 
tor, to keep them from being stolen. Then he takes the check back to the 
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little weighing room und looks and ?eos how much that man was paid for the 
day before or the week before, and if it is 2,000 pounds he takes his pencil 
and marks 2,000 pounds or any other amount he feels like putting down. He 
guesses what it is on that ear and 1ms no other way of knowing. Ill that WEJ 
there Is a great deal of coal purloined from every car. I will admit that there 
are some exceptions and that there are some operators who are honest enough 
to see that the men got their just weights without having eheekweighmen to keep 
watch over it. Hut whore tin* superintendent comes to check up the amount of 
caul on a railroad ear. if he employed jou to do dead work, which would 
amount to $300, $100, or $TnX) in the pay period, lie could take from this amount 
of coal on hand and pay jou that with so many pounds of coal, and in that 
way pay you for the dead work. And that is the way it is done, and that is 
why the operators are able to su>, “ Why, we do not take their coal; the same 
amount of coal is paid for.” And they cun show on their books they hn\e 
paid for so much coal, when thev have stolen it from some limn and paid it 
to another for payment of dead work 

Commissioner Bai.i \m>. I understand it. hut never did before. But the 
man that gets the coal in payment would he not have some ticket showing 
that he received coal and not money for dead work? 

Mr. Lawson. No; it would show lie has bciit given So much coal, he has so 
many pounds of coal a month, and that is added to the other tonnage. In all 
probability the man would know that lie was paid in coal, but lie could nor 
tell where the coal came from: he would not he in position to go to the boss 
in u nonunion camp and sav. “You stole this coal from some other mail and 
gave It to mo.” lie would not sta\ there long if he did. 

Commissioner Bui \uu. That i* the waj it is done, is jr? 

Mr. Lawson Yol sir. 

Commissioner Bui vim. There U another qiicMion. We have heard a great 
deal of the check-off s.vMcm, and 1 would like to have that e\plaim*d a little 
more in detail and whether or nor jour miners’ union always insists on that 
method of collecting jour dues? 

Mr. Lawson. When the men <m* miners in any district go into a joint con- 
ference with the operators they each submit to the other parties a written 
agreement. Then thev take both of them and sit down and discuss them and 
go over every detail until they arrive at a conclusion, when the contracts are 
signed. Csually in that contract it stipulates that the check off shall be one 
of the provisions and that trom the wages of every man will he cheeked his 
dues, assessment*, “tc. Now, in Colorado, let me speak for our district, and 
there are so many districts alike, but I prefer to sjvoak of that one — we have 
had tin* check-off s,\>1«*m there since We signed our first Joint contract 

with the operators and have had that sjstcin from that time up until now. 
Each man signs a blank form which Mutes that. “I hereby desire to have my 
dues and m> assessment*. « ic. t cheeked off by the company.” And that Is given 
tv the clerk, it is given to him a* a protection to the companj’ against any 
criticism. Then when the pay day comes around at the end of the month or 
whatever time the check weigh man turns into the clerk the number of names 
mid the amounts of the duos or assessments, he deducted from the wages 
of every man, and they are deducted in the same manner as they deduct 
powder, oil, house rent, iwiard. doctor, and everj tiling else. But there is no 
dissension ; then* is no dispute in tie* matter at all; the men agree to have it 
checked off. 


The point. I think, in your question is flu*: Suppose a mail conies and he is 
not willing to agree to the check off. Well, assume that he is not willing to agree 
to the check off of his powder, of his oil, of ins tools, of his tool sharpening, 
and all other things that contribute, to t he management of the mine. If he 
says, “I am not willing to be checked off.” he must mean it all, and the boss 
says, “ I will not employ you then,” and he is not employed. 

Commissioner Ballard. In this waj the mine oi>erntoi\s collect the dues fur 
the labor unions? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Is that done in any other lalnir unions that vou know 
of except the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lawson. I am not sure. The United Mine Workers of America operate, 
perhaps, differently than most other unions, and their work is so much of it 
contract work that it demands a different form of bargaining with the operators 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs Harrinmn bus u question. * 
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Commissioner Harriman. Is anybody taxed for the saloons? 

Mr. Lawson. The saloonkeeper has been taxed, according to my understand- 
ing In Colorado, and the testimony adduced before this commission and the con- 
gressional investigating committee is to the effect that the saloonkeeper is taxed 
40 or 50 cents a month for every limn that works In the mine as rental in cer- 
tain of those coal camps. 

Commissioner Harriman. Who L that done b.\ *> 

Mr. Lawson. By the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Carretson would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Gvbrktmw. As your experience in dealing with employers — 
lias your experience in dealing with employers taught you that for the puri>ose 
of inspiring that mutual confidence that is necessary to the making of an 
agreement, and that mutual respect that is necessary for the nminienunce of it, 
that there must also be a mutual apprehension in regard to what the result of 
breaking the contract would be? In other words, the fear of each for the other 
if unfairly dealt with? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarketson. And any system of dealing between employer and 
employee that has not that element of fear in it is valueless? 

Mr. Lawson. That Is correct. 

Commissioner Carretson. Has it occurred to you or is it jour belief that the 
refusal to sell homes to the men In these closed camps is founded on the eco- 
nomic advantage thnt accrues to the company from its ability to evict or the 
stifling of competition in the. sale of material and goods to tin* men? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; that, in my judgment, is the real reason at the lxUtom 
of the whole thing. They will not sell them homes for the reason that if a 
man quits or is discharged or if he violates their local town laws In any manner, 
by going out, for illustration, to Trinidad or Walsenburg or any other place and 
buying groceries, they may discharge him, and he can not remain In the house; 
he must leave the, camp and take his family with him. 

Commissioner Carretson. In the course of your dealings or connection with 
these industrial problems in Colorado has it ever been brought upon you per- 
sonally criminal assault from any ciuplojcr? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, l have been followed around. I expect, probably ns much 
ns any man In this country, Mr. CiUTotscn, bv some of the company's thugs. 
1 have been arrested and thrown In jail and moused of carrying a gun when I 
did not happen to have a gun with me. and I Imve also l>een shot down on the 
main street of a little town in the West in broad daylight by tin operator, be- 
cause of t ho stand I had taken in the strike of 1903. Several little things like 
that have happened. {Laughter.) 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, please make no andibU expression. 

Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner OVonnklt. You sa\ \<*u are under indictment in Colorado at 
the present time? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir ; a few. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. How many times ha\c you boon indicted? 

Mr. Lawson. At the present time I think there are about 19 indictments 
against me; I think 19 s]>eclfie charges, 14 for murder, a couple for assault 
with intent to kill, 1 for arson, and I think 3 for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. They got rid of S a little while ago for trying to impeach a judge for 
Throwing some of our bojs in Jail in the northern field, Imt l think there are 
19 still pending. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many indictments were there altogether in 
Colorado during the strike? 

Mr. Lawson. I do not know how many indictments there have been alto- 
gether, but I think It would run up into the thousands if they were counted, 
but I think there are something over 300 men under indictment now In the 
different counties. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is in connection with this late strike? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; in connection with this recent strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any indictments against the operators? 

Mr. Lawson. Not one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there any suits or cases brought against the 
operators, individually or collectively? 

f Mr. Lawson. No; there was not any against the oj>eratorB that I can recall 
iftft now, except the operator who I said shot me on the street in New Castle 
JplflOS, but I was speaking about this present time. No ; there was a number 
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of the militia who were tried by the military court in Colorado for the murder 
of three men who were killed after they had been taken prisoners, and also 
for the murder of the 14 women and children that were murdered in Ludlow, 
but those people have all lw;en exonerated and turned loose. In fact, they are 
still, I understand, In the employ of the operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is, they were turned loose by the lower 
court V 

Mr. Lvwsov. Turned loose by the military court, the militia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was done In the ease of the man that shot 
you V 

Mr. I .aw. son. Nothing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lie was exonerated or discharged? • 

Mr. Lawson. He was not — I will tel! you what happened to him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did I understand you to say that he was ar- 
rested or that suit was brought against him? 

Mr. Lawson. He was arrested and taken home and gotten out of the country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who was he arrested by? 

Mr. Lawson. Jly a deputy sheriff, one of his friends. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnkil. Was he ever brought to trial? 

Mr. Law son. I was just going to tell you about that. When the case came up 
for hearing, the night before the hearing, the district attorney, John L. Gray 
by name, of the ninth judiein! district of Colorado, got up just before 
court adjourned and nolle-] crossed the case. He said, “These charges come 
out of the strike we are just going through and it is a strike charge and I 
do not believe we ought to press the case.” So the case was nulled and never 
came to trial. 

Commissioner O'Connell. He was an operator? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (VConnf.il. Operating a mine in that district? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he left the country, you say? 

Mr. Lawson. No; lie is still in the country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I thought you said lie was taken away. 

Mr. I . vwso.N. He was taken away for that period. He was not in jail. 
He was taken off and hid out b> some of his friends. He was arrested by 
Deputy Sheriff Hitter. 

Commissioner O’Connkt.t.. Was lie active in the strike afterwards? 

Mr. Lawson. No; he was not very active in the strike afterwards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why did he shoot you? What was the particular 
reason assigned for it? 

Mr. Lawson. It happened something like thK if I can tell you briefly. I 
would rather that some one else should talk about this. 

Commissioner O'Connkii. If there is anything you do not w’nrit to answer 
because of its reflection, you need not do so. 

Mr. Lawson. No; but I would prefer that some one else should talk about 
me than to talk about myself. 

The fact is that an article appeared in a paper he ran also and I w’as 
informed that another man had written the article. A little fellow that 
weighed about 2.‘10 pounds. 1 met him one day and asked him to explain it. 
The result was that in my desire to have it explained lie struck me, and when 
we got through tills oilier fellow look it up in his paper and challenged me to 
meet him in New Castle, which was our home. I met him In a barber shop a 
few days afterwards 

Commissioner O’Connf.lt. (interrupting). And what was implied In his 
challenge to meet you ; was it to debate or combat? 

Mr. Lawson. He challenged me to meet him and fight him. He talked about 
the fight this other fellow ami I had, and he was not satisfied, and said he 
wanted to meet me, and thrive or four days afterwards I happened to meet him 
in a barber shop and we spoke to each other and I said, “ I understand you 
have challenged me in your paper.” Ami I said “ I have.” I said “ You 
know those things don’t get any better after they have aged,” and we talked 
quietly about it, just ns quietly as we are talking here, and he invited me into 
the street. I said, “ Your wife and babies are In the buggy out there in tike 
street and you had better take them home.” He said, “ You don’t need to thiifo 
about them ; I am able to take care of them,” and I said, “ You had better do 
that and if we have any differences we can settle them all right” There Want 
no talk about a gun or anything of thut kind ; I did not have any gun with me 
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ns It developed later. He insisted that we go out in the street and I said, “All 
right; the street is good enough for me,” and I did not have any hat or coat 
and my vest was open and he went into the street and 1 jumped off of the side- 
walk, which was 2 or 3 feet above the roadway, and he walked to his buggy 
and pulled a pump shotgun out from under the lap robe and turned around anil 
threw a shell into it and invited me to take my medicine, and I did, and that 
was about the extent of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman has another question she wishes to ask you. 

Commissioner Harriman. I want to know when was martial law declared in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. It has not been dec! a ml since 1003, to my knowledge, Mrs. 
Harriman. 

Commissioner Harriman. Not declared since 1003? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did not the militia make arrests? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; the militia made many and many arrests. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did any of these people arrested serve terms in 
prison? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, madam; a great many of them; some are In there yet. 

Commissioner Harriman, Who tried those cases? Before whom were those 
cases tried? 

Mr. Lawson. A great many of them have not been tried — in fact I don't be- 
lieve any of them have been tried, or with very few exceptions. The military 
commission never tried any cases, hut they held persons there sometimes as 
many as 40 days at a time, and then turned them loose; did not prefer uny 
charges against them in a civil court at all. 

Commissioner Harriman. How many? 

Mr. Lawson. Oh, I couldn't say. There must have been hundreds of them 
altogether. There were so many that we did not keep count of them, Mrs. Harri- 
man. It got to l)e such a common thing that — women even were arrested and 
held In jail. It did not seem to make \ery much difference who they were, as 
long ns they were in sympathy with the strikers. 

Chairman Walsii. I have been asked to ask you this question: If the condi- 
tions were such as you have described in the closed mining camps, why 
didn't the miners move away from there? 

Mr. Lvwson. If I knew* who asked that question I would ask him where they 
were going to go to. The miners, like most other workmen, have got to keep 
on working every day to keep the wolf from the door. And they are brought 
into those countries, or mining fields, or induced to go into them, with the under- 
standing that conditions are pretty good; and after they got there — I am speak- 
ing of the closed camps now* again — after they get there they find, to their great 
disappointment, that they are not what they seemed to be, and they ore not 
able — they have not got the money to move their families away from there, and 
they w'ould have to leave the State almost to find a place to work. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Weinstock says lie lias another question. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If the operators were guilty of lawbreaking or - 
crimes, bus any effort been made on the part of the unions to have them 
indicted? 

Mr. Lawson. The unions in Colorado have discovered some time back, Mr. 
Weinstock, that where the operators have such a great influence and such a 
great part in electing the officials of our State, and particularly the judiciary in 
these counties, it Is not of very much use trying to have thorn indicted. At least 
w*e have decided not to bother them at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say you do not think It worth while to have 
them indicted because the operators have the power to elect the officials of the 
State. 

Mr. Lawson. I say they have In a large measure the power and they do 
exercise that power ; yes, sir. 


Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask this question. Mr. Lawson: In nearly 
every State in the Union the w^age earners are In the majority of the voters. 
Does that hold with Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The majority of the voters there are w’age earners? 
Mr. Lawson. Yes. That holds good, in my judgment, in Colorado. 
[Commissioner Weinstock. Are the wage earners in Colorado In sympathy 
VP* the miners? 
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Mr. Lawson. Y(>s; tho great majority of them, anti have so expressed them- 

|l^| 

(Joimuissinner Wkinstock. Now, jou have the recall there, have you not? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then if officials are elected that, In the judgment 
of the workers, are incompetent or dishonest or unfit, what Is to prevent them 
from applying the recall? 

Mr. Lawson. The recall Is such an expensive article or luxury, I should call 
it, and so cumbersome yet in our State, that it would be quite a good long time 
before we could recall* any officer. And we understand that the question of 
recalling officials Is not always the best thing to do, because of the fact that 
you can not get to the people to get them to understand the grievance. And 
while It is true that the wage earners are in a majority, it is a most unfor- 
tunate thing that they do not ;dl possess the intelligence that they should pos- 
sess and the understanding of politics and its ways. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then, are we to understand from that, Mr. 
Lawson, that despite tin* fact that the iH*ople of the State of Colorado have 
given practically to the workers the right to pre\ent had laws being put on the 
stututo books by virtue of the referendum and the right to put on the statute 
hooks laws In their interest and in their protection by virtue of the initiative, 
and the right to recall derelict olficials, despite the fact that the iieople of 
Colorado lane gi\en those blessings — political blessings- — to the wage earners 
of the State 

Mr. Lwvson (Interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (continuing i. That democracy in Colorado is prac- 
tically a failure? 

Mr. Lawson, Yes, l want t<> make this statement quite fmnklv and quite 
candidly. Democracy in Colorado has been a most miserable tailure for some 
years. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Isn't Unit a most serious reflection on the people 
of the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I think it is; and I think the same reflection might he 
spread out to other States than Colorado in this I nion. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If democracy is a failure, then wherein lies any 


hope? 

Mr. Lawson. In making it effective. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, how else would you make it effective than 
to put the ballot in the hands ot every voter in the State to enact laws which 
will he in the interest of the majority of the State? 

Mr. Lwvson. I will to! 1 you how 1 think it could lie made effective — by every 
man at the head of or in every corporation complying with the Jaws himself 
and giving to the working people social and political liberty and industrial 
justice. Then democracy will reign in their or in any oilier State. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, if the people of the Commonwealth give to 
the workers of t hat Commonwealth every opportunity, by their votes, to enact 
such laws as seem to lie in their best interest, and they either will not or can 
not or decline to avail themselves of those possibilities, what more can be done? 

Mr. L\w son. I low cun .vou avail yourself of a lew. if the men whom it applies 
to refuse to live up to the law and the officials of certain counties fail or re- 
fuse to prosecute them, lit (filter words, it amounts to this much: It is getting 
to the place, in my judgment, when* men must recognize it ns their duty to 
society to live up to the laws themselves without being penalized, without be- 
ing convicted of wrongdoing. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Don't you see, Mr. Lawson, that when it Is ad- 
mitted that the majority of the voters in Colorado, as in other States, are 
wage earners, and when it is admitted that the law makes it possible for them 
to legislate in their own selfish interests if they want to, because they have 
the power of the majority vote, and they fail to do that, that it is an awful 
reflection upon the intelligence and civic spirit of the wage earners themselves’ 

Mr. Lawson. Y r es; I will plead guilty to the indictment so far as the wage 
earners are concerned; and I also want to say that it is a greater reflection 
upon the people who understand the law and have the intelligence to know 
what law means, to violate it continually and every day. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then how can you hold the operators responsible 
for the neglect of the wage earners themselves in performing their civic duty? 

Mr. Lawson, I am not finding the fault with the operators for the wage 
earners not doing their duty ; but I am finding fault with the operator^ viohM> 
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teg every Isw that pertains to labor anti mine inspection in oar Stute year 
after year when those laws are on our statute books. That Is the fault I am 
finding with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The remedy had l>een placed, according to your 
own statement, absolutely, in more recent times, in the hands of the workers, 
and they have failed to apply the remedy. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; and they will eventually apply the remedy. It will 
take time for them to be educated to the place where they will understand that 
they must effectively wield the ballot and not let the other fellow do all the 
dictating to them. And that time is coming, in my judgment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am asked to put to you this question : That the 
Survey — a weekly publication called the Surve> — in an article on the Colorado 
strike, states that wages arc generally conceded to be good in Colorado. Have 
you any comment or correction to make on that statement? 

Mr. Lawson. 1 did not get that last part. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Survey, in an article on the Colorado strike, 
states that wages in Colorado are generally conceded to he good. Have you 
any comment or correction to make on that point. 

1 Mr. Lawson. I have got this comment to make on it, Mr. Weinstock: That 
the wages of Colorado are lower than Wyoming. Montana, and Washington; 
and, in my judgment, they are not conmled, by me at least, to he good, and I 
want to say this in connection with that, for fear t may be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. It is not what a man earns in Colorado that counts; it is 
w hat he gets when they get through with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were saving a little while ago, Mr. Lawson, 
that if an applicant for a Job at a mine should refuse t«> pu> for the things 
that lie uses — his i>o\vder, his fuse, and other things — that the company would 
refuse to employ him? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course the company would 1 h* thoroughly justi- 
fied in the refusal to employ him if lie failed to do that 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). Pardon me. Let im» get* this — if a man refuses 
to let the company check off his wages the amount of the store and rent and 
powder and all tools, blacksmithiug, and so forth, that the.v will he justified 
in discharging him? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not understand the situation. I 
understood the situation, as you explained it, t<> lie substantial^ this: Tf I. as 
a miner, for instance, am employed in a mine, there would he furnished to me 
by the company at my expense 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Powder, fuse, and certain other 
things that would be necessary; and they would he deducted from ni> paj. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commisisoncr Weinstock. Now, of course, if I started out and said: “I pro- 
pose to use your powder and your fuse, but I am not going to pay you for it, 
I am not going to allow you to deduct it from my wages.” I can understand 
that, under those circumstances, the company would he justified in refusing 
to employ me. 

Mr. Lawson. Would you permit me again to get it clear in my mind, to ask 
this question: You are the employer, now, and I am a miner coining to you 
for employment. Suppose I say you shall not deduct from my wages i>o\vder, 
oil, or anything else. I will pay it an pay day. What would you say? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, T should say to you, if I were dealing with 
you personally, “That is all right, Mr. Lawson. I know you and I have confi- 
dence in you.’’ But if I were employing 5, IKK) men, the great majority of whom 
I knew nothing alwnit, who might he here to-day and there to-morrow, T do 
not think I could afford to take chances on it. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; you would check off my wages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But, now, supposing, as an applicant for a job, I 
said to the mine owner. “ I am perfectly willing you should deduct from my 
pay the things I have bought ami used, but I am unwilling you should deduct 
from my pay the dues to the union, because I am unwilling to Join the union.” 
Then, what would happen? 

. r. Lawson. Now’, to illustrate my answer to your question, I wdll have to 
another question. Assume that you are the employer and I the miner who 
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o«nw>s to von, and I say: “T will not submit to my (lues being cheeked oft 
You have 'made an agreement with the rest of the miners in that mine, and I 
say that I will not comply with that agreement because I will not permit my 
tUiVs to he checked off by the organization, or to the organization.” Would 
vou employ me? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Not if I, as the applicant, had agreed that it 
should be checked off. In that case it would be a violation of agreement on 
my part. lint if I came in as an applicant, without having any agreement 

Mr. LuvhON. No; your are the empolyer and I am the applicant for a job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh; that is quite right; if I, as an employer, en- 
tered Into an agreement with the union that I was to deduct from each worker 
a certain sum and turn ii over to the union, of course I would want to stand 
on my agreement. 

Mr. Law sow Yes; there is the check off exactly, and that is the way it 
works. 

Commissioner WrivsiorK. Yes; all right; hut the part I want to get at is 
this. Mr. Lawson; Why should the union demand for itself privileges that It 
is not willing to concede to others' — for instance, a church organization or a 
fraternal order could not come to the employer and ask that the employer shall 
deduct from the w ages of the miner his church dues or his fraternal dues. 
Now, why say that he must deduct the dues for a union V 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I don't Know any difference — any reason why they should 
not come along and deduct church dues if it is agreeable to a man to pay 
church dues, and other moneys out that wnv. I happen to know that I have 
paid, through the check-off’ system, contributions to the sisters who used to 
come around. In fact. I don't remember e\er refusing one. I would say, “ Why, 
yes, I’ll give you a dollar. Just mark it down there.” And it was taken off my 
wages; taken out just tin* same as oil or anything was taken out. I had agreed 
to it just the same as a man agrees to have his dues cheeked off. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Hut isn’t that one of the reasons, Mr. Lawson, 
that Is glum by the employer for refusing to go into a contract with the 
United Mine Workers of America, because they claim that the union demands, 
as one of the conditions, that the employer shall deduct from every worker, 
whether he is willing to agree to it or not, the union dues, and that unless the 
employer will agree to do that, will agree to use his machinery for the collec- 
tion of the union's dues, they will not enter into a union agreement with him? 

Mr. Lwvson. I contend, Mr. Weinstock, that is not the reason, but a subter- 
fuge that they gi\e. They do not use it ns a reason. There is no reason in it 
because they check off themselves at every mine. They have done it to my 
knowledge for more than jears. They do use it for a subterfuge, because 
they do not w’ant to enter into collective bargaining with the employees, and 
they think that sounds well in public to people who do not understand what 
the cheek off really means— people who do not understand that the operators 
themselscs inaugurated that s.vstem. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I can easily understand, Mr. Lawson, that where 
the employer is in perfect sympathy with the union he might be extremely 
willing and anxious to enter into an agreement with the union and would co- 
operate in an agreement ot that kind ; hut where the employer reluctantly deals 
with the union, that lie would raise that as one of the objections to doing so. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, of course, the difference between a man who does it 
reluctantly, or a man who deals at all, or willingly— I think the line is very 
finely drawn there, Mr. W einstoek. And if lie agrees at all I imagine he does it 
willingly. \ ou and I, if we roach an agreement, it will be a mutual under- 
standing and be an agreement; that is all there is to it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1>o all unions in all industries establish the same 
condition that the employer must deduct from the worker’s wages his union 
dues? 

Mr. Lawson. I can not state about that, Mr. Weinstock. I don’t know much 
about any other organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know any other organization that makes 
that condition? 

Mr. Lawson. No; I can not recall any; but I want to say again that I do 
not know much about the workmen in other organizations. 

Commissioner W’ein. stock. You think, from your point of view, the union is 
Justified in demanding of the employer that he shall use his clerical machinery 
for the collection of the union dues? ** 
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Mr. Lawson. Why, absolutely, ns long ns he checks off the other things 
arbitrarily or otherwise. He has just as much right to collect union dues 
from me and other men as long as we agree to It as he has to take off for 
powder or oil or the store or the doctor or rent or anything else. It is just 
the same rights. And I want to say this in connection with that ; just one word 
in connection with that Where the union is recognized, where it has an agree- 
ment, and where there is a complete check off, there is the most harmony and 
the best results gotten In any mine. Where there is no chock off and the mines 
are what they call in some places the open shop, one half union and the other 
half nonunion men, the mine is a state of turmoil all the time, and they do 
not get the efficiency from the men in a mine of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Getting hack to this democracy in Colorado — you 
attended our Denver hearing; at least I saw you there occasionally, 

Mr. Lawson. Yes ; I attended some of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And jou heard the evidence of a number of the 
citizens from Huerfano and those other counties in that part of the State? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Regarding the political situation and the number 
of men having political liberty, how are the judges and the election hoards, 
mid so on, selected in those counties? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, they are selected a little hit like this: Of course, each 
party has a right to select its own judges. In those counties they have got 
enough men on both sides of the house to select safe men who are always with 
the company. That is the way they select them. 

If you will pardon me I would like to answer a little more fully just a ques- 
tion Mr. Welnstock asked ; that is, in connection as to why the people of Colo- 
rado did not recall the judges. I stated a while ago there were a number of 
indictments, eight indictments, against a number of other men, myself included, 
that have been quashed some time ago. Wo were indicted on eight counts 
because we attempted to impeach Judge Greeley W. Whitford, of Denver, for 
throwing about 32 men Into jail. That is the reason llmt the people of Colorado 
do not or are not able to enforce the law, for the democracy does not reign 
there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Had there been snloon keepers and mine bosses, 
and so on. on election boards? 

Mr. Lawson. Oh, yes; that is a very common thing In Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have there been election stations whore there 
were no boards at all to go ahead with the work and the mine boss simply 
appointed a board, acted as the court, and appointed election boards? 

Air. Lawson. I have heard statements of that kind, and I believe testimony 
was given to that effect. But there is something else in connection with that 
that is, I think, even more wonderful in Huerfano County, the domain of 
Jeff Farr. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am coming to that in a second. 

Mr. Lawson. Where the boundary line was changed? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am coming to the kingdom of Jeff Farr in a 
minute. 

Mr. Lawson. I was just going to say they changed the boundary line in 
that county wherever — changed the boundary line of the proceedings where 
men were going to vote, in their opinion, against the Interests of the coal com- 
panies, or Jeff Farr; those boundary lines were changed so that those people 
had to travel for miles and miles and had either to go by foot or go around in 
a wagon to get into the precinct in which they lived. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you heard of thorn voting sheep in these 
counties? 

Mr. Lawson, Yes; that is a common thing with them and has been for the 
past; mules also and box cars and things of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In order to bring the necessary vote up for a 
certain proposition, a certain majority, if there was a number of sheep being 
driven by, they would count the sheep so many votes? 

Mr. Lawson. That has been a custom in Colorado to vote In that way. 
They always hold their returns back in those counties, and particularly those 
where they do not know the count ; they hold it up until the rest of the returns 
were counted, and then they would call in and say, “ How many do you need?” 
tfTItat is common knowledge everywhere. 

' Commissioner O’Connell. Now, in this county Sheriff Farr Is recognized as 
.king, as was said before our commission in our bearing in Denver? 
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. Mr, Lawson. Vos. t . . 

Commissioner O'I'onnul Ho lift 5 ' boon sheriff of this count j for bow many 

years? 

Mr. Lawson. I think about 10. 

Commissioner O’Conmcli- Ami lie is practically recognized as the political 
boss in these counties? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; there is no dispute in that country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lie dominates not only in politics, but lie domi- 
nates the entire liquor business of the community? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that is true; he and a few others dominate the entire 
liquor business in that county. 

Chairman o’Con.nei i.. And he is a representative so said, he is a representa- 
tive of the coal companies in these counties? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; and he does not deny it; and I don’t think they do. 

Commissioner O’Connfii.. He is the man who appointed in the course of 3d 
or GO davs, I don’t remember just which, more than UMM) deputy sheriffs, men 
he had never heard of before or had not seen, and did not know who they were? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nor did he know where they went after he had 
appointed I hem or commissioned them, simply commissioned them and they 
were turned loose during the strike there, armed and turned loose without 
anyone ha\ing control of them at all? 

Mr. Law son. That is correct. 

Commissioner o’Conneii.. According to the evidence before this commission? 

Mr. Law son . That is common knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Con nki i.. And did not know where they were going, did not 
know’ anything with regard to them, and did not know who Ihe.v were? 

Mr. Lawson. Men he had never seen. 

Commissioner O’Connkii.. The> were just turned loose on that, for the pur- 
pose, for no other purpose than breaking the strike or committing crimes even 
to the extent of murder? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that is correct. Thai has been done even to the extent 
of murder. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Mr. Lawson. Common robbery is not paid any attention to among those 
fellows. 

Commissioner Hvkkiman. I have two questions which I have been asked to 
put to you; One is about whether jou have any knowledge of the kind of 
receipts they give for post-ollico orders? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I had a hat full one time of company-store money orders 
that the men received when they asked for the United States post-office money 

orders. They had a habit, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of issuing the 

Colorado Supplv Co. the same thing, it is a subsidiary company, when a man 
or n person went to ask for a money order they issued' them u company monev 
order instead of a United States money order. That was very common also 

Commissioner IIauhimaw Do they stilt do that? 

Mr. Lawson. No. Mr. Welborn testified in Trinidad before the congressional 
committee that he stopped that as soon as he heard about it. Rut that was 
the first time he heard about it. by the way, I think. 

Commissioner Hakkt.m w Can anyone go in or out of the mining camps if 
they happen to he undesirable to the company? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Hvkkiman. And come into the camps? 

Mr. Lawson. They perhaps may come but they go out awful quick again. 

Commissioner JIakriman. In other words, then, they can not go? 

Mr. Lawson. They can’t stay there; that is what* 1 want to state. Tliev 
might get in but they can t stay in, Mrs. Harriman, very long 

Conunissoner Harkimvn. Have you had any experience? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I have had some experience of that kind. I have gotten 
in any stayed in quite a while because they didn’t know’ me, hut that is the 
only way you can stay in those camps. 

Chairman W alsh. Thank you, Mr. Lawson. You will be permanently ex- 
cused now. 

Amos Pinchot. 
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Chairman Wamh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Pinchot. Amos Plnchot. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Mr. Plnehot? 

Mr. Pinchot. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Pinchot. I am a lawyer, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any particular study to industrial mat- 
ters and to the relations between employers and employees? 

Mr. Pinciiot. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have for the last two years — the lust 
three years. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way will you kindly stale along what lines 
your experience and study lias been? 

Mr. Pinchot. It has been largely along the lines of the relations between 
capital and labor, especially into the organization of large industrial companies, 
which we speak of as monopolies or trusts. 1 have from time to time taken 
active part in the investigation of troubles between capital and labor. I \lsited 
strike points and made rejw>rls. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there been some questions submitted to you, Mr. 
Pinchot, covering certain topics that are under consideration at this hearing? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you prepared yourself to reply to those, iirst by 
reading? I believe you mentioned to me j «\sterdn> that you had prepared 
some written answers? 

Mr. Pinchot. I received from the commission six questions, and in order 
to be specific I prepared the answers in writing. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, would you prefer to read from this point? 

Mr. Pinchot. I would rather, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Pinciiot. If it is convenient to the commission. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The commission will la* very pleased to hear you in that 
way. 

Air. Pinchot. The first question that was submitted to me, Mr. Chairman. 
Is, “What 4s your opinion of collective bargaining?” At this stage in the 
world's development it seems to me utterly futile to discuss whether or not 
labor should have the right to bargain collectively with capital. Wo might as 
well, Mr. Chairman, discuss whether slavery or freedom is the better plan. 

The idea that powerful, highly organized corjMirations should refuse to treat 
except with individual employees, who are utterly helpless to drive a bargain. 
Is so feudal and bnrbnious that it is not worthy of serious consideration; at 
least It would not be if such corporations as the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., the 
United States Steel Cnrj>oration, and other great combinations of capital did 
not still take this antediluvian stand. I call the attention of this commission 
to the fact that even college presidents and professors of economics, who are 
often the last to look at labor questions from a human or practical point of 
view, have iu the last few years again and again reiterated the necessity of 
the recognition of labor unions and collective bargaining. In 11)13. Seth 1a>w\ 
ex-president of Columbia, made a strong statement urging the fundamental 
justice and practical necessity of recognizing labor unions. And last year 
Prof. Seliginan, of the same university, pointed out that where collective Imr- 
galning existed labor troubles were minimized. Even the more enlightened 
presidents of our great railroad systems admit not only the fundamental justice, 
but the need to both employer and employee of recognizing unions and bargain- 
ing collectively. Within a few' months, the president of one of our largest 
systems told me that to deny recognition to a union was a thing which, from 
the point of view of both morals and expediency, was hopelessly out of date. 

If I belonged to the labor class I would spend whatever spare time I had in 
strengthening my union and forcing Its recognition by my employers. For I 
would be well aware that through recognition of the union only is it possible 
to break the system of so-called benevolent absolutism by which our great 
corporations are taking away every right from labor except the right to 
work at a wage hardly large enough to supply physical efficiency. 

In the old slavery days, Mr. Chairman. Abraham Lincoln said that if some 
smart Yankee could. invent a strong-armed man without a head he would 
. rgefeive the everlasting gratitude of the advocates of slavery. He also said 
, y /fifpl no mau was good enough to govern another man without that man’s 
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consent. But in the system of Gohlen Knle absolutism, of which so many 
advocate's have appeared as witnesses before your commission, complete con- 
trol — a control touching the most vital things in a man’s life, and fixing the 
conditions in which he must work and live and try to support his family— is 
assumed by the employer. And in spite of the obvious injustice and imprac- 
ticability of this regime, we find many men of general education and refine- 
ment coming before this commission and defending the continuance of this 
system. 

In the questions submitted to me a second question was: “What in your 
opinion is the cause of industrial unrest in this country?” 

My answer to that question is as follows: 

In my opinion the cause of the industrial unrest in this country is the fact 
that there are more men than there are jobs all rhe time, and in hard times 
often a dozen men for each Job. This results in a condition where the men 
are bidding against each other for the jobs. The line which we ought to take 
in attacking such a situation is to develop industry to a point where there 
are more Jobs than there are men. And this can not lie done simply by forcing 
the employers to recognize the unions and assent to collective bargaining. 

When the employer admits the right of labor to share in fixing the conditions 
under which it shall work and live, It is a step in the direction of giving the men 
who lm\e the jobs some degree of freedom and a living wage. But it does 
not provide jobs for the Jobless men. This can only be done by opening up 
opportunities for more industry and consequently for more labor. The real 
duty of labor unionism goes beyond the establishing of collective bargaining. 
It is to cooperate with all intelligent citizens in forcing the public to realize 
flic paramount necessity of increasing the total of productive industry, so 
that the opportunties for both capital and labor will be increased — so that a 
point will he reached, Mr. Chairman, where employers will be bidding against 
each oilier for men Instead of men bidding against each other for employment. 
To-day in this country, which contains to an almost unlimited extent the 
natural resources and raw materials which an* the bases of both industry and 
labor, a condition of restriction exists which limits industry and therefore 
limits the amount of labor which is used in industry. This is the bottom of 
tin* labor trouble. 

In almost every great industry the things which both capital and labor 
must have in order to apply themselves are so cornered or controlled by a 
small monopolist group that business can not he extended and employment 
can not he increased, and there results on the one hand a restriction of product 
and consequent high prices to the consumer, and, on the other hand, a restric- 
tion of labor and consequent unemployment and poverty in the labor class. 
This is what all of us who are Interested in legitimate enterprises or in the 
labor situation must turn their minds to. Mr. Chairman, I will be specific. 

Last year the Legislative Assembly of New Jersey made a report which 
stated that 87 per cent of all the anthracite coal of the United States was 
owned or controlled by a close combination of 11 railroads, in which the 
Philadelphia & Beading alone controlled (>3 per cent of all the unmined coal. 
This cornering of the anthracite coal deposits, which are a basis of both in- 
dustry and labor, produces a condition of restriction in industry and labor. 
In the last three years in which reports are available, 89 per cent of the 
anthracite coal mined in the United States was produced by this combination 
of railroads, which was commonly and correctly termed “the coal trust.” The 
fact that this monopolistic group controls both the coal deposits themselves 
and the railrads w’hicli transport the coal makes it utterly impossible for new 
capital to break into the situation in a large way. The vast majority of 
this coal is held by the operators out of use, partially In order to profit by a 
rise In price and partially to prevent competition. While this condition exists, 
Mr. Chairman, while the thing which both labor and captal must have access 
to in order to apply themselves is held out of reach by those who will not use 
it themselves, It is evident that a vnst limitation of industry and of labor is 
the result. It is patent that in tills one example of the monopolistic control 
of bard coal we have a key not only to the high price of the necessities of 
existence, but to the fact that men are bidding against each other for jobs 
instead of jobs bidding against each other for men. 

The same condition exists to a great extent in the soft coal deposits of 
Colorado. Mr. Rockefeller disclaims control over these coal fields on the ground 
that he Is only the controlling force in one company of the group. But never- 
theless we know that Mr. Rockefeller is morally as well as financially 
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controlling factor In the situation of southern Colorado. We know that there is 
no competition in this one field, the soft coal industry in southern Colorado, 
and we are aware that during the recent strike the monopoly of the owners 
was so open that u committee representing them advertised over their own 
names that if the people of Colorado would help them to put down the strike 
they would, in return, put down the price of soft coal. 

The Steel Corporation owes its ability to prevent competition and to lix prices 
in the steel industry to the same two elements, the ownership of vast tracts of 
the best iron ore and coking coal, and the possession of the railroads necessary 
to transport the ore and coal. Mr. Schwab, himself, who was the Steel Corpo- 
ration’s first president, testified in 1912 that from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
steel produced in the whole of the United States is made from ores from the 
Lake regions from Michigan and Minnesota. This percentage may have 
changed somewhat since he gave his testimony. Mr. II. K. Smith, the Com- 
missioner of Corporations under President Roosevelt and President Taft, is 
authority for the statement that 75 per cent of all this merchantable ore was 
bought or leased by the Steel Corporation at or shortly after its organization. 
Mr. Gary has admitted on the stand before the same inquiry that the Steel 
Corporation held what he termed an “ ultimate monopoly ” in this country’s ore 
lands. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in 1912, said that all of the available ore on the northern 
American continent, both large and small deposits, was preempted. And Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Schwab both testified that no large now steel business could 
be initiated in America on account of the existing control of ore lands. 

In addition to this control of natural resources as a means to restrict both 
industry and labor, the Steel Corporation owns the railroads which haul the 
ore from the lake regions to its own plants and those of the independents. 
The result is that the Steel Corporation, through its ownership of roads, can 
assemble the raw materials necessary to produce a ton of steel or pig iron 
from two to three dollars cheaper than an independent in the steel business. 

Mr. Gary, in 1912, stated on the stand that this differential in transportation 
between the trust and the independents amounted to about $2. An estimate 
was made for the investigating committee of Congress at this time which placed 
the differential at .$3 or more. The Steel Corporation does not prevent com- 
petition, restrict industry, and limit the opportunities of labor by making steel 
more cheaply than t lie independents, for the actual mill costs of the corpora- 
tion and the independents is approximately the same; but owing to its control 
of ore and transportation, it can begin the operation of making the steel ut its 
plants with an advantage over independents so large that no independent can 
compete in the steel industry, and no new capiat can go into steel making 
except \aiUi the Steel Corporation’s consent. 

Again, in addition to this, the customers of the steel trade are largely the 
railroads; and the groups which control the steel trust also control the rail- 
roads. So that one who would compete against the Steel Corporation in selling 
rails would not only have to buck against the differential which I have de- 
scribed above, but would have to sell rails to the railroads in competition with 
the Steel Corporation which practically controls such railroads. 

The beef-packing business Is under much the same limitations as the hard 
coal, the soft coal, and steel business. Through its relation with the railroads 
it can and does obtain transportation upon a better basis than any independent. 
The recent complaint of the Argentine packers who have tried to break into the 
American market has demonstrated this fact. For instance last year the 
Armours stated that they owned $11,000,000 worth of private cars. The rail- 
roads ice these cars. If at the etnl of a year the Armours send In a bill to the 
railroad for damages on account of defective icing or delays in transportation, 
who is to say whether this bill is really a just charge upon the railroads, or a 
rebate which the beef trust gets ns an advantage over outside competitors? 

Miss Ida Tarbell, who has testified before this commission, long ago published 
a story of how the Standard Oil fortune was made und industrial competition 
restricted, and finally killed by Mr. Rockefeller s eriminul alliance with the 
railroads. The story of that episode Is told when we say that Mr. Rockefeller 
went to the railroads and said, “ You must ship for me cheaper than for any- 
body else.” That ended competition. By this simple means industry and labor 
Were restricted in the oil trade and prices were fixed. 

-Later on the Standard Oil found a cheaper method of transportation in pipe 
and last year the Interstate Commerce Commission, speaking of the 
jTjgPtjftHterd Oil Co.’s pipe lines, said : 
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“ The possesion of these j>3i>e linos enables the Standard to control the price 
of crude ]>etroIeum, and to determine therefore the price which its competitors 
in a given locality shall pay.” 

And now I want to call your attention to the next sentence in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s statement: 

“In any industry, whoever controls the avenues of transportation of either 
the raw material or the finished product can speedily drive all competitors out 
of business.” 

Here we have the highest authority in the land plainly stating that through 
the control of transportation a corporation can cripple or destroy industry, and 
this means that it can also close opportunities of labor. This power still exists 
to-day unabated. It has never been broken. As laws have driven monopolies 
from old forms of rebating they have discovered new ones. Division of freight 
rates favoring those wlio initiate business, leasing properties to railroads at 
fancy prices, granting liberal damage claims, deliveries made to private ter- 
minals without charge, ami a hundred other devices by which railroads favor 
great corporations have not only kept rehating alive but have actually largely 
Increased It. 

Commissioner of Corporations Garfield informs us that it was utterly im- 
possible to prevent or even tra<e the methods of establishing transportation 
differentials or rebates which the .Standard Oil Co. and other great industrial 
groups pursue, famt year’s disclosures before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of a dozen different kinds of rebating on gigantic scales has taught us 
that this control over industry and labor lias not been weakened up to date 
find that we can not expect it to he weakened as long as production and dis- 
tribution remain In the same hand. 

The lumber Industry is subject to much the same concentration of owner- 
ship as I lie other great industries which I have mentioned. And. finally, the 
land Itself Is becoming more and more eomontrated in the hands of fewer 
people. I have high authority for tin* statement that the tenant farmers are 
increasing four times as fast in this country as the owner farmers. I have 
myself visited farms in Texas ranging from 1200.0(H) to 1.300.000 acres. In the 
East and the West alike the land, every f> acres of which is a potential living 
for an unemployed man. is being more and more held out of use. The firm of 
Miller & Lux boasted when I was in California that it could drive its cuttle 
over its own lands irom San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Kvery day an Immense intlux of thousands of men and women land from 
Kurope upon American soil. And yet the opportunity for labor on the soil is 
more restricted yearly as the number of foreigu laborers pours in. Unem- 
ployment will continue to Increase. The power of those grout employers, whose 
economic Interest it Is to see that at least two men are asking at the same 
moment for one job. will continue to increase until we take effective steps to 
make accessible to industry the natural resources — the mines, the groat water- 
powers, the timber and agrlcultur.il tracts — which are the absolute necessities 
of both new capital and new labor. 

To this problem all thoughtful, serious-minded citizens must turn their at- 
tention: to this the labor unions as much as 11a* general public must devote 
their efforts; and to this capital — for after all the major portion of capital in 
America is not identified with the great price-fixing monopolies, but hostile to 
them because if Is oppicssed by them — must also head its energies. 

Mr. I* ord said in Ins testimony before this commission that the Government 
should own the mines and other natural resources, which are the foundation 
of industry and labor. This is the only doctrine in which there is any hope. 

The monopolist group will fight this doctrine to the death, but not until it 
prevails will we realize the maximum of industrial development, of democracy 
in industry, or a lair opportunity lop employment on equitable tonus. 

The methods of accomplishing these ends, Mr. Chairman, Government owner- 
ship of railroads and of natural resources, are not mysterious ami thev do not 
involve insurmountable financial problem*. But we could better afford to 
make the change at any price than to continue as we arc going. Through the 
restriction of industry und the consequent power to fix prices of products and 
oppress labor the people of the United States are to-dav giving up to private 
monopolies more than a million dollars a day at a conservative estiitmtC. I 
can prove these figures. Bather than allow this enormous exploitation 1 IF 
would be cheaper for the Government to issue bonds and buy at once some of 
our major railroad systems. ’ * 
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The condition of nonuse of natural resources through their cornering by 
monopolies can be attacked as it has been attacked In Engliml with success, as 
well as in Denmark and France and Germany, by a supertax upon unused laud; 
and by land I mean all of the natural resources which are tlie source of energy 
and the raw materials of production. All of this talk, Mr. Chairman, about 
ameliorating conditions by economically unsound palliatives amounts to walking 
around in a circle. It is useless, mid a growing realization of its futility is 
producing a demand for intelligent consideration of fundamental economic 
problems. 

The next question, Mr. Chairman, which was asked of me \\a>: “What do 
you think of the Golden Rule policy as advocated by several gentlemen aud a 
lady who have testified before tills commission ? ” 

My answer Is the Golden Rule policy simply amounts to sa.ving that because 
capital has in the past controlled labor it lined continue to do so, only its 
control is to he tempered by a Christian spirit. My opinion Is that such a 
course does not suggest a solution. 

The Golden Rule policy was as applicable to shivery as a solution as it is to 
the absolutism in industrial conditions which exist to-day. It was Just as rea- 
sonable to hope that the increasing enlightenment and Christian spirit of the 
southern slaveholders would do away 'with the wrongs of slavery as It is to 
hope that manufacturers to-day by this principle will gradually come to solve 
the problem through individual fair treatment of their employees. When Lin- 
coln said that no man is good enough to govern another man “without that 
man’s consent,” lie did away with the Golden Rule policy once and for all. 
To-day no man is good enough to govern another man and lix the conditions 
under which he must live and work, without sitting down and compromising 
with that man. 

Industrial absolutism, the supreme power of a few individuals over a great 
body of men working for them, can not, in my opinion, even be materially 
mitigated by the Golden Rule poliev. For experience has shown over and over 
again inasmuch as the interest of the employing few often conflicts with the 
interest of the employed many, disputes arise, and when disputes arise, we 
have seen in Colorado, in Pennsylvania, in Calumet, Mieh., in Paint Creek, 
W. Va., in Lawrence, Mass., in Paterson. X. J., in Carteret N. .L, and in a dozen 
other strike points, the Golden Rule has been hung up in the closet and the 
Winchester repeater, loaded with buckshot, lias bmi taken out in Its stead. 

This will go on indefinitely, especially as the most sincere advocates of the 
Golden Rule are absentee landlords, who remain utterly oblivious to the living 
conditions of the employees and whose only instructions to their agents at tin? 
plants are suggestions as to financial management. The utter Ignorance of 
actual conditions in Colorado which Mr. Rockefeller has not only confessed but 
Insisted upon is a typical Instance of how those who advocate tin* Golden Rule 
also maintain an impersonal absolutism which makes the whole Golden Rule 
plan a tragic farce. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s claim that the actual management of the mines is left to the 
local managers may be nominal I> true, but it is not true in fact. It may be 
true that no specific orders have bi»oii issued to managers to get the last Vent 
out of the employees. The fact remains that these managers know that they 
can hold their Jobs only so long as they turn up an amount of profit that is 
satisfactory to the owners. They also know that as long as this profit is 
forthcoming no inquiry will Ik? made by the owners as to how the profit is 
obtained. Under this system even good-hearted managers are tempted by the 
fear of losing their Jobs to oppress (lie employees by forcing them to accept 
low wages, by robbing them of a part of the proceeds of their labor through 
company stores, high rents in company houses, and other devhvs. The corner- 
stone, Mr. Chairman, of this system of industrial exploitation is that the owners 
shall keep themselves in Ignorance of the actual acts of oppression practiced 
by the managers in cliurge of the property. 

That this ignorance of working conditions is an essential part of the system 
of exploitation is disclosed by Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony l>oth before this 
commission and before the congressional committee as well as by his cor- 
respondence. This shows that he was familiar with such details as the build- 
tag ot- churches on the C. F. A I. property, the hiring of Mr. Elbert Huldmrd to 
carry on publicity work, the retaining of air. Ivy Lee at $1,000 a month, the 
existence of clergymen of socialistic views in the mining camps, the hiring of 
$f| ; 4*it)0inobile for imported clergymen in the mining district, and the jmyment 
eC 'Members of the militia out of the company's funds. 
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But ns to wages ami living conditions in general and especially as to the 
tvr innv of the company over the thousands of men and women who are de- 
indent on It, Mr. Rockefeller claims, and I believe his claim is true, that he 
kept himself in the most complete Ignorance. In his testimony before the 
congressional committee he goes so far as to state that he was unaware of the 
existence of the slightest discontent on the part of the miners. 

“I)o vou know” asked the chairman of the congressional investigating com- 
mittee. whether there are any grievances or any claimed by the miners out 

there?” n 

“Mr. TtocitEi kller. By our miners? No. 

“The Chairman. No grievances at all? 

“.Mr. Ro< KhKKLiKiu Not that I know of.” _ . . . . - _ 

This statement Mr. Rockefeller practically repeated in his testimony before 
this commission on Tuesday, January 20. , ^ . . 

Ignorance on the part of tiie actual controlling interest of an industrial cor- 
poration and the delegation of full responsibility to the management at the 
plant becomes an asset to business under the present system of absentee con- 
trol Tt works to the advantage of both Mr. Rockefeller, using him merely as 
an illustration, and of Mr. Welborn. For Mr. Rockefeller is protected because 
he can plead Ignorance of actual conditions, and Mr. Welborn is protected be- 
cause lie can maintain that Ids tirst duty is toward the company. 

This Is exactly what happens not only in Colorado, but in almost every simi- 


lar situation. , 

For instance, the strike at Carteret, N. J., is a particularly pertinent example. 
The Liebig and Chirk & Williams plants at Carteret are subsidiaries of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., a combination incorporated under the 
laws of Connecticut. The chairman of the board of directors lives in Boston. 
The vice presidents live In New York, in New Jersey, and in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the directors are scattered all over the country. One of them, Mr. A. 
Barton Hepburn, is a director of the Rockefeller Foundation. Last October 
the directors informed the local superintendent, whom I know, and whom I 
believe is an intelligent and decent man, that wages of the employees should 
bo cut 20 per cent. 

In January the employees decided that they could not continue to support 
their families on .$1.60 a day. They struck, and next day, in order to protect 
the property of the company 100 gunmen wore sent for and sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs. The result of the importation of these gunmen in Jersey was prac- 
tically tin* same as that of Mr. Wolhorn’s importation of gunmen into the coal 
fields of ( Ndorado. On the 10th of January, O’Brien’s gunmen shot into a mass 
of unarmed strikers and kept on shooting for 15 minutes, although the strikers 
fled and offered no resistance. Again using Mr. Rockefeller merely as a type 
of absentee landlord, bis innocence of knowledge of conditions upon the prop- 
erty gives him the privilege of appearing before the public as free from re- 
sponsibility for the atrocities in Colorado as Little Eva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was guiltless of the acts of Simon Logree. 

Mr, Rockefeller before your commission has again and again emphasized 
Ids appreciation of the fact that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was making 
unsatisfactory financial returns upon his father’s investment. He has demon- 
strated clearly his belief that his father’s money under Welborn’s management 
was not > ieldJng enough. lie says it has only paid a savings-bank percentage. 
Counting the actual dividends which the Rockefellers chose to take out of the 
company, this Is technically true. But It is far from true that Mr. Welborn’s 
management was weak in regard to the annual earnings, which were put back 
in the company in the form of surpluses. 

Moody’s Manual shows, just ns Mr. Rockefeller, jr., states, that preferred 
dividends were not paid until 1012 and 1918, when 5 per cent and 43 per cent 
were declared, respectively. But It also shows that in 1910, 1911, 1912, and 
1913, I he company earned and carried forward as surplus over charges 
$1,500,090, $1,200,000, $1,800,000, and 1.700,000, respectively. This is ft remark- 
nble tribute to Mr. Welhorn’s efficiency in getting profits out of a concern which 
not long ago was in a deplorable financial condition. It Is also a testimonial to 
the business acumen of the controlling interest that chose and retailed, Mr. 
Welborn in the position of managing president and gave him a free hand tp.do 
anything he liked at the plant. 

In Its analysis of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Moody’s Manual for 1914 re-) 
marks upon its progress during the last five years in strengthening its finance* 
and adding to Its available revenues. 
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It 1 continues: “The surplus which the company has recently been showing 
has now accumulated to such an extent that the company is in a position to 
pay back unpaid dividends on the preferred stock, and during the fiscal year 
ending last June, 43 per cent of these back dividends were paid, leaving about 
09 per cent still to pay. It is probable that with another year’s business equal- 
ing that of 1913 the company will have no difficulty In paying the remainder 
of these back dividends and will be in a position to disburse moderate payments 
on the large common-stock issue.” As a matter of fact, the next year was a 
bad year, on account of the strike, and showed a deficit, instead of a surplus, of, 
I think, about $800,000. 

The next question that was asked me was: “What is your opinion as to the 
influence of large donations by the Rockefeller or other foundations on schools 
and universities”? 

My answer, Mr. Chairman, is nothing more powerful and subtle than the 
influence of such donations upon institutions whose existence is largely de- 
pendent on donations. 

Some joars ago an arms company offered the Audubon Society of America 
a large annual Income for a stated period for protecting birds. As I remember 
it was $25,000 a year. The arms company imposed absolutely no conditions, 
mid, in the letter’ offering the money, it expressly stated that it did not seek 
to hamper the activity of the association, although it hoped—merely hoped— 
that the association would not take a position hostile to repeating shotguns 
for the purposes of killing game. 

After considerable controversy, the association decided that the fending of 
gratitude which its directors would naturally have toward the arms company, 
and their natural desire that the donation should he continued beyond the 
period stated, would Inevitably have a very real Influence upon their future 
attitude. The gift was rejected, with thanks. I have since heard members of 
the association state very frankly that they thought they had a narrow escape 
from losing a considerable degree of liberty. 

In spite of every good intention, we can not get away from the fact that 
when we accept large benefits from anybody we want to pay for thorn, and we 
also want to act so that the benefits will continue. And in this very creditable 
desire t<» pay one’s way, as well as in the expectation of more benefits, in the 
future lies the danger to Independence. 

Some cynic has described gratitude as a lively sense of more favors to come. 

The Rockefeller Foundation Is a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of New York with a charter so broad as to include almost every human 
activity. On the other hand, its control is absolutely a Rockefeller control. 
A majority of Its directors are men who are or have been employed by Mr. 
Rockefeller, and who have publicly expressed the opinion that the Rockefeller 
system, as exemplified in the Colorado coal fields, is a high expression of 
American Industrialism. The Rockefeller Foundation has an immense annual 
income, which will probably average about $5,000, 000. The General Education 
Board, whose report has just been published, is also a Rockefeller concern. 
Into the treasury of the board Mr. Rockefeller has paid $53,000,000, a part of 
which was in bonds of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Assuming that the Rockefeller Foundation, as well as the General Educa- 
tion Board, may have to do with educational matters as well as investigations, 
I can see a grave danger in the acceptance by universities, schools, and Institu- 
tions of donations upon a large scale from such sources. 

Take, for example, the influence upon courses of economics In schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Suppose a young instructor of economics were giving a 
course of lectures upon industrial production and t lie relations between capital 
and labor. It Is natural that in his lectures he would want to go very fully 
into such subjects as price-fixing monopolies, the recognition of unions, col- 
lective bargaining, etc. lie might analyze production under the private mo- 
nopoly system and expose its dangers to consumer, to industry, and to labor. 
Again he might give his frank opinion of the results of absentee landlordism 
and of the whole structure of undemocracy and concentrated absolutism which 
companies like the C. F. & 1. and the United States Steel Corporation have inau- 
gurated and successfully maintained throughout their plants. 

No^V, what I say is this : The gratitude which the faculty and trustees of a 
u Viiiiversity ought to feel to an instructor who showed the students the utter 
unsoundness of production under a system of absolutism might seriously con- 
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flk't with the gratitude which they could not hut feel toward those whose 
gift# were making the university imisperous mul useful. 

I say that this instructor who treated with frankness and Intelligence the 
economic system for which tiie directors of the educational hoard and the 
foundation stand would find himself in a peculiar position. He would gradually 
realize that, somehow or other, through nobody \s fault perhaps, there Juid arisen 
a fending of strain, or at least, a lack of sympathy between himself and the 
members of the faculty and the trustees, whose duty it was to cure for the 
iiuiversit.v \s imanci.il well-being. Somior or later he would become convinced 
that full appreciation of his efforts in this particular college or university liad 
been rendered exceedingly improhahle. Jii> chances of a Sabbatical year, the 
acceptance by tin* university of his lecture courses as textbooks, the probability 
that he would be sent to represent the university at important conferences— 
(lave and many other things would seem to have become more remote, because 
he had committed the error of preaching a doctrine hostile to the sources 
from which the university had drawn and probably would continue to draw 
large and necessary sums of money. 


Mr. ( halrman, l sjieak advisedly and alter some inquiry when I say’ that the 
smaller colleges of Ibis country mv lull of instructors and professors who have 
not been deliberately’ driven from larger universities on account of economic 
opinions unfriendly lo benevolent exploiters in industry, but who nevertheless 
have found their chairs in the large universities untenable, and have left them 
owing to inll uences which were irresistible but too subtle to complain about 
aloud* 

I do not say that this has been anything in the nature of a conspiracy on the 
part of the mlcresK who give millions, but the ever-present and powerful 
apirlt oi acquisition, wJmh is an integral part of the consciousness of our 
lines 10 StlC n,1JJ,>ltlatiolLs » Ju,> instinctively along logical, self-protective 
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But we need not go hack to 18ir. to find examples of the control of thought 
by influence exerted over educational iastitullons. The militarist movement 
u German} oilers a still more vivid illustration. For 20 years official Ger- 
M *'‘ n histdluig into the peupie tlie necessity for u world-wide exten- 
sion of German institutions. The writings of von Bernliurdi and Tivltschke 
carry one message- and that message is the duty of exereising power t at rests 
upon those who are fit for power. That is the bottom of mil tarism-if a 
doctrine utterly and diametrically opposed to dentocracy. In order to ^rn-rv 
forward the militarist gospel so that Germany would accept the theory that it 

V> hen we mid of the expenditure of $57,000,000 by tbe General Education 
Board, when we think of the annual expenditure of $5,000,000 bv the Bpcke- 
feller Foundation our uiuife irresistibly compare the probable requite offhkT 
in its relation to things i industrial, with the known results of the activlftoT of 
Metternlcli and of the German militarists iu the field of things poltical 
A few (Jays ago. Prof. Boss, of Wisconsin, speaking of our ^tfoimdatloiw 
said. Thousands of experiences lm\e shown the tendency of bourds to ad* 
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minister a charitable foundation in a narrow or class spirit or according to 
obsolete ideas or exploded theories.” 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until Mmuluy morning at 
10 o’clock, I desire to announce timt, on account of the other uses to which 
these two rooms in this building will be put so incessantly during the coming 
week, the further hearings of the commission wll take place at the Metropolitan 
Building, No. 1 Madison Avenue, in the assembly ball, on the eleventh floor. 
We will adjourn to meet at the Metropolitan Building at 10 o'clock Monday 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 1.05 o’clock p. m.» on this Saturday, January 80, 1915, an 
adjournment was taken until 10 o'clock Monday morning, February 1, 1915, 
to meet in the assembly hall in the Metropolitan Building, New York City.) 


Nkw York Cuy, February I, I9lo~-I0 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Harriman, 
Ballard, Weinstock, (larretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The house will please be in order. We will proceed now. 
Mr. Pinchot, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AMOS PINCHOT— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now. 

Mr. Pinchot. When I stopped reading on Saturday, Mr. Chairman. I was 
quoting the statement of Prof. Boss, of Wisconsin, which lie made last week — 
I think it was the early part of last week — in regard to the Rockefeller and 
other foundations. He said : 

\ “Thousands of experiences have shown the tendencies of boards to admin- 
ister a charitable foundation In a narrow or class spirit or according to obsolete 
ideas or exploded theories. To make these foundations safe, the wide basis of 
control should be changed.” 

f That is the end of Ids quotation, f Beading :1 

“It seems to me that, if these great foundations are allowed to exist, one of 
the problems of this commission N to suggest a means of control which will, to 
some extent, insure their being used in the interest of the public and in accord- 
ance with democratic principles.” 

• The next question which was asked me by the commission was: “What sug- 
gestion can jou make looking toward the more peaceful settlement of Industrial 
disputes? ” 

► My answer is: There are many things which can be done to facilitate a more 
equitable adjustment of the quest ions arising between capital and labor. 1 
have mentioned collective bargaining as n fundamental principle which is to be 
insisted on at this time. Discontinuance by Ihe operators of the practice ol’ 
using irresponsible private armies will also help. 

But there is one matter which seems to me of Immense importance. Labor 
should be aide to feel that its side of the controversy will be fully and fairly 
treated In the public press. 

■ In my opinion there is no one element, not even the attitude of the often 
Isolated and Ignorant controllers of industrial corporations, which gives labor 
a feeling of such helplessness and bitterness us its knowledge that the merits 
of Its side of the question x\ i 1 1 not he presented to the public through the press. 
When I speak of the press, I refer to the newspapers in general, and portion- 
jlarly to one of the groat news associations, whose business it is to furnish In- 
formation to the newspapers. 

i There are two major news furnishing associations — the Associated Press and 
the United Press. The former sells news chiefly to morning newspnpers, the lat- 
ter to evening papers. The United Press is conducted by a group of younger 
men who have a broader attitude toward industrial questions, and who ‘usually 
give fair treatment to both sides in their reports of conflicts between labor 
and capital, but the Associated Press, under older and more conservative 
indfta^einent, take affirmatively the side of capital. 

1 I was Informed by a representative citizen of Colorado, himself a newspaper 
man of high standing and a subscriber to the Associated Press, that the failure 
of the Associated Press to carry news impartially In the labor troubles was a 
Serious element in giving the strikers the feeling that they could not hoi>e for 
Justice. 
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Last year in the strike which occurred in the soft-coal districts of West 
/irginla the Associated Press gave characteristic evidence of its partiality to 
the operators side of the case. I will mention one instance, which is typical. 


Virginia the Associated 

he operators side of the case. 1 win memion one instance, wmen is typical. 
Early in February an armored train, later described in the testimony before 

l.w. Itteilr.v. no +lw. (I nrtnfh Ovw.nl nl »* v.r..« v. 
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the Senate Investigating commission as the “ Death Special,” was run during 
ti e night through the tent colony of strikers at Holly Grove, W. Va. It was 
10 o’clock, and the miners were Just going to bed, when suddenly the armored 
train poured a heavy fire from rifles and machine guns into the tents with 
fatal effect*. I rpiote now from fhe testimony of Lee Calvin before the Senate 
committee. He was on the armored train in the capacity of a guard and at 
the imitation of the sheriff of the county. ITe says: 

“It came down to Charleston for us and we got on the train, about 9 or 
maybe 10 , some where around there, and w’ent on up to Paint Creek, * * * 
and I was leaning out of the window that way [indicating] and they com- 
menced streaming tire out of the baggage car — you know — flashes, reports, and 
erodes from the machine gun at a lot of tents, and the train went along with a 
stream of lire, which continued coming out of the Gatling gun all along.” 

That is the end of the part of the testimony of Mr. Calvin that I have quoted. 
Commissioner Weinstock. The testimony presented where? 

Mr. Pin< iror. Pefore the committee of the Senate of the investigation of the 
strike in Michigan (West Virginia | in what they called the Calumet & Hecla 
group of mines. [Mr. Pinchot corrects this reference below.] 

Mrs Estep, one of the miner’s wives, wdio with her husband and family was 
•/vr 1 K < * ,( * thw* shooting began, described the incident as follows : 

‘ we heard the train come shooling, and he hollered for us to go to the cellar 
( ' lir out the front door. Him and some more boys that 

i <i‘ In there, they ran out of (lie front door and I wont through the kitchen 
mu! I never got any further than the kitchen door. We were all trying to get 
to the cellar, lie was standing right at the corner of the cellar near the 
cc-llMr ’’ < "' ,r " 1110 1 " aS stun,iln "' for me to go and got into the 

■uTm* KsX'^mfunv^iahnshed " <XU '' ! "' V ° f "* W,dence 0t botb C “ lvl " 

I he tir*t serious outbreak in over a month occurred Friday (the 7fld 
rnmnhei-o^^^rd:^' °"- MuHlhw "itlfhu.iets an’, 

Th,,eS ' A “ 

. <1<>sl,, ° , 1 ” '' !|N the commission’s attention to another tvpical Instance of 

a;rj' ri " rvorsl,m ,,f n, " vs i,y *» s tl 

Michigan. 1 '" 1 ' ^ " prw,t ^ """ 111 I™**™ in the copper mines of 
testimony 1 appeared'^m ^andfTji '?V vhorc the , 

“ Michigan ” was a mistake. J " ia str,ke ' of cours e. The word 

Commissioner Wei n stock. I soe 

a committee of citizens rcpnsentC tlm m o ‘"f' aml s, '? t >'» the back by 
the shooting, which was substantiated hv ti 1 'Lm* rnto T s * Moyer’s account of 
Investigating committee— this wns'not a senator! fi^ 6 bef ^ re the congressional 

S:r'" lllW 0f the n ° use "’ bb ‘ b Congressman MolZdd instigated-^ as 

mob 1 entered ''the " TimT^ouLr ‘ Wherl° iTT™, . a , frlend wh *' 

and told them I was Moyer. Then they attacked i/ O T y0r? J t ! lrned 
with an automatic revolver, I was feaninf foruLi 1 ?f ruck on 

revolver stood over me. When he hit mv hlni ti! ’ n ! ul the 1110 n with the 
litu jit mi my head the revolver exploded and th* 
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bullet entered my back. Then the crowd began to go mad. I wns dragged 
from the room, down the stairs, and out Into the street. Frequent changes 
were made of the men dragging me along, when two had exhausted themselves 
In kicking me in the back and. beating me, two others would grab my arms ami 
begin upon me anew. This kept up until we reached the Houghton depot. The 
mob kept shouting * Kill him ! Hang him ! Throw him into the lake! ’ ” 

Moyer was then put on the train. He found himself in charge of guards, 
who he says had instructions to kill him if he tried to get off. The Associated 
Press’s account of this, as stmt out under the date of December ‘JO and pub- 
lished in the Chicago Kecord-Heruld on December 27, page 4, is as follows: 

“Charles H. Moyer, president of tlie Western Federation of Miners, was put 
on a train and sent out of the copper country strike district to-night. It is 
believed he will go to Chicago.' Moyer, it is said, refused to make a retraction 
satisfactory to the committee. A short time later he and John Tanner, an 
organizer of the Western Federation, were observed on a street car going from 
Hancock to Houghton. Just across the bridge connecting the two towns, and 
about 400 feet from the structure, is the depot of the copper-range railroad. 
There it was noticed that Moyer and his companion boarded a train bound for 
Chicago. They were accompanied by three men who seemed to be guarding 
them, although there was no visible demonstration of force or coercion.” 

That is the account which the Associated Press sent out of the shooting and 
the deportation of Moyer. 

Doth in the West Virginia and Michigan strikes the Associated Press grossly 
misrepresented the real condition of affairs. This was due in part to the fact 
that in West Virginia it got its information from a man identitied with the 
coal companes, while in Michigan, during a large part of the strke, the Asso- 
ciated Press received its information from two newspaper offices controlled by 
the mine operators. They had no man there of their own during a large part 
of the strike, but got their information from two newspaper otliees which 
belonged to the mine operators. But w hatever the machinery may have been 
through which suppression and misrepresentation occurred, the fact remains 
that it did occur, and that it resulted in blinding the public to the actual facts 
until congressional investigations brought them out. It also produced, upon 
the part of the strikers, a feeling of intense and natural bitterness, and a 
belief that the merits of their cause would never he fully brought before Ihe 
American people. 

I have quoted this, showing these dispatches, because I think they rep- 
resent cases that are typical, because most of the cases of misrepresenta- 
tion and suppression have been less easy to demonstrate. But these two cases 
are so plain that I thought they ought to he in the record. And with re- 
gard to that I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in all probability the 
testimony which I give in regard to the Associated Press will not be curried 
throughout the country by the Associated Press wires. There is n rule, which 
I believe is contained in the by-laws of t lie Associated Press, that any news- 
paper editor, people that subscribe to the Associated Press, will be disciplined 
if he prints as news in his paper matter that is deemed derogatory to the 
Associated Press. 

I believe that it is of the highest importance that an investigation should 
be conducted by this commission or some similar body into the handling of 
news in labor controversies. The Influence of public opinion can only he 
justly exerted when the public is put in possession of the facts. 

The next question which the commission asked me was: “ Do you believe that 
the solution to industrial troubles is through the Government taking a larger 
part in industrial life?” 

My answ’er is: I do not believe that either the cify, the State, or the Federal 
Government should go into Industrial production. Industrial production should 
he conducted by private concerns. I believe in competition in industry. I do 
not bold with either monopolist or socialist, for both advocate the elimination 
of competition in industry. In order to have competition in industry, which 
spells efficiency, we must make transportation and the raw T materials which are 
the basis of industry accessible to all on equal terms. That Is why I advocate 
Government ownership of railroads and Government ownership of natural re- 
source with a leasing system such as Is now in practice with regard to water 
pgPHCff on Federal property. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I notice, Mr. Pincliot, that the rule that you say the 
^^soclated Press has does not appear in the written answers. Will you repeat 
J^trule? 
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Mr I * i vt hot. I could not repeat it verbatim, Mr* Chairman, but there Is a 
rule that the members of I he Associated Press, the newspapers which belong 
to the Associated Press throughout the country, are subject to discipline and 
the toss of the Associated Press franchise If they publish mutter wldch the 
Associated Press g.nernors, directors, deem to be derogatory or unjustifiable. 

Chairman Walmi. Well, has that rule been admitted by the Associated Press 
any place? 

Mr. Pi Nciior. II has. 

CJialrman Wai.sii. Is there a record of it? 

Mr. Pimhot. I know of memoers of the Associated Press who have been 
disciplined. Mr. Medill McCormick. who was part owner of the Chicago 
Tribune, was disciplined for publishing matter in the Associated Press which 
the gmernors of the Associated Press deemed derogatory. 

Chairman Waiml What character of matter was it? 

Mr. Pi.ncjiot. I do not remember the particular case, Mr. Chairman. It is 
some time since Mr. McCormick described the incident to me. 

Chairman Walmi. Has there been a public record made any place in any 
investigation in which the rule of the Associated Press has been set out? 

Mr. Pim nor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is. Last year Mr. Shearn, now 
Justice Shearn, was counsel for the New York Sun In the complaint which was 
laid before the Department of Justice in Washington, and that complaint, which 
Mr. Shearn handed in in the form of u written brief, contains the matter which 
jolt speak of. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Would .mui he kind enough, inasmuch as jou have referred 
to it, to ascertain where it can he obtained and, if possible, sill unit it to the 
commisMon? 

Mr. PiM iior. I turn* one copy an^elf, which I will submit to you, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Very good. 

(A pamphlet entitled “The Freedom of the Press from Unlawful Restraints 
and Monopoly,” in the matter of the complaint of the Sun Printing & Publishing 
Association against the Associated Pres*, being a statement of facts addressed 
to the lion. James C. McKeynolds, Attorney (Jeneral of the United States, was 
subsequently submitted b.\ Mr. Pinclmt in primed form. ) 

Chairman Wvi.su. That is all. You will be permanently excused. We are 
very much obliged to you for your attendance. 

Mr. PiNciiox. Thank you, sir. 

Clmirmnu Walsh. Mr. James MacKaje. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES MacKAYE. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please lie In perfect order— tlie entire 
bouse. We can not proceed until all discussion at the end of the ball is ended 
end there is perfect quiet. 

Please state your name. 

Mr. MacKaxk. James MaeKaye. 

Chairman Walsh. What is >our business, Mr. MaeKaye? 

Mr. MacKayk. Engineer. 

(Chairman Wai.sii. What sort of engineer? 

Mr. MacK \ \k. Chemical engineer. 

Chairman Walsh. Chemieal engiut‘er? 

Mr. MacKayk. Yes. 

Chairman W vlsh. Where do \ou reside? 

Mr. MacK uk. Cambridge, Mass. 

Chairman Walsh. How* long have you lived at Cambridge, Mass.? 

Mr. MacKayk. About 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state definitely what branch of that 
profession you have practiced— that is, in what line and what your work 1ms 
been, say, for the past 10 jears. 

Mr. MacKayk. It has been in the investigation ami development of industrial 
cliemicnl processes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, please explain fully the nature of it, where you do 
your work, and the general character of it 

Mr. MacKaye. The work Is done largely in the laboratory or laboratories, and 
where investigations are required we, of course, use reference books, etc. Most 
of the work is carried on in the laboratory. 

Chairman Walsh. Aside from your laboratory work, have you made any 
study of industrial problems? 
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Mr. MacKaye. I lmve. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what study you have made, how extensive It 
‘ 1ms been along that line? 

Mr. MacKaye. It has been mostly in the nature of reading about them, and 
making an attempt to apply the engineering method to them. * 

Chairman Walsh. Please state with what concerns you have been con- 
nected, and wlmt industries you have done engineering work for in the strict 
line of your profession. 

Mr. MacKaye. Practically all of the time with the firm of Stone & Webster. 

Chairman Walsh. What is their business? 

Mr. MacKaye. Engineering in general, mostly electrical engineering. 

Chairman Walsh. For what concerns do they do work? 

Mr. MacKaye. Well, so many different ones that it would be diincult to 
enumerate them, but T could giw* \ ->u a book that enumerates them — there are 
CO or 70 under their control. 

Chairman Wai.«h. In order that we may get a little better opinion during Ibis 
testimony, please state what the la rue comorns are, whether tho> are trans- 
portation companies throughout the United States, and control, if any, that 
the concern lias o\er those. 

Mr. MacKaye. They are counecicd largely with water jw>wer. They are 
popularly classed as one of the members ol' the so-called water-power trust, I 
suppose. Their largest concern in that line is at Keokuk. Iowa, where they 
have dammed the Mississippi Ui\er. They hn\e large electrical interests in 
Oregon, Washington. Florida, Georgia. Massachusetts, Texas, and other States. 
They are interested particularly in electrical properties, transportation, light- 
ing, and power; but. of course, Mr. Chairman. I am not here as their repre- 
sentative, you understand. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand that. 

Mr. MacKaye. It is entirely in my individual capacity that I am here. 

Chairman Walsh, I understand: bur we would like to get the information 
gained by your experience, and the access that you have had to institutions 
that might stimulate your research along those lines personally, and that might 
give you the experience. 

Mr. Mai Kaye. I do not think that anything I have to say can acquire au- 
thority from any of their operations. With the management of such opera- 
tions I have had mulling to do. as uiy capacity is entirely technical. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ilsne you. a^ a result of your study, worked out a con- 
structive plan, deeimsl by you to be of \nlue in connection with the labor 
policies and methods of large corporations? 

Mr. MacKaye. I have a plan that would I a* along that general line. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will jou please explain this phm to the commission? 

Mr. MacKaye. With jour permission I will read t lie plan, because it is 
rather specific. 

Chairman Wxish. Very good: please do s«>. 

Mr. MacKaye (reading) : 

suggestion of a method ion Tin: improvement of industrial relation s 

THROUGH COMPETITION UV PlllLICLY CONTROLLED COMPETITORS. 

The method outlined herein for regulating imlustril relations between em- 
ployers, employees, and the public is applicable to all large-scale competitive 
industries, and may be extended to public monopolies. To determine its efficacy 
experimentally it should preferably be applied simultaneously in several Indus- 
tries of widely differing types, although much could be learned from its appli- 
cation to a single Industry- Sm h an isolated experiment, however, would de- 
prive the method of the advantageous interindustrial relations which are a 
proper part of it. 

The method in brief is to establish, in all lines of industry to be regulated, 
competing and self-supporting industries, chartered by the Federal Government, 
and operating under regulations adapted to secure the greatest possible benefit 
to producers and consumers, these industries to l»e a means of establishing 
standards by which competing Industries may be Judged, and to wiileh, if de- 
sired, they may be made to conform, either by extending sufficiently the compe- 
tition of standard industries or by prescribing by law standard conditions of 
competition. 

The method involves the following features, subject to such modification 
- and extension as experience may suggest : 
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The appointment by the President of a commission to assume general charge 
of the work. , , . 

The creation by the commission, in each line of industry which they may 
select for regulation, of at least one large scale standard establishment or 
enterprise. In establishing these enterprises the commission should have the 
benefit of such expert advice as they rnay deem well to secure. 

The appointment bv the commission of proper oilicers to carry on the affairs 
of each such establishment, including u treasurer, a works manager, and a sales 
manager, or their equivalents. 

The charter of each such establishment to be in the name of the officers 
specified as charter grantees. 

The issue by the United Stales of bonds in amounts to be determined by the 
commission, subject to the control of Congress, sullldent to iinance each of 
said enterprises. 

The operation of each standard unit of industry should be open to inspection 
and study by the commission, and subject to the following 10 conditions of 
control : 

(1) The fixing of minimum wages and salaries of operatives, including those 
of the grantees, either by a statistical hoard or expert of the Bureau of Labor 
or by the commission. The wages and salaries so fixed to be those current in 
the given industry for the same class of service, and to be varied only as said 
current wages and salaries vary. * 

CJ) The fixing of maximum prices by the same or a corresponding board or 
expert or by the commission, said prices to be those current in the given indus- 
try for the same classes of product or service, and to be varied only as may 
he necessary to maintain competition. 

Ci) The prescription and enforcement by the commission of regulations fix- 
ing standards of products or sen ice in each establishment. 

(4) The prescription by the commission of regulations relative to safety, 
sanitation, and working conditions in general throughout each establishment. 

Probably, hut not necessarily, the prescription by the commission of 
regulations governing the employment, promotion, and discharge of operatives, 
constituting a sort of civil-service system. 

((*») The establishment of reserves for contingencies for the purpose of pre- 
\enting excessive fluctuations of operating and maintenance expenditures. 

(7) The establishment of mutual reserve deficit Insurance between the sev- 
eral standard establishments to prevent the occurrence or minimize the amount 
of deficits resulting from causes heyoiul the control of the grantees. 

(8) The establishment of mutual facilities for the transfer of operatives be- 
tween the several standard establishments to prevent or minimize the dis- 
charge of competent operatives through unavoidable fluctuations in the demand 
for their services. 

(P) The payment into the Treasury of the United States by each establish- 
ment, at the close of each tlscal year, of 6 per cent of its bonded indebtedness 
to meet interest and sinking-fund charges. 

( 10 ) — 

Tills is the most important section, Mr. Chairman — 

The dixision (either equal or in some other definite proportion) at the close of 
each fiscal year of any surplus, after all charges have been met, between the 
operatives of the establishment, including the grantees, and the customers 
thereof; each operative to receive a share of t ho operatives’ allotment propor- 
tionate to his wage or salary, and each customer a share of the customers* 
allotment, proportionate to his purchases, during the fiscal year In question. 

The advantages of the establishment of such standard industries are of three 
kinds — advantages of operation, of regulation, and of information. 

The principal advantages in operation would be as follows; 

Capital is procurable at a low rate of interest. 

Thorough inspection by the commission of books, operations, products, and 
services Is possible, subject lo no harassing restrictions. 

There Is no conflict of interest between employers in tlie persons of the 
grantees and other operatives, because, in the first place, all have a common 
economic interest in making the surplus in each establishment as large a# possi- 
ble, and, in the second place, because the fixation of wages is removed the 
control of the grantees. 

There is no conflict of interest between producer nnd consumer in any matter 
aftectable by the former, because, in the first place, they have a common eco** 
nomie interest in making the surplus in each establishment as large as possible* 
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and, in the second place, because tlie fixation of prices, ns of wages, Is removed 
from the control of the grantees, leaving to them the sole function of directing 
the purely productive and distributive operations of the establishment. 

The principle illustrated in the foregoing plan as modified particularly by 
conditions 3, 2, and 3 providing for control of production and sale by interested 
persons (the charter grantees) and the control of wages, prices, and quality 
of products by different and disinterested persons, I call the principle of divided 
economic function, because it divides these several functions of conducting 
industry (which under the present system are combined) In a manner essential 
to harmonious industrial relations. 

The principle illustrated in condition 10 providing for the division of the 
annual surplus between producers and consumers I call the principle of condi- 
tional or proportional compensation, because it renders the compensation of the 
producer conditional upon and proportional to the service lie renders the con- 
sumer. 

By the adoption of these two principles the industrial relations which are most 
potent in producing the difficulties of modern industry — the relations which cre- 
ate the labor problem on the one hand and accentuate the problems of high 
prices on the other — are reversed. In place of a conflict is substituted nn 
identity of interest of all parties concerned. Employer and employee pull 
together, because they have a common, substantial, and proportional interest 
in the efficient conduct of industry, and producer and consumer pull together 
for the same reason, since the method of organization so operates that, with 
given current wages and prices, the lower the actual price the higher the actual 
wage. Thus In place of the conflict inherent in the present industrial relations 
of the community, the method proposed substitutes not the neutral or indiffer- 
ent relation characteristic of ordinary public operation but a relation actively 
reverse to that of conflict. By these devices the ordinary incentive of economic 
gain is made to result in an Identity instead of an antagonism of interest 
throughout the community, and the way becomes open to combine the advan- 
tages and avoid the disadvantages of both the private and public methods of 
conducting economic operations and to convert the Irrepressible conflicts of 
modern industry into equally irrepressible harmonies. 

The principal advantages in regulation would be ns follows: 

The regulation would be through competition, and hence would have the ad- 
vantages of that oldest and most natural form of regulation, a form which has 
operated since prehistoric times and is still in operation, though modified in 
considerable degree in modern industrial nations. The main advantage of the 
competitive form of regulation is that it is not arbitrary and tends to a natural 
equilibrium of industry through the law of supply and demand. 

But competition, though having this advantage, has certain great disadvan- 
tages which can be eliminated by imposing proper instructions, such as mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours of labor, safe and sanitary conditions of employ- 
ment, and penalties for adulteration, misbranding, wasteful exploitation of nat- 
ural resources, etc. 

Such restrictions upon competition could, under the system. proposed, be made 
uniform, applying to all units of an industry alike; that is, the conqietitlon 
could be made fair, the Government imposing no restrictions on any competitors 
of a charter grantee not imposed upon the grantee also, so that all would stand 
upon the same footing in these respects. 

If it be objected that on account of certain advantages enjoyed by the charter 
grantees in virtue of tlieir Government backing and their methods of opera- 
tion the competition would not lie fair to other operators not enjoying these 
advantages, the reply is that If, by means of the advantages cited, the charter 
grantees can serve the public interest better than tlieir competitors, then to 
forbid their competition would be unfair to the public, since the public is enti- 
tled to the best and most efficient service it is possible to give it. Any other 
standard of fair competition is based on the view that the public exists for the 
benefit of industry, not industry for the benefit of the public. 

By Imposing restrictions thus uniformly the effect of the same upon industry 
could be directly observed in the units of industry operated by the charter 
gra^ees and thus the reasonableness or otherwise of the restrictions properly 
gauged. The justice of the complaints of those subject to restrictive industrial 
legislation could thus be estimated at Its true value and modifications made 
accordingly. 

* Compared with other methods of regulation, particularly the common method 
M^,ffegu1&tlon by litigation practiced under the Sherman Law, the method pro- 
,!#OSed should be exceedingly cheap, because the charter grantees are self-sup- 
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of nmrse It cwicrirtUf tluit durln* some time of widespread and 
£ ttlil i tawiton in Industry, oven deficit Insurance would not pre- 
! deficits in the business of tlie charter grantees, and thus 

the Jiveoim. i t ^ wiuhl become a loser though being the creditor of bankrupt 
tlie (,a\«u u ir w»u during such times the establishments 

S rtiaJ^^ZXdligiib^to the ^disease know, as “the timidity 
nf canitnl ” would tend to steady industry in general and thus forestall, or at 
llit diminish, the severity of depressions. If sufficiently extended they would 

^There a re' * how ever, pientv of precedents for the risk of public money in 
onler to iierfurm a public service. The money invested in the i anama Canal, 
the Federal reclamation projects, and the Alaskap Railroad are examples. 
Fortv-mld wars ago the Government even issued loans to privately owned enter- 
prises — t he Central and Union I'aciiie Rail road s-on the same principle. At 
!,nv rate the method of regulation proposed merely substitutes a risk foi a cer- 
tainty of expense, since the adoption of alternative methods does not offer even 
the possibility of sell-supporting regulation. . , . . 

The advantages accruing from increased information would be the most im- 
portant of all— some of the principal being as follows: 

First-hand and detailed knowledge could be acquired of various factors in 
Industry and their effect upon the welfare of both producers and consumers. 
Among them may he mentioned the effect of properly directed incentives, the 
working of efficiency schemes, such a* those of scientific management under 
conditional compensation, the relation between size of unit and efficiency in 
various industries, the part pla.wd in efficiency by industrial training, the 
advantages of separating financial and certain other functions from productive 
functions in industry, the extent to wi-s.-li conditional compensation renders 
efficiency automatic, etc. 

f r n<ier the conditions proposed it would be jw^sjble for the first time to fairly 
test a rule that, in theor\, is supposed to guide the economic conduct of na- 
tions, but which can not be applied on any extensive scale for lack of data. 
I refer to the rule that whate\er economic function in a nation can be per- 
formed best by the public should be assumed by the public, while whatever 
functions cun be performed best by private enterprise should be left to pri- 
vate control. In order that this rule can l>e used we must have in the first 
place tests of what is “best” that shall include all aspects of the public in- 
terest, and shall not mean merely what is cheapest; and in the second place 
we must have a menus of comparing the two modes of operation on even 
terms. Such a comparison can be made b\ causing public and private methods 
of operation to compete with one another under prescribed couditions of fair 
competition — an experiment not hitherto attempted on an extended scale. 

The running ability of two men can not be compared if one runs on a track 
In running togs while the other runs in a crowded street carrying n heavy bag. 
No more can the ability to serve the public of two methods of operation be 
compared when the conditions under which they operate are not comparable. 
In ihe one cum* a* in the other the competitors must be subject to the same re- 


strictions or flu* result will n«»t be conclusive. 

Operation by charter grantee* under the conditions specified has all the 
characteristics of the best present method* of public operation, except that it 
includes the devices of divided function and conditional com irrigation ; devices 
adapted to is ‘lias ly tiie inadoquutc incentive of public, and the misdirected in- 
centive of private, operations. 

Thus public ojieration at its best ami private operation nt its liest could be 
comparts 1 on equal terms In a great variety of industries over a term of years 
sufficiently extended to give conclusive results. The two methods of operation 
should be tested by a variety of tests, including tire relative success of the two 
methods in securing low prices, good quality of products, high wages, favorable 
working conditions, and efficiency generally, security of employment, progres- 
siveness, economical use of natural resources, freedom from political corrup- 
tion, development of good citizenship in operatives and other results represent- 
ing the various airports of the public interest. 

By careful study and experiment along these lines, modifications in procedure 
being made ns experience indicated tlie wisdom thereof, a body of knowledge 
CKNiiti be secured which would enable the nation to find its way out of the 
economic wilderness in w hich it is wandering, and to deliberately adopt the 
method found to be best us a means of satisfying the material requimneuts of 
* the people. It is not too much to hope that the practical abolition of poverty 
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itself would eventually result from such a course of Investigation, for, in the 
present condition of applied science, such a goal is not an unreasonable one to 
seek. 

Research In the direction and by the means indicated, is likely to lead 
within a few years to one or the other of two national policies: Either a 
system of regulation in which competition will be maintained on a benellcent 
basis throughout Industry, through the competition of merger-proof standard 
units of industry backed by the public; or to a gradual displacement of private 
operation in those industries least adapted to private operation, and their re- 
placement by public industry. As to which of these results is Hie more likely 
to occur we can not at present definitely say. The evidence now available is 
not conclusive; but so far as I am able to estimate it the second result ap- 
pears somewhat the more probable of the two. 

Indeed, it seems rather likely that should the policy suggested be adopted 
1>3' the United States, the present economic system would gradually develop 
into a central group of great nationalized industries, surrounded by a zone of 
regulated private industry, probably destined to dwindle relatively if not 
absolutely. At an?' rate, whatever system resulted from such a policy. It would 
not be founded on the dreams of Utopians or the dogmas of doctrinnalres. 
It would he based, not on any theory, but on the carefully studied experiences 
of a nation which first takes deliberate steps to secure the evhlom*o and then 
follows it; adopting the socialistic or democratic method of conducting in- 
dustry where it is found to be best, and not adopting it where it is not found 
to be" best. The test of actual practice deciding ill each case whether the 
people shall attend to their own business or let private parties attend to it 
for them. 

Chairman Wai.sji. l>id you have any questions to ask, Commissioner Wein* 
stock? 

Commissioner Weixstoi k. X o. 

Commissioner OVoxnkil. What did vou mean by the private parties? 

Mi*. MacKaye. I meant parties who are not responsible to the public through 
any machinery of democracy, such as the President of the United Slates, for 
instance, is responsible. I referred to directors of corporations, railroad or 
otherwise, and persons in like positions. 

Chairman Waish. I just have a few question that I would like to ask you 
about one or two points. You say that the study might he made of the 
manner of conducting industrial enterprises by the public and by private 
activity. Are there any such conditions existing in the United States to-day? 
Are there any industries so closely connected, geographically, as to the work 
of the industry itself, that the study could l>e made at the present time? 

Mr. MacKaye. It could not be made on even terms so far as I am informed 
by any comparison now possible. Approximate results might be obtained, but 
nothing that would be conclusive. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, then, what would have to he done according 
to your idea, before conditions could ho made for such a study, and would the 
whole plan have to lie put in operation? 

Mr. MacK \yk. No; It could he applied in one or in a few industries. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance? 

Mr. MacKaye. I submitted to Mr. Manly, for submission to the commission, 
a plan specifically adapted to the Alaskan situation, in which these general 
methods are applied to the competition in the coal-mining industry in Alaska, 
and to the public monopoly in the Alaskan Railroad. Tills will indicate where 
a beginning might be made. Rut, of course, it might be made in other place 
also. Alaska, however, would appear to he a particularly favorable situation 
because of the control that the Government already lias there. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed an operation of the municipally owned 
street railways in the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. MacKaye. I have read the report issued hy the Government on that 
matter, but I have not observed It direct!?'. 

Chairman Walsh. What reason would there be why the study could not be 
made in a situation of that kind, where a reasonably large mileage of street 
railway, urban transportation, was in the hands of the municipality, while a 
very lftfge amount was still In the hands of private ownership? 

MacKaye. An approximate comparison could he made. But I think 
that in the case of railroads that are adapted particularly to private monopoly 
the opportunity for comparison hy conq>etition would not be as good as in a 
mining or manufacturing Industry. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there no Instance that your attention has been called 
to In the United States in those industries where a comparative study might 
be made with any benefit to the Government? 

Mr. MacKaye. Some specific instances which would be particularly favor- 
able? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; and the study approximately favorable where the 
proper deductions have been made. 

Mr. MacKaye. I think that the best place would be in the coal-mining in- 
dustry; but this is not a very carefully considered judgment, as I have not 
studied that particular matter very much. 

Chairman Walsh. I note that you speak that there was a great variety 
of industries in which the plan could be readily worked out, and I thought 
I might ask you to .stale in a general w’ay what those industries were and 
if your plan, for instance, could be put into operation aside from mining. 

Mr. MacKaye. I think It could be put in operation in any large-scale manu- 
facturing or mining industry, and by the proper modifications could be applied 
to agriculture. Of course, it can always be applied to transportation systems 
and to public monopolies in general. 

Chairman Wainii. You, 1 believe, have turned over to us a more elaborate 
consideration and statement of jour plans? 

Mr. MvcKaye. There is a more specifically stated plan in the printed copy 
of the Alaskan bill, which l have just referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. And is that t ho matter that you have turned over to the 
commission? It came up on Saturday and I did not have a chance to per- 
sonally examine it, and I do not know that the other commissioners have, 

Mr. MacKaye. That is the matter; jes, sir. 

Chairman Wat mi. Now please describe in a general way w’hat that is that 
you turned over to the commission. 

Air. MacKa\e, It is the application of the general plan, which I have just 
read to you, to the Alaskan Railroad and to the mining of coal in Alaska. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly pass me that paper. [Paper handed to 
the chairman. | I will ask you first, in your opinion, what changes in legisla- 
tion would have to be made to put such a general plan in operation in the 
United States? 

Mr. MacKaye. General plan? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Mu'Kaye. A general plan would have to follow” — it would seem to me 
it would have to follow the application of the plan to certain specific instances, 
in order to see how it would operate. In other words, it should go through a 
preliminary stage. 

A bill along the general linos of the Alaskan bill, applied to the railways in 
Alaska and the coal mines there, could be made to apply to any industry, 
only it would require a little modification, perhaps, in the financial handling 
of it, because in Alaska the Government already owns the land and the 
railway and would not have to purchase from private parties. This would 
not be the case where the plan was applied to many other industries where 
the Government would have to establish enterprises much as any private 
financier would do— only, of course, the Government could get capital at a lower 
rate than the financier. 

Chairman Waisij. Have you made a study of the existing conditions in any 
Industry in the United States so the plan might reasonably be expected to be 
put in operation without any change in the organic law’ of the State or Nation? 
For instance, your first suggestion was the appointment by the President of a 
commission to assume general charge of the work; that would require legisla- 
tion, and does your plan as a whole contemplate any work to be done by this 
commission that would need any specific power from the people, in the w*ay 
of a constitutional amendment, for instance? 

Mr. MacKaye. I am not lawyer enough to say just how that would he, In 
the case of the different Industries, but I should say that if the Constitution 
permitted the present ship-purchase bill, permitted the Government to operate 
a eoftl mine, as I understand it does in Minnesota, and permitted It to* oj)erate 
other public utilities, such as the Alaskan Railroad, that it probably would 
permit it to operate almost any industry; but, of course. Just what is constitu- 
tional and what is not can not be known, I suppose, \mtil the Supreme 
Court has said something about it, and then perhaps it is not known. 

Chairman Walsh. To start It, for instance, suppose an effort was made on 
the part of the Government to start in to-day to put the plan in operation* 
the first thing would be to at least consider those legal questions?. 
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Mr. MacKaye. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, we do not know what the Supreme Court is 
going to decide, but there Is an assumption that we are governmentally operat- 
ing under both constitutional and common law, and perhaps an investigation 
might be made along those lines — the interpretation of our present laws that 
would give us at least an idea of whether we could do it ; so the first approach 
would have to be thoughtfully studied out— a carefully studied out investi- 
gation as to the legal aspects of it? 

Mr. MacKaye. You would need the advice of lawyers to see just how to do 
it, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any definite thought as to the creation of this 
commission, as to how it should be constituted, asf to the particular lines it 
should work upon at once? 

Mr. MacKaye. I have not thought about how it should be constituted; I 
have not got ns far as that. It should he composed of persons competent to 
study these particular matters, and the first thing it should do would he to 
make investigations along legal and other linos and to discover what industries 
it would be best to start experimentation upon. 

Chairman Walsh. So that its first work would be of an investigatorlal char- 
acter almost exclusively? 

Mr. MacKaye. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wairh. Would it require a very broad field of investigation? 
Have you given thought to how much work there would be to prepare the 
ground in investigating both the plan and the legal aspects that might be 
given it? 

Mr, MacKaye. I do not know just how to measure the amount of work that 
would he required. I do not know that I can give any definite idea. You can 
see yourself, ns well as I, from my general description what would be required. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately. Is this a matter where the approach, 
we will say, to the beginning of definite work upon the plan would he a matter 
of months or a matter of years? 

Mr. MacKaye. I should think, if the commission would proceed diligently, 
It would be not more than six months or a year at I he most. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. MacKaye; thank you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just a moment, please. I would like to ask a 
question. 

Are you a Socialist, Mr. MacKaye? 

Mr. MacKwe. I call myself one. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garret son wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner G vrrktkox. From your own consideration of this question, 
Mr. MacKaye, has it seemed to you that, provided the enterprises — semiprivate 
enterprises, which the Government has of various kinds in its history embarked 
upon — that what would be required would ho special legislation in each Instance 
of a permissive character rather than mandatory — that that is what would be 
necessary? 

Mr. MacKayk. In this case it would he mandatory from tin* commission, 
that Is, they would have to establish these enterprises. 

Commissioner Garrktson. But permissive as to the enterprise? 

Mr. MacKaye. I suppose it would he best for Congress to take the advice 
of the commission as to the enterprise to apply the plan to, or else leave it to 
the commission to decide. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Is your idea of the commission founded upon the 
original commission that was created to dig the canal? 

Mr. MacKaye. I had not that commission particularly in mind, but a similar 
commission would be perfectly suitable, I suppose. 

Commissioner Gakretson* That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all ; thank you, Mr. MacKaye. 

Mr. John Mitchell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MITCHELL. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Mitchell. John Mitchell. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

< Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

v 88819° — S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 9 4 
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Mr. Mitchell, I am now a member of the New York State workmen’s com- 
pensation commission. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time what positions have vou held. I 
wish for the record you would sketch back from this time, sav, for the last 
decade .vour activities either in the luix>r world or in industry. 

Mr. Mitc hell. Well, I have held many positions, hut principally from 1894 
until 1908 I was active In the affairs of the United Mine Workers of America, 
having been its president from 1898 until 190.8— a period of 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any connection with the United Mine Workers 
of America at the present time? 

Mr. Mitchell. I represent them as one of their delegates in conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I suppose (luring your term ns president and in other 
executive positions you have held with that organization you have had much 
to do with the making of contracts with the United Mine Workers of America’ 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman \\ alsh. And the maintenance of conditions under those contracts’ 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And investigations into those that had been violated hv 
one side or the other, and such mutters? ^ 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Walsh. So jou have had a large first-hand knowledge of the 
mining Industry, so far as it applies to the labor end of it? 

Mr. MnriiELL Well, up until about seven jears ago. It is nearlv seven Years 
since ! retired from the presidency of the United .Mine Workers* of America* 
and for lo years I was one of the vice presidents of the American Federation of 
Labor, and retired from that posit ion a little over a year ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Down to a .vcnr ago, then, you were still In close first- 
hand connection with these matters? 

Mr. Mitch ki. i . Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvrsir. T would like to ; ,.k >ou Mr. Mitchell, if vou have 
observed tin' eftect of the creation of large corporations on tin* conditions of 
* al ‘ ()r Anier c,,, l {,ulus,r - v l, l )on JKMieral industrial conditions? 

Mr. Mithelu Yes, sir; I have had some observance of the effects as to the 

cdliditioni in b,dusiry! , atimiS Uml tht ' HT( ‘ rt of ,,lost * combinations on labor 


Chairman Wai kii. Now, is tiie creatin 
physical conditions under which workmen 
Mr. Mitchell. Well. I should have to 
Mr. Chairman. 


g Of large corporations improving the 

i arc employ ed. or not ,J 

(jualifv my answer to that statement, 


Clmlrmuu AV.vi.wr. AW wish, Mr. Mitchell. on account of your knowledge of 

J. ‘? »*«*; *J ,#t >•»« n,, f omniue y ourself to the questions flint wetisk 

. hut that anj thing that suggests itself to vou growing out of «»»• 

nMen^hf 1 tllr °" llRllt H,,r 1 " vsc '" t investigation, that you would proceed 

^ largely — my own observation lias been that 

It lias been largely through the past 15 years that the great combinations of 
capital have come into being; that Is to sav, industry lias beJn nlirJii i f 
great combinations within the past 15 years.’ The effect of these I,™ n A° 
notions of capita. ond law cmf.ro. of industry lutittnt ^n^^i 
in certain improvements in the conditions of employment as for ini mJ! t 1 
the United States Steel Corporation. They have iS ln . 

ing accidents, of providing better sanitary conditions. On the other hand 
the organization of these great combinations has tended to deprive the uv ,ri/ 
limn of wliaMs to them their most fundamental right * that is the ri(?lit nf 
association, the right of forming labor unions h C 1 ’ tlie lIpfht of 

Now I do not want to detract one hit from the credit due «nw 
for whatever good work ihev have done On tho ^ 
the fullest measure of credit to them for whatever good thev havfdmJ 0 t! V ? 
I do say that the denial of the right of organization — t ? ut 

provements they have made In no wav compensates the IvoH L , i, 7 r 
deprlval of their ri B l,t of organization. "’ent emen in £v ’ 

there can tie mul there should he no nermniieiif inrhi k /, , i , ' 

peace he founded upou ustrial riXi' s fess w ^ unta * ttu,t 

he deprived of their right of orgmi I m Im Their Vet of 
lug except by depriviug .hem of their rigid' to t.ttinme'd 
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Now X understand one of the objects of the inquiry of this commission is to 
find the causes of industrial unrest. Of course I assume it Is not intended that 
industrial unrest of itself is to be regret ted ; but, on the contrary, unrest may 
be and often is the most healthy sign of the times. I think that what Is not 
only necessary, hut inevitable, is a constructive healthy discontent among the 
people and among the workingmen; but that discontent must he a construc- 
tive discontent, a discontent which makes men want to build for better tilings, 
better homes, better citizenship, better civilization. Among organized work- 
ingmen I find that character of discontent, men who are striving for a gradual 
improvement of their conditions of life ami labor; whereas among unorganized 
workingmen — that is, among those who are denied the right to organize — -their 
discontent finds expression not in acts that make for constructive improvement, 
but it finds its expression in periodical rebellions and industrial revolutions, 
which is perhaps typified better in the strike of the workmen at Lawrence, 
at Puterson, at McKees Itocks, at Jletlileliem, and in the coal fields of West 
Virginia, and in other places which I can not remember and which are not 
so well known to the public. But In all those great industrial outbreaks it was 
the denial of the right of association which led the men and women to go on 
strike*. If these working men and women had been permit ted to form trade- 
unions, had their employers recognized the regularly established unions of the 
trades, I dare say those eonliicts would have been averted. 

Now, among the great combinations of capital which come to my mind now, 
that have doprivtsl the working ]H»ople of their legal and moral right to organ- 
ize, have been the American Woolen <%>., which represents and controls the 
great woolen industry of the United States, the American Tobacco Co., the 
United States Si end Co. — these companies, particularly the United States Steel 
Co., making improvements in the sanitary conditions of their employees, have 
persisted in their opposition to the right of their workingmen to organize* 
siml to bargain collectively for the sale of their labor. 

It seems to me. gentlemen, I repeat, that there can in* no permanent Industrial 
poaoe until workingmen have the right and exercise the right to collectively 
bargain with their employers for the side of their labor. It does not matter 
that the head of some great corjioration may he generous. Mm t he may desire 
to improve the conditions of the working people. The working people are not 
satisfied with those gifts and benefaction** which are given to them by their 
employers. What they want is not gifts; they want independence; they want 
security in their Jobs— that reasonable securtiy that makes them fend that they 
may not be dismissed from their employment without good cause, and that 
they can not lm\e in the absence oL’ united action. 

The coal industry, with which I am most familiar, is, of course, an organized 
industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Largely an organized industry? 

Mr. Mitciikll. Yes, sir; with the exceptions of Colorado, West Virginia, . 
Alabama, and certain large districts in Pennsylvania, the coni miners of the 
United States are practically all organized. In Colorado, and in most of the 
districts in West Virginia and in parts of Pennsylvania and in all of Alabama, 
the right of organization and of collective bargaining is denied to the work- 
ingmen. The result of it has been that not only are the miners required to 
work for less wages and work longer hours in these nonunion coal fields but, 
as was testified here the other day by a representative of the miners, the death 
roll of this industry in the unorganized coal fields is so much higher than in 
the organized fields that it is lmjK>ssible to separate Hie death ratio from the 
fact that the men are unorganized. As, for instance, Colorado lias double as 
many fatalities and accidents that do not result in fatality per thousand em- 
ployed as is the average for the United States. 

Indeed, if you make a chart by States showing the rise and fall of industrial 
accidents, you find just as organization proceeds the ratio of deaths decreases. 
In Colorado, as I recall the last figures their death rate was d per thousand 
employed annually. In West Virginia about the same. In Alabama about the 
same. Whereas the average of the United States, including these States, unor- 
ganized, Is about 3. or, to be exact, I think it is 2.8o per thousand empolyed, the 
lowest ratio being found in Missouri, where the rate is less than 1 i>er thousand 
employed annually. 

When men are unorganized, and where they have no power of united ex- 
pression, they will take risks — I mean unnecessary risks — that organized work- 
men will not take. 
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Furthermore, the mining laws in the States in which men are not Organized 
are not so well enforced as in the States where the men are organized. As a 
matter of fact where the men are organized they have a political power— I do 
not mean a party political power, but I mean the potential political power— 
which results in the enforcement of the mining law and results in the enact- 
ment of mining laws. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the large corporate type of organization, in your 
opinion, tend to produce a higher grade of workmen and a more constant 
citizenship, or otherwise? 

Mr. Mitch el].. I think the large corporations specialize more than the 
smaller ones, and to that extent the men are perhaps not so well all-round 
trained mechanics as they are in the smaller industries, and the very fact that 
in these grout combinations of capital, in the industries controlled by these 
great combinations of capital, men work longer hours and for less wages on 
the whole, which must result in a lowering of the standard of living and conse- 
quently In a lowering of the standard of citizenship, because I think it Is a 
truism that the standard of citizenship is inseparably related to the standard of 
wages. You can not expert a high order of citizenship among men who, earn 
less than is necessary to maintain themselves in health and decent comfort. 

Chairman Waf sit. lias the high concentration of industry in Ihe form of the 
modern corporation acted us a preventive, or lias it accelerated the growth of 
trades-unions? 

Mr. Mitchell. I should say that it has acted as a preventive, that it has 
prevented the growth of trades-unionism, ns indicated by the great industry to 
which I have referred. For instance, the steel industry was formerly — many 
of the skilled workmen were formerly — an organized industry. And my recol- 
lection is that when Mr. Carnegie was in control of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
that the skilled workmen were members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers; that the unskilled men were not organized ; there- 
fore their wages were very low. Hut in the other industries, in those indus- 
tries now' controlled by the United States Steel Corporation, I understand that 
none of the members are members of the organization except those employed 
on their railroads; that all the men In the mills are unorganized. 

Chairman Waimi. Have jou observed the extent, if any, to which potential 
control over labor conditions is concentrated in the hands of financial directors 
of the large corporations? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; I have no knowledge of it at all. 

Chairman Waish. Have .von any knowledge as to the extent to which control 
is exercised by the large financial interests in connection with these corpora- 
tions in labor matters? 

Mr. Mitchell. Perhaps the most striking instance I can refer to is that of 
the settlement of the anthracite coal strike. 

Chairman Wmsii. 1 wish joti would go into that In a concise wav: detail 
it, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the anthracite coal strike was inaugurated in the late 
spring of 1 5)012, and was inaugurated after the representatives of the miners’ 
union had exhausted every means in their power (<» adjust their differences 
with the mine owners b> negotiation and conciliation, and the strike continued 
until the late fail. 

In October— I tldnk It was the 2d day of October— 1902, the President of 
the United States invited the presidents of the coal-carrying railroads and one 
Independent coal operator — and by that I mean ah operator whose mines were 
not owned by a railroad company— and he invited also a representative of the 
United Mine Workers to confer with him at Washington, for the purpose of 
trying to tiring about a basis upon which the strike could be adjusted, and his 
efforts in that resent failed — failed because the representatives of the coal- 
carryiug railroads would not agree to arbitration or to mediation or to any 
basis of adjustment. Some four oi* five days later— I think some two weeks 
later— the representatives of certain large banking firms in New York City 
journeyed to Washington and proposed a basis of settlement which, after being 
modified to meet in part the objections raised by me, did result in a settlement. 

Now, In that instance, it seemed that the representatives of the financial 
houses, financial firms were able to control a situation despite the fact that 
those in active charge of the railroads had refused to make an adjustment. 
Now, that is the most notable instance of which I have knowledge in which 
there seemed to he large control of industry by the financial institutions of 
this country. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you see any analogy between tlie situation now ex- 
isting In Colorado aud the conditions which existed in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania prior to this settlement? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I do not think the cases are parallel at all. In one 
case it was a banking firm, for Instance, Mr. Morgan’s firm, that I believe 
brought about and made a proposition to the President that resulted in a 
settlement of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not mean with reference to any efforts that have 
been made to settle it heretofore — that is, I do not mean the suggestion of 
the President or the efforts of the Labor Department or anything of thut sort — 
but do you see an analogy or analogies in the general situation out there with 
the conditions prior to the creation of the Anthracitic Commission and the 
settlement of that question? For instance, were the owners determined, were 
the miners in a state of deep unrest, was the situation acute — if there is any 
analogy? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I think in that respect that there is a very close parallel. 
Of course, I know u good deal; that is, I did know a great deal about the 
situation in Colorado. As a matter of fact, the strike which has just ter- 
minated in Colorado by the men resuming work is a repetition of an occurrence 
there in 1903, when 1 was president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

I think it was on November 9, 1903, that the Colorado miners, the miners of 
part of New Mexico and Utah, went on strike. Their demands were substan- 
tially the same demands that were made in the strike which lias just been 
brought to a close. The strike lasted for nearly a year — that is to say, at 
any rate, it lasted from November 9 until about July 1 — When the olllccrs of 
the United Mine Workers ordered the men to resume work, as wo were not able 
to financially support the strike and were compelled to advise them t<> call a 
convention and to order resumption of work, and to advise them that we could 
furnish no further financial aid. 

The men did have a convention and refused to order the strike off, and what 
is rather unusual, they continued that strike for. I think, two months after- 
wards, even though they had no money upon which to live; that is, they were 
furnished no money by the United Mine Workers of America, lint eventually 
they were compelled to return to work on the terms offered by the mine 
owners. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there violence in that strike, and alleged Invasion 
of constitutional rights, destruction of projiertj — those concomitants that have 
gone with strikes? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. W. It. Fairly, who, by the way, was appointed by the President of the 
United States as one of the mediators to bring about an adjustment of the 
present Colorado strike, ami Mr. James Mooney, representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America, while traveling between Starkville and Trinidad, 
Colo., were set upon by a gang of ruffians and were severely beaten, one of 
them having to go to a hospital and Is to this day carrying the marks of the 
landing lie received at that time. Mr. Fairly was many mouths before he 
recovered from the assault made upon him. 

Mr. Evans, than whom there is no better citizen in the United States, a 
man whose home is in Ohio and who represented the United Mine Workers of 
America ns its financial agent in Colorado during the strike of 1903, while 
traveling on a train between Trinidad and Denver, was set uiwm by armed 
guards and beaten into insensibility. 

Mr. Wayohn, another representative of the United Mine Workers of America, 
was similarly beaten and sent to a hospital ut Salida. 

At the time they were assaulted these men were pursuing their own business 
in a peaceful way and certainly the men on the train traveling as passengers 
could have been engaged in no act that would have provoked anyone assaulting 
them, because they were assaulted far from the coal field. I dnre say, as I 
recall the distance, it is something over 100 miles from the field where tiie men 
were on strike. 

Now, men were deported, a large number of men was taken from the coal 
fields of Colorado over the Ratoon Pass into New Mexico and ordered not to 
return to the coal fields again. 

There was violence on the other side, too. The violence was not confined 
to the representatives of the corporations. As to tin* amount of violence, of 
course, it is u long time ago and I can not remember 
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Chairman Walsh. Give the general outline of violence on the other side — 
wan there organized violence, was there conflict between the bodies of men 
mid the authorities, or how was it? 

Mr. Mitchell. My recollection now is that the men who were attacked, these 
men who were standing waiting for strike breakers to persuade them not to 
go to work, Mere provoked into acts of violence, that there was from time to 
time mert nets committed between the strikers and the guards. 

Now, of course, I had to dejieud upon reports made to me as to the causes. 
As far us 1 can remember the**' reports they were that the strikers had been 
provoked, had been goaded until they could no longer endure this provocation, 
and laid to resort to fights. 

However, I do not recall that there were serious lights between the guards 
a ml the xtriekers which resulted In the loss of life. 

One of the guards — that is, one of the detectives — was killed in Denver, blit 
it was while — the newspapers hud at first charged that Ids death was the result 
of some act of a striker, and the investigation demonstrated, as much n> it 
was possible to demonstrate, that he had been kilhsl by one of his own men. 
The record there was that he knew too much, and he was shot, and found 
dead in the streets of Denver. I might say that the mining fields are 1MN) miles 
from Denver. 

Chairman Wvi ->if. IMense outline the main provisions of the settlement made 
by or growing out of the Anthracite Strike Commission. 

All*. Mii'chkii. Well, the commission recommended that there should he an 
advance of 10 per cent in the wages of all contract men, and that the hours of 
Labor of men who worked by the day should be reduced front 10 to ft, whieh was 
equivalent t<< ail advance in wages of about 11 per cent — eleven and a fraction 
per cent -that engineers and pump men who had formerly worked VJ hours 
per day should have their hours of labor reduced to 8 hours per day, and that 
they should teceive the same rate of pay for 8 hours that they formerly received 
lor l‘J hours. 

Now', this also applied to certain classes of firemen, so that on the whole the 
settlement resulted in an advance of about a little more than 10 per cent in 
v\ ages. 

It provided also that the right of the workmen to join then* trade-union 
should not he denied, hut that men who did desire to join the United Mine 
Workers of America should not be interfered with in their right to work. It 
provided for the creation of wlmt is calhni a board of conciliation. This board 
of conciliation is composed of three men representing the workmen, and three 
men representing the employers, these six being given authority to apjmlnt 
a seventh disinterested party to adjust any grievances that could not be ad- 
justed by the hoard of conciliation itself. Now, when the time came to appoint 
the representatives of the miners on this board, a convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America was called— that is, a convention of the three anthra- 
cite districts of the United Mine Workers of America was culled — and that con- 
vention designated the three presidents of the anthracite districts of the 
United Mine Workers of America as their representatives on the hom’d of 
conciliation. Whereupon the mine owners refused to reoogmze them as the 
representatives of the antluaeile mine workers. Ami another convention was 
Immediately called and I recommended that either the miners in the anthracite 
field be permitted to select their own representatives free from Interference 
on tlie part of the mine owners or we would stop work again. And thereupon 
Judge Gray, who had been chairman of the Anthracite Dual Strike Commission, 
intervened ami decided that the United Mine Workers of America had the 
right to select these representatives and that the coal companies had no right, 
under the agreement, under the decision, to denj to recognize, to refuse to 
recognize the men selected by the United Mine Workers of America. 

The result was that they then did recognize them and from that day to this 
that bourd of conciliation is in existence and all questions of dispute, except 
questions of wages— that is, all questions of dispute arising out of the de- 
cision of the Anthracite run I Strike (Ymimlssion — are referred to this board 
audt they have been continued to be referred to them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the decision of the commission, if 
you cau recall it, Mr. MitcTu.ll. of the Anthracite Commission? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it was in April, 1903. that their decision was made, 
and their rei>ort Is now in the records of the Labor Department at Washington! 

Chairman Walsh. Was the strike going on in Colorado at that time? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; the strike in Colorado begun about November 9, 1903. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort nt that time to npplv ilie principle* 
laid down in the report of the Anthracite Strike Commission ‘in Colorado It 
following so closely on that strike,? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir; there was no proposal made by either side. Tt was 
Impossible to make proposals, because we were not able to confer. The presi- 
dent of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. would not grant an interview or conference 
to any representatives of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they take the same position in 1003 that they ha\e 
taken in this controversy? 

Mr. Mitchell. Precisely. 

Chairman Walsh. Had that not been the position at least of some of the 
anthracite operators prior to the creation of the Anthracite Commission? 

Mr. Mitchell. It was their attitude up to 1901. May 1 say that the great 
strike in the anthracite fields in 1902 was not the first strike. In the fall of 
1900 a strike was inaugurated involving nearly all of the mines in the anthra- 
cite field, and that strike lasted six weeks and was settled by a notice of an 
advance of 10 per cent being posted at the tipples and washers of the com- 
panies. In 1901 we then oiiened negotiations with the presidents of the anthra- 
cite coal carrying railroads for a conference looking to the making of an agree- 
ment, and we lmd conferences with them in 1901 and in 1902 prior to the great 
strike. As a matter of fact, the right of conference was never denied by the 
railroad presidents after the strike of 1900. Prior to that time the> would not 
confer with us. 

Chairman W u sit. Was that a position that had extended over a number of 
years? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; I can not say that, because the miners' union lmd no 
strength in the coal fields until 1899; then its growth began. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the result of the agreement reached in the 
strike field in 1903 as regards wages and general working conditions in the 
mines? 

Mr. Mitchell. The wages in the. anthracite coni fields are approximately 30 
I>er cent — approximately 40 per cent higher now than they were prior to the 
strike of 1900. An advance of lo jk r cent wax made in 1900 and an advance 
of 10 per cent in 1902, which would Indicate an advance of 20 pet* cent; that 
does not represent, however, all of the advance made. Prior to 1900 the men 
were employed on a sliding-mile basis, a so-called profit-sharing basis; that is 
to say, when coal sold at New' York Harbor at a given price per ton— no; 
change that. When coal sold f. o. b. cars at the mines at $2.39 a ton, the miners 
received a certain amount per ton for mining it and a certain amount j>er day; I 
can not give the figures, because they varied so much. When coal sold at a 
less price than that there was u falling off in wages, and when coal sold at an 
advanced price over that wages were raised. Tt happened that prior to 1900 
coal sold at the mines at less than the basis price, and consequently the, miners’ 
wages were from 10 to 12 per cent le*x than the basis price, so that the mhanco 
of 10 per cent in 1900 really meant an advance of 18 per cent, because the. ad- 
vance of 10 per cent was on the basis price; therefore really it was u gain to 
the amount of about 18 per cent. 

The advance secured In 1902, or awarded in 1903, a No proCded for the pn> * 
raent of certain amounts for dead work, deficiency work, etc. ; so in resect to 
that advance it really totaled about 18 per cent. Since that time, about two 
years ago, another advance of 5 per cent was made, so that it amounts to a 
total advance of wages in the last 15 years of about 40 j>er cent. 

Chairman Walsh. What have been the results, from your observation, of 
the settlement of the anthracite controversy with reflect to the living condi- 
tions and general social surroundings of the workmen engaged in the industry? 

Mr. Mitchell. There has been a decided improvement. The anthracite coal 
strike and the publicity given to It so shocked the finer sense of the American 
people, and I say. too. Mr. Chairman, I lmt I think it called to the attention of the 
men who operate these mines the real conditions existing, and as a consequence 
there were put in force after that strike many Improvements. In some of the 
camps, where the men had lived in shucks and huts, they were pulled down 
and rather descent houses were put up in their places. 

My own observation has been that with the higher wages there has come a 
general elevation of the whole intellectual and moral standard of the people 
in that industry. Just to Illustrate: Prior to the strike of 1900— by the way, 
the anthracite miners are largely non-Kngllsh-speaking people. Many of them 
being recently arrived immigrants, They speak more than 20 languages, and 
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th<?v brought with them from their own countries the, racial animosities that 
prevailed there, and the result was that it was difficult for them to .^ ve * n 
peace together. The English-speaking miners failed to treat them with the 
proper consideration ; tliat Is, these fellow workers of theirs who did not speak 
the English language. It was hard to pronounce their names, and they often 
called them “Hunks” or by the name of John or Jim. And when I went 
among them I insisted that they should stop that practice and give these 
foreigners as much consideration as they demanded for themselves. I insisted 
Ihut they should stop calling them Hunks, and to call them Mr. So-and-so, or 
to learn their tirst names and address them in that way. That was done, and 
as an evidence of how important it was regarded, this transformation— at the 
end of the strike several of the consuls of various nations and several of the 
bankers who do business with the immigrants and the representatives of all 
their great newspapers, came to Wilkes-Barre and presented me with the most 
beautiful badge, made by the man who designed the badge given to Lincoln 
by the freed slaves. And they said the reason for doing so was tliat I had 
succeeded in securing for their people that recognition which they were en- 
titled to as American citizens. Tliat condition exists there now. 

I do not mean to say that these men are sufficiently paid. The anthracite 
miners are not sullieiently paid yet, and hours of labor are still too long, but 
they are Infinitely better off now than they were 15 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. What have ><>u observed as to the results on what might 
be called the democratic sliuation— the general political conditions? Have 
you observed any? 

Mr. Mitch km.. Well, the first— perhaps I might illustrate the greater freedom 
of politienl action that followed better living conditions bv stating that prior 
to the strike nearly all their representatives in the legislature were chosen 
from either the business class or front the employing class; that following the 
strike, when the men felt some greater degree of freedom, they were largely 
chosen from the working people. Inasmuch as the population is 7o per cent 
miners it might be expected that they would elect to the legislature some of 
the miners as members, and after the strike they did send quite a number of 


miners to the legislature. 

I am not prepared to say that there was any attempt by the companies to 
control the political action of the men before the strike; I do not think it was 
necessary, inasmuch ns the voters were largely men who were non-English 
speaking and without training in democracy, and it was rather difficult for 
them to find the moans of properly expressing their political preferences. 

(Minimum Walsh. What effect, if any, did you observe this settlement to 
have had upon the character and habits of the uvm in the industry? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I suggested, in my answer to another question, the 
effect has been most desirable'. Then' lias been a marked improvement in the 
intelligence and moral standards of the people in the anthracite coal fields. 

(Minimum Wvi.kii. Hid the settlement of the controversy involve this ques- 
tion of the check off, so called — that is, the deduction from the wages of the 
men of their union dues? 

Mr. Mitchet.l. No; the settlement did not, with respect to the checking off 
of the union dues; but it did involve the chocking off of checkweighmen and 
cheek-docking bosses. An anthracite mine Is different from a bituminous mine. 
In the anthracite mine the weighing of the coal is not practical, although de- 
manded in some cases by the men, but in some eases it is entirely impractical 
because of the peculiar physical condition of the veins. But there is another 
question similar to It Involved. That is to say when men are paid by cubical 
measurement, as they are over there, tin* contention was there should be a 
man employed by the men to act as the company’s representative to determine 
the amount of coal that Is in a car, as required by the agreement. Under the 
old system, if the car was loaded to the water level, as required under the 
agreement, the man might be docked. The coal, as it moves a great distance 
underground and up to the surface, shakes down, and a car that might have 
left the working place at water level might be less than water level when it 
reached the place of dumping. The men were docked, and they demanded they 
had the right to employ a check-docking boss to see that they were not wrongly 
docked, and that was granted, and all the men working in the colliery were 
checked off for his wages. And this was done by agreement of the majority 
of the men. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I refer particularly to the checking-off system as applied 
to union dues, You noticed in Colorado that the operators said it was ob- 
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noxious and tyrannical t<? have the companies do that. Was that dealt with in 
the settlement of the anthracite strike? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; the demand was made before the Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission that the anthracite miners of American should be recognized officially 
ns members of the United Mine Workers, but that request was deuieil by the 
commission, although it did recognize the rights of representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America on the board of conciliation. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that what might be called an open-shop agreement? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; it might be called an open-shop agreement. 

Chairman Walsh. After being put in effect, was it so recognized by the work- 
ers and operators as being a real open-shop agreement? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the so-called check system existed there since that 
time; that is, the principle of the company deducting the union dues from the 
wages or salaries of the employees still exist? 

Mr. Mitchell. With only one or two exceptions the companies do not de- 
duct the union dues, hut, Mr. Chairman, they do this: By agreement with the 
coal companies made subsequent to the decision of the anthracite coal-strike 
commission, the right of the union to have committees at the pay car or at 
the mine to collect dues from all of Ihe mine workers is recognized, so that 
the present arrangement with the miners’ union does give them every oppor- 
tunity to collect dues from their members, although it does not require that 
the men must belong to the union in order to have the right to work there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that the adoption in Colorado of the gen- 
eral provisions of the anthracite agreement would produce good results? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it would produce results so much better than pre- 
vail there now that it would be desirable. Personally, I favor the system of 
industrial conditions that prevails in the organized coal fields of the United 
States. I think where the companies and the representatives of the union 
bargain as to the conditions of employment, and their decisions are formulated 
into an agreement, that is the best method. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention been called to a proposed plan or to 
a plan adopted by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with reference to dealing with 
their employees collectively? 

Mr. Mitchell. 1 have read the accounts in the papers. I think it is sub- 
stantially that at each mine the men are to select a representative who are to 
go to Denver and imn't the representatives of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I may be wrong, but my recollection of the testi- 
mony was that every 250 miners had a right to select one representative who 
would confer with the mine operators at Denver and with their representatives, 
and present any grievances that they might have, the labor representatives being 
selected at mass meetings of the workmen without any compulsion or without 
any observation, even of the employers. Is that about it? 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Without the presence of Ihe pit foreman V 

Chairman Walsh. Without the presence of the pit boss or foreman, or any 
other representative of the employers. Now, assuming those to he the outlines, 
I will ask you what do you think of the efficacy of that plan for producing 
results ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Simply absurd. It would result In no good at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Mitchell. Because the men would not he free to select representatives 
of their own choice. If they are unorganized, they will do as they have always 
done in unorganized districts. They will select 1 lie persons that the company 
wants selected. They may not do that by direct instructions, but where men 
have no security in their positions they will do what the company wants them 
to do. The men must lie organized in order that they may have freedom to 
select the proper hien to represent them. No good at all can come of it, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the inen at the mines will not believe that they are 
being really and truly represented by those selected in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you observed any efforts having been made 
in the past to so have conducted the affairs between employers and employees 
In large corporations upon which you base your conclusions which you have 
just given? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir; prior to 1897 the coal industry of the United States 
was an unorganized industry. In 1897 the coal miners of the United States— of 
all the Central Western States — went on strikes, and they made a slogan of the 
statement “ We might as well starve idle as starve working.” Conditions had 
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become ho bad that they eouhl not live on the wages. they were earning. That 
strike had not been on but a short time before men who were either opposed 
to the strike or who were in the employ of the companies met— for instance, 
thev went to St Louis to confer with the mine owners, and in some cases they 
reported the strike should he called off. In other words, there was no free 
expression on the part of the men in the selection of their representatives, and 
there can not ho unless the men are organized. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you believe. Mr. Mitchell— what is your opinion 
ns to the responsibility of directors In these large corporations for the labor 
conditions of the people engaged in them? 

Mr Mitch kll. I think in most cases it is very unfortunate that the directors 
know* very little about the actual conditions prevailing at the plants or mines. 
Usually in great corporations the directors are usually busy men having other 
interests, and they have not got the time e\en if they had the inclination to 
visit the plants; and when they do \isit them it must bo a brief visit. Their 
observations must be in large measure sui>erficial. They can not have time to 


investigate* thoroughly. 

Chairman Walsh. What seems to determine the importance of the work 
which they ha\e to do, if you ha\e observed? For instance, what is the char- 
acter of tiie duties Urn I they s<*em to consider more important than first-hand 
knowledge of labor conditions? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, my judgment is that they consider the financial situa- 
tion, the financial conditions of their companies as being the most important 
consideration. I think that is to he expected of them, because I think they 
can not give the time to acquaint themselves minutely with the conditions of 
employment at their plants, particularly if tin* plants he lar distant; but I think 
they should have. 

Chairman Walmi. What do you think of tin* relath e importance of those 
duties that they have assumed? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think there is a great obligation U|xm them to know all 
about the conditions of employment, the industrial conditions, at the plants 
of which they are directors. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What lane you ohser\ed as t<» those conditions as affect- 
ing the financial well-being of the institutions? 

Mr. Mitciikll. Weil I do not know as to wliat the effect of it has been. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the fact that many large corj>orations — that is. the 
stockholders, among whom are now' large numbers of employees, such as the 
steel company, which is selling stock to its employees— in any way affect 
the control of the policies of lbe>e corporations? 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean their sidling stork to their employees? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Does the fact that the employees hold stock in these 
large corporations affect labor pole ics either one way or the other? 

Mr. Mitchell. Why, I think that selling stock to the employees may in 
some cases make tlm working people think they have a real interest in the 
property of the plant ; but I do not think it means anything to the workman. I 
do not think it means anything for his material betterment at all, liecause the 
workman could Just as well go and buy his stock on the market if he had the 
money to do it with. The only tiling is it gives him the stock at a few dollars 
less than he might linu* to pay for it in the market and gives him time in which 
to pay for it; Imt I don't think that gi\es the workingman any real voice in 
determining the policy of the Industry. He is not represented on the board of 
directors, and e\en If he were their holdings are so small that they could 
have no real voice in determining the labor policies of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has a, few questions that he 
would like to ask you. please, Mr. Mitchell. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have specialized in recent years on workmen's 
compensation, have you not? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I have given some study to it and been a member of 
various committees that had to do with the subject. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, in this connection, I think it only fair, 
Mr. Mitchell, to say that as a member of the California Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission, I have learned to regard you as one of the authorities and 
one of the experts on that problem. And as an authority and expert, Mr. 
Mitchell, has it or has it not been your observation that In States where work- 
men's compensation laws are now on the statute books that the percentage of 
fatalities due to Industrial accidents are less by a more or less considerable 
number than in States where there is no workmen’s compensation law? 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, the only information I have on it — because in compiling 
their statistics there are very few of the commissions that have attempted to 
demonstrate that compensation acts have reduced accidents — my judgment is 
that It has and will reduce the number of accidents. Of course, in our State 
the State of New York, our law has been in operation only seven months, ami 
consequently we are not us yet able to analyze our statistics. But I have hud 
reports from various companies, for instance, the Lackawanna Steel Co. Their 
report shows that their accidents have been materially reduced since the law 
went into effect. And we have isolated cases of that sort, indicating a substan- 
tial diminution on the number of accidents. 

And the president of the Michigan State Federation of Labor in an address 
delivered here In New York City a little -while ago said that in the whole 
State of Michigan since the compensation law went into effect that accidents 
ha,ve been reduced by one-third. That, I think, perhaps is not quite exact. I 
don’t see how there could be a reduction of one-third in accidents due to com- 
pensation acts alone, but tlmt would be probably due to some other cause*. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Practically, doesn’t it have to work out along 
these lines, Mr. Mitchell, that when an employer is approached in a State thar 
is not under workmen’s compensation laws and is asked to introduce safet.N 
measures, you can use simply moral suasion? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whereas, if the tftate were one where there were 
workmen’s compensation acts on the statute books, it becomes to that employer 
a mutter of profit in this, that it has been brought out in the testimony here 
that the amount allowed on the part of the coal operators of Colorado, for ex- 
ample, in death cases, was oil the way from $1100 to $700 to the dependents of 
the deceased workmen; whereas In States where workmen's compensation 
is the law the usual award to the dependents iff the deceased workman Is a 
sum equal to about three years* earnings; I don't know that it Is in New York, 
but in California it is equal to throe jenrs* earnings — which make it on an 
average about $2,700 as against an average of somewhere between $300 and 
$700. Well, now, when the employer finds he is called on to pay a sum of 
$2,700 in case of a fatality as against a sum of $300 to $700 it becomes to his 
own selfish interest to see that safety appliances and methods are Introduced. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. I think there is no doubt about it. In other words, if 
it costs less to save a man than to kill him they will probably save him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; exactly. Another point of Information, Mr. 
Mitchell, may I a*k whether In the State of New York jou have the initiative, 
jeferenduin, and recall? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; we have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the initiative, referendum, and re- 
call as being of any advantage to labor? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I think in Oregon it has been of decided advantage, and 
I think perhu ps in California it lias been of some ud\ outage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way is the initiative, referendum, and 
recall of advantage to labor? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it gives labor the opportunity to initiate legislation 
which they believe is necessary to their well-being. It gives them the oppor- 
tunity of defeating legislation which they believe to be hostile to their inter- 
ests. I am not suggesting at all that the workingmen or any other class of 
citizens always exercise wisely this new* power which they have acquired by 
the introduction of the initiative, referendum, and recall ; but I do think that in 
course of time it will be of tremendous advantage as an educational factor. 
In other words, men never wisely discharge responsibilities until they have 
responsibilities. You put a great responsibility on a man and in the course of 
time he will wisely discharge that responsibility. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think, then, Mr. Mitchell, that it is an ad- 
vantage to labor to have the Inltiathe, referendum, and recall on the statute 
books of the Commonwealth? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it would. I may say I am not an advocate — it is a 
subject that I hove not specialized in at all, but I believe in democracy — the 
general terms of democracy I believe In. In other words, I believe in govern- 
ment by the people, and I believe it is wise to place upon people the greatest 
measure of responsibility, just as I believe It Is in the industrial world. I 
believe in industry by agreement, and if I were an employer, in making a con- 
tract with a labor union, I would place upon the union every bit of respon- 
sibility I could. Too many employers seek to reserve to themselves the re- 
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gponsibility they should place on the workingmen. In making a contract* I 
say, I would give them all the responsibility I could put upon them, and then 
I would hold them to strict accountability for the discharge of their respon- 
sibilities. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I gatlier from that what you have said, Mr. Mitch- 
ell, If the initiative, referendum, and recall are part of the law, it enables the 
workers, through their votes, to recall incompetent or dishonest or derelict 
ofllclals, does it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. I say it would give them that power, if they knew how to ex- 
ercise It. 

Commissioner Weinktook. Exactly; and it further gives them the right to 
have placed on the statute books, regardless of the attitude of the members 
of the legislature, such laws as in their judgment are for their good or interest? 

Mr. Mitchell. It would give them that opportunity; yes. • 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And furthermore it would enable them to prevent 
n legislative net from becoming a law if that act was inimical to the interests 
of labor? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; they would have that opportunity. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, then, with the initiative, referendum, and 
recall on tin* statute books, is there any excuse for w'orkers taking the short 
cut and taking the law In their own hands? 

Mr. Mi i ( iikll. Well, of course, there is justification for a man to take a short 
cut under some circumstances regardless of what resources he has under the 
law. If a man wore to come up and assault me I would not be willing to wait 
until I could invoke the aid of the people of the State of New York to repeal 
the law* and make a new law to protect myself. I would protect myself. 

Commissioner Wkinmook. That would he a matter of self-defense? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; and so it is. You can not — of course it is necessary to 
say in connection with such legislation, the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
that they must be workable laws. You can not — you can provide for the 
initiative, referendum, and recall and you can provide machinery that makes 
it absolutely unworkable. Now’, it must be a workable law, one that you can 
invoke within a reasonable time. As a matter of fact, nearly all the 'laws of 
this kind require the lapse of months before you can recall an olficer. I think 
it is usual — its advocates say. it might to be three or six months after the 
petition is filed before the otlicer could be recalled, and perhaps that is wise, 
in order that men may not act in anger or under great provocation, that they 
shall have time to act with calmness or deliberation. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. I think there can be no room for issue on 
that, Mr. Mitchell, that you or I or any other citizen has the right to defend 
ourselves if we are attacked regardless of the law; that the law would justify 
self-defense. In tact, I do not believe it would be possible to get a jury any- 
where In this country to bring in a verdict against a man who had simply 
defended himself when attacked. 

Mr. Mm hell. Yes; but, more than that, I think, Mr. Commissioner that 
a man has a right to take into his hands the law, even though it be not 
he himself who Is attacked, tor instance, if I saw a ruffian assaulting a 
woman I would not wait— -1 would not run down to the police court to get an 
officer. I would protect the woman, and if I were able to I w’ould assault the 
man who assaulted her. 

Commissioner W linstock. Well, that would be along the line of defending 
the innocent and helpless? “ 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 


(k)inmlssloner Weis stock. Surely. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. May I say this, that I do not want even that suggestion 
to indicate that I am in favor of overt acts. Quite the contrary. I believe in 
observing the law, and I believe that everyone should observe the law. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Good or bad? 


Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I believe that not only the workmen and the emplover 
alike should observe the law, and I do not think as is so often done that citi- 
zens should select— that because some representative of a labor union or a 
group of men in a labor union commit some overt act, or that that act should 
be held up as typical of trade-unionism in general, because it would not be 
fair to do it. Then I think that capitalism and capitalists ought not to be 
condemned as a class because some of a number commit the most atrocious 
acts; nor do I think bankers, as a general rule, are to be condemned because 
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soitie scoundrel amongst them wrecks his bank and wrecks the fortunes of 
thousands and thousands of men. 

In other words, I think that if we are going to hold up an institution to 
public gaze that we should select its best men or its average men as being 
typical and not its worst men. That, I am sorry to say, has not been ami too 
often has not been done in the case of labor unions, trade-unionism. It is 
the worst men that have been held up as the types and not their best men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you hold the union responsible where its 
officials officially did certain things under their official titles? 

Mr. Mitchell. It would depend entirely upon the circumstances, it would 
depend upon circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, under what circumstances would you hold 
the union responsible, and under wlmt circumstances would you not? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, if a gang of hired guards dr thugs were to shoot down 
a lot of defenseless women and children and the officers of a union were to say 
that “ Come, let us protect them, let us protect our home,” I would feel that 
there was justification. Now, I would say there was some justification for 
that act. So that would be an instance in which I would say it would depend 
upon circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are fairly familiar, Mr. Mitchell, are you not, 
with Colorado so far as that is concerned from start to finish? 

Mr. Mitchell. I only know from newspaper reports. 1 have not been in Colo- 
rado for many years. And there are no reports made to me by any of the repre- 
sentatives on the part of the union. Of course I have more than the ordinary 
interest in the struggle, because I think there was a righteous effort to secure 
better conditions, and I think the men deserve to succeed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. Mitchell, that you arc probably aware 
of the attitude of the coal operators in Denver, and the reasons that they have 
offered as to why they refused to recognize or to deal with the United Mine 
Workers of America. You doubtless know that among other reasons offered by 
them are primarily those three reasons: “That the United Mine Workers of 
America are lawbreakers: second, that the United Mine Workers of America, 
are contract breakers; and, third, that the operators absolutely refhse to enter 
into any agreements that will compel them to use tlioir machinery to collect the 
dues of the union.” You doubtless are familiar with their attitude on those 
points, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you doubtless know that one of the proofs 
that the operators in Colorado have offered as evidence that the United Mine 
Workers of America are lawbreakers is that famous circular that was produced 
by the mine workers of Colorado, known ns the' “ Call to Arms.” And to refresh 
your recollection I will read it from the proceedings. It is dated Denver, Colo., 
April 22, 1914 : 

“Organize the men in your community in companies of volunteers to protect 
the workers of Colorado against the murder and cremation of men, women, and 
children, by armed assassins in the employ of coal corporations, serving under 
the guise of State militiamen. 

44 (lather together for defensive purposes all arms and ammunition legally 
available. Send name of leader of your company and actual number of men 
enlisted at once by wire, phone, or mail to W. T. Hickey, secretary of the State 
federation of labor. 

“ Hold all companies subject to order. 

“ People having arms to spare for these defensive measures are requests to 
furnish same to local companies, and, where no companies exist, send them to 
the State federation of labor. 

“The State is furnishing us no protection, and we must protect ourselves, 
our wives and children from these murderous assassins. We seek no quarrel 
with the State and we expect to break no law ; >ve intend to exercise our lawful 
right as citizens to defend our homes and our constitutional rights. 

“ John R. Lawson, international hoard member district 14, U. M. W. A., 
and also president State federation of labor; John McLennon, 
president district 15, U. AL W. A. ; E. L. Doyle, secretary- 
treasurer district 15, U. M. W. A. ; John Ramsay, national organ- 
izer, U. M. W. A.; W. T. J’ Hickey, secretary State federation 
of labor; E. R. Hooge; T. W. Taylor; Clarence Moorehouse; 
Ernest Mills, secretary-treasurer W, F. of M.” 
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It, was pointed out that that was a call to arms in violation of the State law; 
that the miners were defying the State authorities, that they were acting as 
rebels and that they were doing unlawful things in an unlawful way. Now, 
what would l>e your comment on that, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Weil, I would like to comment on that statement just as you 
gave It. What was the first statement? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That they refused to recognize the United Mine 
Workers of America because of being law breakers. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am not a lawyer, but I have understood that in law lie who 
comes Into court must come In with clean hands. It seems to me rather strange 
that the Colorado mine owners would give as a reason their failure to recognize 
the United Mine Workers of America their statement that they were a lawless 
organization, when, as a matter of fact, the strike itself was called to enforce 
the laws of Colorado; that is, five of the demands of the miners were for the 
enforcement of the law. And I think it Is not seriously contended by the owners 
themselves that the law had been violated by them constantly, constantly 
violated; that the men were no! permitted to have cheekwelghmon ; that they 
were required to deal in company stores; that they were required to board in 
certain boarding houses of the company's. That they were not paid in cash. 
Now, if those mine owners were themselves persistent violators of the law surely 
it would not be a suilicleut defence for their action to say that the men, that 
they denied recognition to other men bccau-e they called them violators of the 
law. 

Now, the ne\t reason given by them was what? 

Commissioner Wlinniock. Well, before we pass from that, Mr. Mitchell, I 
would like to develop a point or two there. Now, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the mine* owners were themselves lawbreakers. I would take it 
you in common with the rest of us would not take the ground that two WTongs 
make a right? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 

Mr, Wkinstock. Thai lieoauso the mine owners were lawbreakers that there- 
for the mine workers were likewise justified In being lawbreakers? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; I would not make that statement. But the statement I 
would make Is this, Mr. Commissioner, that I should try to he reasonably con- 
sistent, and if I were a constant and jHMistent violator of the hoard, I would 
not say that I would refuse to recognize another limn because I said that they 
are a violator of tin* law. The fact of the matter is that being a violator of the 
law themselves would he no reason why they should recognize other alleged 
violators of the law. If they were all lawbreakers, they ought all to flock 
together. 

Commissioner WrixxTocK. What would he jour comment on this circular that 
was Issued by the mine workers? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Commissioner, it is a - if I had been in charge of Colo- 
rado, I should not have signed that circular. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Mitchfil. I should mi have signed It. 

Commission!* Wei n stock. Why not V 

Mr. Mitchell. Because I would think it wrong to do it, and it would serve 
no good end. But I do not want my statement to be recorded without this ex- 
planation. These men signed that circular, I understand It, three days fol- 
lowing the Ludlow massacre 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Two days. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now. what was the state of mind of the men who signed that 
circular? We must take into consideration, in passing judgment, the condi- 
tion of mind of the person who does an act. Two days prior to that day the 
circular was signed some considerable number, I forget the number, I think 
11, women and babies were smothered or burned or shot to death In a camp 
at Ludlow. These women and children, whether they were shot to death by 
guards of the company, whether they were smothered by some guards of the 
company, whether their death was caused at all by that act of those guards, 
is not so material. But the men believed that their death was due to that; 
they believed murder had been committed, and that the women and babies bail 
been murdered. Now, with that impression on their minds, that their wives 
nnd babies had been smothered by the hired guards of the coal companies, they 
issued this circular. I do not think the men who issued the circular would 
have done it under other circumstances. So that while I should not have ad- 
vised this issuance of any such circular, and would not have signet! the circular 
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had I been in charge of the strike, yet I do want to say that I can understand 
the Htute of mind of the people who issued the clrcuiur. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take a recess until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. Will you kindly resume the stand at that time, Mr. Mitchell? 

(At 12.30 of this Monday, February 1. 11)15. a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same da\ . ) 

AFTER NOOX SESSION — 1! 1\ M. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. The house n\ ill please he in order so that we may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell, please resume the stand. Commissioner Weinstock is continu- 
ing his examination. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. You made tlie statement, Mr. Mitchell, that while 
there were extenuating circumstances in the Colorado situation in connection 
with the issuance of that call to arms that you nevertheless considered it 
wrong, and that, if you had been in charge of the strike, you would not have 
signed the call to arms. Will you please be good enough to tell this commis- 
sion why you regard that call to arms as wrong? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, as I understand it, under the laws of the United States 
men do not have the right to make calls to arms. I may say that I am in- 
formed that the men who did make these statements did not understand that 
it was contrary to law. I am told they were advised by counsel that under 
the Constitution of the United States the right to bear arms included the right 
to issue a call to arms, and I think in that respect legally there was a distinc- 
tion which was not recognized. The right to bear arms does not legally mean 
the right to issue a call to men to gather arms. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your opinion, then, they were badly advised? 

Mr. Mitchell. T should not say that. I say that the conditions — the state 
of mind in which the men were placed — tlie men found themselves — at that time 
accounts, perhaps, more than anything else, for their action. When I say if 
I had been in charge of the strike. I should not, liu\e advised that. I am shak- 
ing of my mind in its present stale; I am not speaking as of a day or two days 
following the killing or death of a large number of men and babies and women. 
Therefore I can not sa,\ with certainty what I should have done two days after 
the Ludlow' matter. Ihit speaking now, I say, and with the state of mind I 
am now' in, I should not have signed the call, but should have advised a differ- 
ent course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The second reason offered by the coal operators, 
as T have explained il, Mr. Mitchell, why they would not enter into a contract 
with the United Mine Workers of America was that they are contract break- 
ers. Do you cure to make any comment on that? 

Mr. Mitchell. Why, it seems t<. me that the excuse is not sufficient to jus- 
tify the refusal to make onntno ts. As a matter of fact the United Mine 
Workers of America is not a contract-breaking organization; on tlie contrary 
it is a contract-observing organization. 

I might relate here an incident that demonstrates that the United Mine 
Workers of America is not a contract-breaking organization, but is u contract- 
observing organization, because it observed its contracts under the greatest 
stress to which a labor union in America has ever been subjected. During the 
long cirtil strike, after these 1G0.00O miners had been idle for three months, at 
a time when nearly a million men. women, and children were on tlie verge of 
starvation, I was required by the Unibnl Mine Workers of America to convene 
a national convention of miners that met at Indianapolis, Tnd., on the 14th of 
July, 1902. The proposition submitted to that convention by the anthracite 
miners was that if tlie bituminous miners of the United States would suspend 
work, even temporarily, thnt their action would result in the Immediate settle- 
ment of the anthracite strike ; that is to say, that by shutting off the coni supply 
of the United States that would force the mine owners to immediately settle 
the strike. The bituminous miners believed that, but when they met in con- 
vention not only the delegates from our bituminous coal miners’ union voted 
unanimously against a suspension of work in violation of contract, but tlie 
anthracite miners, these very men who at tbut time believed their very lives 
were dependent upon a settlement of the strike, also voted for contract observ- 
ance, and not for contract breaking. 

I do not know — I am quite sure there has never been a circumstance of such 
magnitude that has arisen in the industrial history of tlie United States in 
which men took so firm a position in favor of contract observance, as I have 
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just narrated. They said, “ Yes, we could win the strike If the anthracite men 
suspended work, but we have pledged our word to the contract In the bitu- 
minous fields, and will not break that word.” And I repeat, the anthracite men, 
when the vote was presented to them, also voted in favor of the maintenance 
of the contract. 

Of course there are often local violations of contract on both the part of the 
miners and on the part of the mine owners. I do not know which side has 
violated contracts oftenest ; I have never attempted to keep any record of the 
number of contract violations, hut I do say that In proportion of the number 
of men employed, and In proportion to the number of unions — the number of 
local unions that are members of the United Mine Workers of America, there 
have been comparatively few violations of contract. Of course If you gather 
together all the local and incidental things that occur covering a great many 
years it will look like a serious matter, but if you compare the violations of 
contract with the number of cakes in which contracts have not been violated 
It will prove a tribute and not a source of condemnation of the union. 

May T repeat a statement I made personally to Commissioner Weinstock? 
Rome years ago an unbeliever, a man who was an atheist, held a mass meeting 
in one of our great halls in New York City, and undertook to demonstrate, first, 
of course, that religion itself was evil; but, second, that the preachers of re- 
ligion wore vicious moil and unholy men; and when challenged to prove it he 
produced the records appearing in the papers of the country for the prior 20 
years of every case where a minister or a clergyman had erred, which cases he 
had recorded. The consequence was that he presented a formidable array of 
instances In which clergymen had fallen from grace. But when you compared 
the number of clergymen who had fallen from grace with the number of clergy- 
men who had not fallen from grace, Ins condemnation amounted to u tribute, 
because it was such a small part of the total number of splendid men who had 
not fallen, that instead of indicting them, lie was commending them. And 
so it is In the union. If you take the number of local violations of contract 
and compare them with Ihe number of cases in which the contracts have been 
observed, you will find that there is no justification for refusing to recognize 
the union on the ground that they are contract breaking. 

Aral, after all, violation of contract is subject to a good many explanations. 
Tt does not necessarily follow llmt the men who go out on a strike while there 
is a contract In force are violators of the contract. It may have been those 
who provoked them to do it. A strike may be the culmination of repented 
grievances. As it is said, it is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back; 
and so I! Is In Industry. Frequently there are aggressions here and there. until 
the men finally rebel and they strike; and, of course, the union is held respon- 
sible for the violations of the contract and not those who may have goaded 
them to do it. Now, I say the railed Mine Workers of America lias been a 
contract observing organization. 

Commissioner W kin mock. As proof that the United Wmc Workers are con- 
tract breakers, the Colorado operators submitted to the commission at its 
hearings in Denver the following communication. I submitted it on Saturday 
to Mr. Dawson and asked him if lie could answer it, and he admitted he was 
not sufficiently familiar with the final facts in the case to be able to give any sat- 
isfactory answer ; and I want to submit this to you now in the hope, Mr. Mitchell 
that, you may have been more familiar with the facts in the case and perhaps 
can answer it more satisfactorily than Mr. Lawson would be able to do I 
quote now from tbe hearings at Denver Treading] ; 

* have here a clipping from the Coal Age, a publication issued somewhere 
in the hast under date of December 20, 1913, which contains — I will not read 
the whole thing, but will just take the heart out of it, and you can answer it. 
It is issued by the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania, 301 Betz Building, and addressed to Mr, Patrick Gilday, president 
district No. 2. United Mine Workers of America, Morrisdale mines, Pennsyl- 
vania, dated Philadelphia, December 12, 1913, and it says : 

“ * Dkar Rik : The executive board of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania held a meeting here to-day, approved and 
directed that the following communication be forwarded to you at once.* 

“And then it goes on to several whereases, and I will just deal with one 
touching on broken contracts. 

‘“Whereas rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide “should differences 
arise between the operators and mine workers as to the meaning of the pro- 
visions in this agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned In the 
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agreement, there sbftU bo no suspension of work on*account of such differences, 
but an earnest effort be made to settle such differences Immediately.” 

“‘Whereas notwithstanding the fact that rule No. 15 provides “the right to 
hire and discharge, the management of the mine and the direction of the work- 
ing forces are vested exclusively In the operator,” and the United Mine Workers 
of America have absolutely disregarded this rule in that they have at numerous 
times served notices on substantially every operator belonging to our associa- 
tion that unless all of the employees working for such operators should become 
members of the union on or before certain dates mentioned in said notices that 
they, the mine workers, would close or shut down the operators’ resi>eettvo 
mines, and in many instances did close the mines for this reason and refused 
to return to work unless such nonunion employees were discharged. This con- 
duct Is in direct violation of your contract and specifically Interferes with and 
abridges the right of the operators to hire and discharge; of the management 
of the mine and of the direction of the working forces; this conduct is in 
violation of contract on part of the mine workers, ns well as that mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, has resulted in more than 100 strikes during the 
life of our scale agreement; and 

“‘Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the operators appealed to you as 
president of the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2, to enforce 
and carry out your contract, and your repeated admission that the mine 
workers were not living up to their contract, but that you individually were 
doing all in your power to compel performance thereof, nevertheless It has been 
open and notorious that your subofileials, organizers, and like employees have 
been continuing this line of conduct down to the present date.’ 

“ Then It goes on to say : 

ili Bc it resolved therefore , That the operators enter a vigorous protest and 
demand of Patrick Gllday, president, and of the executive hoard of the mine 
workers of this district, an immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore 
recited, and that they strictly enforce on the part of the mine workers their 
covenants contained in said contract, and in event of the failure to cease such 
conduct within the next 10 days that the president and secretary of the opera- 
tors’ association shall call a special meeting of the members thereof for the 
purpose of considering the final dissolution of its association on the specific 
ground that it is useless to enter into contract obligations with a body that 
steadfastly refuses to fulfill the same and which no official apparently has 
l>ower to enforce. 

“ * Yours, truly, 


“ ‘ W. K. Uouerts, Secretary,' " 

Now it is quite possible, Mr. Mitchell, that you may know what was the out- 
come of this and how the thing finally ended? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; I don’t know anything about it. Some recent* letter, is It? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is dated December 12, 1013. 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t know anything about it ; never beard of It at all, 
and so have no knowledge of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you see, according to this, that there were over 
100 strikes in that one district in violation of the agreement that there should 
be no cessation of work and that differences should be peaceably adjudicated. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, of course, in the mining industry it frequently happens 
that men stop work simply because there are such infractions of law that they 
can not continue at work; and in most districts where they have a contract 
that is not regarded as a violation of the contract. For Instance, the mine 
owners now have come to understand that it is no violation of the contract 
for men to refuse to go to work when a mine Is unsafe. For instance, very 
frequently it happens in a mine there is a dangerous accumulation of gases, 
and although there is no provision in the contract which says that they shall 
stop work, yet the men do stop work. Again, cases arise where the scales are 
not in order and the coal can not be correctly weighed, and the men then refuse 
to work until the scales are put in order, and then they go to work. Now, in- 
stances of that kind can be referred to as violations of the contract, yet no 
one familiar with the trade would charge a violation of contract if they were 
doing it for a purpose and a good purpose. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one question on that: Mr. Mitchell, that district 
wher* Mr. Gilday was president, is it not the district in which only part of the 
mines are union and part nonunion? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

(> Commissioner Lennon. Might that have any bearing on this matter? 
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Mr. Mitchell. I don't k»*\v whether that would aeeotmt for it or not, but 
there is a large territory iu central Pennsylvania that Is e “ t f ire1 ^ ... „ 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You are perhaps not aware, Mr Mitchell, in this 
particular case it was not a question of wages or hours of labor or of working 
conditions, but of the dosed shop, for it goes on to recite: ' 

“ Whereas notwithstanding the fact that rule No. lo provides the right to 
hire and discharge, the nianagenieut of the mine and the direction of the work- 
ing forces are nested exclusively in the operator,’ and the United Mine Workers 
of America have absolutely disregarded this rule in that they have at numerous 
times served notices on substantially every operator belonging to our associa- 
tion} hut unless all of the employe's working for such ojx Tutors should become 
members of the union on or before certain dates mentioned in such notices that 
they, the mine workers, would ck»e or shut down the operators' respective 


IllllU'd, 

Mr. Mitcjiki l. Mr. Commissioner. it is important to properly understand that 
section of the contract that other sections of the contract be also read. As a 
matter of fact, that section of the contract is to lie taken into consideration with 
other sections. For instance, it provides that men can not lie dlscliarged at the 
whim of the operator; ii provides that if a mail lie discharged, lie may demand 
payment for the time that he is idle if it he shown that he was unjustly dis- 
charged. The contract i*> predicated upon the fact that the men in the mine are 
members of the union, lHsause the union Is held responsible for the contract, 
and that language is in e\ery contract we write in all the coal fields of the 
United States. And \et there is no question arises alamt the question of union- 
ism or nonunlonisiu. * Nonunion men may he employed under the section of the 
contract which provides that the union may then — that the operator will then 
deduct from his wages the amount of his dues and t he amount of the initiation 
fee. So I take it that the central Ponns.v I vania* contract also has that provision, 
and therefore the other and following sections would very much modify the sec- 
tion you have just read. I would say it would lie necessary for the commission 
to read the whole contract before they could formulate a judgment as to 
whether or not a refusal to work with nonunion men was a violation of the 
contract. 

Commissioner Wei.nsiotk. In this particular case you are not qualified to 
answer, because you are not familiar with the facts. 

Mr. Mitchell. I do uot know the facts at all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And tin* third, the objection raised by the opera- 
tors for entering into a contract witli the United Mine Workers of America, I 
would suggest, is the check-off system. Will you give the commission your 
point of view* on that, the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the check-off 
system ? 

air. Mitchell. Yes. It would Ik* necessary to go hack a good many years, to 
the early history of the United Mine Workers of America, io explain it. 

The United Mine Workers of America was organized in January, 1890. and it 
had a precarious existence tip to 1897. At that time a national suspension of 
work occurred in the (Vntral and some of the Western States, which resulted 
In the establishment of, in a general way, the United Mine Workers of America. 

Now, after they were organized, and after they had entered into contractual 
relations with mine owners, the miners adopted a system of card inspection, as 
is customary in other trades; that is to say, once each month a committee of 
the miners would meet the men going to or coming from the mines and ask 
them to show their cards to see whether their dues had been regularly paid; 
and if the men did not pay their dues, the members of the miners’ union said: 
“Gentlemen, you can go to work if you want to, but we are not going to w'ork.” 

The oiierntion of the mines was Interfered with in this way, and the mine 
owpers in some States stated to the representatives of our union: “Gentlemen, 
rather than have this constant quarreling nlmut the question of paying dues and 
showing cards, we will check off these dues through our officers. We will be 
your bookkeeper. Now*, In some of our districts that was the basis upon which 
what is called the check off in the mining industry was introduced. It has 
grown. It is a general condition of employment in coal mining wherever mines 
are operated by union men, except the anthracite coal fields, the check-off 
system exists. It exists not alone by demand of the miners, but it exists in 
many cases by reason of the mine owners’ determination that the United Mine 
Worker of America shall be responsible for tiie contract. 

Most all mine owners say that of course they would rather operate their 
mines and properties without union men at all, but ” If we are going to have 
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union men, we want them all to be union men, »«* wo want your union to be 
responsible for this contract, and we hold you responsible. V 

So that is the history of the check off. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, from the explanation you make^ Mr. 
Mitchell, the initial step was really taken on the part of the operators? 

Mr. Mitchell. In some of our districts ; not in others. 

Commissioner W kin stock. I see. 

Mr. Mitchell. In some; not in others. In others that was demanded by the 
miners themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any wax of telling how many coalmines 
are in the country? 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, no; but a great many thousand — eight or ten thousand. I 
may be two or three thousand wrong about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any data show ing what proiiortiuu of tlie^e 
mine owners recognize and deal with organized labor? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it would be quite easy; it would not Ik* d illiou It to go! 
that information. I can get it for you, but I can not get it now. I can not 
give it now% but I say, generally, tlmt all the miners ami mine owners of the 
following States make a contract with each other and are union mines; All the 
mines in the State of Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Kansas, Missouri. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and most of Teimxyhaniu. 

Commissioner Lennon. Iowa, does it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. Iowa, Michigan, and I think that perhaps coders it. Now, 
the State of 

Commissioner Weinstock. And West Virginia? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. In the following States the unions are In some districts: 
West Virginia, part of the State; the only State that I recall as entirely non- 
union, in which much coal is not mined, is the State of Utah, which does not 
produce very much coal; Colorado mid Wgst Virginia and the small part of 
Virginia which produces coal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where could this commission, Mr. Mitchell, get a 
list of the operators who recognize and deal with organized labor in the mining 
industry? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, they have organizations of their own, the mine owners 
have State organizations, such as in Chicago could Ik* found the o|K»rators of 
Illinois, the Illinois Operators* Association, and In Columbus, Ohio 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could the mine workers’ association furnish us 
with the list? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; their trade in general would furnish it, the editor of any 
of tile coal operators’ trade impers would have tlie li^t. 1 can not give it to you 
myself, because I do not recall just what it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But it Lx available? 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, it is available; jes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, I gather further 

Mr. Mitchell (interrupting). By the wu> there is what is called the Ameri- 
can Federation of Coal Operators, of which Mr. H. N. Taylor, now of Kansas 
City, is its president, and can in* found by addressing a letter to the Keith & 
Terry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would take in all the oj orators in all the 
States? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is an attempt to organize a national organization of coal 
operators, but it does not Include all of them. But they do have the addresses 
of all the State associations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, roughly speaking, what projiortion do you 
think, Mr. Mitchell, speaking offhand, of the men work under union conditions? 

Mr. Mitchell. I should say approximately 75 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About 75 i>er cent? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Now. that will not be clearly rejected in the membership 
of the United Mine Workers’ of America. Their memliership will be approxi- 
mately 400,000, whereas there are about 700,000 men in the mines. But the 
difference between the 75 per cent and the two figures I have ghen is accounted 
for by the fact that the coal miners, like some other citizens, do not do what 
they should, and dodge their taxes mid that don’t show' on their full member- 
ship. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is It possible for operators to enter into agree- 
ments with the United Mine Workers’ of America and have what is know n as 
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the open shop, or is the closed shop one of the conditions, one of the unavoid- 
able conditions? . x . , . , . ,, 

Mr. Mitchell. It is not referred to at all in the contract. There is not a 
word stated in the contract about whether it is open shop or closed shop. I 
presume you use the term “ closed shop” as being a union shop? 

Commissioner Whin stock. Yes, certainly; union. 

Mr. Mr r< hki r.. Of course we do not— that is, we regard that as a misnomer — 
and we never call a shop that employs all union men a closed shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would call it a union shop? 

Mr* Mitchell. A union shop. We call the shop where no union men can be 
employer 1 a closed shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We have discovered in our investigations, Mr. 
Mitchell, that three or four different kinds of shops are designated; there is 
w hat is known as the closed shop, which is ordinarily understood to be a union 
shop. 

Mr. M n ( Hiu i„ Yes. 

Commissioner M's instock. And then there Is what has been called the open 
shop where union and nonunion men are employed regardless of their affiliations, 
and then then* is what is known as the nonunion shop where union men will not 
he employed knowingly. 

Mr. Mitctiem. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. the United Mine Workers’ of America does 
work under which of these throe conditions? 

Mr. Mitcii m.. Tn the anthracite coal fields, in which there are employed 
now about 170.000 mine workers, they have what might he termed an “open 
shop.” I mean that in the sense that either man can work, whether members of 
the union or where a contract is made not with the union but with the rep- 
resentatives of Hie union. That is, the anthracite contract now in existence is 
not a contract between the United Mine Workers’ of America and the anthra- 
cite coal operators; it is the contract between the representatives of the anthra- 
cite coal miners and representatives of the coal operators. But these repre- 
sentatives are the officers of Hie United Mine Workers’ of America, and in that 
case both union and nonunion men are employed, although an overwhelming 
majority of them are union men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if an employer is given the right to employ 
anybody that he please conditionally; that Is, he must check off every man 
regardless of his affiliations and turn into the union a certain fee, monthly 
dues to the union ; doesn’t that automatically make of the worker a union man? 

Mr. Mttciteil. Tt does. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whether he wants to he one or not; that is, lie has 
no option in the case? 

Air. Mitchfil Well, of course he wnnis to he one. There are no workmen 
who do not want to belong to the union. T mean that the number of workmen 
in America or in the world who are outside of the union are not because they 
wanted to, hut simply because they art* where they can not join. The reason 
that they are not members of them Is because either there is no union of their 
trade, as in some of the smaller trades, or that they are prevented from join- 
ing the union; but it is lust as natural for the workmen to want to and desire 
to join a trade-union as it is for a citizen to want to vote. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are there not many workers who, while 
they are very willing to enjoy all the advantages that unionism gives them, are 
not willing to bear their share of the burden? 

Air. Mitchell. Not many. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is. they uant the other fellow to hold the 
umbrella while they stand under it? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; I think there are not so many. I think that they desire 
to belong to trade-unions — that the desire to belong to the trade-union Is general 
among workmen. 

Commissioner Wetnstook. That is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Commissioner Hardman would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. Air. Alitehell, would you give us your definition of 
industrial democracy? 

Air. Mitchell. Well, of course. I know of the various definitions that have 
been given by some, stating that democracy in industry means the ownership 
of industry by the people, or that they may own stock in an industry, or that 
they may share in the profits of industry, but I can not accept any of those 
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definitions as being the correct one. In my judgment, democracy in industry 
is the freedom of the workmen to belong to their unions, the right of the 
workmen to sell their labor collectively, and I think that you come nearer to in- 
dustrial democracy in a well-organized Industry than you do in nny other place 
that you can find. The unions themselves are the most democratic of all insti- 
tutions. Every member, whether he be a member 10 years or 1 year, has 
precisely the same rights and the same voice. 

Commissioner Haruiman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Mitchell, in answering questions ns to collective 
bargaining — as to what collective bargaining is — quite a number of witnesses 
have testified that it means an attempt on the part of the union to control 
absolutely the industry, to have to do with the financial part of the Industry, 
to have to do with the business policy of the industry. Now, will you tell us 
what collective bargaining really is in the mine workers and wlmt It deals 
with? 

Mr. Mttchepl. Well, in the miners’ union It deals with no other question 
except wages and hours of labor and their conditions of employment. There 
Is absolutely no attempt to control the business end of the industry. The mine 
owners have absolute control of that feature of it. They sell their coal wherever 
they please and at whatever prices they please. They operate their mines 
whatever periods they please, and the miners have nothing to do with that. 

Collective bargaining in the mining industry simply means that once every 
one or every two years, as the case is now, the mine owners of a number of 
of States, as, for illustration, we have what is called our central competitive 
coal fields and our southwestern coal fields and our eastern coal fields, hut 
our central competitive field includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western 
Pennsylvania. Every two years delegates are sent from the miners and from 
t lie mine owners and they meet there in conference and mutually agree as to 
wages, hours of labor, and conditions of employment that shall prevail during 
the life of the contract. All that is discussed are the wages, hours of employ- 
ment, and conditions of work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that true of every trade — Is that true of every 
other trades-union, so far as your Information goes? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir; as far as my information goes. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the matter if violence in labor disputes, is it 
from the initiative of the individual or the initiative action by the union 
wherever such things occur? 

Mr. Mitchell. So far as I have known, it lias been simply quarrels that 
might arise between individuals if there were no strikes and no union of men. 
The violations of law are between individuals and not on the part of the union 
as a union. I do not think any union would tolerate any violence In the union. 

Commissioner Lennon. We have had that kind of testimony, that is was au- 
thorized by the unions. You have had a large experience, and I will ask if you 
'know anything of the kind? 

Mr. Mttchell. I do not. I never knew of anything of the kind. 

Commissioner Lennon. Take the district of the country where you lived so 
long, in Illinois, in Spring Valley, In that coal district; what change have you 
noticed In the miners and in their families in that neghborhood as to the way 
they live, as to their sobriety, the improvement of their morals, the education of 
their children, and the other things that are fundamentally essential to growth? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the change has been so remarkable that it is difficult 
for anyone to appreciate the change unless they had observed it. For instance, 
when I started to work in the mines it was lawful to work children at any age 
at all. I was more fortunate myself in that I was not compelled to go into the 
mine until I was 12 years of age, but sometimes they started to work when they 
were but 8 years old. However, I worked two years on a farm, and so I dhl 
not go Into the mines until I was 12. 

Now, in Illinois they are not permitted to work in the mines until they are 16, 
The wages of their fathers are sufficient to take the boys and give them oppor- 
tunities they could not have had years ago. 

Now, as to the moral elevation of the workers, I think that if sociologists, 
and if scientists, w r ere asked they would agree that a reduction In the hours of 
labor means an advancement In the moral and intellectual standard of the 
people. I think that It is the uniform testimony of the scientific men who have 
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investigated tin* subject. The miners of Illinois when I was a boy worked from 
12 to Ifl hours a day; they now work a maximum of 8 hours a day. 

May I point out this result? In the early days of mining drinking was quite 
the custom of miners. It was one of those trades in which drinking was quite 
the custom. I recall when I went to Colorado, when I was 16 years of age, and 
went into the mining camp, and at that time I did not drink, I was regarded 
then with disfavor and referred to us a “sissy ” coming out of the East because 
I could not and would not drink. That is all changed. After the United 
Mine Workers of America had become strong and wages had been advanced 
until they were tolerably reasonable, the mine workers of Illinois voted every 
saloon out of the country. In (hose particular counties the miners were in an 
overwhelming majority— in some instances as high as 95 per cent were 
miners — and in those districts the saloons were voted out of existence, and in 
the State of Ohio in nine counties the miners were in the majority and voted 
the saloons in those counties out of existence. In some [daces they have been 
voted hack. I speak of this as an indication of the attempt on the part of the 
miners to drive out of the industry the sources of evil, and this is typified by 
the southern Illinois miners voting the saloons out of business. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Italian! would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. I understood you to say in the first part of your 
testimony that the union should have greater responsibility. I>o you mean by 
that that the union should be incorporated, so that thereby they should be more 
res[M*nsihie, or in other ways? 

Mr. Mitch em.. No; I mean that in contracting with employers a great 
degree of responsibility — the greatest degree of responsibility should be placed 
on the union. Instead of withholding responsibility, the employer should insist 
on responsibility: that is to say, the contract should he drawn in such a way 
that the union Is made morally res[»onsible for its observance, so that the 
union men could not say, if the contract were violated, that it was because they 
had no responsibility. 

Commissioner Ballard. You are not in favor, then, of the incorporation of 
I lie unions In order to make them financially responsible? 

Mr. Mi’kiikil. T do not think incorporation gives HnanHal responsibility or 
creates financial responsibility. As a matter of fact, I understand that firms 
Incorporate not to give hut to limit responsibility. That is the pur|>ose of the 
incorporation; to limit ttnnncial responsibility and not to increase it. 

Commissioner Bamako. It is to limit individual responsibility, but to in- 
crease collective responsibility? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is not to limit financial responsibility, lava use the financial 
responsibility is limited by the amount of the incorporation — of the capital 
stock. 

Commissioner I>u.lard. You are not in fa\or of that incorporation? 

Mr. MnviiKiu I think it would lead to no good purpose and would load to 
had purposes. 

Commissioner Bamako. Uon't you feel that a \ast mid powerful organization 
like the United Mine Workers of America, with its 400,000 members, and their 
large financial contributions monthly— don't you think that gives it a power to 
coerce individual employers who are perhaps not in so powerful an organiza- 
tion and not able to withstand them? 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean employers who have contracts with the union’ 

Commissioner Ballard. I mean, does it not give the union the power to 
enforce or coerce employers and dominate them under those circumstances? 

Mr. Mitchell. They can not do that because the small employer has the 
same contract with the union as lias the large employer; it is not made with 
the small employer, but with the employers collectively. But, if you referred 
to employers whose men are not members of the union, of course, powerful 
organizations have funds to prosecute t lie* work of the organization, but the 
operations of the union would not be involved in that question because, whether 
incorporated or not, they would legally and morally have the right to try to 
organize the men In that trade. 

Commissioner Bamako. It does not take very long for the average immigrant 
to become a coal miner, does it? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well. It takes a long time for him to become a skilled coal 
miner. He does liecome a coal miner w ithout any experience at all ; that is 
is given work in the mines. 
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Commissioner Ballabd. I mean, with the unlimited and unrestricted inimlgrn- 
tion we have, and the fact that the miners* union has raised conditions and 
shortened hours, and raised wanes, does that not present a very tempting tiling 
fot the average immigrant to try to get into, and dues that not have a tendency 
to overrun the unions, and how does the union prevent so many men coming 
in that there would not be more workers than there is work? 

Mr. Mitchell. They do not do it ; there are more workers than there is work. 
The number of average days that the union men work is 200 in a year. I think 
during 15 years It will not average to exceed 200 days a jeur. There have 
always been employed In the mines one-third more men than necessary to pro- 
duce the amount of coal consumed in the United States aiul exported from it, 
and it Is an Industry that is ut all times overrun with workers; but the union 
does not attempt to prevent it. The union admits to membership anyone who 
comes, and they do not attempt to prevent men from securing employment. 
Of course, I say the industry is made lip very largely .of non-English speaking 
immigrants. 

Commissioner Ballabd. I asked the question of Mr. Lawson the other day 
uud he answered it very comprehensively as to checkweighmen ; that Is, his 
idea was that they wanted checkweighmen because — in order that the in- 
dividual men might be treated fairly? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; they wanted che< kwelghmen in order that lie might see 
the coal weighed and that lie might make a record of it. The company’s 
weighnmn carries one sheet and the check weighman carries another sheet, 
and they compare their sheets, and they must he alike or otherwise there has 
been a mistake somewhere, and that has been a demand on the part of the 
miners for so long back that I can not rememl>oi\ and the laws of practically 
every State In the United States pro\ide that miners shall he permitted to em- 
ploy checkweighmen. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (iarretson has a few questions to ask. 

Commissioner Garret, sox. Mr. Mitchell, in your opinion, when the law as 
personified in the State fails to jierform or to furnish — fails to furnish the pro- 
tection that the law guarantees to the individual, what usually happens? 

Mr. Mitchell. The men take the law in their own hands. That has been the 
story all through history, that men ha\e attempted to make laws for them- 
selves in their own way. As a rule, every great ad\unce in human betterment 
lias been accompanied by failure to obsene law. Historically, I should say 
that nearly every step that has been made in human progress has been the re- 
sult of failure to observe law: I suppose the American Government was 
founded on refusal to observe law. [Applause. | 

Chairman Walsh. Will that gentleman retire who started that, please? If 
that occurs again, I will have to ask that 3011 he escorted from the room by the 
sergeant at arms. We do not allow anything like that. 

A Voice from the Audiexi e. I did not know’ the rule. 

Chairman Walsh. Preserve perfect order, please. Please proceed, Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Slavery was abolished through a violation of law. The con- 
spiracy laws of the United States and of the State — 1 will not soy of the 
United States, but the conspiracy laws of the States of tills Union were repealed 
because men refused to obey them. 

Commissioner Garbetson. As lawbreakers — assuming that law has bt*en 
broken, whether it was or not, was the assembling or enlisting of a large body 
of men, armed and paid by the mine owners, exactly equhalent and a fair 
parallel with what would have taken place had men in large numbers answered 
the call to arms that was issued by the miners In Colorado? 

Mr. Mitchell. Why, I should think that precisely the same question was 
involved — whether technically one was kept within the law and the other out- 
side of It, but surely when a mine guard, paid by the coal companies — when 
mine guards paid by the coal companies were given suits — given the uniform 
of State troops ami given arms to go out and represent the State of Colorudo, 
that in that instance there was a most flagrant violation of law — that it vio- 
lated the spirit of the law, whether it violated technically the letter of the luw 
I do not know, but I have never in all my life heard of a proceeding that was 
so contrary to a true and proper conception of law as putting a soldier’s uniform 
on a private guard ami letting him go out ami perform the functions of the 
State. 
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Commissioner Garretsox. Great emphasis has been platted before this* com- 
mission by many witnesses in regard to the incorporation of unions on the 
ground that it constitutes a means whereby legal liability could be placed upon 
the unions. Have you ever known of an instance where a union has brought 
legal proceedings for damages against an incorporation or individual employer 
for damage suffered during a lockout? 

Mr. Mitchet.l. I do not know of one instance. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Now, in regard to one or two social questions. 
There has been a great deal of testimony given here in regard to the so-called 
beneficial or philanthropic phases of benefit schemes originated by individual 
employers. I>o you believe that any system of social insurance, whether — 
well, with one exception, ami that is the payment of death benefits — can be 
properly and equitably applied, except under State supervision, and I am using 
“ State ” In its broadest sense; can it have value if it depends upon, at any rate, 
faithful or 1o\al service? 

Mr. MmiiKrx. T think that the private benefaction, the undertaking of 
various systems of benefits by employers themselves, have this very great ele- 
ment of weakness; Wlmt it is within the power to give is within the power to 
withhold or withdraw. Therefore the workmen have no guaranty at all that 
these so-called benefactions will continue for any given length of time. They 
will probably continue during good behavior and he withdrawn at the wish or 
will of tlu* employer, and therefore, I think, they can not he of the greatest 
permanent value; and I repeat again that I want to give full credit to the 
employers who do Introduce systems helpful to the employees, but if they ex- 
iled or hope that such private benefactions will prove a substitute for collective 
bargaining and for trade-unionism, then they are in error, because they will 
not prove a substitute. They may for a period, but ultimately the workers 
will assert their right to organize; that is, they will assort their right to a 
real voice, an effective voice, in determining the conditions of their labor. 

Commissioner Garketson. Poes not any such system founded upon tenure 
reflect an attitude of the employer which is vicious and unwise? 

Mr. Mttctikil. Well, T think it is. I think if is an attempt to bold the worker 
to bis job, and, of course, that, has been, from the very beginning of history, in 
some form or another — the desire has been to compel workers to stay at their 
jobs, whether it be in the days when all labor was performed by slaves or 
whether it be in the period when men were tied to the land in the feudal ages 
or whether it Is* now at this present time, attempts are constantly being made 
to compel the workmen to stay on their job. 

Commissioner G vrretrox. Great stress has been laid upon various forms of 
industrial and social legislation that have been enacted in the past few years 
for the benefit of workers. I assume >our experience ns a labor unionist has 
impressed the history of such legislation in this country upon your mind? 

Mr. Mitch el i.. Yes; 1 have some knowledge of it. 

Commissioner G vruetson. Now, in your experience what has been the great- 
est agency in causing agitation for and the securing of improvement in labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Mitcitetl. Oh, trades-unionism. There Is no question about it. There is 
not one bit of legislation for protecting the workingmen on the statutes of any 
of the States that did not have its inception in the minds of organized wage 
earners. Tt is true that the workers have received and are now receiving 
splendid aid from other associations. Other associations of men and women 
have aided and are aiding in securing excellent remedial legislation. But it is 
the wage earners who have inspired such legislation ; it was they who initiated 
it ; it vvns they who secured its passage. 

Commissioner Oarretsox. Now. on one other subject; In your experience in 
dealing with the problems that confront laboring men have you found any 
greater factor In creating the evils to which labor is subjected than the one of 
want of continuity of employment? 

Mr. Mitchell. Ob, T think that the irregular employment and lack of se- 
curity In their employment have contributed more to unrest than anything else 
I can now think of, of course, except this, and it is related to It : I think the 
great cause of unrest in America, and perhaps among the workers of the world, 
is the Inequitable distribution of wealth; ami that, of course, Is caused partly by 
irregularity in employment and, of course, by low ? wages. 

Commissioner Garretsox. But accepting the industrial condition as we have 
it, you would assume the other to he one of the most potent factors In the 
creation of the causes as they do exist? 
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Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I would think it was a very great factor. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell says he has one or two questions 
to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I had a whole list of questions here, Mr. Mitchell, 
but they have all talked them out. But I have one here I hat I wish to refer to 
in regard to organizations being incorporated and so becoming liable. There 
have been such things as organizations being held liable to the employer without 
being incorporated, for instance, in the case of the hatters. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, yes; the hatters is a case in point, where the union mem- 
bers were sued, by decision of the United States Supreme Court affirming the 
award made against them running into something like $300,000. 

I have just been a witness in a suit in which a lawyer sues the United Mine 
Workers of America for $200,000; and his right to sue was not. denied. I 
think we would have won the case on its merits. lie was thrown out of court 
simply on the ground that he had not properly brought his suit ; but the right 
to pursue the United Mine Workers of America for $200,000, even though the/' 
be an unincorporated organization, was not denied. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There have been a number of suits Instituted 
against the organization, have there not, in the years gone by, and during the 
time in which you were president of the United Mine Workers of America, for 
larger sums than that? 

Mr. Mitchell. And in Colorado where there were suits instituted against the 
United Mine Workeis of America for half a million dollars. It was settled out 
of court, but it was not settled out of court because there was any denial of the 
right of the companies to sue. 

Commissioner Garhktson. Mr. Chairman, one other question along that line: 
Have you any knowledge from your actual cxiierlence in the services of the 
State as to the fact that fraternal insurance companies unincorporated are 
regularly sued In the courts for the recovery of certificates or policies which 
they issue? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; that is my information, although I do not know so much 
about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr, Mitchell, if you were a member of this com- 
mission and, as we are instructed by Congress to recommend some remedial 
legislation for industrial unrest, what would be your recommendation along 
that lino? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, gentlemen, I should regard that as the most difficult of 
all the questions you have asked me to-day. I think that Congress should do 
a good many things — not to prevent unrest, but to direct unrest Into wise and 
into constructive channels. For instance, 1 think that Congress should pass the 
law now pending prohibiting the transimrtation of goods made by children in 
interstate commerce. I think that is one of the things that they should do. 

After some reflection, and I say this yet with some qualifications, I think 
Congress should create a permanent commission that would have power to me- 
diate in industrial disputes. I think a commission of high-class men — represent- 
ative men — having authority from the Federal Government to investigate a pend- 
ing industrial dispute or a dispute that has arisen, and endeavoring to do wlmt 
it could to adjust the question in controversy, would be of value, and that it 
would be attended by few dangers. 

I think that the functions of these great foundations should be so defined by 
law that they would be compelled to limit their activities in harmony with the 
charters under which they were founded. 

I think perhaps it would be of groat advantage If corporations doing an In- 
terstate business would be required to make periodical reports as to the number 
of their employees and hours of labor and wages paid to these employees in 
such divisions or classifications as to give the public a real understanding of 
what wages the men were paid. I have observed the testimony put in before 
this commission, saying, for instance, that the workmen receive an average of 
so much — that their employees received an average of so many hundred dollars 
a year. But unless the papers have failed to report fully the proceedings, it 
did not indicate what employees received these wages. Perhaps the president 
of the company may have been classed ns an employee in the schedule of earn- 
ings filed with the commission. 

I think that the State governments should establish a minimum rate of wage 
for women and minors. I think that the State should limit the hours of labor 
of men. I believe that they should limit to eight the number of hours which 
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\nv man may be employed in industry; and I think the Government itself 
should see that its eight-hour law is made or extended so as to include materials 
purchased for the Government. As an illustration of that. I think that when 
the United States Government purchases its fuel supply it ougjit to be required 
to purchase that supply from companies whose men work eight hours a day 
instead of doing, as it now does, pass by the 75 per cent of mine owners whose 
men work 8 hours a day and go to the few miners whose men work 10 hours a 
day to buy their coal for the Government. I have not in mind just now other 
suggestions which I think would he of value. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wlmt about vocational education? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I think our Government should take up systematically 
the question of vocational training. In other words. I think that our school 
system should be m remodeled as to provide — particularly in the high schools— 
for courses of technical training that would give to the boy or girl who is going 
Into industry the same advantages that are now given by tiie high schools to 
the boy or girl going into the professions. The children of the workingmen 
are at a very great disadvantage, inasmuch as there is no training for them in 
*the high-school s.vstem unless perchance for those who are to enter the profes- 


sions. 

Commissioner Lennox. You mean, too, when you speak of legislation which 
should prohibit, you mean that you would prohibit the interstate transporta- 
tion of armored guards? 

Mr. Mitchell. I would. I testified before the congressional committee in- 
vestigating the Colorado strike. I testified there that in my judgment the 
Federal Government should prohibit the interstate transportation of armored 
guards. 

Commissioner Lennon. And that would apply to private detective agencies? 

Mr. Mitchell. It would. 

Commissioner Lennon. And apply to detective agencies of all kinds except 
those otherwise by law authorized to go from State to State? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You would prohibit by legislation I la* transportation 
of persons from one State to another unless their purpose was legalize! by 
Jaw; in other words, was not Illegal? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Chairman Walmi. That is all. Thank you. You will lie excused perma- 
nently. 

Mr. Morgan. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN. 

Chairman W visit. The house will please be in order so that we may proceed 
with tiie hearing. 

Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Morgan. John Pierpont Morgan. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Morgan. New York. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is jour business? 

Mr. Morgan. Banker. 

Chairman Walsh. In wlmt corporations are you a director at the present 
time? 

Mr. Morgan. I am a director of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and the International Mercantile Marine, the Pull- 
man Co. ; I do not think of any others at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. The Western Union? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you ever been a director in the Western Union? 

Mr. Morgan. I was for a short time; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what other corjiorations do you own or represent any 
considerable amount of stock? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know, sir. Represent In what way do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in any way that you might as a banker habitually 
hold as collateral, I would suggest as one way? 

Mr. Morgan. It would he a very long list. I could not give list without 
going to the books and make up a list of the people that borrow on stocks and 
have them on deposit with us, It would Ik* too long for any use. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind what you might call the principal 
ones; the largest ones? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That you say you habitually represent? 

Mr. Morgan. No; we have large numbers of people, clients that hold New 
York Central stock and Southern stock and the Erie stock and u dozen or lifty 
corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. Please outline briefly the character of \our connection 
with all the corporations in which you are interested; begin with > our own 
banking company first. 

Mr. Morgan. I am a partner; it is not a company, it is a firm. 

Chairman Walsh. A partnership? 

Mr. Morgan. A partnership linn. I am a director of the companies l gave 
you the names of. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you on any o\ecutl\e committees or finance commit- 
tees of any of these companies? 

Mr. Morgan. I am on the executive* committee of the steel company and 
the Pullman Co. 

Chairman Walsii. Wiml is the business- - 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting!. And of tin* International Mercantile Marine. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the business of the International Mercantile 
Marine? 

Mr. Morgan. The International Mercantile Marine, it i> the owner of stock 
in certain steamship companies and the owner of some steamships directlv. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat steamship companies is it an owner of? 

Mr. Morgan. A line, the White Star Line, the Dominion Line, and a certain 
amount of stock in the Lelaial lane, and it is the American Line; it holds those 
steamers directly, and the Atlantic Transport Line. There niu.v la* one or two 
other smaller companies that 1 do not now recall. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees would you say there are in the 
International Mercantile Marine and in those companies in which it owns the 
stock ? 

Mr. Morgan. I have not an idea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Mokgvn. No; I could not approximate if 

Chairman Walsh. Could jou give it within ihousamK? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilnve you ever made any inquiry, Mr. Morgan, to ascer- 
tain? 

Mr. Morgan. The total number? No. 

Chairman Walmi. Wlmt is the Millbrook Co.? 

Mr. Morgan. The Millbrook Co.? The Millbrook Co. was a company that was 
formed by the New Haven road, I believe, about linn; or Hh> 7 ; Imt that I have 
no Interest In. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever a director in that company ? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you on any committee of the Northern Pacitie Hall- 
way Co.? 

Mr. Morgan. No. I have been on it, but I am not on it at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt committee did you serve on? 

Mr. Morgan. On the executive committee there. 

Chairman. Walsh. How many employees would you sav that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. had? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know', sir. That is ail a matter of publication. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell within thousand*? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I have not an idea. I have not made an inquiry about it. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow many employees has the United States Steel Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr. Morgan. And its subsidiary companies? 

Chairman Walsh. And its subsidiary companies. 

Mr. Morgan. I believe somewhere alxiut 170,000 at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many employees has the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Morgan. That I do not know either. 

Chairman Walsh. First, as a director in the International Merchant Marine, 
do you receive reports which give you Information regarding the conditions, 
financial and otherwise? 

Mr. Morgan. Financial condition; yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. And wlmt other reports do you receive? Does the financial 
report contain a report of all of their activities? 

Mr. Morgan. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive any reports other than financial reports? 

Mr. Morgan. No ; I do not see any. 

Chairman Walsh. What report do you receive in your capacity as a director 
in the Northern Pacific Railway? 

Mr. Morgan. I read the minutes of the executive committee, and we receive 
reports of the officers and financial reports and the report of general conditions 
along the line. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the report of general conditions; what does it 
consist of? 

Mr. Morgan. Condition of the prospect for business, crop outlook, and all that 
sort of thing which lias to do with the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How do those reports come to you, Mr. Morgan? 

Mn Morgan. They come to us at the meeting; the financial report I get by 
mail. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, would you please indicate again fully the character 
of the reports that conn* to you at the meetings that do not come through the 
mail — financial reports, for example? 

Mr. Morgan. The minutes of the executive committee, which are read and 
approved or disapprov'd and commented on; they an* general reports from the 
officers of the company on the conditions of business along the line and the pros- 
pect for the line, and what it needs. 

Chairman Waj mi. Includes sales? 

Mr. Morgan. Sales of land. 

Chairman Waish. Anything else? 

Mr. Morgan. That is all the Northern Pacific has to sell, except transporta- 
tion, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the United States Steel Corporation — what general 
reports do you got from that company aside from financial reports? 

Mr. Morgan. We get reports of orders in hand, got reports of how the busi- 
ness is going, reports on anything that comes up in the management of the 
subsidiary companies about which they wish information of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Wvmi. In the annual reports of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion do you get the physical condition of the plants and what might be called 
an inventory of its property? 

Mr. Morgan. That is all in the annual report. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all in the annual report? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you do not get that in any oilier reports that you 
recall? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I do not know an> tiling more than we get in the annual 
reports. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Did T understand joii to say that you held some position 
on a committee in the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; hut that is — the amount of work done there is very small. 

Chairman Walsh. What position do you hold in that company? 

Mr. Morgan. Simply I am one of the directors, and on the finance committee 
and executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh, What is the function of the finance committee of the 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Morgan. To heyr financial reports. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Morgan. I lm\e not — the meetings that I have been to, I have only 
been on that for a year or a little more, and the meetings that I have been to 
there has been nothing but that. 

Chairman Walsh. The financial report of the Pullman Co.; does that con- 
tain a statement as to the amount and the physical condition of its property? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; the number of cars on the road and all that part of the 
business; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And indicates the cars that it has built and the number 
they have to propose to build, and such matters as that? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many meetings of the board of directors of the 
International Mercantile Marine have you attended during the year 1914? 
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• Mr. Morgan, I do not know. They meet approximately once a month and 
the executive committee, the finance committee, meets once a w’eejs, and when 
I am here on the Tuesday that it meets I always go. 

Chairman Walsh. And as a member of the board of directors how many 
would you say you have attended during the year 1914? 

Mr. Morgan. During the year I should think I probably attended, if there 
were 12, I probably attended 10 of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, some questions as to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration : 

How many would you say you have attended during the year 1914? 

Mr. Morgan. Probably the same amount. They come on the same day of 
the week. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Pullman? 

Mr. Morgan. The Pullman meetings come less often — about three or four 
meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the case of the International Mercantile Marine; 
how long do those meetings last? 

Mr. Morgan. They may last half an hour or they may last fiv.e minutes or they 
may last an hour, depending upon what comes up for discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. How many — it would range somewhere between live 
minutes and an hour, I take it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes ; probably. 

Chairman Walsh. Now\ the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Morgan. The finance committee meeting takes about the same time. 
They never take so little as five minutes; take from 20 minutes to an hour. 

Chairman Walsit. And the directors’ meetings? 

Mr. Morgan, The directors’ meetings vary, depending on how much business 
there is to come before them; perhaps half an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And you probably in the United States Steel Corporation 
devote altogether during the year probably 12 or 15 hours, if added together, 
to the meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. That is, at the meetings; yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And outside of the meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. No, wait a minute. Fifty-two weeks in the year, the lihance 
committee meets every week; the finance committee meetings take at last half 
an hour, I should think. 

Chairman Walsh. That committee meets every week? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will leave the finance committee out for the moment and 
take the directors’ meeting. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. You have probably attended 10 of them? 

Mr. Morgan. Probably. 

Chairman Walsh. And ranging from five minutes to 

Mr. Morgan. The directors’ meeting probably lasted on an average of 25 min- 
utes to a half an hour. 

Chairman Walsii. A half an hour? 

Air. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now’, then, you have attended during the time you wore In 
the city practically all of the meetings of the finance committee? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And those are w’oekly meetings? 

Air. AIorgan. Those are weekly meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. Now% between the meetings, what duties do you perforin, 
if any, as a director of the United States Steel Corporation or a member of the 
finance committee? 

Air. AIorgan. I am on call if the officers wish to discuss anything at any time, 
and they often do. 

Chairman Walsii. They frequently discuss business policies? 

Air. Morgan. Yes ; frequently. That sort of thing, of course, Is alw f ays done. 

Chairman Walsh. And about how frequently, how general, is it? Is it a 
matter of daily consultation of some sort? 

Mr. Morgan. No. It depends on what is going on. If there Is anything 
very important that may come np there is no reason for waiting for a meet- 
ing; we go around and see the people and talk it over. 

Chairman Walsh. So that sort of work, I would take It, some duty in con- 
nection with this, is almost part of your daily business life 7 
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Mr. Morgan. Yes. If I am culled upon, it would be, and I have been on tap 
I or that. 

Chairman* Walnii. You are culled on quite frequently? 

Mr. Moruan. Quite often ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you make it a practice to visit the plants of corpo- 
rations in which you are Interested and make personal inquiry and observation 
In regard to the conditions in the plant? 

Mr. Morgan. The conditions of what kind, sir? 

Chairman Wat sir. Of any sort; do you visit the plants? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I haven’t visited all of them; I have visited some of them. 

Chairman Walsh. What factories or railroads have you personally inspected 
<liirlntr the past year? 

Mr. Morgan. During the jear 1014? I do not think in 1014 T inspected any. 

Chairman Wwsn. Did jou inspect any during the year 1013? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Waj sh. Please name any factories or mines or railroads that you 
have personally inspected during the past five years. 

Mr. Morgan. I have been o\er the Gary mills, the Gary plant of the steel 
company, the Kdgar-Thompsou Work.-, and other works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. 1 lane been o\er the tube works at Pittsburgh. I have not inspected the 
Northern Pacific Kailroad, hut I have been over several of the ships of the 
international Mercantile Marine and various companies. I have been on some 
of them and inspected some of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of the ships, have \ou visited within the past, 
during the past, the years any more than once? 

Mr. Morgvx. No. 

Chairman W vimi. In vour opinion. Mr. Morgan, to what extent, first, are 
the stockholders of corporations responsible for the labor conditions tliat "exist 
in the Industry? 

Mr. Morgan. The labor conditions — meaning what — wages paid? 

Chairman Wvlmi. Meaning the wages paid, the conditions under which Ihe 
work is performed. their work, hours that they work, mid everything pertain- 
ing to (heir welfare so far as the industry itself is concerned? 

, M*’. Morgan. I do not see the stockholders have anything— any responsibility 
in that matter. 


Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, to wlmt extent are the directors of cor- 
porations responsible for the labor conditions existing in the Industries in 
winch they are the directing power? 

Mr. Morgan. Not at ail, I should saw 

OlintriiumWusii. i„ f„i\ t l«-n. the stockholders and directors mav not 
be res|Kaisil»le, wljom do you consider to be responsible? 

Mr. Morgan. The officers. 

(i's'i'i'i'lzilflon ?" U Tlmt K ,l '’ • V,>U ml “ :m ,lut ,lu ‘ executive officers of the 

chnrotM>fthnt''worK 1 ‘‘ xwntlvi ‘ ° mdills or t, "‘ "'ey n W x>int to take 

('hiilriimn Wuwi. In j.mr opinion, can llic executive officials appoint ner- 
sons to take charge of tlmt unit ter— I am referring now to labor conditions anil 
the welfare ol the workers- and thus discharge I heir direct responsibility? 

Mr. Mopotv. No; it Is their responsibility. They luive got tifsee t ut those 
people carry out the Idea. inose 

(hnlrman W vi sh. Then not only, in jour opinion, would thev appoint them 
but also have the general direction of them? ipoinc inun 

Mr. Morgan. Obviouslj ; yes, sir . 

Chairman 4Vvi.sh. And overseeing? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Chairman W alsh. W hat scope of authority do vou, as director give them to 
establish and maintain proper labor conditions? ‘ ’ U to 

Air. Morgvx. 1 do not quite grasp that. 

WaLSH ; ! W,u f lt ls4 * h V of authority given to the executive offi- 
cial. in the corporations In which you are a director so far as labor conditions 

if h p,fln ?! lt :l certu,n maximum or minimum, or do you 
t f ,mit{ , U < ! 11 U 1 u ‘ aaGiority that they have in regard to labor 
conditions- — that Is, salaries, hours, condition of labor? 

tiw!Lh M °? AN ‘ No - I * houl<! su «v that they lmd entire authority about that 
Though, of course it they wanted advice or opinion or help or counsel about 
It at all, thev certainly would go to the directors for It, and If consulted the 
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directors would ftdvise to the best of their ability, no doubt ; but the rosiK»nsi- 
blllty, the officers of the company' ure held responsible, in my opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give any such officials equal scope without account, 
lag in financial matters or in the other phases of the plan of the corporation ? 

Mr. Morgan. Kqual scope without accounting? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; without an accounting; or do you just simplj, in 
other words, to make it dear, or do you simply say, “ You look after the laUtr 
conditions, the conditions of labor, in your own way,” or do you hold them to 
any accounting? 

Mr. Morgan. They are accountable for the results. They would, of course, be 
responsible for labor conditions, for the financial conditions;- in ls>th cases 
they would probubly discuss; certainly In the financial question, because the 
directors are responsible for financial conditions, for the finances of the cone 
pany, and there the committee would at least be responsible. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you finished? 

Mr. Morgan. But the labor conditions, they are not responsible for that — the 
directors; the officers are. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state what rei>orls you get from your 
executive officers in detail that would cover the labor conditions as they do 
the financial condition — the physical condition of the plant, as >ou describe it — 
in the Pullman Co. and the United States Steel Co. 

Mr. Morgan. I should not expect a report from them of that sort at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Morgan. Because, in the fir>t place, the circumstances do not change con- 
stantly, as they do with the financial situation. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you know ? 

Mr. Morgan. And when there is one change they make they ask al>out it, talk 
about it, and if it is desirable to talk about. 

Chairman Waush. You say there are not constant changes in labor condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Morgan. Not the same way that there is in financial conditions. We 
don’t have to have weekly reports of labor conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact, Mr. Morgan, that that policy is adopted by 
directors merely because it has been a custom or habit In these larger cori*>ra- 
tions, in Industry, so and so to do? 

Mr. Morgan. The policy is adopted by the directors because that is the natural 
way of running the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Why is it the natural way — because a great many other 
people have done it? 

Mr. Morgan. Because 

Chairman Walsh. Determine it ns a policy themselves? 

Mr. Morgan. Because the directors determine the policy. Their duty to the 
stockholders is to select, as far as they know it, the proper men to run the 
company, and then let the people run it. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt Instruction, if any, have been gi\en the executive 
officials in the companies in which you are a director that proper labor condi- 
tions must be maintained— that is, that living wages must be paid, that tin* 
hours of labor shall not he too exacting to the ihtkoiis in it, and that sanitary 
conditions shall be observed, proper sanitary conditions? Do you give any 
general orders of that kind to your executive officials? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give them, in a general way, orders with reference 
to the conservation of the financial resources of Hue concern? 

Mr. Morgan. Those resources have to come before the directors to he sent, of 

course. 

Chairman Walsh. You do give them directions with reference to the 

Mr. Morgan. I should think so. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, Mr. Morgan, are not ln»M>r conditions 
the only matters under the control of the executive officials which are not sub- 
ject to constant audit and check of some sort? 

Mr. Morgan. That question is very limiting, and I should have to think it 
over. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will come hack to the specific questions that I ha\e 
to ask, and they will probably elucidate it. 

Do you not require as a director a balance sheet <4 proflt-nnd-loss account 
showing in detail the disposition of all financial matters? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you not. require cost-of-production sheets showing com- 
- punitive costs of different plants in different years? 

Mr. AIokoaN. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you require periodical inspection of machinery and re- 
ports to you? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you require periodical inspection of material? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you require periodical inspection and inventories of «ll 
assets ? 

Mr. Morgan. Those come into the balance sheet. 

Chairman W'aisil So they do require those? 

Air. AIokgan. Yes. 

Chairman Wusir. Well, then, can you think of any condition in the plants, 
in your industrial plants, in which you are a director, that are not held under 
your control through the executive officials by constant audit and checks except 
labor conditions? 

Air. AIokgan. If I have given the impression that we do not know anything 
about the labor conditions, that the hoard of directors do not know anything 
about them, I have given yon an erroneous one. We feel we are informed about 
them, but tlie.\ don’t come in in the balance sheet, the financial statement, and 
we are constantly in touch with the way the men are working, how the things 
are going along, what arrangements are had with the men. 

Chairman Wumi. Are those reports made in writing in any instance in the 
Cullman Co. or the Cnited States Steel Corporation or the International Mer- 
cantile Marine? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; I should think not. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Would the minutes of the executive committee, the finance 
committee, or the board of directors show either any report as to the labor 
conditions or any action taken by those various bodies as to labor conditions? 

Air. AIorgvn. They would shmv wherever there was a question of a raise in 
wages to come up in the steel company; for instance, the finance committee 
would pass on it. But that would show 7 in those minutes. 

( lmirman W usii. Would the minutes show anything else except that? 

Air, Morgan. That I can not toll you what the minutes will show. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Will you kindly, Air. Morgan, have submitted to this com- 
mission an extract from any of the minutes of the Pullman Co. that would 
show' anything regarding labor conditions in the plant, in the Pullman Co. 
ami likewise the extracts from any of the minutes of the International Mer- 
cantile ( o. that would show' reports on labor conditions, or action by the board 
of directors upon the same? We would not ask you to bring all the’minutes in 

Mr. Morgan. It is a good, long undertaking, but they are there and I can get 

lilt ili T l l u 1 il K. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish jou would. T do not expect you to produce them 
while you are on the stand. 

Air. AIokgan. No. 

Chairman Wm.sii. But wo will have our investigator call upon you so that 
he may make arrangements to have them submitted so that tliev mnv aet Into 
our records. v b 


Mr. Mont; vn. I do not know. It is a question whether the Pullman Co will 
give me access to the past records, way hack. 

Chairman Wu.su If they do not, please indicate to the investigator who re- 
fuses to give you such access. 

Air. Al organ. I think that probably can be arranged. 

Chairman Walsh. We must not have any audible expression if this hearing 
is to be continued, ladies and gentlemen. “ 

SU V , \ stail(,j mls as you can determine, what would you consider 
to be the proper labor conditions as regards the following points: Length of 
working clay ? 


Mr. Morgan. I do not know'. I have not an opinion on that matter. 

Uiolrmun Walsh. The income for an unskilled workman? 

Air. Morgan. There again I have no opinion. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you believe that $10 a week is sufficient compensation 
for a longshoreman? 


Mr. Morgan. I do no# know', sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know Capt. John Watson? 
Air. AIokgan. I don’t think I do. 
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Chairman Walsh. Kver hoar of him? 

Mr. Morgan. I don't remember. 

Chairman Walsh. It seems to me that he is at the head of. one of your 
departments, if 1 remember, of the International Mercantile Marine, and our 
record seems to show that he said tlmt the wages of longshoremen were from 
$10 to $12 a week. Do you think $10 a week is enough for a longshoreman to 
earn? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know, sir. If that is all he can got and he takes it, 
I should think it was enough. 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, we must lane perfect order or we 
will lmve to adjourn this examination now and continue this at some other 
time. There must he no audible expression of feeling. 

According to such standards as you may determine, what would you con- 
sider to he a proper age or conditions under which children should he employed 
in jour industries? 

Mr. Morgan. I have not an> definite opinion about that. Tl is a question of 
facts and the kind of industry and tin* hours of tin* employment and the whole 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will take the - 

Mr. Morgan (Interrupting). Any more than I should say the later the better. 

(’hairman Waish. The later the better? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Have j«»u thought of any age limit that should he fixed 
upon the permission of tin* child In any industry? 

Mr. Morgan. No; T have not. 

(’hairman Wai.su. Ha\e you thought of the length of workday that children 
should bo permitted to labor? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

(’hairman W \lstt. According to such standards as you can determine, do you 
believe that it is proper to have a rule in any industry prohibiting the employ- 
ment of unskilled workmen over 35 jears of age and skilled workmen over the 
ace of 45? 

Mr. Morg \ n. That would be a question 1 would refer to the people who were 
tunning the industry. 

(’hairman Wu.sn. K it true in the American Stool & Wire Co. ami other 
subsidiary companies of the Pulp'd State's Steel Corporation that there is a 
ju luted rule not to employ any unskilled workman over 25 years of age? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 could not say. 

Chairman Waish. T>o you believe that would he a good rule socially? 

Mr. Morgan. That is purely a matter of opinion. 

(’hairman Walsh. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Morgan. I haven’t any. The question of fact 

Chairman Waish. If you were convinced that labor conditions in any of the 
corporations in which you are interested were such that woikmen were unable 
to support their families without putting their wives and younger children 
to work, and if the nature of the employment resulted in industrial disease, or 
if The accident rate was excessive as compared with other corporations, what 
action would you take? 

Mr. Morgan. I should do my best to gel the conditions remedied. 

Chairman Wvlnh. How- would you find out whether they existed in the 
industry in which you were a director? 

Mr. Morgan. You will find that out from the officers. 

(’hairman Walstt. And after you found it out what would jou do? 

Mr. Morgan, I would consult with the officers and consult with the members 
and do nil in my power to see that those conditions should be changed. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever make any inquiry into the shipping- interests, 
for instance, into the wages of longshoremen? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I never have. 

(’hairman Walstt. Well, have you ever seen or has it ever been placed 
before you as a director in this company us to the wages that the longshoremen 
receive? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Waish. Have jou observed whether or not their labor was 
laborious? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not the longshoreman’s work 
Is extra fatiguing? 
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Mr. Morgan. Judging from what I have seen of him when I have seen him 
fit work I should say it might l»e fatiguing: xes. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you know the number of hours that men work in the 
United States Steel Corporation ? 

Mr. Morgan. It varies in the different places. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many of them work 12 hours a day? 

Mr. Morgan. No; there art* a certain number that do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not think that is loo long or too short a number 
of hours for a man to work in a day, please? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t know ; I can not answer that question. 

Chairman Wu.hh. lla\e .you ever been present at a meeting of the directors 
or at a meeting of any of these corporations in which jnu were a director 
in which the labor policies to be pursued by the corporation either durln" a 
strike or during normal times was being discussed? ” 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t remember. Von sa\ oil her during a strike or din-iii'*’ 
normal times? 


Chairman Wusir. Cither during a stiike or during normal thins when labor 
policies were being discussed? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Clmlnimn Wusn. Now take if first durintt a strike. When won- von pres- 
ciit dur.ng a strike when labor policies were being discussed? 

Mr. Mono \ n. 1 lam* not been present during a strike. You n>ked as to both 
( hairman Walsh. Well, take it during normal times. 

Mr. Morgan. I have been present many times 
Chairman W’almi. When was the last one? 

Mr. Morgan. [ am not able to recall exactly 
Chairman W’umi. Was if during lid I? 

Mr. Morgvn. Yes, si r. 

tlhalrnmn Wai.mi. And \ulh tthat rnrporalinn wore V ou dealin'" 1 
Mr MmtcaN. 1 ndotddedlj the Iniled Slates Steel < Vrporation." 
i Iiairman W ush. Any other during tiiaf \ oar ,J 
Mr. Mono \ n. 1 don’t recall any other 

Chairman W'ai.sh. In which of the corporations in w hull you an* interested 
are the employees organized? Utl 

Mr. Mobgvn. 1 don’t know. 

- 

"i« — Sri s « 

( iuiinniiii Walsh. Dow about the shipping interests? 

“- r r{ ^ -»■" - 

flons, (lo'ynu md? hU ' ' (lu * 11,1011 , ‘ n< ' il1 '' I|;IS M ''eral orjtutilza- 

Ondnl.TAv ' ,h,,, £ J t,,,1 «' "“>««»>* «'.oul tin- Cnion I-u. JH.-. 

1 i, !,! v ' lhl> N,,rM ‘ e,n I should snv. 

Ah. Morgan. \cr.v possildy ; I don't know. 

rall'vny'wmUirl'orn? 1>0 kn,w "'“'t" 01 ' « r ■«* ""V “«» «H<» the order of 

(’Imlmin'wn ,l " ' 1,111 1 know about it. 

of ,Urt ' ctm ' s h: " v i!,h<,r 

Mr. Mobu-vn. Not that I -er-when I was tl.nro 

far as You urn htfOrim'Mn t'h' 1 ’ lw “ the effects ,,f slKh organizations, In so 
Mr MoroTv ’ '* "'I*"* companies in which tlu-y exist? 

Chairman Wvlsh W’Vcit' d*” 1 * 1 d ? n , t know ' vhirh wrapanics they exist in. 
ployees for what they nmv deem^to ill* tovuml lbe <>Drnnl»aUon <>f em- 
uteut of their own interests') W the,r °' va Protection mid the advance- 

are you opposed to it? ° tho lnen or - rt,1,zin - industry, or 

lawful •md < proper. 115 ' * 11, ‘ t ° 1,pos<Hl lo anytliiiijr they want to do that is 

Mr* M organ, Yean *noMnsu er’Yh Y “* '"1“’ rale to !,l>out H - Mr - M<»B»n? 

can not ansuei that question without knowing tile surround- 
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tng circumstances. A gpueml statement like that I can not make any specific 
answer to. 

Chairman Waish. First, ns a director, do jou have any objection to the men 
being organized in the United States Steel Corporation? 

My. Morgan. Organized inside of the corporation itself? 

Chairman Walsh. The employees of the Steel Corporation, the laborers and 
skilled workmen, have you any objection to their being organized so that they 
may deal with your company collectively, en masse, as it were, instead of 
individually? 

Mr. Morgan. As long as the\ are employed b> the corporation, no; I don't 
care one way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. If they are not employed by the corporation do jou have 
objection to their interfering a\ itli the plan? 

Mr. Morgan. I certainly do. 

Chairman W\tkh. Is it the fact thal the United States Steel Corporation 
has been largely responsible lor the breaking down of the following unions; 
The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, the Seaman's 
Union of the Great Lakes, and the Structural Iron Workers? 

Mr. Morgan. I did not even know* they had broken down, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether they were employed 1>> the Steel 
Corporation or not — members of those organizations? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your attitude toward permitting the union organ- 
izers not employed by .\o\ir corporation to address employees and otherwise 
carry on their work? 

Mr. Morgan. Why, if flaw want to do It — I couldn't object to their doing 
anything they halve a right to do; but I should object to their coming In on the 
corporation’s property and doing that. 

Chairman Walsh. <>r the corpora lion's time? 

Mr. Morgan. Or the corporation's time. 

Chairman Wusrr. I>o >ou believe thal under existing conditions the rights 
and interests of the employees of corporal ions receive proper recognition and 
due protection? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 should think so; \ <»< 

Chairman Wvr.sir. As a result of \our observation and experience, do von 
believe that Industrial discontent in America is Increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Morgan. Industrial dNconteni— how do you mean— the dissatisfaction? 

Chairman Walsh. The dissatisfaction and protest against conditions, whether 
based upon fact or not. 

Mr. Morgan. Well now, excuse me; I want to get at the question. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your opinion on the whole matter? We put it 
to you as a gentleman engaged in large operations and large duties and re- 
sponsibilities. So we ask you that, from your experience, of course, and your 
observation. 

Mr. Morgan. It seems to me that the conditions are improving; that a great 
deal Is being done, and, therefore, 1 suppose, that the discontent will decreuse; 

I don’t knotv. 

(. hairmau Walsti. Please tell me what has been done. Wluit lias been done, 
say, within the prist live j ears that hud not been don<^ theretofore that you l>e- 
lieve Is operating to bring about conditions which should decrease discontent 
among the working classes? 

Mr, Morgan. I w’as thinking of the Steel Corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. There they have spent very large amounts of money on addi- 
tional safety appliances and proper houses for workmen, in the mines particu- 
larly, and in all sorts of wajs. Whenever there Is any opportunity of getting 
tnore safety or respectability of work In there, there has never been any ques- 
tion about it at all. It has always been voted at once; and l think that lms all 
helped. I think the men employed by the Steel Corporation feel friendly to- 
ward the corporation because they feel the corporation meets then) on the best 
ground it can. And more than once since I have been director in the corpora- 
tion and before that several times, wages have been raised without any ques- 
tion of a strike or attack at all. 

Chairman Wat.rh. Do you consider that the wealth produced in the United 
States is generally distributed in proportion to the value to society of the 
services performed? 
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Mr. Morgan. That is too big a question for me. I could not answer that: 

Chairmun Walkii. Pid you ever study that or kindred questions 

Mr. Mow; an (interrupt ins). No. 

Chairman Wai.sii (rout inning). From the standjwdnt of citizenship or mere 
educational information? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Wm.sh. If it should he irue that a very large proportion of the 
population fall to secure an adequate living from industry while others enjoy 
a supertlulty. w hut would ,vou say was t lie cause, if you tmve observed any 
mi use for such condition? 

Mr. Morgan. I ha\e not observed any cause for such condition; I do not 
I now. 

Chairman Walmt. lias the extent of poverty and suffering in the United 
States over been brought to your attention? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Chairman Walsh. AYlint is your opinion regarding the causes of poverty, if 
it does exist? 

Mr. Morgan. I lia\e not any opinion about it, sir. 

Chairman Wwmi. Your attention has not been called to it? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, bill 1 lmven’t any opinion about it. it is a very large 
quest ion. 

Chairman Waistl Po.vou consider that industrial conditions are responsible 
in any large measure for poverty? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I should say not. 

Chairman W visit. Wlial have you personally done, please. Mr. Morgan, to 
mitigate any of the evils of society? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t know. sir. 1 don’t know whether 1 lane done anything. 

Chairman Waimi 1 will suggest, please, first, contributions to philanthropic 
organizations and institutes? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh. i don! think I can give < • 1 1 y list of those. T have liclned 
where 1 can, as most people do, T think. 

Chairman W.visii. Sir? 

Mr. Morgan 1 sa\ Mane helped where 1 <an, as most people do. 

Chairman Waish. Aha notion that you lane taken as a director in any of 
these corporations or as a citizen to improve industrial conditions? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 think (lie actions 1 have taken have been in regard to tin* 
steel company. They might come in under that. 

Chairman W aish. Anything else? 

Mr. Morgan, i should not say anything else; I don’t know anything eke. 

Chairman Waish And what June been the results of your efforts to im- 
prove industrial conditions? Po you think they have been improved some? 

Mr. Morgan. T think they have been improved some; yes. 

Chairman Waish. What is ,\our opinion regarding the social desirability of 
heavily endowed foundations with self-perpotuating hoards of trustees as a 
method of dealing with social conditions? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 do not know what they can do to social conditions. If they 
can help. I should say they are very desirable. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, can they or do they? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 don’t know. Certainly, the Itoekefollor Foundation has been 
marvelously helpful in a great many medical directions and in u great many 
wajs. And Mr. Carnegie's libraries have certainly helped many hundreds of 
jKHiple, many thousands, many millions. 

Chairman \Yvlmt. Then. I take it from that you have noticed it sufficiently 
to say that so far as your observation goes, they have been beneficial socially ? 

Mr. Morgan. T should think so, certainly; yes. 

Commissioner Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you u few 
questions. 

Commissioner AYklnmcm k. When Mr. Untermyer, the attorney, was on the 
stand, Mr. Morgan, these questions were put to Idui, and these were ids answers, 
ami I would like to ask in how far you agree with Mr. Untermyer in ids 
opinions. 

“Question. You made the statement. Mr. Untermyer, that the railways of 
this country, as a great laxly of railways of this country, are practically under 
the control of two financial groups. 

“Answer. A large part of them are. A large part of that mileage is under 
the domination or under the potential domination of these groups.” 
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Now, in how far is Mr. Vntermyer correct, so far as you know, in making Unit 
statement that the railways of the eountry are under the domination of two 
financial groups? 

Mr. Morgan. I should say he was entirely incorrect. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Entirely Ineorreet? Well, what are the facts as 
you know them, Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morgan. What does lie mean by the two financial groups, exactly? 

Commissioner Weixktock. Well, he did not mention the groups? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; 1 think lie finally spoke of Mr. Morgan's group and 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Mr. Morgan. Well. I don’t know about Kuhn. Loeb & Co.’s business. 1 can 
not say about that. I say for ours, if we dominate t lie railways of the country 
I have never noticed it. I should like to think we did. 

Commissioner Wr.rx stock. Well, what is the relationship, then. Mr. Morgan, 
cjiy. between your banking house and the railroads of the count r> ? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, we very often have been able to serve them by selling 
securities for them, and very often in many companies we have been directors, 
end in many eases we lntve reorganized them and started them out, and they 
ha\e gone along pretty well, most of them; and when the directors or officers 
want ad\ice on questions which they think we are competent to advise them on. 
they come and ask us. That is flu* only relation I know. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think in another part of Mr. Cntermyer’s tes- 
timony that I can not now locate, as near as T can remember, In* pointed out 
that when a railroad gets into trouble, and there is occasion for reorganization, 
that one of these banking groups steps into the breach and aids in the reorgani- 
•/aiioa and from that time on dominates that railroad company. Now, how far 
do the facts accord with that statement? 

Mr. Morgan. When you reorganize a railroad company it is necessary that 
the policy of that company for tin* first few >ears. at the beginning of It. should 
in controlled; consequently in most all occasions in my experience in a reor- 
ganization lliore has boon a voting trust, which carries control of the company 
as a consistent policy throughout the first live years, and sometimes it has been 
extended to 10 years, at which time the voting trust terminates, and when the 
\oting trust terminates the company runs the road from that time on. 

< ’onunissioncr Weinsiock. lint up to that time the financial interests would 
retain the control of the company ? 

Mr. Morgan. After the reorganization the financial interests would feel that 
it was necessary for them to retain control, for the reason that they have 
got a lot of other people to invest in the property on their say-so, and they 
feel responsible to those people, and that is the only way they can carry it out. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, they are under moral obligation to the 
investors to see that the road is properly managed? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I take it, Mr. Morgan, that as a man holding a 
position of power, trust, and responsibility, that in common with the rest of 
us who find ourselves in positions of responsibility, >ou doubtless have been 
a student of social and economic problems which, of course, includes Ihe 
problem of problems, the labor problem? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 have not been a great student of those problems; I have had 
other problems to study, and I ha\e not had iniu*h time to attend to those*. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. From what study you have been able to give to 
it and what observation you have been able to make along those lines, what 
conclusions, if any, have you come to in the matter of the* organization of 
labor? Have you found that, as a result of jour observation, the organization 
of labor Is a good thing or a bad thing for society generally? Is it a good or 
laid thing for the laborer himself and society generally? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know about that; I have not made up my mind 
on that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You have no opinion about that? 

Mr. Morgan. No definite opinion. It dcqiends upon the organization and the 
laborer and who runs the organization. It depends upon so many different 
elements that each case must be taken by itself. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Take labor organizations ns found in this country 
at this time, and I suppose the standard organization would be the American 
Federation of Jaibor. So far as you have been able to judge, do you think 
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the American Federation of Labor has been of advantage or of disadvantage 

to the workers? , , , ... 

Mr Mokow. I do not know. I am not able to pass on that. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. Have you over taken any attitude on the question 
ol! the recoituitiop of ontanized laliorV i'or example, if you note intere. te«l 
hi nil enterprise uliere lals.r uas an important fitelor, would you or would 
you not m-ojfnize and deal with organized labor? 

Mr Morgan. That would depend upon the circumstances at the time. 
Commission# Wkixskm a. Weil, under what eir. umstanees, lor example, 
would you deal with it, and under what circumstances would you decline to 

<lU Mr W Moim\ ? \. I do not know ; i would *n\ that I should be disinclined against 
labor if it came to me and said that I must employ that kind of labor. 
Commissioner Wmvsiock. You would be opiK>sed, ill other words, to the 


closed shop? 

Mr. Morgan. Absolutely. I would be opposed to any unionist or any one eNo 
that came to me and told* me who I must employ. 

Mr. YVein stock. We know that there are those kinds of unions that make 
one of the conditions the reeoauilion ol tin* closed .shop, but there are other 
organizations where they do not insist on that. 

Mr. Mokow. I think tlewe are many cases where the unions ha\e been 
admirable. I can not, howe\er, point to each one and say “That Is so’’ and 
“ That is so.” 

Commissioner Wkjnmoci; hut, if the question of the closed shop was not 
111 Issue, would you consider what is known as collective bargaining? 

Mr. Morgan. I am anxious to know exactly what is meant by collective bar- 
gaining. 

Commissioner Wki.nskk k. Perhaps l can make it clear. There are two 
kinds of bargaining with the workeis. one is the individual bargain, when* 
the employer makes his bargain with the individual separately; and there is 
what is knowai as coiled he bargaining, where the employer deals with a 
representative or a group for all. 

Mr. Morgan. A group in Hs own employ ; that: is, a group in the employ of the 
company? 

Commissioner W kins roc k. Sometimes, and sometimes with representatives 
not in the employ of the eompany, but who represent its workers. For ex- 
ample, it may be the American Federation of Labor, which consists of a 
federation of a great many different unions in the different crafts which 
huve what is known as union organization. Usually the local union will 
select as its represent a I Ives the members of t ho international union to deal for 
them and lx* their representatives or advocates, on the theory that these men 
can deal more independently than the man who is in the employ of the 
employer. Now, the international represent wives will represent the workers 
in dealing with the employer for all. That is called collective bargaining, as 
I understand it, Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Moiuivv. For all of tin* employers’ workmen of that kind or of nil kinds? 

Commissioner Wkin stock. For all the employers’ workmen in that particular 
craft. For instance, if the employees are boiler makers, then the national 
representatives of tin* boiler makers will deal with the employers, and if the 
employers are maehinUis, the national representative of the machinists will 
deal with the company, and so forth. 

Mr. Moron x. That would Ik* a serious question, and I should take each case 
individually ns It camC up. 

Commissioner YYkinstck k. You are interested in railroads, Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Mokoan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. You know their four groat federations? 

Mr, Morgan. Yes, sir; I understand they have them. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. The conductors, the engineers, the firemen, and 
the brakemen? 

Mr. Morgxn. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Now, each craft has its own representatives who 
deal with the railway managers and make conditions that will apply to them. 

Mr. Morgan. That has l>een found to work very well with the railroads. 

Commissioner YVein stock. Then, us an employer, w’ould you look with favor 
or with disfavor upon collective bargaining? 

Mr. Morgan. It would depend entirely upon whether that case of collective 
bargaining I thought infringed my right or not. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. There is an infringement, of course, in collective 
bargaining both ways; it robs the Individual worker of his right to make a 
bargain for himself, and on the other hand it robs the employer of the right 
to make a bargain with any individual worker. There are concessions made on 
both sides. The employer agrees to make a bargain with a representative of the 
group. 

Mr. Morgan. As I see it, it Is not a question of morals, but a question of 
convenience. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is no law that compels you fo do so. 

Mr. Morgan. No; and no moral law that compels you to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; but the workers seem to believe it is In ihcir 
interest and they contend also that it is in the interest of the employer to 
bur gain with them collect i\ely, and what I want to get at from y ou is whether 
von as a representatl\e financier and an employer, think lavornbly or un- 
favorably of that kind of bargaining? 1 want to know whether you think it 
would he a good thing for society, generally? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 do not know whether it would he a good thing or a had thing. 
If the matter was presented to me in a certain case. I would see whether I 
W'ould take it up or not. It is not a moral question, and you can not make an 
answer to every indhidual case. It does not go back to principles. 

Commissioner Weinstock, No; It does not go back to principles o.\copt as 
the workers make it a principle in that they say their only hope lies in col- 
lective bargaining. We have had coal miners tell us on the stand that they 
are absolutely helpless; that if a coal miner goes individually to the manager 
with a grievance, such as wanting to get better wages, or ha\o his conditions 
improved, that lie is helpless, because he can he thrown out of his employment 
and another man hired to replace him, but that if lie can go colled holy his 
request will recohe consideration; and therefore it is in his Interest that col- 
lective bargaining shall prevail. ..... , ,, 

Now, if there arc* serious ohjedions to that, if that Is an unwise policy 
and a harmful policy to society, generally, we ought to know it, and it occurred 
to me that, pethaps, from your evperieiue and observation you might be able 
to express an opinion that would he valuable. 

Mr. Monuw. I am afraid that L can not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The contention made by a great many workers 
is that the men of power and the men of influence do not give sufficient thought 
and sufficient consideration to the condition of their workers to bo able to under- 
stand t hem, or to lx* able to sympathize with them, and that, to that degree, 
they are derelict in their duties; that labor is one of the most important 
factors in industry, and certainly one of the most important factors in society, 
and that if labor* is affected uidn\ ornbly it Is harmful to the Republic; that 
the perpetuity of the Republic rests \ery largely upon the well-being of the 
workers, and of course you and I can see the force of that, because if a great 
body of the workers of* this Nation were in a very had way the possibility of 
maintaining law and order and peace would he remote. Ncwv, if it is true, 
what they contend, that the nan holding high places, and the men of real 
power — the men behind the management — do not understand them and do not 
understand their conditions, do not understand their problems, and do not un- 
derstand the seriousness of the problem, what would he the answer? 

Mr. Mokgw. Now, I should say that thp workmen — labor If you want to call 
it that — had got themselves up In a corner and thought themselves different 
from anybody cLe. and they arc 1 not. 

Commissioner Weinsicx k. They say that if the worker Is not comfortable, 
or if the workman Is not properly attended to, the* Republic will fail, so it 
applies to all citizens just the same; of course, we know the workers are in the 
very great majority. 

Mr. Morgan. The most of us work in this country, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That where there is one employer there are hun- 
dreds of wmrkors. 

Mr. Morgan. That is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that they have the great burden to carry 
because of their numbers. . 

Mr. Morgan. Each one has to do his part, the employer ns well as the work- 
man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what would you take to be the part of the 
employer, Mr. Morgan; what part should the employer play in the situation? 
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Mr. Mour.vx. The part of any docent man, I suppose, I don’t know. lie lias 
got to do w hat he can to help conditions. 

Commissioner Weis, stock. And what would constitute doing what he can? 

Mr. Mono \n. That is a question for each man to decide for himself, is it not? 

Commissioner Whin, stock. Yes. Well, is it a part of my duty as an employer 
and citizen of the Republic to study those problems? 

Mr. Morgan. It is part of your duty, if you are an employer — it is certainly 
a part of your* duty to study your own problem. When it comes to a question 
oi the general problem of this whole question of workmen. I do not know; 

I do not know how much duty is on one to study that. 

Commissioner Wioivsioc k. Should a study of the condition of my workers he 
a part of my duty as an employer? 

Mr. Mokgnn. f should think so. 

Commissioner Wkinntcx k. And it should Ik* a part of my duty to study their 
conditions, so that I could dismiss the matter intelligently? 

Mr. MoKfi\N. Yes— wait a minute; now, you say dismiss it intelligently. I 
am not talking about the discussion of it, hut carrying out one’s views. 

Commissioner Wk instock. What 1 mean by that is to know' how to deal with 
it Intelligently. 

Mr. Mouuw. Yes. 

Commissioner Whins roeic. Congress has placed upon this commission. Mr. 
Morgan, the bunion not only to inquire into ihe underlying causes of industrial 
unrest, hut to mala* reconmiendat ions along the line of remedial legislation, 
and I am sure this commission will he u*ry grateful to you, Mr. Morgan, if 
you could aid it. Wo eat) not dig these things out from our inner conscious- 
ness; our only way to arrive at an intelligent, wise, and proper legislation is to 
invito the cooperation and the opinion of tin* best men in (lie ranks of labor 
and the ablest men in tin* ranks of employers, and this commission would 
greatly appreciate if you hn\e nnv helpful suggesiions to throw’ out along the 
lines suggested — that is, along the line of suggestions to Congress as to such 
legislation as would bo liable to establish a higher degree of industrial peace 
and a more* cordial relationship between the employer on the one hand and 
the worker on the other. 

Mr. Morgvn. The purpose is commendable, but it is beyond me. I have not 
enough knowledge 1 , I hn\o not enough power or capacity to grasp it and to 
suggest legislation which would not do mon* harm than good. That is away 
beyond tne; 1 hope it is not beyond the commission. 

Commissioner Wkinsj’ock. Well, we* tiiul it a a cry. \ery great problem, Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan. T should think you would. 

Commissioner WniNSToe k. And we* should get aid outside* of Ihe* commission 
as w <*11 as within the commission. 

Mr. Morgvn. I wouhl be* \e*ry glael to gi\e* it to you if 1 bad any. 

Coimnlssiemer Wfi nstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Conimissieme'r O’Comiell wishes to ask you a question or 
two. 

Commissioner O'Co.n nki.l. / >< » you be*lie*\e* that there should be* equality before 
the* law' of the* rich and the* poor man? 

Air. Morgvn. How do you mean, equality Indore* the law? 

Commissioner O'Conn ki i.. In the* treatment of all before* the law and by the 
lnw? 

Mr. Morgan. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. T take 31. bemuse of your very large interests that 
you look with favor upon the* combinations of those things that make for 
savings, of things that go to bring together combinations? 

Mr. Morgvn. That is, increased efficiency in productiveness; yes. 

Commissioner OVonneil. And that would mean the bringing together of the 
members of the steed industry in this country into the United States Steel Co.? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And, as a director of that company, you assign 
to certain persons the* eiuty and authority of lumelling the affairs of that 
company, ns far as they are a manufacturing concern? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the handling of labor? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; and the adjusting of the hours of labor and the wages 
paid the men, and the conditions under which they shall he employed. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. That pow is delegated to some parson or pei><ms 
by the board of dieretors? 

’ Mr, Mobcan. Yes. 

Commissioner OVonxeil. And ha represents the company in dealing with 
ttie employees, as to questions of wages, hours of labor, and conditions of em- 
ployment V 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Coimniss loner OVun.nki.l As representing the United Stales Steal Co ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hava not the employees the same right to organize 
and select one of their representatives who slmll ha their dolomite or ad\Kcr 
to meet with the officer of your company for the purpose of mediation or con- 
< IHat Ion and adjusting wanes, hours of labor, and conditions of employment ? 

Mr. Morgan. I should think he had the same right ; yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you recall that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration adopted a resolution setting forth (hat it would not treat or permit 
the corporation to treat with or permit an organization of labor in the l nited 
States Steel Co.’s plant? 

Mr. Morgan. I think there is such a resolution; there may he. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And is that in accordance with the opinion which 
you have just expressed that you think they should ha\e the same right? 

Mr. Morgan. You said the same right under the law. 

Commissioner O’Cox nei i.. Yes ; and in the sense of meeting you as a 
corporation? 

Mr. Morgan. They have no right to loll the corporation who they shall em- 
ploy. They lane the right to cease to he employed by the corporation if they 
do not like it. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O'Conneii. Yes; I suppose that is a prhilege enjoyed by any 
eiiizen. 

Mr. Morgan. Absolutely. 

Commissioner OVonxfi l. In other words, your company would hold that it 
a workman came along seeking employment, and the wages or the hours or the 
conditions of employment did not suit him. that lie could take the position or 
net. {is suited him? 

Mr. .Morgan. Yes. You say “my company.*’ 1 am not speaking for my 
company, but for myself. 

Commissioner O’Cowhu. 1 mean the United Slates Steel Corporation, and 
you are a director of it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; and I feel Unit way. 

Commis.- loner O'Oonneii. You are familiar with the policy of It? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the individual is not gi\en the right to join 
with his fellow' workmen, and through them select a representative who iniglil 
tie in the employ of the corporation or outside, to meet with your representative 
of the United States Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know; you will hn\e to ask the' officers of the company 7 
about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ilecmise of t lie resolution adopted by your board 
of directors a few 7 years ago embodying instructions that they should not treat 
with recognized organized labor? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now I want to ask again a question which Mr. 
Weinstock asked, which I June in mind because of the line to which I am 
leading up. Has a man of large influence — a man of big affairs, and who deals 
with big things — I will ask you what opportunity the individual workman 
employed by the United Steef Corporation has to change his hours of labor, 
increase his wages, of change the conditions of his employment or work under 
which he is employed, as an Individual? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know 7 . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any possibility that he could mine into the 
headquarters of the United States Steel Co. and meet the president of that 
company and in a talk or discussion with him bring about a change In his 
liours of labor ns an individual? If he should say to the president of that 
company that if they did not increase his wages, or something or other, ho 
would quit the employ of the company; what effect would that have on the 
United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Morgan. I do not know; it might hn\e a \ery great deal. 
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Commi.ssioncr O’Conxkli.. I think that Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr Gurretson wishes to ;Mc some questions. 

Commissioner G akhi/i m>n. Mr. aiorgan, liow many railroad companies are 
you fiscal agent for, or jour house? 

Mr. Mono an. Only one, 1 think, now. 

Commissioner G\kkkim>\. Only one? 

Mr. Mom . aw I think so. 

Commissioner Gvkkkison. W'liat inlluence is exerehed by the iwal agent oL 
a railway over Its methods and management? 

Mr. Mono an. None at all, I should say. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Taking good times and bad times? 

Mr. Mouoan. None at all, I should say, sir. 

Commissioner G\ukktso\. In the eharaeier of fiscal agents tor a railway 
company, has an a erred i ted representative of jour hanking house ever met 
and dealt or dismissed with the representatives of labor unions in considerable 
im m tiers the desirability or undesirability, or the necessity or noiuieces.silj , ol 
a reduction of wages? 

Mr. Morgan. Not lliat I know of, s-Ir. That would not have anj thing to 
do with the fiscal agenej. 

Commissioner Ovkuktson. Well, if lie appeared in the character of a lineal 
agent and stated that was his only interest in the mailer would it eut any 
figure? 

Mr. Mokgvn. i should not think so at all; no. That is not his job. That is 
not the Job of the fiscal agent to go and discuss wages on the road. 

Commissioner Gvkruimjn. This was a question broader than wages alone. It 
was the ending of wages on a territory ro\ering a Jourth of the eontinent. 

Mr. Moi!(j\n. I should not know of it; 1 should not think it was any part of 
Ids business at all- fiscal -agency business. 

Commissioner G\kkktm>n. W'mdd jou know when he came, then? 

Mr. Mom; an. No. 

Commissioner (I \rri.i'm>\. ^ on don't know whethir or not that happened? 

Mr. Moruvn. I don't remember of it happening. 

Commissioner G\rrk’im»\. In 15)07 V 

Mr. Mom. w. T don’t know It if it did. 

Commissioner Gaurktsow You, as a member of the hoard of directors of 
the Northern l’acilie, receive repuns covering linunces, as to receipts and dis- 
luirsements l»y the road? 

Mr. Moucan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Cuuiktson. Montidj or weekly <ir liow ? 

Mr. Mokoan. I get them quite often; wlcthcr luomldj or biweekly I forget. 

Commissioner (J uirktkon. Those co\cr, of course, re\enue and operating ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

( Commissioner Cahukison. The percentage of operating cost to the gross 
revenue? 

Mr. Mougvn. Yes; to laves and all — tin* usual railway statements. 

Commissioner Carruson. on (|iu»stions of operation that report also covers 
tonnage moved? 

Mr. Moiujan. Not as a rule, except al longer intervals. 

Commissioner Garrktson. It is at longer intervals? 

Mr. Morgan. That comes with the annual report, probably. 

Commissioner Gvrukinov. Well, are not reports made to wm monthly on 
the gross tonnage moved? 

Mr. Morgan. I don't think so. 

Commissioner Garrktson. And a comparison of some months with tin* pre- 
ceding — the same month the preceding year? 

Mr. Mouoan. I don’t recall the tonnage question. The dollar question I do, 
but tonnage I do not. 

Commissioner Garrktson. And the progress of improvements under way? 

Mr. Morgan. Those are not mentioned except at the meetings. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Stock reports and as to acreage? 

air. Morgan. Those are, at the meetings. 

Commissioner Garrktson. They never come to you at any other time? 
air. Morgan. No. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Have you read the statements that appeared in 
yesterday’s papers by air. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway? 
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Mr. Morgan. I did not see ii ; n«>. 

(commissioner Garretm>n. In regard to the prominence of the labor (portion 
oil Americun railways? 

Mr. Morgan. I did not see it. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Tlmt is w as the greatest question that concerned 
them in any way? 

Mr. Morgan. Well — I ha\e not seen i(. 

Commissioner Garrktmin. You would consider Mr. Willard an authority? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, admirable. 

Commissioner Garrktson. IT Mr. Willard \< absolutely committed to the idea 
that the greatest problem that confronts the Americun railways is the labor 
problem, would it not follow in sequence that at least as definite reports as 
to the labor conditions on a line of railway should be furnished to its board of 
directors as those covering il^ financial status which the labor problem 
threatened? 

Mr. Morgan. That is n doubtful question. It depends who is in charge of it, 
sir. The directors are in charge of the finances and the executho ollicers are 
* in charge of the labor situation. Consequent 1 ,\ the directors have their rejxu'ts 
frequently on the finances, and l presume the ollicers have theirs on the labor 
question. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, would it naturally follow because in all the 
years gone by in which the system of administration of a railway has been built 
up that if the executive had to report to the directors on the linancial condi- 
tion, on what was considered the main and most important problem, the 
financial problem, if that problem had been superseded by number or greater 
problem, would that fact carry with it the necessity of reports of that then 
primal problem? 

Mr. Mojiuw. Pos^ibl.N ma> ; T don't knqw how that would he. 

Commissioner Garukison. In wmr opinion are the u\orage hoard of directors, 
by personal knowledge and personal experience, qualified to deni with that 
problem ? 

Mr. Morgan. I should say not; no. 

(Commissioner Garrmson. You made the statement that the executive was at 
liberty, if he so desired, to <oiisiili with Hie members of the hoard of directors, 
and that (hey would gi\e him the best advice there was at their disposal? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner ( 1 \rrktson. Non. if the average board of directors were in the 
same tlx that you have staled \o\t are in regard to certain questions, ns that 
you have no opinion as to whai is the proper length of a working dn> ; and 
second, that jou have no idea of what is the proper daily wage for a laborer; 
and third, that you hn\e no knowledge or have ne\er formed tin opinion on the 
conditions of employment for children or others; that jnu have no idea of wlmt 
would bo proper for the establishment of an age limit for the hiring of men in 
various capacities; that you do not know whether or not organization exists 
in a number of branches of the \arious industries with which >ott are con- 
nected ns a director; that >011 are not familiar with the underlying causes of 
poverty — now', if a practical operating ollicer went to a hoard of directors 
qualified like that, could he get \ahiable advice from them? 

Mr. Morg\n. Probably not — on that subjeet. 

Commissioner Gvrrktkon. Non. in regard to the equal riglds of men in the 
two classes — and I am using “Ci's” not in the doclrinnaire sense, but only 
as to those who control and those who do not, those who serve, you have as- 
serted your idea of organization of business to be that when a railway com- 
pany as constituted at present is- made up, that the ixnver to do certain things 
Is vested solely in the executive branch to deal with the industrial problems. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner O \rretsoX. Can : on consistently take that position? Have 
you noticed that very many men have testified here that labor unions ought to 
be incorporated to render them equally legally liable with corporations? 

Mr. Morgan. I had not noticed or heard of that. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Well, that has been testified to here. We will 
assume for the moment that a labor union is incorporated and stands in its 
relation to a railway company as corporation against migration. Now, If your 
method of safe organization is good that places all this responsibility in the 
hands of the executive. I suppose you will lie perfectly willing tlmt when an 
organization such as that on the Northern Pacific — I am going to take a con- 
crete case which exists 
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Mr. Mokuan ( iiir**rru)>tlii^) . Ye*. 

< 'ominissumer Oakhktson (continuing). If the Northern Pacific* was con- 
fronted with wage troubles — and some of its men made a settlement there only 
last week— if during that trouble the officer of that labor union had exorcised 
just tin* flowers as you have here advocated ns belonging to the executive of the 
railway company and, without consulting the men on the road, had ordered 
I belli to refrain from work and tie the company up 

Mr. Mokoav (interrupting). Possibly. 

Commissioner Oakrkisox (continuing). Would you have considered that 
the public interest could allow' a puformanco of that kind? Shouldn’t he have 
been put in jail? 

Mr. Mokowx. J don't know what law you could put him in jail under. 

Commissioner Oarrk'ison. V. ell, wouldn't you go so far as to wish you had 
a law’? 

Mr. Moan in. Well, I don’t Know. That would be a question of circumstances 
of the load. 

Commissioner Ouirktson. Wouldn't that lx* a power that no man should be 
allowed to exercise? 

Mr. Motto \x. I don’t know I would like to think that over and take a little 
lime- -you lia\e got so much hypothetical question there that I don’t 

Commissioner <1\kki:im>\ (interrupting). Well, if the president of your rail- 
way company could exercise* that power under your system, wouldn’t it be 
equally legitimate for the c\eouti\e of the labor union to do it? 

Mr. Moitovx. Poll could the president of the railway company exercise tlmt 
power? 

Commissioner (Iarkkison. As you have slated in* could refuse to do any- 
thing in llu* way of settlement of grie\,mres, and therefore would precipitate 
exactly that condition. 

Mr. Mokuan. Yen. 

Commissioner CAtna rsox. <>r be could lock all Ins employees out? 

Mr. Mokuan. Yes. 

Commissioner D \rim:tsox. Under your explanation of your safe system, he 
would lie clothed with thu! practical responsibility, bill this walking delegate, 
under labor-union laws, must go hack and get the consent of two thirds of the 
men he represents before acting. You would hold that proper? 

Mr. Mouc'vX. That is one of the rules of the union? 

Commissioner (Jarkkinon. Oh, well, as a citizen, would you hold that as 
proper? 

Mr. Moiiow. 1 don’t know. I don't know anything about tlmt. I am not 
passing on whether other people do the proper tiling or not. 

Commissioner ( i mckktsox. Does e\ery citizen owe anything to the Slate 
or not? 

Mr. Moimian. I think a citizen owes a great deal to the State; yes. 

Commissioner (iARRktnon. Then, as a citizen, don’t that man owe more than 
that to the State? 

Mr. Mok<;\n. More than what, sir. 

Commissioner (i uauvrsox. Mon* than the exercise of arbitrary, unquestioned, 
and untraiumeled power? 

Mr. Mokuan. A* against the State or 

Commissioner (Jaruktson (interrupting). As against the good of the people, 
and the people are the State, or supposed to he, in this country. 

Mr. Moroan. I hope so. I don't quite grasp the bearing of the thing. Do 
you mean as a man can I do that, or what do you mean? 

Commissioner Oarrktson. Oh. has he a moral right? 

Mr. Moru\n. Oh, that is a moral question. I should say not; no. 

Commissioner Oarrktson. Has the executive of your company, you think, the 
moral right to do It? 

Mr. Mokuan. No; and T do not suppose he would do it for a moment. 

Commissioner Oarrktson. For what reason do you think he would not exer- 
cise it? 

Mr. Mokuan. I think lie would go back to the hoard of directors tlmt made 
him president and say, “ This Is the situation. Now, what am I to do about 
It?" Wouldn’t he? 

Commissioner Oarrktson. Well, now, considering your statement of n moment 
ago that the board was so constituted that it could not give him intelligent 
advice, what then? 

Mr. Mokuan. Well, then, I can’t help it. That is the end of the story. 
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Commissioner Garretson. I am citing exactly two parallels. Mr. Morgan, to 

determine from your opinion whether or not you can safely, ns n citizen 

because you anil I are equally citizens of the Republic — whether jon could 
tolerate or defend an action on the part of the employing cori>orntion that would 
he considered improper on the part of an employees’ association, that is all. 

Mr. Morgan. It would depend on whose rights were attacked. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has the public rights that both are hound to 
respect? 

Mr. Morgan. Absolutely, but what those rights are is a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, does the obligation rest equally on the 
stockholders of a railway to curb the powers of its executRe as it rc^ls upon 
the stockholders of a labor union, who are its members, to curb the power of 
their executive? 

Mr. Morgw. On the stockholders of the railway? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; as represented by the director? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 should say that they would have to work together with him; 
yes — certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, as for responsibility being or not being exor- 
cised by boards of directors, didn’t it use to be a proverb all through this 
region — I am speaking of some years hack— that the New Haven Railroad could 
not buy ft keg of spikes until after they hud held a directors' meeting? 

Mr. Morgan*. I don't know. Did it? 

Commissioner G \rrktson. T do not dare to testify. Rut Isn’t II a fact that 
in dealing with labor matters for a period of 15 years that a representative of 
the execute e ollicers of the New Tla\en Railroad always went back and got 
the consent of the hoard of directors before he could sign any form of agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 don’t know anything about the New Haven then. 

Commissioner G wuu i.sox. That was pi lor to Mr. Mellon's da.\ V 

Mr. Morgw. Very possibly, I should think; but I don't know. 

Commissioner < J \rki:tsox. Do >oii believe, Mr. Morgan, that power and re- 
sponsibility can he dissociated? 

Mr Morgan. No. 

Commissioner Guirktson. Can a man who wields power properly evade j>er- 
h lining the duties that are incumbent upon him because of tin* possession of 
that power? 

Mr. Morgw. Well, that would depend on the circumstances again. 1 think. 

Commissioner Gmuu.ison. What circumstances could .lustily the evasion of 
responsibility bv the man who held the power? 

Mr. Morgw. ‘ill health. 

Commissioner Garkkisox. Til health? 

Mr. Morgan. For one. 

Commissioner Garrktsox. Take directors in general, the rate of mortality 
is not extra high. 

Mr. Mona w. No; probably not. Rut T don’t know what w r e — you were lead- 
ing up to something else, and I don’t know' what it is. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; 1 have nothing behind me this or.co. 1 am 
playing in the open. 

Mr. Morgw. My feeling is that the responsibility and the power must go 
together, and the man who has the power has got to take the responsibility. 

Commissioner Garret, sox. Well, ami neither you as representing a financial 
power that is great, nor the officer of a labor union exercising — well, T will say 
social for want of a better word, or industrial power that is considerable, are 
free from responsibility, but \ou are equally bound by your responsibilities 
that come with that power no matter what its form. 

Mr. Morgw. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Gvrreison. And do jou believe that the obligation rests as 
heavily on him who exercises the power you represent to make himself abso- 
lutely conversant with those questions that must of necessity come to him? 

Mr. Morgan. I think in his responsibility he can delegate that power and he 
can delegate that responsibility. 

Commissioner G\rretson. A certain amount; but lie can not delegate- -well, 
there is a form of power or responsibility that can not be delegated, Is there 
not? 

Mr. Morgan. I suppose so. 

Commissioner Garret. son. Moral responsibility you can not delegate? 
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ii out by delegating the 


Mr. Mono an. Well, you flo your beM to carry 
power 

Commissioner Oaubet.so.v (lutomiptln^). I!ui If th.-ro is a failure to act 
does the moral rrx|xiiisll>IIIt.v rest on the one dohiK the ilelecatlns as well us 
the one to whom it Is delegated? 

Mr. Morgan. Rests on him for his erroneous choice. 

Conumslsoncr Gahktnon. For nonperforniMiire, too? 

Mr. Mono \n. No; for erroneous choice. I do not see am thing else 

Commissioner Gakeftson. Well, that might he. 

Mr. Morgan. If lie has used his best endeavor to get the right men 
wHh? 1 UnlS i0,H 1 (;Aft » KT ^ N - Well, ym know wlmt hades is .said to he paws J 

Mr. Morgan, Yes. 

Commissioner Gvkkktnov. With good intentions? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Garkkison. Will an intention in any case ever deliver a man 
from legal responsibility? 

Mr. Morgan. I think no man is responsible for not doing more than bis best 

Commissioner Garbkison. I grant vou. Then ,\ou would hold that ho must 
cio ms nest i 

Mr. Morgan. I would— as be sees it. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.hu Thank you, Mr. Morgan. You are excused pcrmuiientlv 

Xhe commission will now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock ‘ 

(Thereupon, at 4,.t.» o clock p. m. of this Mondav, February ! 101"» a*l 

journment was taken until 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, February ■» inn \ lt \ L 
same place.) * ’ 1 ’ ,u t,u 


Present: Clniirnmn Walsh. Commissioners 
lard, Wolnstock, Garrefson, and Common ■*. 
Chairman Wvi.sii. TIu* commission mil pi 
Is Sir. Goff in the room? 


nlw York, I cbnwnr 


iJ/o—fO u. m. 


o’Conmll. I.ennon, llairiman, lhil- 
ease come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK H. GOFF. 

Chairman Wat.su. Wliat is your name, please’ 

Mr. Goff. Frederick II. Coil*. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence? 

Mr. Goff. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chuirman A\ ai.sh. And your business or profession? 

Mr. Goff. My profession, a lawyer: mv <Mcupntion at present is a hanker. 

( hnirnum Walsh. Are you connected with some financial institution in the 
rity of Cleveland? 

Mr. Goff. I am president of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the president, I believe, of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, of Cleveland, Oldo? 

Jtfr. Goff. There is no president of the Cleveland Foundation I had some 
tiling to do with suggesting the idea of the Cleveland Foundation, 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt official connection have >ou with it? 

Mr. Goff. Perhaps I can best describe it as the originator. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask you. Mr. Goff, to desertin' the whole plan 
as welt as its development up to date, the genesis of it, its creation and its 
operation up to date? 

Mr. Goff. The thought of the Cleveland Foundation grew out of experience 
Had in helping others to make charitable disposition of their estates. It oc- 
curred to me, after some years’ existence in connection with such matters, 
mat donors often limited the scope of their l>enefactionx to too narrow purposes, 
in one instance I had to do with the drafting of a trust agreement which 
provided for the ultimate use of a large estate exclusively for hospital purposes, 
[n another large estate it was to be used exclusively in beautifying a oemeterv 
n ii e w y ^ evol,m( h The thought occurred to me that I was not serving 
o tl \ e Nw>w who were consulting me in not being able to suggest some 
)roader and letter use. The foundation is not a foundation in fact. Mv under- 
standing of a foundation is a present gift, in perpetuity, for charitable pur- 
Joses. The Cleveland Foundation is rather a plan to gather into a foundation 
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the surplus wealth of the community for community purposes. It was estab- 
lished on January 2, last year, by a resolution of the board of directors of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., providing in effect that the company would accept of gifts 
made by deed of trust or become trustees under testamentary bequests, under 
certain powers and for certain purposes indicated in the resolution. The foun- 
dation, therefore, is rather a declaration of a willingness upon the part of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. to accept of gifts made in lifetime, or by testamentary dis- 
position, to serve the interests of Cleveland, in the broadest and biggest sense, 
under uniform powers of administration and for common purposes, the purpose 
being in substance the good of mankind. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you prepared articles of incorporation? 

Mr. Goff. No, sir; there are.no articles of incorporation. It exists solely 
by virtue of the resolution to which I have referred. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it the intention to have it incorporated under the laws 
of Ohio? 

Mr. Go*f. No, sir. Under the plan as announced the Cleveland Trust Co. will bo 
the custodian of and administer the property which may be received for founda- 
tion purposes; the Income deri\cd from such property will he expended for 
welfare work in the community by a committee to he composed of the members, 
each serving for live ears, unless reappointed, that being the limit of their 
service, the term of one trustee or member of the committee expiring each year. 
The committee to he appointed as follows: One by the mayor of the city of 
Cleveland, one by the probate Judge or ollicer administering testamentary mat- 
ters in the county in which Cleveland is located, one by the judge of the United 
States district court, and two by the trustee, the Cleveland Trust Co., the dis- 
position of income being lodged entirely in that committee. 

Chairman Walsh. In the announcement of the foundation, which you were 
kind enough to send to this commission, you state the purposes are as fol- 
lows: To promote civic, moral, and mental welfare of t lie people of Cleveland 
in the widest, wisest, most economical, ami most efficient manner. 

Mr. Goff. That is hardly correct. May I quote the exact language? 

Chairman Walsh. I w Mi you would, please. I have undertaken to have It 
quoted. 

Mr. Goff. It is not quite correctly quoted. “After income becomes available 
from gifts made or bequeathed, such income, less proper charges and expenses, 
shall he annually devoted perpetually to charitable purposes. It shall be 
available for assisting charitable and educational institutions, whether sup- 
ported by private donations or public taxation; for promoting education, sclen- 
tilic research; for the care of the sick, aged, or helpless; to improve li\ing con- 
ditions or provide recreation for all classes; and for such other charitable pur- 
poses as will best make for the mental, moral, and physical improvement of the 
inhabitants of the city of Cleveland, regardless of race, color, or creed,” accord- 
ing to the discretion of a majority in number of the committee to lie consti- 
tuted as I have previously described. 

Chairman Walsh. As I understand it, the basis of the plan at tlx* present 
time is a resolution of the board of directors of the Cle\ eland Trust Co. 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And, so far as your present intention is concerned, that 
resolution is simply to be followed out without any law or any pro forma de- 
cree of courts or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Goff. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to ask some questions following the declared pur- 
poses to ascertain what, in your opinion, can J>e done. Under your resolution 
and plan could you conduct model stores? 

Mr. Go*f. I would think not. It is to he confined exclusively to charitable 
purposes. Under the laws of our State a trust in perpetuity, as I understand 
it, must he limited in scope to charitable purimses. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you operate a newspaper, disseminating news cover- 
ing charitable purposes and welfare work? 

Mr. Goff. I should think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you conduct a campaign of wlint you might call 
education upon a topic as sj>ecitic as industrial relations; for instance, the re- 
lation between capital and labor? 

Mr. Goff. I would think not ; no sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There seems to he one provision in the Cleveland Founda- 
tion different from the other foundations which w r e have this far examined 
into, and that la in relation to the election of the committee to distribute the 
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income. In Cleveland It seems that three members of the committee arc to lie 
named by the mayor of the city of Cleveland, the presiding judge of the probate 
court, and the presiding judge of the United States district court. Why was 
this provision put in >our plan? 

Mr. Goff. Well, it was my belief that wealth — property — belonged to and 
should be administered by the living rather than by the dead. 

Chairman Wat sir. Was there any idea, democratic idea, involved in it — that 
is, to let the people have something to do with it? 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir; that is what I intended to say by my answer — that prop- 
erty belongs to the living, and should be administered by the living and not by 
the dead. 

Chairman Walsh. I take it, of course, having gotten up this plan, you have 
given some thought to the general plan of foundations, the work of foundations. 

Mr. Goff. Well, some; hut I could hardly qualify as an expert, Mr. Walsh* 

Chairman Walsh. No; hut I guess the art. if you could call It such, is quite 
young, and we have to take those who have given what little thought that has 
been given to it, and would be glad of your expression, for the time being, at 
least. 

Mr. Gotf. I am willing to serve as an expert for the time being, but do not 
want my opinion to be given much weight. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that Government officials should June the 
power to name the members of the hoards of foundations that have wide scope? 

Mr. Goff. Personally I would fear the result in remote years in the opera- 
tion of a large foundation by a self-perpetuating hoard of trustees, fearing that 
it would not he responsive either to the needs of the community and that the 
zeal and purposes of the founders might not he continued. T would prefer 
myself to see upon hoards of administration, or rather hoards of distribution, 
for I would distinguish between the management — I lie custody and manage- 
ment of the assets and the distribution of the income — T would personally 
prefer more democracy rather than less upon hoards having charge of dis- 
tribution of income, however secured, whelher by appointment of governmental 
officers or otherwise. 

Chairman W \lsft. Are you familiar with what was known as the Peters 
hill, the proposed bill chartering the Rockefeller Foundation by the Congress of 
the United States? 

Mr. Goff. T am not ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you read the original hill and the amendments to the 
original hill granting the charier t<> Ihe Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Goff. 1 did not; no, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sh. The Peters hill provided that uicaneies in the trustees 
following the Incorporation should he filled by the existing hoard of trustees, 
but that four Federal officers and five university presidents should have power 
to veto such elections. Do you believe, Mr. Goff, that it is necessary or desir- 
able that the Government should have a control out the trustees of such foun- 
dations? 

Mr. (if off. Well, that would seem to me a little complicated, Mr. Walsh. 
Preferably — perhaps because of pride of opinion growing out of my study of the 
Cleveland Foundation — 1 should rather have members of the public designated 
by governmental officers, if you please, by the President of the United States, by 
the Chief Justice of Ihe Supreme Court of the Unihsl States, and by the gov- 
ernor of Now York, or something of that kind, such officers to have the power 
to designate members of the public for a limited time to serve ns members of 
the committee. This would give the public, in effect, the right or opportunity 
of recall. 

Chairman Walsh. A reading of the resolution creating your foundation, the 
Cleveland Foundation. Indicates that the management of the fund rests with 
the Cleveland Trust Co. 

Mr. Goff, The management of the estate? 

Chairman Walsh. The management of the estate. 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The trust fund? 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And T believe it provides that the trust company shall 
be pnhl proper charges and expenses? 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you defined yet wlmt constitutes proper charges and 

expenses? 
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Mr. Goff. My recollection Is that the resolution fixed that definitely at 5 
per cent of the'gross income, which is the customary charge for Administering 
estates in our community. 

Chairman Walsh. The resolution includes among its provisions — hut I will 
not undertake to quote it — hut a provision intended to limit the foundation’s 
activity to what would he called eleemosynary and philanthropic purposes 
wholly ? , , , „ 

Mr. Goff. Well, no; for instance, educational purposes, which would hardly 
he" eleemosynary, and scientific research and recreation, which 1 suppose would 
cover playgrounds, bathhouses, museums of art, and music halls. 

Chairman Walsh. You have endeavored in your resolution to specifically set 
out the activities that might be or could he undertaken hy your foundation, have 
you not? , , 

’ - Mr. Goff. T tried to state it ill the broadest possible terms, hut boiled it down ; 
it seems to me that the use authorized is any use that will promote the well* 
being of mankind. Such language, however, would not have been construed as 
limited to a charitable use under our laws, which prohibit a trust in perpetuity 
for political or industrial purposes. 

Chairman Wvlkh. Ts it true that under the present plan of the Cleveland 
Foundation, the Cleveland Trust Co, will actually have control, in that, of 
the five trustees, two are to he appointed hy the directors and throe are to 
l)e appointed hy the directors after selection hy 

Mr. Got- v (interrupting!. You have that wrong. T< does not so provide. Tt 
provides that in the event of the failure of any of Ihe appointing powers to 
exercise the appointing power lodged in them, that then, in order to fill such 
vacancy, the hoard of directors of the Cleveland Trust Co. may designate to 
till the* vacancy. T can not conceive that the hoard of directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Co ran overdue in nnv sense control o\er the distribution of the Income. 

Chairman Wustt. What was the idea of having this administered through 
ft trust company. 

Mr. Goff. Personally, I believe that there is gathered about a financial In- 
stitution men of greater experience and ability in dealing with financial affairs. 
T think their judgment, with regard to Investments is likely to he better than 
that of any committee not having had such training. 

Chairman Wu.sir. My attention has been called to the provision In your 
prospectus or the statement here, as follows; 

‘‘That the power to distribute principal or income shall he vested In the com- 
mittee constituted as hereinafter provided, with the exception only that the 
member provided to he selected by the judge of the United Stab's district court 
shall he appointed by the hoard of directors of the Cleveland Trust Co.” 

ATr. Got f. T don’t think that is in there, sir. Will ><>u call my attention to 
that ? 

Chairman W\lstt. The pages are not numbered. It is the fourth page, para- 
graph 3 

ATr Goff. Tf you will turn over — flint is page 4 of the printed matter? 

Chairman Walsh. Of the printed matter. 

Mr. Goff. Well, that is a statement of the scope and purposes of the founda- 
tion. Tim plan Itself starts on the next page. 

Chairman Wmsit. Well, this seems to he in the resolution ‘‘•renting the 
foundation adopted hv the hoard of directors of the Ck\ eland Trust Co., Janu- 
ary 2. 1014. Now, the second page of that resolution, No. 3, it says; 

“That the power to distribute principal or income shall he vested in the com- 
mittee constituted as hereinafter provided, with the exception only that the 
member provided to he selected hy the judge of the 1 nfted States district court 
shall he appointed hy the hoard of directors of the Cleveland Trust Co.” 

Now, I wish you would he good enough to analyze that, because you can 
readily see how we might drop into the error that we did. 

Mr. Goff. There are certain optional rights under the plan given to donors. 
Unless those optional rights are exercised the committee will be constituted as 
provided at the bottom of the page to which you have referred : 

“Two by the directors of the Cleveland Trust Co., preferably to be desig- 
nated from their own number. 

“One hy the mayor or chief executive officer of t lie city of Cleveland. 

“One by the senior or presiding judge of the court for the time being having 
jurisdiction of the settlement of estates In Cuyahoga County. 

“One by the senior or presiding judge of the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio, or of the court that may hereafter exercise the 
jurisdiction of said courTin Cuyahoga County.” 
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But should any donor disapprove 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is that? 

Mr. Goff. I am ruining back now to the recital providing for the committee 
for distribution. Providing that the donors shall specifically so elect, the, fol- 
lowing optional rights are given. I am going back now to the paragraph No. 1 
to which you called attention. No. 3 Is the one providing that if the contributors 
to the foundation in the instrument creating their trust indicate their desire 
first as to how, when, and for what purposes the principal contributed by 
them should be used, or next as to the purposes for which their income shall he 
lists!, or next that the committee, instead of being constituted as provided in the 
portion of the plan to which T have called attention, indicate a desire that 
three members of the committee shall he designated by the Cleveland Trust Co. 
instead of two, they shall have such right. 

I don’t know whether 1 make myself clear. Unless donors in the instrument 
creating the trust specifically express a desire to have what I call a more con- 
servative board of trustees for distribution of income, the other obtains. I am 
pleased to say, however, that, so far ns we have gone, no one has elected to ex- 
ercise their rights under that option, hut it may he interesting for me to give 
you my exiierlenco in connection with that matter. 

Of course, there Is no compelling power to influence donors to accept this 
plan. With some the democratic plan of selection of 1 lie committee is more 
satisfactory, with others not. 

Mr. Thomas H. White, president of the White Automobile. Co. and the 
White Sewing Machine Co., an ho created a trust ju^t prior to the establishment 
of this plan, a large trust, for unite as broad purposes as indicated in the plan, 
was asked by me, after the establishment of the plan, to consent to have his 
trust come under the Cleveland Foundation. He has since died, and the trust 
is public, so I am at liberty. I feel, to give the reasons lor his having decided 
not to come in. It an ill give you the viewpoint of some donors. I am reading 
from a loiter written by Mr. White to me from Florida on Tanuary 29 of Inst 
year: 

“Now. regarding the Cleveland Trust Co., I went into it expecting that the 
20 directors of the company won It I manage Hie funds finally. If five* directors, 
and three of (hem from the outside, are to manage It I do not want to go in 
It at all. A Tom Johnson mayor would soon manage the an hole thing.” 

1 simply give that as indicating how jou have to guard in arranging a plan 
so as to meet the wishes of the donors. Mr. White died before returning to 
Cleveland, or before, rather, I had an opportunity to discuss the matter with 
him Nerhallv. T have no doubt he would have accepted at least t lie optional 
light under the plan to which you refer had I had the opportunity of discussing 
it with him. 

Chairman Wusir. What proiision is made in I he present resolutions for 
making public the reports of work done and moneys spent? 

Mr. Coif. The plan requires, first, an audit by a certifhsl accountant, annu- 
ally; the publication of the report of the auditor, giving details in regard to 
each trust and securities held under each trust, income received, and disburs- 
ments made. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that such a foundation ought to he account- 
able to some public officer or body? 

Mr. Goff. Well, either some public body, or preferably, T think to the public 
Itself; for trusts of this kind are created for Hie benefit of the public. They 
are the beneficiaries under the trust, and T think are entitled to the fullest 
Information. 

Chairman Wai.sti. Tn what way would the representation of the public be 
had, you say, either to make it a public officer, which would mean, I suppose, 
elective or appointive officer of the Government, the State, or municipality, or 
how would you apply it? What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Goff. Well, the publication in the newspapers, as provided in the plan 
of the Cleveland Foundation, two newspapers having the largest circulation In 
the city of Cleveland, of the results of each year’s operation, I regard as an 
accounting to the beneficiaries of tbe city of Cleveland. Further, the plan 
provides for vlsitorinl power to the law officer of the city of Cleveland and to 
the attorney general of the State, and gives them the fullest opportunity to 
inspect the records. 

Chairman Wainh. I wish you would please detail the provision — read it from 
the book there, Mr. Goff — the provision for the public examination of the 
records of the foundation. 
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Mr. Goff. The resolution provides that either the attorney general of the 
State of Ohio or the law officer of the city of Cleveland shall have the right 
to institute appropriate proceedings in any court of competent jurisdiction to 
restrain, correct, or recover for any maladministration of the trust estate, 
either by the trustee or the committee, and shall at all reasonable times have 
the right to Inspect the books, vouchers, and record* of the trustee and the 
committee in any way permitting to the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that all foundations should he required to 
publish such facts? 

Mr. Goff. Oh, I think publicity is one of the \ ery greatest safeguards in 
an endowed charity ; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a part of that plan to publish a complete list 
showing the number and character of the application* received for dispensation 
of funds? 

Mr. Goff. I think there has been no such provision made; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it intended to liaxe them made? Is it intended to he 
# made? 

Mr. Goff. I would think that would he an administrate e matter, entirely in 
the hands of the committee for distribution. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you think of publishing such matters as 
allowing the public what opportunities there were for jou to help and in a 
general way where you were reaching, what you were aiding, wliai pm were 
failing to aid or refusing to aid? 

Mr. Got' f. I do not believe I have any very firm convictions on that It 
would seem to mo that a detailed statement of how funds were expended, es- 
pecially in a community like Cleveland, would make it quite apparent to the 
citizens of Cleveland what might have been done as well as what had been 
undertaken. 

Chairman Walsh. Among oilier things we are trjlng to do is to see what 
application could bo made of the principal and practice of your plan to 
foundations generally of national wide character, we might say. You have 
certain provisions restricting freedom to disburse capital, namely, to exceed 20 
per cent during a period of live consecutive .tears. Please state }onr reason 
for this. 

Mr. (I oif. People might net under impulse without sometimes giving mature 
consideration to some larger problem alfecting a community, and it secm<*d to 
me desirable, Indore distribution of the entire principal constituting the founda- 
tion he made, the judgment of the community should in some re-peels in* con- 
sidered to he had through public discussion and the public prints. A distribu- 
tion ol 20 per cent in a period of live years, with the approval not only of the 
members of the committee, but of the triisiee. was quite as rapid and .as large 
till amount as ought to he made, it seemed to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Complete control in regard to capital and income as vested 
in the Cleveland Trust Co. You have >tated here that you give no power over 
capital to the disposition? 

Mr. Goff. That is with regard to the di. bur-oment of principal? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Goi'F. The committee have joint power of disbursement of principal 
with the directors of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Can the foundation, if it so desires, spend its income or 
capitul in directing such work as a survey of the cit.v, tor example? 

Mr. Goff. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe what sort of survey is going on at the present 
time. 

Mr. Goff. The plan of the Cleveland Foundation was announced, as I have 
said, on January 2, 1014. It appeared from — not contributions, because that Is 
not the right term — but from assurances or pledges received before the 1st 
of March in that year, that at no remote time the responsibility would come 
upon the committee having charge of the disbursements of income for dis- 
bursing a large amount of income. In other words, a railroad accident or a 
Titanic disaster would inqiose immediately the responsibility for handling the 
income from a large amount of property. 

It seems to me the community ought to lie thinking along the lines of how 
such income could he best used. And T invited the conjugation of some of the 
citizens of Cleveland in the matter of making for that purpose, a survey of 
social conditions existing in Cleveland. I suggested as the scope of such an 
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effort, the ascertaining of the causes and remedies for poverty, crime, disease, 
ami accident. I have forgotten just the scope of it, hut it was pretty broad. 

I suggested that to try out the plan involved in the foundation itself for 
handling income, that a committee be appointed as provided in the founda- 
tion, namely, two by the Cleveland Trust Co., -me by the Federal judge, one by 
The probate judge, and one by the mayor, to have the charge of making such 
survey. Such committee was appoined, and perhaps on or about September 1, 
after some months’ effort and with the cooperation of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of this city, Mr. Allen T. Burns was selected as a director of that survey 
and ncM\el.v began work about September 1. 

Chairman Waimi. Well, will the scope of jour survey include an investiga- 
tion into the wages paid laborers, conditions of labor? 

Mr. (?oh\ I think so. The scope suggested is broad enough for that; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvlmi. Is it i he intention to have it eo\er that in arriving at the 
causes of poverty and disease and crime and the like? 

Mr. Coil-. 1 am not on that hoard, I am not a member of that committee, 
but judging from the character of the committee I do not think they would . 
hesitate. Mr. Chairman, to go into such matters and believe they would find them 
both desirable and important considerations. 

Chairman \V visit. > mi have ihe right, I suppose, to spend a portion of the 
income for publicity? 

Mr. Goir. That is, the imonio of what? Of the foundation or funds re- 
ceived for tin* survej — There is no foundation as yet. The funds that would be 
available for the making of this survey would la* available for giving publicity 
to the reports. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From whence do the funds come that tins survej is to be 
made from? 

Mr. tJuiK. Private contribution. 

Chairman Walsh, of poisons in Cleveland? 

Mr. Coif. Yes. 

Chairman Waimi. Ts there any objection to stating who they are? 

Mr. (bar. 1 think I would rather not. I am willing to state I am one of 
the contributors. 

Chairman Walsij. Might it he anybody who would have a ve’-j pecuniary 
interest in the result In the question of wages and the publicity that might be 
given to the reports? 

Mr. <Joik No; none whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Any stockholders in large concerns in which there have 
been labor disputes or in which there have been charge*? 

Mr. (bu r. N T o. 

Chairman Walsh. Of improper conditions? 

Mr. (Jot-F. Not that l am aware ol ; no. mi\ 

Chairman Wvlsh. Do jou think that would have to ho provided against? 

Mr. (Jofh. I Do not think so. sir. l'ho committee will have cl targe of the ex- 
pending the finals, of the publishing ot the reports. The member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the major of (’lev eland is the president of the consumers’ 
league. 

Chairman Waimi. What would jou think of the proposition if the committee 
did consist of men that were stockholders and directors in large industries in 
which there was a great deal of labor strife and in which the conditions of the 
labor were severely challenged and criticized; do you think that such a com- 
mittee could be intrusted to make an investigation into the causes of poverty 
that would include wages, conditions of labor, hours of labor, and the alleged 
grievances of the workers with unlimited power and publicity as to active 
work and conclusions? 

Mr. (lot- f. It seems to me that the credit and fairness of any report made by 
such committee would entirely depend upon the character of the committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless, of course, of the personal character of the in- 
dividuals, I suppose you do not mean that ; but if they were men that as direc- 
tors ami stockholders or owners were involved in very great industries in 
which these conditions were alleged to exist, do you think that men with 
those interests, leaving out the personal character, could make a survey that 
would lie disinterest <sl and would be rweived by the workers in the industry 
as disinterested? * v 

Mr. Goff. No; I would doubt both. 

Chairman Walsh. In general, do you feel that there is any menace to in- 
dustry ot to government or to education in very great foundations? 
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Mr. Goff. It depends upon the purpose — the scope — of the foundation, ns I 
would view it. 1 suppose you ure directing my thoughts townrd the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Personally I can not help but feel that U is one of the greatest 
benefactions the world has ever had. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have studied it 

Mr. Goff (interrupting). May I just llnish my answer? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. , T 4 , , , .. 

Mr Goff. If I have understood its purpose — and I get misinformation pi in* 
eipaliv from wlmt I have learned of it in the public prints through the pro- 
ceedings here— if the purpose of the foundation is to promote the well are of 
mankind* none of us could differ as to the worthiness of the purpose. We 
may entertain different opinions as to whether the purpose will he earned out 
by the administrative oflicers; personally I can not help hut feel that the ham 
d'ling of so Important a trust by a self-perpetuating board of trustees is 
m> t likely to carry out the wishes of the founder. In other words, jou have, 

I assume, to-da\ in charge of that foundation men of rare ability— Mr. Mur- 
phy. Mr. Greene, Mr. Gates, Mr. Rockefeller. They have the zed of the mlml 
eoneeh ing it. But how that is to he perpetuated in the remote years to come 
I do not know. The tendency is for those possessing such power to become 
indolent, indifferent, and slothful. I am getting away, however, from the 
question you put. which was, I>o I regard it as a menace? 

Chairman Walsh. Improperly administered— yes — it might he a menace. I 
have myself the feeling that we are living in a different age than obtained 
jours ago. There is an increasing spirit of service and a lessening spirit of 
self-seeking. What might lane been possible oO or 1(H) >ears ago is quite im- 
possible n<nv because of the great publicity. Such publicity as grows out of 
the hearings in such investigations as this, which the public are tree to make 
at any time. I do not fear mjself evil result from even such administration as 
has been pna ided under the Rockefeller Foundation. The menace of founda- 
tions in the past, from the little l know of them, is that they soon become 
obsolete. They are stupid. There are upward of r>0,00() endowed charities in 
Flight ml to-dnv, as I understand it, the majority of which have proved harm- 
ful : lmt not harmful because they have undertaken to thwart governmental 
purposes or to disturb the relations between employers and labor, but because 
thev become obsolete. Instead, if you please, of conceiving what the evil was 
which they sought to remedy, founders have adopted methods that often 
inci ease tin* e\ il. Following the confiscation of the property of the mon- 
asteries in the earlv part of the lifteeiith or sixteenth century, the poor came 
upon th<‘ community of England. Charity took the form of giving doles, hand- 
ing out sums of money, and that, of course, only tended to increase pau- 
perization. Foundling asylums were created with the thought that they serve 
a charitable purpose and worthy purpose, but they only tended to increase 
illegitimacy. The great menace of a foundation, as it seems to me, is its nar- 
row ness of conception. 

Chairman Waish. Have you known of any foundation or organization having 
for it< purpose the betterment of mankind by philanthropic and eleemosynary 
means that lias undertaken to make a survey as to the relations between capi- 
tal and labor or between employer and employee in industry? 

Mr. Gofj-. None except the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman W vr.su. There is no other institution of the kind and no other 
instance of it in history that lias been called to your attention? 

Mr. Goff. I know’ of none. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Goff, must the committing on distribution abso- 
lutely expend money received from donors for the purposes the donors set out 

in their bequests? , , . , . . 

Mr Goff. No, sir; the donors may indicate a desire for a certain period 
ef time to have’ the income from their trusts expended in a certain way, but 
there is lodged with the committee on distribution the power to do otherwise 

should It see fit , . . 

Commissioner Lennon. Then this foundation in charge of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. would not he in a position tn receive bequests that had a specific end 
and onlv one end in view, and could not he used for any other purpose? 

Mr. Goff. Not unless the donor agreed that the committee might have a revi- 
sionary power and control. 
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Commissioner Lennon. What was the substantial reason back of the pro- 
vision putting tin* distribution of money from the funds in the hands of a 
trust company under a different committee and hoard from the directors of tiio 
trust company? What did you expect to serve by having those two boards 
handle the funds? 

Sir. Goff. Well, I believe personally that the directors of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. would more safely and prudently care for the investment and reinvestment 
of the fund; hut I believed that the community, through the control given it 
in the committee on distribution, would make a more wise and beneficial use 
of the income for community purposes than the directors of the bank. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in setting out the purposes of some of these 
great foundations, the statement is made that they are established to promote 
the welfare of mankind. Is it not possible that in Cleveland, for instance, 
there are a great many excellent people, equally honest, equally intelligent, 
who fundamentally differ as to what might he or might not be for the welfare 
of mankind in the handling of such fund? 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is there a possibility of danger in the future 
thut the directors, e\en though with an honest intention and conscientiously, 
should undertake to devote a large fund for what they belived to bo the wel- 
fare of mankind, I hat another large element of the community would believe 
that it was for the detriment of mankind; would then such a trust be of 
benefit to the community? 

Mr. Go i* f. Mistakes of that kind, it is quite possible, ma.\ be made. It 
seemed to me, through the shifting of the membership of the nmunittee — the 
membership being limited to live yeais’ service unless reappointment, he made 
by the appointing power - that errors and mistakes of that kind would, through 
public discussion, become corrected. 

Commissioner Lennon. And the people come to m*o the thing the same way? 

Mr. Goff. Not always in (lie same way; no, sir, that is unite impossible. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is the great question I have in my mind as to 
these foundations, the difference in our viewpoint as to what is for tin* welfare 
of mankind, and liow that is to Is* safely handled in the future — either by a 
self-coni inning board of trustees or even by the plan that jou have. 

Mr. Goff. Welfare of mankind under the laws of Ohio must have reference 
solelj to charitable ends, which would include education, scientific research, 
the maintenance or establishment of art galleries or music halls; they are such 
things as have been approved by courts, by Parliaments in England, and by 
legislative bodies in this country as are included as charitable purposes. As 
to what would be the wisest and most beneliual use of the funds available Jor 
charitable purposes is something about which the people might differ, but I 
do not know of any scheme which is limited, as the Cleveland Foundation 
necessarily must lie, to charitable ends that could be held to lie a menace or 
harmful to tin* community. 

Commissioner Lennon. The greatest dill'erenco would arise on the very first 
word you used, that of education. Might not the city of Cleveland, although 
I am not well acquainted in (’lev eland — I imagine that the city of Cleveland 
would divide into half a dozen different sections as to what was for the welfare 
of mankind In the way of education, the method and lines of education. 

Mr. Goff. That is true. There are said to he ,*F»0 endowed educational insti- 
tutions in England serving a harmful rather than a beneficial pui'isise, one a 
Secondary school where they have two masters and but one pupil, or did have 
a few years ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like P* ask a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to know something about the amount 
of funds in this foundation. 

Mr. Goff. I tried to make that quite clear, that the Cleveland Foundation 
being only a little over a year old, and dependent on gifts made by will largely 
and deeds of trust, has come into possession of no funds directly. In October 
of last year I estimated, nud I felt somewhat conservatively, that upward of 
$30,(KX>,000 at that time had been committed, if that is the word to us<\ to the 
foundation. The funds are lodged with the foundation or with the Cleveland 
Trust Co. largely after the death of the donors. 

Commissioner O’Connkii. Has there been any funds used tip to the present 
time? 

Mr. Goff. The foundation has received no funds. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Consequently there have been none to expend? 

Mr. Goff. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I5ut you have got the possibility in sight of about 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. Goff. Somewhat more than that. In October of last year my estimate 
was something over $30,000, 000, ami it is increasing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand from that that it will be necessary 
for some one to die before any of that money will be a\ailuble? 

Mr. Goff. Yes, sir; and after the death of many donors the income is re- 
served for the use of children and beneiiciarios designated. The Cleveland 
Foundation is rather for the day after to-morrow than for to-day. If is under- 
taking to gather up for community purposes what 1 will desi ribe as surplus 
wealth that very often in a community goes to wasle, and making it of .service 
to the community and under the management of die community when available. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When, in jour judgment, will some portion of 
this fund be available? 

Mr. Goff. The things happen pretty fuM ; there are three trusts within the 
last two years of very considerable amount where the purposes are quite as 
broad as the — I won’t say that, but there is one, and that is the Thomas White, 
where the purposes indicated are similar to those set forth in the founda- 
tion — two other trusts of large amounts where unexpectedly large funds hn\c 
been given for charitable purposes. Some contributors, if I may use that term, 
of the Cleveland Foundation are well* advanced in jeurs, some are childless, 
some have families to be cared for and their estates will only he* available 
after their deaths and the death of their families. It would, simply be guessing 
as to the length of life of people who ha\o contributed, and that l do not 
like to do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand that for tin* foundation to become 
the sole possessor of the fund the entire familj would hn\e to disappear, as it 
wore — all of the heirs? 

Mr. Goff. No, sir; you can not create a trust for such a time under the laws 
of Ohio, and 1 guess it is the same under any one of the States of the 1’niou: 
there is a limit to the time for width a trust can be created for pm ate pur- 
poses. A very considerable amount, as I ha\o stated, of projHTl.v that has been 
donated — pledged to t lie fund — is contributed by tluv-i* who have m> families. 

Commissioner O’Connell, lias your committee so far arranged for an;, wu>rk 
of an> kind in Ckw eland? Are they figuring ahead for taking up any particular 
work? 

Mr. Gom*. Nothing except through this survej committee which lias been 
doing active and. I think, verj excellent work since about the 1st of October. 

Commissioner O’Cox sell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that is all, thank t \ou, Mr. Goff. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD P. C0STIGAN. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state jour name. 

Mr. Cost to an. Edward P. Costigan. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you li\e. Mr. Costigan? 

Mr. Costigan. Demer, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. What is jour business please. 

Mr. Costigan. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. How long lu\e jmi li\<»d in I>en\<w, Colo.? 

Mr. Costigan. For about 30 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had anything to do with the trouble existing 
in the coal industry in Colorado during tin* past se\ernl months? 

Mr. Costigan. In February. 1914, Mr. Chairman, I was engaged bj tin* 
United Mine Workers of America to represent them in a hearing held bj the 
congressional committee to imestigate the Colorado coal strike conditions. I 
ucted in that capacity during the entire hearings through the filing of the 
briefs before the congressional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. You have asked to be beard hero, Mr. Costigan, I believe, 
in connection with both of the questions now under investigation by this com- 
mission at this partieular hearing; that Is. the efTist of absentee ownership in 
industry and the activities of the large foundations so far as the industrial 
field to concerned. Are you prepared to make a statement covering the<-e ques- 
tions? 
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Mi. Costioan. I am, Mr. Chairman, ami I should like to explain the circum- 
stances under vv hich the request was presented to the commission, if I may. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Cost us ax. In ihe latter part of December of last year, among others, I 
testified before this commission in Denver on the causes and remedies for 
industrial disturbances existing in the State of Colorado. About that time, 
and at that time 1 was not representing the United Mine Workers of America 
but was testifying simply as a citizen; about that time the word reached us 
that an investigation was to he held in the city of New York on tlie subject of 
the Rockefeller and other foundations, and the United Mine Workers requested 
me to come with some of their people to the city of Now York for the express 
purpose of requesting that the investigation of the Rockefeller Foundation be 
considered from the standpoint of the Colorado situation. 

As a result, Mr. Lawson, International board member of the United Mine 
Workers; Mr. Doyle, secretary-treasurer for the State of Colorado, of district 
1.1; Mr. Morgan, serretary-lreaMirer of the State of Wyoming; and some other 
witnesses came to New York. One week ago last Saturday they formally pre- 
sented a request to this commission for an opportunity to he heard. Pursuant 
to that request Mr. Lawson has been heard. That, I think, explains the circum- 
stances under which this request was made. 

Chairman Walmi. Are you prepared to make the .statement, and could we 
ask you to he kind enough to make it in your own way, without direct ques- 
tioning, so far as you can, confining it to tlie two topics* indicated ; that is, the 
results of absentee ownership in industry as you have observed them — the oper- 
ations of it and the activities of these foundations, so far as the industrial field 
is concerned. 

Mr. (WiHjw. Mr. Chairman, it certainly is proper, as the miners of Colo- 
rado have requested that any investigation of the Rockefeller Foundation as a 
benevolent enterprise, a social asset, or a community liability should he tested by 
the human drama recently enacted in Hint State. Tills is particularly true in the 
light of tlie recent leport that the sum of $10,414,018 out of the $108,030,000 
owned by the Rockefeller Foundation is in tlie shape of stocks ami bonds of 
corporations doing more or less business in the Stale of Colorado. 

My authority to speak from tin* Colorado standpoint is twofold: First and 
primarily, as a citizen of that State deeply interested in human welfare and 
in the close relation that does or should exist between economic justice and the 
dispensing of charity ; secondly, because of the intimate knowledge derived 
through tin* professional relations of which T have spoken, and, in a measure 
as a representative of the l idled Mine Workers of America. 

The moderation of their demands, the well-grounded nature of the complaints, 
the conservatism for the most pari and with few exceptions of their leadership 
through long, vvear.v, and heart breaking months, and the unforeseen and shock- 
ing character of their stiffciings in the State of Colorado — on all these subjects 
1 speak from definite personal knowledge. 

We had on the witness stand yesterday. Mr. Chairman, Mr. John Mitchell, 
under whose leadership the United Mine Workers attained an internationai 
Dime. 1 was reading this morning in the record of this commission the* testi- 
mony of Mr. Peabody, one of the leading bituminous mine operators of the 
Middle West, delivered before this commission on April fi, 1014. which, bv the 
way, was the very day on which Mr. Rockefeller, before the congressional 
committee was delivering the statement in Washington which precipitated 
Ludlow in the State of Colorado. 

In this testimony of Mr. Peabody, which the commission mav remember. Mr. 
Peabody, questioned by Commissioners O’Connell and Weinstock. developed 
what is. of course, known to he true— the fact that the United Mine Workers of 
America have promoted in this country higher and better standards of living 
and have greatly advanced the habits of the mine workers of to-day. Notwith- 
standing tlie fact, as Mr. Peabody testitied, that tlie English-speaking and 
Anglo-Saxon element among the miners is diminishing rapidly and that tlie 
places of these people are being rapidly taken by miners from southern Italy 
and northern Italy, and Hungarians, Slavs, and so forth ; and among other 
things Mr. Peabody said: 

44 I think the whole standard of the miner has improved greatly. I have been 
very much interested with my friend Mitchell ’’—referring to Mr. John Mitchell, 
w ho testified here yesterday — 44 in going to tlie miners’ houses, to see his picture 
hanging there rather enshrined. He is rather typical of tlie Higher Being. I 
am not joking in this. I am very serious. I am very fond of Mitchell, and I 
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think Ills work and the work that has been done under him bus elevated the 
higher standard of their lives. Mitchell is there more as an idea than as a 
person. He has done wonders for the men socially aud in every other kind of 
way.” 

This is the testimony, as I say, of a great coal operator, nor is it unusual 
from the lips of such men. 

Prof. Edward It. A. Sellgman, of Columbia University, says in a paper pub- 
lished in tiie Now York Times Annalist for the iirst week of May, 1UU1 : 

“ The United Mine Workers of America is not an irresponsible organization; 
on the contrary, it is numerically the strongest union in the world; it has a 
membership of more than 400.000 paying dues to it; it is established in practi- 
cally every coal-producing State in the country and in practically e\ cry mining 
Province in Canada ; 75 per cent of all coal miners on this continent are em- 
ployed under tiie terms of contracts which the organization negotiates with 
mine owners; the relations existing between the miners and operators are oor- 
uiul and friendly ; the officers of the miners’ union are men of high character 
and marked ability. Mr. John P. White, the president, is recognized by em- 
ployers in the coal industry ns a man of high ideals, great intelligence, and 
unquestioned honesty. Mr. Frank J. Hayes, the a ice president, is equally \ve)l 
regarded. Mr. Creene, the secretary -treasurer, is the majority leader in tin* 
Ohio State Senate and speaker pro tempore of that body. Are these the kind of 
l;tbor leaders to bo encouraged or to lie frowned down?'’ 

1 rite those matters, Mr. Chairman, in passing in order that the propriety of 
the request made of this commission for a hearing may be estimated by the 
commission. 

At the outset of what I de-ire to say 1 wish it particularly understood that 
nothing testified to may faiily be construed as a reflection on tin* resources or 
quality of the people of the Stale of Colorado. 

Colorado is, by natural endowment, matchless among flic States of America, 
particularly tiie inland States. Her people, taken all in all. are as high spirited, 
as gifted, as industrious, as humane, as cosmopolitan us any in the world. 
Her economic histoiy, as 1 \ low it, Mr. Chairman, is important to this commis- 
sion and to the countiy. not because it lias been exceptional, hut rather because 
it is at least potentially typical. What happened to us at Ludlow last April is 
in some striking r«*sp«*< ts similar to what happened at Lawrence, Mass., some 
years ago, and across tin* line in New Jersey within the last feu weeks; mid 
the condition bordering on civil war which prevailed in Colorado in April of last 
year is one which, with like provocation, may become the situation any day in 
New' York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or Illinois, or any other industrial Coinnioii- 
w on 1th. 

For these very reasons that discredit should have been brought oil that State 
in the past year, as we see it, by the \or.v forces that are now’ striving for public 
approbation under the guise of philanthropy, is all the more regret able. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, if I am correctly advised, and If I understood 
Mr. Rockefeller correctly tin* other day, was incorporated in the Stale of New 
York In 101. ‘5 for the dissemination of knowledge, the prevention of suffering, 
and the promotion of the well-being ami civilization of tin* people of tiie 
United States and of the world. 

Practically within a year after its incorporation its promoters hud the re- 
sponsibility properly laid at their very doors for a record of total failure* along 
each of the designated lines of activity. They, or at least those most influential 
in thp foundation, had sanctioned or permitted the spread of misinformation 
on matters of public importance of the first grade, the concrete enlargement 
of human misery, and an unmistakable lapse from just living human standards 
entirely’ nt variance with our boasted civilization. 

In a* great human crisis, precipitated within the very household, industrially 
speaking, of Mr. Rockefeller, his foundation has been heedless or impotent. 
And the conclusion forced on nn unprejudiced public has been and is that Mr. 
Rockefeller, the business man, lias cold-heartedly and without hesitation brushed 
aside and imposed silence upon Mr. Rockefeller, the philanthropist. 

In the State of Colorado, he and his associates have looked on without emo- 
tion w’hile communities have been endangered, homes have been desolated, and 
men, women, and children who might have been saved to efficient service for 
safety have gone down to most pathetic graves. Without protest these cap- 
tains of industry have sc*eri their corporation subordinates In Colorado oppose 
tiie organization of workers in a State which by law sanctions the right of or- 
ganization. 
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Nor wah It a matter of any consequence to them that the .situation repre- 
wnted a fourth like crisis in thirty y ears, springing from like causes, and 
that the unyielding attitude of the employers threatened for a time to involve 
that great third party, the unoffending public, not only in one but in other 
States, in the throes of civil war. In 1884, 1894, 1904, and again, most men- 
acingly of all, in 1914. the industrial clock in Colorado struck with solemn 
and Insistent warning. 

Yet, not e\en the proposed benevolences of Mr. Rockefeller and his asso- 
ciates lm\e modified their rigid and implacable attitude. 

The foundation has purported to represent disinterested and untrammeled 
Investigation, and the activities of Mr. Knecland in Chicago, Mr. Fosdick in 
New York, and Mr. Flcxner here and abroad, had led the nation to cherish 
higher hopes of an inspired and fearless probe of wrong economic conditions, 
high and low. 

The testimony of young Mr, Rockefeller before the congressional committee 
on April (I, 1914, ho\\e\er, dramatically and unforgetably did three things: 

1. It dashed these hopes to earlh for I lie time being at least. 

2. It demonstrated the dangers and unreliability of charity and the in- 
feriority of charity to economic justice. 

.*1, It proved that absentee landlordism m Colorado has been the founda- 
tion oi a feudalism on the part of employers toward employees which lias 
been indifferent to State and even Federal law, which at times in parts of 
Colorado has dominated go\ eminent in all its branches, executive, legislative, 
ami judicial, which through the use of hired detectives and gunmen lias pro- 
moted and made pri\ale war and Ignored the necessary mow that the levying 
of war is a public filiation, ft would appear unnecessary to review the law’s 
which were shown in the congressional hearing to ha\e been violated by the 
coal companies of Colorado, im hiding the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., of winch 
JMr. Rockefeller is the dominant, ilgure. 

Mr. LawsotMeslilied on this subject the other day, and there is of course a 
great deal of testimony in the record. I my sell have already testified on this 
subject of law violation. 

I may say brielly that in my judgment the law's of tin* State of Colorado 
touching semimonthly pay days, discrimination against union men, blacklists, 
the eight-hour day, scrip, checkweighmaii ; those looking to the prevention 
of mine accidents and deaths; those touching deception of workmen brought 
In to break strikes; those requiring peso e of liters to be bona fide citizens 
ami residents of the Stale; the Federal law also dealing with po-t ollices ami 
peonage, not to mention the constitutional guaranties of free speech, the right 
to petition for the iodn"-s of grie\ am es. the right of assembly, and open courts 
with or without militia in the field, have hern long disregarded by the coal 
companies of Colorado, including the company of Mr. Rockefeller. 

In the testimony gi\ on before the congressional committee, Mr. Welboru 
and others presented some matters whieli show tin* undisputed situation as to 
feudalism. LVrhaps some references to that should be read into the record. 
Mr. Welboru enumerated the dosed camps in Colorado, such as Moreloy* 
Frimero. Segundo. Temo, Froderh k, Rouse, la dor. Ideal, Cameron, WnlseuJ 
Robinson, McNally, and he might have mentioned Benviml and’ Tabasco 
in that eonneetbui. 

Mr. Welboru. before the umgresMonal committee, also testified that in those 
camps the charge tor rent was arbitrary and the company is unwilling to sell 
homes to the miners e\en when 4 they lane been employed bv the company in 
such camps for as long a period as 24 or 2.1 years. 

The publication known as Facts, gi\en to society by Mr. Ivy Ledbetter Let? 
during the fall or winter of last year, enumerated many of these arbitrary 
charges and defined part of the company management in the various camps. 

So wo have in the record of this commission, Mr. Chairman, many letters and 
admissions which show the character of the .feudalism growing out of the ab- 
sentee landlordism to which T have referred. 

For instance, at page ltUKS of tin* Commission on Industrial Relations record, 
we have the letter from Mi. Weit'/el to all the superintendents of the C. F. & L 
In southern Colorado, and in their capacity as school directors, instructing them 
to select teachers after consultation with Mr. Merritt, with the clear implica- 
tion that the teacher must be acceptable to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

There has already been comment and testimony introduced in this record on 
the same sort of interference with the church of these closed camps. The letter 
from Mr, Welborn to Mr. Murphy, of October 31, 1914, suggesting the change 
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of the minister in Sunrise, was commented on, and Mr. Rockefeller was ques- 
tioned upon that subject the other day. 

That letter is also in the records of this commission. The Mime line of testi- 
mony shows the entire control of the saloons in these closed camps. Mr. Lawson. 
I think, testified fully about that matter. And the record upon the subject of 
the violation of law, the undisputed record, is interesting ami pertinent in thU 
connection. 

Mr. Wei born admitted in the congressional testimony, copies of which I have 
here, that the semimonthly paj-day law which was enacted in 1901 had lx*on put 
into effect by his company for the first time February 1, 11)111; that scrip, which 
was abolished presumably by law in 1801), was abolished by his company Janu- 
ary 1, 1013; and he admitted that the eight-hour law was put into effect by his 
company March 1, 11)13, the original law on that subject being passed iu Colo- 
rado in 181)9. There was much controversy in the courts o\er it, and it was 
declared unconstitutional. The constitution was amended, and a long period 
of legislation ensued in which certain acts went into effect prior to the date 
Mr. Welborn indicates. Hut enough is shown from those admissions and from 
the undisputed record to make clear that the absentee landlordism did in fact 
eventuate in the feudalistic t>pe of control about which so much has been said 
to this commission. 

The blacklist was shown in the congressional hearing to base continued for 
jears, notwithstanding the laws of 1897 and 1905. 

Discrimination against the union men has been shown down to the present 
time, notwithstanding the laws of 1897 and 1911. Interest inglv in this connec- 
tion may he mentioned the fact that Mr. Welborn admitted at the Doner hear- 
ing before this commission — his admission being found on page 1091 of this 
commission’s record — that tin* men employed by the Colorado Fuel A. Iron To. 
and other companies “are more or less at the mercy of the employers " — l am 
quoting his exact words — “more particularly where there is no collective bar- 
gaining/* 

Following this admission we have the letters introduced by Mr. Welborn. hi 
one of which — namely, the letter of October 9, 1911, in \rnir records at page 
1 H)1 — Air. Welborn pointed out Jiow easy it would be to designate three safe 
men In certain camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron (*o. for the purpose of putting 
into effect what might to the public appear to he collective bargaining. The 
purport of that loiter, If it is to bo interpreted in lie* ordinary son*»e ill which 
language may he interpreted, is, of course*, tlial Mr. Welborn and his associates 
are walling to allow collet live bargaining if they mmrol its outcome. They are 
willing to allow arbitration if they may name the arbitrators. And, of course, 
tliis proposition ties up closely with the proposition of Mi. Mackenzie King, 
width will be mentioned later. 

in the face ol the complaints of men based on such giievaiwv-? and sudi a situ- 
ation, the loading officials of the Colorado Fuel A. Iron Co. and other allied coal 
companies in Colorado, both before and during tin* strike of 1913-1 t in that 
State, consistently refused to meet for the discussion of grievances, real or other- 
wise, at the same time, in the same room, under the same roof with the repre- 
sentative's of organized labor, who have been so highly spoken of by Prof. Selig* 
man, Mr. Peabody, and others, and it can be fairlv established that this arro- 
gance of a feudalist lc type was sustained by the intolerance toward public 
rights and needs, made ]>ossible l>y the absentee* landlordism of Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s te-timony before the congressional committee on April « 
should he recalled in tills connection. 

Mr. Lawson, the other day, Minimal i/.ed the tc-.limony of Mr. Rockefeller 
before this commission, but did not. I believe, contrast it with the testimony 
of Mr. Rockefeller on that occasion. 

In its most striking aspects Mr. Rockefeller's testimony was as follows: 
The Colorado Fuel & Don Co. produce-, approximately 40 per cent of the coal 
mined in Colorado, and Mr. Rockefeller’s father owns 40 per cent of the stock 
and bonds of that company. Beyond being the dominant. Industrial individ- 
uality in the country at large and iu the Colorado Fuel A. Iron Co., Mr. 
John P. Rockefeller, jr.. made clear that he represented his father in that 
company; that he had not attended a directors’ meeting and had not visited 
Colorado for 10 years; that he did not know what wages are paid the Colorado 
miners by his father’s company, what rent is charged for the company’s houses, 
wliat profit the company makes from its stores, whether tlie miners can acquire 
title to their homes, whether the company had bought ammunition or guns 
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during the strike: and ho added that he hoped there were no saloons on the 
company's property, revealing by Ids reply definite ignorance on that subject. 

He stated that he relied upon Mr. Welborn and Mr. Bowers, who, he under- 
stood, were in constant touch with the employees of the company. With ap- 
parent conviction he defended his attitude, pointing out that he was accus- 
tomed to rely on the most efficient subordinates he could find, taking the posi- 
tion <>f‘ Mr. Morgan yesterday on that subject: that having placed Ids confi- 
dence in such men he said that he was determined to hack them up; that they 
had stated to him that the strike was without merit, and that IK) per cent of 
the men did not want unionism. He planted himself in this connection firmly 
on the proposition that it was preferable to lose the Rockefeller millions than 
to rcingidze the unions in Colorado. ITe called the fight against unionism in 
Colorado and for the privilege of employing men when and under what condi- 
tions they chose one for principle; and ho made evident his determination not 
to inxcstigatc reports outside of subordinate officers, although fully aw’itre that 
conditions in Colorado were reported to he shocking, and he added that his 
conscience entirely acquitted him. 

Mr. Rockefeller's testimony should he read in connection with that of Mr. 
Welborn and Mr. Bowers, also given before the congressional committee. 

Mr Bowers said he took all matters of importance up with Mr. Rockefeller, 
notwithstanding lie was ignorant of Mr. Rockefeller's holdings in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Welborn testified that lie was not personally acquainted with all the com- 
pany's mine superintendents ; that he was not accustomed even to talking 
with the coal miners, and had not even met them personally when they were 
discussing the strike at the time when it was called. 

General Manager Weitzel under Mr. Welborn further revealed the remote 
and absentee character of landlordism b\ testifying that not even he visited 
the mines frequently, and there was testimony sut h as that of James Fyler, 
given before the < ongresshmal committee, to the effect that Mr. Weitzel did 
not come around among the miners enough to he personally known to them, 
even by sight. 

If ewer absentee landlordism, a landlordism of an absentee character in 
many >uc<es?ivc singes, was proxen to exist, it was shown in the State of 
Colorado by the admissions of Mr. Weitzel. Mr. Welborn, Mr. Rowers. and 
Mr. John 1>. Rockefeller, jr., himself, who now comes before the country in 
the humanitarian aspect of president of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

On another side, however, the testimony as to Mr. Rockefeller's remote re- 
liance upon his subordinate's in Colorado does not appear to have boon entirely 
ingenuous. Letters and telegrams were produced before' the Commission oil 
Imluslrial Relations at its Pom or bearing tending to show that Mr. Rocke- 
feller manifested at times a very lixely Interest in the' conduct of the Colorado 
Fue'l «S Iron Co. The voice was Ihe xoiee e»f Welborn. hut the hand xvn s 
t lie' hand of Rockefeller. Mr. Rockefeller's telegram to Mr. Welborn of April 30, 
101 I. was direcl exidomo of Mr Rockefeller's active participation in the 1 Col- 
orado management. Mr. Rockefeller's lette'r of August 11 to Mr. Welborn, 
inclosing a memorandum prepared by Mr. W L. Mackenzie King, of Canada, 
discloses the same intimate*, observant, and controlling altitude, and the inclo- 
sure from Mr. King interestingly indicates a plan in contemplation by Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. King of prewieling for collective bargaining and arbitration 
in labor disputes, though without the* compulsion and epiite' independently of ]nw\ 

Mr. King's recommendations, which were evidently invited — and I believe 
Mr Rockefeller admitted here that he invited and approved them — are com- 
mented upon by Mr. Rockefeller in this correspondence and show’ a decided 
hosiiihy to dealing in any manner or form with the United Mine Workers of 
Amoiicn. He points out that because of the European war — and I am quoting 
his exact language — “ there are many foreigners who may feel compelled to 
return to Europe, and that may pro\e a factor of importance” in terminating 
the Colorado strike. 

He further coldly assorts, to quote him exactly, that ** in certain industries 
it is going to he easy for employers to find all the labor they desire, and unions 
will bo confronted with a new problem. Recognition.” he says, “ simply for 
tin* sake of recognition is going to he seen less pressing as an, immediate end 
than that of maintaining standards already existing, and the union men may 
rightly come to regard as their friends and allies companh's and corporations 
large enough and fair enough to maintain these standards of their own accord. 
For the unions to tuke a different view will certainly mean to lose the sub- 
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stance of fair conditions while wasting resources in fighting for the shadow of 
recognition.” 

It will be observed, in passing, that the proper point of view, the democratic 
self-governing point of view, as to the right of association, as Mr. Mitchell 
called it yesterday, is entirely lost sight of in tills statement of Mr. Mackenzie 
King. The right to organize and deal collectively are fundamental, and every 
argument in opposition has been used In times past by Ihoso who have denied 
such other elemental rights as free speech, and o\on political self-government. 
Any open-minded reader of what has just been quoted from Mr. Mackenzie 
King and the other correspondence submitted to this commission at the IVmer 
hearing must have concluded, even without the admission of Mr. Rockefeller 
last week, that the appointment of Mr. Ivy Ledbetter Lee as the secret pub- 
licity man for the coal operators of Colorado, at a salary of .$1,000 per month, 
in the political campaign of last summer and fall, was a further act diroolly 
sanctioned by Mr. Rockefeller. This selection of one standing high in tin* 
councils of Mr. Rockefeller and Ids foundations resulted in the circulation of 
gross falsehoods, among which those untruths relating to alleges] excessive 
salaries paid officers of the United Mine Workers ha\e been publicly admitted, 
although somewhat belatedly, and these widely circulated libels had the 
undoubted effect of prejudicing public opinion ami arousing public passion In a 
\ital hour of Industrial struggle against the officers and misrepresented prac- 
tices of the United Mine Workers of America. 

We have, then, clear proof in the testimony in the Colorado hearing of an 
undemocratic, feudalist ie state of industry existing there — a remote landlord- 
ism dipping into the management of its foreign property \vhene\er so disposed 
and shielding itself against responsibility for shocking practices whenever 
assailed by public opinion on the pleas of humane generosity or reliance on 
subordinates. We have, too, the direct promotion of misinformation given 
widespread public currency and the moving picture revealed of cohll.v calcu- 
lated schemes set on foot to compel the workers to accept the more largesse of 
big business, while bjg business demands the surrender of the rights and ad- 
vantages of eolleciho labor in a world of collective capital and offers what is 
termed the substance rather than the shadow* of union recognition. The plan 
on analysis reveals nothing hut a determination on Mr. Rockefeller's part to 
deal out feudalistic benefits and to resist compulsion in that direction. Most, 
sinister of all, we discover an attitude of hal’d indifference to public conse- 
quences precipitated by autocratic determination to run business as Its masters 
prescribe, without legal restriction or public control of any genuine sort. This 
is i he very heart of the criticism, both by Mr. Lawson and Mr. Mitchell, of the 
impracticability of the proposed conference between the operators and the rep- 
resentatives of the mine workers who are to he selected by the miners in 
groups of 250. The suggestion of Mr. Lawson and Mr. Mitchell in that connec- 
tion do not require, I assume, any addition from me at this time. 

All this testimony’, interestingly enough, ties up with the very forces which 
now seek public favor under the title* of the Rockefeller Foundation, organized 
to do the very tilings which in their domination of the recent coal strike in 
Colorado from the employers* standpoint they’ have signally* neglected and 
failed to do, namely, diffuse information, prevent suffering, and promote well- 
being and civilization of the people In the United Stales and in the world. 

The fundamental fault alike of Mr. Rockefeller's business methods and his 
philanthropies would appear to lie in its personal direction and its promotion of 
personal advantage to the exclusion of the public welfare. In the investiga- 
tions of the hookworm in the South, the vice districts in Chicago and New 
York, and in his generous donations to the Relgium fund, Mr. Rockefeller lias 
shown the splendid side and possibilities of intelligent charity*. For these 
beneficent acts lie is entitled to and will doubtless receive proper public appre- 
ciation. The one danger in them in the light of Colorado’s experience Is that 
these philanthropies may obscure the sordid practices of big business in Colo- 
rado and elsewhere, out of which Mr. Rockefeller and others derive vast funds, 
a portion only of which they expend in directions tending at one and the same 
time to their laudation and their further earning power. 

The fundamental fault in Mr. Rockefeller’s attitude toward the public and 
the workers appears to lie in its undermining autocracy. \Vo have in the 
Rockefeller Foundation a supreme example of the philanthropy which Meadens, 
by its large benefactions, a public criticism which otherw ise would be as for- 
midable as inevitable. 
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* Colorado, when* Mr. Rockefeller is financially interests! on the earning 
side, he has ignored tin* standards to which the foundation is dedicated. He 
has relied on Mr. Bowers, Mr. Welborn, and Mr. Weitzel, taking their reiiort of 
conditions as conclusive, regardless of disinterested advice. He did not so pro- 
ceed when the vice districts of New York and Chicago were under scrutiny 
There he sent expert and incorruptible Investigators, hut he sat indifferent, ids 
eyes closed, and his ears deaf to the sorrows and cries of men, women, and 
children in Colorado, allowing Mr. Welborn and his associates to act as judges 
in their own case with reference to complaints against tyrannous and lawless 
practices uttered by thousands of men in their employ. 

Is it too much to say that a philanthropy so inconsistent, unless corrected 
and liberated, must become a menace to the civilization it purports to serve? 
r i he presumption which should he Indulged against tin* withdrawal of great 
fortunes from productive industry for eleemosynary purposes will therefore 
certainly he called into play against the Rockefeller Foundation .until such 
practices as have prevailed in Colorado are corrected, and unless science and 
humunitarinnism, as a matter of fact, walks hand in hand under the banner of 
charity. Society has a right to demand that charity shall no longer cover a 
multitude ot economic sin>. Mr. Rockefeller, who appears to the world in the 
relief a Horded Belgium, a liberal benefactor, stands convicted before the work- 
ers of Colorado as a narrowly biased and visiouless money-maker. Philan- 
thropy so condiU'led from the beginning of the world to the present day lias 
been a barrier to the correction of economic wrongs. It has promoted aris- 
tocracy; d has retarded democratic equality of opportunity, and so considered 
the Rockefeller Foundation and other like philanthropic undertakings may 
themselves bo counted by this commission vital causes of present-day industrial 
unrest. 

One question remaining to be investigated, to which insufficient attention has 
been given, is this: Who have boon the victims of the antisocial feudalism and 
the absentee landlordism complained of, leaving the unoffending public out of 
tin* question for the time being? No charge has been moie frequently made 
than the one that ignorant foreigners have precipitated all the industrial diffi- 
culties in Colorado. 

I hold in my hand a pamphlet of the character given circulation in Colorado 
last summer and fall, this being part of a report of a subcommittee appointed to 
investigate life strike situation b.\ the Kensington Council, No. 1(5, Junior O. U. 
A. M., circulated b.v the coal operators of Colorado last fall. In it occurs this 
statement, which has been <ommonly made in that State: 

“Practically all of the minors involved in this strike are ignorant, depraved, 
and brutal foreigners, from the lowest and [morest class of |»oople of southern 
Lunqie, who know little and care less tin* tlu* principles of free government.’* 

If these eharges were true they would not relieve the employers from a grave 
responsibility, since, as Mr. Welborn ldmself indicated in his letter to Mr. 
McClement of December 1, 101,1. the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had established! 
as it established in prior strikes in Colorado, an .employment organization for 
the active movement of men from the Fast. These men, imported as strike 
breakers, as the congressional investigations showed, were the commonest order 
of foreign labor. Many of them were illiterate. They wen* of scattered 
nationalities and, ns the testimony on the subject of peonage showed, some of 
them were far below the human average, physically and mentally. The respon- 
sibility for their importation manifestly rests directly on the employers, and 
the correspondence and testimony of the employers will he searched In vain for 
any apology for their sweeping of the dregs of human labor to displace old-time 
employees in the State of Colorado. 

(hi the contrary, the correspondence of Mr. Welborn and Mr. Rockefeller 
alike and the frankly outspoken attitude of Mr. Osgood leave no doubt of the 
determination of the employers to use every means available for economic profit. 
This attitude is bolstered up by any and every argument. For instance, in 
Mr. Welborn's letter to Mr. McC lenient of December 4, 1913, Mr. Welborn gives 
as an excuse for not discussing with employees even just grievances the follow- 
ing explanation : 

“ There has never been any substantial objection to meeting our own em- 
ployees or our former employees for the purpose of discussing proper matters, 
yet we have felt that such a meeting might be construed as an indirect recog- 
nition of the officers of the union.” 

Under what conceivable circumstances, assuming the correctness of this po- 
sition, might similar refusal not be made? Mr. King’s interesting suggestions 
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of August 0, 1014, already menllonefTrshnw the same determination to run the 
business of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. us that corporation $ees lit. Mr. 
King points out that the situation In Kurope and the large amount of unem- 
ployment resulting from the war are going to eventuate in thousands of men 
from the Old World seeking employment here. Without reference to the right or 
wrong of a proper adjustment of the industrial situation, Mr. King is c\ldently 
urging on Mr. Rockefeller a waiting policy, which he anticipates will undermine 
unionism and tend to restore what lie calls “ normal conditions in Colorado.” 

It is perfectly manifest, therefore, that Mr. Rockefeller’s position is not In 
essence one of assault on the so-called “ignorant foreigner” except when Mr. 
Rockefeller figures that the foreigner is not working in harmony with the 
Rockefeller plans. Indeed, Mr. Wellmrn, In his letter of May 27, 1DH, to Mr. 
McClement, pays tribute to the great loyalty to employers manifested by foreign 
employees in Colorado in the difficult ies after Ludlow. 

An Impartial investigation of the chief sufferers in the Ludlow catastrophe 
will conclusively demonstrate that they were not for the most part ignorant or 
undesirable citizens, as so often represented. The industrial war In Colorado 
involved and ruined main exceptional and valuable types of men and women 
representing the best foreign elements of our population. Moreo\er. it indis- 
criminately cut down Amerit.au citizens of the first, second, and oven third 
generation. 

Mrs. Petrucci, whose three thlldren were smothered at Ludlow, was horn at 
Hastings, (\>lo., within 3 miles of their death place. Her husband is a natural- 
ized citizen. She Is a citizen by birth, and her children were, of course, 
citizens. 

Mr. Fyler, who died unarmed at Ludlow, shot, while a militia prisoner on 
the night of April 20. was an American citizen, frank, intelligent, religious, anti 
home-loving, lie testified twice before the congressional committee in Coloiado 
last February. His wife and three girls, his married daughter and her baby, 
I, is grandchild, were all in the zone of tire and in imminent peril througnout the 
Rattle of Ludlow’. 

LouN Tlktts, who died at the same time and under the same oircuinsi ances 
with Fyler, after first being subjected to assault, having a rifle stock broken 
ov<*r his head by Militia Lieut Lindertclt, was commonly understood to he a 
graduate of the College of Alliens and a descendant of famous Creek leaders. 
He wielded an unusual Inihieiwe among all foreigners in southern Colorado, 
especially among the Creaks, and <\q»(. van Cise. formerly of the Colorado 
State MU it la, has repeatedly declared that Tikns was the greatest single agent 
for iK*acp during the strike in southern Colorado. 

Mrs. Hominiske, who witnessed mid was in danger through almost all the 
thrilling incidents of the Rattle of Ludlow, the mother of three children of 
tender years, w ho accompanied her throughout the day. is of Knglish birth, 
and an American citizen by marriage, her husband having been horn in 
Pennsylvania. 

I mention these things because Commissioner Welnstock questioned Mr. Mitch- 
ell closely yesterday upon the conditions surrounding the violence following 
Ludlow and because tic* same questions wore directed the other day in nun h 
detail to Mr. Lawson; and T desire to say in tins connection, Mr. Chairman, 
that the United Mine Workers of America have to-day ill this room, in the 
presence of this commission, Mrs. RoimnKke, to whom I have referred, and 
Mrs. Petrucci, to whom T have referred, topical representatives of the people 
who were in the Ludlow colony on the da.v when it was destroyed. Ami I 
think there can lie no proper answer given to the inquiries made of Mr. Mitchell 
yesterday by Commissioner \Veinsto<k, and very properly made, but there 
can be no adequate reply given to those inquiries as to the violence which 
occurred after Ludlow except through I Ins commission calling these witnesses 
to the stand and letting them tell in their simple, self-respecting ways wimt 
occurred on that occasion. This commission should know the story. 

These women are of humble circumstances, hut they are, as I have indicated, 
respectable in every sen -e. They are entitled to be heard here, and neither 
one, so far as I urn informed, lias ever given her testimony publicly and broadly 
upon this subject. And on behalf of ihe United Mine Workers of America, I 
desire to present formally to the commission a request that Mrs. Dominlske first 
and Mrs. Petrhcci next be permitted to tell their stories of Ludlow for the 
consideration of this commission in connection with the so-termed “Call, to 
Arms,” about which Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Lawson were particularly Interro- 
gated. 
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It is needless to enumerate further ; neither Mr. Rockefeller nor any portion 
of the public can escape the conclusion that our industrial methods, when 
dominated by feudalism of Mr. Rockefeller’s type, are bringing ruin and death 
on men, women, and children who are naturally equipped to exalt rather than 
lower the standards of our citizenship. 

In the long controversy in Colorado’s latest strike the United Mine Workers 
demanded law enforcement and fully recognized the principle that the rights 
of society were of more importance than the rights either of labor or of capital. 

It appears certain that the Colorado strike might have been settled from 
that standpoint months after its origin by the simple de\ice of a conference 
for the discussion of grievances, where the public's primary rights could have 
been made the basis of reasonable terms. With or without excuse, the request 
for a conference was denied from tirst to last by the operators. As a result 
the principles of feudalism have again triumphed in Colorado and xve now’ have 
the beneficent suggestion made tlml the Rockefeller Foundation, following the 
Rockefeller triumph over union labor in Colorado, will investigate the labor 
conditions in that State. 

In other words, Mr. Rockefeller plans to do his own investigating, as he 
conducted his own settlement of our industrial difficulties. He does not recog- 
nize the supremacy of social rights or the soundness or impartiality of gov- 
ernmental investigation. He plans to drhe all the time with the reins forever 
in his own hands. Nothing could more clearly demonstrate that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is primarily an asset of the Rockefeller industrial system, 
and only secondly a public charity. It is pertinent to remember that exen 
feudalism and slavery boasted of their occasional generosity. 

Certain conclusions from the analysis of the Rockefeller Foundation in Its 
relation to the Colorado situation would appear to be warranted. One is that 
feudalism in industry must yield to democracy among the workers If perma- 
nent peace is to prevail and society’s welfare is to bo paramount. Another is 
that justice Is more important than charity, and society may o\en need to limit 
fortunes, if their generous employment is to he In the direction of their further 
reckless accumulation. Another is that prixale charity, whether from a dead or 
from a lixlng hand, closes the mouth of criticism, blinds society to the faults 
of the benefactor, whether of omission or commission, and permits ("he 
philanthropist to plume himself on xirtues. forgetful of offenses, xvith conse- 
quent false standards all along the line, delaying the day of democracy of 
labor and equality of opportunity. 

Finally, may it not he said to he established that justice and charity nre 
alike functions of the State, which may and should employ them in the inter- 
est of all rather than some? When private philanthropy results merely in 
further exploitation, is it not lime to turn to public agencies for the con- 
servation alike of property and of the rights of men. xx’omen. and children? 
The most generous estimate that the somexvhat disillusioned public xvill place 
on Mr. Rockefeller’s activities is that the foundation is dealing xxith effects, 
xvlille through the Colorado Fuel & Iron Ho. and other industrial agencies he 
is actually and visibly feeding the flames and causes of industrial unrest. 

Chairman W u mi. (Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Nein stock. Before putting the question to you, Mr. Coxtiuan, 
that I am about to submit, it may he xvell, in order that it may not he mis- 
understood, to call attention to the fact that as an employer 1 am on record 
its being in fax or of organized labor and being in favor of recognizing and 
dealing xvith organized labor, and in my oxvn affairs wherever there has been 
organized labor I have invariably recognized and dealt xvith it. Yet I xvunt 
to ask you this question: Would you regard it as a moral or legal crime for 
an employer, for any reason or for no reason, to decline to recognize or deal 
xxith organized labor? 

Mr. Costioan. At the present time, Mr. Weinstock. I know of no laxv which 
makes it a crime, legally speaking, to refuse to (leal xvith organized labor. 
Ethically, I believe that society lias about arrived at the point of view that 
men who desire to organize should be permitted to organize and deal through 
their represen tntix’es xvith collective capital. 

Commissioner Weivstock. Again speaking for myself. Mr. Costigan, while I 
think it wise and proper and in the interest of the common good as fen^em- 
ployer to recognize and deal with organized labor, I feel that my neighboring 
employer, my competing employer, has just as much mornl right and legal 
right to refuse, for any reason or for no reason, to recognize or deal with 
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organized labor. Now the crux of this whole issue, Mr. Cost i pm, as I gather 
it, in the Colorado situation is the one point, the recognition and dealing with 
organized labor. When we get at the heart of what you have presented in so 
able and so exhaustive a manner before this commission we find that seem- 
ingly from your point of view rhe sin of the Colorado operators was In their 
refusal to recognize or deal with organized labor; and yet I think we will 
have to admit that when they did that they stood upon their rights; and while 
you and I and many of us might criticize their judgment, might feel that It 
was a mistake on their part not to have done so, they have a right to the exer- 
cise of their judgment, to the exercise of their opinions, precisely as you and I 
lane the right to the exercise of our judgment and of our opinions. Does it 
not then resohe itself down to this one thing simply, to a criticism of their 
judgment in the exercise of their moral and legal rights? 

Mr. Costigan. I think not, Mr. Weinstock. They ignored the rights of society, 
and I do not want in my former reply to suggest that I believe that they may 
ignore the ethical appeal of modern society and refuse to deal with the em- 
ployees. The coal operators in Colorado ignored society’s rights and went 
further. They indulged in practices which made it exceedingly dillleult for 
their employees to meet the economic burden thrown upon them. They not 
only refused to confer with our organized labor, they refused to confer with 
any group of employees, whether within or without a union, who might have 
desired to meet together and select a representutixe. They refused to go oxen 
so far as they now purport to be going, and I am not speaking at this time 
of the violations of law which I haxe somewhat hastily sketched, which pro- 
xoked a great portion of (he disturbances in the State of Colorado. I don't 
know that 1 answer your question, but if not 1 shall he glad enough to elaborate 
my views. 

Commissioner \V linstock. Well, now, be good enough, Mr. Reporter, to read 
my question. 1 don’t think it does quite answer my question, Mr. Cosiigan. 

(Question read as Jollows: “Again speaking lor myself, Mr. Costigan, while 
] think it x\ Ue and proper and in the Interest of the common good as an em- 
ployer to recognize and deal with organized labor, I feel that my neighboring 
ejnployer or my competing employer, has just as much moral right and legal 
right to refuse, for any reason or for no reason, to recognize or deal with 
organized labor. .Now the tru\ of tins whole issue, Mr. Costigan, as I gather it, 
in the Colorado situation is rhe one point, the recognition and dealing with 
organized labor. When we get ai the heart of what you have presented in so 
able and so exhaustixe a manner before this commission xxe iind that, seemingly, 
from your point of viexv, the sin of the Colorado opera) tors xvas in their refusal 
to recognize or deal xxiili organized labor; and yet I think xve will have* to 
admit that when they did that they stood upon their rights, and while you and 
I and many of us might criticize their judgment, might feel that it was a mis- 
take on their part not to linxo done so, they have a right to the exercise of 
their judgment, to the exercise of their opinions, precisely as you and 1 have 
the right to the exercise of our judgment and of our opinions. Does it not 
then resohe itself down to tins one thing simply, to a criticism of their judg- 
ment In the exercise of their moral and legal rights?”) 

Mr. Cosimx.x, Due ansxxer that I should gixe to that question, If I under- 
stand it, is that, in my judgment, the crux may or may not have been the failure 
to recognize or deni with organized labor. My judgment is that the failure to 
recognize xvas not important ; that the failure to confer xvas important. But 
beyond that the coal companies of Colorado, had they obeyed t lie laxvs of the 
State of Colorado, would have nxerted the distressing strike which occurred 
in that State, xvith or without the recognition of organized labor and xvith or 
xvithout conference xvith its people. That Is my judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point xve xvill stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 1*2.30 p. in. of this Tuesday, February ‘2, 101.1, a recess xvas 
taken until 2 o’clock p. in.) 

AFTERNOON HESS TON 2 1*. >r. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Costigan. xvill you please resume the stand? 

We xvill have perfect order. Indies and gentleman, and xxe will proceed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Reporter, xvill you kindly read Mr. Costlgnn’s 
last answer just before the noon recess? 

38310° — S. Doc. 41 r>. 04-1— vol 0 8 
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(Answer read as follows: “One answer that I should give to that question, 
If I understand it, is that, In my judgment, the crux nitty or may not have been 
the failure to recognize or deal with organized laltor. My judgment is that the 
failure to recognize was not important; that the failure to confer was Impor- 
tant But beyond that the coal companies of Colorado, had they obeyed the 
laws of the State of Colorado, would have averted the distressing strike which 
occurred in that State with or without the recognition of organized labor and 
with or without conference with its people. That is my judgment.”) 

Mr. Costigan. May I continue my answer, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Yes. 

Mr. Costigan. I should like to read into the record, in connection with tlmt 
answer und bearing esjiecially on the subject of the morality phase of Com- 
missioner Welnstock’s inquiry, the following statement made by Seth Low in 
an address as president of the National Civic Federation at Washington in 
March, 1912: 

“ It appears to me utterly impossible for stockholders united in a corpora- 
tion to sustain themsehos in a position of claiming for themselves every priv- 
ilege of combination and at the same time to insist upon dealing with their 
employees only ns individuals and to deny them the right of collective bar- 
gaining. When a corporation declines to nrognize a labor union, is it not do- 
ing precisely this? I understand perfectly that the employer would rather 
Ik* entirely free to do as he pleases. The precise point 1 am trying to make 
clear is that he can not o\j>ect to be free to do as la* pleases under the com- 
binations of modern industry. Men are combining in all departments of life 
as never Indore, and industry ran not expert to be exempt from this world-wide 
tendency. The old personal rchtlion between the employer and employee has 
gone h.v the board, with the result that the men are, in a sense, forced to look 
after their own Interests because the impersonal employer i>erhaps without 
meaning to ho so, is perhaps less interested in them than the employer was in 
the old days when master and workmen worked side by side. 

•‘And above everything else, the spirit of democracy is in the air so that 
men who are constantly inlluencing the government under which they live, 
are naturally determined to have something to say about the conditions under 
which they are railed upon to work. The employer can decline, as he often 
doe», to recognize a union, and in that way 1m can provoke strikes, which, 
in fheir turn, result In violence. When he dims fids simply because he is un- 
willing to recognize a labor union, he periK*t nates, if la* docs not create, a 
state of war in industry. And lie must share the responsibility for this result 
when he acts so illogically. 

“The so-called open shop, in most instances, is not a shop in which union 
men and nonunion men work side by side. Ordinarily it is a shop from which 
union men are excluded if they are known to belong to a union, or, if they are 
admitted, they are admitted only upon condition that they forego many of 
the advantages for which they joined the union, conspicuous among the ad- 
vantages to he derived being the right of collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of their own choice.” 

I need not add, of course, that Mr. Low has been mayor of New York, mayor 
of Brooklyn, president of Columbia University, a business man in the partner- 
shit) of A. A. Low & Sons, and an arbitrator In many important disputes. I 
should like to add also as part of my answer the following brief quotation 
from ihe work of Adams and Sumner, known as Labor Problems, reading froi 1 
page 227: 

“The present function par excellence of labor organization is the collective 
bargaining, and collective bargaining, it is believed, is the inevitable precursor, 
historically speaking, of the era of industrial peace.” 

I think it will be sufficient to supplement those two quotations by the ex- 
pression of the opinion that it is ethically wrong in our time, and in the light 
and in the modern view* of the relations which should exist between capital 
and labor, for collective capital to decline to confer with collective labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coming back, then, to your answer, Mr. Costigan, 
you state that in your judgment the failure to recognize organized labor was 
not important ; that the failure to confer was important. If I, as your ene 
ployee, Mr. Costigan, should, for any reason or for no reason, suddenly leave 
your employ and do it In a way to cause you the greatest inconvenience and 
the greatest loss to your business, should do it with a deliberate intention to 
cripple your business if I could, would you l>e blamed if you refused thereafter 
to confer with me? 
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Mr. Costigan. Will you permit mo to answer something that your question 
first suggests before I take up the latter end of the question. 

When I made the statement that the failure to recognise organised labor 
was not important, and the failure to confer was, in my judgment, important, I 
referred to methods for obtaining industrial i>eaee in the particular dispute 
which occurred in the State of Colorado. I was not laying that down us a 
broad social proposition. 

I believe, Air. Weinstock, that in the instance you speak of, there would la* 
some ethical obligations on the part of the employee, ordinarily speaking, to 
consider the welfare of the employer. I think, however, that that sugges- 
tion should be supplemented by the statement that the human right to work 
or to quit work ordinarily should be regarded as something kuiktUh* to the 
convenience of an employer. And I think that the instance you cite is one of 
the instances which justifies laying some emphasis upon what we term human 
rights as distinguished from property rights. 

Mr. Weinstock. Well, then, your position, I take it, Mr. Goxtigun, is practi- 
cally this: That when a body of workers come together and organize them- 
selves into a union, and they come to the employer and want munition, that 
it is the ethical duty of the employer to grant them recognition? Is that your 
ixisition, Mr. Oostigan? 

Mr. Costigan. My position, Mr. Weinstock. briell.v, is this: That when any 
number of employees, let us sa\ Hu* out of an> number, say as many as a 
thousand, desire to act concert edly with their employers, those five should be 
permitted to organize, elect a chairman, a secretary or oilier representatives, 
and whether in a closed or an open shop should have the right to present their 
grievances and their point of view to the employer. It is not necessarily a 
position calling for a closed shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, substantially, Air. Costigan, I think I 
stated your position correctly : That if a group of workers conn* together unit 
organize ami appoint representatives, ilud it is the ethical duty of the em- 
plo.ver to recognize and to deal with that. 

Mr. Oostigan. If by that you mean m-ognize, I certainly so believe. 

Commissioner Wmnsjoi k. \ ery well. Now . if you wore an employer. Air. 
Costigan, would you care to recognize or to deal with a group of men, no 
matter who they were or wlmt they were, that you knew in advance were 
contract breakers, for example, and that any agreement that you might make 
with them would last only so long as it suited their purpose 1 — would you care to 
recognize or to deal with a group of men such as that, for example? 

Mr. Costigan. Granting your hypothesis, I presume I should not care to. I 
am not saying that then 1 may not in* some social obligation, though, to deal 
with such men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You and I know*, for example, that the T. W. W.’s, 
to Illustrate, boldly announce the statement that they will not respect any 
contract made with employers; that they regard themselves at perfect liberty 
to break any contract or any agreement made with an employer when It suits 
their will. Would you, therefore, for example, recognize or deal with u group 
of I. W. W.’s? 

Air. Costigan. To the extent to which I have committed myself, I certainly 
would. That is, if any group of employees in my establishment desired to meei, 
elect representatives, and send them with their grievances or their complaint 
to me, I should feel that that right was well grounded in social necessity. 

Back of the question you ask, Mr. Weinstock, lies the economic fact that the 
employer must first employ the men of whom you speak. lie is not obliged, in 
other words, to begin the relation at all. But if he does create the relation 
with these men, he ought to hear their grievances, if they have any, whether 
real or Imaginary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, as an employer, I take It, Mr. Oostigan, 
even if it developed that your employees, for example, were I. W. W.\s, and 
they shouted from the housetops that they were perfectly frank and straight- 
forward in their statements that any agreement they entered into with you 
would not be respected by tlieni whenever they thought It was to their interests 
not to respect it — despite that fact you would recognize ami deal with them, 
would you? 

Air. Costigan. To the extent I answered you, I certainly should. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you accord to other employers, under the 
circumstances, the right to refuse or decline to deal with them? 
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Mr. Costigan. I should not, referring to the standard I hnve attempted to 
state. As I see it, the employer would have ordinarily the right to discharge 
or the right to employ, and those safeguards ought to protect the employer 
under normal circumstances. 

Commissioner Wkixhtock. In passing, Mr. Costigan, you are quite familiar, 
of course, with the laws and regulations of the United Mine Workers of America. 
1 take it you hu\e thoroughly Informed yourself on them. May I ask for in- 
formation? Are the United Mine Workers of America, as a body, socialistic? 
Are they committed to socialism collectively; that is, officially? 

Mr. Costigan. My understanding is that they are not. However, I do not 
speak on that with lirinl voice, but I think the general public are advised that 
they have not openly advocated socialism. 

Commissioner Wkix stock. Do you know w bother it is a part of the by-laws 
of the United Mine Workers of Ainerirca that they are committed to socialism? 

Mr. Costjgvx. 1 assume that it is not ; but I should prefer to have Mr. Law- 
son, who is here, answer questions of that kind. 

Commissioner Wkixwtock. If Mr. Lawson is here, I will put that question to 
him, If he will answer. 

Chairman Walsh. He Is sitting over then' [indicating]. Please stand up, 
Mr. Lawson; Commissioner Woinstoek would like to ask you one other question. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON— Recalled. 

Commissioner Wktnmtkk. Is the United Mine Workers of America officially 
committed to socialism? 

Mr. Lwvsov. It Is not. 

Commissioner Wei.vstoik. That is, it is left to the individual member to be 
a Socialist or not, as he chooses? 

Mr. Lawson. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Wllnshh k. But collectively they arc not committed to i| 
officially? 

.Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkfnstock. Thank you for the information. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN— Continued. 

Commissioner W kin stock. Now, of course everybody must concede, Mr. Costi- 
gau, the right to you, if you were an employer, to recognize or deal with any 
group or body of men, no inn tier what their policies or attitude might be. On 
the other hand, I think you and I will hnve to admit that the employers hnve 
an equal right to determine for themselves their policy. And if 1 was an em- 
ployer, for example, and differed with Mr. Costigan and did not think that it 
was wise or proper or expedient for me, as an employer, to deal with a group 
such as the I. W. W„ who are avowedly contract breakers, and that to deal 
with them is to he a waste of time, for whatever agreement is entered into with 
them to-day would he broken to-morrow, and time is too precious to waste in 
dealing with contract breakers — I certainly would have the right ethically to 
take timt position, would I not? 

Mr. Costiuan. That would he my judgment, assuming that your hypothesis 
is correct. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. We find, whether right or wrong, that that was 
the attitude of the Colorado operators. They did charge — whether it is so or 
not, and I am frank to confess that up to this time 1 do not know; we have 
not had sufficient evidence — but they did charge that the United Mine Workers 
of America were contract breakers, and Unit therefore they did not care to 
recognize or deal with contract breakers; and so long as they honestly and 
sincerely believed that to be true, where did they violate any ethics? 

Mr. Costigan. They did not honestly or sincerely believe it to be true, Mr, 
Weinstoek. The charge whs investigated before the congressional committee 
ami was not substantiated. 

Commissioner Wkinktock. You believe, then, that they were not sincere 
when they offered that as a reason for declining to recognize or deal with the 
United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Costigan. My answer would justly lead to that impression, I think. 

Mr. Weinstock. Further, in your answer you pointed out. had tl»e coal com- 
panies of Colorado obeyed the Jaws of the State of Colorado they would have 
averted the distressing strike which occurred in that State, with or without 
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recognition of organized labor, mul with or without conference with the people. 
May I ask whose duty it was to enforce t lie laws of the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Costigan. It was the duty of every citizen who had it in his power to 
obey and to see that those laws were not violated. It was the duty, of course, 
of the public olllcials to enforce the laws, hut had the employers complied with 
the laws there would have been no burden of enforcing the laws placed upon 
the State olllcials. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let us grant for the time being that the 
charges that the employers deliberately, intentionally, and knowingly violated 
the laws were true, what State olllcials should have enforced them? 

Mr. Costigan. Of course*, it Is customary in such cases in our jurisdiction 
for tiie district attorneys to prosecute violators of the law, by the filing of 
information directly in our criminal, courts or with tin* assistance of grand 
juries in the bringing in of indictments. The governor of the State has certain 
powers in Colorado which might he invoked in the direction of law' enforce- 
ment also, and other State officials might in various ways he used to the end 
vou have indicated. 

Commissioner Wejnstolk. If these public officials were derelict in their 
duties, is it or is it not a fact, Mr. Costigan, that \ou ha\e the recall on the 
statute books of Colorado, and could not the wage earners, who are greatly in 
the majority in Colorado, lane had recourse to the recall so that these' derelict 
olllcials might have been pul out of office and others chosen in their places 
who would enforce the law? 

Mr. CosiUiAN. The State of Colorado adopted the recall of State officials 
two years ago. The policy of the go\crnor of Colorado took an acute form hi 
(air industrial difficulties' many months later. Under the provisions of the 
recall amendment as adopted in Colorado it would ha\e required a good many 
months to lane submitted the question of the recall of the governor, for exam- 
ple. to a popular \ote. Jn fact, at the time the suggested, recall of the governor 
of Colorado was being dK< u^«*d it was estimated li.v competent attorneys that 
it would be impossible to reach a popular \ote upon that question with the 
ordinary legal obstacles interposed-- the ordinary diflicult ies encountered, to he 
overcome. short of about three months Indore the expiration of the term of 
office of the governor of Colorado. (>ur term of office is for two years, and there 
were practical difhc nlticc to he oven onto in the State of Colorado w’iiieh pre- 
vented the trial of that experiment. The matter was widely discussed in 
Colorado during these troubles. 

Commissioner \Yi insioc k. Therefore tin 4 recall was not resorted to? 

Mr. Cos! icon. Not as to That particular oflhe. 

Commissioner Wftnciim k. I >o vou know of any better way, Mr. Costigan. that 
♦he people of the State of Colorado could make it possible for the workers of 
the State to punish a derelict official than through the medium of the recall? 

Mr. Cosiiga.x. Personally, J am a strong believer in the 4 system of the recall 
and have long publicly advocated it in my State, Mr. Weinstock. 1 believe, 
however, that the recall, the initiative, and referendum are alike far more 
effective* in their indirect influence than in their direct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. granting Hint all that you point out is just 
as jou point it out. granting that in the judgment of tin 4 workers in Colorado 
the governor laid not been efficient in enforcing the 4 law's, and granting that it 
would have involved lime and labor and expense to make use of the recall, and 
granting that if tin* recall had been successful, it would have taken away from 
the governor only three months of his administration, but despite all that, 
would that not have been the most effective way of establishing an example 
to other public offlcinls and burning it into their hearts that unless they per- 
formed their duties and enforced the laws that they would he subject to the 
same sort of legal treatment at the hands of the voters? 

Mr. Costigan. From the standpoint of other officials, T think that Is true, 
but one of the difficulties about using these great tools of democracy, ns they 
are termed, Is that the taxpayers are prone to criticize frequent elections, and 
the expenses connected with them, and to blame the promoters of such elec- 
tions for what they are frequently inclined to term “unnecessary expense,” 
so that you frquently will not obtain the same popular Judgment undimmed by 
passion and side currents in such elections that you will In the ordinary popular 
elections. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Xovv, then, on the other hand, Mr. Costigan, If 
the violations of laws were so flagrant as claimed, when could the voters of 
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Goloraxlo over hope to get another combination of circumstances affecting no 
many people as were affected by tills industrial strife in Colorado, when couW 
they ever hoj>e to have a letter opportunity to exercise the rigid of the recall 
and show its effectiveness than they had just at that particular time? 

Mr. OotmcAN. I have la*en a fairly close observer for a great many years 
of the course of eU'Ctlons in Colorado, Mr, Weinstock, and I never knew a 
State election in Colorado in which all other elections did not seem relatively 
unimjxirtant. We have had burning public issues year after year in that 
Slate, and wlmt appears to you an extraordinary situation as Indicated by 
your ones! ion, from the standpoint of many voters of Colorado did not appear 
so phenomenal. Thus it was difficult in Colorado uni it is always iJilllcult in 
Colorado to arouse public opinion to the actual pressing immediacy of the 
problems presented, whether in a local election or in an ordinary election. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, that lieing the caw, then, of what value is 
the recall. Why have it on the statute books? 

Mr. Oostioav. I believe it is valuable, Mr. Weinstock, for most of the reasons 
that have been assigned in the testimony before the commission. It is valuable 
for its possible u^e in the humiliation of recreant public officials; valuable when 
a public opinion can be arousal to exercise it intelligently ; and valuable as 
many rights are \uluable which may not themsel\es be exercised. I have in 
mind, in that connection, that the recall is simply the assertion in governmental 
affairs of a principle which is as old as the law of agency— that when the agent 
proves false to bis trust the principal may so! him aside and substitute a new 
agent in his stead. Tlmt principle, in my opinion, ought to be established in 
active gowrnmeutal affairs as a principle, e\en if it does not operate in a par- 
ticular election in practice, just as the right of manhood suffrage or womanhood 
suffrage, In my opinion, slum id la* allowed to men and women witeiher they 
wisely or unwisely exercise the \oting privilege in a particular election. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A point of information, Mr. CVdigan: In this cir- 
cular letter that was issued b.\ the strikers under dale of iVnxer, Colo., April 
22, 1914 — in the records it is headed *‘A Call to Arms ” — dal those words aiHpcar 
in the circular 1 1 self? 

Mr. Costkjax. I don’t know-, Mr. Weinstock. I bad nothing to do with its 
preparation, and I nescr saw* it. In .Mr. I\y Ledbetter Ia-c’* puldkation it is 
termed “A Call to Jtebeliion.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Costktan. Again, 1 should like to refer to Air. Lawson, if >on desire to 
know that information. 

Commissioner Wei xs roc k. Yes; I should be glad to know that. 

Mr. Cost ig xx. If Mr. Lawson knows. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. I A WSON— Recalled. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T will ask you to answer that ipiestion, Mr. Law- 
son; how was that circular h*tter headed? 

Mr. Lawson. 1 don’t recall exactly now, Mr. Weinstock, offhand, but I think 
we can get a copy of the original circular, which might speak for itself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think we lime a copy of it in our records, 
though it is not coincident to look it up at the moment. It reads hero, 1 see, 
“A Cull to Arms.” 

Chairman Walsh. We have lmd it introduced in evidence several limes. It 
says, “A Call to Arms.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is the original heading. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the original. 

Commissioner Lennox. That is the original document. I have seen it, and 
It is headed, “A Call to Arms.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, then. Thank you, Mr. Lawson. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard 

Commissioner Weinsiock (interrupting). I meant that was all with Mr. 
Lawson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN — Continued. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your Information, Mr. Oostlgan. let me read 
from the testimony of Mr. Mitchell given before the commission on yesterday: 

“Question. You made the statement, Mr. Mitchell, that while there were 
extenuating circumstances hi connection with the Colorado situation, in con- 
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nectlon with the issue of that Call to Arms, that you nevertheless considered It 
wrong, anil that if you had been in the strike you would not have signed the 
* Call to Arms.* Will you state to this commission why you regard that 4 Call to 
Arms’ as wrong? 

“Answer. Well, as I understand it, under the laws of the United States men 
do not have the right to make calls to arms. I may say thnt I am Informed 
that the men who did make these statements did not understand that it was 
contrary to law. I am told that they were advised by counsel that under the 
Constitution of the United States the right to bear arms included the rigid 
to Issue a call to arms, and I think in that respect, legally, there was a dis- 
tinction which was not recognized. The right to boar arms does not legally 
mean a right to issue a call to men to gather arms. 

“Question. In your opinion, then, they were badly advised? 

“Answer. I should not say that. I should say the conditions, the state of 
mind in which the men were placed or the men found themselves at that time 
accounts, perhaps, more than anything else for their action.” 

Now, in how far, Mr. Costigan, arc >»>u in accord with the attitude taken by 
Mr. Mitchell where he sa>s it was wrong to have issued that call, and that it 
was in violation of law. 

Mr. Costics a x. The constitution of the Stale of ( olorado. Article II, section 
13, contains this language: 

“ The right of no person to Loop and boar anus in defense of his home, person, 
and projHirty, or in aid of the ci\il powers when (hey are legally summoned, 
shall he called in question.” 

I assume that it was under that pro\ KUm of the constitution that the legal 
advice given, if it was given, us Mr. Mitchell test i ties, was offered. Permit me 
to say I had nothing to do with counseling at that time with reference to this 
call or any phase of it. Permit me uKo to say, Mr. Weinstock, that I do not 
believe it to lie humanly possible to say accurately what a man would do under* 
the provocation which was given to the signers of this declaration, without 
being in the actual situatmn. And that is one of the reasons why I ask«nl — 
why I t(M>k the libert.v this morning of requesting this commission on behalf 
of the United Mine Workers of America to hear the story of these women who 
passed through April 20 in the tent colony, at Ludlow'. 

Some of the signers of this document were close friends and associates of the 
men, women, and children w ho died at Ludlow*. These people had acted In co- 
operation through a good many months to gain ends that labor considered Indis- 
pensable for the protection of the most elemental rights. And the condition 
which arose at Ludlow’ was one. as suggested by Mr. Mitchell, in which tin* 
people who lived at Ludlow affiliated with the United Mine Workers of America 
believed if it was not a fact, that they were being set upon and had been set 
upon by armed thugs rather than by representatives of the State of Colorado. 
I wish in this connection to read into the record two or three* phrases from the 
military commission report prepared by Messrs. Houghton, Van Oise, and Dunks, 
three members of the militia who fliM investigated from the standpoint of the 
State Militia of Colorado what had occurred at Ludlow. Among other things, 
the report contained this language: 

“There is no question hut that there were instances where the mine guards 
unnecessarily provoked the residents of the tent colonies 

Referring now* to the time preceding the 20th of April, and perhaps including 
the day as well — 

“these hitter in turn seemed honestly to believe that they and their families 
were in danger from the mine guards. They therefore armed themselves for 
protection.’*. 

On the ninth page of the same report we have this language, with reference 
to these mine guards in the Slate Militia and the strikers: 

“The intensest hatred of eueli other in their hearts; ready to fly at each 
other’s throats.” 

With reference to the particular events preceding Ludlow*, we have this 
description : 

“ Practically all National Guards were enlisted about the middle of April 
among the superintendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, store- 
keepers, mine guards, and other residents of the coal camps. This unit of the 
National Guard was designated Troop A, but so recently was It recruited that 
at the time of the battle at Ludlow it had not yet selected its officers nor was it 
supplied with uniforms, arms, and ammunition. When this company was 
called to reenforce the uniformed guardsmen at Ludlow* its members appeared 
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in Chilian clothes and gave rise, perhaps excusably, to t lie belief of the strikers 
thnt they were tinned mine guards, a class much hated by the colonists.” 

We have also on page 8 of this report — and earlier than page 8 — the following 
language with reference particularly to the event that occurred on the day of 
the destruction of the tent colony at Ludlow: 

“During the evening Louts Tlkas and James Fj ler ami an unknown striker 
were taken prisoners. Lieut. K. E. Umlerfelt swung his Springfield rifle and 
breaking the slock over the head of the prisoner Tikns.” 

These statements are incorporated in the findings, I say, made by three 
members of the Slate militia immediately after or shortly after the tragedy 
laid occurred at Ludlow. In addition 2 women and It children were found 
smothered at Ludlow. They were, as I say, close friends of a number of the 
men who signed f his so-termed “Call to Arms,” And speaking for myself, 
Mr. Woinstoek, under those circumstances I am not prepared to say what I 
should have done the day after Ludlow, had I been called on to pass on the 
propriety of Issuing a similar call. 

Commissioner \Y kin stock. Mr. Mitchell is quite in accord with your feelings, 
Mr. Costlgan, that there were extenuating eimun'«tn trees. but he expressed it 
as Ids opinion that despite that fact he legarded 11a* Call to Arms as wrong, 
and had he been in charge lie would not have permitted It. in so far ns it was 
possible to prcxcnt it, and lie would not have signed the call. Now, do \ou 
agree with him on that point? 

Mr. Contjoan. I think Mr. Mitchell did not consider. Mr. Woinstoek, the 
whole range of possibilities that might have affcited his conduct under the 
circumstances, and without the slightest desire on m\ part to e\ade your 
question, I wish to say that I think it is entirely impossible for men acting 
under the provocation under which these men acted, to pass, except in a purely 
speculative way, upon jour inquiry. 

Commissioner W kin, stock. Well, the issuance of lliai call. Mr. Costigan. was 
either right or wrong. If it is right we ought to know it, and if it is wrong we 
ought to know it. 

Mr. Costioan. I am trying, Mr. Weinstock. to impress upon this commission 
the desirability of having this story told and then l should like to ask jou your- 
self how you would have felt under the conditions which surrounded the events 
of that day. I do not hesitate to saj that, speaking from my own standpoint, 
I should not lime advised the issuance of this particular call had I been con- 
sulted. Hut what 1 want to impress upon the commission is that from the 
standpoint of labor, as conceded even by the most disinterosRxl members of the 
militia, for (’apt. van Clse and Capt. Punks are both in that class — from the 
standf>oint of labor, when the Cull to Arms was issued I have no doubt that 
there was Hie feeling that it was issued under the constitutional clause which 
I have quoted. It was issued with the idea of self-preservation, and it was 
issued, as its very language indicates, not with the design or purpose of taking 
up arms against I he authority of the State of Colorado, hut solely from the 
standpoint of protecting men, women, and children against the depredations of 
men who were in the Slate Miiilia of Colorado, and who should never have 
bmi allowed to he employed in that service. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In your statement this morning, Mr. Costlgan, you 
pointed out — I can not recall the precise language, hut 1 think I have the sense 
of it — a on pointed out what you regarded as a potential menace in foundations 
such as 1 lie Rockefeller Foundation. Did I catch your attitude correctly? 

Mr. Costkjan. I do not think I used the word “potential ” In thnt connection. 
I spoke of our situation in Colorado as being potentially typical rather than 
exceptional, hut I do think that I made it perfectly apparent, Mr. * Weinstock, 
that the Rockefeller Foundation, in my judgment, is being used to obtain public 
favor for men who are more or less careless of their economic practices, and 
who are playing by the very virtue of the approbation they secure to hide the 
commission of economic wrongs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean then, that it is used, as it were, to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public? 

Mr. Costioan. That would be one way of expressing the situation, I think. 
I suggested that the mouth of criticism had been closed by very virtue of the 
size of the benefactions handed out in these philanthropies. Men hesitate to 
criticise when large gifts are coining to them from the sources they would criti- 
cize In the absence of gifts. That is what I had in mind. For instance, I 
have no doubt. Mr. Weinstock, that ministers in Colorado have spoken In in- 
stances less openly on the practical aspects of human brotherhood raised by 
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the Colorado strike beemise of benefits either received or hoped for from the 
sources that were connected witli the economic wrongs of which 1 have spoken. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far ns I can recall the testimony that was sub- 
mitted to this commission in our hearings in Denver, it was testified to hy mem- 
bers of the <‘on 1 operators that the average wage of a Colorado coal miner was 
#4 a day. Do yon know, or have jou any facts at hand that Mould prove the 
contrary? 

Mr. Costjuax. We lnnl a great deal of testimony upon the wage question. Mr. 
Weinstork. taken before t lie congressional committee, and any testimemy along 
I hat line, of course, must tirst of all la* subjected to scrutiny, because the on npn- 
tion is admittedly more or less seasonal. Men do not work all the working ehi.\s 
of the year. And ir was felt wiser, as we considered the question at t bail time, 
:,ial i think all parties agreed that it was justcr, to e stlmnte wages rather from 
the annual standard. 

Commissioner Weixmihk. That is taking earnings rather than wages? 

Mr. Costk. v \. Yes. There should be in addition account given with reference 
to deductiem. There are a great many deductions that come off the amount* 
vou mentioned, but generally speaking l think the testimony overwhelmingly 
showed that no such average as \<>u have indicated prevailed throughout 
Colorado. We had testimony in that committee hearing to the effect that the 
average earnings of a coal minor in northern Colorado, pi ior to tla* calling of 
tlie northern strike, had been $330 to $000 a year; and that after tla' strike tin* 
average wage's had gone up from $808 to if 1)1 S a year. These wages, of course, 
being earned among tin* nonunion miners who were getling the advantage of 
the strike conditions in the northern field at that time. We found pret tv gen- 
orally that witnesses te*Milh*el as a practical mutter that their wages wore loss, 
by far, than tlie wages you have spoken of indicated. 

Mr. Osgood, president of the Yletor-Aniericun Fuel Co., directly admitted that 
the wages in Colorado were' lower than those in Wyoming and Montana, and 
tlie same is true of the State of Washington. 

Speaking on the subject, Mr. Osgood, who ought to he an mithorlt.v, iostitied 
as follows [reading from p. 431 of tin* congressional record 1 : 

“The day wage* for timhermen in Wvoimng is $3.43 a dav ; in Colorado, 
S3. 1 2 a day; for track lavors it is the same; for shot hirers in W yeaning, $3.00; 
and in Colorado, $3.2.“; maehine runners in Wyoming are paid $3.00. and in 
Colorado, $3.84.” You can se*e there* is ne> continuity. I am just giving >nu 
a fe*w of these: Maehine* helpers, $3.43 a <ln> in Wyoming and $3.30 in Colo- 
lado. So I can not hgure tlie* average. I call onlv say that their v\ag<*s, as a 
rule, are* higher for day labor than ours. This, ol course*, refers to day labor, 
and 1 think tlie testimony referred to eontrnrt labor. Hut the* same pantile) 
p revails. 

Generally speaking, and I ought to mention in that connection, l think. Mr. 
Weinstock, as of course* the* commission kimws, that in Wyenning tin* United 
Mine Workers are under contract with the op(*rnte>rs. You have* union e-ondi- 
tions in Wyoming ajid nemunion cemeiitieais in Colorado. 

We* had a great eleal e»f testimemy in tin* Cedoraelo hearing wliie-h shewve'd 
wages much below tla* wages of wldeli I have spoken, through de*eUictioi»s. A 
tiumlMT of witnesses wlie> testified ahemt pe*emage had vveirke*el, as I remember 
the*ij* te'stimemy, approximate!} t wo months umle-r cemtracf. anel a large* part ed* 
them were still in <le*bt to tlie compan.v tor their etriginal supplies. 

I ought to say. however, on this general subject ed‘ vvage»s, Mr. Weinstock, 
that it was not tlie wage feature of the* e'omplaiiit which wais regarded by the 
miners as most important. The absence of checkvveighmem, tlie failure to have 
the social anel economic anel industrial eipportunities that men desire were 
also in my relations with the* United Mine Workers of America regareled as 
far more imjMertant than the mere elaily wage's ahemt which you have been 
inquiring. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Costigan, there has been much testimemy as to 
tlie responsibility e>f elirectors ejf ceerporntiems. Will ,ve>u please give us your 
idea as to tlie responsibility of directors to study anel know something ahemt 
labor conditions in tlie corjmrutions of which they are directors. I elo not mean 
JpggJ responsibilty, but responsibility as men who are diree*ting industry? 

Mr. Costigan. In my opinion, Mr. Lennon. direi*tors should dim*!. Tliat 
is their legal function and their moral function. If they are unable to keep 
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In touch with the Industries tliut couie under their direction from both stand- 
points they should retire. 

Commissioner Lennox. Do you believe that the law should make any pro- 
vision of a specific character governing that phase of the duty of directors to 
take cognizance of labor conditions? 

Mr. Costigan. I believe, Mr. Lennon, that the law should hold directors as 
to personal accountability for improper working conditions and for lack of 
knowledge of conditions reasonably open to discovery which result directly 
In disaster. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the organizing of great corporations the indi- 
vidual contact which existed a long time ago had disappeared. Now, who are 
tlie responsible parties in the corporations who come as nearly as possible to 
that individual contact between the employer and employees? 

Mr. CoHTioxN. The directors, unquestionably. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask >ou just a question regarding the 
matter of foundations. What limitation do you believe should be placed on 
foundations as to directorship, as to investment, as to services that should be 
limited, and as to whether or not directors of foundations should also be 
directors of Industries in which the foundation has investments? 

Mr. CosTitivN. Directors in industries should clearly not be directors In 
foundations, if the analysis giveu this morning of Ihe actiwtics of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in Colorado is correct. There is. of course*, a divided duty, 
and it is impossible, in my judgment, with equity for a director to sit in tlie 
morning in one capacity and in the afternoon in another and opposite capacity. 

The directors ought, of course, everywhere, to permit private foundations to 
be independent of economic conditions with which they may he called upon to 
deal. The investments, I think, students of the subject are'prelty well agreed, 
should be of a character which would eventually consume both principal and 
interest, without allowing too long a Mine for the disappearance of both. I do 
not know whether that covers the entire range of your question. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to co\ or this: We find in these foundations 
tiie declaration to this effect, that they are to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Do .son believe that such foundations — do you believe if sueli foundations are 
permitted to exist that there should be a more precise statement of what they 
can do than this broad declaration? Is there not a possibility of differences 
of opinion as to what the welfare of mankind is, and such ns makes such a 
declaration as the only substantial one dangerous? 

Mr. Costigan. There is that danger, and the divided responsibility empha- 
sizes it. I should prefer, however, if you are going to have private foundations 
to see their powers enlarged, provided you can secure their independent manage- 
ment. Your difficulty .lies more in that direction, I think, than in the other; 
but one of the deductions drawn in my testimony this morning was that the 
work planned by the foundations ought really to be a governmental task. That 
under modern industrial organization it is difthult. if not impossible, to get 
such an independent use of foundation money as will guarantee the public 
against the abuse of the objects, however high sounding they may be. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.su. Commissioner Dullard would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner IUi.r.Am Mr. Costigan, you have suggested, in answer to one 
of the questions just asked you, that a man who sits on one hoard in the morn- 
ing and on another board in the afternoon might be influenced in his attitude 
In the one case by his attitude in the other. This morning you presented your 
arraignment of the Colorado coal companies in an exhaustive manner, niid I 
thought that perhaps in your arraignment of the eoal companies you might be 
influenced by tlie fact that you are retained by tlie United Mine Workers of 
America and had not given tlie coal companies quite full justice in their efforts 
to handle their men properly and give the men fair and good working conditions. 

Mr. Costigan. The question is, 1 think, entirely proper, and, as your very 
question suggests, my opinions ought to be criticized by this commission from 
the standpoint of my views as a citizen and as an attorney. I do not attempt 
to pass upon the justice of my own deductions, except in so far as they speak 
for themselves. Permit me, however, to say this : Tliat I believe your investi- 
gation will disclose tlie fact that the views I hold are not new*, but w*ere held 
by me long ago, long before T was in auy sense invited to represent the United 
Mine Workers of America, and that, without question, tliut is one of tlie reasons 
why I appear here to-day in that capacity. 

Commissioner Ballabd. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Wai-sh. Mrs. Harrimnn would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Mr. Costigan, I received the following letter, which 
I would like to read to you. It came this morning, and I would like to ask for 
your opinion on certain subjects mentioned here. The letter is as follows : 

“ My Dear Mrs. TIabbtman : As you are the only member of the Industrial 
Relations Commission whom I have the pleasure of knowing, l am taking the 
liberty of addressing this letter to you. 

“The newspaper reports of the testimony of Mr. John It. Lawson before 
your commission are so at variance' with Ihe actual conditions existing in our 
coal camp at Oakvlew, Colo., that I feel, in justice to the coni industry of the 
State of Colorado, that some of the facts as I know them should be presented 
to you. 

“ I have been interested in the coal industry of Colorado for the past 12 years 
and have always taken an active interest in our camp, not only by a continuous 
correspondence with our officials but by regular visits to the mines of our com- 
panies. During the continuance of the late coal strike I visited our property at 
Oakvlew four or live times, so that I have a thorough personal knowledge of 
the conditions that existed there. 

“We had knowledge of ihe strike there more than two months prior to tla* 
date on which it was called, and a iumuImt of our emplo>eos left after In- 
forming us that a strike w as imminent, siting that they did not wish to be 
blent died with the strike and wished to remain in good standing with our 
companies, so that they might retain tlieir situations after the strike was ended. 
This to me indicated that they were not dissatisfied with the conditions that 
existed in our camp and that their life there was not a burdensome one. 

“Our camp at Oak\iew was one* of the liiM to he attacked. With absolutely 
no warning or indication of trouble, on the morning of September 29, 1919, six 
days after the strike had boon culled, our camp was fired upon by several 
bodies of strikers and the lives of the women ami children of the camp put in 
imminent danger. 

“You have no doubt heard of the murder trials now* taking place at Pueblo, 
Colo, which are of some of the strikers who deliberately ambushed and killed 
four of our men and guards. 

“There are many other incidents and particulars that I could give you of 
Ihe conduct of the strike on the part of tin* miners, and a number of other par- 
ticulars of the conditions existing at our camp, and the methods we use in run- 
ning it, hut to do this in a letter would take too much space. The testimony 
that lias been given before your commission lias had nothing wlmlever to do 
with the conditions of the camps and the social lit** o( the miners, except that 
given by Mr. Lawson, as Mr. Rockefeller's testimony was >ery general and did 
not go into details, and it seems to me, to get at the true facts of the situation, 
the conditions existing at more than one eompan.Cs camp should he gone into 
by your commission. 

“I would be very glad if you could appoint some time and place where I 
could talk the matter over with you. 

“Trusting that you will be able to arrange* an interview before your commis- 
sion ends its sittings in this city, I beg to remain, 


“ Sincerely, yours, 


“ How \ro Wim.kth, 


** Chairman Executive Committee of the Oakdale Coal Co., hO Wall Street. 


Mr. Costtgan. Do you wish me to comment on tiiat letter, Mrs. Ilarriman? 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes; if you please. 

Mr. Costigan. I do not suppose It is necessary to state, but l perhaps should 
say that violence in everj form has been abhorrent to the attorneys who have 
been associated with me ‘in these various iieurings, bearing upon the Colorado 
situation, and we feel this particularly because violence tends to unsettle 
the public judgment, so that the remedies which should be applied for social 
disorders are often postponed. 

Personally I have no doubt that has Lx*en the effect of violence in the State 
of Colorado recently, vet we have had occasion a number of times to point out 
in Colorado that the first acts of violence in that State in connection with the 
strike there were not on the part of the strikers. The first man shot in the Colo- 
rado difficulties, I understand, was a man by the name of Lippiat, a union 
organizer. He was shot just before the strike was called by a Buldwin-Felts 
detective on the streets of Trinidad. The very unfortunate shooting at I>n Veto, 
Colo., for which trials are now being held in Colorado, was preceded by another 
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unfortunate shoot inj? in the <-it> of Walsenberg, on a public street, where several 
union men were shot without any known cause; and in the same way there have 
been acts of violence playing back and forth. I think it is fair to say that 
almost all of the preliminary acts of violence were not on the side of the 
strikers. 

With reference to Mr. Lawson's testimony, I think it should be said that he 
gave no testimony, so far as I am aware, about conditions at Oak Creek. I 
do not believe that is one of the coal properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
and I think lie was directing his testimony primarily to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.’s properties, and more particularly to the closed camps outside of his 
genera J experience throughout Colorado. 

I may say, too, that if I am not mistaken during the long hearing in Colorado 
by the congressional committee no testimony of any consequence was offered 
with reference to the conditions at Oak Creek, I do not believe any testimony 
was offered as to those early violations as to which this letter refers. 

Conditions in northern Colorado, it should be added, Mrs. Hurriman, have 
always been belter than those in southern Colorado. Oak Creek is among the 
northern properties. The northern strike was called in 11)10 primarily as a 
strike for wages. The strike of 11)13 was in the southern held, and it ought to 
he said that tin* conditions in northern Colorado have never had the severe 
features prevalent in the southern part of the State, so that I should not say 
offhand that an investigation of those properties will »<>r disclose a slightly 
better condition than that about which Mr. Lawson testified. And, of course, 
the United Mine Workers of America have no objection in the world to having 
the facts at Oak Creek or in any other part of Colorado thoroughly investigated 
by this commission. 

Commissioner Harkiman. This was Oakdale Co. Would that he at Oak Creek? 

Mr. Cohtkian. 1 thought you were referring to a property in Routt County, 
Mrs. jHarrimnn. Mr. Lawson has just ndxised me that the property you refer to 
is in Huerfano Counlj, and it is then in the southern part of the State, and I 
think that is a subject that Mr. Lawson would he the best witness upon. Hut 
my general remarks, I think, hold in relation to the testimony not having been 
offered in reference to that property. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions, please. 

Commissioner O’Conn Kin. Have you there the late issue of “Facts in Con- 
nection with the Struggle in Colorado,” in which there was an explanatory state- 
ment sent out recently in relation to the salaries of Messrs. Hayes. McLennan, 
and Mother Jones? 

Mr. CosTi<i\N. I have it among my papers somewhere. Mr. O’Connell, and I 
am familiar with the publication. 1 referred to it this morning. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. When was that issued? 

Mr. Costioan. Issued in January of this year, I believe. 

Commissioner o'Connkil. Have you the original issue in which the salary 
and expenses of these three parties were quoted on page 07? 

Mr. CosTiit \ n. I have. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. I want to read into the record the original and 
then the explanation. On page 07 it reads: 

“The committee in charge of the campaign in Colorado consisted of Frank J. 
Hayes, John McLennan, and John It. Lawson. The report of the secretary- 
treasurer of the general organization covering the period ending November 30, 
1913, shows that out of the daily wages of the miners of the country there had 
been collected money to pay, among other things, salaries and expenses as 
follows: 

“Frank ,T. Hayes, nine weeks’ salary, .$4,052.92; Frank J. Hayes, nine weeks’ 
expenses, $1,067.20; total for salary and expenses, $5,720.12. Frank J. Hayes 
was thus paid over $90 a day, or at the rate of over $32,000 a year. 

“ For this same period of nine weeks John McLennan received for salary 
$2,683.55; for excuses, $1,469.55 — $66 a day. 

“John R. Lawson received for nine weeks* salary, $1,773.40. 

“ Mother Jones, whose sole duty was to agitate, received $2,668.62 as salary 
for the same period — $42 a day.” 

When our commission was in Colorado and the president of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. was on the stand, T called his attention to these figures, and I Wad 
before me the annual report of the general secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, from which report these figures were taken. The 
report, however, was taken for a full year's salary and expenses for each of 
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these persons which is here credited as nine weeks. And we asked if it was 
discovered if these figures were wrong and an injustice lmd been dune these 
three persons, or four, ns the case would he, what they would do in order to 
rectify the wrong. 

The January Bulletin No. 4. series L\ issued January 2, 1015, “The Struggle 
in Colorado for Industrial Freedom.” was issued signed by Mr. J. F. Welborn, 
president of The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., and this item np]>enred : 

“ We are now authoritatively advised that the figures referred to covered 
a period of ail entire year instead of onl.\ nine weeks, as stated in the bulle- 
tin; but we are aho ad \ Ned that a correct statement of the case would have 
been ” — and then he gives the names and the correct figures, and so on. What 
I want to ask is in comparing the statement made in the original bulletin issued, 
have you in mind what the purpose in quoting these salaries at all, or these 
expenses at all? Wlmt was the purpose behind the issuance of that? 

Mr. Costican. Presumably the object was to discredit the calling of the 
strike and the continuance ol the strike, and to discredit the alleged grounds for 
it by suggesting that the officers of the United Mine Workers were large bene- 
ficiaries of organized labor. The purpose was to suggest, 1 suppose, that they, 
profited largely both in ordinary times and probably more largely in unusual 
times. The suggestion is, <>f courses that they have been guided in their 
acthities solel.v bv financial considerations. In fact, it has been quite common 
throughout the West to suggest that this strike never would have been culled 
or prosecuted hut for what tire termed foreign .agitators; and by “foreign 
agitators” are meant these ver> men, high officials in the United Mine Workers, 
of whom Prof. Seligman spoke with stall great praise in the article to which 
I referred this morning. People are prone, of < nurse, to discredit those who 
for a financial consideration appear to he advancing certain opinions, and, as 
I suggested (his morning, the 11 <k kefeller Foundation, in so far as Mr. Ivy 
Ledbetter Lee represented it, loaned itself in a critical hour of industrial 
struggle to the dissemination of this gross misinformation. not only In Colo- 
rado, but throughout the country. The object was to create public opinion 
favorable to the operators, and without question ihat object was successful 
in a large meaMiie. it is doubtful wind her this correction will ever reach 
thousands of people who received the original information. And it must he re- 
membered in that conned inn that the use made of these bulletins was In a 
political controversy in the State of Colorado which determined what the 
character of the government of the State of Colorado was to be for the next two 
,v ears. 

< ’onnnissioner o’Uowr.n. 1 have in mind to ask whether you considered 
this explanation — >ou might s.iv an apology -of the error committed or 
offense : that that would receive anything like as wide a circulation as the 
papers that had copied the original figures and used them when the heat of the 
affair was at its height in Colorado, lids being issued after the strike had been 
declared off, and little or no attention having been paid to it In a public way — 
In view of 1 lint and that the damage and in justice done these men and women 
by holding them up as accepting or taking money; the inference I get from it 
is that they took monev , large sums of motiev, hejond all reason, as salary and 
expenses, that did not belong to them — and thus, with a view to poisoning the 
minds of their members and associates against them 

Mr. Cosnovx (Interrupting). And the public. 

(’onnnissioner OVoxxki.j. (continuing). And the public, that that was done 
by not ignorant men, not uneducated men. not unbusinesslike men, but men 
who were educated and in public life and In everyday business life, and was 
done with forethought of what the purpose was — comparing that action with 
the action of men in the heat of battle, with women and children dying as 
the result of the battle in which they were engaged, issuing a circular headed 
“A Call to Arms,” in the stress that they were laboring under — is there, for 
instance, any greater fault on the part of the men issuing the Call to Arms 
than there was on the part of the men issuing this deliberate statement of an 
untruth for the purpose of absolutely blackening the character of men who 
were lenders in that strike? 

Mr. Oostwax. I don’t care to pass on the last question, Mr. O’Connell, but 
manifestly this is neither an adequate apology nor can it remedy the wrong 
dOnb. The publication came tcw» late — as suggested by you; it came after the 
strike was ended, after the opportunity was given the voters of the State of 
Colorado to meet the serious political and industrial questions that confronted 
them. 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson, I think, has some questions he 
would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Costigan, in regard to the letter that was just 
read from the Oakdale Coal Mining Co. to the effect that they had not had a 
look-in on the investigation is it not a fact that the Oakdale Coal Miniug Co , 
through their president, signal the letter of May 4, addressed to the President 
of the United States, in which they completely and thoroughly upheld the atti- 
tude of the officers of the Colorado Fuel k Iron Co. in all the measures they lmd 
taken ? 

Mr. Costigan. T assume it is, because of your inquiry, Mr. Garretson. T lmve 
not seen recently that signature. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you will turn to the Bulletin Xn. 1 of June 22, 
you might lie aide to del ermine whether or not that is tin* Oakdale Coal Co. 
You will find It on page 19. 

Mr. Costig \x. Page 21 here. 

Commissioner Garkkthon. The signatures are oil page 21 : yes. 

Mr. CoHTfGAN. I find the signature on page 21, as suggested. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlmt letter embodied the language, did it not, 

If ol lows : 

“Our position with respect to the United Mine Workers of America is nlwo- 
iutely independent of that which has been or hereafter may be taken either by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, or by its officers or directors or by Air. Rockefeller 
or John D. Rockefeller, jr., although we heartily indorse the |H>sition tliey are 
now taking.” 

You will find that on page IS. 

Mr. Costigan. That is true. It is printed in hea\y black t>pe on that page. 

Commissioner Garretson. Moreover, did not that letter declare that they 
were, all the signers, conducting their business and bad conducted it in a purely 
legal manner? In other words, in conformance with the laws of Colorado? 

Mr. Conti gan. That is the substance of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Before the congressional committee — you were 
naked a moment ago in regard to wages that obtained in Colorado mines— and 
before that committee it was stated an average of .$4 a day was mentioned as 
obtaining. Is it not a fact that the miners presented for another series of those 
coal companies that were represented under those signatures which showed a 
general average not to exceed $2.10? 

Mr. Costigan. There was testimony to that effect, Air. Garretson. 

Commissioner G vkrktkon. Was it ever disproved any more than the other was 
disproved? 

Air. Costjga \. It was not. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the altitude of the people in general 
toward the Investigation of the State militia made by a eouunittoe of three 
militia officers, headed by Maj. Boiighton. Did the triple of Colorado regard 
that as conclusive, lair, and determinative, or did they not? 

Mr. Costigan. They did not, although, as I said before, Capt. van Clse and 
Capt. Dunks were and are two of our best citizens. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have those two officers cut testified that the chair- 
man of that commission, a higher official than themselves in military rank, used 
his seniority as an officer to circumscribe both their liberties of investigation 
and expression? 

Mr. Costigan. They have privately so stated, and it may be that they have 
publicly stated it to tids commission. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a general proposition, would an investigation 
made of an Industrial situation dominated wholly by either the employing in- 
terests or the employee Interest be receiv'd by the public generally as conclusive 
or determinative? 

Mr. Costiovn. Manifestly not. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the matter of interlocking directors in tlie vast 
charitable institutions and vast industrial corporations, it bus lx*en put before 
this commission that the affiliation with one or the other would in no sense 
cloud the judgment of the other. We will take the declared purpose of one of 
the foundations which is for the lietterment of humanity. If a director in an 
industrial corporation who put in five and a half days in the week in the pur- 
suit of dividends, putting on all that the traffic would bear, as a sound definition 
or interpretation of benefiting humanity do you believe he could l>e entirely 
Impartial on a half day in the week w hen he sat as a director of the philan- 
thropic Institution? 
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Mi*. Costigan. As I answered when interrogated before, I do not. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliunk you, Mr. Costignu. That will be all. 

Mr. Greene, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEROME D. GREENE. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Gberne. Jerome D. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do jou reside? 

Mr. Greene. 116 East Sixty -tliir<| Stmd, New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Greene. I am secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. We hud prepared here, Mr. Greene, some questions which 
are in leading form and which undertake to epitomize much that is to be in- 
quired about, and I will read them to you, of course, so that you may correct 
• any of them that you see lit to 

Mr. Greene ( interrupting 1. Mr. Chairman, may T ask whether I may also 
lmve an opportunity to make a statement which 1 think will bear very closely on 
the points that have been brought out ns to the relation of Mr. Rockefeller to 
his hoards and as to the policies of the boards either before or after this 
question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and you may select your own time or phut 1 , if you 
think best to read that at the inception, which lias been done by a great many 
witnesses, you may feel at perfect liberty to do so, or if you care to wait until 
the end of it, you may do that, or you may pick out such time as you wish. 

Mr. Greene. It is not that I Intend to read the whole statement, but there are 
certain points that I wish to bring out. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Rockefeller was asked by one of the questionnaires recently 
submitted for a graphic exhibition of the so-called interlocking directorates of 
the Rockefeller hoards. I have had such a chart prepared, Mr. Chairman, and 
have copies here for the members of the commission. 

(Copies are hero distributed to the members of tin* commission.) 

I should like to read t ho names of the personnel of all these boards in alpha- 
betical order. It is as follows: 

Edwin A. Alderman, president of the University of Virginia. 

Hermann M. Riggs, commissioner of health, Slate of New York. 

Wallace Buttrick, secretary, General Education Board. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

P. P. Claxton. United States Commissioner of Education. 

Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus, Hannrd University. 

Hollis B. Frissell, principal. Hampton Institute. 

Abraham Flexner. assistant secretary, General Education Board; associate, 
bureau of social hygiene. 

Simon Flexner, director of laboratories, tin* Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. 

Frederick T. Gates, formerly a member of the personal staff of John l>. 
Rockefeller; chairman, board of trustees, the Rockefeller Institute, General 
Education Board, and the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication 
of Hookworm Disease. 

Frank J. Goodnow, president, Johns Hopkins University. 

William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General, United States Army. 

Jerome D. Greene, secretary, the Rockefeller Foundation. 

A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the I ward of directors, (’base National Bank ; 
formerly president, New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles O. Heydt, secretary to John I). Rockefeller, jr. 

L. Emmett Holt, professor of ]>edin tries, College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
New York City. 

David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Theodore C. Janeway, professor of medicine. Johns Hopkins University. 

J. V. Joyner, superintendent of education. State of North Carolina. 

Harry Pratt Judson, president. University of Chicago. 

Edgar L. Marston, member of the firm of Blair & Co., New York City. 

John R. Mott, associate general secretary. International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

Starr J. Murphy, member of the personal staff of John D. Rockefeller, 
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Walter H. Page, American ambassador at London. 

Francis W. Peabody, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

T. Mitchell Prudden, formerly professor of pathology, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. 

John L). Rockefeller. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., president, the Rockefeller Foundalion; chairman, 
International Health Commission. 

Wickliffe Rose, director general, International Health Commission ; formerly 
executive secretary, Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of 
Hookworm Disease. 

Albert Shaw, editor, Review of Reviews. 

Theobald Smith, director, department of animal pathology, the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research; formerly professor of comparative pathology, 
Harvard University. 

Charles W. Stiles, United States Public Health Sendee ; formerly scientific 
secretary, Rockefeller Sanitary Commission lor the Eradication of Hookworm 
i >1 sense. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary, Yale University. 
k Ceorge E. Vincent, president, University of Minnesota. 

William H. Welsh, professor of pathology, Johns Hopkins University. 

, If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman 1 should like to state very briefly the 
way in which these hoards have been constituted. 

For a great many years, Mr. John 1>. Rockefeller, through his office asso- 
ciates, carried on philanthropic work along lines similar to those indicated by 
the titles of these boards of which T will read the titles of; The Rockefeller 
Foundation, the International Health Commission, the China Medical Board, 
the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, the (Jenaral Education Board, the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, and the Board of Scientific Directors of 
the Rockefeller Institute. As time went on, lie thought it would he advan- 
tageous to make more permanently available for the benefit of the public the 
experience of his office, which, 1 may sa\ as a newcomer into It, had won well- 
nigh unhersal approbation for the general principles which were represented in 
Ids giving. 

I shall have something to say about those principles a little later, with your 
permission. 

Determining, then, to alienate perpetually from himself and put into the 
power and protection and control of the State separate organizations and funds 
for carrying on these lines of work, lie put into those hoards, in the first place, 
the group of men to whom chiefly in constant collaboration with him w’as due 
the credit for such wisdom as there may have been in what had been known 
as the Rockefeller method of giving. In the executive committees of these 
hoards you will find repeated the names of three or four of those men in each 
one. 

Some questions have been asked as if it were necessary to discover by in- 
genious inquiry a fact which is patent, namely, the very striking influence 
exerted on these boards by the group of men wiio have been associated with 
Mr. Rockefeller. In other words, Mr. Rockefeller, in giving for all time to the 
people of this country a large part of ids fortune, wished that the initial impulse 
to the work made possible by his gifts should he given by the men who had 
determined in general their character in the preceding years. And Avhile for- 
feiting all his control for the future and very definitely limiting his control 
for the present, Mr. Rockefeller, by that process, made more largely available 
to the public funds which had previously been exclusively under his domination 
and control. 

Now, one of the next steps to be taken in the organization of these boards 
was the addition to this nucleus of men frankly representing the experience of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s office other men holding positions of trust and prominence in 
the country who had and have the confidence of the American people. I have 
road you their names, and no question or insinuation w’hich may have been 
heard here will for one moment check the confidence of the American people in 
the character of -those men as men would not for a moment be n party to benevo- 
lences which were secondary to the consideration of promoting the pecuniary 
welfare of the donor. The question hardly needs to be stated it Is so patently 
absurd. 

Now, reference has been made to the interlocking of the directorates with each 
other. The w’ord “ interlocking ” has been given tt bad name for a perfectly 
obvious reason. When a man Is a director of one company and in such a capacity 
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sells goods to another company in which he is a director he^may use the in- 
fluence which he thus has for his owu individual protit. Is there anything 
analogous to that in the action of a man who at one moment is giving a part 
of his time to the public service on the education board and at another moment 
as a member of a sanitary commission 7 Certainly the analogy has absolutely 
no bearing in the matter, and the only drawback, the only objection to such in- 
terlocking is one which President Eliot stated, the limitation of the time and 
health and strength of the men. 

There may be, it is true, a question of interlocking as between members of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s boards and the boards of institutions that are aided by Mr. 
Rockefeller. And as to that I w 111 say, although there is no rule or law on the 
subject, that the unwritten rule of his ollice has been that tin* members repre- 
senting him on these hoards do not accept trusteeship and directorship in other 
philanthropic institutions. 

When, to speak personally, I came to into Mr. Rockefeller’s ollic e and became 
a member of the General Education Hoard I resigned from the hoard of overseers 
of Harvard University and from the board of trustees of a local school for girls 
and from an academy for boys. That is the unwritten rule, designed with just 
that intention, of enabling the members of Mr. Rockefeller's board to maintain 
as independent a position as possible. 1 went into Mr. Rockefeller’s ollice, Mr, 
Chairman, in 1012 from the position of general manager of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, in which I was a salaried employee and not at, 
that time a director or trustee. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Rockefeller Foundation we earnestly 
considered what its policy should be, what limitations, if any, should be set up 
on the choice of future trustees, because, Mr. Chairman, I can not impress upon 
pul too strongly the fact that if you and the public feel concerned as to the 
future control of these hoards you can not possibly fool a greater degree of 
anxious interest and solicitude than wo who are the trustees of these hoards feel 
oursehes. And if there is any subject to which we have given earnest consid- 
eration it is exactly that subject. At the first meeting at which we had time 
to consider at length our polity I took the liberty of presenting, on my own 
responsibility and without previous consultation with my associates, a memo- 
randum in which I formulated certain general principles and policies of giving 
which seemed to me as an obsener coming In from the outside characteristic of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s office and of the hoards established h.v him. While the founda- 
tion did not adopt tlds memorandum as an official expression of its views, 
nevertheless the memorandum was favorably received as a fairly adequate ev 
prcsslon of principles that had been observed. 

These principles were stated as follows: 

“1. Individual charity and relief are excluded, except as the Indirect result 
of aid given to other Institutions well organized lor such purposes.” 

And that the Rockefeller Foundation is obviously not well organized for 
answering such requests for gifts and loans is very evident. 

”2. Applications for the aid of institutions or enterprises that are purely 
local are excluded, except as aid may Im; given to those establishments as models 
to other localities and as part of a general plan for the encouragement or im- 
provement of similar institutions. Such a general plan is that in accordance 
with which the General Education Hoard has aided colleges and universities 
in all parts of the country in order to promote higher education generally. 

44 3. It may he said that w hen an individual or an institution goes Into a com- 
munity with the intention of making a contribution to its welfare no gift of 
money, however large, and no outside agency, however wise or good, can render 
a service of unqualified good and permanent value except so far as the gift 
or the agency offers the means or the occasion for evoking from the community 
its own recognition of the need to lie met, its own will to meet that need, and 
its own resources, both material and spiritual, wherewith to meet it. Illustra- 
tions of this policy are to be found in the work of the General Education Hoard 
and the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of the Hookworm 
Disease. Financial aid given by the General Education Hoard to colleges and 
universities has been conditioned upon larger aid being furnished by the 
friends of those institutions. The farm-demonstration work of the board has 
succeeded because the money contributed was used solely for the purposes of 
demonstration, and even the cost of running the demonstration farms was met 
by the labor and farm equipment of private owners. The sanitary commission 
has operated exclusively through State and local authorities, with the aid of 
State, county, or town appropriations. The work accomplished has been inltl- 
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atory and educational, in no sense leaving the emmn unities served in a abate 
of continuing dejiemUuce on outokle philanthropy.” 

I would have you believe, Mr. (Jlminnau and iu«nii**rs of the oommdsfi&*a, that 
nobody can exceed Mr. John D. Rockefeller in the -desire to avoid paternalism 
in giving. If lie lias made any contribut ion to the art of giving, it lias been that 
particular thing, and it in so recognized in tlii« country. 

“4. In general It in unwise for an institution like the Rockefeller Foundation 
to assume permanently or indefinitely a slum* of t!>e current expenses of an 
endowed institution which it dues n<4 avowedly control.” 

I mean by “avowedly control” runs itself openly, just as the Rockefeller 
Foundation runs the Intermit tonal Health Commission. 

“Such a continuing relation inevitably carries with it a continuing responsi- 
bility for the conduet of (he institution (hat is added. The relation should 
therefore not 1m* entered into unless with the deliberate intention of assuming 
such responsibility ; for an endowed institution a gift outright for endowment, 
buildings or equipment or some other specified purjvose, without any condition 
to hamper the future administration ami policy of the institution aided. Is the 
best kind of a gift from the standpoint both of the giver and the receiver. 
Antecedent conditions, such, for example, as that the institution shall be free 
from debt, that Its accounting methods shall be in accordance with approved 
standards, and that evidence sliali be gheu of sufficient moral and financial 
support from its own constituency, may — ami, indeed, must — be imposed. A 
continuing contribution for current expenses and the Implied continuing 
approval or responsibility for management tend to make the receiver subservient 
to the giver, thus detracting from the receiver's indei**ndence aud self-respect, 
and, consequently, from his efficiency.” 

That, if uny thing, Mr. Chairman, is the policy of gi\ing in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
office. 

“5. On the other hand, the Rockefeller Foundation must carefully” 

Chairman Walsh ( interrupting). Will you read that last paragraph again? 

Mr. Greene. ‘‘A continuing contribution for current expense and the implied 
continuing approval or responsibility for management tend to make (lie receiver 
subservient to the giver, Urns detracting from t lie r<*oeiver’s iutkq>eridenee anil 
self respect, and, consequently, from his efficiency. 

“5. On the other hand, the Rockefeller Foundation must carefully avoid 
the dangers incident to gifts in perpetuity. Having the qualities of |>ermaaence 
and universality it is better able than any private individual to adaj>t its gifts 
from generation to generation” — and by iwruiancnce, I mean, that it is a cor- 
poration, not an Individual; and by universality I mean that it is for the 
betterment of mankind; it is not limited to education or public health — ‘‘it is 
better able than any private individual to adapt its gifts from generation to 
generation to the most urgent needs of tin* time. Jt should therefore be careful 
not to hamper its own trustees nor the tni*4<*es of other institutions by gifts in 
perpetuity narrowly limited to particular uses.” 

Reference was made this morning to the obsolescence of certain philutlmipic 
purposes. The Rockefeller Foundation was chartered with that danger specili- 
caliy in mind. 

“ These consMeratlons may often lead the Rockefeller Foundation io make its 
gifts from year to year, or for periods of 5, 10, or 15 .veal's. Tins will usually 
be the case when the object of the gift is that of initiating or demonstrating 
some improvement especially along lines of education or public health. Gifts 
for endowment will therefore probably be rare and they will be strictly limited 
to Institutions which, like well-established colleges or universities, are destined 
to be permanently maintained by the endowment method as distinguished from 
the method of supja>rt by public taxation. 

“ 6. As between objects which are of an immediately remedial or alleviatory 
nature., such as usyJums for the orphan, bitud, or crippltd. and those which go 
to the root of individual or social ill-being and misery, the latter objects are 
preferred — not because the former are unworthy, but because the latter are 
more far-reachiug in their effects. Moreover, there are many charitably dis- 
posed persons to whom remedial ami ulle victory agencies make the more effec- 
tive appeal. 

" 7. As a general rule it is not expedient to entertain applications for the aid 
of projects, however meritorious, that have not been carefully thought out by 
their promoters, so that the purposes to l>e accomplished,, five f<vrra or organiza- 
tion to be employed, the persons prepared to assume the permanent respon- 
sibility for the project, the precise program to be followed and the amount of 
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financial support already secured, may be stated with precision as to the basis 
of the application. It may often happen that good but half-formed themes 
are suggested, requiring only a vigorous initiative to bring them to maturity. 
The promoters of a scheme lay It before some philanthropic agency, expecting 
that if the suggestion is thought promising the initiative, the subsequent re- 
sponsibility, and the necessary organizing efficiency will l>e supplied by the 
agency in question, the promoters either retiring or remaining as partners In the 
undertaking. Favorable action on such applications must he limited to those 
rare exceptions in which the philanthropic agency sees in the plan thus im- 
perfectly presented a suggestion that it can udopt, and for the development of 
which It Is willing to be responsible. But the limitations of time, energy and 
intelligence in even the best organization would not be equal to the demands 
made upon it if it assumed the burdeu of studying and maturing every vague 
though promising suggestion made to it.” 

In the same memorandum. Mr. Chairman, I said, ‘‘No great philanthropic 
trust can permanently endure as a paternal institution far ahead of the people 
in wisdom and foresight. Its wisdom and foresight must in gome true sense, 
like the political government, express the will and intelligence of the people. 
Its wisdom and foresight must at least be susceptible of recognition by the 
people in order that they may follow’ willingly and effectively where it leads. 
In short, the policy of the trust must, in the long run, he democratic. To ac- 
complish this result a plan should be devised whereby the accountability of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the people of the United States should l>e clearly 
expressed through periodic reports.” 

Again: “The early demonstration that the foundation was seeking the best 
possible way of keeping alive its sense of rexiMmsibllity to the people and of 
keeping in touch with the varied and changing iuhhIs of the country, would 
have a moral effect on the public that would greatly strengthen the founda- 
tion’s position and enlarge its influence.” 

The policy of the Rockefeller Foundation and its advisers is very well 
expressed In regard to another matter which has been brought Indore this 
commission. It is stated in another document to which brief reference has 
lava made in the answers to the questionnaires. 

K\ ideally one investigation of industrial relations, or any investigation, 
looms up in the minds of many as Implying an inquiry into disputed facts and 
Hie bringing in of a definite adjudication and an appraisal. That Is very far 
from the spirii in which the Rockefeller Foundation has entered into the 
question of industrial relations. The object is to supply, if possible, with a 
certain scientific detachment the facts not as related to any one dispute but 
facts which are characteristic of the industrial situation generally In many 
places with a view to providing the fundamental social and economic facts on 
which others who will determine public opinion will make up their mind. 

The committee of economists which was invited by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to advise it in regard to the establishment of some sort of ]K»rnmnent 
organization made report in which this paragraph occurs: 

“After full discussion the committee was unanimous in holding that such a 
proposed institute of economic research should not at the outset attempt work 
directly educational in character. Although it is recognized that there is 
great need of popular education in economics, it is inadvisable that such work 
of propaganda be undertaken as the first or main task of an institution for 
scientific research. Proper means of publicity should lie sought for the publica- 
tion of the results of its investigations; but any systematic effort at Influencing 
public opinion might, if nt ail, he better attempted by a separate organization. 
Quite apart from the existing disagreement of scholars even as to many funda- 
mentals in economics which without careful preliminary studies would make 
dogmatic teaching of doubtful utility, it is essential for the permanent standing 
of an institute of economic research that it should early establish its reputation 
ns scientific, impartial, and unprejudiced in Its finding and presenting of the 
facts as to economic and social conditions.” 

To illustrate what I said about paternalism I think I could hardly do better, 
Mr. Chairman, than to give one graphic example 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment with the question, Mr. Creene. Is the 
full report of that committee of economists available? 

Mr. Gbekne. I should have to read It to see whether the recommendations of 
the report were not adopted. 

Chairman Walsh. Please bear that in mind. Proceed with what you were 
going to say when I interrupted you. Mr. Churetson asked in regard to that. 
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Mr. Gbkkxk. I think the disposition of that report was referral to in the 
answers to the questionnaires. 1 want to give an example of the kind of work 
which I think can be called characteristic and to have it judged by the con- 
siderations which those have had in mind who have thought of the menace of 
such foundations and of the danger of putting the public into a state of sub- 
serviency. 

You are all familiar in a general way with the purpose of the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of tin* Hookworm Disease. lx?t me 
mention just one example. When that commission was being undertaken a 
1 raveling dispensary had been organized by the local health authorities with 
the aid of our sanitary commission. It came, in the course of its travels 
through the country, to a small village in a Virginia mountain county. In 
that village, Jiving upon an Impoverished farm, barely able to keep soul and 
body together, was a family of nine, living in a one-room shanty — father 
and mother and seven children — eu*ry one of them afflicted with the hookworm 
disease, illiterate, ami barely able to keep soul and body together. They were 
examined and found to be infected. They were given the extremely simple 
treatment for the hookworm disease, which usually cures permanently if the 
conditions are permanently improved — the sanitary conditions — and the dis- 
pensary pased on. 

Two years later on revisiting that farm one would find a two-story frame 
house built by the father and elder sons, the younger children in school, the 
farm productive, at a total expenditure of about $1.10 per capita on the part of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s sanitary commission. 

Now% think of the economic enrichment of the country by work of that kind. 
Who can say that the application of Mr. Rockefeller's effort by that act — 
and T am not sure that those people e\en knew of Mr. Rockefeller, because they 
were dealing with the public-health authorities, through whose invitation alone 
our commission has done its work — who can measure the economic results of 
work of that type? 

Farm-demonstration work, which the General Education Jloard promoted in 
the South, and which it conducted at an expense of three or four hundred 
thousand dollars — I have forgotten the evatt figures — in a few years made 
possible an increase in the productiveness of corn and cotton per acre to such 
an extent that if carried to the entire arable land of the South by methods <»f 
cult Ration and demonstration already known would make an increased annual 
>ield, 1 am told, in cotton alone of $1H0.<MX),000 per annum. 

Now’, how in the world is sen ice of that kind going to he called a corrupting 
or pauperizing service where the man’s own labor with the information sup- 
plied produces for him an overwhelming share of the final result? 

A statement has boon made which seems to me so strange and almost gro- 
tesque that 1 wonder If it w’as not made with some humorous intent but partly 
concealed. Tt was that in the development of such foundations as this public 
criticism would he stilled. Gan anyone say, in this presence and with knowledge 
of this hearing and of the public agitation which is going on at all times 
through the press, that the American people can not through publicity and 
public discussion criticize freely the gifts of an>hod>? 1 could hardly believe 
that anyone could take such a low or timid Hew of the strength of the Ameri- 
can democracy as to think that it could not protect itself by free discussion 
from any insidious influence growing out of such foundations as this. 

Mr. (’hnirmnn, there Is one other point, if ,\ou will allow me, with reference 
to the appointment of Mr. King. The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation 
have been held very rigidly accountable for the condition of affairs existing in 
an industry in which they had a bond investment. I should not he one to deny 
the responsibility attaching even to a bond investment, although one must 
differentiate between that and the responsibility attaching to a stock invest- 
ment, hut supposing that any of us found ourselves put in the position of 
trustee for large funds of money which had to be invested In stocks and bonds, 
and conscientiously sought to discharge the responsibility, not only by carrying 
out tlie terms of our trust, but by meeting such obligations as attached to our 
ownership of securities. Supposing we tried to execute that trust properly, 
could we do more than to look through the country for the man who seemed 
to us on the whole the best adviser on the general subject of industrial rela- 
tions, and to identify him with our organization, not with reference to the 
adjudication of any particular dispute, but to guide us permanently in the 
discharge of our responsibility? 
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I think perhaps I wrote the first letter to Mr. Kins with reference to his 
coming Into our employ, and I remember saying to him In that letter that it 
might turn out that in the proper discharge of our responsibility ns the holders 
of investments we could perhaps do a greater service to our country than by 
so-called philanthropic work. 

Now, gentlemen, we can not be held accountable at the same time both for 
taking no interest whatever in that aspect of our duties and at the same time 
for having taken the most intelligent and promising steps we could to inform 
ourselves as to those responsibilities, and 1 do not think that anyone can 
seriously maintain — anyone who knows Mr. King— that trustees or directors 
who exposed themselves to ills influence were on that account going to be less 
humane, less' considerate of the rights of workingmen, than if, as some one 
bus said, they were going to devote their time exclusively to promoting their 
business to the extent “that the traffic would hear.” 

We do not claim to have done anything especially laudable or creditable, 
hut it is a step, and we think a promising step in the right direction. 

We do not claim for any particular plan that has been put forward that it 
is a final plan, that it has met all of the objections— il is perfectly clear that 
it has not met all of the objections— hut as to whether our attitude has been 
one of unyielding self-satisfaction and complacency with present conditions, 
or an attitude of open-mindedness and desire to do our full duty in the matter, 
it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that oil the whole the public will make a lair 
and reasonable judgment. 

I should be very happy to answer your questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. As I told you, I am going to ask you these questions in 
leading form, and will ask you to bo very free to correct any question and 
also any inference that might not be drawn fairly from the quest bins, because 
1 lane had them prepared by others, of course. 

Tiie funds of the foundation amount to approximately $104,000,000? 

Mi*. (Irkkm:. Yes, sir; that is true; hut it requires this qualification, that 
certain sums pledged — appropriated and which are now liabilities of ours — 
are still in our treasury because t he time for payment, In accordance* with the 
terms of the pledges, has not yet arrived, and we practically hold and are, 
indeed, responsible ior funds in excess of the amount of our capital, $104,* 
(HKMMM*. For example, the $7o0.00U pledged to Wellesley College has not been 
(ailed for under the terms of the pledge, and therefore it helps to main* our 
total funds somewhat in excess of $100,000,000. As a matter of fact, wt made 
pledges to an extent which brought our total unappropriated holdings on the 
1st of January somewhat below $100,000,000, so there was no accumulation. 

Chairman Walsh. The funds of the foundation may be increased Indefinitely 
by such future gifts as the foundation may receive from any source? 

* Mr. 1 1 k ll've. Yes. sir; that is true. I think, Mr. Chairman. If we accept 
them. 

Chairman Wmsh. The. annual income of the foundation is now approxi- 
mately $o,o00,0(X)? 

Mr. Grkkxk. Approximately. 

Chairman Walsh. Of this income it is provided that $2,000,000 annually 
shall he applied to such specific objects within the corporate purposes of the 
foundation as Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., may direct? 

Mr. Grkknk. Yes; the explanation of that item, Mr. Chairman, is that Mr. 
John I). Rockefeller, sr., through his office, had been for many years giving 
to a large number of charities which were worthy, which had perhaps some 
personal claim ui>on him by \iriue of his citizenship in New* York and his 
residence in Cleveland. They were not necessarily objects of charity which 
ordinarily would commend themselves to the foundation as within its general 
policies, and it was thought that it would lie entirely proper, provided they 
were clearly within the corporate purposes of the foundation, for the foundation 
to relieve Mr. Rockefeller of the actual handing over of the money and ac- 
counting for the funds, hut when any such gifts are made by Mr. Rockefeller 
they have to lie passed upon by the Rockefeller Foundation, and a formal vote 
is taken in each case, and it has to be approved ns coming within the cor- 
I>orate purposes of the foundation. If the trustees were requested to make a gift 
for purposes that did not come within the corporate purposes of the foundation, 
even if Mr. Rockefeller asked us to do so we should he obliged to decline 

Chairman Walsh. Has any such circumstance arisen? 
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Mr. Greene. No, sir. As the list which has been sent to the commission 
with the questionnaire of January 23 will show, there have beeu many pur- 
poses which the foundation would have been very glad to make contribution 
to on its own initiative. The largest was $2,500,000 to the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, for the construction of new buildings and the enlargement 
of its work. 

(The questionnaire referred to by the witness is printed among the exhibits 
as “Greene Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. There seems to he no actual limitation upon the cor- 
porate purposes of the foundation, as shown by the clause in the charter as 
follows [reading]: “Any other means and agencies which from time to time 
shull seem expedient to its members and trustees.” Does this clause leave the 
foundation absolutely unrestricted so fas as its purpose are concerned? 

Mr. Greene. It is restricted within the legal definition of charitable, eleemos- 
ynary, and philanthropic work. Those words are not in the charter and I do 
not think they need to ho. If there should Im- anything objectionable — over the 
border liue — in the direction of a commercial or business undertaking, it would 
be proper of course for the attorney general to investigate, or for such legal 
steps to be taken as might he necessary. It would clearly be a breach of trust, 
in other words. 

Chairman Walsh, And the general law would apply to it? 

Mr. Gkkenk. Yes; the general law would apply to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the trustees of the foundation there are two members 
of the Rockefeller family, John D. Rockefeller, sr., and John D. Rockefeller, jr. ? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Gkkenk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Four are now or ha\e recently been members of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s personal staff or secretaries? 

Mr. Oukenk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They are Starr .1. Murphy, Jerome D. Greene, Charles O, 
ITeydt, and F. T. Gates? 

Mr. Gkkenk. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wvl.sh. There are salaried employees of the foundation, two of 
whom are on the General Education Hoard, Mr. Wickliffe Rose and Dr. Simon 
Flexner? 

Mr. Gkkknk. Dr. Flexner is not on the General Education Hoard, hut is 
trustee and scientific director of the Rockefeller Institute. 

Chairman Walsh. And a salaried employee? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; but responsible to his trustees and not to the foundation. 

Chairman W.usil Mr. Harry Pratt JiuNon is president ol the Chicago 
University, endowed by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And the others, Charles W. Eliot and Mr. A. Rarton Hep- 
burn, are the only ones not directly related to Mr. Rockefeller in some business 
way? 

Mr. Greene. My impression is that that is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. The members of the foundation's finance committee are 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Starr J. Murphy, and Jerome D. Greene, all of whom 
are or have been until the last fiwv days members of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal 
stall? 

Mr. Greene. That is correct. Mr, Chairman. 

Chuirmun Walsh. The memliers of the executive committee are John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., Starr J. Murphy, Mr. He>dt, % \ ourself, and Simon Flexner? 

Mr. Greene. They are. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have been on Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff as 
secretaries or salaried employees? 

Mr. Greene. We have been. 

Chairman Walsh. The meetings of the executive committee of the foundation, 
according to Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony, are regularly held at Mr. Rockefeller’s 
office at 20 Broadway, and not only are general industrial and financial matters 
taken up at those meetings, but outside persons, such us Mr. Ivy L. I^ee, who has 
no relation to the foundation, are there present and advise freely with regard to 
the policies of the foundation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; that may be true as applied to informal conferences, but 
not to meetings that are called. That is not true of meetings of the foundation, 
or of the executive committee. I want to say that it would not be Improper to 
invite Mr. Lee to attend the meetings, but I do not recall that it bus ever been 
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done In Ills ease. There are oceasioas when nn outsider who happens to be present 
is asked to stay, but my positive recollection Is tlmt has never occurred in the 
ease of Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. Not assuming anything improper, but putting the nutation 
in order that you may analyze it ami give a correct impression about it ; you 
gather the point of the question ? 

Mr. Gkekne. I do. Mr. Rockefeller has associated with him a personal staff, 
which advises him with regard to his affairs, both business and philanthropic. 
Mr. Rockefeller, in the discharge of his duties as president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation is at i>erfect liberty to invite the opinion of unylxxjy in or out of his 
office on any subject, and it is to be expected that men who have his confidence 
In the office would be frequently consulted by him with reference to the m tlviiies 
of the foundation, in the formation of iiis own opinion and in the <letermlnati«m 
of his own vote, but, of course, that is a very different matter from identifying 
these outsiders with the foundation. 

Chairman Waijsh. I gatheml from Mr. Rockefeller's testimony given the other 
day that perhaps his father had some other staff of advisers on purely investimmt 
matters ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Green e. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the oulj staff he has? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; that is the only stall he lias; of course, it includes clerks as 
well as the members of the staff. 

Chairman Walsh. The funds of the foundations are not subject to taxation? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir; not these tilings that are used for what may legally he 
called charitable purposes. They would lie taxable If used for any other purpose, 
but I supfmse our charter would be forfeited In that case? 

Chairman Walsh. What would be the tax upon the funds of that foundation 
If it was regularly assessed and paid? 

Mr. <t KEENE. I have not figured it out, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has anyone e\er figured it out? 

Mr. Gkekne. You can figure it at any rate you choose on $100,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean taking into consideration the actual tax that would 
ordinarily be le\ led against that class of property under the laws of Non York? 

Mr. Gkekne. An I understand It, stocks are riot taxable now and bonds are in 
most oases exempt by the payment of a tax in the beginning. The Rockefeller 
Foundation does not use any real estate. It would be entitled to freedom from 
taxation on any real estate, if it bad its own office building, so far as that 
building was used for the purposes of the foundation, but an investment in real 
estate would lx* taxable just as much as investment of anybody else. That is the 
protection, which is the protection in tills country against the mortmain. Real 
estate lield by a hospital, or c harity of any kind, if used for business purposes 
has to pay taxes; ami that will prevent the happening in this country of what 
has happened In others, the gathering into charitable trusts of large amounts 
of land That cun never happen in this country on account of this restriction. 

Chairman Walsii. I was going to ask you, Mr. Creeneo, what suggest kins of 
your own, with respect to the general principles that should govern giving and 
taking were made a part of the policy of the foundation? 

Mr. Gkekne. They hail no authority attached to them, and I ask you to attach 
only such authority to them as you can ascribe to my having written them, no 
more, no less. I had been engaged in educational work, and the administering 
of charitable work for several years. I was secretary at Harvard for nine years 
and two years at the Rockefeller Institute. Those were my observations. 

Chairman Walsii. Please state at this point, Mr. Greene, your experience 
from the beginning; that is. prior to your connection with Uh* foundation or the 
Rockefeller activities. Please sketch hack, say, from tlie present day, what you 
have been doing for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Greene. (>ii January 1, lust, I ceased to Ik* a member of the personal 
staff of Mr. Rockefeller and resigned from all the directorships In wfileh l 
represented him. 

Chairman Walsh. What significance did that have with reference to all of 
the activities? What changes were taking place, and what caused that to be 
done? 

Mr. Gkeene. It was the final determination of a matter which had been very 
Actively discussed from the beginning. The Rockefeller Foundation should 
have its owm organization and habitation, but it is still a very young institu- 
tlon, barely a year okl, and some of our expectations with refereine to an 
officer who might perhaps hold the office I am now holdiug, were not realized 
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on account of his health, nml the question came up as to whether I should try 
to do both, to administer the Rockefeller Foundation as its executive secre- 
tary and hold my various business directorships and assist in any way I could 
in the management of investments, and It was finally decided that was too 
much for one man, and my request to bo relieved was accepted, but I may say 
that I took the initiathe. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that the offices of the foundation are 
being removed to another and separate building? 

Mr. Chkk.ms. The Rockefeller Foundation has its office now at fit Broadway, 
and they hn\e been there in temporary headquarters since the tJth of January. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it the intention that the whole foundation is going 
to that building, and that all of its activities will proceed from then*? 

Mr. (iisKKNK. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And It is to be separated permanently hereafter from the 
offices at lid Broadway? 

Mr. Ckkenk. Yes, sir. That has been a subject of recommendation by me 
on three occasions during the last year and one-half. 

Chairman Walsh. What determined that course in ,\our mind, Mr. Greene? 

Air, (Jiikknk. The evident impossibility of one man trying to do as much 
work as is implied in being the executiu* officer of tin* Rockefeller Foundation 
and attending to I ho very many activities of Mr. Rockefeller’s office. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, please make the sketch, Air. Greene, that 1 asked 
for of >our own employment and activities? 

Air. (lina.NK. On the 1st of July, E)12, 1 entered Mr. Rockefeller’s office. 
Before that for two jears I was general manager of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, and had charge of the administrative side, as distin- 
guished from the scientific side of its activities. Before that I was secretary 
to the Harvard Vnhorsltj corporation for the vears; before that, secretary to 
President Eliot, for four years; before that, connected with l he University 
Press of Cambridge for two jears; and before that 1 studied law. 

Chairman Wvinii. You were educated at Harvard? 

Air. Greene. Yes, sir; a graduate of Harvard. 

Chairman Walsh. And admitted to the bar? 

Air. Greene. No, sir ; I was never admitted to the bar. 1 gave up m.v idea 
of practicing before I finished the law school. 

Chairman Walsh. With respect to the submission of this general plan of 
giving on jour part, when was that submitted to the foundation? 

Mr. Greene. On October 22, 101 3. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the entire membership present at the time? 

Air. Greene. Yes, sir; with the exception of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr. 

Chairman Walsii. Was it submitted to All*. John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Air. Greene. I never heard that it was. It was a volunteer nci wholly on 
my part, and 1 am not sure that any great weight was attached to it. It 
seemed to he received as a fairly accuralc expression, hut 1 doubt if unj im- 
portance was attached to it by my associates. 

Chairman Walsh. That was October, 1012? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Has that general plan been followed since that time? 

Air. Greene. Yes, sir; there was a tacit understanding, I think, that I 
should in general he guided by this policy, but no vote to that effect was passed. 

Chairman Walsh. Did this policy differ in any material respect from the 
general -policy that had been followed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., in the 
past? 

Air. Greene. No; my purpose was practically to put on paper what I sup- 
posed to he his policies as I had observed them. 

Chairman Walsii. Take for a period of, say, five vears prior to the Institu- 
tion of the Rockefeller Foundation, what amount per annum would you say 
that John I). Rockefeller, sr., had spent personally, or through any agents, 
along the same lines that have been and are intended to be followed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation ? 

Air. Greene. I am sorry that I do not know. Air. Chairman. It was not my 
business to know. I have not summed them lip in any way; I had no occasion 
to sum them up, although 1 advised Air. Rockefeller upon a great many of 
them. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You could not approximate them? 

Air. Greene. No, sir ; I could not even approximate them. 
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Chairman Walsh. As I understand you, there was no marked departure 
in the policy as adopted by the Rockefeller Foundation, and perhaps no change 
in its activities except as to amounts? 

Mr. Gkkkne. My impression is tliat there was no special change, but my im- 
pression Is not worth much on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this chart that you have submitted to the commis- 
sion shows the personnel of all Mr. Rockefeller's hoards? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There are none omitted? We nia.v take this as complete? 

Mr. ( Jukka e. Yes, sir. There is a board referred to in one place under the 
title of “ The Bureau of Social Hygiene,” which is not one of Mr. Rockefeller's 
hoards. That is a bureau initiated largely by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, ji\, and 
the membership consists of four persons, Mr. John 1 >. Rockefeller, jr., Starr J. 
Murphy, Paul Warburg, and Dr. Katherine B. Davis. 

Chairman Walsh. The questionnaire contains an answer to the question 
as to the activities of that ln^t board and the amount of its expenditures, 
does it? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir; I do not remember anything about that, with regard 
to the bureau of social h>gicne. 

Chairman Walsii. Will you please sketch the bureau of social hygiene, how 
it is organized, its activities, and its endowment or contributions? 

Mr. Greene. 1 can do that oil the strength of m.v general information, hut 
I am not a member of the bureau and know of its activities simplj because of 
my close association with Mr. Joint D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

I think the first activity of the bureau was making a study of the problem 
of prostitution, and the idea was, if possible, to precede an.v discussion of policy, 
of regulation, or anything else* by a knowledge of the precise facts, and the first 
matter published had reference to the actual facts in regard to commercialized 
vice in New York City. A book was published on that subject by George J. 
Kneelsind. Mr. Costignn referred to that as an admirable achievement of Mr. 
Rockefeller's this morning. 

The second study was on prostitution in Europe — ] think I see the volume 
in your hand now — by Abraham Flexner. This work was not along the line of 
argument, hut a plain statement of facts about the ways of dealing with that 
problem in Europe, and I think there is substantial evidence that the mere 
knowledge of the facts as to certain legislative and other expedients in Europe 
has ver> greatly affected the opinions of magistrates and others in tills 
(oimtry who have to deal with that problem. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Does this book contain all of the conclusions that have 
been made public up to this date? 

Mr. Greene. That is the latest publication. 

Another undertaking hearing on social li>gieue was the establishment at 
Eedford, N. Y„ in connection with the State Reformatory for Women, of a so- 
called laboratory of social hygiene, the purpose of which was to precede the 
final commitment and disposition of any case by a careful study of the economic 
and social conditions and background of each person committed to the re- 
formatory, and learn her physical, mental, and moral condition. It hardly 
mh>iiis to need argument that before an intelligent disposition could be made 
those factors should be taken into account, but it never hail been done ade- 
quately, and the bureau of social hygiene thought that an experiment of four 
or five years along those lines would perhaps point the way to an improvement 
in flic administration of our prisons and reformatories. 

Chairman Walsh. When was this work begun, Mr. Greene? Can >011 recall 
vv lien it was? 

Mr. Greene. Probably about five years ago; T do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did this organization undertake to make a study upon the 
subject as to whether or not wages and working conditions had any relatfbn 
to vice and prostitution? 

Mr. Greene. My impression is that those factors are not ignored, but I 
think it was not the purpose of either of those inquiries, at least I do not think 
either of them pretended to go exhaustively into that aspect of the matter; 
but it Would not he fair for judgment to be formed as to this feature of the 
matter on my recollection of it. 

Chairman Walsh. No; hut T was trying to call your attention to that to 
find out whether or not, as a matter of fact, the inquiry was made and con- 
clusion readied and publicity given upon that question? 
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Mr. Greene. My impression is tlmt Dr. Davis has dealt with that aspect of 
the matter. I think she has certain opinions on the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they been given publicity? 

Mr. Greene. There Is one chapter in that book written by Dr. Davis. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point wc will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 
JO o'clock, and you will again resume the stand, air. Greene. 

(At this point, at 4.30 o'clock on Tuesday, February 2, 1915, an adjournment 
was taken until Wednesday, February 3, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m. at the name 
place. ) 


. New York Cnv, February 1915 — 10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman 1\ nlsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, 1 landman, 
Pal bird, Woinstock, Gurretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will now please in* in order. We are about b» 
resume. 

Mr. Greene, will \ on please resume the stand? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JEROME D. GREENE— Continued. 

Mr. G tiKENE. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh. Was there something ( \ou wished to say, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Gkkknk. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In telling jou yesterday that I had re- 
signed from my business relations in Mr. Rockefeller's otiiee, and from the 
directorships which I held, l did not wish to appear to be evading any re- 
sponsibiliity I had during the period of time which especially has the considera- 
tion of this commission. I am quite prepared to he asked about my connection 
with Mr. Rockefeller’s office during that time, and should rather hope to be 
given an opportunity to testify about that. 

Chairman Walsh. If there was anything said or asked that had that ap- 
pearance, it was certainly far from my mind or the mind of any of the com- 
mission. It is quite interesting to know that jour whole matter seems to be 
passing through quite a stage of transition — that is the moving of the office — 
and nothing you said gave that impression and nothing was intended to he im- 
plied. I have tried to have these questions prepared so they would go right to 
tiie root of things, and so that jou would have an opportunity as broad as any 
criticism to make answer. Therefore, if I put it in that way, I do not wish you 
to think it contains t lie seed of any belief or judgment on the part of any of the 
commission of that kind. 

Mr. Greene. I appreciate jour statement highly. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou mentioned all of the ci\i<\ educational, or 
philanthropic bodies of which jou are at the present time a trustee or a 
director? 

Mr. Greene. I am a member of all of the hoards indicated on the chart where 
my name appears. 

Chairman W\lsh. Does the chart contain all of your activities in that di- 
rection? 

Mr. Greene. Not all. I hold one as an exception, a position as member of 
the hoard of dim tors of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Greene. T am a trustee of a country hospital In New Hampshire for per- 
sonal reasons. 

Chairman Walsh. Exactly what connection have you at the present time 
with Mr. Rockefeller's personal investments? 

Mr. Greene. None whatever. 

Chairman Waish. Do you still confer with Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff 
on matters pertaining to his iiersonal affairs, and have you so conferred since 
January 1, 1915? 

Mr. Greene. Since January 1, 1915, I have conferred with Mr. Rockefeller's 
staff on a great many matters in wiiicli l was jointly interested with them on 
account of the investigation of this commission. Otherwise I think I have 
hardly had time. 

Chairman Walsh. You have assisted in getting up these voluminous docu- 
ments? 

Mr. Greene. Y>s, sir; I have. 
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Chairman Walsh. Anti it required a great deal of detail work, and the im- 
plication of a large number of the managing persons In your office? 

Mr. Greene. You are entirely right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Whnt do you understand — you have mwweml this at least 
in part, but I will ask it again, in view of what you said about the almost 
impossibility of rendering effective service where there are many Ikiurds to ho 
served on — what do you understand to be the reason for your appearance indi- 
vidually on all these boards? 

Mr. Ghkenk. I do not think I said it was possible, Mr. Chairman, i think 
the membership of all these gentlemen on all these boards is propel* and justi- 
fied. It does, however, place a pretty heavy burden on them, and the difficulty 
if any, lies in the weight of that bunion. 

What was the rest of your question? 

Chairman Walsh. I believe I asked ><m if ><>u felt that jou could render 
effective service on these many hoards? 

Mr. Greene. That suggests smother aspect of this question of interlocking, 
which I am very glad to have the opinirt unity of explaining. 

It is almost impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction between the (adds 
of education, social lictterment, and public health. Those are convenient classi- 
fications Of our work. Conceivably, the Rockefeller Foundation might openly 
and avowedly be responsible for them all with subcommittees dealing with the 
separtae fields. As a matter of fact separate corporate entity has been given 
to these related works, but 1 should regard it as a great misfortune if they l>o- 
enme so separated that those points at which these fields touched each other 
should l>e treated with insufficient knowledge of what was going on in the 
related fields. That is a \ cry strong justification of such interlocking ns there is. 

For example, in considering such a question as the health of workers in 
factories, a question of public health — there are educational aspects of that 
question, the teaching of sanitation and hvgiene, there are medical aspects in 
the working out of the medical features of it, and there are legislative aspects, 
and so forth; those all touch each other, and 1 believe the efficiency of these 
interlocking directors in each of these fields is very greatly increased by the 
knowledge each inevitably derives from the others. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o \<>u o.\i»eci to give your full name to the work of the 
foundation hereafter? 

Air. Greene. I do. 

Chairman AY \\ mi. In your conferences, do ,\<m ever at one sitting take up ques- 
tions relating to the three hoards and the health commission and Air. Rocke- 
feller's affairs? Of course. Air. Greene, this question refers to the past, assum- 
ing that your time has been taken up with this other work recently. 

Mr. Greene. Are >011 referring to formal meetings or informal conferences, 
which can not take definite action? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 would like >011 to express your doings in both. Perhaps 
we can get to an end better by asking you to state the whole proposition — any 
sort of conference or any sort of meeting, official or otherwise. I will ask the 
question again. 

In your conferences, do you ever at one sitting take up questions relating to 
the three boards and the health commission and Mr. Rockefeller’s personal af- 
fairs, investments or otherwise? 

Mr. Greene. We certainly should not do so at formal meetings. At informal 
conferences it is possible that those of us who have been in both relations would 
discuss — would turn from one to another of those matters, it is perfectly 
possible. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you keep separate your different personal Itles? 
How do you know when a trustee of one board leaves off and the trustee of 
anothiT board begins? How* do you know when a philanthropic matter leaves 
off and Mr. Rockefeller's personal matters intervene? 

Mr. Greene. I have never discovered, Mr. Chairman, that that question pre- 
sented any difficulty whatever, except the difficulty as to time and strength. It 
has never raised questions of incompatibility of interest or conflict of interest 
in m.v whole experience, never. 

I should be very glad, Mr. Chairman, if you could put that question more con- 
cretely and suggest what kind of conflict of Interest might arise. 

Chairman Walsh. I will try to illustrate as you have asked. Suppose you are 
all in conference there and the question cuine up us to a plan for settling the 
Colorado difficulty, and Mr. King, for Instance, submitted a plan of tills sort: 
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We will ssi> lie submit led the plan that he <fhl submit of this question of pub- 
licity, and you recognize, of course, that publicity is a great force, the force of 
education. I will withdraw that question. I am going to put it in an extreme 
case, so as to give you an opportunity to go over the whole question. 

.Suppose Mr. King had written out a plan for you and said the only way to 
bring about industrial peace and establish justice in Colorado — this was some 
liiue hack, of course — was to call an immediate conference between John R. 
Lawson, Ed. Doyle, John D. Rockefeller, ji\, John D. Rockefeller, sr., and Mr. 
Welborn, and that they should enter into a contract with the United Mine 
Workers of America for the next two >ears, based upon the outlines of contracts 
with other coal companies. Then the question of publicity should arise — shall 
we u>e a large part of this fund on behalf of the foundation to circulate that 
principle as applying to industry and as being a means of establishing industrial 
pence everywhere V 

Mr. Chkknk. M.v answer to that question is that I should feel perfectly at 
liberty to differ with Mr. Mackenzie King as to the wisdom of that proposition, 
and should probably, during the pendency of the strike, have differed with him 
if la* made that suggestion. In the second place, I am emphatically opposed to 
I lie use of what you apparently mean by “publicity,” and I should object, as 
secretary and trustee of the foundation, to the funds of the foundation being 
used that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you search your conscience and feel (hat the reason 
\ou did not want publicity on that was that it conlllcted with the personal in- 
terests of Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Ghkkisk. 1 should be opposed to the use of the funds of the Rockefeller 
Foundation generally for propaganda or publicity on matters of public contro- 
\ersy. The sole use of the funds of the Rockefeller Foundation for propaganda, 
I should say, should he limited to mutters like sanitation, public health, in so 
far as they are not controversial, where there is a common agreement that what 
is needed is a diffusion of existing knowledge and information having to do with 
the public health. 

Rut as to publicity, there art' two meanings to that word, Mr. Chairman. The 
word has been given quite a black oje. chiefly because of a discredited method 
of publicity. I am referring now to the method of ingratiating tin* public and 
winning over the support of newspapers either through the publication of adver- 
tisements, which may he thought to bring pressure on the expression of editorial 
opinion, or by the deliberate buying up of editorial and news space, if that is 
possible. 

Suspicion that that has been done has undoubtedly existed in the United 
States.. Now, that method of publicity has been entirely discredited and its 
place has been taken in the enlightened usage. I think, of most of our cor- 
porations by a method of stating frankly the facts from the interested point 
of view' of tin' corporations, with the names signed to the statement in such 
a way that there can he no question as to who is responsible for it. State- 
ments thus made are set up to he refuted by anybody who can bring to hear 
contrary facts, and, in my opinion. Mr. Chairman, at this moment the chief 
exponent of that honest, candid, and fair method of publicity, which stands up 
and takes the responsibility for what is done, is Mr. Ivy L. Lee. I made his 
acquaintance last June, I think It was, and from the very first I was impressed 
with the fact that that was Mr. Lee's contribution toward the Colorado situation, 
and it was a contribution which, in my opinion, was very much needed. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in sa>ing that I think the ojierators were 
very delliwjuent in not taking stops to bring out what they considered the facts 
of the situation as the United Mine Workers of America were doing, and I am 
glad to he able to say that the United Mine Workers of America used what I 
may call the modern method of publicity. Even their pamphlet on the Ludlow 
strike, which they entitled, I think, the “ Ludlow Massacre,” they had printed 
on the title page the name of the publicity agent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who was responsible for that statement. 

I do not think anything is to he gained on this occasion, Mr. Chairman, by 
mere recrimination, nor should your time lie taken up by people who have 
nothing of their own knowledge to testify to directly, but I find it very hard 
to let this opportunity pass without saying that, so far as I know, not a single 
one of those gross misstatements and criminal accusations that occurred in 
that pamphlet aud other pamphlets issued by the Mine Workers of America, 
though disproved on the witness stand before this commission and others, lias 
been retracted by the United Mine Workers of America. A great deal has 
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been mill nhmit tbe mistake that was made as to the compensation paid cor- 
tain union officials. I think that was a very serious error, hut it could only 
injure the operators themselves who were responsible for letting out that 
statement. It came to my notice very soon after it was brought out before 
your commission at Denver, or subsequently In the newspni>ers, and I know I 
said at once, and my colleagues agreed’ with me, that that thing should he cor- 
rected, and why it was not corrected until the 1st of January 1 do not at this 
moment know any better than you do ; but, of course, it should have been cor- 
rected promptly. No one but the operators had an> tiling whatever to lose by 
the publication of that statement, and as for the relative publicity given to the 
retraction of that statement, I think I have heard it read into the record of the 
proceedings of this commission three times, and it has been made a matter of 
such wide discussion that I presume five times as many people know the cor- 
rection as heard of the lie as It was told. I do not know who is responsible, 
hut the fact that it is false has received more publicity than the original 
statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Just for the moment, going buck to m> illustration. \\ Imt 
I mean by publicity is, Mr. Rockefeller said that tin* money of the foundation 
could he used that way under its powers. 

Mr. Greene. There are a great many things, Mr. Chairman, that are injudi- 
cious, and possibly some things that arc wrong, which could he done by the 
foundation before coming up against the arm of the law: and the only safe- 
guard that I know* of against that, as in the case of the management of a 
hospital or university or any other charitable foundation, is 1 he force* of public 
opinion brought to hear upon the selection of trustees and the force of public 
opinion as a constant influence in their work, ami the ultimate power of the 
legislature to abolish a trust if it is unwisely used. 

Chairman Wai.sh. State the number of persons now' employed by the founda- 
tion, for all kinds of son ice, if you please, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. The foundation, Mr. Chairman, is a very \ouug institution. Its 
executive staff is at present very small. Its salaried staff consists, in addi- 
tion to t he secret niy, at present of only three or four clerks. And tla* exten- 
sion of its organization will depend upon the development of work during the 
next year or two. 

The foundation lias instituted the International Health Commission, and it is 
carrying on the hookworm work around the world. And it would he impossible 
for me to sa>, offhand, how nam> men were being paid with money of the 
foundation. I think somewhere between one and two hundred, possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. You may gi\e us a list of that, if >ou have not already 
done so. 

Mr. Greene. I will be glad to gi\e >011 such a li.st. 

I want to say with reference to the International Health Commission, Mr. 
Chairman, that that was established primarily in order to extend around 
the work l the hookworm work, the method whhii has been worked out in this 
country. 

Now, that is n case very much in point, for tins reason: We have had a 
sort of contract or understanding with the British colonial office for teaching 
the public health authorities of the tropical colonies how to deal with the 
hookworm disease. 

Now, what could we teach the expert medical authorities of Great Britain on 
1 hat subject? They have better facilities for training public health officers 
than we have. The first pathological work in the study of the hookworm 
was done by the English in Egypt, and they ha\c a public health sen lee or- 
ganized in their various colonies. What could we teach? What we could teach 
was just this: That public health work of that character to he successful must 
first enlist the understanding and sympathy and the active cooj>eratlon of the 
common people. 

Now', what has made our work In the past successful? Not that Mr. Rocke- 
feller came down and poured out a few' millions of dollars, but that going down 
there and working in a small way at first the i>eople got interested. They got 
Interested and convinced that they had this disease and that it was a great 
economic handicap, and by their own effort they could get rid of it. 

The other method of public health work is by regulation of the central 
authorities, and such regulation applied to colonies is often odious and is not 
observed, and we could teach there something quite new, I think, to the British 
authorities, the |H»ssibility of interesting the people in their own salvation. 
That Is the Rockefeller Foundation's constribution to the public health of the 
world. 
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Chairman AValsh. Please give a list of the principal studies tlie foundation 
has and is now conducting? 

Mr. Greene. The principal study is the investigation of industrial relations, 
on which Mr. King is now beginning. He is devoting probably the whole of this 
year to the study of ttie best possible approach to that subject. He is drawing 
what he calls a chart, which brings in almost every aspect of humun relations, 
I should say, in order that when he does begin his great intensive work he will 
do it with knowledge of all other aspects of the matter and after consultation 
with others. The foundation as at present constituted is employing no other 
investigators. 

Chairman Wai.xh. How many assistants has Mr. King in his department? 

Mr. Greene. Mr. King lias a private secretary and a stenographer. He has 
received a great many applications from persons desiring to serve as investiga- 
tors, but has been obliged to decline them all on the ground that his present 
work was that of intensive study. 

Chairman Walsh. When do Aon think any publication will be given out as 
to Mr. King’s work? 

Mr. Guekne. That would be eutirely a matter for Mr. King to say. I do 
not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a matter of years? 

Air. Greene. I should hope that whut he regards as the approach to the 
problem would become known within a few months. But as to publication 
thereafter 1 have not any idea whether it will he a year, two years, or five 
years. 

Chairman Walsh. Please slate the study which you as secretary make, to 
make sure that the plan of investigation is broadly conceived and carefully, 
and that the work is scientifically conducted and scientifically tested V 

Air. Greene. The only ease to which I can now refer, of course, is that of the 
investigation of industrial relations. Aly method of making sure of tliat is to 
acquaint myself with the investigator, get a knowledge of his character and 
his ability; we take some chances, of course, Air. Chairman, of having made 
a mistake In some cases, but trust to experience to show whether the original 
confidence was just ified. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. King the author of the l.emieux Act, the Cana- 
dian industrial trades dispute act? 

Air. Greene. He is so regarded, l think, in Canada. 

Chairman Waesh. One of the administrators of it? 

Air. Greene. As minister of labor I think it was his duty to have to do with 
the administration of the act. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It occur to >ou that perhaps the working people of 
five United States would feel that lie was deeply committed to that by reuson 
of having been the author of it and the administrator of it, and did it occur 
to you that perhaps jou were taking tin investigator with a very staunch pre- 
conceived attitude? 

Air. Greene. I expect to find in Air. King a prejudice in favor of the char- 
acteristic feature of that act. And the characteristic feature of that act was 
complete publicity as coming from the Investigation of both sides in advance 
of the tielng up of any public-service corporation, including l lie coal companies. 
That, I think, was a prejudice which we should not seriously lay up against 
Mr. King. 

As to whether that is a panacea, Air. Chairman, I do not believe Mr. King 
so regards it. But it has been applied to the general situation in Canada, 
meeting with opposition on the part of both labor sometimes and of capital 
sometimes, but on the w hole commending itself to the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you as secretary think that that was a pretty good 
thing when you got Air. King’s services? 

Air. Greene. I thought it had worked pretty well in Canada, and that it was 
certainly good in those features of which I si>oke, but I am not aware whether 
it would be applicable to this country and. whether it would be possible to 
enact intp law certain features which are essential to it. 

Chairman Walsii. Speaking now generally. Air. Greene, and looking for- 
ward, say 10 years, do you believe that there should be such interlocking of 
directorates as now exist among the three Rockefeller Foundations, or be- 
tween Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff, and a majority of each of the three ex- 
ecutive committees? 
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Mr. Owskne. Of course, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh. In referring to this group that wo have 1 *hhi talking aUmt 
here^ what otto* term might he used tlmu “Interlocking directorate "V it it» 
a common terra, and whether or not it can be properly applied to this in view 
of the explanation you have given as to what we might also cull the interlock- 
ing information, it is necessary to use some term. 

Mr. Oekknk. I don't tliink of a better word, uhIosh it be “overlapping'’ miglu 
be used, or “ overworked ” might be used, Mr. Chuiruiun. 

Chairman Walsh. If this group of interlocking, overlapping, or overworked 
gentlemen wanted to give special encouragement, or, as suggested by Brother 
Ballard, “underpaid” gentlemen — that, I believe, we have not gone into as 
yet — if this group so designated and characterized wanted to give special 
encouragement to a particular college or particular civic agency or jwrtimlar 
denomination or particular method of leaching economies has it the legal and 
financial power to select the individuals or agencies and sublets to Im» siieciully 
encouraged *2 

Mr. Gkeenk. I am afraid we could do a lot of damage, Mi*. Chuirman, lxdore 
>ve could be stopped. But the risk is not, perhaps, as great us that would 
imply. I tliink wherever large discretion Is placed, reliance is put on the judg- 
ment of the trustees. Public opinion, I tliink, is extremely exacting in such 
matters. There lias been a great deal of talk about academic freedom and limi- 
tations on it in this country. The question was asked of JYeshlent Kliot, Mr. 
Chairman, on my suggestion, as to the traditional doctrines on economics of 
Harvard University. He said there had been no cliaracteristic doctrine, in spite 
of the fact that the protected industries of Massachusetts wore largely resiKmsi- 
ble for the growth mat prosperity of the college. He neglected to stale that he 
was the most conspicuous free-trader in Massachusetts during the |>eriod when 
four-fifths of the endowment of Harvard was obtained. Now, public opinion in 
Massachusetts would not tolerate anything different; and I do not think public 
opinion in the United States generally would tolerate a lower standard of in- 
dependence and integrity. 

Chairman W vlsii. What is there to prevent the Rockefeller Foundation from 
unduly Influencing public thought and unduly influencing the agencies which 
in turn may influence public officials and university professors? 

Mr. Greene. I think what I have already said, Mr. Chairman, answers (hat 
question. 

Chairman Walsh. The forces of public opinion? 

Mr. Greene. The force of public opinion, and, in the event of vicious or very 
unwise trustees being imported into the organization, a wholesome fear of the 
consequences. 

Chairman Wxlrtt. Is there any legal provision which al present would pre- 
vent such misuse of power? 

Mr. Greene. 1 want to lx* perfectly clear as to what you mean by 44 such 
misuse.” 

Chairman Walsh. By a misuse of power such as I have designated — that is, 
unduly Influencing public thought, unduly Influencing agencies which might in- 
fluence public officials, or university professors. 

Mr. Greene. 1 do not see any legal provision to safeguard the foundation oh 
that point. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any provision in the constitution or by-laws of the 
organization? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. I think that that is a point upon which the trustees 
must be free essentially, Just as every citizen is free to use or abuse his powers, 
hfs liberty, and take the consequences. 

Chafrman Walsij. Several witnesses, including Mr. Rockefeller, luive culled 
our attention to a provision in the membership corporation law of New York 
State which gives the legislature power to amend or repeal a charter given, a 
charter like that of the Rockefeller Foumlation, and I want to ask you a few 
quetkms a« to that. Would not a misuse of power have to be very great 
to attract enough public attention so that the legislature would make an Issue of 
the charter — a political issue or a legislative Issue? 

Mr. ObeEne. The public would have to make up Its mind. Mr. Chairman, as 
to whether the abuse was of such Importance as to merit legislative interfer- 
ence. But It seems to me that the exact nature of the legislative Interference 
would be determined by the gravity of the clanger. If It was very grave and 
serious the charter might be annulled. If dangerous tendencies were Indicated, 
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the charter might be nmemletl or provision made for designating some of the 
trustees or something of that sort. In other words, a safeguard, a precautionary 
measure, could be very nicely adapted, it seems to me, to the degree of danger 

that was exhibited. . . n , 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed, I suppose, that in many ot these fields 
requiring legislation which is now admitted by all to have been to the great 
laaietit of the whole body of the people, have been matters of controversy be* 
lore legislatures for many years before the thought was finally worked into 
legislative action? That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Gkkkne. Yes; 1 think that is true. 

Chairman Walsh, (’an you name any case now in which a legislature has 
acted except after most flagrant abuse? I want to go your thought thoroughly 
upon this subject. . , , , 

Mr. Greene. I am not enough of a student of legislation to be able to answer 
that question in the form in which it is put ; but I think there lms been a great 
deal of legislation which I think probably lms procured abuse and a great deal 
which has followed it. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose the public interest were aroused after the legis- 
lature had adjourned, or suppose, again, that the particular grievance was that 
the foundation controlled the legislature, what public action could be taken? 

Mr. Greene. I should think that if any such shocking state of affairs occurred 
as that, that the life of the offending corporation would be very short. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you are familiar with the shocking conditions that 
obtained in the railroad industry, are you not, extending over a period of 
many yours, and the efforts of legislatures to control the situation and pass 
remedial laws. Suppose, now, that the foundations should fall into bad hands, 
and that the men operating the foundations, and having this potential power 
of publicity and public education, should likewise be interested in industries 
like the railroad industry, for instance, where they did openly control legis- 
iatures and avenues of publicity. Wlmt would become of the power to repeal 
the charter or to amend it? 

Mr. Greene. Your first question was as to railroads ami other corporations 
which lmd grossly 

Chairman Walsh. No; I cited that— I put the proposition down because I do 
not think that it applies to your present organization, or to the Rockefeller 
Foundation itself. Rut we will say now that a very rich and powerful economic 
organization, or powerful man, had charge of a foundation, and one that had 
unlimited resources of publicity, and he was also engaged In what might be 
called an exploiting industry that was doing a great deal of harm to the com- 
munity, could he not use the foundation to help him in his wlmt might be 
called nefarious conduct — improper conduct? 

Mr. Greene. With your hypothesis I think it is perfectly possible. As I 
said before, 1 think a lot of harm could he done before you could stop him; 
and that is equally true of anybody in a responsible position, wliether tlie 
President of the United States, or a governor of a Commonwealth, or the chief 
of police, or the chairman of this commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, you recognize the great power that goes with 
the foundation of that sort, of course? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Granting that these are remote possibilities, I am very 
glad to assume even that they are remote possibilities, do you feel that 
the public should embody safeguards in the incorporating act along the old 
and well-known theory of locking the barn before the horse is stolen, instead 
of afterwards? 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman, the barn has existed in this country with a 
tolerable degree of security for 300 years, and the American people have been 
using the endowment method of contributing to the public welfare during that 
period, and I do not tliink merely a priori considerations will probably lead 
them at this time to change a policy which has been productive of so much 
good. The alternative to a rich man is to blow* his money in on ids own amuse- 
ment, or pile it up for Ids ow n aggrandizement, or to make it somehow service- 
able In this country. Tlds country is unequaled by any other in the strength 
and the duration of that tradition by which men of means in tlds country have 
dedicated a part of their means to the piddle welfare. 

Chairman Walsh. Might a person controlling or having the potential power 
to control u very large industry have another outlet — that is, to full to make 
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so much — to intentionally fail to make it jnst ns he intentionally ami very 
properly devotes it afterwards to some good cause? 

Mr. Greene. I didn’t get that question. 

Chairman Walsh. I say, might there not he another outlet for this excess, 
if you could call it so, of wealth — that is, for a man who has charge of a large 
industry to refrain from making so much; for instance, like giving the work- 
ers In that Industry a greater compensation or a greater share of the product? 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman. I think that wo all agree that, given certain stand- 
ards of decency and justice and considerate treatment, the American working- 
man does not ask for a gift or for bonuses over and above what is a fair rate of 
remuneration. I am very much mistaken if he would. 

Chairman Walsh. But not calling it bonuses, though that seems to be a com- 
mon term, but not calling it bonuses, is it your idea that a workman would 
receive a larger portion or share of the product of an industry, and if he did 
receive a larger share, should he be looked upon as a man receiving charity? 

Mr. Greene. 1 can speak only from my own feelings, in the mutter. Mr. 
Chairman. I did not suppose that workingmen wished to prot|| by exceptional 
treatment of the kind you indicate. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, that is not their viewpoint. Their viewpoint, 
if I may state it, as expressed often before this commission, is that it is a 
matter of justice; that a fair share of the product is being withheld from 
them by the machinery of modern industrial devices. 

Mr. Greene. They should certainly have what is regarded as just. Over 
end above that, I should suppose that nn> payment would he in the nature of 
a gratuity. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the concrete case — it is a compelling sort of case, 
perhaps, in its aspects — in New Jersey, where it has been reported to this com- 
mission that the unfortunate conflict which came up was over a question of 40 
rents per day in wage, and assume that some man had potential control of 
that property that had a great deal of nmnej. a great excess of wealth that he 
might bestow after he got it from the indusry. I>o you believe it would or 
would not he a proper outlet for him and an art that would not detract from 
the self-respect of the worker, for instance, to pay him $1 a day instead of 
.Y1JM) a day? 

Mr. Greene. That would depend on whether the amount asked for was rea- 
sonable. If it was reasonable, certainly it would bo better for him to pay his 
employees more. If it was an unreasonable demand I should say it would ho 
bettor for him to dedicate his mono\ in some way to the public good. That is 
a case on which I ha\o no information as to the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way do >nu a»*ri\o at what is or what Is not 
reasonable? 

Mr. Greene. I do not arrive at it, because it docs not happen to be my 

business. But if it were, 1 should try to got some criterion. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. 1 am ti\\ mg to draw out howl if I can, to follow 
up the thought that you left hen* as t<» the alternatives, that a man with 
money has; that is that In* should blow it in or have a good time or think 
he was having a good time, or spend it inipro\ blent l.v, we will say 

Air. Greene. I think that is not, Mr. Chairman, the only alternative. There 

is another alternative, which 1 think is of tla* utmost importance, and that is 
spending Ids accumulation in the promotion of additional Industry and giving 
employment to additional labor — and what is more important than giving em- 
ployment to labor? — because I think that is not the best way to put it, hut in- 
creasing economic production for the benefit of the world ; and that. I think, 
is just as good philanthropy as giving money away. 

Chairman Walsh. Since the legislature has the power to repeal or amend 
a charter such as jours, do you hclicxc that it was wise to, or would it not 

a better situation, to have the foundation start with such limitations of its 
I»ower. and then come back to tlx* legislature whenever such limitation might 
prove to he an obstacle to real public service? 

Mr. Greene. The matter seems to me. Mr. Chairman, rather academic than 
otherwise, because the limitations proposed for the proposed charter in Wash- 
ington would not in any way, I think, hamper or embarrass us or change any- 
thing that we have done or intend to do. But when we were not successful in 
finally getting the charter in Washington and came up here, we thought that 
the best and most proper way to proceed was to ask for a charter on exactly 
the same terms on which It had been given to at least three other foundations 
in the State. But at ail times I think we should be prepared to consider pro- 
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posula for limitation, and as I said yesterday, I do not think anyone can be more 
interested than wo are in those limitations, in the discussion of those limita- 
tions, so far as they may he shown to be necessary. We are, more interested 
than anybody else, we might say, in having our limitations properly arrived at. 

Chairman Walsh. You made a statement some time ago about the terrific 
force of public opinion— well-directed public opinion — well-thought-out pubic* 
opinion. How does it find its expression in the. field of legislation? That is the 
part I am trying to arrive at. Would you accept the Congress of the United 
States — the House of Representatives and the Senate— as being expressive of 
the will of the people based upon its thought? 

Mr. Greeve. It does not alwu.vs iustuntl.v express the state of public opinion, 
the Senate* being elected for longer terms is less quickly responsive than the 
House*; lnit they both undoubtedly show the* effect of public opinion in their 
make-up. 

Chairman Wai.su. Jn its laM. anal.vsis is then* any other way for the Ameri- 
can ix*ople to arrive* at a state* of public sentiment except through their legis- 
lative body; that is, ill the held that might require* legislation? 

Mr. Greene. I should say that is the way in which tlie*ir wishes are re- 
rorded, Mr. Chairman; blit in the formulation of their wishes T should at- 
tribute greater importance to the newspapers and to public speech and dis- 
cussion. 

Chairman W visit. There* were thousands of criticisms and suggestions pub- 
lished in the* newspapers and magazines when the epiestion of the incorpora- 
tion of .voiir foundation was before Congress, were; there not? 

Mr. Greene. There were many suggestions. 

Chairman Wai mi. The* mailer was eiebated in Congress, and a hearing was 
had Indore two committees, one of the* House of Representatives and the Senate 
committee? 

Mr. Greene. The he*aring before the Senate* committee was on the 01 iginal 
bill in 1P10. The* hearing heloiv tin* House committee* was in UMA II was 
not a public hearing, as 1 recall it. 

Chairman Walsit. Rut they heard the* matle*r. anel tlu*y revolved advices 
from the foundat ion ? 

Mr. G KEENE. Ye*S. 

Chairman Wai sir. Anei 1 1 1 e received the* Peters lull? 

Mr. Greene. The.v elul. 

(Chairman Walsh. Containing the* amendments that the* House e>f Repre- 
sentatives thought proper to he* maele* anel the linulatiems placed upem the 
foundation? 

Mr. Greene. The limitation's were* made* in the* second draft of the* Senate 
hill, and in the* term that later was introduced into the House* ol Representa- 
tives. 

Chairman W visit. So, then, they elid have a public hearing on the substantial 
features of the hill in both t lie Senate ami House. 

Mr. Greene. Public in the se*nse that the subject was a matter of puhlie; 
discussion ; not in the* sense there were iwo puhlie hearings at which arguments 
pro and con were heard. 

Chairman Walsh. There was an extensive and serious discussion of the 
matter in the Senate, was there not, certain Senators expressing their grave 
fears of t lie granting of power and others accepting the viewpoint practically 
as expressed by \ ourself? 

Mr. Greene. There was no discussion, Mr. Chairman, of 1 lie bill itself, hut 
several Senators found it relevant to other matters under discussion in the 
Senate to devote several pages of the Congressional Record to the expression 
of their opinions on that subject. 

Chairman Walmi, $o the Semite was reasonably well informed in that 
matter in that somewhat roundabout way you have mentioned as to the points 
at issue? 

Mr. Greene. I think so, ns the whole public were. 

Chairman Walsh. After that Hill failed P> go through both Houses, by reason 
of Congress adjourning a I the time, I understood from Mr. Rockefeller, then 
you handed Mr. Rockefeller a memorandum which he read to the commission 
the other day at the City Hall, which stated that you went to the majority 
leader of the New York Assembly and asked him to get the State assembly to 
pass the act iiicorjmratlng the foundation? 

Mr. Greene. That is my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. You did that, did you? 
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Mr. Gbeene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the majority lender? 

Mr. Greene. My impression is it w as Senator Wagner. At un> rate I had 
been previously acquainted with Senator Warner, and naturally went to him 
as the hauler — I think lie was the leader; he was at that time or had l>een 
I think at the moment he may have been presiding; at any rate, 1 asked him, 
and he said Senator Foley would introduce the bill if 1 asked him. Then l 
went to the Republican leader, and 1 think also to the Progressive leader if 
there was one. My recollection is a tilth* indistinct, hut 1 went to the leading 
men in both houses and was assured that tho.v wen* all enthusiastically in favor 
of the measure and would support it when it came up. 

Chairman Wat sit. Who said that? 

Idr. Greene, All of the leader*, all of the part\ leaders; both the majority 
and the minority. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what ineiiMlre? 

Mr. Greene. Of the hill. 

Chairman Wvebu. The hill granting the charter? 

air. Greene. Yes. There was no opposition at all. I offered to do whatever 
was necessary, in the way of circularizing the assembly, pointing out tin* gen- 
eral characteristics of Mr. KoekelVIlci \s henefaetions and our ]>olicles and 
methods and ever> thing to enable them to form an opinion of the merits of the 
enterprise. Rut in the absence of an> disagreement among any of the party 
leaders, 1 was told that that was unue«o<sarv : I was very glad to save the 
time. 

Chairman Wat sit. Who told von. Senator Wagner or Senator Fole.v ? 

Mr. Greene. When the bill was linally in Senator Fole.v ’s hands 1 think it 
was lie that told me it would not he necessary lo circularize. 

Chairman Wvimi. Was there any publication in the newspapers of the 
terms of the chatter before il wn. jia-sml? 

Mr. Greene. 1 do not renieinb'T having seen one. The newspapers paid very 
little attention to it, to Us passage, width was rather a surprise to me, as I 
could not understand vvliv it oidv had an inch or two in tin* pajx^rs at the 
time. 

Chairman Wai mi. Have you observed siiue this inquiry came up-- do 
you have a press-clipping service at your otliee, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. I have received pres*. < lippmgs. limited, I think, lo an expression 
of editorial opinions. I have a No had voluntarily sent to me a great many 
others, so that 1 have a large and unopened collection of clippings. 

Chairman Wai sir. Have jou o>imt ed 1 1 » :i t some of the leading newspapers 
in the United States have canned .statements since this inquiry was projected 
to the effect that \lie Rockefeller Foundation a as operating under a charter 
granted by the Congress of the United Slates. 1 ' 

Mr. Greene. That lias not come lo ms attention. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Your attention has not been talhsl to that? 

Mr. Greene. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell I hi majorit.s leader, or Senator Foley, about 
the alleged safeguards which vvcie pm into (in* national < barter and explain to 
them that those saleguards were not needed, according to vour opinion? 

Mr. Greene. I do not recall that. Mr. Chairman. He may very naturally 
have asked me whether it was the same, and if he did, 1 told him ; ami if lie 
did not, I may not have said it to him. 

Chairman Walsit. Did you give the majoritv leader, Senator Foley, copies of 
the publicity matter which you have included in .vour answer to lids commis- 
sion? 

Mr. Greene. T do not think I did, Air. Chairman, They were very hurried 
interviews that I had, hurried because they hurried them, and my recollection 
is that they accepted my representations very quickly and with avowed confi- 
dence in the propriety and the advisability of this legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, outside of the general reputation which you might 
have In the community with which they were acquainted, had you had any 
other legislative matters up, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Greene. It had been my duty for several .vears, Mr. Chairman, serving 
with the committee on experimental medicine of the State medical society, to 
oppose legislation w hich threatened if carried out to make it impossible to carry 
on medical research and that ostensibly for the protection of animal*. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you meet Senator Wagner when you took up 
the question of having the State of New York charter the foundation? 
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Mr. Greene. I think I met him in the majority lender’s room. I am quite 
sure. 

Chairman Walsh. At Albany? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you him* jour act with jou when you went to see 
him? 

Mr. ( * klene. I certainly did. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he nolitied by anyone, or do you know T , that you 
w'ere coming? 

Mr. Greene. Probably. 1 do not recall the circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any person present when jou met Senator 
Warner? 

Air. Greene. AJy impression is there were two or three gentlemen waiting to 
see him in the same room. 

Chairman Walsh. Do \on recollect who they were? 

Mr. Grllne. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Ami yon then handed him the proposed charter, which ■ 
omitted all of rids matter tlm! had been put in the Federal charter, and said 
what to him? 

Mr. Grlene. I think I told him that we had decided now to seek a charter, 
and that we were taking a form upon which the people of Xew T York, the 
Assembly of ilie State of New York, had already passed, and that with the 
necessary changes indicating that this was the Rockefeller Foundation rather 
than the Sage Foundation, and so on, i Inti it was almost identically the same 
bill. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ha\e legal ad\iee in the drafting of the bill? 

Mr. Greene. We bad tia* advice of Mr. Murphy in (trailing t lie bill. In fact, 

I think he drafted the bill. 

Chairman W.\rsii. Mr. Starr ,T. Murphy drafted the bill? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Wai mi. Did he examine it as to its constitutionality, whether or 
not the power under the constitution was in the legislature to grant a charter 
with such wide powers as bad been indicated here? 

Mr. Greene. I assume that lie had an opinion on t lint point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you at any conference with tla* majority leader, with 
Senator Foley, regarding tin* incorporation of the Rockefeller Foundation, also 
discuss other proposed or pending legislation? 

Mr. Grieve. No, sir; certainly not. 1 had no other relation with Senator 
Foley either before or after. J did write a letter when i heard the bill had 
passed, thanking him for his good offices in the matter, and that ended my 
relation. 

Chairman Walsh. During the peril d when you were seeking a charter for 
the Rockefeller Foundation, did >mt appear before the Legislature of New 
York for or against any legislation affecting the public schools of New York? 

Mr. Greene. While this was pending? 

Chairman W visit. During the same legislature we will say? 

Mr. GntENE. 1 appeared at tin* hearing of the McKee bills. 

Chairman Wai sir. What were the McKee bills? 

Air. Greene. At that time i think the Rockefeller Foundation was already 
in existence. I think it was already in existence when this hearing took place. 

I am sure it w as. 

Chairman Walsit. Did >ou appear as a member of the General Education 
Hoard, or as a member of Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff, or In a private 
capacity ? 

Mr. Greene. I appeared as a citizen of New York City. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you make — aou wrote a letter that has been read 
here making an explanation as to the Rockefeller Foundation to the senate, or 
was it to tlie bouse committee — to whom was that letter? 

Air. Greene. That letter was sent to members of the senate, I think, upon 
the passage of tlie bill in the house by a large majority. 

Chairman Wai kh. Did you make any written explanation to the legislature? 

Mr. Greene. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. Similar to the statements which had been sent to the 
Senators and Congressmen of the United States? 

Air. Greene. No; I was quite ready to do so, and should have considered it 
only proper to do so, but was told it would not be necessary. 

Chairman Walsii. By whom? 
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Mr. Greene. By the senator In charge of the bill, I think; I can not Imagine 
who else. 

Chairman Walsh. Senator Foley? 

Mr. Gkkkne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai sh. Well, do you remember as a matter of fuel whether it 
was Senator Foley or Senator Wagner? 

Mr. Gkkkne. I think I eouhl state with a degree of definiteness it was Senator 
Foley. ‘because when I had onee been introduced to Senator Foley it was he 
and he alone with whom 1 dismissed any such matters as that. 

Chairman Walsit. Were public notices issued at your otlice of the intention 
to introduce the hill, or as to its scope? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anything said by >onr otlice, any publicity given as 
a comparison between the charter applied for or recehed from the State of New 
York and the bill known as the Peters bill in Congress? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir; not the slightest. 

Chairman Wai sit. Why did ym not include in the Now York charter the 
alleged safeguards width had been publicly discussed, which according to your 
statement to the United States Senate had met with the cordial approval of 
i he incorporators ot the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Greene. Because we put them in in deference to a sentiment expressed 
in order to secure the passage of the lull, because we thought they wamld not 
materially aiUst the hill. They were all restrictions which Congress could at 
any time have put in if it found it necessary to, but which if we had hud a 
perfectly free choice, as we did have hero, we should not ourselves include at 
this stage in our history. 

Chairman W'Esii. Please Mate the stops that >ou believe would be necessary 
on i lie part of the public to secure through the legislature or through the courts 
an annulment or rcMrhtion of the foundation's charter; that is, just what 
would the public do about it if cominoed that the foundation was acting against 
the interest and well a re of all the people? 

.Air. Green];. A lawver would inm* to say, Mr. Chairman, what legal steps 
should be taken. L bcluwe informal ion can be gmai to the attorney general 
t rdmanly, and the attorney general can proceed against the trustees who 
\ lohitc Their trust. 

Chairman \\ semi. The point I am tr>mg to give >ou. just bearing upon the 
Miid> of the question of limiting such charter in ad\ance or depending or re- 
plug upon the power to amend or nullify by the courts, have >ou thought of 
the possibility, for Instance, if it fell into lmd bands, of unlimited publicity by 
the foundation to contuse the public mind, court procedure, of delays, blandish- 
ments. promises, tor example, that the courts have declared that the alteration 
of any (barter must he reasonable, 1 believe, winch might suggest a \er.v long 
drawn out tight in the court and so forth — have jou thought of all those things? 

Mr. liULLNr. L ha\e thought of them more since they have been brought to 
our attention at this hearing, Mr. (Minimum, than before, because they did not 
seem to me to be really \er\ gra\e dnngcis. 

Chan-man Wai sit. Has the conMitutionaliiv of tin* act e\or boon questioned 
si me its passage? 

Mr. Greene. Never at our office or anywhere in any quarter, so far as 1 am 
awaie of. 

Chairman Wat six. The constitution of the State of New York scorns to pro- 
\ide that the subject of an net shall be expressed in the title; that no private 
bill. I think it says, may be passed by the legislature which shall embrace more 
than one subject and that subject shall ho expressed in the title. The title 
of the act to incorporate your foundation, it seems, reads ns follows; “An net to 
incorporate the Rockefeller Foundation." Have you ever considered whether or 
not that did express the title, and whether the proposition or failure to express 
the subject in the title bad a large part to do with the bill being passed by the 
legislature of New* York without that consideration which the Congress of the 
United States gave it and to the |>eople at that time? 

Mr. Greene. I think that makes a pretty large demand upon one’s credulity, 
Mr. Chairman. The title of the act exactly expresses its subject, which was 
to create the Rockefeller Foundation, and the purpose of tlie Rockefeller Foun- 
dation was defined a few* lines lower down; and I can not imagine anybody 
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who was seriously interested in that matter failing to read the description of 
the purpose of t lit* foundation and observing its very wide scoi>e. 

Chairman Walsii. 1 probably involved too much in my question. Had the 
foundation considered that requirement of the constitution of New York, or 
hud Mr. Murphy, before he drew this act? 

Mr. Greene. I do not know whether that specific point had occurred to him. 
Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 am going to ask you some questions that I have 
asked heretofore, because I I>eiie\e perhaps you are better equipped to answer 
t hem than some of the other witnesses. That is, as to tin* powers under the 
act of the Rockefeller Foundation, as ,\ou understand them; wlmt the founda- 
tion, if it wished, could do? I would like to abstract the i>ersonal, of course, 
Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Greene. Yes; I perfectly understand that. 

Chairman Walsh. And in answering you might go to the ver> greatest ex- 
treme of it falling into bad hands; might tin* foundation, if it wished, conduct 
a propaganda against trades-unionism? 

Mr. Greene. I can imagine it making a start in that direction; I can not 
imagine anything more atrocious. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut 1 mean, inis it the power to do it? 

Mr. Greene. I do not think it takes any special knowledge of the facts to 
say that 

Chairman Walsh. I am sorry to put that in, hut 1 put these questions to 
you as I would put to anyone. 

Mr. Ghee a e. Yes; 1 have got 1 lie* opportunity of going out into the street and 
firing olf a gun and killing somebody, if I had the gun. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not think it is parallel? 

Mr. G kekne. What I mean is to limit 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The misuse of legally granted power, to 
go out ami kill a man? 

Mr. Greene. What f moan Is liberty to do wrong, to do very great wrong, is 
the commonest, the very commonest attribute or corollary of complete human 
liberty, and jicrsons who lia\e intrusted to them important responsibilities have 
the power for a while by complete lapse of all consideration of ethics, morality, 
and law, of doing a lot of mischief. I’uf it does not take anj particular legal 
knowledge to know that. 

Chairman Walsh. No; nor expert knowledge. 

Mr. Greene. No; nor expert knowhslge. To that extent I am willing, with 
the extraordinary hypothesis that jou put before me, l am willing to make an 
allirmative answer. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, jour answer is \es; that tin* foundation might, 
if it wished, conduct a propaganda against irmle-uniomsm? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsti. Might it use* its influence against the use* of the union 
label in the publication of agencies which apply t<> it for lands? 

Mr. Greene. I do not like the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wvlsii. That is. 1 ought to put another question? 

Mr.. Greene. I do not like* unj of these questions, because' they suggest dif- 
ferent types of wrongdoing which are* perfectly oik*u to a person who lias a 
discretionary function. You might make me feed very uncomfortable by asking 
many questions as to what I personally might elo in violation of the* laws and 
customs and proprieties of our society. Hut they don’t seem to me to be quite 
fair questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I am asking 

Mr. Greene (interrupting). I lmpe* jou do not mind my sajing so. 

Chairman Walsh. No; 1 elo not. Nevertheless, I have framed these ques- 
tions in such a way as to give you an opportunity to answer them, and It is 
not done without thought, some thought, the best we are capable of, nor is it 
done merely to ask a question that is unfair. You have probably note*d the 
criticisms, have you not, of persons that represent a very large number of 
people in the body politic — you have observed those and you note the extreme 
to which they go? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; I do. 

Chairman Walsh. In the opinion of some of us? 

Mr. Greene. I do. 

Chairmau Walsh. Now, I am stating these questions not to be unfair but 
that you who have the information and the facility of expression, if I may say 
it, might make answer to them. 
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Mr, Greene. I will do my best. 

Chairman Walsh. So I Iiojk* you will not haw understood that there is any 
intention to do anythin# unfair. Might the foundation circulate Uleruturo 
against workmen’s compensation acts? 

Mr. Gueexe. It could, hut it would not. Imtuuhc I believe oonq>eusntion aits 
are, happen to he unanimously approved. And. moreover, 1 will say in answer 
to that further, that that type of activity is rej>ellant, so far as 1 am aware, to 
every member of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. You sav that eompen.sation arts are unanimously ap- 
proved. Have they not been adopted in Slates after the most bitter opposition 
to them and the ex|H?iidIturo ol' \ery great sums n f money -haw the.\ not 1 h»ou 
defeaU*d time and again before tinally passed? 

Mr. Greene. I mean to say, Mr. Chairman, 1 think there would he no dis- 
agreement in our body as to the desirability. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, in jour body V 

Mr. Greene. It is simply bused on iu\ personal Impression. 

Chairman Walsh. Kill I might perhaps pick out, in good time, piek out a nuin- 
1 k?i* of gentlemen, the huuiIht that would till jour entire hodj, good men, men of 
honesty of purpose that do oppose workmen’s compensation lots and an* oppos- 
ing them before legislatures to-day. 

Mr. Glue ml I should say that thej wen* violating the proprieties, if they so 
used their position as members of a trust, a charitable trust. 

Chairman Waish. And it they were all of one opinion, if they all thought 
the workmen’s compensation net was to the detriment of the workman, as then* 
is one line of thought, that he ought to In* allowed to have the recourse that 
everjono ehe has, to the courts of his country, and get perhaps greater com- 
pensation than he could, if they were ail of on<» mind and opposed it upon that 
philosophic and commendable ground, they could do it, could they not? 

Mr. Greene. I think they could tor a time Mobile tin* proprieties of their 
position to that extent. Hut I think that they should not do so r whether they 
favored or opposed legislation of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh, lias the foundation the power to Jinnnee institutions op- 
posed to trade-unionism or to ciivuhib* their literature, 1 am asking, under 
its powers now? 

Mr. (Jiukne. If such an act could come within the -.cope of legallj charitable 
or eleemosynary work, that power ex Ms. 

Chairman Waish. Could it buy advertising space to state* the arguments 
against any legislative proposition that ii 1 bought had to do with the better- 
ment of the welfare of mankind? 

Mr. Greene. I think it could \iolale tla* proprieties of the case for awhile in 
that manner. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, jou understand that in the congressional act 
jou were limited 1>> express terms to a<n\itie- along elcemosj nary and philan- 
thropic lines? 

Mr. G Keene. That was sheer surplusage, .Mr. Chairman. 'put in at the sug- 
gestion and to meet the objection of a lawyer in the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, rather to make the lull < ouunend itself to the House, hut not be- 
cause it added anything to it It dal not add an\ thing to the bill. 

Chairman Walsh. But it was la Ihere? 

Mr. Greene. It was in there. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not in the bill that jou handed to Sena lor Folej . 
which was passed? 

Air. Greene. There were a great many other conditions. The hill that was 
passed was a shorter bill, but my claim is that the mere absence of those terms 
could not in any way alter the fact ; that is, a charitable agency of this sort, 
like the Rockefeller Foundation, is confined t<» charitable work. We thought 
there would lie uo harm in putting the words in, nor could there he any good 
done by putting them in. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Mr. King received anj pajment for liLs services ex- 
cept from the foundation? 

Mr. GrRene. No, sir; and not a cent from the foundation except after Octo- 
ber 1, although he was in conference with Mr. Rockefeller and the rest of us 
between June and October. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie go to Colorado at any time? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he come from Canada to visit jour office at your in- 
stance and request? 
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Mr. Greene. Yes, sir ; anil that happened to he at my personal Instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Who paid his traveling expenses and the like? 

Mr. Greene. Ills traveling expenses were paid at that time by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

Chairman Walsh. By Mr. John I). Rockefeller, jr. 

Mr. Greene. I think so; I can not recall at this time. I really do not know, 
but my Impression is that is correct; it would he perfectly proper, because he 
had not then entered into the employ of the foundation. 

Chairman Walsti. The report he made as to a scheme to bring about better 
industrial conditions in Colorado 

Mr. Greene (interrupting). If you will allow me, I recall more definitely 
now approving the payment of those bills by the foundation of all of Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s traveling expenses. 

Chairman Wat sit. Could the foundation use its funds to secure private 
reports regarding conditions in n particular industry, or plans in a particular 
industry thsit might bring about wlmt the owners conceived to be industrial 
pence? 

Mr. Greene. I think if the Rockefeller Foundation, while it was not pri- 
marily in any existing dispute, if however it had the means of injecting into 
that dispute, through such a man as Mr. Mackenzie King, any suggestion or 
series of suggestions looking toward a closer contact between the employers 
and employees, and a more sympathetic relation between them, that the founda- 
tion would he doing a very great service. 

Chairman Walsh. On August 1) Mr. King wrote a letter submitting in sub- 
stance the plan afterwards adopted by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. — August 
(5. 1J1J4 — did he not? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And he has nc\cr had any connection with the Rocke- 
feller interests except as an Im obligator or the head of the department of re- 
search and investigation into industrial relations? 

Mr. Greene. He has no\er had any other relationship to the Rockefeller 
Foundation than that. 

Chairman Wat sir. And wlmtexer Tie did at that time with reference to the 
Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. was paid for out of the funds of the Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman, there is a leading quality to that question which 
I think Justifies my saying this 

Chairman W vi mi Cmtvrntpting). Yer> good. I put it in a lending form and 
direct as I could. 

Mr. Greene. I think I must explain how Mr. King entered int > the situation 

Chairman Walsh. Could you answer my question first and then explain? 

Mr. GkkI'VE. It is true that while Mr. King was coming occasionally to New 
York to discuss the possibility of his entering into a permanent or definite 
relationship with the Rockefeller Foundation that on one occasion while Mr. 
King was in Ottawa it occurred to Mr. Rockefeller that Mr. King might he 
able to make a suggestion which would have a hearing on the establishment 
of better relationship between employers and employees in the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., and asked him, ns one man lias a right to ask any other man, if he 
wcnijd feel like embodying on paper certain ideas he hud suggested. Mr. King 
gratuitously and verj reluctantly, because he had not had the time to elaborate 
the thing to his own satisfaction, sent his ideas on the subject. It was an en- 
tirely proper, and I may add a fortunate, transaction. I think we are very 
greatly indebted to Mr. Mackenzie King. Mr. Chairman, for the point of view 
which he has enabled us to put into the problem of industrial relations. It 
is a point of view tending distinctly toward humanity and mutual under- 
standing. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that his report had been of a character that you 
thought was — that the plan was inindcable to public welfare — would that 
huve had an influence or not? Suppose it was radically opposed to wlmt you 
conceived to he the best interest of society as a whole, do you think you would 
have employed Mr. King to make this study for the foundation? 

Mr. Greene. The qualifications which I should impose. If I was alone deter- 
mining it, and I shall say the same for the foundation, are experience to deal 
with such a problem, coupled with complete integrity. I should give a man 
employed under those circumstances a large degree of trust and confidence. 
One of the last things which I should expect of such a man would be that, at 
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tlie beginning of his service, lie would present in a final and conclusive form a 
punaea for the solution of tlie very things lie hml Ikhmi employed to investigate, 
and had he submitted a plan in any spirit of that kind I should ha\e thought 
that it could hardly be taken very seriously. And if it wiw. in my opinion, 
contrary to the best interests of capital and labor, I should have felt It was 
inconsistent with tlie proper function of an investigator, and that would not 
be the kind of man I could trust. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And would jou not have had the fear that it was inhni- 
calde to the public welfare? 

Mr. Greene. No. 1 should allow a man I trusted to go to great lengths 
contrary to my opinion, if T had confidence in his ability and if he knew, as 
did Mr. King, a thousand times more than I did on the subject. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is it true that at that lime it was the carefully thought 
out and delinite policy of yourself and associates to combat with tlie whole 
power of the Rockefeller fortune, the right of the independent American work- 
man to select his own place of work, without dictation from any other person 
as e\ pressed by the so-called closed-shop union, im hiding tlie cheek-off system? 

Mr. Greene. I did not tint! myself, Mr. Chairman, where I hud to pass judg- 
ment on that particular issue. I did belic\o, conscientiously, but perhaps mis- 
takenly, that the real issue in Colorado, after the beginning of the strike, was 
the restoration of peace; I believed that; that that was the primary issue. 
I believed that if. in the course of this dis< ussion, facts mine out which showed 
that the operators, im hiding those for whom as directors we wen* personally 
responsible, cither before or after the strike, had done tilings that should 
not have been doin', I should say I would lie prepared, as a director, to assume 
tia* rcsiMnisihilitx which a director has for the acts of the person lie lias chosen 
to represent him, and of whom he presumably approves as long as ho is in 
his employ. In spite of that, ho\\c\er, I belic\ed as a director, it was not my 
business nor in tlie public interest to dis< uss questions of better relations be- 
tween capital and labor and the terms of future employment until (he restora- 
tion of peace. That was m> own belief, that it would ha\c been a mistake; and 
that is the reason why I did not myself personally, although I was a new 
director and much in need of information, go to Colorado during the pendency 
of the strike. 

Chairman W \ i sii, ''i on ha\e the report made by letter of date of August (>, 
1P14, from Mr. King to Mr. Rockefeller; y oil have that in mind, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W vi mi. Co you consider that that report was made to Mr. Rocke- 
feller as tlu* representative of his father and as an imestor in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. or to Mr. Rockefeller in his capacity as the represent at i\c of 
Ids father and a director, a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. (i uni. nic. It hud nothing whatever In do with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Mr. Chairman. It was a piece of ad\iee gratuitously gi\en by a man whose 
opinion had boon asked by Mr. Rockefeller with referem e to his duties, un- 
doubtedly, as a director of the Colorado Find <S; Iron Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was not he working for the foundation at the time he 
did it ? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Was not his work »• 

.Mr. Greene (interrupting). But if* lie had been it would have made no dif- 
ference. If it happened that July 1, rather than October 1, had been the date 
at which lie began his study, ami there was a chance for longer experience of 
that kind, I think Mr. Rockefeller should be commended rather than criti- 
cized for asking liis advice, blit it happens that lie was not then employed by 
the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Where I gathered the notion was liis letter where it says: 
“Under those circumstances 1 am inclined at this time to believe that you wd!I 
think 1 am taking tlie right course in not ghing my whole time to the work of 
the foundation until October 1.*’ Was lie doing a part of the work of the 
foundation prior to October 1? 

Mr. Greene. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I >id he do anything before this work in the field of indus- 
trial relations? 

Mr. Greene. No; he meant he was going with the foundation on a full-time 
basis on October 1, but it did not Imply that he was on part-time basis before 
that. 
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Chairman Waf.su. I am going to rail your attention, as I did the attention of 
Mr. .loll n 1>. Rockefeller, jr M to smue statements made by Dr. Schurman, of 
Cornell 

Mr. ( Jrkkxe (interrupting). 1 heanl them all. That may save the time of 
the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. I am much obliged, but l piefer to ask tlie questions and 
put them in the record, because, no matter how accurately we think our mem- 
ory may be, then* may be some lapse which would be unfortunate. Might not 
the foundation, as suggested by I)r. Schurman, champion free trade or 
protection? 

Mr. ( fUKK.NE. I have already answered that. T think that might occur. 

Chairman Walsii. Or trusts or competing concerns out of which trusts grow? 

Mr. Crkknk. T think it could. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it not become the champion of socialism, or indi- 
vidualism, or the program of the Democratic or the Republican I’artj ? 

Mr. OitKENK. I can conceive such things might happen. 

Chairman Walsh. And might it not endow a college of a certain religious, 
denomination? 

Mr. OiiKKNE. I do not know' whether they could legally do that or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it not subsidize any existing or any new religious 
denomination? 

Mr. Oukknk. It might find some devious method of accomplishing that end if 
it was ingenious enough and totally unmindful of its obligations. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami might it not do anything, as Dr. Schurman says, and 
everything which its trustees think likely t<> effect reform or Improvement in 
flu* material, economic, intellectual, artistic, religious, moral, and political con- 
ditions of the American ]>eople or of mankind? 

Mr. CJulkak. In the sense in which Dr. Schunmm apparently means tliev 
might do it, meaning thereby a fair possibility that they would do it, I totally 
disagree with Dr. Schurman, whom I know and respect highly. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. If it was jiossessed of the legal right to do those things, 
would the public learn that an amendment of the charter was netsled before 
great damage might Is* done in the hands of dishonest and unwise persons? 

Mr. (iUkknk. I think the public could be trusted to look out for itself in all 
those respects, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything to prevent the doing of any or all of 
those things aside from the wisdom and disiuleresUMlness and honest \ of its 
trustees? 

Mr. (iRkkne. Yes; the ultimate power of the legislature and the influence of 
public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Rockefeller lestiliod Inst week that he understood 
that under the laws of the State of New York tin* corporation— n corporation 
like the Rockefeller Foundation- could not reduce its incorporators below the 
numlH'r provided in the original charier; is thal jour understanding, Mr. 
Creene? 

Mi*. OitKENK. I do not think Air. Rockefeller was correct on that ]>oinl : T do 
not think he had thought of it before: I think that is wrong. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact the statute provides that may he 
done, that you ma> reduce at any meeting of the hoard of trustees — reduce 
the number below the number provided for in the original charter. 

Mr. Creene. If you say so, that is the case. 

Chairman Walsii. I do not sav so, and have no knowledge, and I do not 
think you would want to put me in that controversial position in this matter. 

I would like the question to be read. 

Mr. (iRkkne. What I meant was that T assumed that was bused on your 
information, which I have not got. That is what I meant by that remark. 

Chairman Walsh. Aside from any information I may have received from 
any source, as a trustee of the foundation, and as a person having this power, 
If it docs exist, what would you say about the proposition of whether or not 
you could meet and under the terms of jour charter reduce the number of 
the trustees say to three? 

Mr. CSttEKXE. 1 think that is another one of Those possibilities of which we 
have spoken, although that could he done of course, only by a vote of the 
body. 

Chairman Walsh. How is your charter amended? I mean how is your 
constitution amended, rather? 
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Mr. Gbeene. Tho constitution is amended, T think, only at n stated meeting, 
or meeting duly culled for that purpose, and notice of the precise change having 
previously been sent to tiie members. The exact language of it 1 do not re 
member, but it is adequate. 

Chairman Wai.su. Has any question ever been raised as to the legality of 
an increase or decrease in the number of the trustees of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, prior to the time the question was asked of Mr. John 1>. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., a few days ago? 

Mr. Greene. I think not. The whole tendency of our boards is to start with a 
few, 7, 8, 9, or 11 — 11 is the present number ot the Rockefeller Foundation 
and gradually, as men are dlseo\ered, to increase the number. The General 
Education Board I think now has 17 or IS members. We are only too glad, 
•when we can find the sort of man wo want, to associate him with us. That 
is our policy, but has nothing \\lmto\or to do with the legal question you lane 
just asked. I suppose if the law says we can reduce our number to three, 
we could, and that is one of those extremely unwise, imprudent, and improper 
things which wo might do, but which wo would never dream of doing 

Chairman Wai.sit. It depends upon tho honesty, in other words, the honesty 
and disinterestedness of the trustees, whoever they may he? 

Mr. Greene. And their common sense. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how long has the foundation boon in exMome? 
What was the date of its charter? 

Mr. ( I KEENE. May 14, 191.*]. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed, from the work you have done, the 
necessity for any safeguards or i csirict inns in a charter ot this kind, based 
upon this short experience of a year*' 

Mr, O keenk. No, sir; T have not. 1 do pi. to* great stress on the accountability 
to the public for our acts. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything in the constitution or by-laws to limit 
comjMMisation or limit the members who may receive compensation? 

Mr. Gkkene. Then* is something, I think, in the- - in cither the law or charter 
or constitution which limits compensation to reasonable compensation for sere- 
nes rendered. That would, of omrs*. always he a matter of interpretation 

Chairman Walsh. Would you !>•* at liberty, say, to vote a salary of $50, (MM) 
a year to a secretary ? 

Mr. G keenk. 1 should not say so 

Chairman Wu.sn. Or $10,000? 

Mr. Gkllxk. T can not pretend to have an unbiased opinion on that point. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Perhaps I am unfortunate in my selection of the illustra- 
tion. and it was n<>t intentional, I assure pm, Mr Greene. 

Mr. Greene. 1 think it should have some relation to tho existing standards 
of compensation for the general kind of work — educational, philanthropic, or 
administrative. 

Chairman Walsh. We have seen salaries in certain departments of activities, 
as commercial and otherwise, increase prodigiously during recent years. 

Mr. Greene. And also diminish since the time of the insurance gftuidals. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; when it was thought to have been discovered that it 
was n very great abuse of funds that belonged to many persons who did not 
have a very good chance to control them ; that was found. 

I)o you believe there should be any limitation in your constitution or by- 
laws, for instance, for future generations, as to compensation to be allowed? 

Mr. Greene. As the constitution and by-laws can always be modified by the 
boards themselves, I do not think any restriction of that sort would have any 
effect, any greater validity, than the establishment of a series of precedents. 
I think, on the contrary*, the precedents established would he the stronger 
safeguard against excessive salaries. 

Chairman Walsh. What procedure did you take in adding to tin* number of 
the hoard, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. We tnlkcd over tho question of possibly adding on new mem- 
bers. I remember the question came up as to wiiat was the best way of jhm- 
petuating sound traditions in the board, whether they should he incorporated 
in statements of policies in the records, or in rules and regulations, and the 
prevailing opinion was that the better way was to train young men for future 
trustees in the responsibilities and methods of trusteeship in tin* foundation. 

Rather curiously, the first name suggested after that determination was 
reached was that of President Charles W. Flint, who was then 81 years old. 
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At the mention of his mime there was a general agreement that It would be 
very fortunate if the foundation could prevnll on him to serve on the board, 
and at the next regular meeting of the full hoard at which members were 
elected, his name was presented and he was elected. It was the same in the 
case of Mr. Hepburn. His name was discussed informally among the mem- 
bers of the board and at a special meeting of the board called for another 
purpose his name mis put in tin* notice of the meeting, and I think something 
like two weeks’ notice was given. Hut there was no resolution providing for 
increasing the number of the hoard and there would not he, 1 take it, in any 
case. If we should know of a good man to put on the board we would discuss 
the matter and elect him at the next regular meeting. 

Chairman Waish. I want to refer to your analogy made a moment ago. 
For how many years had those practices out of which grew the insurance 
scandal been in effect before any investigation was had? 

Mr. t Jukka e. I suppose a good many years. 

Chairman Wmsii. What tight was made by the companies to prevent pub- 
lic ity of the scandal ? 

Mr. (Irekne. You are asking me now. Mr. Chairman, about a subject which 
I am hut \ery superficially informed about. 

Chairman Walmj. Hid the companies fight to maintain the practices, so far 
as your observation goes, or did the\, when their attention was called to them, 
acquiesce? 

Mr. (Irekne. They mn\ ha\e. but it was the whole point of that movement, 
that those companies regarded themsehes as organized solely for profit — that 
is what they were organized 'for. And men who take such a limited view of 
their responsibility could he expected to resist any such attempted Interference 
with their a Hairs. 

Chairman Walsh. Were >ou present when Mr. Rockefeller testified that, as 
n director of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., he could not he expected to take 
the time to learn the details about health condition, methods of compensation 
for accidents and for deaths, and so forth? 

Mr. (Jkeene. Mr. Rockefeller's position, Mr. Chairman, is different from 
that of other men. It might hi* said to he unique, solely on account of the very 
mass or volume of his imosiments. I believe that a man who has many in- 
vestments, should, as a shareholder or director, gi\e a maximum of his per- 
sonal attention without o\erriding or interfering with the proper exercise of 
their functions by Ins executives. I think Mr. Rockefeller lias to do the next 
best tiling; lie lias to surround himself with men who can help him by directly 
representing him on these boards, and that any legislation which makes it 
more dillieult for him— for a man of very large wealth to have such represen- 
tation, is legislation not in the public interest. It forces him either not to 
hn\e any representation or the most perfunctory sort, that is, limited repre- 
sentation— limited h,\ the amount of time at his disposal. Mr. Rockefeller has 
endeavored to lane his associates aid him in conducting the affairs of these 
companies. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask if >ou feel the same in regard to your posi- 
tion as one of tin 1 directors representing Mr. Rockefeller's interest in the 
company as you have stated? 

, Mr. ( Jreknk. Yes ; I do. 1 think it is my duty to get as well informed as 
possible w it li the conditions in the eompany. Rut I had to take them up one at 
q time, and 1 did not happen to he familiar at the outset with the affairs of 
the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., but I studied its reports, and acquainted myself 
with its tinancial history and took such opportunities as I had to become ac- 
quainted with the officers in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you seO the reports showing the labor conditions in 
Colorado and Wyoming? 

Mr. (Jreene. My opinion is that I did not. 

'Chairman Wmnh. Or the iinancial statements that might contain anything 
in reference to labor conditions — did those financial statements contain any- 
thing about the labor conditions? 

Mr. (Ireene. Not the financial statements that I refer to. 

Chairman Wnlsh. Did you jiersonally see the list of alleged grievances of 
tlie miners? 

Mr. Oreene. I think I have seen the list several times. 

Chairman Wusii. Did you personally know the amount of the company's 
allowance to miners for the loss of limbs or to survivors of those who lost 
their lives? 
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Mr. Greene. Not until I heard them read by yourself. I thought, however, 
it was possible to draw an unfair inference perhaps 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I wish. Mr. Greene, you would dear up 
any inference of that kind from your standpoint. 

Mr. Greene. I do not wish to understate in any way the responsibility of 
directors for t lie conditions of the companies which they manage. 1 do think, 
however, that in judging their accountability one must take into account wlmt 
may be called the general standards of that business and of the community 
in that tiehl. T think that a high-minded and progressive direetor would not 
he content with that standard, hut 1 think he would not be wholly open to cen- 
sure if in general he observed the standards of his time with regard to the in- 
dustry in which he was interested. 

My information is. with* reference to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that 
although there are many intolerable conditions which have been described here 
as feudal, as to whhh Mr. Rockefeller expressed ills own disapproval, that 
many of those conditions have been more or less incidental to the remoteness 
of the region in which they o» < urred and the crude state of society in those 
remote places. I believe, in spite of those facts and the allowances made for 
them. That the Colorado Fuel Iron Co. has, on the whole, done not less than 
its neighbors, and probably somewhat more in the direction of maintaining 
suitable conditions for Its employees. I have salNfiod myself of one thing, 
ami that is as to the integrity and the good will of tin* leading ollieinls of the 
company. T do not Know enough yet of the actual conditions of the company 
to satisfy myself, or to have a right to speak or express any opinion as to the 
ability of their e\eeuti\e management, hut I have heard the testimony here — 
the testimony read to the effect that, oil the whole, considered by the standards 
of its neighborhood, the Colorado Fuel \ Iron Co. was not the least progressive, 
hut was perhaps the most progressm* of all of the companies; and that it was 
amenable to suggestion from the Stale department of labor, and that it was 
perhaps a leader in welfare work fm* its employees. 

Now. I lone no parti* ular defence to make of welfare work, and certainly 
no defense tor welfare work as a -.ubslituto for wages, hut I believe it to he 
true and supported b.v evidence before this commission, that on tin* whole the 
wages paid to the employees of tin* Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have boon high 
as compand with tin* standards by which that matter should he judged; that, 
in addition to paying wages at a time when the company was practically mak- 
ing no money on iis stock. Ihe otliceis of the company have also interested them- 
selves in (he erection of hospitals, in tin* innintenanee of schools, and tin* pro- 
\ ision for medical attendance, and that all that should he counted 111 their 
favor. 

I do not like any better than the members of this commission some* of the 
feudal aspects of that woik. hut the nliernnfivo undoubtedly' to the providing 
of schools of the company would bo that (here should la* no schools at all. 

Chairman W u mi. Von heard tin* testimony of Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting 
with reference to the contributions which Mr. Rockefeller had made to ills 
organization: that was pm ale widows* compensation? 

Mr. Greene. T heard it or read a reference to it in tin* newspapers, hut I do 
not know how adequate it was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well. now. in tin* light of that, do you believe that the 
allow unees made to those widows in Colorado are a fair allowance to the 
jamily — to the wives and children— for the loss of tin* life of (heir father and 
husband? 

Mr. Greene. They seem to mo, Mr. Chairman, very inadequate in amount, 
but I am not prepared to say that in paying anything at a time when the com- 
pany was practically making no money . that they were not, in so far as they 
were paying, taking a step in advance. I am not prepared to say they were not. 

Chairman Walsh. What allowances are made to widows in this city that are 
paid out of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Greene. The very essence of that e\]>erimout is that there is no fixed 
amount. Each case is given careful investigation and the resources of each 
widow' taken into account. If she bus children beyond the school age, wiio 
can work, their wages are taken into account nnd the allowance is Justly 
adapted to the need in each case. It was the possibility of discrimination in 
that way*, which would he more difficult if legislation was adopted, which 
made if seem best to us for a number of years to carry on experiments in that 

regard. 
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Chairman Wat.sh. Alight Hint policy not l>e adopted by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. in the case of the death of a father or husband? 

Air. Gjikknk. I think, perhaps, that would be u proper held of effort, but my 
belief is that those problems should worked out like tiie workmen’s com- 
pensation act, with reference to the economic situation. 

Chairman Walsii. Hut would you feel that the necessities of the ease were 
quite immediate if there were a lurge number of men killed in an industry 
per year? 

Mr. Ghkfne. It seems to me that is one of the most striking oases of where 
to apply the compensation act, and 1 am glad one is contemplated in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps have you taken since the testimony of last 
week, either as a director or as administrative secretary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, to have a li<t of accidents and compensation therefor at the Colo- 
rado mines investigated? 

Mr. Gueenk. It lias not been incumbent upon me, as secretary of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, during this particular period, to consider that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the reading of the list of tin* names of the dead and 
Injured make a deep impression upon your mind, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Gueenk. It did make an impression on my mind. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Could your foundation do something in that Held? 
Would it be within its scope, for instance, to apply o\en the New' York pro- 
mised plan? 

Mr. Gueenk. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that the Rockefeller Foundation 
should take up the work in that held o\er against any other equally urgent 
field on account of the fact that it has a bond investment there, if that Is 
what you mean. 

Chairman Walsii. On account of that fact— what 1 menu is, and I will put 
it straight— that It has a bond investment and that it lias a potent and actual 
control over the industry? 

Mr. Gueenk. The Rockefeller Foundation has no potent or actual control and 
no control whatever, and nothing l<> do with the industry, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wvesh. T perhaps did not state that correctly. I mean on the 
ground that the Rockefeller interests, or that Air. Rockefeller has the 
power — the potential power — and the actual conti ol over the industry, and that 
he is also a trustee and his representatives are trustees of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, so that they have the information at one side and the means at 
the other, and a concrete ease of, perhaps, what might call for an intervention 
by ail agency of that sort. 

Air. Gueenk. I think in general, Air. Chairman, that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion should consider its proper held of artivitiy without primary or secondary 
references to Mr. Rockefeller's business investments among winch the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. investement is but a small fraction. Moreover, I think, with 
reference to the situation in Colorado, that the problems there are chietly 
economic rather than problems of charity — that is, the issues that have been 
raised by this great struggle are not issues with which, at this time, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is the best agency to deal, except, in so far as our investi- 
gation of the general problems of industrial relations may .\ ield material appli- 
cable either there or nn.\ where else to the amelioration of industrial unrest. 

Chairman Walsii. If a controversy arose in any part of the world where 
12,000 or 15,000 people were being subjected to strife, cold, hunger, anti dis- 
comfort, would you feel that the Rockefeller Foundation should hasten to 
relievo that great number of people so suffering? 

Air. G kkene. I think the Rockefeller Foundation is open to api>eals for 
emergency relief from any part of the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the fact that there was no economic base for a 
war or a conflict that left the people so situated make the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion refrain from going hastily to the uid of those human beings? 

Air. Gkkene. I think the Rockefeller Foundation would consider absolutely 
nothing but the needs on the merits of t lie question. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, If you found, for instance, that there were great 
numbers — is it familiar to your mind the account of the names of the people 
and their injuries that were read into the record, constituting the list of 25 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Air. Obeene. Yes, sir; I remember that distinctly. 

Chairman Walsii. If there was a great laxly of people so situated, would 
the fact that their injuries and suffering arose primarily from an economic 
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base, as in Colorado, cause the Rockefeller Foundation to hesitate to go to 
their relief in any way that might suggest itself as being wise and humane? 

Mr. Greene. I tlilnk they would consider the question purely as a Immune 
tariau question. IF there was such a situation in IVnns> Ivania mid North 
Carolina, or anywhere else, where a certain amount of suffering was going 
on, I should say that the Rockefeller Foundation would not consider it as 
its own function to replace the local agencies which might deal with such a 
situation. 

Chairman Walsh. I>ut if it was widespread, like It K in Belgium, growing 
out of the war? 

Mr. Greene. That was a question of live or six millions of poople certain 
to starve unless something was done ami done quit U. 

Chairman Walsh. I used that simpl.v as an illustration. What is the nunc 
l>er that >011 would consider widespread enough disaster to call for that aid? 

Mr. Greene. I could not fix the number. 

Chairman Walsh. What I want to elucidate to tin* commission, and want 
3011 to elucidate to them, is exactly what you mean by stating that the 
trouble in Colorado was economic, and should he approached along those 
lines? 

Mr. Gkkene. That the problem is not a problem or question of charity. 
There are certain conditions then* that iuu-t bo remedied hv legislation partly 
and partl.N by improving the relationship iHdwoen employers and Inlior, and 
perhaps by a new definition of capital on the part of the workmen and a 
new* definition of labor on the part of capital. That is the question upi>or- 
most In Colorado, lm idcntall,\ , there ma.\ he human need of an acute sort, 
but not in that redirect much diflereut from that which exists in localities 
where we do not feel called upon to mter\ene, he< a use primarily that kind 
of intervention should lie left to the local agencies, for reasons which on the 
whole are consistent with those that limit the functions of such a foundation. 

Chairman Wusii. Mr. Greene, > on have kindly soul as a complete list of 
gifts which lm\e btvn made by the Rockefeller Foundation from Ma\ III to 
January I, IfMu. 

Mr. Gkm-ne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai sir. This IK! shows that the foundation through its own 
members has made IP gifts to LI different agencies amounting to JSL^l-MMMl, 
and that through Mr. Rockefeller the huindnt'011 has made r*li gilts to .*>(!, 
totaling $‘l, 110 , 000 . Is that a fair epitome? 

Mr. Greene. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly explain how tins lKt was made up I m* fore it was 
M k nt to the eommission. What part did you have m me preparation of the 
list and the effort made to have it compiled? 

Mr. Greene. It is extruded from the minutes. If does not include the things 
like the investigation of industrial relations, but consists of gifts to outside 
agencies. It does not include appropriations for the support of our own ad- 
ministration and work. 

Chairman Wvlsh. IMease distinguish the mi l are of the bookkeeping as ap- 
plied to work done tor Mr. Rockefeller its compared with W'ork done for the 
Rockefeller Foundation on its own initiative; is there some distinction mad* 1 
in your books? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. Those gifts which Mr. Rockefeller designates or iudreutes 
to us, which w*e call, for convenience, “Founder's requisitions,” those 
founder's requisitions are communicated to me by John I>. Rockefeller, jr. t or 
Ins agent, and instructions are issued to the treasurer by me in the form of 
a duplicate of that requisition indorsed by me. Those gifts are assembled 
at each meeting of the Rockefeller Foundation hoard or of its executive com- 
mittee-— are reported by me as designations by the founder and are approved 
as coming within the corporate puriMises of the board. As 1 have said to 
you, there are many things within the corporate piuqioses of the hoard which 
have personally appealed to Air. Rockefeller, such as gifts to his denomina- 
tion, gifts to the Baptist organizations, which the Rockefeller Foundation 
might nut itself select, but which it has every reason to help on Mr. Rocke- 
feller's recommendation ; merely continuing gifts he has made in the past. 

("hairman Walsh. Different gifts have been noted to government offices, 
for the New York Department of Health, the city superintendent of schools, 
the supervisor of tlie poor for Westchester Count> ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you see any possible embarrassment in such connec- 
tion between the Rockefeller Foundation or any foundation and governmental 
agencies? 

Mr. Grkene. No. sir: I feel there is great good in such gifts, because they 
illustrate a function these boards can fulfill to the great advantage of the 
public, viz, the function of initialing certain lines of public expenditure, which, 
if approved, ought to be taken care of by the public, but which the public will 
not always initiate, botanic it is not suliiciently certain how the experiment 
would work. In that way the gift, for instance, to the department of health 
enabled it to establish, 1 think, the first public diagnostic clinic for venereal 
disease in flu* world, so far as I know', at least the tirst in this country. It 
made it possible for any person or any physician to obtain a diagnosis by means 
of the most approved modern methods for two years, during which time this 
experiment was made here in New York City. And in a year when there was 
univoral ntrenelunent in the city expenses that work was regarded as being 
so well demonstrated, and of such great public benefit, that it effected so much 
for the health and happiness of the citizens, that provision for it was included 
in the city budget of this year. 

Now'. 1 regai-d that as a triumph of that particular policy of a private or- 
ganization, and the same is true in the ease of the schools. There has been 
a gift to further an experiment in the matter of the feeding of the school 
children, a matter in which more experience is probably necessary. 

The General Education hoard work is another instance where there has 
been an admirable result. Tbe Federal Government never felt authorized to 
carry on farm demonstration work except in the States affected with boll 
weevil, although it was just, about as badly needed in the other States, on ac- 
count of some constitutional limitation; but when the General Education hoard 
had carried on farm demonstration in all the other Southern States with 
great advantage to those State-*, Congress, this last \ear took over the entire 
cost of the farm demonstration work to our complete satisfaction. 

Chairman Wvlsh. So Unit from your experience \ou ha\o no doubt and no 
embarrassment of any kind, nor do ,\ou see any that might occur in toe futuro 
from canwing on work of that kind through governmental agencies? 

Mr. Gin fve. No. sir. 

Chairman Ww.su, On the contrary, you see some difficulty 

Mr. Gioh.NF. That, I think, is going to be one* of the great things that pri- 
\ate foundations can accomplish, in taking the initiative. 

Chairman Walsh. JIow much, all told, has the foundation given for that 
Belgian relief, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Grkene. It lias given something like a million dollars. It has engage- 
ments involved in tin* appointment of our war relief commission, and they are 
taking on expenses in Europe of which we are informed from time to time, 
which will go bovond that somewhat: lmt I think at the present moment It 
is a Utile under .*1.000.000— more like $0.10,000. 

Chairman \Y u sir. Who made that gift, was it. Mr. Rockefeller's initiative 
or was it made by the foundation? 

Mr. ( * KEENE. It was the intention of the foundation t» go into that field, and 
it was -voiced by every member of the board at the meeting on October 21, 1014; 
and the executive 4 committee were instructed to take the matter up at once with 
a view to generous action. Mr. Murphy and I were made a subcommittee of 
the executive committee to take further action, because much had to he done, 
and quickly, in the way of chartering ships, etc., and what has been done sub- 
sequently has been done largely under Mr. Murphy’s and my personal super- 
vision. 

Chairman Waimt. Were the Belgian gifts listed to our commission? In the 
questionnaire my attention has boon called to the alleged fact that they are 
not, and I wish now to ask tbe reason? 

Mr. Greene. The reason Is the expenditures by the foundation itself were 
not gifts, properly speaking. We did not send any money to Belgium, hut 
chartered ships and bought food. I could, of course, with entire propriety — 
I might just as well have added that, but I took you at your word and put in 
tbe gifts to other agencies, and excluded such expenditures as Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s work, which N not a gift, but our own work. Our relief work is not 
exactly a gift, but is the carrying on of humanitarian work by our staff. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the dates given in your list intended to mean the 
dates when the appropriations were made or the dates when checks were 
drawn? 
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Mr. Greene. Dates when appropriations were made. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the 75 gifts, how many wore determined upon at a full 
board meeting, or were they all so determined ? 

Mr. Greene. That would be impossible to answer without going into every 
meeting: but ull, of course, were determined at meetings at which a quorum 
was present. j 

Chairman Walsh. What I want to got at is whether in the actual operation 
of the work done it is done by the whole board of trustees or the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Greene. Tbe executive committee acts with complete authority between 
the meetings of the board and actually determines many of the gifts; but on the 
more important matters 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, 1 see; it has been amplified a little here so 1 take 
it in fairness to you I ought to put it to you in advance. 

Mr. Greene. I see. 

Chairman Walsh. Because it is more a matter of getting your attention 
directed to the whole subject. It seems that of Hi gifts by the foundation to 
13 agencies, 5 were on dates when the board met, one when neither met, 
13 when the executive committee met. 

Mr. Greene. I see. 

Chairman Walsii. That is what T meant l>\ that tirst question. 

Mr. Greene. It does not refer to what 1 may cull the founder’s requisitions? 

Chairman Wai.mi. Those are the foundation's own gifts — the larger number 
1 am going to come to next were at the direction of Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Greene. That is contrary to my understanding of the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, will >ou look it up? 

All*. Greene. If you will be good enough to call my attention to the specific 
case. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; I will. Now, >our written record seems to show 
that of 50 gift^ through 49 agencies at the direction of Air. Rockefeller, one 
was made on the date of the board mooting; 47 when no meeting is recorded 
for either the hoard or committee meeting. Is that according to the accepted 
practice of the foundation? 

Air. Greene. Yes; those gifts for purposes olniously within the corjiorate 
objects of the foundation are made by the treasurer on my authorization and 
subject, of course*, to repudiation by the executho committee at its next meet- 
ing; but those gifts are made by the treasurer on my authorization; that Is, 
with the complete understanding of the hoard, of course. 

Chairman Waisii. The foundation has been working since the middle of 
May, 1913, has it not? 

Air. Grefne. It can hardly he said to ha\o boon working since then, hut to 
have been in existence since then. 

Chairman Walsh. The earliest gift recorded is December 5, 1913. Did the 
foundation spend no money between Alay and December except for administra- 
tion purposes? 

Air. Greene. I lane no doubt that is so. It seems to me that we should 
he \ ery well just died, perhaps, in spending even a longer time in deciding what 
we were going to do with so large an income; I think wo should have been 
justified in accumulating tin* whole income for a jour, in order to go very slow 
in the determination of our policies. 

Chairman Walsh. About how much time was spent in investigating the 
13 agencies which the foundation has, of its own mind, without Air. Rocke- 
feller’s recommendation, given mone> to? 

Mr. Greene. Well, I should say a great, deal of time. I could not possibly 
measure it. 

Chairman Walsij. Could jou tell who did the investigating — what indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. Greene. Of the applications which come to us? 

Chairman Walkjj. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene, I should think that Air. Murphy and I did the most in the way 
of assembling the information, and passing judgment on the various repre- 
sentations made to us; and that Air. Rockefeller, jr., came next. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been extended beyond what I intended, and 1 am 
going to run through with some generalizations which I think you can answer 
very briefly, Mr. Greene, regarding large foundations in generul. Under what 
conditions do you consider that endowed corporations might become n menace 
to education or to the Industry and welfare of the musses? 
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Mr. Greene. I think they might become a menace If they departed from the 
relationship which I laid down or described in my statement of yesterda) ; 
that is, by having a continuing indefinite relationship to such organizations. 

Olittirmun Walsh. Hus Mr. Rockefeller, yourself, or the trustees recognized 
any dangers in connection with the future foundations established by him of 
such moment or such immediacy, as you might call it, to call for some action 
upon fclteir part? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir; we have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you feel that the present safeguards give ndequute 
assurance that the various Rockefeller foundations will never become a menace? 

Mr. Gkkknk. 1 Iiojk* so. 

Chairman Walsh. \\ lmt means have been provided by which the public 
would promptly know in case one of the Rockefeller foundations was beiug 
used, whether knowingly or unknowingly, against the public interest? 

Mr. Gkkknk. All our actions nearly are public; that Is, when we make a 
gift to an agency, usually it is published at the other end, whether we publish 
it at our end or not. The essential publicity of those gifts, the large number 
of persons who know what is going on, seems to me to constitute a safeguard. 

Chairman Wvi.mj. Do }ou feel that tiie size of endowments should be limited 
either by the State or the national law — the endowment of a foundation? 

Mr. Gkkknk. X do not, Mr. Chairman, because 1 do not want to see an} ob- 
struction put on the disposition of rich men to dedicate their money to the 
public welfare. I think it would be a great misfortune to have any! lung said 
here or in any other connection which tended to make a rich man who was 
going to dedicate money to the public say: “No; that will get me in for a lot 
of trouble, and l will blow it in on myself.” 1 tliink nothing should be done 
which would tend to make men of wealth less inclined to dedicate their money 
to the public good. 

Chairman Walsh. Should foundations he required to consume their income, 
or be prohibited iron) showing an increase in capital out of income aci'iunis 
for a stated period of live or ten years? 

Mr. Gkkknk. I think the urgent things needing to he done are so much in 
excess of any income that that question is rather academic. If any abuse 
threatened in that direction, I should be entire!} in favor of su< 1) limitation, it 
is possible the foundation might want to accumulate an income lor a joar or 
two in anticipation of some very large appropriation, lmt unbuaril.v I should 
consider that a wholly theoretical and academic 4 question. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the payment of foundation funds to members of 
governing boards be prohibited or specifically restricted in the act of incor- 
poration? 

Mr, Gkkknk. 1 think there should he a restriction to reasonable compensa- 
tion for services rendered. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that in the act itself? 

Mr. Gkkknk. 1 do not recall exactly, but it is in our fundamental law some- 
where. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the legislature or Congress prescribe minimum 
qualifications for trusters or proscribe that qualifications be staled in the 
record ? 

Mr. Gkkknk. 1 should find it almost impossible to imagine any formal quali- 
fication which would be desirable to which legislative sanction could be given. 
My answer therefore would have to be in the negative. 

Chairman Walsh. Should benevolent corporations be required by their in- 
corporating acts (o report both fiscal and service operations to officers of the 
State or national government which incorporate them, as required by such 
ytate or national officers? 

Mr. Gkkknk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How often should such reports he rendered? 

Mr. Gkkknk. At least once a year. 

Chairman Waisit. Should the records of foundations incorporated by the 
legislature or Congress be open to public inspection as are the records of public 
officers? 

Mr. Gkkknk. I should feel doubtful on that point. I think that they should 
lie accessible to well-qualified persons. I think they should not be public be- 
cause, as Mr. Rockefeller pointed out in ills testimony, unfavorable action on 
many applications is often taken for reasons not at all derogatory to the ap- 
plicant, and it might have a very injurious effect. We are obliged constantly 
to decline to take up many charitable activities which merit support. Aud if 
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it was known that we declined to aid them it might he thought that that was 
some reflection upon them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you suggest any other limitation that you think 
should be placed upon — at least partial public inflection of the mortis of tin* 
foundation ? 

Mr. Greene. No; I can not suggest any specific measure of that sort. I 
should be perfectly willing to have the published reiwirt made twice a year or 
quarterly. 1 think those reports should not be so frequent as lo la* vexa- 
tious and interfere with the work of the foundation; hut anything that seemed 
to be a reasonable published report — reasonably fmpient public report — should 
be made yearly, semiannually, or quarterly. 

Chairman Walsh. Should trustees 1m* expected to inform Ihemsohos as to 
the qualifications of their investigators? 

Mr. Greene. They certainly should. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you say that an otlicer of one of the large founda- 
tions carries the weight of the foundation rather than his own personal weight 
when he participates in the local activities within the field of the foundation’s 
program? For instance, do you think his word would carry more weight 
along these governmental lines that we have mentioned than that of an in- 
dividual? 

Mr. Greene. I think that is a factor wo must undoubtedly take into ac- 
count, that lie can not wholly disassociate himself. That is often n great det- 
riment. but a member of a foundation, finding an interest in certain matters as 
any other citizen is just as much entitled as any oilier citizen to e a press his 
opinion, though he may feel a little more hesitation on that account. Hut 1 
do not think that should Ik? any reason for inaction. As a citizen, l think be 
should participate actively in public affairs. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o'clock p. m. 
Kindly resume tin* stand at that time. Mr. Greene. 1 think 1 am about through, 
but others may ha\e some questions. 

AFTERNOON NKsMON 2 1*. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will pleav* he In order and we will proceed. 

Mr. Greene. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEROME D. GREENE— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock sa\s he lias some questions he 
would like to ask. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you toll this commission, Mr. Greene, how 
many of the directors of the Rockefeller Foundation an* interested in tin* Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr, Greene. Mr. John I). Rockefeller Jr., and Mr. Starr .1. Murphy are now* 
directors of that company. 1 was until January 1. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What control lias the Rockefeller Foundation o\er 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Greene. None whaUwer. Did you say what interest? 

Mr. Weinstock, Vos; the foundation as a foundation. 

Mr. Greene. It has a bond investment in the bonds of the Colorado In- 
dustrial Co. to the amount of $1,600,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is in the nature of an investment? 

Mr. Greene. That is in the nature of un in\estnient. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is a little over I per cent of its gross 
holdings; that is, the gross holdings of the foundation are $100,000,000? 

Mr. Greene. Ves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And out of that $100,000,000 is $1,600,000 invest- 
ment on the part of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Air. Greene. Yes. Mr. Costigan yesterday stated thar we had other interests 
in Colorado to the extent of about $10,000,000. Of course he was counting for 
Colorado, I suppose, every railroad security of a railroad that passes through 
Colorado, but I think that was perhaps somewhat straining the meaning of 
the words that our real in tcretH there, investment interests, were something 
very far short of the figure Mr. Costigan named. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What power, if any, has the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, or rather the board of directors of the Rockefeller Foundation, in con- 
trolling or guiding or directing the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 
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Mr. Gbee.ne. It has no interest whatever, Mr. Welnstock. If the ldentit> of 
* interest in the sense that Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Murphy are members of 
both has any bearing on the situation, I should hope that it would mean, ns to 
the future policies of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; if there were any effect, 
it would be an effect in which the general humane interest of that body of 
men — the foundation — was a factor. It certainly would go in that direction 
rather than in u contrary direction. 

I (‘ini not imagine how the fact that nine-tenths of the time of those gen- 
tlemen was sj lent in \ery earnest consideration of how best to fulfill their func- 
tions as trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation would have an adverse effect 
on their judgment as directors of an industrial corporation. May I say one 
thing more, however, with reference to that point? A good deal of reference 
has been made to the Colorado Fu<‘l & Iron Co., as if Mr. John I). Rockefeller 
were in business there. It is true that that is one exceptional case in which 
largely on account of fortuitous circumstances he lmd an interest to an amount 
which justified Ids standing by the property, so to speak, during a building-up 
period, in order to place it upon a linn financial basis. That process has been 
going on. There are vary few instances wherein Mr. Rockefeller can be said 
to he in business in that scum*, lie lms retired from business, and so far as I 
know it is not the intention of Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. Rockefeller, jr., or 
Mr. Murphy, or any other member of the foundation, to go into business or to 
k<*ep in business in the sense that lms been attributed to their connection with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

I might call it almost an accidental condition. I recall only one or two 
companies In which Mr. Rockefeller may be said to be standing by the property, 
with all that that means, for its financial stability during a period when it is 
gradually being worked up on to a strong financial basis, and Ids mere standing 
by, I think, in some instances is a matter of tremendous value to a large body 
of small stockholders whose interests are thus safeguarded. But it is au 
accidental relation. 

Commissioner Whin mock. If the directorate of the Rockefeller Foundation 
has no control and no influence over the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., what foun- 
dation was there, then, .yesterday for this statement made on the part of Mr. 
Costigan. I read from his testimony. He said: “The Rockefeller Foundation, 
If I am correctly advised, and if I understood Mr. Rockefeller correctly the 
other day, was incorporated in the State of New York in 1013 for the dis- 
semination of knowledge, the prevention of suffering, and the promotion of 
the well-being and the civilization of the people of the United States and of the 
world. 

“ Practically within a year after this incorporation its promoters had the 
restMMisibiliUv properly laid at their very door for a record of total failure along 
each of the designated lint's of activity. They, or at least those most inlluential 
in the foundation, hud sanctioned or permitted the spread of misinformation on 
matters of public importance of the first degree, the conclude enlargement of 
human misery, and an unmistakable lapse from just living human standards 
entirely at variance with our boasted civilization.” 

While this does not say so directly, yet it leaves the very pronounced in- 
ference that the situation in mind on the part of Mr. Costigan was the Colorado 
situation. 

Mr. Ghkknk. In so far as the statement implies that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, a now organization, horn hardly out a jenr ago, is a factor in the Colorado 
'it uutlon, it is absolutely false and unjust. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. Pardon me; he goes on further to say; 

“ In a great human crisis, industrially speaking, precipitated within the very 
household of Mr. Rockefeller, his foundation lias been heedless or impotent. 
And the conclusion forced on an unprejudiced public has been and is that 
Mr. Rockefeller, the business man, has cold lienrtedly and without hesitation 
brushed aside and imposed silence upon Mr. Rockefeller the philanthropist.” 

Mr. Ukkene. I hardly care to debate that assertion, Mr. Welnstock. It was 
made by a gentleman who, however well informed with regard to general 
conditions in Colorado, was delivering here as a witness material which was 
the summing up of an attorney rather than the statement of a man, of facts 
of his own knowledge. And I should rather not be drawn into a debate as to 
those assertions. 

In saying that the Rockefeller Foundation is not concerned* with the situation, 
and has not l>een concerned with the situation in Colorado, I think I have said 
all that it is Incumbent upon me to say. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Then, from your point of view there w*ns no foun- 
dation for Mr. Oostignn’s statement? 

Mr. Greene. I think it was unjust, Mr. Weinstoek. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Gurretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Mr. Greene, according to your statement, con- 
tinuity of gifts or aid continuously given, might tend to create a spirit of 
subserviency on the part of the receiver? 

Mr. Greene. It seems to me so. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. And then you followed with the statement that 
in some direct Iona you had given for a period of 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; we have made some pledges, I think, for 10 years. So 
far as l know, none for longer than 10 years. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. I think the language used was 10 or 15 years. I 
only want to quote that correctly. 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Commissioner Guiretson. Now. isn’t the very thing that you say might be 
brought about by continuous performance reasonably engendered by a period of 
continuity of 10 years? 

Mr. Greene. I think not where the purpose of the gift; as is usually the 
rase, is that of initiating or demonstrating a line of activity which the public 
has not yet fully decided to support. The purpose of the Uoekefeller Founda- 
tion has* not lx**on and is not primarily to do the community’s work for It. 
A self-respecting community, like a self-respecting individual, rather prefers 
to do its own work ; but a community will accept the function, it scents, of such 
mi organization as the Uoekefeller Foundation in the way of experiment and 
demonstration. 

As to local charities in the State wldeh created the Uoekefeller Founda- 
tion, a slightly 'different situation arises, because the foundation may be 
considered to he. in a sense, a citizen of that State, and to have <vrtaln 
obligations of citizenship to support charities and other obligations. That 
danger might arise under those conditions; but there is no more con- 
stantly pressing consideration in our minds than that of not emit lug a con- 
dition of dependence upon the foundation which will pro cut the community 
from having the right sense of its own obligation. That sense on our part is 
often considered a hardship by persons who think we have plenty of money 
and who have diflloulty in raising funds themselves, and who would much 
prefer to have us do the whole thing. You would be surprised, I think, at the 
number of times we are asked to assume the whole load, and we decline to 
do so. 

Commissioner Oarretron. If it is the settled belief and policy of the 
foundation to inculcate self-respect in the community and to encourage the 
community to assume those burdens that are properly its own, is not the corol- 
lary of that that you should also breed it in the individual in exactly the same 
degree and follow a policy that is liable to go against the paternalism theory 
of the employer wherever you find It? 

Mr. Greene. But the Rockefeller Foundation does not make gifts to indi- 
a idmtls. 

Commissioner Garreison. I am not speaking of gifts at all; but will not 
the inculcating of an independent spirit lead to an attitude which does in- 
culcate that? 

Mr. Greene. By what means? 

Commissioner Gvkrktsow By e\er> means legitimately within its power. In 
other words, that is the exact doctrine that men associated together in trade- 
unions stand for — that is. the breeding of selt’-resi>ect and the assertion of 
right on the part of the man to ct rtuin things and not to he given to him as a 
dole. 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Commissioner Garret, son. The Idea is the same and the opportunity is the 
same. 

Mr. Greene. Yes; and in so far as that idea exists, it seems to me one which 
is entirely consistent with our ideas and should have our moral support. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Now*, following up the idea of continuity of gifts 
and. in line with your own testimony in some respects, as to what might take 
place under a pernicious management at some time in the future if the founda- 
tion entered uism a steady campaign, great reference has been made to public 
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opinion as a regulating power and as a correcting power. If they started out 
under the educational system with a plan of teachers’ pension s and other 
methods recognized ns legitimate, If legitimately applied, of affecting and con- 
trolling the whole corps of teachers extending from the kindergarten to the 
higher collegiate institution, pensions for all clusses of instructors, with a 
steady campaign of that kind conducted for a generation, what would be the 
condition of public opinion at the end of that generation? Would it bo a 
natural or an artificial public opinion fostered and created by the very in- 
fluence — 

Mr. Greene. I think very likely it would he artificial ; but it requires an ex- 
penditure of a sum of money compared with which the capital of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation would be only a small fraction. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Then the pernicious foundation would he limited 
only by the amount of money at its disposal in carrying out a propaganda, of 
tliut kind? 

Mr. Greene. Assuming that it was carrying such propaganda? 

Commissioner Gakretson. Certainly. 

Mr. Greene. It would certainly — the experience of pensioning agencies shows 
that even for higher education the resources likely to come to any one giving 
institution or foundation are going to l>e very inadequate to come anywhere 
near dealing with that problem. So it is an academic question, wholly outside 
of the range of possibility, I should say, as to any extensive use of the funds 
of the foundation for that purpose. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Ju your opinion, has there at any time Ixvn an 
influence of that kind exerclstsl either on the press or the pulpit or any form 
of education that has had that effect? 

Mr. Greene. Influence 

Commissioner Gakretson. Financial influences. 

Mr. Greene. So far as I have observed, none that has had any evil effect. I 
think there has been great pressure brought to bear to improve some of the 
minimum standards of school eiliciency — minimum standards for admission to 
college — which has enormously improved education throughout the United 
States — not by specifying doctrines to he taught, but by holding communities 
up, perhaps, to a standard— a very moderate standard — and thus inciting the 
members of the communities affected to put a pressure on their own fellow 
citizens, which has resulted in a great improvement of education in the United 
States. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Assuming that public opinion in the Unit<*d States 
is absolutely uninfluenced by any man, what has public opinion as evidenced 
either by court action or legislative enactment really accomplished in the way 
of creating activities, pernicious or other, according to the opinion of any great 
corporation on this continent — industrial corporation? 

Mr. Greene. I should say that one had only to keep his ears and eyes ojkui 
and to have been a person of average intelligence living in the Unit«*d States in 
the last 15 years to see that public opinion had had an enormous influence in 
changing the whole attitude of the persons who were carrying on business in 
lids country. 

Commissioner Gakretson. lias it curbed actual activities in any actual di- 
rection? 

Mr. Greene. It seems so to me. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Legislative or court? 

Mr. Greene. It seems to me so. The whole ethics of business, it seems to me, 
has hud a great change during tl>e last 15 years. As Mr. Eliot testified, a great 
many things used to be done by men who now' frankly admit them, but w ho say 
they would not dream now of doing any such thing. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is ethics; but neither legislative nor court 
procedure. 

Mr. Greene. No; but 

Commissioner Gakretson (interrupting.) If the ethics have !>een lettered, 
that is one thing; but what practical result in the way of creating those activi- 
ties has taken place. 

Mr. Greene. That would require a greater familiarity with the recent legis- 
lation than I have, and I am not a competent person to speak on that point 
My impression, however, is very strong that desirable legislation has taken 
place along those lines. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Now, going over to another feature, have you any 
personal familiarity with the Lemleux Act, as it is called? 
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Mr. Greene. I have read it through. I think, several times. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, its practical workings in Canadian indus- 
try — that is a Canadian Industrial act. 

Mr. Greene. No; I have not studied its practical application In relntiou to 
strikes and threatened strikes as to which it lms been used. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Well, are you aware ns to whether or not it has 
been conformed to or has been absolutely disregarded by both interests? 

Mr. Greene. I am not aware as to the extent to which It has been followed. 
I am aware that it has been the means of preventing strikes which would lum* 
been disastrous to the general public on some occasions — by information. I 
could not tell you. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Have you studied any as to what its effect had 
been in destroying the power of labor unions and paralyzing that power? 

Mr. Greene. I do not see, Mr. Gurretson, how it could paralyze them in any 
legitimate activity, because what the act calls for is to withhold aggressive 
action, leading to strike or lockout, until there has hivn an opportunity for the 
public to get the farts. I do not see how anybody could complain of that. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Are you aware of the fact that the employer has 
provenly in scores of instances used that interval to fortify himself against the 
impending struggle? 

Mr. Greene. Fortify himself in what way, do you mean? 

Commissioner G \ it ret son. By preparing and hiring men to take the places of 
the men who threaten to leave his servlets and other 

Mr. Greene (interrupting). I suppose those facts among ot hers would become 
public, would they not? 

Commissioner G uuurrsov They are notoriously public. 

Mr. Greene. Thai is tin* result that I should hope would occur. 

Commissioner Garrktson. They are notoriously public. You have never heard 
of them? 

Mr. Greene. I have heard of the fact that the act has not in all instances 
applied in the way in which it was hoped, but as n contribution to Industrial 
jHMice through the greater publicity of the acts of both employers and employees, 
I think it Is a significant contribution. I do not think anyone would deny that. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Referring to publicity, what is the difference be- 
tween a system of publicity that buys the space in a newspaper through paying 
the money for a place In its advertising columns, or using methods to inlluence 
editorial columns, or using what are called the frank, oi>en publicity systems, 
provided the two were arranged for putting across exactly the same fact or 
misstatement of fact? 

Mr. Greene. All I he difference between a deceptive or dishonest method and a 
frank, open, and honest method. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then a frank misstatement of the fact is desirable 
and a hidden method of putting out a misstatement of fact is undesirable? 

Mr. Greene. Y'es; because the responsibility is fixed by the statement that it 
is put out by authority, is put out to be knocked down by anybody who has got 
the fact to knock it down with. 

Commissioner Garkmson. Then the dissemination of untruth, if done openly 
and by a responsible person, is not subject to criticism? 

Mr. Greene. If done in good faith it is subject to criticism possibly on grounds 
of judgment or want of intelligence; but it is not open to criticism on the ground 
of honesty. The reason why the indirect method of publicity Is not as desirable 
as the direct is that the indire<t method makes list* of a blind or shield and any 
artificial prestige which the journal, magazine, or editorial column may give In 
addition to the intrinsic merit of the proiiosltlon which is being supported. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then an ojfien statement that It is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, when in fact it Is only a fraction of a 
truth, is the proper method of presenting it? 

Mr. Greene. We are all under obligations to try to get the whole truth and 
state the whole truth; and any failure to take reasonable precaution to get the 
whole truth in a statement that purports to be the whole truth can not l>e too 
severely censured. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You referred to certain feudal characteristics in the 
conduct of affairs lu Colorado as a necessity In a crude community. Is not 
what constitutes a crude community largely a matter of opinion? 

Mr. Greene. I think I did not state that perhaps. I did not make the sweep- 
ing general statement that they were a necessity in crude communities. They 
seem to be necessary under certain conditions of society in order to supply con- 
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venlences or facilities of education, or what not, which would otherwise not be 
obtained. 

Commissioner Garkj-tron. Why should they not he obtained iu such communi- 
ties? 

Mr. Grekxi. Presumably, they would be provided by the corporation only 
because they were not provided, or would not be provided, in any other way. 
Where that is not true it certainly would not lie justifiable. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Does an obligation rest upon the State to furnish 
certain of those? 

Mr. Greene. 1 think the obligation rests primarily upon the State, and it re- 
flects upon the State that that issue should arise. Although I think there is a 
feeling that as the corporation is presumably getting a profit from its operations, 
it should, through the incidence of taxation, be paying a substantial part of the 
costs. Hut I think the State should assume the function. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hut if on the other hand the corporation is evading 
the payment of proper taxes through influence it exerts 

Mr. Greene (interrupting). Of course 

Commissioner Garrrtson (interrupting). Over the taxing powers 

Mr. Greene. That is absolutely abhorent to any decent man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever made any investigation to find out 
whether or not the companies that perforin this — that on account of this system 
of feudalism are evading any of those responsibilities, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. Oh, it is possible. 

Commissioner Garretson. I say lm\o you made any investigation? 

Mr. Greene. I have not made any investigation. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you consider that a proper thing for investi- 
gation by n director of that corporation— which you are not now? 

Mr. Greene. I should feel that it was entirely a proper subject of investiga- 
tion. It is one of those things which, with the proper degree of contact between 
the director and the officers of the company and the property, would become a 
matter of knowledge to he observed — it would he observed. That state of 
affairs would become known, if there was the proper amount of contact. 

Commissioner Garretson. If a director knew he could not evade the respon- 
sibility for (ho pernicious form of notion, would it? 

Mr. Greene. The quest ion ns to his precise responsibility for it and the 
reasonable efforts which he should make to prevent such a state of affairs 
would he another question that I should not he able to pass upon without 
knowing the facts. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not talking about the degree of responsi- 
bility, hut there would he responsibility there? 

Mr. Greene. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going hack to this question of interlocking direc- 
tors, the question of interlocking directorates has only been dealt with by the 
foundation in its reports from the standpoint of interlocking among the various 
institutions that are gathered in the general group? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Commissioner G vrrktson. Carrying it further into its ordinary meaning as 
applied to-day, as between an institution like the foundation and large indus- 
trial corporations, there is very little of It at present in that direction; but if 
it existed, if men who were in charge as directors of those large enterprises* 
wore likewise directors of the foundation, do you belies the man whose moral 
souse permitted him to exploit the public in his business could dissociate him- 
self and that that moral sense would rise up and dominate his vote in the 
foundation on an entirely different basis? 

Mr. Greene. I think that kind of a man would he wholly unfit to be a mem- 
ber of a foundation. I think that as a practical matter It is a good thing for 
charitable corporations to have on their boards of directors men of affairs. 

I should not specify that they necessarily needed to be directors of corpora- 
tions, but they might frequently he such. I think that they are likely perhaps 
to be men of more practical vision than men whose lives are exclusively 
devoted to philanthropy, because I think there is always a tendency on the 
part of those of us who are denllng wholly with philanthropy to become per- 
haps a little theoretical, perhaps a little sentimental, not sufficiently practical, 
and that It is of advantage to have men of affairs associated with us. I think 
that in the case of an executive like myself, whose whole time is supposed to be 
devoted to the foundation, it would be a mistake for such an executive to hold 
exacting directorships. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Then you believe tlmt a man who conducted a 
business on what might be termed an unmoral basis that the moral could not 
dominate him altogether in the other connection? 

Mr. Greene. A man of that sort 1 should not seek as a colleague in the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Commissioner Garhktson. Do you believe from your own experience, Mr. 
Greene, that a man of strongly dominant character being the founder of an 
Institution like this, that men can lie associated with him in the conduct 
thereof without being compelled to bow to the dominancy of the Individual 
himself, if it is asserted? 

Mr. Greene. I think it is possible. There is no use blinking the fact when 
a man’s salary is paid from a certain source it has just this degree of. signifi- 
cance: His tenure is dependent upon his giving satisfaction to ids employer, 
and there are men perhaps of a Ope such that that would mean subserv- 
ience. I happen to know that Mr. Rockefeller has no use for a man of that 
Ope whatsoever. I have never known, with the exception of President Eliot, 
a man with whom I have been associated who is more completely dominated 
by the idea of coming to bis decisions by conference and consultation on the 
part of men who he thinks will be independent and fearless in the expression 
of their opinions. lie docs not care where a suggestion comes from. He is 
perfectly willing to reverse bis own opinion the next minute, even if the office 
boy or anybody else suggests the idea, which on its intrinsic merits Js better 
than the idea which lie previously followed. That happens to he Ids charac- 
teristic. I think it is a most fortunate one, and, in fact, most people would not 
he content to he associated with a man who conducted his affairs differently. 

Commissioner Garret sox. Then that wry iidluenee does reach not only from 
the immediate circle of those in contact with the founder, but on the application 
of the same principle would reach as far as the benefactions went, provided 
they entered in any degree into the same set of human feelings? 

Mr. Greene. There is always the possibility, It seems to me, of setting up a 
relationship of undue subserviency. We can only guard ourselves from it by 
care and good judgment in the exercise of our function. 

CommKsioner Garretson. Then, in every criticism that has been made, first, 
against the existence of foundations, and, second, against the menace that they 
might present once you grant the premise that it might fall in the future into 
e\il hands, your own testimony lias confirmed the attitude of those who have 
soon the menace tlmro if that condition did exist? 

Mr. Greene. I do not recent in the slightest degree the suggestion that there 
might he a menace. Foundations of tins typo are rather new, although endow- 
ments are not new', and any public-spirited citizen is entitled to the full 
expression of his \iews on the subject, and the suggestion that they might 
he a menace a priori by no means ought to he dismissed in an off-hand way; 
I should think that that question was one in which nobody could lie more inter- 
ested than we are, because, after all, we are limited by tlie tenure of *>ur 
lives, and we have some interest in the carrying on of the foundation into the 
future. 

Commissioner Garretson. Just one more question, and this is of a practical 
nature. I do not know whether you will care to express an opinion upon It or 
not. I do not know whether your investigations have over taught you any- 
thing of the attitude of the lower official strata in an industrial corporation ; 
that is, the bosses who come directly in contact with the men. Have you ever 
had occasion to notice how' thoroughly that class of officials, the miners, reflect 
the attitude and opinion of t lie head of the industry? 

Mr. Greene. I think they often do reflect the attitude and opinion of that 
head. I think sometimes also they fail to reflect it, and that men coming 
up from the laboring class into positions of responsibility for which they are 
not accustomed are often more likely to lie martinets to the men under them 
than the owners of the property would have any idea of. 

Commissioner Garretson. There is no doubt. I think that is true. What 
I desire to bring out more fully is this: Your idea is exactly that that was 
embodied in the old slaveholding theory, that a negro made a worse taskmaster? 

Mr. Greene. I wouldn't say that ns a general reflection on such men, because 
I have been told, on what I think is good authority, that that Is a danger which 
has been kept In vlew r in the corporation with which I am connected, with 
which I have been connected. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, speaking of this phase of It, that there Is 
an immense power lies for either good or evil in the full expressed attitude of 
the head of a corporation as reflected by the downstairs boss? 
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Mr. Greene. I think so. T think It Is apparent in everything. It Is apparent 
in the public-service corjiorutioiis, where an attitude of iiulifference to the 
welfare of the public is expressed right away by the behavior of the lowest 
employee in his contact with the public, and if the head of the company is 
attentive to the public Interest and is himself courteous and open in his 
relations you see at once a difference in every rank of employee In relation 
to the public. 

Commissioner Garketson. Then, if for any reason the head of the corpora- 
tion, the executive head, had seen tit to change Ids opinion .in regard to 
certain matters in the conduct as to what he considered desirable In the con- 
duct of a business affecting the personal relation, no greater agency for its 
successful carrying out could be utilized than the full operation of that change 
to that class of men? 

Mr. Gkekne. 1 think that all of us, if we, to use the expression that you used 
yourself the other day, “grow in grace,” we shall probably exercise a better 
inlluenee upon such organization as we happen to he connected with, and 
that any improvement or change such as you suggest, would tend to lie 
reflected In the conduct of the business. 

Commissioner Gakrktkux. In that case open confession would not only be 
good for the soul, hut would he good for the other fellow's laxly? 

Mr. (ikef.ni:. I should think it would be good for everybody. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. How often do you see Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr. ? 

Mr. Greene. Very rarely. 

Chairman Walsii. Is it true that Mr. Gates, who formerly had charge of 
these activities, did not see him for eight years at one time? 

Mr. Greene. I do not know whether il is true or not. That surprises me. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard that statement made? 

Mr. Greene. Have I heard that statement made? 

Chairman Walsii. Have you heard it made before? 

Mr. Greene. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. You say \ery rarelv. I would like you to state Jii'J about 
how frequently do you sec' him. I>o you see him as much as once a week? 

Mr. Greene. 1 think I have seen Mr. John 1). Rockefeller, sr,, twice In tin* 
hut five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Twice in the last five years? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What period of time 

Mr. Greene (interrupting). And never at a meeting of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Chairman Waish. Never at a meeting of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Gkkknk. T\’o, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, where do you gather this view that you have just 
gh*en of Mr. Rockefeller, sr.? Was it prior to five years ago, or during those two 
visits, or through some one else, or how? 

Mr. Gkkknk. It was through the policies of his associates, which I knew to he 
policies in which — In the making of wldch he had bail a very important pari. 
Of course, largely through my intimate association with Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Rut it was to that extent secondhand acquaintance. It lias been 
confirmed by a visit of some weeks with Mr. Rockefeller last year, in which I 
had a good opportunity to verify my impression. 

Chairman Walsii. Your statement about accepting suggestions flint grow* out 
of a conference with the office hoy is a mere statement of what other persons 
connected with him or tradition, as It w r ere, of his life? 

Mr. Grkene. My statement hud reference to Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Jr. I 
have no right to extend it to Mr. Rockefeller, sr. 

Chairman Walsh. How often has Mr. Ivy Lee seen John R. Rockefeller, sr., 
if you knoiv? 

Mr. Greene. I do not happen to know, but I think probably two or tlm»e 
times. 

Chairman Walsh. He has seen him, though? 

Mr. Greene. I think it lias been testified to here. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoiv about Mr. Starr J. Murphy; how often does he see 
Mr. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Murphy is Mr. Rockefeller's personal counsel, and has fre- 
quently been In conference with him, but how often I could not say. Rut l 
should supiK>se many times a year. 
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Chairman Walsh. You are on the personal staff of John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mi*. Greene. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Aiul (lie duties of the staff were to advise Mr. Rockefeller 
about investments? How did you advise with him? 

Mr. Gbkkne, With the committee, as he called it, we formulated our recom- 
mendation. 

Chairman Walsh. In writing? 

Mr. Greene. Often in writing and often transmitted through Mr. Jolm D. 
Rockefeller, jr., for him to pass upon. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Mackenzie King, how often has he seeu Mr. 
Rockefeller, more than once, Mr. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Greene. I do not know, sir. i think he has seen him once. I am not sure 
whether he has seen him twice or not. 

Chairman Wai.rh. The reason I asked you about Mr. Gates was that it had 
been stated to one of our investigators — and I want jou to know that - - 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the reason I asked you the quest inn. 

Mr. Greene. It is quite possible. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Gates stated himself, while he was the personal ad- 
viser of John D. Rockefeller, sr., attending to those various activities, that he 
had not seen him for eight years at one period. 

Mr. Grlene. Mr. Rockefeller, sr.. has been in retirement from active partici- 
pation in business for about 15 years. 1 think it is about 15 years, and it is 
quite possible that during those 15 years eight years elapsed during which Mr. 
Gates's communications were made wholly in writing or through the medium 
of Mr. Jolm I). Rockefeller, jr. That is quite conceivable. May L make one 
other statement, very brietly? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. If you will kindly hold it over until 1 ask ,voti a few 
questions, theu you may make It. 

Mr. Greene. Certainly. 

Chairman Walhii. Have v<m ever conducted anv investigation along any of 
the lines planned by the foundation? 

Mr. Greene. No. 

Chairmau Walsh. Have you ever supervised nnj ? 

Mr. Grelne. May I follow that by saying 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly; make* any explanation .von desire. 

Mr. Greene. The Rockefeller Foundation lias n<»t planned nian.v things yet. 
It has planned this investigation in industrial relations. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jou ever 

Mr. Griunk (interrupting). 1 have never made a stud.v of industrial rela- 
tions. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Have you ever supervised any such investigation as Is 
planned by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Greene. I have not supervised such investigation, bul I have had experi- 
ence in university administration, in which one is brought in contact with men 
who are qualified Investigators, and it gives a certain amount of experience in 
forming opinions of men, their methods of work, and certain scientific standards 
which apply generally. 

Chairman Walsh. That leads to another question. Will you briefly stall' 
now what part of your past experience you consider has particularly fitted you 
to direct the many lines of activity planned by llie Rockefeller Foundation? 
Give the character of the work that has preceded this work. 

Mr. Greene. I would rather have that question answered by those who are 
responsible for my appointment, Mr. Chairman. I do not claim any special 
qualification for tills work. If I have any. 1 presume it is derived largely from 
my experience in university administration, and the administration of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, briefly and as concisely as possible, of vvhal did 
your university investigation consist, or, for instance, that might equip you to 
supervise the investigation of industrial relations of the country and the 
world? 

Mr. Greene. Intimate association with men of that ty|>e in the Harvard 
faculty, with every one of whom I was intimately acquainted, and with gen- 
eral lines of work. But T do not pretend to he an exiwrt in that or in any other 
line of special Investigation. I do not think it is necessary. I do not think 
it follows that the executive of a charity like this or of a university needs to 
be an expert in the various branches of inquiry carried out. The president of 
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the university can not be an expert chemist, an expert sociologist, and an 
expert lawyer, but he may be very competent to form an opinion as to men In 
all those fields of activity. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please furnish the commission with a tran- 
script of any resolution or memoranda or other data which exists in regard to 
the increase in membership of the trustees of the foundation? 

Mr. Ghkene. There are no such resolutions or memoranda with regard to the 
increase. Then* are resolutions appointing or electing President Eliot and 
Mr. Hepburn and those I gave to the agent of the commission day before yes- 
terday I think. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have given us all of that thut you have? 

Mr. Gkkkne. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a couple of questions, which 
I will. We have the practice of allowing a few questions to be asked. Some 
gentleman wants to know this: 

Is there no possibility for a great nation such as this to provide itself with 
all of the Institutions which are of vital necessity to its life, without having 
them bestowed by the good will of an individual? 

Mr. (iheene. The resources of this country would undoubtedly be sufficient, 
lmt I think that most people would agree, without lacking in any deference to 
the independence and patriotism of our legislators that in the field of activity 
in which we are engaged, pri\ale institutions have a certain advantage, par- 
ticularly in the way of initiation. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated tills morning 

Mr. U ueene (interrupting). They are all equally in the control of the 
people. It was a disappointment to me when I had charge of the Rockefeller 
Foundation charter bill in Congress, that it did not pass there, because it 
seemed to me that it was nothing more or less than creating a trusteeship or 
receivership for the benefit of the American people, that no matter what the 
person’s opinions were with regard to the money in question, here was an 
opportunity to s<*e that fortune, or a substantial part of it, put it in trust for 
the American people. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt work have you, any of your foundations or boards, 
Initiated that June not in some respects been carried on before? 

Mr. C iu:ene. I think it would be impossible to name anything probably that 
hud not been done before in tilts world. There was the institution for medical 
research. There are but few in Europe, and none of them now in Europe ac- 
tually endowed as (lie Rockefeller Institute. The bookworm work bad elements 
of novelty in it, of course, but whether it was unprecedented or not I should 
not be able to say. 

Chairman Wm.sh. You stated this morning that you do not think it nec- 
essary to have reports of foundations open to general public inspection. That 
is, you w ou id extend the privilege of inspection to those who might be partic- 
ularly interested or for some reason. Is that a fair statement? This is handed 
to me bv some one else. 

Mr. Greene. I Should not wish to have anything concealed. It would not he 
to the interest of the foundation tluit any of its doings, it seems to me, be 
withheld from the public. Of course, there are matters under discussion, half 
formulated schemes, the pros and cons of which are being urged, and the pub- 
lication of which prematurely might prejudice the end in view. Rut when the 
thing is done and becomes a matter of record, money appropriated, there is 
nothing, it seems to me .that ought not to be known, and if it were thought 
best to permit some representative of the public interest to inspect tbe minutes, 
there certainly should not he anything in the minutes that we should object to 
having inspected in that way. • 

Chairman Wai.sii. This is followed by the question: Suppose the foundation 
knowingly or otherwise did something against the interest of the people, how 
can the people, the ordinary man. get this information if you would not allow 
the complete public inspection of the foundation's work? 

Mr. ( 1 KEENE. By the condition or terms of that very question if it is a matter 
of such serious import I fancy it would be known. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is anything that you wish to submit that you 
have not been asked in emplification or explanation of your testimony, we will 
be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Greene. There is just one thing I should like to mention, because on two 
or three occasions I have heard reference made to the bird refuge in Louisiana 
bought by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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I imagine that that has appeared to some people iierhnps ns the sotting 
np of an aviary for somebody’s amusement, or to take care of birds for con- 
siderations merely of humanity. 1 am not saying that that would not be an 
adequate motive. I think It could not be justified, however, on grounds of 
great urgency. 

The meson the Rockefeller Foundation paid $225,000 for a large tract of 
land — I have forgotten how many acres, 85,000 acres I think — in Louisiana 
was that one of the most serious dangers which is now Threatening American 
agriculture is its total blight, now in one region and now in u not her, by 
insects, and the enemy of the insects, and the protector of our agriculture of 
our farmer is the insectivorous birds. These birds have certain migration, 
seasons of migration, and at certain times of the year they congregate in some 
parts of our country, and the pothunter can go in there and slaughter them 
by the million, for food or for sport, or plumage or what not. It takes them 
when they are defenseless, when they are there in enormous numbers and 
threatens to obliterate the whole sjiecie*, as whole species have b«*eii tints 
obliterated, unless some one, a public-spirited man, something such as the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, which Inis bought Marsh Island, In the same region 
and as Mdlhenny which dedicated another tract In the same region to the 
same work, unless the American public follows the example ami lias a reserva- 
tion elsewhere there is groat danger that will threaten the agriculture of our 
country. 

We have only to look at the object lesson in Jamaica where vegetation was 
blighted because t lie equilibrium was destroyed through the Importation of 
the mongoose which destroyed the birds, which was filially itself destro>ed, 
and the birds being destroyed, insects came in and blighted the whole thing, 
and then finally the parasite attacked the mongose. he was removed; the birds 
came back and vegetation returned. That has had a very graphic illustration 
in Germany where the landowner was saved during a blight, he hud set apart 
a large area for the birds to take refuge on his land. That is one example. 
There Is nothing sentimental, I think, about t hat , because it was just good 
business. 

(Minimum Wai.sh. Ts this place where the land was selected a place in 
which then* is a seasonal, a natural refuge for birds? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will, briefly, tell us what sort of birds usually 
are there. 

Mr. Greene. Our interest in It was cldelly to get the insectivorous birds. I 
presume they are the kind of birds usually used for lood and sport. 

Chairman Wai sii. Where did the request come from? 

Mr. Greene. That consideration alone would not have interested u^-. 

(’Imirman Wai.sh. Where did the request come from? 

Mr. Greknk. The chief promoter of this preserve, Mr. Mcllhenu.s, of 
Louisiana. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Mdlhenny, of the (’i\il Service Board — National 
Civil Service Board? 

Mr. Greene. It may be a brother. I do not know, but it is not that one. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his viewpoint? What is his motive, if \nu 
know? 

Mr. Greene. I think the motive 

Chairman Walsh. Ts it that of a sportsman, or in regard to the insects? 

Mr. Greene. I think his motive is the love of birds and appreciation of this 
agricultural interest. 

(’Imirman Walsh. I believe that is all. You may be finally excused. Thank 
you, Mr. Greene. 

Mrs. Dominiske. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARGARET DOMINISKE. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Margaret. 

Chairman Walsh. Margaret Dominiske? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mrs, Dominiske. In Newcastle, England. 

Chairman Walsh. Newcastle, England? 
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Mrs. DomixtstvK. Yes. 

Chairman Walhh. How long have yon been living in the United Ktates? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Twenty-six years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Twenty -six years. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty -six years. Are you married or single? 

Mrs, Dominiskk. I mu married. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your husband a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wtiere was Mr. Domiuiske born? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. In Tioga County, Pa. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any children? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. I have three. 

Chairman Walsh. What are their ages? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Ten, eight, and six. 

Chairman Walhh. When did you move to Colorado and where have you 
lived there, please? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. We moved to Colorado about 17 years ago, and I lived in 
Erie, Lafayette, Tollerbjirg, and Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Ludlow. Where are those places located, please, Mrs. 
Domlniske, with reference to the northern or the southern coal Held? Lafay- 
ette, as T remember, It is in the northern coal Held. 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Lafayette and Erie are in the northern field. 

Chairman W\lsii. Yes. 

Mrs. Dominiskk. And Tollerhurg and Ludlow me in the southern field. 

Chairman Walhh. What has l>een your husband s business? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. He is a coal miner. 

Chairman Walhh. How long have you been married? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Eleven years. 

Chairman Walhh. Eleven years? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt kind of churches are to be found in the coal fields 
of southern Colorado? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. I never saw one only in Trinidad. 

Chairman Walmi. IIow is that? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. I never saw any one only in Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai mi. Tn Trinidad. Are there any halls in these camps for the 
people to meet in? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know why not? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. No; I do not. 

Chairman W vi sit. Are there any saloons? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Lots of saloons. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Did you ever trade at the company's stores in those 
towns in which you lived in Colorado? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How do the prices in those stores compare, would you 
say, from your everyday standpoint as a housekeeper, with those stores in the 
little towns nearhy ? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Why, they were quite a Hit higher In the camps. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to observe that, Mrs. Domiuiske? 
How did you come to know they were higher in the camps? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Well, whenever [ got a chance I would go to these other 
stores and buy, and then you could see the difference. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever know of anybody having trouble because 
* of not trading in the company’s stores? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Well, a friend of mine told me when she lived in Tercfo, 
Colo., that the prices were so high in the company’s stores that they could 
not buy there, and they used to go and take their trunks to Trinidad and 
get what they wanted and ship them back. Hut on one occasion one of the 
men was caught, and he was fired, lost his job; and after that they were 
not allowed to take their trunks any more unless they were going to stay or 
on a long visit. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you trade in the company’s stores when you 
could get stuff cheaper at the towns nearby? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. We was not allowed to go to those other places. I knew 
lay husband would be discharged if it was found out. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, now, why do you sav that, Mrs. Dominiske? Was 
it anything except suspicions, or a thought, or had anything been said to you 
about It? 

Mrs. Dominiske. The people that were in these coal camps Indore 1 went 
there told me. 

Chairman Walsh. So that was the thought of the coal camp? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlmt you had to trade there? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman WAi.au. Have you ever gone to the expense of try ing to determine 
what difference it made in your husband's wages trading under those cirmni- 
btnncos in the camp as compared with what you might do if you could get out 
and buy where you could get cheaper? 

Mrs. Dominiske. I don’t understand your question. 

Chairman Walsh. The jwiut Is — maybe it is too Involved — Mrs. Dominiske. 
did you ever try to determine how much of a difference that made in your 
husband’s real wages; that is, the increased amount that you had to pay for 
provisions in the coal camps? T will try to put it plainer. About how much 
higher would you say that the provisions iu the camps were o \ er what they 
were iu the little towns nearby? 

Mrs. Dominiske. I couldn't say how much higher, but they were quite a bit 
higher. I do not know just liow much. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that generally known among the women keeping house 
in those camps? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. I)o you remember what took place the* day before and on 
April lin? Where did you live oil April 20, 1914? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Ludlow tent colony. 

Chairman Walsh. In the tent colony? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your husband in the colony with you? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember what took place the day before and ou 
April 20. 1914? 

Mrs, Dominiske. Yes, sir. A ball game the da.t before. 

Chairman W\lkii. A ball game? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; on Sunday. 

Chairman Wu sii. You heard rend here, T believe, by Ihe commission, and 
you lia\ e probably seen it in our records before, or read it, n so-called publica- 
tion that was made, signed by Mr. Lawson and many others, and entitled “A 
call to arms”? You saw that, did you? 

Mrs. Domtniskk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.stt. And that was issued on April 20, 1914. according to Its 
purport. Now, do you remember what took place the day before and on April 
20, 1914? Just describe the happening at Ludlow’ on those twm days as con- 
cisely as you can iu your own way. 

Mrs. Dominiske. On April lit there was a ball came, and all the people 
from the tent colony was over there watching the ball game. 

Chairman Walsh. How many jxmple were in the tent colony v 

Mrs. Dominiske. Oh. I don’t know how many, but I should judge maybe 
five or six hundred. 

Chairman Walsii. Women and children Ining there in the tent*? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That was after the strike? 

Mrs. Dominiske Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The miners bought or leased a tract of land and put up 
tents, and you were all living there, Mrs. Dominiske? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Dominiske. We were over at this hull game, and four militiamen, one 
on horseback and three afoot, and the ones on foot had rifles with them, and 
they had them pointed toward the men that were playing hall. And one of 
the men in there said; “You can watch this ball game, but it does not need 
any guarding.” And one of the ladies that was 11101*0 said in a joking way 
that if they would take some B. B. guns and start after those militia that they 
would take those guns and run for their lives. He said : “ Go ahead, have 
your good time to-day, and to-morrow we will get your roast.” 
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Chairman Walsh. Get your what? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Koast. The ball game was over, and we went on home, and 
didn't think no more about it till next day. 

Chairman Walsh What occurred on April 20? 

Mrs. Dominiske. About 10 o'clock next morning we were late getting up 
that morning, later than usual; it was about 8.30, I guess, when my husband 
went up to the office tent. And I had let the children sleep late on account 
of their being up late the night before, and I had thought I would wash and 
put on m.v wash water, and 1 went up to Mrs. .Tolly's to got some postal cards 
I was going to send away from our Easter, and I went up there to get the 
cards, and while 1 was up there somebody came and said that the militia was 
out there and wanted to see Mr. Tikas. 

Chairman Walrit. Who is Mr. Tikas? 

Mrs, Dominiske. lie was the Greek leader. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a man was he personally? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Well, he was an awful quiet man. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to disposition, was he a kind man? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. With reference 

Mrs. Dominiske. Well, he was an awful Kind man and everybody liked him. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mrs. Dominiske. And when be went out to talk to this militia 

Chairman Walsh. Now, please speak a little louder, Mrs. Dominiske. I 
know you are not accustomed to speaking, but you will have to lift your 
voice so that it will carry farther. 

Mrs. Dominiske. When he went, out to see this militia, Mrs. Jolly and I 
went with him, and they handed him a piece of paper with a name on it and 
told him they wanted that man, and Tikas asked him who gnu* them authority 
to come after him — did he get it from the militia or civil authorities, and they 
said they got it from the military authorities. And he said that the military 
authorities was at Las Animas and Huerfano County now. And they told him 
to produce that man in half an hour or they would search the camp and take 
him, and lie told them that lie could not produce the man because the man 
did not live there, and he was not in the camp. And so we came on back over 
to Mrs. Jolly’s house. And tve had just got in then* — was in there a few 
minutes — I don’t know how long — when they came and telephoned for Louis 
Tikas and said that Mr. ITamroek wanted Tikas to go over to the military 
camp. 

Chairman Walsii. Who was Mr. Ilamrock: was lie a soldier? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; he was one of the militia. 

Chairman Waimi. Maj. Hancock, of the militia? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; 1 believe lie was in charge of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. He was some sort of an officer? 

Mrs. Dominiske. He was an officer, yes; and Tikas told him he w T ould meet 
him half way. Tikas went, but Maj. Ilamrock did not come, so Tikas came on 
back. He had only been over to the house, to the tents a few' minutes when 
he got another phone to go up to the depot, Maj. Ilamrock wanted to see him 
at the depot, the Colorado Southern depot. So he went up. And then I went 
on dow n home. And I heard some singing and music and 1 looked out the end 
of my tent, and I had a window in it, and I went and looked out and it was 
the Greeks celebrating their Easter Monday. They were singing and dancing 
and playing music. 

Chairman Walsii. Wliat sort of music? 

Mrs. Dominiske. They had mandolin and a violin and a flute, I think. While 
1 was standing there, there came a lady by and she told me, she said “You 
better get out. the militia are coming." I said I didn’t care; let them come. 
The> have been here before and they won't hurt us. 

She went and a few minutes after she left there was a bomb fired. I went 
out and looked up toward the tracks to where the military oamp was and I 
could see the smoke; 1 saw the men going, that Is. these militiamen going on 
horseback over toward Water Tank Hill, what we call it. Then in a few 
minutes there was another bomb fired. So the lady that lived next door to me 
said "I am going over to the pump station and get over there out of this; 
I think there is going to be something doing." I asked her if she would take 
my children over, that l wanted to see my husband before I went. So she took 
my children and went to Water Tank Hill — to the pump station; and I went 
up to where my husband was. We saw Tikas coming running over from the 
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depot and he had n handkerchief In each lmnd, waiving a handkerchief, and he 
said something to us, but we didn’t hear what he said. When he got near 
enough to us he called to us to get back, to go up to Water Tank Hill. And 
so then there was another bomb fired, and I ran over to the pump station. After 
we got over there, there was, oh, several, I don’t know how many — maybe 15 
or 16 women and children standing on top of tills well looking around, when 
they started to fire at us. And so thou we got down the well as quick as we 
could. 

Chairman Walsh. How many went down into the well? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Oh, I don’t know, maybe there was 60 or 85 In there, 
counting the women and children and all. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a great largo well which contains the water that Is 
used to put in the tank for the railroad? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. The boy that was left in charge of the pump house 
came, and he told us, “If you don’t want to get shot you better go to that 
barn.” So we ran to the barn, two of my children had got in the well, and I 
took the youngest one to the barn, and about half past 2 one of the children, 
the little girl, got up out of the well and came over to whore I was, and the 
men — that is, the militia — shot at her. And they had Just quit shooling when 
the little boy came, and they shot at him and the bullet whizzed right through 
the top of the barn where we wore. It was banked up and we wore all laying 
down. About 3 o’clock was when they started to shoot so awfully hard. And 
about a quarter to 6 one of the men from the arroyo came up to where we wore. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that arroyo? 

Mrs. Dominiske. It Is a ditch back of tills barn. And be came up where we 
were and he said we lmd better get out of bore because he said there Is about 
50 militia right close to the camp and he said they are burning up t lit* tents 
and if you crawl out here you can see it. So I crawled out, and I looked dow T n 
and I saw about six or eight tents burning. Ami then I saw r five militiamen 
cross from the tents that was burning over to those that was not burning, und 
three of them had torches and two had cans. I don’t know what was in the 
cans, but I think it was oil. They went Into one of these other tents, and I 
got hack into where my children were. Pretty soon some said it looks like 
there is a train coming, and maybe we bad better get out under the cover 
of tills train, that that will be our only chance of escape. So I went and 
crawled back out and looked out again to the tents and I saw the niMbla 
going into them, they was all on fire, so I Judge from that they had set It on 
fire, and when this train came 

Chairman Walsh. You say that they had torches and that they were lighted? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Well, it looked like a broom to me; that is’what It looked 
like from where I was at, looked like they were brooms lit. Then when the 
train came, why, we all got out of the well and out of the barn and went to 
the arroyo. And on the way there as she stooped to get under the fence, one 
of the ladies had a big apron on, and she stoops to get under the fence* and 
there was a bullet passed right through her apron and another passed over 
my head and exploited. It was an explosive bullet and exploded In front of 
another lady, and she had a baby In her arms, and she fainted. We got Into 
the arroyo and we went down to a ranch about 5 or 6 miles from Ludlow. 
Next day we went to Trinidnd. 

Chairman Walsh. The next day you went to Trinidnd? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many people lost their lives at Ludlow on April 20, 
1914? 

Mrs. Dominiske. There were 12 children and 2 women and 5 men, T think. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were those people and what positions, if any, did 
they hold among the striking miners? 

Mrs. Dominiske, Tikas was a Creek, and he was a Greek leader. Fyler 
was the secretary of the local. 

Chairman Walsh. What local, the miners’ local union? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; in Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of his family were at Ludlow on that day— 
Mr. Fyler’s family? 

Mrs. Dominthke. There were two boys and three girls, and one of them a 
married daughter with a child. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you spend part of the day with any of them? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes; T was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you later identify any of the dead? 
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Mrs. Domjxikkk. Vox. 

Chairman Walsh. Whon awl where? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. In Trinidad, at the undertaking parlors. 

Chairman Wai.mii. Had you ever noon this cellar in which the women and 
children lost their lives? 

Mrs. Ih>mimske. Yes. 

CliHirman Walsh. Just describe what kind of a cellar it was, whether it 
had been used as a room or a place to sleep, or what was it? 

Mrs. Domi.nl-.kk. It was a cellar; it was all timl>ered up and finished nice 
and was used as a bedroom, and it had n bed in it when I saw’ it. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Was it used for any particular purpose among the people 
there ? 

Mrs. Domini-kk. I think it wn>. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Hat! children b«*en )w>rn there? 

Mrs. Domini, skk. Children were horn in there. 

Chairman Wvi.su. It was a place where they took women? 

Mrs. Douiniskk. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. So that they could he kept away from any noi>e in case 
of any trouble, away from being disturbed? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. I think it was. 

Chairman W vi sii. Was the cellar timbered and did it have steps? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you svo the cellar a Her the colony was de- 
stroyed? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. About a week nfb*r. 

Chairman Walsh. iH*scrlbe the cellar as it then apjienred 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Weil it was all smoky on the inside and it was right after 
a rainstorm, and It, had quite a hit of water in it, and we did not got to go 
right in the inside of it. 

Chairman Walsh. What day did you Identify the ImnHo . was that on Mm 
21st or the 22d? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Twenty-first 

Chairman Wvt.su. The 21st? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. The day after. 

Chairman Walsh. This occurred on --the deaths occurred on the 2<M h 

Mrs. Domin' iskl. The 20th. 

Chairman W vi.hii. Aiul you Identified them on Mm 21si? 

Mrs. I >om i mskk. No; it was on tin* 22d. 

Chuirmnn Wvisn. On the 22d? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Yes; two days later. 

Chairman Waisii. Did yon advise Mr. l.awson and these oilier men who 
»lglic»d that call of what you testified before the commission here substantially ? 
Did you tell your story to the mine leaders of the mine workers? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. 1 told it to .some of them. 

Chairman W vlsh. You told it to some of them? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon the 22d instant when the so-called call to arms 
was Issued? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. Vos. 

Connuissioiier Wklnmock. Did you see the fire whon n started, Mrs. 
Dominiske? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. No; I did not. 

Commissioner W kin muck. You do imt know- how* do you know* how* ir 
started? 

Mrs, Dominiske. No; I do not know. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. Did you sec the tiicm)»crs of tin* militia in the 
tent colony immediately liefnre the fire started? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. The first I saw* of them is when this man told me that if 
I looked out I could see the tent burning. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. I see. Then you saw the militia? 

Mrs. Dominiske. I saw the militia In the tent colony then. 

Commissioner Wkin.htock. You do not know whether tin* militia came there 
before or after the lire started? 

Mrs. Domimskk. No; I do not. I am sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, did you hear from anylnwly* how the fire 
did start? 

Mrs. Domimskk. No; 1 do not believe 1 did, but one of the 
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Commissioner Wein stock. Of your own knowledge? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Not of my own knowledge. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You do not know how the lire started? 

Mrs. Dominiske. No. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. At wlmt time did the women and children and 
men l>egin to leave the tent camp? 

Mrs. Dominiske. In the morning, you mean? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes; in the morning. 

Mrs. I >011 iniskk. IUght after the IkuiiI) was fired. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That was about — do you rcinoinher about what 
time that was? 

Mrs. 1 k>m 1 niskf.. Close to 10 o’clock, if not at 10. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. They began to leave at that time? 

Mrs. Domin’ iskk. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How many left? 

Mrs. Domimkkk. Well, I guess c\cryhtt<ly left that could get out. The> 
started the machine gun as soon as the last bomb was fiml. The> started to 
tiring the machine gun and e\erybody tried to get out. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. How many children and women, so far as jou can 
judge left the camp on that morning? 

Mrs. Domimski:. Well, 1 don’t know. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Would there be as mnn,\ as a hundred? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Well, I do not know; I couldn't say about that at nil. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. llow many women and children in the camp 
altogether? 

Mrs. Dominkskk. I do not know that either. There was quite a few. 

Commissioner Wmnskkk. They started to scatter right at that time? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinnhu k. When did the tire hapjMMK about wlmt time? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Close to t> o’clock. 

Commissioner Wkinmoc k. Was it after dark? 

Mrs. Domimskk. 11 was Just getting dusk. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Thai Is all. 

Chairman W\ish. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask Mtn a few' 
questions. 

Commissioner Li.won. I would like to ask .\oti to describe the* water tank 
for fear the jveople would not just comprehend wlmt it is. and how oO or 70 
people could get into the well, and how they supports! themsohes. 

Airs. Domimskk. Well, this is it. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Just describe* It so Hint tin* people may understand 

Mrs. Domimskk. It. Is an awful lug well; it had Hires* landings! 

Commissioner Lennox. Running around the Inside? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Yes ; it had three landings. 

Commissioner Lennon. A well 18 or *J<) feet across, was it not ? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Dh, >es; I guess it was; it was an awful lug well. 1 do 
not know just how* big. 

Commissioner Lknno.n. There were steps going down from one landing in 
tin* other? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Yes. 

Commissioner Lkn.non. And the; people* stood on the* landing? 

Mrs. Domimskk. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliat all underground? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Ye*s. 

, Chairman Wvemi. Commissioner Rullard would IJke to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Ballabd. I understood you to say that you sent your children 
up to the well, but you did not go first because you wanted to see your hus- 
band? 

Mrs. Dominiske. Yes. 

Commissioner B at,k Aim. Where was your husband? 

Mrs. Dominiskk. lie was up to the office tent. 

Commissioner Ball aiid. What w*as he doing there? 

Mrs. Dominiske. It was Saturday — was their pay day also — and on Monday 
they always check up and counted tlielr checks nml he had went up there to 
check up with Mr. Fyler. 

Commissioner Baxjlajw. How long were you In the tent colony — how long did 
you live In the tent colony? 


I 
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Mrs. Domin' iskk. September, 1913. 

Commissioner Mallard. You wore there some months? 

Mrs. Domini. she. Yes. 

Commissioner Dai i Aim. Who paid your expenses while \oii were there? 
Mrs. Doviimkkk. The union. 

Commissioner JJam urn. Who Is pa\in;c .vour expenses now? 

Mrs. Domini ski:. The union. 

< Commissioner Dmiaicd. Tlint is all. 

Chairman Waisii. That is all. You are excused. 

Mrs. IVtrueei. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY PETRUCCI. 

Chairman Walsh. What is \our full name? 

Mrs. Pktki cci. Mary Petrinci. 

Uliairinan Wu.sn. Mary Peirucoi? 

Mrs. pETitreer. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. How old are mmi. Mrs. Petrueei? 

Mrs. IVnucei. Tvv out. \ -four. 

Chairman Wvisir. Twenlv-fotir? 

Mrs. Pknu eei. Yes. 

Chairman Wmmi. Where do pm live now? 

.Mrs. Petri <ei. Ludlow. 

Cimlrman U’msii, Ludlow, ( \.|o.? 

Mrs. Peikcooi. Yes. 

Clmirman Wximi. Wlmt \< \mir miuMn ; > our father and mother were 
natives of wlmt countn ? 

Mrs. Pukicci. Itah. 

Chnlniuiii W m sir. You are o: Italian decent? 

Mrs. Pi ritrcn. Yes. 

< Minimum Wu.su. Where were you horn? 

Mrs. Petr reel. In Hastings. Colo. 

" as ' in); - i - <' Omt a ,1-miuing camp? 

Mis. I Ei in (ci. It i s a mining camp. 

< hairinan Wusn. About how mam people an* theie in llasiinirs’ 

Mrs. i rriu'ccr. I could not toll you. 

< hnirmnn W \t.sir. Are j on a marri<'d woman'’ 

Mrs. Peiiucci. Yes, sir. 

Clmlriiinii Wmmi. Is .vour husband a eiti/en of ibe United Slates’ 

Mrs. Pninvei. Yes, sir. * 

.1.0 , V\ i , , iV.V,! n s V rY,hL-”* 1,< ’ " r ™ U Citizen of 

Mrs. Pk rut cci. He was. 

Cbairtuan Wusn, Yon are a native born Uoloradian’ 

Mrs. Petri cci. Yes, sir. 

nmlrumn Wvisir. \Vht»re did vou uo to .seimol Mis 

Mrs. Peiiucci. In Hastings. 

Chairman Wvisir. In the mining camp? 

Mrs. Petr reel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wusn. You were raised in Hastings, were vou? 

Mrs. Petri et r. Yes, sir. * 

t hail man Waisii. When did vou leave there’ 

Mrs. Petri c< i. AVhen I was r.t years old. 

Minimum Mai.sh. At what a ire were vou marrieiP 
Mrs. Pktiucci. Sixteen. 

Chairman Waisii. Where did .vou say vou lived now? 

Mrs. Petri cci. At Ludlow, Colo. 

M mining 2* 

Mrs. Petri cct. I think of the Yietor-Amerieim Fuel Co. 

(hnirmnn Walsh. Was >om* father a miner there? 

Mrs. Pktrttct. Yes, sir. 

Clmlrnmu Wki.hu. r>i,l you live in a contpnnv House? 

Mrs. Peru v (vi. Yes. sir. 

Mre! r m«v«nW V sir.' ,,, ' n ‘ “ ,n Ca "‘ P *° " h:cl1 • Vml "'™ t? 
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Chairman Walsii. Did you go to school nt any place outside of Hasting? 
Mrs. Petrucci. Not when I lived in Hastings. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any church facilities in Hastings? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. None at all? 

Mrs. Fetrvcci. None. 

Chairman Walsh. You had had some religious training, .voiir ancestry were 
religious jyeople, were they not? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What faith did they profess? 

Mrs. Fetrvcci. They were Catholics. 

Chairman Walsh. After you left Hustings whore did >ou go then? 

Mrs. Fetrvcci. I went to Tabasco and Herwind. 

Clmiruian Walsh. Are both of those mining camps? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. Yes, sir; they belong to the <\ F. A I. 

Chairman Walsh. They belong to the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co.? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What age did you leave Hastings? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. When I was III years old. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the lirst place yon went to? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. Starkville. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were j«»u when not were married? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. In Rnme.\. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was Mr. Potrueci a miner when jou ll\ed there? 

Airs. Fktrvcci. No; he was running a l>o\-car loader. 

Chairman Walsh. For the railroad companv 4/ 

Airs. Fr/rnrtci. No; for the mining <onipan\. 
t'hairman Waisii. You married him ai what place? 

Mrs. Fkthvcci. In Walsenburg. 

Chairman Wvtsii. That is a mining town, is ii? 

Mrs. Petri cci. 1 suppose so. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were von living at the time \ on married him? 
Mrs. Petri cci. In Baluev. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a mining camp? 

Airs. Fi'.thi c( i. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Ymi *imp!y Vvoni to WaNmiburg t<> be married? 

Airs. Fkthvcci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After vour marriage vvli<*r*‘ did jmi live in what mining 
camp, in Harney? 

Airs. Fkthvcci. In Harney. 

Chairman Wxisir. The Ludlow mine i idled Umnev ? 

Airs. Fetrvcci. Yes. 

Chairman W^lsh. How long did am live in Ludlow before April 20, 1914? 
Mrs. Fkthvcci. Since January. 

Chairman Waisii. Where did you live prior to that lime? 

Mrs. Fetrvcci. In January? 

Chairman Wai sii. Before Januarv ? 

Airs. Fetrvcct. I lived in a hoii.-e on a ranch, it was leased by my husband 
and tills other man. 

Chairman Wajsh. Where were am when ihe strike was called? 

Airs. Fetrvcci. In Hamev. 

Chairman Waisii. And Mr. Petrucci was working for a mining company, 
was he? 

Airs. Fetrvcci. No; he was out on strike. 

Chairman Wvlhh. He went out on strike, did he? 

Airs. Fetrvcci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of weather was it when he went out on strike? 
Mrs. Petrucci. I could not tell you ; it was In September. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you went out on strike where did you go? 
Where did the miners and their families go? 

Mrs. Fetrvcci. In the tent colony. 

Chairman Walsh. In Ludlow? 

Airs. Petrucci. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. About how many folks were in the camp when yon went 
to the tent colony. 

Mrs. Petbuccl I could not tell you liovv many. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was there a large number? 

Clrn i ruian ' YV v ls t i . ^Were there 1,(XK> people, men. women. ami children, or 500, 
or what? 

Mrs. Pkumtct. I supine als.ut 000 or *00. 

Chairman YV visit. Ami they had tents there sale !>y side, did tlie>, with 
streets running down between them? 

Mrs. Pktim eel. Yes, sir. . J . .. , . 

Chairman YVvlnii. And did tlie.v start a little organization there mid have 
some leader that exercised some authority about keeping order and things like 
that? 

Mrs. Pktim in. Yes, sir. , ,, , 

Chairman Wmsh. Who were the different hauler-, of the Ludlow colony. 

Mrs. Pkiimcci. Louis Tikas and Mr. Fyler. 

CJiairman \V\imi, Louis Tikas and .Mr. F.vler? 

Mrs Pkiiutvi. Yes, sir. 

Chairman YVvnsii. How did the people in that camp get along together.' 
Was there disorder and lights or unj thing like that? 


Mrs I'Kiimci No, sir. 

Chairman M'usii, W’lmt were your relations to each other while you were 
in the camp? 1 am frying to pul It into everyday terms. Were jou happy 
there and friendly with each oilier, and did jou \rnit back and forth? 

Mrs. Ih'iui err. Yes. sir; \vc had ji good time 

Chairman Wvi.su. How did .von like il in coniparislou with the coal camp? 

Mrs. Petimtci. 1 liked il better in the tent colony 

Chairman W vi-.it. You would rather live there in the t»*nt colony all the 
jear around, would you? 

Mrs. Pkiim <•«■!. Yes, sir. 

Chairmnn Wvish. Whore were 4 voii living when lln* strike of September, 
DPI, began in Colorado? 

Mrs Pkktim eel. I was liv lug nt Iter wind. 

Chairman W visit. At Urn wind. 

Mrs. Pktim < < i In 1!)1‘P 

Chairman YY’ visit Yes. 

Mrs. Pktim a ci. At Harney then. 

Chairman W visit Stating il biielly. did jmt have some unpleasant expers- 
enre with the militia in speaking to >ou? 

Mrs. PKTuro i. Yes; they eame up there nnd insulted u> every day luitil \ve 
bad to move down so we would not be insulted 

Chairman W visit. Hid jou sta.v at Ludlow until the mionv was dcM roved 
in April, 1011? 

Mrs, 1’r.riM in. Yes, sir. 

(’hairnmn W’ai.su. Was that the day after the Creek K.i ter Nunda.v ? 

Mrs. Pkiim < n. Yes, sir. 

Chairmnn W visit. Who brought 4 vou lo this meeting, Mi\ Petrueei? 

Mrs. Pkiim it i. Mr. Law sou. 

Chairman Wvism. Mr. .lolm 11. Law son? 

Mrs. IV. i ill v n. \ os, sir. 

Chairman W’vi.sit. Was that the day after the Creek Faster Sunday, that 
the occurrence at Ludlow took place? 

Mrs. Pkiim o i. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W vi.sh. What did the mcmliers <»t* tin* eolonv do on tin* (irtvk 
Faster? 


Mrs. Pktim'cct. They were just having a goiwl time 

Chairman W visit. What did they do? I think the lndv who preceded you 
stated that They Imd a ball game or something? 

Mrs, IV/ntrcei. Oh, yes; on Sundav. 

Chairmnn Wvish. Hid the crowd turn out to the ball game? 

Mrs. Poin t ci. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. During the winter following the strike In September, was 
there any severe or cold weather? 

Mrs. IVrriu cct. Yes, sir. 

( 'hairnmn Wm.sh. How did mu find it in the tent colony? 

Mrs. PKTRrcei. It was pretty warm; we had eoal anti everything. 

Chairman W'u.sn. And >«mr conditions were comfortable? 

Mrs. Pktrtt t r. Yes, sir. 

Chairiuau Walsh. You did uoi .suffer in that wav? 
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Mrs. Pktbucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you visit back ami forth with the others there in tin* 
camp? 

Mrs. Petruc'cl Yes. sir. 

Clialrnmn Wai.sh. What time of day did you leave your rump? 

Mrs. Petbucci. When? 

Chairman Walsh. On April 20? 

Mrs. Petrucci. I didn't leave my tent at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the ladj, 1 believe, who lost the four children? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the basement in which these Ii\es were lost under 
your own tent? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When and how did you pet to that place? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Well, in the evening when the tire startl'd I came out of my 
tent; it w’as all on tire, and I eame out of my tent, and as I was conduit out 
of my tent under that tank there was a lot of militiamen, and l was running 
out and hollering with my three children, and they hollered at me to get out 
of the way and they wen* shooting at me and I ran into tins place. 

Chairman Walsh. It was three children jou hud? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You ran into this place when* that basement was? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. What had that basement been used for - to take care of 
ladies during confinement in the camp? 

Mrs. Pktbucci. Yes. 

Chairman W visit. And they were kept away from the noise and any dis- 
turbances that might take place? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.mt. Dili anjone see j<*u and j our children leave the tent? 

Mrs. Pei huci i. \ os, sir. 

Chairman Waish. What did am one <-ay or do when j<»u and your children 
left the tent? 

Mrs. IM.ikumi. These were the guards that saw me As T was coming out 
of my tent thej were hollering at me to look out, and shooting after me, and 
that scared me, and I wont Into the one. 

Chairman Wm.sii. How far won* the guards from jou when thc> hollered 
at \ on and shot at >ou? 

Mrs. 1 T tri’i 1 1. About 2“> jards from my tent. 

Chairman Wmsii. They could seo pm plainlj and jou could see them? 

Mrs. Pei rum f. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. Into what tent did jou and jour children run in connec- 
tion with the other tent? 

Mrs. Petrucci. lUght at the back of mine. Mj tent was No. 1 and tills was 
No. f>8. right on the buck of my tent. 

Chairman Walsh. When you wont in there was it jour intention to take 
the children into the cellar of that tout? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir; for protection. 

Clmlrman Walsh. How did jou got into the cellar of that tent? Was 
there lw»ards over the cellar? 

Mrs. Pe'irucct. There was hoards, hut there was steps to go down. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Was the door ojmmi or shut when jou readusl the tent? 

Mrs. Petruumt. Open. 

Chairman Walstt. Was it left open or shut after you went down? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Left open. 

Chairman Walsh. If it came to he dosed, did you ever know how it came 
to be closed? 

Mrs. Petbik ci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where wore the steps into the cellar of the tent into 
which you went, after you left jour tent? Where were t He steps in this tent 
j'ou ran to for protection? 

Mrs. Petrucci. They was dug in the earth. 

Chairman Walsh. Just earth steps? 

Mrs. Pktbucci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Where were they with reference to the front or hack 
of the tent? 
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Mrs. Petrucci. They were just like this [indicating], right in front of me. 
Chairman Walsh. After you walked right in there you could go down the 
steps into this basement room? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How deep was the room under the surface of the earth? 
Mrs. Petri 'C xi. I think about 0 feet. 

Chairman Walsh. How many people were In the cellar when you got 
down into it? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Three women and eight children. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were the women? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Mrs. Costa, Mrs. Valdez, and Mrs. Patrngon, and myself. 
Chairman Walsh. Were those other women friends of > ours that had been in 
the tent colony? 

Mrs. Petructl Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. IIow did you get your children in there? 

Mrs. Petrucci. They followed me; I had my baby in my lap and the little 
girl by the hand and the oldest walked by himself. 

Chairman Wvlsii. How old were the children? 

Mrs. Petructl One was 4; he would have been o yesterday; the little girl 
was 2£, and the baby G months old. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you talk to Mrs. Costa after you got in the tent? 

- Mrs. Petrucct. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What conversation did you have when you got in there? 
Mrs. Petrucct. I said to Mrs. Costa “They are burning the tent and we had 
better get opt.’* She said, “Oil, Mary, you had better stay in, because it is 
safer in here, and we could not burn,” not realizing about tiie smoke. 

Chairman Wvlnh. What time was that with relation to the time ><>u went 
into the tent— how long a forwards? 

Mrs. Petrucct. It was not more than 10 minutes after I was in there that 
the tent started on lire, and we soon became unconscious. 

Chairman Walsh. You were in there 10 minutes before you lost conscious- 
ness ? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wmsh. Before you lost consciousness did you realize that the 
tent was on lire? 

Mrs. Petruccl I seen that it was on fire. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not on fire when ,\ou went in there? 

Mrs. Pktrucci. No, sir, or I would not have gone in. 

Chairman Walsii. Were you unconscious all night? 

Mrs. Petruccl Yes, sir; until the next morning at half past 5. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your first consciousness the next morning? 

Mrs. Petbvcci. Just as so on as I came out I went to look fit my barrel for 
a drink of water, I was so suffocated, and then I happened to look hack and 
there was five or six more tents that were not burned, and I was going to the 
depot, and when I was going to the depot there were guards coming down and 
I was looking hack for fear they would shoot me. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you suffer when you came to, Mrs. Petrucci? 
Were you lu had physical condition? Did you feel badly? 

Mrs. Yutrvcci. I suppose 1 was worse than a drunken person. Every place 
Y would go the road was all mine. 

Chalvmaw Walsh. The vend 

Mrs. Yvxrvcci t interrupting! . Yes; like a drunken person. 

Chairman W alsu. And how long did you feel tlmt nay that morning? How 
hmg v\\<\ that hvst? That had footing? 

Mrs. Pvvnu et l 1 don’t know how long it InMed. \>e< mwe ;is soon as I got to 
Trinidad 1 had to go to hod. 

Chairman W visit. How long were yon in 1 mm!? 

Mrs. Pktritci. 1 was in bed nine dajs. 1 took pneumonia. 

Chairman Waisil Pneumonia, and in bed nine dav^V 
Mrs. Pktrucci. Yes, dr. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Now, did >ou Miller a great deal during that tune and 
before you were taken to jour ImmI? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes. sir. 

Chalrnuiu Walsh. When did you get to Trinidad, and how were you taken 
to Trinidad? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Well. I went up at the depot that morning, and when I got 
there soiuoIkmIv paid my ticket, and when I got in Trinidad I didn't know noth- 
ing, or didn't know nolxHly. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, did you relate your experiences to the leaders of the 
miners after you got to Trinidad? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Who first did you tell your story to? 

Mrs. Petrucci. I told my first story to Mrs. Champion. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a friend of yours? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No; she lives in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Champion? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W \lmit. She made an investigation down there? 

Mrs. PETiturci. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was a lady that li\ed in Denver? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you told her this same story? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did you know your children were dead when you were 
taken out that morning? 

Mrs. Petr reel. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did you find it out? 

Mrs. Pktkuivt. Well, when I went around up to tin* depot, I sent M>'s. Ilol- 
leran down to see. and she couldn't find this place when' the children were. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been out of Colorado before this trip? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. This is the first time, ol course, um e\er were in New 
York or these cities that you passed through? 

Mrs. Petr rcci. Oh, J was in Washington in May. 

Chairman Walsh. You were in Washington in Ma> ? 

Mrs. Petructi. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After this Ludlow affair? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was the lirst time you were ever out of Colorado? 

Mrs. Pktrvoci. Yes, sir. , 

Chairman Walsh. And you don’t know what school facilities other people 
had? 

Mrs. PETRUCCI. No. 

Chuirman Walsh. You didn't know'. except from what >ou hoard, that people 
went to church and got religious 

Mrs. PETttreci. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You lmd ju^t been told that. Did you go to church in 
Trinidad any? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any place in the towns in which you lived to 
which the people could resort for social intercourse — that is, to meet each 
other daily or nightly? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no such place? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you have some questions, Mr. Weinstock ? 

Commissioner Wkjlvktock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to nsk you some 
ouestioiis. 

Commissioner Wei a . stock. Do you know, Mrs. Petrucci, how the i ire siarUnl? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No; I <lo not 

Commissioner Wkivskm k. Yoii did no t see the fire fit the start? 

Mrs. Petructi. No; I did not see the tire at the start, because I had my cellar 
door shut; because the bullets were coming in there so thickly 1 had to close it. 

'>'.id when I saw it, if was kind of a stream across the door -then* was, you 
1 uow, that was carried down — you know I got out of my tent ; it was all on 
blaze. 

Commissioner Weinmo<k. At the time you left the tent it was ulremh on 
t re? 

Mrs. Petrucci, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, the fire had spread from one tent to 
another? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All down the line? 

Mrs. Petrucci. I don't know if it spread or they set them on fire, hut I 
* appose some one set my tent on fire, because my tent was the first one burning. 
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Commissioner Weixstock. Tlie flrt> started In your tent? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That was the beginning of the whole fire, right 
4 In your tent? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What time of the day did that happen? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Well, it happened in the evening, I guess about G 

Commissioner Weinhtock. At night or In daylight? 

Mrs. Petbucci. It was still light. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Did you notice anybody around your tent? 

Mrs. Petbucci. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Did the fire start inside the tout or outside? 

Mrs. Petbucci. From the outside, it was, but when I saw it it was all on fire. 
Commissioner Weixstock. Were you in the tent when it took fire? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes; I was inside of my cellar. 

Commissioner Weixstock. At the time the fire started? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Then couldn’t you tell how it happened? 

Mrs. Petbucci. No, sir ; I got frightened, you know. I had my three chil- 
dren with ine, you know, and to save me 

Commissioner Weixstock. Did jou lmve a cellar in your tent? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And you were down in the cellar? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And then when >ou saw the fire you came out of 
the cellar? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Yes; I Jumped out of the cellar with the Imb.v in my lap, and 
then took one of the other children, one by one, by the hand and pulled them out 
of there and run into this cave. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Wlmt had become of your neighbors, the ones that 
liud the tents next to you? 

Mrs. Petbucci. I don’t know. Then* were three of tlmm iu that hole — In that 
cellar. 

Commissioner Weixstock. With you? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Yes, sir. * 

Commissioner Weixstock. Then you took them from jour cellar 

Mrs. Petrucct. No; they was not in my cellar; thej were in this bedroom 
cellar that we just spoke about. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Now, let me make sure that I understand it. DM 
every tent have a cellar, too? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Not every one of them. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Your tent had a cellar? 

Mrs, Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And then this other tent (hat you went to a No had 
a cellar? 

Mrs. Petrucct. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And then jou came out of your cellar and went 
over to this other one? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Now, ns \ou came out of your tent to go to this 
other cellar did you notice any people around there? 

Mrs. Petbucci. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Nobody? 

Mrs. Petbucci. No; just the militiamen under that tank. 

Commissioner Weixstock. How far were they from where you were? 

Mrs. Petbucci. About 25 yards, I think. 

Commissioner Weixstock. They were the closest persons to your place? 

Mrs. Petbucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And you have no idea how the fire started? 

Mrs. Petbucci. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one question. Did they keep away from you the 
knowledge of your children’s death when you were taken out that morning? 
Mrs. Petbucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the people tell you that your children were dead? 
Mrs. Petrucoi. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They took you rigid off to Trinidad? 
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Mrs. Petrucci. No. This — I sent Airs. Holleran down to see if my children 
were alive yet. I sent her down, and nobody knowed that place. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did this lady tell you? Old she tell you your 
children were dead? 

Mrs. Petrucci. She did not. 

Chairman Walsh. She did not find them? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And who went to Trinidad with you? 

Mrs. Petrucci. There was lots more women up at the tent-colony depot. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you try to find your children again before jou went 
to Trinidad ? 

Airs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you think had become of them? 

Airs. Petrucci. I was not thinking any way. 

Chairman Walsh. Your mind was in such a condition that \<>u could m»l 
think? 

Airs. Petrucci. No, sir. 

. Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wants to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were your children and the others found after you 
hud gone to Trinidad? 

Airs. Pktrvcct. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. They were found afterwards? 

Airs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Those wore all the children you lmd. were they — the 
three? 

Mrs. Petrucci. I had four, and one had died the 7th day of March, and this 
was the 20th of April. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you a question 
or two. 

Commissioner Bamako. Airs, petrucci. you finally came to yourself and came 
out yourself? 

Airs. Petrucci. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. And walked away? 

Mrs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. You wdre sort of half dazed and lmlf unconscious? 

All's, Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do yon remember whether, when you went in that 
cellar, whether the door was closed? 

Airs. Petrucci. It was open. 

Commissioner Ballard. The door was open? 

Airs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. And after you all got in there why it was closed, 
after the tent was on fire? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir. We couldn’t close it because we didn’t have time to. 

Commissioner Ballard. The door never was closed? 

Airs. Pktrvcct. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. The smoke came right in? 

Airs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did jou all pull any bedclothes over you or bed 
covers down there? 

Airs. Petrucct. I did not, hut Airs. Costa did. There was one in there, and 
she took it ami put it over herself and her two children, and I asked her to 
give me some of it and she said there was not enough for herself. 

Commissioner Ballard. Well, how long had you been in the tent colony? 

Airs. Petrucci. Since January. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you liked it there very much? 

Airs. Petrucci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Who paid the expenses while you were there? 

Mrs. Petrucci. The union. 

Commissioner Ballard. Who is paying your expenses now? 

Mrs. Petrucct. The union. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a question 
or two, Airs, Petrucci. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were you the only one that came out of that cel- 
lar alive? 

Mrs. Petrucci. No, sir; I and another woman. 
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Commissioner Oarketson. Did she regain consciousness before or after you 
did? 

Mrs. pETurcci. She regained before I did. 

Commissioner Garret, son. Did she arouse you? 

Mrs. Pktkitci. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. She left on her own volition? 

Mrs. Petiutcci. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you afterwards 
Mrs. Petritct. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretkon. Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waish. That is all. Tlmnk you very much, Mrs. Petrucei. 

Call Mr. Lawson, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON— Recalled. 


Chairman Wai.sit. Mr. Lawson, Commissioner Weinstock wanted you re- 
called for a few more questions, or some more questions. 

Mr. Law son. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust take your seat. 

Commissioner Weinstcx k. You are international hoard member, district 15? 

Mr. Lawson. District 15. 

Commissioner Weinstock. United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are also president of the State Federation 
of Labor of Colorado? 

Sir. Lawson. No, sir; that is a mistake. Mr. John McLennan is president of 
the State federation of labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, for the Information of this com- 
mission. Mr. Lawson, will you tell us what you know about a Journal called 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal? 

Mr. Lawson. That Is the otlieinl organ of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Mr. Weinstock. It is published and owned by the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, is it regarded as a reliable journal? 

Mr. Lawson. I think it is by the miners; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, they lane confidence in its character and 
in its integrity? 

Mr, Lawson. Yes, sir; I believe they have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the United Mine Workers’ Journal would not 
knowingly or intentionally publish any misinformation, would it? 

Mr. Lawson. I believe not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You’ yourself have confidence in its character and 
standing? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You remember that when you were on the wit- 
ness stand the other day, Mr. Lawson, 1 read to you out of the records of the 
hearings a document that had been placed in evidence by the mine owners of 
Colorado which contained a set of resolutions adopted by the miners of 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In which they charged 

Mr. I „aw’son. Pardon me; you read that out of the Coal Age, I believe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, it was a clipping from the Coal Age that 
I read from the Denver proceedings— that is, from our transcript of the tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you will recall that those resolutions, adopted 
by the mine owners, charged the United Mine Workers of America in Penn- 
sylvania as having broken their contract. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that there lmd been a hundred strikes in 
violation of their contracts? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that was the charge, as I recollect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. to refresh your memory and mine, let me 
read from the proceedings of the other day just what was said. 
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Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading) : “In the document that you rend yes- 
terday afternoon to the commission, among other things as nearly ns I eau 
recall the language, you made the statement and went on to say that you 
believed that the United Mine Workers of America were worthy to be recog- 
nized and dealt with because they always observed their contracts. 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. That they had uot violated any of their agreements? — Answer. 
Yes ; I made that statement, or a statement similar to that. 

“Question. That was the substance? — Answer. Yes; that is the substance. 

“ Question. You note the claim is made here — referring, of course, to the 
resolutions passed by the employers — that there were a hundred strikes in 
violation of their contract? — Answer. Yes; I have heard that claimed so 
many times all over the country that it is familiar to me. 

“Question. Is it a fact? — Answer. No; it is not a fact. 

“Question. How many strikes did take place in violation of the contract? — 
Answer. There might have been, and 1 will be as fair as I can in this matter — 
let me admit that there may have been here and there in this country a local 
strike wherein some members of the local union who were not perhaps good 
union men, succeeded in misguiding members of that particular local. Those 
very few instances have been charged up against the United Mine Workers 
of America as a violation of contract when, as a fact, in nearly every in- 
stance I can recall that has ever come before the international executive 
board, and I have been a member of that board since 1005, the matter has been 
taken up and the men have either gone back to work and stayed at work under 
the contract, or the charter has been taken away from them, and they have 
been put out of the union. 

“ Question. Now, seemingly from the resolutions passed by the mine owners 
the union officials were utterly unable to carry out their part of the agree- 
ment. There is nothing to indicate to us that these men were disciplined or 
that the charter was taken away or that they were ordered to go back to work 
unless you have testimony to that effect. — Answer. In the tirst place, I want 
to again cal! you attention to the fact that the Coal Age is one of the oflicial 
journals of the operators. 

“Question. The Coni Age is not saying this. This resolution was passed by 
the operators. — Answer. That is the same thing, so far as I am concerned. 

“ Question. The Coal Age simply published it. — Answer. The operators are 
making the contention there that these things are taking place, and until I 
could know all of the facts ami what action was taken by Mr. Gilday or by 
the International executive board I would not be in a position to answer that 
question as you would desire to have it answered ; but I am not willing to 
admit that the miners’ organization of any State violated the law without more 
full information.” 

If yon were here when Mr. Mitchell was being examined, you must re- 
member that I put the same question to him, and that Mr. Mitchell answered 
substantially as you did, that he was not familiar with the facts and therefore 
was not in a position to make answer. Whereupon I asked that this letter be 
sent to the mine operators — or rather I wrote a letter to Prof. Charles Mc- 
Carthy, who is managing director of our commission and has charge of the 
machinery of the commission — and I wrote to him ns follows [reading] : 

“Among the charges made by the Colorado coal operators against the United 
Mine Workers of America is that the unions are contract breakers; and as 
proof thereof they have submitted at our Denver hearing a set of resolutions 
adopted by the coal operators of Pennsylvania, which set forth that in over a 
hundred instances did the United Mine Workers of America break their con- 
tract and go on strike despite a provision in the contract that there should be 
no cessation of work, but that ail disputes should be submitted for peaceful 
adjudication. 

“The attention of Mr. John McLennan, of Colorado, and also Mr. John 
Mitchell, while testifying before the commission, was called to these alleged 
violations. Neither of these witnesses, however, w'ere sufficiently familiar with 
the facts to answer the charge. 

“ I think it of great importance in our work to know* authoritatively w’hat are 
the facts. I therefore ask that you have a circular letter sent to every coal com- 
pany in the country asking what has been their experience in the ^matter of 
the observance of agreements on the part of the coal miners and to cite specific 
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instances where contracts, if any, were broken. It might be weil in this same 
circular to ask each company also to state what advantages and disadvantges 
they find in unionizing tlieir mines.” 

Since 1 dictated that letter, Mr. Lawson, there has come into. my possession a 
clipping from the United Mine Workers Journal, which, you tell us, is the ofli- 
cial organ of the United Mine Workers of America nod which is dependable 
and reliable aud which would not knowingly or intentionally publish any mis- 
statement — 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). Yes, sir; that is my judgment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have here a communication sent to the United 
Mine Workers Journal by Mr. W. O. Smith, who, from all I can learn, is ex- 
president of ex-chairman of the executive committee of the Kentucky district of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it that ho represents probably the highest t \pe 
of unionist; that lie seemingly is a man of influence within the union, because, 
as he goes on to mite here, he was asked by the unionists to intercede in then- 
behalf and in the interest of certain strikers in a certain coal mine to get them 
reinstated. Now, I have found in my experience, Mr. Lawson, two kinds of 
unionists. I have found one type of unionist who substantially says: “May 
unionism ever lie right ; but, right or wrong, unionism.” I have another type of 
unionist who says, substantially: “ May unionism ever lie in the right and may 
it ever strive to right wrongs; but when it is in the wrong and when it ceases 
to right wrongs I am no longer a unionist.” 

I want to say, further, before I read this, Mr. Lawson, and invite your com- 
ments on it, that I have also found two kinds of critics of unionism, the one 
critic who slaps the unionist on the back and calls him a horny-fisted son of the 
soil, but who takes mighty good care not to call the attention of that unionist 
to the weaknesses and failings and shortcomings of unionism. I have found 
other critics of unionism like the man whose letter I am about to read, who is 
a real friend of the unionists, and In a friendly and helpful spirit does not hesi- 
tate to point out to the unionist and to unionism its shortcomings and failings, 
in order that it might be better able to correct those shortcomings and failings, 
and who therefore, in my judgment, is the best friend of unionism. You will 
recall that when Dr. Kliot was on the witness stand that lie made the state- 
ment that in his opinion some of the worst enemies of unionism were to is? found 
within its own ranks — the unionist who was a contract breaker, the unionist 
who was a violator of law. 

Now, Mr. Smith In sending ids communication to the United Mine Workers of 
America Journal has tills to say in the matter of contract breaking. lie says, 
among other tilings [reading]: 

“ For many years the United Mine Workers of America has preached and 
practiced the doctrine of the inviolability of contracts, and by so doing has won 
the respect and confidence of the general public — a mighty influence, affecting 
ail industrial disputes and conflicts. But for the past two or three years this 
respect a ml confidence lias been waning, not because the officials luive failed to 
do their duty, but because of the indifference of the conservative memlwrs of 
our unions and the activity of tiie infer radical element, which is responsible 
for the greatest menace that has ever threatened the United Mine Workers of 
America — the local strike. During the past two or three years the interna- 
tional, as well as the district and sulalistrict officials, have been confronted 
with many perplexing problems, some of which seem to threaten the very life 
of the organization ; but I l>elieve I am safe in saying that no problem has given 
them as much concern as the problem of local strikes in violation of agreements. 

“ Thousands of dollars arc expended every year in the effort to organize the 
250,000 nonunion miners in the United States, while hundreds of our members 
go on strikes almost every day in absolute inexcusable violation of existing 
agreements.” 

Now, here we have testimony from a most reliable source and from the ranks 
of unionism itself that the United Mine Workers of America are contract break- 
ers; and your comment is in brackets. 

Mr. Lawson. I think, Mr. Weinstock, the letter of Mr. Smith might be well 
taken as an honest criticism by a member of our organization or by an official 
who has a desire — as I believe every good member of our union or every good 
official of our organization — to show that the organization is maintained through 
the fact that it does not believe in violations of contracts. I believe that is one 
of the things that the organization can boast most proudly about, is the fact 
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that it does not violate Lts contracts when once entered into. I desire to reiterate 
that statement and make it just as strong and emphatic as I know how. 

This statement from Mr. Smith has reference to Individual membership and, 
perhaps, local unions. I want at this point, first, to draw your attention to the 
fact that there is a channel through, which every single grievance, whether it 
be from a member in our ranks or whether it may come from a local union or 
a subdistrict or from officials in the organization ; and the operators who have 
signed a contract with our organization have also and likewise the proper chan- 
nels in which and through which to take their grievances up to the head of our 
organization. And I want to say, again, and make it as strong as I know how, 
there never has yet come, to my knowledge, since I have been a member of the 
international board since 1005 — and I don’t know of any before that time from 
reading the records of the organization — when our international board have 
ever encouraged or sanctioned a violation of contract. 

Now, in regard to this letter, I think, and I know Mr. Smith, I think he is 
a bright, honest, and good member of our union. lie was at one time president 
of the Kentucky miners. Tills man may see or may think he sees a danger 
confronting the organization from even the individual violations of contracts, 
but to cite you an illustration, Mr. Weinstook, I have read in the public press 
of this country many times lately articles drawing the attention of the National 
Government of this country to the fact that New York is without protection 
in case it was invaded by one of the countries now a war, and San Frartciseo 
is in he same position. Any man in this country, whether he be a citizen of 
the humblest rank or whether he be in some official capacity, would have a 
perfect right, in my judgment, to offer an honest criticism of any weakness in 
our Government or point out any danger aliend. That is what Mr. Smith has 
done, and I appreciate his effort, and I think he is working along the right 
line. This organization does not want and does not believe in and does not 
foster and will not encourage the violation of contracts, and I want to say 
again, as in international representative, I have been sent to various States 
in this Union outside of my own district; for illustration, I have been sent 
to Wyoming to adjust grievances there between the miners and the operator*. 
I have been sent to Montana on the same mission. I have gone to Washing- 
ton — the State of Washington — on the same mission. And each and every 
time the record will show that where the men were wrong they either went back 
and resumed work at once or they were told their charter would be taken olT 
the wall and away from them. That lias happened a great many times in our 
organization, but I think you will agree with me that in an organization of 
something over 400, 000 mine workers men from all walks of life, men of so 
many different nationalities— for illustration, in Colorado we had 32 different 
nationalities in the coal mines in Colorado, and I think you will agree with 
me that with that groat conglomeration of different nationalities, if I may 
call it such, men who are brought to this country by the operators, men who 
have not had a chance to understand what unionism means, men who have 
not been members of organizations long enough to get the education that we 
are trying to give them, Mr. Weinstock, men who do not understand how- 
necessary it is not to violate contracts— sometimes those men do make mistakes, 
and sometimes men who are sent into our union by the coal companies and 
are paid as spies come into our union and work on our union members, and 
they themselves bring about and encourage discontent and do wlmt they can 
to stir up local strikes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask, Mr. Lawson, are you a member of 

the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; and I want to say this in connection with that: Our 
organization, the United Mine Workers of America, have no connection at all 
with the I. W. W. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are, of course, famliar with the doctrines of 
the I. W. W. more or less, as most laboring men are? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I am somew’hat, as an ordinary citizen would bo, perhaps. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You nre, among other things, that they advocate 
and practice an utter disregard for contracts? 

Mr. Lawson. I only know what I see in the press about those things, Mr. 
Weinstock. I can not speak authoritatively on that question, because we have 
no connection with the I. W. W. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I can speak authoritatively on the question, 
because I have had occasion to investigate the I. W. W. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I nm thoroughly familiar with their literature 
ami doctrines and preachments, and unless you may be prepared to dispute 
them 

Mr. Lawson (Interrupting). I would be glad to hear it. 

Commissioner Weinstock ( continuing >. That one of the officials— one of 
their chief tenets is that they will not respect contracts; that they feel them- 
selves at liberty, whether it suits their purpose, to break a contract at their 
will. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, that being the case, if you were an em- 
ployer. Mr. Lawson, would you care to enter into an agreement with the 
I. W. W., knowing beforehand that it would not be respected? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, in the first place, as I have stated, I have no personal 
knowledge r • 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). But if the facts were as I stated 
them to you, would you care to enter into an agreement with them 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). Our organization does not have any dealings 
with tlie 1. W. W., and in the third place, as limited as my knowledge is, I 
understand that they do not make contracts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They do, but they break them at will. Xow, if 
you were an employer — this is my question 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Lot us get it straight. Tf you were an employer 
and knew that the I. W. W.’s were contract breakers, that they did not make 
any secret of it, blit shouted it from the housetops and stated it frankly and 
candidly and openly, would you enter into a contract with them? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I would have to answer that by asking this very brief 
question, because I haven’t knowledge, Mr. Weinstock, if you will excuse me, 
hut do you know of the I. W. W.’s making contracts anywhere in which they 
keep them? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; I don’t know whether they keep them. I 
do know that they break them at will, and that they themselves tell you so 
frankly, and make no hones about it. 

Mr. Lawson. I think like this, about any organization, just the same as I 
feel about the operators, if their word is not good T am chary about accepting 
their word after they break it once. I agree to that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very true. Tn other words, you. in common with 
the rest of us, feel that it is useless to waste time with a group that are un- 
reliable and that will not make good on keeping faith? 

Mr. Lawson. I have always made it a rule, Mr. Weinstock, never to trust 
any man who lied to me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A very wise rule. Mr. Lawson. Xow, just as I, 
for example, from my knowledge, look upon the I. W. W.’s, it is very evident 
that the operators of Colorado looked upon the United Mine Workers of 
America 

Mr. Lawson (interrupting). Well 

Commissioner Wetnstock (interrupting). Pardon me. As evidence that in 
their opinion that the United Mine Workers of America were either unwilling 
or unable to keep their contracts, they submitted to this commission the ex- 
perience of Pennsylvania mine owners, who claimed that in a hundred cases 
the workers hnd deliberately broken their contracts and gone out on strike 
against their agreement. Now' comes this corroborative testimony from 
within the ranks of the United Mine Workers of America, not. expressing 
opinions, not saying what might happen, but saying what has and is happen- 
ing. The language here is unmistakable. Mr. Smith says [readingl: 

“Thousands of dollars are expended every year in an effort to organize the 
250,000 nonunion miners in the United States, while hundreds of our members 
go on strike almost every day in absolute inexcusable violation of existing 
agreements.” 

Now, in the face of those facts can you blame employers if they should 
decline to do business with the United Mine Workers of America on the ground 
that however earnest and however zealous and however well meaning the 
officials may be they are unable to deliver the goods? 

Mr. Lawson. Let me go hack just a little to make my answer, Mr. Wein- 
stock; you draw the comparison between the I. W. W. and the coal miners' 
union. Of course, I can not speak for the T. W. W. organization, and I have so 
stated ; but I can talk for the United Mine Workers of America. And I w'ant 
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to say if your investigations were not more thorough toward the I. W. W. 
than the investigation of the coal operators who have taken snap judgment and 
have condemned the entire organization because of what they claim is certain 
local violations of contracts, then I am afraid that you have not investigated 
it very thoroughly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But let me remind you, Mr. Lawson, that it is 
not necessary to investigate the I. W. W. on that for they admit it, they 
plead guilty. 

Mr. Lawson. We do not do that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But here are the evidences. 

Mr. Lawson. -No; I beg your pardon; that is not evidence. That is a state- 
ment written in our official journal, or published in our official journal as a 
warning, and as a criticism just the same as you can hear In any church in 
this town on any Sunday that you want to go to church ; the minister will get 
up and tell men and women that if they do not be good they will go to some 
place else. I do not think those are facts. That is a letter, and it states 
quite specifically, I think it is plain. It is a warning against violation of 
contract, and I think that ought to be used from my side of this argument, 
showing you that we do not believe in the violation of contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please let me remind you again, Mr. Lawson, 
that it does not say, If you will violate flic contracts in the future such and 
such will happen, but it says, “You have been and are delating contracts now 
every day.” 

Mr. Lawson. Does it state where. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; it does not state where, hut it makes it a 
common condition. 

Mr. Lawson. I want to repeat again for the benefit of the commission and 
of the record, my statement that I defy the coal operators, any or all of them In 
the United States, to point to a single instance where the international execu- 
tive board has ever sanctioned or encouraged a violation of contract in this 
country or in Canada. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This does not say so, nor did the letter or the 
resolutions passed by the employers of Pennsylvania say so ; it did not charge 
the officials. It simply says — this indicates clearly, as did the resolutions 
passed by tlie employers, that the officers were unable to control the rank and 
file ; that tlie officers were unable to compel the rank and file to make good. 

Mr. Lawson. On that point I want to direct your attention to one point : If 
jmi will investigate central Pennsylvania, where Mr. Gilday was president, 
you will find in a large measure, at least, that they did not have any check 
off in that part of the State, and because of that fact there are a great many 
men, some members perhaps of our union, who are not under the same disci- 
pline as are the miners where they have the check off. That is where the 
check off is an advantage to the operators, and they can not violate their 
contracts, either as a local or as individuals where they have the check off. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Lawson, in Commissioner Weinstock’s Intro- 
duction of this subject he asked you to certify to the fact that the Miners' 
Journal was the official organ, and that its contents therefore were certified to 
because it was that organ. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the sense of his proposition? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; if jmi will pardon llie interruption, that was 
not exactly tlie thought 1 had in mind ; T did not expect the Journal to certify 
to anything. My question was, would it knowingly and intentionally publish 
any misinformation, and the answer was no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, if it was published in this Journal 
it was a certification that established that. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a signed article and not an editorial? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell, That is a contributed article signed by a member of 
your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And published In that open forum of your organi- 
zation? 
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Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. An(i the editor of the Journal has no say in the 
matter at all, he must publish it; each member has a right to send in those 
communications for publication? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; and I am glad you brought that out. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So that this article, simply by being published in 
your magazine, has no more weight as a truth than if it was published in any 
other publication issued and distributed publicly to tbe people? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The fact that it was published in your open forum 
does not make it any more a truth or a lie than if it was published anywhere 
else? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If, however, the editor had wirtten this, or the 
international president of your organization had written it, and written it as 
coming from John 1\ White, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
he would have been speaking as the spokesman of your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that this article simply is entitled to no more 
credence as being true or untrue because of Its being published in the Journal 
of your organization than if it was published in tbe Manufacturers’ Journal, 
or ilie Journal of the I. W. W„ if it happened to get one out? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. May I comment on that point? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. Your statement is exactly correct, and I bad that point in 
mind, but I overlooked it as we talked at some length on the question. In 
the forum, when our members send letters to it, if they sign their names In 
the communications, or whatever they may he, they are usually published 
perhaps without the editor giving it very much consideration, especially if ii 
is along the line of criticism against the miners m tin* organization or against 
the policies of the organization. It. is up to the editor to publish all those 
articles or as many of them as they can get in. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Non, Mr. Lawson, as to this effort lo make of your 
organization a contract-breaking organization, or uonrospeeting contract organi- 
zation, in order that we may understand, your organization does not make, 
through its local union, or its membership, local contracts here and there in 
this coal field and that coal field and the other coal field? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those contracts are made with the operators’ 
association, covering the entire territory or coal field? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A contract is made for two or three Stales, for 
instance? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. One contract covers that entire territory? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the individual member is not a signor of that 
contract ? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And in that territory there may be men who 
speak 15 or 20 different languages? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There arc all nationalities employed in that coal 
field? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the fact that one individual out of several 
thousand, or 10,000, or, as in the State of Illinois, 80,000 to 100,000 miners 
are employed— the fact that at one tipple a man quits work in what may 
technically lie called violation of contract — he stops work or refuses to do his 
work, and the rest of the men have to stop on that account — that is called 
by the operators a violation of contract, is it? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And with possibly from 80,000 to 100,000 miners 
in one State under contract, it is easily possible for 100 violations of contract, 
so far as the workers are concerned, to take place in a day V 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And yet uo great damage has been done? 
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Mr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the great fundamental principle underlying 
the contract made between your organization and the operators has not been 
violated? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your organization, as an organization — the in- 
ternational organization — your executive board, has not violated contracts that 
you have signed for your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is the individual here and there who takes 
upon himself jto say, “ I will not do this,” or “ 1 will not do that,” and he stops 
work and that may result in others stopping work? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That, however, is only an incident to your gen- 
eral contract? 

Mr. Lawson. That is all. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you ever violated a contract with the Col- 
orado coal operators? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have never had a chance, have you? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In the northern fields, in the field of the present 
difficulty, where you have been charged with being contract breakers, have 
y <iu ever broken contracts with them? 

Air. L\wson. Not with the C. F. & I. or (be Victor- American. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. Have jou ever bad an opi>ortunity to break a 
contract with them? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; wo never signed with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, their charging you with being contract 
breakers is hearsay entirely? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have never tested your honesty or integrity 
as to whether j oil would break a contract? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But they are taking the statement of some oper- 
ator in some other territory that you are a thief? 

Mr. Lwvson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .Tust the same as trying to make a thief out of a 
emu because some one in his family slob*? 

Mr. Lawson. It is just along the lines you have stated, Mr. O'Connell. We 
ran not expect the entire organization to be held responsible for a violation — 
that is, a technical violation of a contract by some individual member, or a 
dozen members, any more than we can expect the operator to be blamed as 
an operators’ association if some individual operator should violate his con- 
tract. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As to the I. W. W.. Mr. Weinstoek says that the 
I. W. W. makes contracts and that it will break contracts. We have liad be- 
fore this commission the officers of two factions, one known as the Chicago 
faction and one known as the Detroit faction. lm\ing different methods and 
different theories; one practicing what they at all times preach — destruction — 
and stating that they do not make contracts with anybody, and the other the 
reverse; they make contracts and say they will break them at their will. Now, 
Mr. Weinstoek asked you if you would, as an employer, make a contract with 
an organization that told you beforehand that they would not keep a contract. 
Would not the answor be largely based upon how badly you wanted men to 
work for you whether you would make a contract with them or not? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; I rather think it would. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If you wanted men, and had to have them, you 
would make a contract; and if you did not want — did not need — the men, you 
would dictate whether you would contract with them or not. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The whole proposition is based on whether you 
have the men or need them? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; I think it would very largely depend on that There 
is one thing more, Mr. O’Connell, to which I want to draw attention in connec- 
tion with this matter. The operators of our State who have never had any 
contracts with us are the people who are going about and shouting from the 
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housetops, as Mr. Weinstock has said ^he I. W. W. do. Now, they rnay do 
that, I don’t know, but I do know that the operators of Colorado are, and have 
been for a long time, shouting from the housetops that we, as the United Mine 
Workers, are contract breakers. I want to draw attention again to this other 
particular, and as Mr. Costigan well said yesterday, “ Men ought to come into 
court with clean hands ” when they come at all and especially when they bring 
a grievance. 

I have in my hand a partial list of the labor and mining laws of our State, 
and I want to say that there are a dozen or more of those laws, and there are 
no better labor or mining laws in the United States than we have on the stat- 
ute books of Colorado. Ami I want to make this statement before this com- 
mission, and T want to make if also as emphatic ns I can, that certain operators, 
and I will select as example the of’lorado Fuel & Iron Co., have violated con- 
tinuously and repeatedly for a great many years every single law of these 
dozen laws I hold in my hands up until about two years ago. Within that 
period of time they have posted notices at their mine, “ We will live up to the 
cheekweighnmn law”; “We will give minors the 8-hour day”; “We will pay 
twice a month,” and “ We will abolish the scrip.” And they also have abol- 
ished paying company store orders for postal money orders. Now, If the oper- 
ators were trying to oentend. and they are, that the United Mine Workers 
are contract violators, why don’t they themselves live up to the law of the 
State and then come in and say, “ We will keep contracts ”? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it not a fact, Mr. Lawson, according to your 
own statement, that the companies simply have seen salvation and have re- 
formed ? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You say that for the past two years they have 
observed the law. 

Mr. Lawson. No; I did not mean to say two years. I will toll you what 
they saw; they saw the handwriting on the wall of the United Mine Workers 
of America. That is what they saw. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask a question or 
two. 

Commissioner Bai lard. T was just going to ask — apparently the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., who control that group of operators there are very deter- 
mined not to treat with the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lawson. That is so. 

Commissioner Ballard. And also, coming hack to Hint claim of contract 
breakers, can you suggest any reason for that feeling on the part of the oper- 
ators? Has there been any quarrel or trouble, or what is it all abou I ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I can suggest a reason for it. It is not because of any 
quarrel or trouble between the United Mine Workers of America as an or- 
ganization and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; it is because they can not keep 
their coal camps closed while dealing with the union; it is because they have 
to comply w ith the laws of the State, which means the checkweighman, which 
means that they can not have company stores where the people have to sneak 
their trunks out of camps and go to Trinidad or some other town and buy 
the necessities of life and then sneak them back again, because if they do not 
they will lose their jobs and go down the canyon ; they can not have their 
own company doctors, which wo call horse doctors, and they can not hire eom- 
panv marshals to intimidate the people in the camps. When they sign a con- 
tract with the union they are compelled, through the agreement, to stipulate 
what they shall pay for all kinds of work, whether it be piecework or daywork 
or yardage, or contract work, or so much a ton, and so forth. Those are the 
reasons they do not want the union ; they know they hnve to pay for those 
tilings, and* they know' they have to pay every man alike for like service. 
They can not take some poor man that they bring in from southern Europe 
who* has perhaps never seen a coal mine before and expose him to the dangers 
of coal mining, and keep that man in poverty or peonage, which are the same 
things in reality. 

Chairman W\lsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the rules of your organization requiring 
discipline of a local union that goes out on an illegal strike? 

Mr. Lawson. I think I have here 

Commissioner Commons (interrupting). You do not need to read it, you can 
just state it. 
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Mr. Lawson. A local union that goes on n strike In violation of its contract 
is ordered back to work at once. 

Commissioner Commons. By whom? 

Mr. Lawson. First, by the district officials. 

Commissioner Commons. And then if they do not go back to work, what? 

Mr. Lawson. Then by the international president, international executive 
board, or international convention ; it would be in rotation ; and if they refuse 
they violate their charter and are no longer a member of our organization. 

Commissioner Commons. Who can take away the charter? 

Mr. Lawson. The international president, the international board, or the in- 
ternational convention. 

Commissioner Commons. Can a district organizer do it? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; the district oflicers can not take away charters; hut 
they can have it taken away by the international president, hoard, or convention. 

Commissioner Commons. As I understand it, both Mr. O’Connell and you 
agree that there have been violation of agreements by local unions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; I dhl not speak of local unions; I spoke of 
individuals. » 

Commissioner Commons. Have you bad occasion, in the history of your 
organization, when individuals have gone out and the local union has gone 
out, to back them up, in violation of agreements? 

Mr. Lawson. I have known of several occasions where the local union has 
stopped work, yes, sir ; and on each of those occasions an officer has been sent 
to that local union— to that community— and those men have been sent back 
to work at once, always with the understanding that if they did not return 
immediately to work they would be put out of the organization. As I slated 
before, I went to Wyoming, Montana, and Washington on cases similar to 
this where they had grievances that had not been settled. 

Commissioner Commons. They had quit work anyhow? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; at several places. 

Commissioner Commons. You might not call it a strike? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; there was a dispute as to whether the contract was being 
lived up to in each instance by the operators, and I want to say this much, 
that in each of them it was a question of both the local union and the oper- 
ators violating the contract together — they both violated it before they got 
through with it. 

Commissioner Commons. Has it ever been necessary for your International 
organization to revoke the charter of a local organization? 

Mr. Lawson. I think they have revoked the charter of a local organization 
in the Southwest ; but I can not give the name of the local union. I think 
there have been a few, but not many. A threat to do so is generally sulllclent. 

Commissioner Commons. Your records would show to what extent you have 
revoked charters, would they not? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; if there have been any revoked. 

Commissioner Commons. You think it has occurred, do you, once or twice? 

Mr. Lawson. It seems to me so, but 1 won't be sure. I remember several 
occasions where the hoard has taken action, where the president has taken 
action, and even the convention has taken action, notifying certain unions that 
if they did not comply with the terms of the contract and continue to comply 
with it, they would revoke their charters. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the longest time any local union has been 
out on an illegal strike or quit work of this kind when an officer ordered them 
back? 

Mr. Lawson. I could not answer that just in the proper way, perhaps, be- 
cause I do not know how long— not very long. It depends in this way, for 
illustration: If you were an operator and got into a quarrel with the men 
working in your mine, and it may he that you have violated the contract your- 
self, as I have said so many have done, and before you got through, instead 
of taking your grievance through its proper channel the men and you got 
into a fight and they stopped work, it may be some time before you take your 
ease up to the international organization. Some of the operators do not want 
to do so, because they want to get into a fight with the men. 

Commissioner Commons. I suppose this is the kind of case Mr. Weiustock 
speaks of in Pennsylvania, where they quit work and went back to work 
shortly afterwards when the officers came? 
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Mr. Lawson. I don’t know exactly, but I know in that part of Pennsylvania 
they have different conditions; they do not have the complete check off and the 
same discipline does not prevail there that prevails, for instance, in Iowa. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the hearing will stand adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. Please be in attendance so that you may be re- 
called, Mr. Lawson. 

(Thereuimn, at 4.45 o'clock p. in., Wednesday, February 3, 1015, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until Thursday morning, February 4, 1915, at 10 o’clock. ) 


New York City, February L 1013 — 10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Harrimun, 
Ballard, Weinstock, and Garrelson. 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in order. The commission will now resume. 

Mr. Lawson, please resume the stand. Dr. Commons does not seem to be 
here, and Mr. Lennon would like to ask a few questions. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON— Continued. 

Mr. Lawson. Mr. Chairman, before being asked any questions T would like 
to make a very brief statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Lawson. My attention has been called to a statement issued through the 
press, supposed to lie some of my testimony of a few days ago, to the effect that 
in 1903 I am supposed to have said that Mr. Rockefeller had made a sta lenient 
that the miners and agitators would he run out of the State. I want to say 
that that is not a correct statement of my testimony, and 1 make the statement 
In this manner so that no injustice will be done Mr. Rockefeller or anyone else. 

The statement 1 made was concerning the governor of Utah. The governor 
of Utah was reported through the press in cither late November or early De- 
cember of 1903 as having slated that if (lie miners of Utah went on strike they 
would be run out of the State of Utah. 

My statement concerning Mr. Rockefeller was with reference to his testi- 
mony in Washington at the congressional hearing, on April G, 1914, or just two 
weeks before the Ludlow' affair. 

And I would like also to supplement my answer to Mr. Weinstock concern- 
ing the purposes of our organization and to show why men do not desire to 
violate, or rather the organization does not desire to violate our contracts. The 
objects of our organization are to protect the lives and limbs and the health 
of men in and around the coal mines, to raise wages, to shorten the hours 
of labor, to improve the home life, and to make the home life more happy and 
comfortable; to demand that the child of every man shall have equal oppor- 
tunity for education ; to care for the sick, to bury the dead, to assist the widows 
and orphans, to raise the standards of citizenship and to secure Industrial 
justice. I want to say that in attempting to raise the standards of citizenship 
there is no better way that l know of than through education, and to educate 
the men that when they make contracts w it h employers it Is absolutely neces- 
sary for them to keep their contracts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Max I bo permitted just one word at this point V 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I simply want to correct your point of view, Mr. 
Lawson, in relation to the questions that were put to you on the matter of con- 
tract breaking. It is not the contention of anybody that I have heard or any- 
thing I have read that the United Mine Workers of America start out deliber- 
ately and intentionally, like the I. W. W., to break contracts. It is conceded 
that the aim and hope and the desire of the United Mine Workers of America 
is to observe contracts. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut the facts that have been presented wouhl 
indicate that in a goodly number of instances they have been unable to make 
good ; they have not been able to deliver the goods. 

Mr. Lawson. Purely of a local character. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But widespread. 

Mr. Lawson. Over a territory embracing the United States and Canada. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You hoard the statements as they were presented 
to you? 
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Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. (Jan you tell us, approximately, how many local 
unions there are in the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Lawson. Something about 3.000, if my recollection is clear. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know us to whether in these local unions 
the miners work in more than one mine lielonging to one local union? Are 
there local unions containing workers from two, three, or four different mines? 

Mr. Lawson. Sometimes there are. It depends on the size of the mine and 
in what vicinity. I have known n good many cases where they are. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that would mean possibly that in the country 
there were operated somewhere from 3.000 to 5.000 mines. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. In a general way? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; 1 should think so; at least that many, and 1 tidnk more. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been n member of the general board of the 
international for some time, have you not? 

Mr. Lawson. I was elected a member of the international executive board 
in 1905. 

Commissioner Lennon. And it has been your duty, along with other members 
of the board, and the president, to go to places where difficulties arise and 
endeavor to settle them, is that true? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I turn* been 'sent by the international president quite a 
number of times to do that work. 

Commissioner Lennon. In making those investigations and attempting a 
settlement, did you find in any eases that wherever there was violation of con- 
tract it was always the fault of the miners, or that sometimes the ojierators 
broke the contracts? 

Mr. Lawson. My experience 1ms been in nearly every instance, I won’t say 
every instance, but in neurlv o\ery instance where the contract had been 
broken by the miners, it was broken by both miners and operators about the 
same time; or it came up through tlioir grievances that the miners had at the 
mine. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did it not arise sometimes from an interpretation 
of an agreement where both sides got .stubborn and both were responsible for 
the cessation of work? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; it nearly always came about because of misinterpretation, 
we may call it, of the agreement In oiv^ side or the oilier. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that the record could be secured in- 
dicating the causes of these cessations of work, as to whether the responsibility 
lay with the United Mine Workers of America or the employers, or in such 
cases ns might lie equally with both — could any approximate record be had of 
that? 

Mr. Lawson. I think from our international office we could got such a record. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you undertake, for the commission, to get a 
record of that kind for the Pennsylvania district, for Illinois and Iowa — say, 
those three States. 

Mr. Lawson. YVs. 

Commissioner Lennon. You need not g«> an\ farther. That will be sufficient 
to properly show the general tendency. 

Mr. Lawson. Y r es, sir; you have reference to district No. LI, which Mr. 
Cilday was president of? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. Districts 2. 12, and 13? 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all of Illinois? 

Mr. Lawson. And Iowa. 

Commissioner Lennon. I could testify a lot alwuit Illinois, but that is not 
my province. Now, 1 would like to ask if you can give any testimony or 
whether you can cite this commission to where testimony can be had as to 
whether or not there was purposely tiring on the tents in the tent colony by 
the guards or militia? 

Mr. Lawson. I Ihink 

Commissioner Lennon. After the people had l»een driven out. 

Mr. Lawson. I think that a gnnd deal of testimony could lie gotten on that 
very subject, Mr. Lennon, and might from the reports of the three members, 
officers of the Colorado National Guard, who were sent by Gov. Ammons into 
the strike district at Ludlow to make au investigation on the part of the 
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militia first. That is, speaking about Mnj. Boughton, Capt. Dunks, and 
Capt. van Cise. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you what they said on the subject? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I have at least extracts from their report with me here. 
Commissioner Lennon. Bearing on that question? 

Mr. Lawson. Bearing directly on that question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Bead it into the minutes if you have it. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see just a moment. There were what you call 
two military courts out there when the trouble arose, a military court was set 
up at Trinidad, of which Maj. Boughton was the judge advocate general? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; that is correct. 

Chairman Waish. And they assumed to bring in persons whom they con- 
sidered were impeding the operations of the militia, as they called it? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did not undertake to try those people, but they 
simply held them, and it was out of that that grew the complaints that men 
were held as high as 13 days without trial, and so forth? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and in connection with that 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want to go into any detail, but I want to get 
clear now what you are going to read from. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman W \lsii. This is not a report from that body, is it? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. But after the Ludlow disaster? 

Mr. Lawson. Y"es. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Maj. Boughton ad\ised, as the evidence shows here that 

lie gave 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And had the governor to refrain from appointing the 
judge of the supreme court who had offered his services? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. And lie suggested to Gen. Chase that they go aral hold 
a military inquiry and that that military inquiry was held, a court was con- 
stituted, of which Maj. Boughton was again the judge advocate general and 
Messrs, van Cise and Danks, two of his subordinate officers, sat upon the 
hoard with him? 

Mr. Law son. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. , , 

Chairman Walsh. And then tried the question of the alleged killing of 
Tikas by Llnderfelt, and all those matters? 

Mr. L \w son. Yes; that is, the military board did that. 

Chairman Walsh. And what >ou are going to read from now, do I under- 
stand that to be a portion of the findings of the military commission headed 
by Maj. Boughton and called by Gen. Chase, of the State militia? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; the military commission appointed to investigate Ludlow. 
Chairman Walsh. The Ludlow affair? 

Mr. Law’ son. Yes. 

Chairman Wu.su. Confine yourself, then, to the extracts bearing upon 
this particular question. t _ , , * 

Mr. Lawson. Y T es; that is very brief, Mr. Chairman. It is from the brier 
submitted by our counsel, Mr. Edward I\ Costigan, Mr. Brewster, and Mr. 
Hawkins, in' that matter. It is very brief. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you going to read a part of the brief, or an 
argument or a citation from the report itself? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes ; this is a citation from the report itself. 

Chairman Walsh. A report made by Mnj. Boughton and Capt. Danks and 

Capt. van Cise? „ 

Mr. Law son. Yes, sir. This is brief, and says in a few’ words [reading | : 
“ a commission of the militia, composed of Maj. Boughton and Capts. Danks 
and Van Cise, reported on investigation that — 

“ ‘A troop of National Guards were enlisted about the middle of April 
among the superintendent and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, store- 
keepers, mine guards, and other residents of the coal camps. This unit of the 
National Guard was designated Troop A, but so recently was it recruited that 
at the time of the battle of Ludlow’ it had not yet selected its officers, nor was 
it supplied wdth uniforms, arms* or ammunition. When this company was 
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called to reinforce the uniformed guardsmen at Ludlow, its members appear- 
ing in civilian clothes gave rise — perhaps excusably — to the belief of the 
strikers that they were armed mine guards, a class much hated by the colo- 
nists.’ ” 

Then it goes on to say: 

“ We find that the tents were not all of them destroyed by accidental fire. 
Men and soldiers swarmed into the colony and deliberately assisted the con- 
flagration by spreading the fire from tent to tent. This, too, was accompanied 
by the usual loot.” 

Chairman Walsh. What did that mean? What evidence was there of 
looting? 

Mr. Lawson. They took the property of the people of the tent colonies. It 
was a common occurrence, Mr. Chairman, earlier than this period ; at times 
when I myself was in the tent colony, when the militia came to the tent colony 
on a pretended search, or a real search, for arms, they very often tore up the 
tents, broke open the trunks and everything; and it was a common occurrence 
and admitted and proven to he so that in many instances they took everything 
.there they got their hands on — money or jewelry, for illustration. 

Chairman Walsh. So when those officers say those things with reference to 
Ludlow — that the conflagration was accompanied by the usual looting — you take 
that to mean that they stole the property of the inhabitants? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; that they carried off everything that they could lay 
their hands on. * 

Chairman Walsii. Prof. Commons was interrupted in his examination of 
you last night, and I suppose he wishes to proceed now? 

Commissioner Commons. I wisli to see if we understand in regard to these 
statistics that you promised Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. In reference to them, could you include (here in 
each of these cases, 1 think they are the cases of the shutdowns owing to local 
grievances — that is. what you were going to report on? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; the contention of Mr. Weinstock, T think, the other day, 
that he asked me at that time if I would produce the record on district No. 2 
case in Pennsylvania whore Mr. Cilday was formerly president. 

Commissioner Commons. Now >on Mere going to add to that Illinois and 
Towa? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now. will >ou ineludo in that this question, first, 
whether it was simply a few iudi\idual* that quit work, or whether it was the 
entire local union that quit? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And will you a No add tlie number of days they 
were out? 

Mr. Law son. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Then add the action that was taken by the general 
organization — State organization — or if it went up to the international board, 
the action that the officers of the union took in order to get the men hack to 
work ? 

Mr. Lawson, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, might I nsk what do you mean — what is your 
idea of what constitutes a violation of an agreement? Is it a part of the 
agreement — does a part of the agreement always consist in this that each side 
must continue at work until the grievance is settled? That is, there must be 
no lockout on the one side and no strike on the other until the grievance is 
settled. Is that part of the agreement itself? 

Mr. LAw* son. That is usually in the agreement. You see each agreement is 
made by the different districts, and they are made by the districts or groups of 
districts, for illustration 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, will you include that information, ns to 
whether in each — what was the nature of the agreement on the question of 
stopping work? Y"ou get my point there, I think? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Whether the agreement provided that there should 
he no cessation of work pending the settlement of the grievance? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. I infer from the nature of the agreements that 
every stoppage of work by an individual or by a local is a violation of the 
agreement ? 
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Mr. Lawson. Well, it depends some on the nature of the agreement entered 
into between the miners and the operators. 

Commissioner Commons. How about Illinois? 

Mr. Lawson. I think the Illinois agreement lias such a clause in its con- 
tract, but I urn now speaking offhand. There are so many that I can not 
keep them all in my mind. 

Commissioner Commons. I think it is a provision that there will be no stop- 
page of the work pending the settlement of the grievances? 

Mr. Lawson. We have in our contract in Colorado such a clause; if it is 
considered material I will read it into the record, but it is along the same 
line. It states how grievances will be taken up. 

Commissioner Commons. I think that would lie an essential thing in an 
agreement from the operators’ standpoint, that what lie is after in all these 
cases is to stop these short strikes and thus be able to fulfill his contract for 
delivery of coal. Would that not Ik? essential to the operator? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. There ure several things that might he a cause for men 
to refuse to work, even with an agreement, that are not touched on in the 
agreement. 

Commissioner Commons. That i.s what I want to get at also; I would like 
to kumv, from your standpoint, seeing that the hig thing in these agreements 
is to prevent strikes. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Con^iissioner Commons. What is pair justification for such strikes as have 
taken place in violation of agreement? 

Mr. Lawson. I can not toll you, of course, what the justification for strikes 
in violation of agreement would be, luit there are one or two things that might 
occur that would bring about a strike not withstanding an agreement. For 
illustration, there is a ehcckwoighman on the tipple, and the scales have gone 
wrong, and the company refuses to fix the scale, and the men go to work this 
morning, for illustration, and the scales have not been lived and they do not 
weigh correctly or exactly, and the men know they can not get their correct 
weights, and the check vvciglimau has no way of checking the proiior weight, 
lie might tell the men, 4 ‘ I can not guarantee you proper weights this morning 
because I have discovered the scales are not weighing correctly, and I have so 
reported, but they refuse to fix them.” In my judgment where the wages of 
the men are put in that position, and they can not get their just weights, it 
might be that the men would refuse to go down in the mine, and say, “ We 
will not send coal over the scale if tlu».\ ha\e boon notified they are not correcl 
and will not fix them." 

And then again if a condition is discovered in the mine where the air is 
extremely bad and the health of tin* men is endangered by going in and flu* 
mine owners have been notified by the pit committee or pit boss, but pay no 
attention to it, as T ha\e known of in many instances — under such circum- 
stances the men ma\ be justified in refusing to work under those conditions. 

Then there are other conditions that the men might object to that might 
be extremely dangerous to life and limb, and an explosion might be imminent 
in a mine because of the nature of the different gases and the dust in the 
mine. Now, the company may have understood that and the men discovered 
this condition, and I want to sa.\ in connection with that that I have gone in 
mim»s and worked in mines when the men in the mine realized that there was a 
very great danger of an explosion at any time. Now, it probably sounds off* 
color to say that I have worked under those conditions, but I have and other 
men have, because they did not have any other place to go, anil if they made a 
complaint that they were not going to be able to stay there they would probably 
lose their jobs. Hut in union mines the workmen can not w’ork under those 
conditions, because the pit boss would report to the men llmt it was discovered 
that the mine was dangerous, that there was fire in a certain portion and gas 
in another and there was danger of a git-** explosion — because the State law applies 
to that — and the mine is saturated with moisture or adobe dust, and the mine 
is dangerous and the men know this circumstance, and like circumstances would 
in my mind he a justification for refusing to go into the mine, not withstanding 
a contract which does not specify those exact things. 

Commissioner Commons. In this report which .vou make state, in the case 
of each of these shutdowns, what the grievance wus and whether it was covered 
by the agreement. 

Mr. Lawson. Very well. 

Commissioner Commons. You have already got down the procedure as to 
whether it was taken up by the pit committee, and so on? 
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Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What years <lo you want? 

Commissioner Lennon. I should say either 1012 and 1913 or 1913 and 1914; 
two years ought to be sufficient. 

Commissioner Commons. It is understood then it is to be for 1013 and 1914 , 
that they will be the years. 

Now, could you, in making that report also report the same facts as to the 
anthracite coal fields? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And in addition to that will you not only send a 
copy to us, but also send a copy to the operators, to the secretaries of the 
operators’ associations? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; Mr. Commissioner, I would he glad to do that. In getting 
this record naturally 1 will be eompolled to get it through the national secre- 
tary and his office, and I will request them to do this. I will tell them you 
have requested it. 

Commissioner Commons. So thill the operator*, concerned may see the report 
you send to ns. 

Mr. Lawson. You want it made public, in other words? 

Commissioner Commons. I want the operators to send us a report also. 

Mr. Lwvson. You want the operators to send >ou a report? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes; J want them to send us a report on the report 
j ou send and which will he sent to them. * 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Chairman. T would have it noted in the 
minutes that our secretary he requested to ask the operators to send us in the 
report. 

Chairman Walsh. Tills witness need not ask for any report from the opera- 
tors’ association. 

Mr. Lawson. I understand, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Lot tin* I director of Investigation and Research for the 
commission call upon the coal operators for the — now just put in the list, 
Mr. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. Notify the coal operators that Mr. Lawson through 
his executive secretary, is that it? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; the international secretary. 

Commissioner Commons. International secretary will send to them a report 
of the following points: That this commission request them to examine that 
report and send in to the commission their comments on the report so sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. And wifi .\ou kindly add: That a copy ol’ the opera- 
tors’ report shall he sent to our international office? 

Commissioner Commons. Ami that a copy of the operators report be furnished 
to whom? 

Mr. Lawson. International offices of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Commissioner Commons. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsii. I have been asked to submit some questions to you which 
I wilt do categorically. I have been asked first [ reading]: “If precisely the 
same condition in the mines — that is. physical dangers to the miners — such as 
you have indicated, and other matters, would not justify the operators and 
owners from stopping the operations and excluding the miners, notwithstanding 
the contract provided for no cessation of work during disputes?” 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the first question. Here are a series of ques- 
tions which I will ask l reading!: “Has any individual a right to invest Ids 
money in the securities of industrial corporations like the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., for instance?” 

Mr. Lawson. I suppose they have the right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “If so, must the investor be a resident of the 
State in which the company is located?” 

Mr. Lawson. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “Must he live on the job, so to speak— that is, 
in the town or camp in which the company’s work is located? ” 

Mr. Lawson. I am not sure about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I am afraid you do not understand the question. If a 
man invests in securities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. he is required to 
live in the place where the mines are being operated? I mean by law or under 
the law. 
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Mr. Lawson. No ; not to ray knowledge, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. He buys the securities in the open market like anyone 
else, any security, and, of course, he can reside wherever he pleases? 

Mr. Lawson. That is my understanding, but I do not want to quote the law. 
The law is such a peculiar thing. 

Chairman Walsh. These questions have been brought to me, and they in- 
volve some legal questions. So kindly do your best to answer them cate- 
gorically. 

Mr. Lawson. Of course 

Chairman Walsh. And if you do not understand them I will elucidate them 
as far as I can. 

The next question is [reading] : “ How can he reside on the job if a com- 
pany has work in several towns or camps in more than one State?” What is 
your answer to that? 

Mr. Lawson. He can not reside on the job very long unless tbo company 
wants to let him stay, not in our part of the country particularly. 

Chairman Walsii (reading). “If he has the right to invest in the securities 
of any industrial corporation which may be offered to him, and it is not com- 
pulsory (lmt he live on the Job, is it necessary that he take any action to con- 
trol or influence the management of the corporation because of his invest- 
ment? ” 

Mr. Law son. Well, I suppose if he is a stockholder or a holder of bonds 
he would be entitled to the same rights that other men have, but I do not think 
he should. I do not know' liow he would go about it to secure the desired end. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “What would be the effect upon the manage- 
ment of any industrial corporation having several thousand investors on its 
list of security holders if each one of the investors attempted to control or in- 
fluence the management of the corporation?” 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I do not know what the influence would he, Mr. Chair- 
man. I can not tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “How much new capital could industrial cor- 
porations hope to obtain the use of if the present attitude of labor is con- 
tinued, and labor insists upon a voice in the management of the industry, 
which voice would naturally give labor the control of both the industry and of 
the funds of investors tied up in the securities of industrial corporations?” 

Mr. Lawson. Well, there seems to be several points in (hat question. Blit 
it seems to me (hut when the time comes when labor is more generally recog- 
nized and gets more of the things that they produce I imagine there will be a 
great deal more capital invested in many ways; there would not be so much 
of it tied up in a manner that it is tied up to-day and not being put in use. 
For illustration, in such manner as the foundation that we are discussing here 
lias tied up the funds. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your answer to that, then, is that you think new 
capital would go in? I do not know who sent in these questions, but I want 
them to be very fully answered by you, if you can. Of course if you do not 
know and you can not answer it, you may say so. I will read this over again, 
because it is not clear in my own mind whether you have fully answered it 
or not. 

Mr. Law son. The question is not clear in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. I, will read i( over again : “ How much new capital could 
industrial corporations hope to obtain the use of if the present attitude of labor 
is continued and labor insists upon a voice in the management of the industry, 
which voice would naturally give labor the control of both the industry and of 
the funds of investors tied up in the securities of industrial corporations?” 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I do not see that giving the labor a voice — giving them an 
equal voice in the sale of their labor — will make any particular difference so 
far as the investment of capital is concerned. In fact, I think it will help bring 
more capital on the market, because it will settle to a large degree this indus- 
trial unrest, and because of the fact that labor, and not capital, is the basis of 
all value, I think it would increase the very things that we hope to bring about 
instead of decreasing them. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that that is a proper 
answer, even. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that it is, Col. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The writer of the question assumes that a voice 
means control, and Mr. Lawson says that a voice does not necessarily mean 
control. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that fully covers it. 
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Mr. Lawson. It does not mean control. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe you bad better explain. The writer of this ques- 
tion, Col. Weinstock, seems to assume that labor insisting upon a voice means 
that it insists upon a part in the management of the plant in other respects 
than related to labor conditions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The assumption in that question as I see it, Mr. 
Chairman, is that voice means control. As a matter of fact, voice does not nec- 
essarily mean control.. , . , _ ^ _ _ 

Chairman Walsh. With that view of what I think about it, and what Col. 
Weinstock sees, nmvbe you can make a further answer. And there is not any 
question, so far as the United Mine Workers of America— their organization— is 
concerned, that they do not try to control the coal-mining industry at all. 

Mr. Lawson. And they concede to the operator this one thing— we find it in 
article 5 in the copy of the agreement from district 15, Colorado— the right to 
hire and discharge, the management of the mine, and direction of the working 
force is vested exclusively In the operator, and the United Mine Workers of 
America shall not abridge this right. The intention of this provision in regard 
• to the discharge of employees or the refusal of employment or applications be- 
cause of personal prejudice in matters affecting the operator or the United 
Mine Workers of America. But the right to hire and discharge is vested exclu- 
sively in the operators. They do not ask to control the industry, Mr. Chairman, 
but they do ask the right to sell their labor collectively. They contend they are 

( n ChaSinnn' W alsh^TIio next question Treading! • “What would be the condi- 
tion of labor to-day if people who have had funds for investment had not put 
some of their money into securities of industrial corporations without regard 
to the present-day attitude of labor?” 

Mr. Lawson. I do not believe there would be so many unemployed in the 
country if there was not so much money tied up and kept tied up in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would not the present condition of unemployment he 
largely overcome if labor were to cease its attacks upon industry and the funds 
invested therein, and thereby offer the greatest possible assistance to industry 
and investors in an endeavor 1o restore prosperity? 

Mr Lawson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; I expect there would probably he a 
great change come over this country and over the world If labor would cease 
its agitation. I think in a very few years there would not he any so-called 
unrest amongst Ihe unemployed. They would be beyond that condition of cre- 
atine unrest. There would not be anyone in this country who would dare open 
his mouth or say he was dissatisfied, any more than a coal minor can in one of 
the closed camps, of which the C. F. & I have 15 in Colorado— go in there and 
sav “ I am dissatisfied ; I have been robbed ; or, have not been given my just 
weights and hist wages or conditions ” ; and all the working people of the I rated 
States would' he in that same identical condition. And that is why this unrest 

would he done away with. „ , .. „ lrt<lfl imlnn 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say closed camps. don t mean union 

camps’ 

Mr Lawson. No; T mean closed against everybody by the company. 

Commissioner O’Connett.. That is what you mean by “ closed camp ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; the closed camps of southern Colorado are called closed 
camps because the company owns the ground, owns the homes, owns the stores, 
the post-office building, the saloons, the church if there he one, the school and 
the recreation, and owns the camp marshals, and owns, in fact, everybody; 
and the officials of the town — I say they own them, for they control thorn. That 
is what I mean when T say a “ closed camp.” 

Chairman Walhii. That is all. You will be excused now permanently. 

Dr. Kirchwey will take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly state your name. Doctor? 

Dr. Kirchwey. George W. Kirchwey. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, please. 

Dr. Kirchwey, At 800 Riverside Drive, in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession, please? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am a lawyer; a professor of law in Columbia University. 

Chairman Walsh. You were formerly dean of thq Columbia Law School, I 
think? 
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Dr. Kirchwey. Yea, sir ; for n good many years. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask } ou. covering what period of years, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Kirchwey. 1901 to 1911, approximately; let us say, 10 jears. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten years, about. In these various relations you have 
made a special study of constitutional and corporation law both as applying to 
business operations and eleemosynary and charitable and philanthropic insti- 
tutions? 

Dr. Kibchwey. I have iK*en called ujxm to make some study of those topics 
in the law ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As we understand, you have made a study for this com- 
mission of the present legal powers of the Rockefeller Foundation, have you not? 

Dr. Kibchwey. I hove. 

Chairman Walsh. At the same time you have examined the law which would 
govern any foundation similarly incorporated, have you not? 

Dr. Kirch wey. Inevitably. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you now. Doctor, categorically, what is 
it, under its present charter, that the Rockefeller Foundation could not do? 
First, might it circulate a presidential message or a party platform or a criti- 
cism of a church or religious body? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am inclined to think, Mr. Chairman, that all those questions 
could be answered better together than separately. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough, Doctor, .just to go through the 
list, if you have it there 

Dr. Kirchwey (interrupting). Yes. sir; I have 

Chairman Walsh. I supi>ose these questions ><>u have seen? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes; they were submitted to me last evening. 

Chairman Walsii. I wish, then, that you would, in your own way, proceed 
and state w hat things the Rockefeller Foundation could or could not do under 
its present charter. 

Dr. Kirchwey. Ry the present charter there is a very wide discretion vested 
in the trustees or directors, as well as a very extensive power vested in the cor- 
poration. It is. as you know, incorporated for the purpose of receiving and 
maintaining a fund or finals and applying the income and principal tliemrf to 
promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world. And it is provided 
in the second section of the act that it may deal with and expend the income and 
principal of (lie corjioration in such manner as in the judgment of the trustees 
will best promote its objects. That appears, upon (lie face of it, to vest pretty 
nearly absolute power without restriction of law in the corporation as admin- 
istered by its trustees. 

I am of opinion, howc\ei\ that notwithstanding the wide discretion vested in 
the directors by the act incorporating the foundation, the foundation is re- 
strained by general law from doing anything not comprehended within its 
expressed purpose. Any grant of power, however broad, is subject to this 
general principle affecting ail corporations. A corporation as such, if wo nmy 
assume a corporation to lie incorporated without any specific granted power, as 
for example, if an act should bo passed by the New' York Legislature constitut- 
ing this body a corporation, and saying nothing further, the corporation would 
have only two or three rights which inhere in the corporation by Us very 
nature, the right to sue in its corporate name, the right to be sued as a corpo- 
ration, and the right to have what is called perpetual succession. It would 
have no power to do anything else, not even to sneeze without special legislative 
permission. Any further power, in other words, must be derived from the 
acts creating it, from the expressed grant of authority contained in the act. 
What its directors think to he for the well-being of mankind, then, in the case 
of (lie Rockefeller Foundation, is not the test of its capacity. It can not, for 
example, do an act conceded l.v immoral or illegal, as compounding a felony, or 
promoting immorality, or. shall I say, lending money at usurious rates of 
Interest. 

And, then, a corporation of this character is restricted by certain special law's. 
For example, a corporation not organized under the banking law or specially 
empowered to carry on a banking business is prohibited by law from carrying 
on a banking business. The constitution of the State forbids the legislature 
by special act to authorize any corporation to lay down railroad tracks. There- 
fore no right in the Rockefeller Foundation exists to lay dow'n railroad tracks 
or could be inferred from the most general language of the act creating it. It 
Is, in the same way, prohibited from exercising any exclusive privilege, lin- 
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muuity, or franchise. It is also prohibited in the same way by the same const i- 
tutional provision from receiving any grant or power to construct public bridges 
except under certain circumstances in certain places. The constitution also 
prohibits any grant of municipal aid to a corporation of this character. About 
all these things there is not and can not be any question, notwithstanding, that 
is to say, the liberal language of the act incorporating the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, It is restricted by positive law in the matters and in the instances I 
have referred to. 

As to the other acts which may be assumed to be exercised, the question Is, 
Do they come within the authority conferred by the charter, or do they noi ? 
and the answer to this question rests, as I have said, not with the trustees of 
the corporation but with the courts. As to any act of the corporation, the 
question may be raised whether it is or is not guilty of having exercised a privi- 
lege or franchise not conferred upon it by law. The question may be raised 1>> 
methods provided by statute, and tin* determination of the question rests, in the 
anal>sis, as I have said, with the courts. 

Then, if I may turn hack to the specific cases put in this question. Might the 
Rockefeller Foundation circulate a presidential message or party platform or a 
criticism of a church or religious body? There is nothing in the law that I 
have found prohibiting an individual or a corporation, or prohibiting a corpo- 
ration of this character from doing that — from doing any of those things. The 
question is a question of judicial interpretation of tin* charter powers, and llu* 
question might present Itself in this form: Is the act of circulating a presi- 
dential message or party platform or the criticism of a church or religious 
body an act promoting the well-being of mankind? 

(Chairman Walsh. Who would bring the lawsuit? 

- Dr. Kjitcif wey. The question may be raised in one of two several ways; ordi- 
narily by a proceeding instituted by tin* attorney general by leave of the supreme 
court to which lie 1ms applied, the proceeding being for the dissolution of the 
corporation. Another proceeding whb h mu,\ be instituted under a variety of 
circumstances would be for a justice of the supreme court of the State to exer- 
cise Jus visitorial power, which he may do on the application of a creditor or a 
member of the corporation, not of the general public. In the exercise of that 
visitorial power a justice of the supreme court, or a person designated by him 
for the purpose, ma> make such an inquisition as this commission is making, 
may inquire into the proceedings, the slate of the funds or finances of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; it limy embody its findings in the form of an order or judg- 
ment, and that order or Judgment becomes then the basis of further proceedings 
to be brought, as in the other case, by the attorney general. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, if >ou please. Doctor. 

Dr. Kiuciiwky. Mpy 1 add that in either of these cases, whichever method of 
procedure is adopted, the corporation may be restrained by injunction pending 
the suit from the wrongful use or misuse of its powers. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed Doctor, through that list and state winr 
these foundations might do prima facie under the powers given them by such a 
charter as the one you have under consideration. 

I)r. Ktbohwey. I will reread the first question : Might it circulate a presi- 
dential message or a party platform or a criticism of a church or religion « 
body? Might it distribute editorials praising public officiate or criticizing them? 
Might it confine its benevolent service to the organization of business enterprises? 
Might it conduct a propaganda against trade-unions? Or against workmen’s 
compensation acts? Or against widows’ pensions? Might it finance institu- 
tions opposed to trade-muons or circulate their literature? Might it furnish 
publicity agents to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? Might it hire strike 
breakers?” 

My answer is that it might conceivably do any of these things, no one of these 
acts being specifically forbidden by law. I began by enumerating the things a 
corporation can not do; I omitted one. The Rockefeller Foundation can not 
establish a hospital or dispensary under the name of “ Lucre t la Molt”; that 
is one of the whimsical prohibitions sometimes found in the law; it is an abso- 
lute prohibition in the exercise of its powers. 

No one of these things I have read, nine possible exercises of its activity — no 
one of these is actually prohibited by law. Each one of these raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the act porforfiied is or is not in the interest of — is a pro- 
motion of the well-being of mankind; and it will, in any case, be for the court 
to determine whether it is so or not. To my mind some of them would be 
clearly sustained by the courts as a proper exercise of the pow ers conferred on 
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It. I think we must assume that the circulation of a presidential message con- 
tributes to the well-being of mankind ; politically, I think we are bound to 
assume that. 

Chairman Walsh. Or a party platform? 

Dr. Kirch wey. Yes; a party platform. I am not so sure about the criticism 
of a church or religious body. The court might divide on that, and it might 
think it was very undesirable that a private corporation should engage in 
religious propaganda. 

Chairman Walsh. Courts might divide on any of these tilings? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes; might divide on anything, I was going to say, except 
the circulation of a presidential message or a party platform, but they might 
divide on party lines possibly with resect to either one of these, in a given 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, using its funds for distribution of editorials prais- 
ing public officials or criticizing them? 

Dr. Kirchwey. 1 see some objections to that myself. I am not sure that the 
court of appeals of this Stale would sustain me in a given case, however. 
There, again, it is a question for the discretion of the court. 

Chairman Wajsh. Have you observed that the Rockefeller Foundation has 
instituted what they call an intensive investigation ami an inquiry into the 
industrial relations of the United States and the world? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I have, indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed that it has been testified by one of 
the trustees that funds could he used in this wise: That a statement made as 
to the proper conduct of an Industry, the application of so-called democracy to 
industry, or of union principles or of nonunion principles could be circulated 
without stint — that is, that it was within their powers to do all of them, to’ 
circulate literature of that kind; that is, their conception of it? 

Now, what do you think of that as a matter of law; could they do that? Or 
to put it this way — to put it in a concrete way— I will say this: For instance, 
that Mr. John R. Lawson, who has just been upon the witness stand here, for 
instance, makes a speech in the city of Denver in which he laid down what 
he understood to lie the correct humane principle in the conduct of relations 
between the employer and employee's, and that it could be assumed to be 
correct and n proper statement ; that another person could make a statement, 
a contra^tatement containing sophistries, false statement of basic economics, 
and such things as that, and then that this foundation as a foundation could 
conclude that the one which was truthful they should say nothing about and 
the sophistical one could he circulated to the extent that they desired it 
to be circulated, and all the funds necessary to be used from the income of 
the foundation should be used in that way. Now, I have stated the matter 
broadly. Rut the answer was that they believed that was strictly within 
their powers and rights. 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am inclined to think that that was a correct answer. The 
power lodged hi this corporation necessarily, I should say, carries with it 
the power to abuse and to mislead, as well ns to lead aright, public opinion 
by any educational method. 

* Chairman Walsh. Yes; and you may assume that perhaps they did not 
know it was sophistical. 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am assuming, of course, that they are acting in good 
faith. 

Chairman Walsh. I am assuming that; that they did not know they could 
do it. 

Dr. Kirchwey. They could do that. 

Chairman Walsh. And thus establish broadcast a system of false educa- 
tion, improper information? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I think there is no doubt that that is within their power, 
unless the matter circulated by them was so offensive to public opinion, so 
contrary to the trend of opinion or of morality in this country, that the 
courts would regard it as being contrary to the best interests of humanity, 
rather than a promotion of them. 

There, again, we always come back to that question, as to the attitude of 
the judiciary, reflecting ‘ or not reflecting, as the case may be, the public 
opinion of the day. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the present state of the law could the courts In- 
tervene if the matter published were not libelous? 
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Dr. Kibchwey. No ; not directly. 

Chairman Walsh. And they would have the right, under the general rule 
of free speech, to utter anything that they wished, being responsible only to 
those individuals who were damaged thereby? 

l_)r. Kibchwey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So, how would the public get at it if they did conclude 
to follow out a system of false education of the masses? 

Dr. Kibchwey. In one of two ways: Either by the method I have suggested, 
of proceedings instituted for purposes of inquiry, and then the dissolution of 
the corporation ; or by legislative action. T know of no other way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may run through those questions: “Might it 
conduct a propaganda against trade-unions?’’ 

Dr. Kibchwey. Might I take the preceding one first. “ C ”? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Kibchwey. “Might it confine its benevolent son ice to the organization of 
business enterprises?” 

That, I should say, comes very close to the danger line, and one is almost 
justified in saying that the organization of business enterprises for private 
profit, or merely for the profit of the corporation, is not a proper exercise of 
its functions, which, on the face of it, appear to be purely benevolent. 

The organization is what in law is called a charitable trust, and I should say 
that if it goes outside the scope of a charity and engages in business that its 
activities would be likely to be condemned as not coming within the scope of 
the charter. 

Chairman Walsh The representative of the founder, himself one of the 
trustees, says lie so interprets that they could build model tenements. 

Dr. Kibchwey. That, I am inclined to think, they might do. Remember, I 
restricted my answer to the case of business enterprises whose primary object 
was protit. I do not believe they could engage in the manufacture of munitions 
of war for sale, for example, for profit. But I do not see why they could not 
spend their money in building model tenements, that being an accepted method 
of benevolence and of the amelioration of the condition of the congested masses 
of our society. 

Chairman W\lsh. Could the law then limit them renting t lie houses for the 
strict amount, or could they charge interest on the investment? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Oh, I suppose they could do the latter. 

Chairman Walsh. And then put that into something else? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Doubtless. 

Chairman Walsh. Co ahead. 

Dr. Kibchwey. “Might it conduct a propaganda against trade-unions?” 

Doubtless, if the* directors honestly believed and the court of Inst resort 
before which the question comes also believes that it is in the interest of 
humanity that trade-unions should he put down, doubtless they might do so. 
Of course, the security that we have against any particular exercise of its 
activities is the state of public opinion, which is to a greater or less degree 
reflected in the attitude of the courts. 

Chairman Walsh. And could we take the experience that lids country has 
had with reference to righting other abuses as a sort of indication of the effort 
that would he required to he made and the length of time taken to correct any 
such abuses? 

Dr. Kibchwey. I think we might draw some reasonable inference not too 
definite in character. It takes a long time. At the same time there is this to be 
said: Let us assume that the Rockefeller Foundation devotes itself to a wide- 
spread, sweeping, direct attack on trade-unions. I take it that the trade-union 
principle has become so well established as a matter of economic policy In the 
United States, as well as in England and in Europe generally, that it is fair 
to assume that the court before which the question would come as to whether 
such was or was not a proper use of the corporation’s funds would to-day— any 
court of appeals or supreme court in the land— find that it was an Improper 
use. I should expect that, without finding it necessary as a preliminary to 
educate public opinion and through public opinion to educate the courts. 

Chairman Walsh. But that would have to he a sweeping denunciation of a 
principle that you believe to be accepted as a correct one by mankind in 
general? 

Dr. Kirch w t ey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will put another concrete case to you to see whether or 
not the courts w ould Interfere, and also for you to say w hether or not perhaps 
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the same result, so far as misinformation and improper education would ensue, 
without judging at this time as to who was correct 

Mr. Mackenzie King, working for the Rockefeller Foundation alone, not for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., they being an entirely separate organisation, 
except that certain directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. are also trustees 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, suggests a plan or scheme which is said by the 
controllers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to be collective bargaining. That is, 
that the workers have a certain representation in the mines under certain cir- 
cumstances through which they may appeal to the owners, or the managers, and 
I will state it in its hroad aspects. The men involved, we will say, if not all 
advocates of trade-union principles or of the present-day labor organizations 
as they are planned, do not so recognize it. Mr. John Mitchell— I will draw 
the parallel cast'— goes upon the witness stand and says that that is a sham 
and a fraud upon the workers; that it is not collective bargaining ami it does 
not so work out. Do you believe that the plan of Air. Mackenzie King, even 
assuming that it is what Air. Mitchell says it is, could not be circulated by the 
funds of this foundation with which he is connected, to any extent, without the 
intervention of the courts? Would that question not be such a broad one and 
so capable of different construction that the courts would not interfere? 

Dr. Kirch wky. I am quite clear that in such a case, there being room for 
difference of opinion, and there being actual difference of opinion among fair- 
minded, intelligent people, 1 am quite clear that is a case in which the courts 
would not feel justified in interfering— because, remember, that interference 
means dissolution of the corporation, which is a rather drastic remedy. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not understand that, Doctor, as a matter of law, 
then, the interference would have to be; that is, if taken by the present legal 
means that you have referred to, would mean that tlie.\ dissolved the cor- 
poration, and then the capital would return to the donor or the heirs? 

Dr. Khichwky. That is a delicate question, but I should he very much sur- 
prised if the deed of trust conveying Mr. Rockefeller’s millions to this corpora- 
tion had not provided for that. And if it has provided for it in legal form, 
then the malter is settled. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut if it does not provide? 

Dr. Kikcii w ky. If it is not provided for in any such way, why, then, I 
imagine the old rule of the common law would apply, that upon the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation its real property — I mean the real property conveyed 
to it for the purposes of the trust — would revert to the donors. Rut I believe 
there was no real property so transferred. 

Chairman Walsh. No. It seems to he all personal. 

Dr. Kikciiwky. And the personal property would be forfeited to the State. 
But I presume that the matter was not left in that predicament. 

Chairman Walsh. No audible expression please, ladies and gentlemen. We 
must proceed without it. Now, just, go on down the line with those questions. 

Dr. Kirchwky. Well, the next two or three questions might easily he 
grouped together: “Alight it conduct a propaganda against workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, or against widows’ pensions? ” 

Well, the principle of the workmen’s compensation act has become more 
firmly established than that of the widows’ pension ; yet there Is still a greut 
deal of doubt in the community as to the one of those that has been accepted— 
the workmen’s compensation principle. 

I find many very intelligent people, mostly employers and people closely 
connected with employers iu a professional capacity, who are still hostile to 
the principles of the workmen’s compensation acts. I should say that there 
was grave doubt as to whether the court would interfere with the Rockefeller 
Foundation by dissolution or otherwise if it undertook to use its funds in an 
educational campaign against workmen’s compensation acts, even, or against 
widows’ compensation. 

The same thing might be said with reference to “ft”: “Alight it finance 
institutions opposed to trade-unions or circulate their literature?” 

Obviously, if It may conduct a campaign against trade-unions, and ob- 
viously not, if it can not. As l said before, I should say it depemls entirely 
on whether it is a broad, sweeping attack on the trade-union principle, anil 
perhaps a little bit upon the question of the particular court it came before/ 
because judges differ also, os well os other men. 

“Might it furnish publicity agents to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.?” 

I should say that was extremely doubtful because of the fact that it Is pro- 
moting a specific business enterprise, and it would, I think, be very hard for 
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It to persuade a respectable court that was not wholly under the influence, 
let us say, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that that was a proper use of the 
corporation’s funds. 

“ Might it hire strike breakers? ” 

I should say in the present state of public and judicial opinion, yes. Per- 
haps 10 years from now, no. It depends upon the progress of public opinion 
in the meantime. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the underlying idea that you have is that, ns Judge 
Holmes expressed it, law is the final crystallization of what the people think? 

Dr. Kikchwey. It is undoubtedly that, judge-made law. 

Chairman Walsh. And a good deal would depend on the attitude tint I the 
judge took toward labor unions? 

Dr. Kikchwey. A good deal would depend upon the attitude of the indi- 
vidual judge. An individual judge does not necessarily reflect public opinion. 
He may be in advance of public opinion, or he may be, as Mr. A. V. Dicey, of 
England, says, “ two generations behind it.” But Mr. Dicey was speaking, 
I hasten to say, of English judges when he said that. 

. Chairman Walsh. All of these things being true, Doctor, what would you 
think alvout the lawmaking lanly placing any restrictions upon a fund of that 
kind that might seem necessary to guard against a present-day abuse, or any 
abuses in the future which might come from lack of knowledge, from bias, 
one way or the other, or from design ? 

Dr. Kirciiwky. Mr. Chairman, if the supreme authority to frame such 
regulations could be committed to you and me, I should be strongly in favor 
of our undertaking the task. I am a little afraid of committing it, if I may 
say so without being guilty of high treason, to a legislative hotly. I am not 
sure that a legislative body lias the insight into conditions. I am not sure 
that it 1ms the prevision or foresight that would l>e needed to effect a radical 
reconstruction at any rate of such a character as this. I am not undertaking 
to say that some restriction may not be necessary. I only mean that I have 
not complete confidence in the agencies at hand for effecting those restrictions. 
It is, of course, clear, I suppose it is undisputed, that the legislature has very 
ample power in the way of modifying or alteriug, and complete power of 
repealing, the charter of such a corporation as this. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you that, Doctor; Under the prevSent 
law a charier could be vacted, a corporation annulled, and the grant of the 
corporation annulled on the ground also that the privileges and franchises have 
been forfeited by failure to exercise its powers? 

Dr. Kikchwey. Yes. That is not a legislative annulment that is intended 
thei*e. I bike it to mean an annulment by judicial proceedings. It is a fact 
that a failure to exercise its powers is a ground for instituting proceedings for 
the dissolution of a corporation. The right to dissolve, however, is not abso- 
lute in such a case, but is largely a matter in the discretion of the court, to 
determine whether the suspension of its powers was justifiable or not under 
existing conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. We have some questions to ask under “A,” “ B,” and 
Have you those questions there? 

Dr. Kibciiwey. l'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please take them up and answer them? 

Dr. Kikchwey. The first: 44 Would failure to spend half of its income 
be failure to exercise its privileges?” “(B) Would failure to use 75 per cent 
of its income be failure to exercise its privileges?” And “(O) Would failure 
during a period of one year or two years constitute failure to exercise its 
privileges?” 

The only one of those three questions with regard to which we have a specific 
provision of law, is the third. It is expressly provided by the general corpo- 
ration law of this State that the failure of a corporation during a period of 
one year to exercise its privileges is a cause of forfeiture and proceedings may 
be instituted in the usual way by the attorney general in order to bring about 
such forfeiture. And in that case and, I believe, in that case only, if the 
attorney general fails to act for a period of two months after being requested 
to do so and having the case before him, a creditor or a member of the corpo- 
ration may proceed to have it wound up. But not, again I say, any member 
of the general public, the attorney general being deemed to be the represen- 
tative of the public for such purposes. 

With regard to the other cases, I should say that unless the failure to spend 
50 or 75 per cent of the income were continued for a considerable number of 
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years, and even then, unless the court should regard the procedure as having 
some ulterior, secret, and improper motive — I do not see how the mere failure 
to spend half or three-quarters of the income could be regarded as a failure 
to exercise its powers, because there must, after all, be a very considerable 
discretion vested in the corporation to determine the rate at which its income 
shall be spent. It may, perhaps, properly save three-quarters of its income 
this year in order to have a very much greater amount to devote to some great 
purpose the next year. 

Chairman Walsh. The present law, it seems, Doctor, does not require that 
the foundation shall publish the record of its transactions under those circum- 
stances. How is the public to learn whether the foundation’s conduct calls 
for the intervention of the attorney general, as you suggest in your previous 
answer? 

Dr. Kirch wry. Well, the corporation is liable to be attacked by legal pro- 
ceedings, instituted, as I have pointed out, for the purpose of winding it up 
and putting it out of business, for any one of the following purposes and 
reasons: Offending against any provision of the act by or under which it was 
created, altered, or renewed, or any act amending the same; violating any pro- 
vision of law whereby it has forfeited its charter or become liable to be dis- 
solved for abuse of its power; forfeiting its privileges or franchises by failure 
to exercise its powers, or exercising a privilege or franchise not conferred by 
law. Perhaps it is not necessary to analyze those various grounds, for they run 
into one another. 

Chairman Walsii. But how is the public going to get at it? 

Dr. Kirch wey. In one or both of two ways; by laborious or cumbrous inquisi- 
tion, to be conducted under the inquisitorial power of a justice of the supreme 
court, as pointed out by me before, which becomes a matter of public record. 

Chairman Walsh. But the public would have to get the justice of the su- 
preme court to consent to this in the first instance. 

Dr. Kirciiwey. The judge is required, if a case is made out, to institute 
such an inquisition on the demand of a creditor or member of the corporation, 
not of a member of the general public. This inquisition is, of course, a public 
matter. 

Chairman Walsh. There would be no creditor of this corporation. That 
would apply, perhaps, only to business corporations? 

Dr. Kirchwey. No; I suppose there would be no credit or of this corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. It would have to be a member of the corporation? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How would the public gel at it, then? Supposing that 
some individual was animated with a very deep idea that all was not proper; 
say, that he was a needleworker on the East Side or a miner in Colorado or 
a thinker or a writer or something of that sort, how would he have to go at it? 

I)r. Kirchwey. He would apply to the attorney general to institute pro- 
ceedings. 

Chairman Walsh. Nothing could he done, in this inquisitorial matter, in 
that way? 

I>r. Kirchwey. No; not unless he could get a member of the corporation to 
apply to the court for such an investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. We will assume for the purposes of this question he 
could not; what would he do then? 

Dr. Kirchwey. He could do nothing under existing circumstances except to 
^s^cure the cooperation of the attorney general. It seems to me, if 1 may 
interject something which I think is relevant, Mr. Chairman, that the remedies 
open to the public are defective in one or two respects. The courts had no 
power to grant an injunction to restrain a corporation from an improper exer- 
cise of power, excepting in connection with proceedings Instituted by the court, 
as I have pointed out before, on a motion of a member or creditor, or as an 
Incident of proceedings instituted by the attorney general. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, this construction could not be placed upon 
that, could it, Doctor? That a person or class of persons that clearly needed 
the relief and that clearly came within the expressed policies under the by-laws 
of the organization, under no circumstances could be deemed a creditor? 

Dr. .Kirchwey. Under no circumstances; no. Then another objection, It 
seems to me, to the present list of remedies is that the courts have no power 
to compel the attorney general to proceed against a corporation. The matter 
is left wholly to his discretion, and he exercises that discretion in Instances 
that have come under my observation, very freely, sometimes, refusing to in- 
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stitute proceedings very wisely, I imagine. The only exception to that Is 
where the corporation has for n year or more ceased to perform its functions. 
Tn that case a creditor or stockholder limy institute proceedings for dissolu- 
tion of a corporation, the attorney general having neglected to perform his 
duty. Tn all cases, however, it is the duty of the attorney general — not only 
his right but his duty — to institute proceedings in a proper case, and I sup- 
pose a gross violation of duty in that respect would render him liable to politi- 
cal penalties. 

Chuirman Walsh. Would there be any other approach except these you 
have mentioned on the part of the public to apply? 

Dr. KiRcnwEY. There is no other approach by legal proceedings. What re- 
mains is to provide for publicity. I think that is of the first importance, that 
the public shall be informed and kept informed with regard to the doings and 
even the plans of corporations wielding such extensive power over the public. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would depend entirely upon the integrity and 
freedom of the press? The people as a whole, perhaps, would have no other 
definite means of publicity. 

Dr. Kirctiwey. No; not under existing conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. In your informal report to this commission, please — l 
believe you reported as to the provision of the constitution of New York with 
reference to the requirements for setting out in the titles of these bills the 
subjects of them. I wish you would state what the requirement of the consti- 
tution of New York is and whether or not it has been met in the instances of 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations. I believe the Carnegie, the Russell 
Sage, and the Rockefeller are all corporations of the State of New York. 

Dr. Ktrchwey. They are all corporations incorporated by special act of 
the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Chairman Walsh. And I believe Mr. Greene stated yesterday that this bill 
was modeled after the bill of the other foundations. 

Dr. Kirch wey. They are all almost identical in terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Which one of the Carnegie institutions is so chartered? 

Dr. Kjrchwky. The Carnegie Corporation ; the act is entitled, “ An act to 
incorporate the Carnegie Corporation of New York.” The act incorporating 
the Russell Sage Foundation is entitled “An act to incorporate the Russell 
Sage Foundation.” 

Chairman Walstt. What Is the wording of the title of the act by which the 
Rockefeller Foundation is chartered, being chapter 488 of the New York 
statutes. 

Dr. Kikchwey. I have the net before me. It is entitled “ An act to incor- 
porate the Rockefeller Foundation.” 

Chairman Walsh. Does the expression “An act to incorporate the Rocke- 
feller Foundation” define the subject of the act? Does the title fairly express 
the general purpose of the act under the constitution of New York? 

Dr. K men wky. Well, you have stated the provision of the constitution In 
your question. It expressly provides that no private or local bill which may 
i>e passed by the legislature of this State — each one of these corporations was 
created by such n private bill — shall embrace more than one subject, and that 
subject shall he expressed in the title. 

My answer to your question can be only a matter of opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
as the question lias not been so directly passed upon by the courts as to make 
it possible to give a dogmatic or even a very confident answer. 1 may say I 
have very grave doubts, however, as to the constitutionality of the acts ineo** 
porating these three great foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the reasons for your opinion, stating as 
briefly as you possibly can, please, the decision upon which you base that 
opinion. 

Dr. Kikchwey. No one decision covers it exactly, as I have said, or else I 
should be more confident. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there something v 

Dr. Kikchwey (interrupting). The general principle is that the title of a 
private bill or of a local bill must point out sufficiently to make it Intelligible 
to the casual reader or to persons having dealings with the corporation created, 
the purposes of the corporation, the objects for which it is created. The case 
which I have In mind, and which comes nearest to involving this particular 
question is the case reported in 195 New York, at page 286, being the case 
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of the Economic Power & Construction Co. v. The City of Buffalo. The Eco- 
nomic Power & Construction Co. was incorporated for the purpose of develop- 
ing and distributing electric power to cities and villages of this State, and the 
court held that the act creating it was unconstitutional on the ground that 
the title of the act gave no notice whatever that within the act might be 
found a grant of the specific powers or franchises granted. There are numerous 
cases in this State in which the principle is discussed and certain discrimina- 
tions made. I can cite those cases to you, but they are valuable mainly if not 
solely, because of the language employed by the courts in commenting upon 
the specific cases. 

Chairman Walsit. If you will kindly just submit that into the record that 
will suffice, in so far as it supports your opinion, unless some of the commission 
would like to hear the cases cited. Would you, Dr. Commons? 

Commissioner Commons. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You may submit them into the record. 

Dr. Kibchwey. Very well. 

Chairman Walsit. Please summarize the procedure by which the consti- 
tutionality of an act incorporating a private foundation might be tested, and 
indicate different steps that might be taken by other parties from which you 
can give this commission an estimate of the probable time that might be in- 
volved in securing a final decision. 

Dr. Kirchwky. The question is a difficult one, because it is a little hard at 
first glance to see how a corporation of this kind can be haled into court for 
any reason excepting, as I pointed out, at the instance of the attorney general 
for a breach of its corporate franchise. It lias, as you have pointed out, no 
creditors. If it were to issue bonds, then the question of the constitutionality 
or validity of the bonds could he raised, and then, indirectly in a suit by a 
private person, a bondholder, the question of the constitutionality of the act 
incorporating it could be tested. But I presume it is not going to do anything 
of that kind. It is simply going to go ori with its educational, research, ami 
other benevolent work. That does not, as you point out, create any rights. 
Nobody becomes a creditor by reason of his reasonable expectation of a 
benefit. And the result is that the question can be raised in only one way, and 
that a way, so far as I have been able to discover from my rather hasty exami- 
nation of that question, which has not yet been attempted. 

The attorney general may institute quo warranto proceedings to inquire by 
virtue of what authority these particular gentlemen, who are merely private 
citizens, are venturing to perform the functions of a corporation, when, in fact, 
they are not a corporation because of the invalidity of the act under which 
they are professing to act. I can think of no other way in which the result 
can be achieved, and so we come back to the same old situation, that the 
attorney general, ns the legal agent and representative of the public, is the 
one person and the only person who can make the requisite inquiry and secure 
the application of the proper legal remedy. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything in the charter of the Rockefeller 
Foundation which would prevent its spending its money to defend the con- 
stitutionality of the act? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Nothing whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything in the charter which would prevent the 
foundation spending money and hiring lecturers aud circulating editorials, buy- 
ing advertising space in the newspapers, or from instituting and conducting a 
lobby to prevent the repeal of the act or the amendment of its charter? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Nothing whatever, always conceding that those acts and 
efforts, like that and others that might be enumerated, are for the well-being 
of mankind; and I suppose the protection of a trust fund against an attack 
from outside, which Is conceived to be an illegitimate attack, and to which de- 
fense is made in good faith — I suppose that might be regarded as coming within 
the general purposes of the corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever you have stated with respect to the Rockefeller 
charter would apply to any charter of any institution along the same lines? 

Dr. Kibchwey. In the same terms as those incorporated in similar form. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, having a title simply, for instance, of the Rocke- 
feller Trust or Foundation? 

Dr. Kibchwey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The charter of the Russell Sage Foundation has the title 
“An act to incorporate the Russell Sage Foundation/’ Does this title state the 
purpose of the act? 
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Dr. Kirch we y. I cnn not see how it (ton be argued that it does, unless it 
should be said, and unless it might l>e held by the court that the term “ founda- 
tion ” has acquired a distinctive signification by reason of its recent use, and 
has come to mean a foundation for promoting the well-being of humanity. 
It seems to me it would Ik* straining a very good old-fashioned word to a con- 
siderable degree to put that interpretation upon it. Unless, however, the phrase* 
“the Rockefeller Foundation” or “the Sage Foundation” or “the Carnegie 
Foundation ” is construed somehow or other to embody in it the subject nmtter, 
the purpose, to which the foundation is to be devoted, we should have no clearer 
indication of its purpose than we should hnve If — well, if the legislature should 
incorporate the George W. Kirch wey Foundation, for example, or the George W. 
Kirch wey Corpora t ion. 

Chairman Walsh. They would June to imply in that event how much looney 
you had? 

I)r. Kirohwey. Why the legislature would have to furnish me with an 
endowment as well as to direct me how to employ it. 

Chairman Walsii. The title of the act, it may be observed, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, however, reads as follows: “An act to incorporate Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York.” 

Dr. Kirohwey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that present a different legal proposition? 

Dr. Kirohwey. That presents possibly an opportunity for a different inter- 
pretation. I should say that the term “corporation” did not e\en remotely 
point to a benevolent end, while the term “foundation” might conceivably be 
interpreted to carry with it the implication of a benevolent or charitable 
purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons lias some quest ions he would like to ask 
you, Doctor. 

Commissioner Common's. Have you answered fully what powers tin* legis- 
lature has of its own initiative, and without ghiug any reasons, to amend these 
foundations? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I have not gone very fully into that. I could perhaps sup- 
plement wlmt I have said by a few words more on that point. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, will you please state 

Dr. Kirchwey (Interrupting). As the result of the reaction against the deci- 
sion in the famous Dartmouth College case the constitutions of all our States, 
1 imagine, contain, as the constitution of New York does, provisions which are 
to the effect that every charter thereafter to he granted by the legislature shall 
be subject to amendment, suspension, or repeal by the legislature ; ami in most 
of our States probably, if not all of them, as in New York, in the general 
incorporation law there is an additional provision to the same effect. So that 
there isn’t any question that this act, however broad and sweeping its terms, 
is subject to be altered, susixmded, or repealed by legislate e act, and that 
power may be exercised by the legislature at its own sweet will, whether the 
corporation is accused or suspected of wrongdoing, or because the legislat un- 
is tired of Its well-doing- — in either case. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, suppose an individual wished to have it 
amended or dissolved, the usual way and natural way for him to do would be 
for him to go to the legislature, I take it. putting this with your other answers. 

Dr. Kirchwey. Well, that is an easy way to start, though it may l>e a diffi- 
cult process to get the amendment through, of course. I have sometimes found 
it difficult, so I speak from experience. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, that is the procedure? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Fie would not attempt all this judicial procedure you 
have previously described at all, but would have to go to the legislature. * 

Dr. Kirchwey. Why, the individual would have to go to the legislature unless 
lie could persuade the attorney general to act by judicial means; and I imagine 
that the judicial process would be a more expeditious one than the legislative 
process. I should think so. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, the legislative process probably would involve 
a considerable public opinion having already been expressed, and a certain 
number of the legislature having joined in that public opinion. 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes. There is this difference. If the violation of its powers 
by the corporation is considerable, if it is plain, then the judicial process would 
be a comparatively simple one and fairly expeditious. Whereas, even in that 
case, it might take two or three legislative campaigns before the legislation 
could be secured altering or revoking the charter. 
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Commissioner Commons. I take i f* the legislature, according to what you 
Bay, could adopt any administrative scheme of supervision, publicity, or regu- 
lation of these foundations that it chose. 

Dr. Kirchwey. I should say yes to that. The only restriction which the 
court* have placed upon its power is this : It may wholly repeal the act cre- 
ating a corporation like this. It may to any reasonable degree alter or amend 
the act. 

Now, It would lx* unreasonable and improper for it, under the guise of 
alteration of its charter, to convert the corporation Into something wholly 
different from what it is — for instance, to convert a philanthropic trust into a 
manufacturing or water-power enterprise; but short of that, it lias the powei, 
and such power is practically unrestricted, and there can be no question of the 
right to sot up any advisory or administrative functions of its own with the 
aim of securing publicity and public control. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose these foundations had been created as a 
trust instead of a corporation, what would be the legal situation in regard to 
these questions that have been raised? Could a trust he dissolved by judicial 
process, by legislative enactment? 

]>r. Kikciiwey. Dealing with a pure trust is in some ways easier than deal- 
ing with a charitable corporation, because it does not involve the formidable 
proceedings for its dissolution. A trustee of a trust for n definite beneficiary 
can always be controlled by a court of equity, and any beneficiary of such a 
trust may conic into court and demand that the trustees account; in other 
words, the supervision by the court is more intimate, more close and more 
effective than in the case of an ordinary corporation — in (be case of wlmt we 
may call a corporate trust. Of course, in (baling with such a trust it makes 
no difference whether the trustee is a corporation or an individual. 

Commissioner Commons. Could the Legislature of Pennsylvania modify the 
Girard Corporation or Trust in the wa> in which you have described, with 
reference to these foundations and on what ground? Or why could it not? 

I>r. Kirchwey. If it could not it would be only on the ground that there is 
no reserved power In the courts to alter the legal rights created by the trust. 

Commissioner Commons. Was that a trust? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am not familiar with it; I was under the impression it 
was; it Is always known as the Girard Trust. 

Commissioner Commons. Could the Legislature of Pennsylvania modify it? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I am not familiar with the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
but if it bo, as I assume it to be, n pure trust with definite beneficiaries and 
not a mere corporation, exercising functions like the charitable functions of 
our corporations here, unless there is some special provision in the Pennsyl- 
vania constitution, I do not see how the legislature could materially modify 
such a trust. The legislature can no more modify a trust that it can take 
away my property without due process of law and without making due com- 
pensation. In other words, a trust is protected as any other estate, real or 
personal, Is protected by the constitutional sanctions which have been thrown 
around property. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose the public opinion of Pensylvnnia had 
reached the stage where it was dissatisfied with oeriain features of the Girard 
Foundation, are you in a position to tell how the State of Pennsylvania, or 
the authorities affected, could proceed to modify that trust or that founda- 
tion, whatever it may be? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Of course, everything depends on what it is; if it is a 
corporation like these wo are discussing here, then the method of dealing with 
it is the same as that 1 have described, and the legislature has practically 
unrestrained power in dealing with it ; if it is a pure trust — nn administra- 
tive trust with definite beneficiaries, neither more or less than that— I do 
not see how property can be taken away from the trustees or the use of it 
materially affected, even in deference to public opinion, unless, under the ex- 
ercise of the police power some general regulation should be adopted by the 
lgislature prohibiting the use of the trust funds for certain purposes deemed 
inimical to the public interest. I can not think of any other way of modify- 
ing the trust. May I, for example, put a case in order to get your Idea clear? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Kirchwey. Suppose the Girard Trust, assuming it to be a simple trust 
and not a charitable corporation, to make the rough distinction which we 
have been making bore — suppose it should, its founder having been hostile 
to evangelistic religion — supi>ose it should undertake an active propaganda 
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for breaking down all the religions thitt flourish In Pennsylvania, and sup- 
)>ose that Billy Sunday should previously have converted the people of Penn- 
sylvania to such a frame of mind that this would be regarded as conduct 
seriously detrimental to the public welfare; in that case I doubt not that the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania could pass an act prohibiting the dissemination 
of irreligious or antireligious literature, and if the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania should also have become sufficiently religious in the 
meantime, why, such legislation might be sustained as being a proper exercise 
of the police power. 

Commissioner Commons. Would that police power apply In the State of New 
York with these foundations? 

Dr. Kirchwky. Yes, sir. 

I Commissioner Commons. That could bo invoked? 

Dr. Kirchwky. Yes; and that was a point not brought out in the direct ex- 
amination, that the power of the legislature is not limited to altering, repeal- 
ing, or abolishing a specific charter; it may enact general laws in the exer- 
cise of the police power which would seriously restrict the privileges of eor- 
* porations, always assuming that those acts are sustained by the courts as a 
proper exercise of the police power. 

Commissioner Commons. One question on a little different matter. I think 
you said this Rockefeller Foundation could employ strike breakers. Do you 
‘mean to say that, and following that out — did you understand what you 
answered? Do you know what a strike breaker is? 

Dr. Kirchwky. I do; and I think I must withdraw my answer if I said 
that. Wlmt I had in my mind was the question whether the Rockefeller 
Foundation could promote the employment of strike breakers. In my opinion, 
it certainly could not maintain an employment agency for strike breakers and 
use them directly for commercial purposes in breaking up strikes, if that is the 
meaning of the question? 

Commissioner Commons. In what way could it promote the use of strike 
breakers? 

Dr. Kirchwky. Why, I am assuming, in making that qualification, that the 
public is not yet unanimously or even so generally convinced of the wickedness 
of employing strike breakers that we may count on a definite public opinion or 
a definite judicial pronouncement against the practice. 

Commissioner Commons. By “ promotion ” >ou simply mean it may advocate 
the employment of strike breakers? 

Dr. Kirchwky. Yes; I presume it might in the presenl state of public opinion 
advocate the use and employment of strike breakers. 

Commissioner Commons. And defend the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. when it 
so employed strike breakers? 

Dr. Ktuchwky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is as far as you intend to go? 

Dr. Ktrcitwey. Yes; that is as far as I intend to go, and if I went further in 
my previous answer I shall have to take a backward step. 

Commissioner Commons. In the exercise of the police power, could the State 
control the publications of this association or foundation? 

Dr. Kirchwky. I should think not, as a general proposition. It might enact 
a general law prohibiting certain classes of publications, but it seems to me it 
would clearly be outside any proper exercise of the police power — and by 
“proper” I mean likely to be sustained by the courts as proper — to prohibit 
the publication, the general publication, of matter by a particular corporation. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon has a question which he would like 
to propound. 

Commissioner Lennon. Professor, under the powers granted to this corpora- 
tion in the first instance, the hoard of directors or trustees are the ones that 
have sole power to pass on the subject matter as to what is for the welfare of 
mankind ? 

Dr. Kirchwky. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. The power rests with them? 

Dr. Kirchwky. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is your opinion as to whether or not the invest- 
ment of such power in the hands of a few men is promotive of industrial or 
social unrest? Does the existence of such corporations, vesting such great 
power in the hands of a few men, promote industrial or* social unrest, or 
otherwise? 
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Pr. Kikchwey. I ath inclined to *Wiink, Mr. Commissioner, tliat concentra- 
tion of enormous wealth in the hands of any individual or corporation is prob- 
ably productive of more or less discontent and unrest. I should say that the 
situation was distinctly bettered by the transfer of that enormous wealth from 
an Individual who is legally irresponsible to a corporation which is legally, to 
a considerable degree at least, responsible to the public. I should not think, in 
other words, that the possession of groat wealth by the Carnegie— by the 
Rockefeller Foundation— I should not think that would he as apt to cause irri- 
tation and discontent and unrest as the possession and conspicuous use of that 
same wealth by Mr. Rockefeller himself. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, in your replies to the several questions indi- 
cating t lie power of these few individuals to pass upon that marvelous question 
as to what Is for the welfare of mankind, which does not rest with indi- 
viduals— no Individual has any such power vested in him by the legislature — 
they may exercise such power, but they have no such power granted by law. 
now does the vesting of such power in the hands of a few not tend to* social 
unrest? I do not wish to urge any further answer if you do not wish to make 
one. 

Dr. Kikchwey. My own feeling is that it may possibly produce such an effect 
through emphasizing the fact that the power exists in a given case. Possibly 
the legislature may, by calling attention to the existence of the power, give rise 
to a certain amount of such unrest ; hut my own impression has been that the 
exercise of that power, which everylaaly knows is practically untrammeled, by 
a single individual — my observation has led me to |»elie\e that that is very 
much more irritating and likely to cause unrest. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to inquire. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the whole, Doctor, do you regard a founda- 
tion such as the Rockefeller Foundation an advantage or disadvantage to 
society? 

Dr. Kikchwey. You are asking me to pass upon a question which the com- 
missioner who just questioned me said was a very diflicult thing for any Indi- 
vidual or group of individuals to pass on, inamely, what do the best interests 
of humanity require? My own personal opinion is that it marks a distinct 
advance in the direction of social well-being to ha\e great wealth transform! 
from irresponsible private hands and placed in the responsible hands of a 
group of persons who are incorporated and supervised by the State; and that 
for two reasons: First, because of the fact that corporations are supervised, 
and there is an opportunity to require of them a degree of publicity and con- 
formity to public opinion, which one can not exact of a private owner; and 
second, because the administration of a private fortune is apt to be personal 
and selfish and for the benefit of the family of the owner and not apt to he 
devoted to the same extent to the public interest. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I infer, then, from what you say, Doctor, that 
If you had the power you would rather encourage than discourage foundations 
like the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Dr. Kikchwey. May I answer your question in a slightly different form? 

I would encourage the transfer of private wealth to quasi-public Institutions: 
Whether in the last analysis such institutions or foundations are In the pubjic 
interest, is a question I do not want to go into. It may well he that the world — 
that humanity — would be better and more virtuous if there were no accumula- 
tions of great wealth anywhere in the hands of the Sate, of corporations, or 
of individuals ; but these accumulations do exist, and as long as they exist it 
seems to me that it is better that they should be In the hands of corporations 
under a public responsibility and under public control than in the hands of 
private individuals. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, from what you know of economic condi- 
tions, Doctor, do you think that our present industrial and commercial progress 
could have been possible if fortunes, for example, had been limited by law to 
say .$1,000,000? 

Dr. Kikchwey. I am not a professed economist, but only a lawyer. My 
friends who are economists are divided in opinion on that question. I have 
always entertained the belief that the period of industrial development through 
the employment of great accumulations of capital was an essential phase of 
the development of industrial society. Whether that same result could have 
been secured through a wider distribution of capital and its concentration in 
some other form under laws preventing Individual control, I think is a question 
that Is fairly debatable. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. * * 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has some questions to ask. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, on that last question ami answer as to 
your belief in regard to the creation of foundations ; do you believe that — and, 
I am only asking for an expression of opinion — do you believe that the pftss- 
ing of all of these foundations into quasi-public control would be beneficial? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Do you mean actual public control? 

Commissioner Garretson. I would say actual domination by representative^ 
of the public? 

Dr. Kirchwey. I shall have to confess, in order to answer the question, that 
I am quite out of sympathy with the prevailing tendency to concentrate the 
actual administration of and control of private affairs in governmental hands. 
I do not mean by that that I do not believe that rigid inspection and super- 
vision by the State of our industrial and benevolent corporations may not be 
necessary. I do believe that thoroughly, because 1 belie\e no man nor any 
group of men is quite great enough, quite good enough, to lie trusted with tin* 
well-nigh absolute power which these great corporations would wield were it 
not for State control. 

Oil the other hand, I do not see anything in our political experience to justify 
us in feeling very sanguine as to the benefits of political control or administra- 
tion of such matters. We shall, doubtless, have more and more of that, and l 
presume that, like everybody else, us l become more and more socialized, or 
shall I say socialistic — which is the danger that we all stand in now — that l 
shall become reconciled to, and perhaps welcome, various forms of municipal 
mid State ownership. Hut it will be a long time, I think, before I take the 
view that great charitable trusts could more safely, more wisely, and more 
disinterestedly be administered through political agencies than through private 
agencies which are rigidly supervised by Ihe State. 

Commissioner Gatuietson. It was in defense to that very existing opinion I 
used the term “quasi control,” instead of actual, and afterwards modified it. 
You do, then, think and believe in supervision and regulation? 

I>r. Kirchwey. Distinctly. 

Commissioner Garretson. As apart and from the individualist untrammeied 
control, either indi\idual or a group, as in this case? 

Dr. Kirchwey. By all means. As I have stated, I do not believe the indi- 
vidual exists, or the group of individuals, who can safely he trusted with un- 
limited power. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, under the legal remedies which you have 
named, if a foundation like this can maintain domination over the members of 
the corporation — that is, the trustee under this act, 1 believe — and are able by 
any means, legitimate or otherwise, to secure nonaction from the altorne> gen- 
eral, there is no legal remedy open?. 

Dr. Kirchwey. There is no remedy by legal process open. What remains is 
to secure, through public opinion, legislative action. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am using legal in the sense of court processes? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes; you are quite right. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, the only thing open is legislative action in 
one of two ways, either general or specific? 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Generally, as applied not only to the foundation 
or corporation in question, hut to all alike, corporations or foundations, the 
special could only he legitimately exercised in the way of limitation of the 
powers of the foundation along the lines of its original intention?) 

Dr. Kirchwey. Yes; quite right. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. You will l>e permanently excused. 

Autoni Winter. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTONI WIATER. 


Commissioner Walsh. Your name, I believe, is Autoni Winter? 
Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. A-n-t-o-n-i W-i-a-t-e-r? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Wiater. Chrome. 

Chairman Walsh. Chrome, N. J.? 
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Mr ‘ Wiater. Yes. ** % 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your age?* 

Mr. Wiatek. Tlilrty-eiglit years. 

Chairman Walsh. Please speak a little louder, so that this last gentleman 
can hear you. 

Mr. Wiater. All right. ^ 

Chairman' Walsh. Are you a native of this country? 

^.Mr. Wiater. No; old country. 

^ Chairman Walsh. Where were you horn? 

Mr. Wi.vtki*. Pole country. 

Chairman Walsii. Poland?. 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How long have you lived in the United States? 

Mr. Wiater. Twenty-three* years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Wtater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Naturalized and a voter in this country? 

Mr. Wtater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes — married. 

Chairman Walsit. How many children have you? 

Mr. Wtater. Five. 

Chairman Wat.stt. What are their names? 

Mr. Wiater. Adam, Johnnie, Mary, and Andy. 

Chairman Walsh. What are their ages? 

Mr. Wtater. And Steve. 

Chairman Walsh. And Steve? 

Mr. Wiater. The last. 

Chairman Walsit. How old are they? 

Mr. Wtater. Thirteen, eleven, nine, six and a half, and fourteen months - the 
last. 

Chairman W\lsit. The last is 14 months old? 

Mr. Wtater. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many of them go to school? 

Mr. Wtater. Four. 

Chairman Walsh. And what schools do those children go to? 

Mr. Wtater. The public school. 

Chairman Walsit. At Chrome? 

Mr. Wtater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived at that place? 

Mr. Wiater. Twenty-three years. 

Chairman Walsit. Are you working now? 

Mr. Wtater. Worked before, not working now; strike now. 

Chairman Walsh. You are on a strike now? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.stt. How long did you work — what company were you work- 
ing for before you went on a strike? 

Mr. Wiater. The copper work there. 

Chairman W\lsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Wtater. In Chrome. 

Chairman Wat.sh. In Chrome? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. At what pluce were you working when you went on a 
strike? 

Mr. Wtater. When I was to be working at the copper, I went away and just 
came hack to the Liebig. 

Chairman Walsh. The Liebig plant? What do they do? 

Mr. Wtater. Fertilizer factory. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, how long have you been back? You sny you quit 
and came back? 

Mr. Wtater. I came just before election day. 

Chairman Walsh. That was last fall? 

Mr. Wiater. Last fall. 

Chairman Walsit. What did you do in the Liebig plant? 

Mr. Wiater. I shovel and pick. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Is that work hard? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. What do you shoveft ^ 

Mr. Wiater. Stuff, phosphate, whnfrthey rail them. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that used for? 

Mr. Wiater. That makes up, they mix up the arid and that together. 
Chairman Walsh. Is that work hard? 

Mr. Wiater. Work is hard. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hours per day do >ou work? * 

Mr. Wiater. Ten hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it dirty work? 

Mr. Wiater. It is dirty work. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you smell bad when you come home? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And the work is of a \ery offensive nature? > 

Mr. Wiater. It is awful had. 

Chairman Walsh. And the place stinks? 

Mr. Wiater. Stinks like anything. 

Chairman Walsh. And the men who work there stink? % * 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is any audible expression \\e will have to ad- 
journ until such time as it ceases. 

Mr. Wiater. People come from the city and they can’t go past the place. 
Chairman Walsii. The people who come from New York and such places 
can't go past the works? Why not? 

Mr. Wiater. They take it handkerchief and put on their nose and their 
mouth. 

Chairman Walsh. It smells so offensive? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Last fall when >ou came back there what wages did yoR 
receive? 

Mr. Wiater. One dollar and sixty cents. 

Chairman Walsii. And what did joti receive before when you were there? 
Mr. Wiater. Two dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. When did the $1.60 a day rate go into effect? 

Mr. Wiater. Before about four months, I think. 

Chairman Walsii. I low much rent do you pay? 

Mr. Wiater. Nine dollars and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Your wife is living? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you a receipt for your rent? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Hand it to the sergeant at arms. 

Mr. Wiater. I didn’t bring that receipt, I bring it and give it to the* gentle- 
man over in the office before, the rent and coal and wood. 

Chairman Walsh. You pay $9.50 rent? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And who do you rent from? 

Mr. Wiater. A fellow over there. 

Chairman Walsh. Your landlord is a resident of Chrome? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And lie lms no connection with the company? 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t understand about what kind of company, what it is. 
Chairman Walsii. You rent from whom ; what is his name? 

Mr. Wiater. Steinberg. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he any connection so far as you know with tin* com- 
pany you work for? 

Mr. Wiater. I think he no. 

Chairman Walsh. You think he w hat ? 

Mr. Wiater. I think he no. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he work for the Liebig Co.? 

Mr. Wiater. That fellow? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Wiater. No; he is a business man ; got a grocery. 

Chairman Walsh. He has nothing to do with the company you work for; 
you rent from him? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rooms are there in your house? 

Mr. Wiater. Three. 
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Ohalftnau Waish. And you pny $9.fl0 n month rent? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes ; $9.50. % 

Chairman Walsh. How much is your grocery bill? 

Mr. Wiater. Thirty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got the bill for that? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. Hand it to the sergeant at arms. 

(Papers handed to the commissioner.) 

You say you pay a grocery bill per month of $35? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your wife a saving sort of woman? 

Mr. Wiater. Oh, yes. 

» Chairman Walsh. Does she run the house as cheap as she can? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; she washes some people's clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. She goes out and does some washing herself? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chulrma% Walsh. Is she a woman that is careful about spending her 
money ? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this says “ J. Steinberg.” That is your landlord, 
and he also runs the grocery store? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And in a month your bill is $35? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; that is what they say. 

Chairman Walsh. What month is that? 

Mr. Wiater. Last month. 

Chairman Walsh. And how does it compare with other months before that? 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t pay the bill. I got no money, ami he trusts me. 

Chairman Walsh. I know, but before, when jou did work, how much was 
the bill? 

Mr. Wiater. Sometimes $35, sometimes $34, sometimes $33; something like 
thfit. 

Chairman Walsh. It runs about that? 

Mr. Wiater. It don’t come every month the same. 

Chairman Walsii. How much do you pay to your butcher per month? 

Mr. Wiater. I got it here. Last month $19.17. Last month I don’t pay and 
he don’t trust me; he don’t give me any more meat. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say — this month they don't give you anv 
more meat ? 

Mr. Wiater. lie don’t give me any more, lie stopped tin* meat now 

Chairman Walsh. While you were working you bought on credit and had 
it charged on the book? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is that right? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now that you are on a strike 

Mr. Wiater. He don’t give me no more. 

Chairman Walsh. He don’t give you any more meat? 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Before that it was $10.17 that you paid ; was that about 
wlmt you paid ench month? 

Mr. Wiater. Each month; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you in your family, did you observe that you 
eat more meat? 

Mr. Wiater. That I can buy no more; w r e can't buy no more; I can hardly 
pay ; got no money — no more money. 

Chairman Walsh. That is not what I mean. Tl«? point is that when you 
did have the money did you eat any more meat titan the ordinary workingman 
over there? 

Mr, Wiater. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess you do not understand me. Tlease do not in- 
terrupt. What I am trying to say is. did you eat meat jast about like every 
other man does in his family over there? 

Mr. Wiater. No; I see people different altogether. I buy just 18, 13, 14 
cents to the soup, a quarter pound only for work myself for dinner. 

Chairman Waish, You paid what for soup? 

Mr. Wiater. Thirteen cents and fourteen cents they charge for soup. 
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Chairman Walsh. For soup meat? * ^ 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; 1 pound. * 

Chairman Walsh. And wind was it you took to work? 

Mr. Wiateil A quarter of a pound. 

Chairman Walsii. A quarter of a pound you took to work with you? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; dinner time. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that every thing that you had? That would show 
that you didn't use an extra large amount of meat. 

Mr. Wiater. I had something else; sometimes my wife would flx—sometimes 
sauerkraut, sometimes potatoes, and send them In the hoy; bring just a small 
dinner pail. 

Chairman Walsh. The boy brought jour dinner pail to you? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. M 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy m >re meat or less meat than the neighbors. 
Mr. Wiateil I don't buy. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy more or less before that time? 

Mr. Wiater. Well, like it. 

• Chairman Walsii. Just like it? 

Mr. Wiateil Yes. 

Chairman W\lsh. How much did you pay to the baker? 

Mi*. Wiateil Eight dollars and thirty-one cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Have >uu got the bill there? 

Mr. Wiateil Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wind month was that? 

Mr. Wiater. Last month. 

Chairman Walsh. We lull'd ha\e perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 

Did you bring over a Dill that you were a^ked by the imestigator who called 
upon yxm, Mr. West, T believe it was? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; that is all tlie bill I had. I suppose that is a good bill. 
Chairman W vlkh. Did he ask you to bring over jour baker's bill? 

Mr. Wiateil 1 got it right there in the book. - This is a good bill; tins is 
paid; last month I pay. 

Chairman Walsh. You paid last month? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; I paid right here in the book. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Are >ou still running an account with the baker now? 

Mr. Wiater. Eight dollars and thirty -one <vnts. 

Chairman Walsh. Are >mi still getting bread on the book from the baker 


now ? 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Wiater. No steal— what do you call? T 

Chairman Walsh. Do you still buy bread and have it put on the l>ook? I 
said, “Do you continue ’ —l didn't say steal, I mean still. I said, “still,” not 
“steal.” Do you still buy' bread and have it charged on the book? 

Mr. Wiater. They charge me on the hook e\ery month, everything on toe 


books. 

Chairman Walsh. You still get credit, do > ou i 
Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They still give you credit? 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t understand you. 1 don’t get any 
come from Elizabeth and he start the business in the 
don’t know me. 

Chairman Walsh. Tac butcher does not know you like the baker i 
Mr. Wiater. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And he won't sell you meat? 

Mr. Wiateil No. 

Chairman Walsh. But you 
baker? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Because he knows you? 

Mr. Wiater. He know me. 

Chairman Walsii. What do you pay per month for coal? 

Mr. Wiater. Two dollars and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is in winter time? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; winter time. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you got your bill for that here? 

Mr. Wiateil I told him to bring that over. 


more; another fellow 
butcher shop and he 


can still buy your bread ou credit from the 
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Chairman Walsh. You know that Is the amount you have to pay? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. v% 

(Chairman Walsh. Do you use wood, too? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you use the wood for— $2.r>0 per month? 

Mr. Wiater. Start them up and put the wood on first and after put coal. 
Chairman* Walsh. Have you your life insured for your family? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; I got him right here. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou got the book there? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please he in perfect order. It is difficult 
to examine this gentleman ; he does not understand the language. Please keep 
perfectly quiet. * 

How much are you insured for? 

Mr. Wiater. The children? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you. 

Mr. Winter. Myself? I got right here another hill. That is two lodges. 
This is my wife's, and this is mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you insured in the lodge? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The Polish National Alliance? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much are you insured for? 

Mr. Wiater. For $1,000. 

Chairman Walsh. For $1,000? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your children insured? 

Mr. Wiater. I got them here. r 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got your insurance paid up in the lodge? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; I got a book. 

Chairman Walsh. That is- the hook? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That shows what jour payments are? 

Mr. Wiater. So much per month. 

Chairman Walsh. And what are your children Insured for? 

Mr. Wiater. Ten cents per week. 

Chairman Walsh, That is Insurance enough to lmry them if they die? 

Mr. Wiater. I guess it is. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do you got from t ha I insurance in case the 
child dies? 

Mr. Wiater. I do not know. In the hook, it says. 

Chairman Walsh. Don't you j ourself know how much it is? 

Mr. Wiater. I can’t read nor spell it. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children are insured — all of them? 

Mr. Wiater. Four. 

Chairman Walsh. Four of them — three in the Prudential Insurance Co., and 
the other In the Colon Insurance Co., you don’t know the name? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; the collector come — he lives in Chrome. 

Chairman Walsh. The collector lives in Chrome? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Wxlsh. How much do jou pay for insurance for yourself per 
month, yourself and children? 

Mr. Wiater. It Is $2 one insurance, and another $1 ; $2 and $4 for $1,000. 
Chairman Walsh. How much is it? Do you know how much you pay per 
month for insurance for yourself? 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t know how much money ; I don’t count it. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know how much It amounts to? 

Mr. Wiater. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You pay $2 a month? 

Mr. Wiater. For one. 

Chairman Walsii. For one? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes ; and another $1 for $600. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. West seems to have figured it up here, and I will see 
whether that recalls to you. He says for insurance about $4.60 a mouth for 
yourself and children. Do you know whether that is correct? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; $4.60. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your wife Insured, too? 
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Mr. Wiater. Yes. * , 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will assume it is $4.60. It amounts to $4.60 
according to tills. 

Mr. Wiater. More than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you owe the grocery man? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do you owe him? 

Mr. Wiater. Thirty-live dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you owe^he butcher? 

Mr. Wiater. The butcher, too. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do you owe him? 

Mr, Wiater. Ten dollars and some pennies. I got a Dill in there. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the grocer still, give you credit? 

Mr. Wiater. He give me credit, just because he know me ever since I am 
married, and I am 10 years married. 

Chairman Walsh. You said the butcher won’t trust you; won’t give you 
credit because ho lately came from Elizabeth and he does not know* you? 

Mr. Wiater. He came from Elizabeth. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you get your meat now? 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t eat meat this time. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you anti the family eat? 

Mr. Wiater. Eat bread and coffee. 

Chairman Wals. Just what you can get on credit? 

Mr. Wiater. That is all. 

Chairman Walkii. How much does your clothing cost you per month? 

Mr. Wiater. My clothes cost, some shoes last $2.70; for the shoes a month 
and sometimes more. 

Chairman Walsh. You pay $2.70 for the shoes. How much would you say 
jour clothes altogether cost? 

Mr. Wiater. I can’t tell you just for sure because they sometimes last longer 
and sometimes wear out. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do your wife’s shoes cost? 

Mr. Wiater. Two dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Two dollars and fifty cents? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And your children’s shifts? 

Mr. Wiater. One dollar and eighty cents. 

Chairman Walsit. One dollar and eighty cents. And how long does a pair 
ot shoes last for you? 

Mr. Wiater. Last one month, a pair of shoes I use to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Why don’t your shoes last longer? 

Mr. Wiater. The acid eats it up. 

Chairman Walsh. The acid eats up the shoes? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. Sometimes two months and sometimes three months. 
Chairman Walsh. And the children’s shoes? 

Mr. Wiater. Every month got to buy. 

Chairman Walsh. Every month; they wear them out fast. 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; because the children go to school, and they run out and 
the boys run out. 

Chairman Walsh. The boys run around? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the children, lmw much do you pay for the children’s 
clothes? 

Mr. Wiater. I can’t tell sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you went on a strike did your children have 
plenty of warm clothes? 

Mr. Wiater. No; just have; when I could work I couldn’t, make money 
enough for clothes. I can’t make money, I no work before Christmas three 
days and before New Year’s three days. I got no cent now. 

Chairman Walsh. When you were making $1.60 a day, was that enough to 
buy warm clothes for the children? * 

Mr. Wiater. Nothing at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Not enough? What were your wages before you went 
on a strike? 

Mr. Wiater. One dollar and sixty cents. 

38810° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1 -vol 9 15 
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Chairman Walsh. Anil liow many days In the month did you work.? 

Mr. Wiater. Well, work every week sii days. 

Chairman Walsh, I see that this is marked here by Mr. West. 27 shifts 
at $1.60 a day. Wliut do you mean by “shifts”? 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t know what you mean by “shift’* I think about $80 a 
month, and 1 got to pay about $(K> or $71 to the butcher and baker atnl more 
My bilL*’ 1Uaking tlmt 1 come * wck llli tkt ‘ time ^‘ause I can not pay just all 

Chairman Walsh. 
make enough to supt 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a man of good habits? 

■ Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon drink? 

Mr. Wiater. No ; don’t drink at all. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you chew? 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Chairman Walsii. Smoke? 

Mr. Wiater. I smoke a pi}>e. 

Chairman Walsii. And your wife works hard? 

Mr. Wiater. And my wife works hard. 

Chairman Walsh. And keeps the family well kept and ilie house clean’ 

Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And cooks for you? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You say she always goes out and helps about washing? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For whom does she wash? 

Mr. Wiater. Some Knglisli people come and ask her and she go<*s out. 

Chairman Walsh. And she goes out and washes for them? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So when you got $2 a day, now, with your wife and five 
children that would he insufficient to live the way you do live over there and 
to buy one’s clothing? I notice this is figured up, the total expenses for your- 
self and five children amounts to a little bit over $70. 

Mr. Wiater. I know that is there. 

Chairman W t alsii. Ami if you got the $2 a day you would not still have 
enough for them to live on comfortably? 

Mr. W t iater. Why, gentlemen, I tell you just now the truth. When I worked 
for $2 before, my wife you know when the peddlers come around and bring 
cabbage and potatoes and things in the wagon, and she can buy cheui>er than 
at the grocery if she pay the cash money on the street. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; when she had the cash money she could buy things 
cheaper. 

Mr. W t iater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have been coinjadled, as I underslant it, ever 
since you have been back there this last fall, to buy on credit? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you never have caught up? 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you try to pay jour debts ns far as your monev 
would go? 

Mr. Wiater. X asked the fellow to give mo a bill before I come over here, 
and he says all right, and he says I show you the bill, you show the gentlemen 
you are a good man. You say you go to the offices, and they ask you why you 
no pay your bill, and you say I am a good customer for you, hecuuse I am V.) 
years by you and toward July I get married and I buy groceries from him. 

Chairman Walsh. The grocery man told you you could take the bill over 
and show it to us? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

m Chairman Walsh. And show that you had been a customer for a long time? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; I live all the time at Chrome 

Chairman Walsh. You lived at Chrome, and he knew you 19 years? 

Mr. Wiater. Twenty-three years. , . 

Chairman Walsh. In ordinary times what do you do for amusement? Do 
you ever go to the theater or anything like that? 

Mr. Wiater. No; we got ho theater, only just tl»e last year started. 


That is, when yoiwere working at $2 a day you couldn’t 
art yourself and family? 
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Chairman Walsh. The children, do they go to picture shows? 

Mr. Wiateb. Don’t have my children go. 

Chairman Walsh. Why don’t they go? 

Mr. Wiateb. I keep them home all the time and stay home and watch the 
book and read in the pai>er. 

Chairman Walsh. You keep the children at home to read books and papers? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And would you let thorn go to picture shows and the like 
of that if you had the money ? 

Mr. Wiateb. We got no money. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Dullard would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Ballabd. You said you hud been working in the copper works 
five years? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Where was that? 

Mr. Wiateb. At Chrome. 

Commissioner Ballard. In the same place? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballabd. What did you got at the copper place? 

Mr. Wiateb. I had 2 5 cents an hour. 

Commissioner Ballabd. How long did jou work there? 

Mr. Wiateb. Eight years. 

Commissioner Ballabd. Is that where you got the money ahead before you 
worked for the fertilizer company? 

Mr. Wiateb. No; I had more working over then' because T worked on Sun- 
day and worked overtime and made a little more money. I made about $3.50 
some days; I worked $15 or $10 a week doing copper work, because I worked 
every Sunday and overtime. 

Commissioner Ballabd. And you struck there? 

Mr. Wiateb. No strike at all. 

Commissioner Bai.lakd. You left there to come to this oilier place? 

Mr. Wiateb. They put me out from the work because it is all slack in the 
shop. They put 21 men out from the shop, and I got hack to where I was 
working before 14 years, and I asked the man to give me a Job, and he say, I 
ean give you a job, but I give you only so much money, about $1.G0. I say I 
am satisfied; I got to do something; I got to keep my family. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. Be back here at 2 o’clock, Mr. Winter, to take the stand. 

(Thereupon, at 12.40 o’clock p. in., Thursday, February 4, IP 15. a rectos was 
taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 


afternoon session. 

Chairman Walsit. The house will be in order; we will proceed now. 

Mr. Winter, please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTONI WIATER—Continued. 

Now, Mr. Winter, at the noon recess I checked over these books and bills 
just a little and I am afraid, perhaps, that we do not understand each other. 
The book would indicate that your grocery bill, that is, for groceries alone, 
wus in the neighborhood of about $10 a month, so I thought perhaps the $35 
you stated included some of your debts, that is, included some back money 
you owed the grocery man. Do you understand? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how is that? 

Mr. Wiateb. Gentlemen, the clerks that are in the otlice here told me to 
bring all the bills and I got them from the coal dealer, from the butcher, from 
the baker, and from the grocer. 

Chairman Walsh. Assuming that your grocery bill Includes some money 
you owed the grocer before and Hint would not fall in one month, and say 
your expenses figured up about $49 per month, ami it did not allow for shoes 
or clothing or anything, so I would think from the way the book looks, and It 
is not very plain, that perhaps $35 would not be for one month’s groceries alone, 
but would include something that you owed the grocery man before or since. 
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Mr. WTater. There was nothing but only the last month. I owed the $35 
because I know the fellow gave me the bill just on the last month. 
Chairman Walsh. The grocery clerk gave you that bill? 

Mr. WTater. Yes. 

\° { i S i. ai<1 yoll l luul to buy 0110 l )ail * of shoes a month at 
least — that they did not last a month. 

Mr. Wiateh. No ; they don’t last a month. 

Chairman Walsii. How great a part of a month do they last? How long 
do they last— three weeks? h 

Mi. W iatek. Three weeks sometimes, and sometimes two weeks and a half 
or something like that. ' 

Chairman Walsh. We will say that your shoes cost $3.25 a month, and the 
of them? S S1 ° eS 5mi Say t,iey werc out 111 abou( - u month, and there are Tour 
Mr. WTater. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh How much do you say you paid for the children's shoes? 
Mr. W i \tek. One dollar and eighty cents. 

Chairman Walsh. And your wife, you say, wears a pair of shoes perhaps " 
three months and pays $2.50 for them? 1 

Mr. Wiatek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So that costs 80 cents a month? 

Mr. Wiatek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any way by which you can estimate the cost of 
your clotlniiB nud kwplHK up your l.ouso-l.uy now bedding mu! such ns Hint 
uml now kitchen .stuff! First, I will usl; you if you cun toll wlmt vour rlntlies 
cost you a month? 

Mr. Wivtek. Wlmt do you mean? My clothes and the children’s clothes do 
y on mean? ’ 

Chairman Walsii. For the whole family. 

Mr. Wiatek. 1 can’t tell il because I don’t get no hill. Sometimes J buv things 
one week and sometimes I buy things another week. 

Chairman Walsii. Now assuming, and perhaps 1 should not, that vour 
grocery bill proper is about $10 a month, we have $00 a month that vou spend 
and you have bought no clothing; of course you lane to buv warm under- 
clothing for the children? 

Mr. Wiatek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And' for your .w ife? 

Mr. Wiatek. 1 don't buy it because I don't have the money. If I don't have 
the money, how can I buy? 

Chairman Walsh. When you do hove money you buy it? 

Mr. Wiatek. J low can I get money? From* who I get the money? 
i hail man "Walsh. Well, I know”, hut you have some clothes; whore do von 
get your clothes? * 

Mr. Wiatek. Here is my clothes [indicating suit lie is wearing]. Here is all 
my clothes in seven years; it is nine years since I get these doilies. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, you have the clothes you appear in here; are those 
your Sunday clothes? 

Mr. Wiatek. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. Have you got more than one suit’ 

Mr. Wiatkr. No, sir. TImt is all I got. Wlmt I ’have got on hero now 
gentlemen. I am ashamed to go in the city because I ain't got good clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say you have not been able to buy a suit of 
clothes for nine years? 

Mr. W iateil Tills is all the clothes I have had for nine years. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the children, they have to be clothed? 

Mr. WTater. They have pants and sweater and undershirt and a jacket. 

Chairman W’alsii. When did your wife buy a dress last? 

Mr. Wiatek. She don’t buy them; she sews herself on the machine. 

( hairimm Walsh. W T ell, she buys the goods and makes her clothes, does she? 

Mr. W iater. Yes, 

Chairman Walsii. Does she have any dresses made? 

Mr. Wiatek, Not at all. She makes them ever since I was married. J 

Chairman Walsh. Then your wages are are not sufficient with whldi to 
buy any clothing at all? »»•'« 

Mr. WTater. I can’t buy clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. You can’t even pay your bills, if I understand you, for 
what you have to eat? 
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Mr. Wiatkr. What? 

Chairman Walsh. For your living you nil) not pay all the hills even when 
you are working? 

Mr. Wiateb. No; I can't. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock wants to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you owe anybody any money? 

Mr. Wiateb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you in debt? 

Mr. W later. No, sir. 

Mr. Weinstock. You don’t owe anybody anything? 

Mr. Wiatkk. Just the baker and the grocer. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. How much do you owe the baker? 

Mr. Wiatkk. Eight dollars and thirty-one cents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much do jou owe the grocer? 

Mr. Wiateb. Thirty-live dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you owe anybody else? 

Mr. Wiateb. That is all, and the butcher, too, I mean. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much do you owe tin* butcher? 

Mr. Wiateb. I guess .$10.17, or something like that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ten dollars and seventeen cents. 

Mr. Wiateb. Something like that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So all > our debts are $53? 

Mr. Wiatkk. Yes. * 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you lmd $.73 and could pay up the butcher, 
the baker, ajid the grocer, then you would not owe anybody anything? 

Mr. Wiateb. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say you have been earning $1.00 a day? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And had been working 26 (lays a month? 

Mr. Wia'jkh. Not yet. Jlefore Christmas I worked only three days, and be- 
fore New Year’s I worked three days, 

Mr. Weinstock. When you worked right along, you worked six days in the 
week for $1.00 a day? 

Mr. Wiateb. \ T es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would be equal to $41.50 a month, and the 
chairman has ligured out that it cost you about $00 a month to live without 
buying clothes. Now\ there are seven in your family? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yourself and wife and the babies? 

Mr. Wiateb, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose $10 a month for clothing would be very 
little for seven people? 

Mr. Wiateb. Very little. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would make it $70 a month? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if it costs you $70 a month to live, and you 
have only been earning $41.50 a month, that would he $28.50 short every month; 
that would he at the rate of $325 a jear. How do you explain that when you say 
you only owe $53? 

Mr. Wiateb. It don’t come that way every month, $35; sometimes it is only 
$20 or $25, or $30. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What ? 

Mr. Wiateb. The grocery hill ; I don’t pay $35 every mouth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The chairman has only figured groceries at $10 a 
month and not $35, and after figuring groceries at $10 and those things, includ- 
ing your clothes, cost according to this statement about $70 a month to live, 
and you earn $41.50; that makes a shortage of $28.50 a month, w hich would he 
equal to nearly $340 a year, so you would he $340 worse off at the end of the 
year than you were at the beginning of the year, and if that was kept up for two 
or three years you would be in debt at the end of that time nearly a thousand 
dollars; yet you say that you are in debt only $53. 

, Mr. Wiateb. I don’t work for $1.60 all the time; I told you before dinner I 
work in the copper plant, and I get $3. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made $3 a day there? 
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Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir; working Sundays and overtime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long have you been working for $ 1.60 a day? 

Mr. Wiateb. I started before election. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would be about the month of November? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir; the other i>eople gave uie a job over there about three 
days before election. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you worked in the copper works you got $3 
a day for six days in the week, and when you worked on Sunday you got over- 
time? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How milch for overtime? 

Mr. Wiateb. Time and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So on Sundays you would get $4.50? 

Mr. Wiateb. Just time and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you worked in the copper works did you 
work overtime every Sunday? 

Mr. Wiateb. I worked every Sunday 8 hours ; they only worked 8 hours ; then 
I worked 10 hours a day, and that made overtime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You worked every Sunday? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir; for three years. And on Easter and Christmas. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then in the copper works you worked for $3 a 
day for six days in the week and you got $4.50 every Sunday, and that made 
.$22.50 a week? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That gave you alKuit $00 a month, and a little over? 

Mr. Wiateb. About that. Sometimes I worked three hours overtime and 
sometimes I worked only two hours overtime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then this bad condition has only been for tbo last 
two or three months, when you lmd no work in the copper works, aiui you had 
to go back to the pick and shovel ? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How soon do ,\ou expect to go back in the copper 
works ? 

Mr. Wiateb. The boss told me when they shift the copier and they get a little 
busy they take me back again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then this pick and shovel job is only temporary 
and you are not going to work at it all the time? 

Mr. Wiateb. No, sir; I don’t work steady at that. 

Chairman Walsh. How much does your wife make taking in washing? 

Mr. Wiateb. Sometimes $1 and sometimes $1.50. 

Chairman Walsh. For what time? 

Mr. Wiateb. A day. 

Chairman Walsh. Docs she contribute — does she use that money to live on? 

Mr. Wiateb. She buys something for the children. 

Chairman Walsh. How many days a week does she wash? 

Mr. Wiateb. She don’t wash every day; sometimes three days in the week, 
and sometimes two days in the week; and the rest of the time she cleans up 
the children’s clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. What she earns washing goes toward keeping up your 
house — that is, she buys tilings for the children, as clothes ami such like? 

Mr. Wiateb. She buys what she wants for the children. 

Chairman Walsii. But it goes into the house? 

Jr. Wiateb. It goes into the house. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the common laborers in that Liebig plant only get 
$1.60 a day, do they? 

Mr. Wiateb. Not all of them ; some work in the machine shop at $2.50 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. I say the common laborers. Those that work with pick 
and shovel, they get $1.60 a day? 

Mr. Wiateb, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And assume thnt they all try as hard as you do to get 
along, they are just as bad off as you are ; that is, the common laborers that 
have no chance to go back to the copper works ; there are many that can. not 
go to the copper works, of those common laborers? J 

Mr. Wiateb. Not everybody can go to the copper works. 

Chairman Walsh. You worked there before? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are there a whole lot of inen in the Liebig Co. that work 
like you are now working all the time, common laborers, with pick and shovel? 

Mr. Wiateb. I never seen many of them working in the copper works; most 
of them are Americans that get the job there ; I am a Polaek. 

Chairman Walsh. Who owns the copper works? 

Mr. Wiateb. I can’t spell them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a union there? 

Mr. Wiateb. No union; they work eight and nine hours a shift. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it Guggenheim’s plant? 

Mr. W iater. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Then when jou made $3 a day that was .>3 for eight 
hours work? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you worked overtime, sometimes two and sometimes 
three hours ft day? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. . ..... « 

Chairman Walsii. And you say you worked e\ery Sunday for three years? 
Mr. W iater. Yes ; and Christmas, too. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you go to elnirch, or what time did you 
have with your family? 

Mr. Wiateb. There are two of us that work 21 hours; \\e hu\e -4-hour shifts, 
and we change every two weeks. 

Chairman Walsii. You work 24 hours continuously? 

Mr. Wiateb. I work right along continuously. 

Chairman Walsh. How often did you say you ehangod shifts? 

Mr. Wiateb. Once every two weeks. 

Chairman Walsii. You worked 24 hours continuously? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was that? 

Mr. Wiateb. The last three years. , . , , , . fl>n . 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow much did you get tor \ our 24 hours work, 

Mr. Wiateb. No; they put me on a shift. 

Commissioner Wein stock. If it was time and a half, you got *0, didn t you? 
Mr. W iater. No; it was a shift. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you worked in the copper works on holidays? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. , , „ 41 _ T , _ 

Chairman Walsii. On Christmas and the fourth of Julj? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And New Years? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And Thanksgiving? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes; Thanksgiving. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner O’Connell wants to ask you some ques- 

1 ^Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of a union of any kind? 

Mr Wivtkk There ain’t no union down there; we have only one shop be- 
longing to the union and that is the wheelers and the people are machinists; 
there is only one in Chrome. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you belong to a union? 

Mr. Wiateb. Not now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever belong to a union? 

Mr. Wiateb. I did in the old country. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What kind of a muon was that. 

Mr. Wiateb. I forget about it. . _ 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did >ou ever learn a trade? 

Mr. Wiateb. I was a pipe titter. ....... „ . . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever work at it in this country? 

Mr. Wiateb. Yes ; and in the copper works. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Copper-pipe fitting? 

Itlr Wiat eb Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are a coppersmith, then? Do you do copper 
work* work on copper pipes? 

Mr, Wiateb. I can’t explain what the copper is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you learn that in the old country . 

Mr Wiateb. I did a little over there and in this country, too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any union at all in this plant where you 
are working? 
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Mr. Wiater. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In this place where you are working now? 

Mr. Wiater. They lmve started one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that is where the strike occurred? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

‘ Commissioner O’Conn ell. Did you belong to the union then? 

Mr. Wiater, No; because I ain’t got a dollar to pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You didn’t join because you didn’t have a dollar? 
Mr. Wiater. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouldn’t they take you in without the dollar? 

Mr. Wiater. They didn’t take me because I ain’t got no money to pay. 
Commissioner O’Connell. You wanted to join? ‘ ‘ " 

Mr. Wiater. Yes ; I wanted to Join. It is a good thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think it is better to belong to the union? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; because it is good for ail the people. When they had the 
strike they put me on the committee, and they sent me to the offlee of the 
Armour plant and they sent me and another two fellows, and I go over 
there and talk a little bit. I explained in English that I want the superintend- 
ent, and the superintendent came outside of the gate, and told him what I can 
about the strike, and I ask him if lie like the union, and he told me, he said, 
“I like the union.” And I told the superintendent that we want more than 
.$1.00 a day, and he said “I can’t pay any more than $1.60 a day,” and I said 
“Why?” And he said that they were having the war over in* Belgium and 
they couldn’t ship copper to Belgium because there was a war in Europe; and 
hr said “ When we are busy, we raise your wages.” He said “ If you like 
to work for $1.60 you can work; and if you don’t, we can’t raise it any more.” 
Commissioner O'Connell. Who said that? 

Mr. Wiater. The superintendent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They did pay $2 at one time? 

Mr. Wiater. Before the strike; and they cut wages to $1.60 — 40 cents. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Did they promise to give vou $2 again sometime? 
Mr. Wiater. lie said they can’t now, because it is too slack. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And before you struck you had a committee go up 
there to see if you couldn’t get the $2 wage buck? 

Mr. Wiater. I went and asked him and lie said “ Why do you go on a strike,” 
and I said “ Why don’t you put up the wages; you cut ’the boys 40 cents ” ; and 
lie don’t say nothing, and we go out on a strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the boss say anything to vou about not ioining 
the union? 

Mr, Wivter. He said they like the union, because if the company had trouble 
they could settle it, and it was good for the working people, too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who was the boss? 

Mr. Wiater. Philips. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Was lie manager or superintendent? 

Mr. Wiater. The superintendent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The head boss? 

Mr. Wiater. The head boss ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He told you he liked the union? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did he want to make any arrangement with your 
committee to treat with you as union men or recognize you as union men? 

Mr. Wiater. The fellows from New York came to start the union— the 
Italians and one Hungarian. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think lie likes the union now? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think the boss likes the union now? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes; he told me at the office; at the gate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you talked with him since you have been out 
on strike? 

Mr, Wiater. Yes; I talked to him about three weeks after the strike was on. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Hn>e you talked with him lately, in the last week 
or so? 

Mr. Wiater. I talked with him one time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you seen him or has your committee gone to 
him and tried to get back to work, or make a settlement of your trouble? 

Mr. Wiater. The committee was over there last week. And lie said he would 
give 20 cents an hour or $2 for 10 hours. He said he take the men back 
to work. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You are talking now about tbe Armour plant, 
are you? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am talking about tbe chemical plant. 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t know about that ; that is too far away. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was it the Armour plant or the chemical plant 
where the boss said he liked you? Which manager was it that said he liked 
the union? 

Mr. Wiater. The Armour plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to talk about the chemical plant. 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t know nothing about the chemical plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where were you working when the strike occurred? 

Mr. Wiater. I worked for the Liebig plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Thut is near the Armour plant? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Where are you working now ? 

Mr. Wiater. Nowhere. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where was the last place \mi worked? 

Mr. Wiater. At the Liebig plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You did not work in the chemical plant at all? 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, you were in this strike over there? You went 
on strike? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you must lane been working for the chem- 
ical company? 

Mr. Wiater. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There has been no strike at Armour’s? 

Mr. Wtatek. The chemical plant is outside of town, and the strikers don't 
go over there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are working for the Liebig Co.? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a fertilizing company? 

Mr. Wtatek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is one of the plants that went out on strike? 

Mr. Wiater. Williams & Clyde and the Liebigs and the chemical and the 
Armour plant and Newark — the Newark people was just the same company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was it the manager of the fertilizer company told 
you he liked the union? 

Mr. Wiater. Didn't I toll you before Philips, the suiK?rinlendent of the 
Armour plant, told me he liked the union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were on a committee to go to the Armour 
plant? 

Mr. Wiater. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Whin stock. Up to three months ago you were working in the 
copper plant? 

Mr. Wiater. No; three months. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Three months? 

Mr. Wiater. Before election I start to work at Liebig. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. How long did you w T ork in the copper plant? 

Mr. Wiater. Eight years. 

Commissioner Wein, stock. And you made $3 a day there? 

Mr. Wiater. Three sometimes and sometimes more, I make. 

Commissioner Wein stock. And you worked every day in the week — seven 
days in the week? 

Mr. Wiater. Seven days and sometimes more. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Sundays you got .$4.50? 

Mr. Wiater. Time and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Thirty days a month. $3 a day is $90, and $1.50 
extra for four Sundays made $6. You say that your wife did washing two or 
three days in the week, and she got $1.50 a day when she washed? 

Mr. Wiater. She never washed when 1 make a little more money — she got 
to wash now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you were, working in the copper she did not 
have to wash? 

Mr. Wiateb. No. 
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Commissioner W kin stock. Ami you earned $00 a month, and the chairman 
figured out that it cost you to live, including clothing, $70 a month? 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t figure that. 

Commissioner W icixstock. Somebody figured it $70 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. You added a certain amount for clothing yourself. 

Commissioner W linstock. And you made it $50? 

Chairman Walsh. Ladles and gentlemen, I do not want to be dictatorial or 
anything of the sort, hut I notice this afternoon many new people here and a 
disposition to give audible expression to your feelings. If it continues we will 
be compelled to adjourn and clear the hall and only allow a number to come in 
afterwards that can he controlled. I am going to ask you to cooperate with us, 
and if we are to have a fair understanding of this testimony we must have per- 
fect order and no expression whatsoever. Something may be said that for the 
moment will appear very popular to the audience, and then shortly thereafter 
something may be said that you will want to give disapproval to, and you can 
see the necessity for cooperation and for the maintenance of the most perfect 
order. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You had arrived at $G0? 

Chairman Walsh. Without any clothing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I added $10 a month, making the $70. 

Well, now, that would leave you a balance of $26 a month that you could 
save. If those figures are right. How comes it that you could not buy a suit of 
clothes in seven years when you had $26 a month over — a surplus? 

Mr. WiATER. T sure I got just money to buy clothes, but I see folks over here 
tn New York, 1 never see such a thing where I come from; clothes all the dif- 
ferent here and no care for their clothes over here in New York like there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you wanted to buy a suit of clothes jou had 
money to buy them, didn’t you? 

Mr. Wiater. I had; when I worked in the copper I saved a little money. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Say you would rather sa\o 3 our money, then, than 
buy clothes with it. 

Mr. Wiater. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you could have bought clothes if you had 
wanted to buy them? 

Mr. Wiater. I just need some ; never get no money ; just before this last 
month I got no money ; I didn’t work, and that fellow will throw me out on the 
street; I have a little money, and I pay my bills, and this time I got no money, 
and the fellow stop my meat, and I get credit from my grocery man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You took $26 a month and saved it up? 

Mr. Wiater. I save sometimes a couple or a few dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were thrown out of work you would have 
this money in a bank to take care of you. 

Mr. Wiater. I don’t have no bank ; keep home money ; a few dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. When his wife was confined lie had doctor bills; how did 
he pay them? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The theory was lie could not buy a suit of clothes 
on account that he had no money, and it developed he saved money in place of 
buying clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell suggests that I ask, so that 1 
will not have to go over it and he may not have to go over it, whether or not 
he paid for doctor and things like that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No objection to that. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want to carry it any further. Rut when you 
made these better wages in the copper company were any of your family ever 
sick, and did. you have to pay any doctor bills? 

Mr. Wiater. Certainly I have to pay doctor hills. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you lost any children? 

Mr. Wiater. I lost two children. 

Chairman Walsh. You lost two children, and, of course, you had to pay the 
funeral expenses? 

Mr. Wiater. I know before about 18 years now. 

Chairman Walsh. It is suggested probably they were insured. Were those 
children insured? 

Mr. Wiater. One 11 months and one 6 weeks I lost. 

Chairman Walsh. When your wife was confined, having these children, you 
had to pay for doctors? 

Mr, Wiater. Certainly, I had to pay $10. 
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Chairman Walsh. When you were making $90 a month, did you have any 
fun; did you go to the theater dr to picture shows? 

Mr. Wiateb. We got none over there. 

Chairman Walsh. How much, when you were getting these better wages, 
were you able to save? 

Mr. Wiatkk. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you save — you say you saved some? 

Mr. Wiater. Sometimes $2 or $3, or maybe $5 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. I will see if I can straighten this out with you. The 
Liebig plant and the Williams & Clyde plant both belong to the American 
Agricultural & Chemical Co., do they not, or do you know that? 

Mr. Wiateb. I don’t understand about that. I heard a gentleman say the 
Williams & Clyde and the Liebig had the Armour plant and the Newark; t 
don’t know what the company is, all fertilizer factories, I hoard, belonged to 
the same company, the trust company; that is all I know, because the fellows 
did talk over there by the meeting. 

Chairman Walsii. How much money did you have sa\ed up when you lost 
your job? 

Mr. Wiatkk. Thirty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. You had that much on hand? 

Mr. Wtateb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did not owe anybody anything? 

Mr. Wiateb. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Witness excused. 

Mr. Hepburn. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. BARTON HEPBURN. 


Chairman Walsii. State your name, please. 

Mr. Hepburn. A. Barton Hepburn — A. B. Hepburn. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside. Mr. Hepburn? 

Mr. IIkpbttrn. 205 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

Chairman Walsh. New York City? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 am a dealer in credit — a banker. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the chairman of the board of directors. I think, of 
the Chase National Bank, of New York City? 

Mr. IIepburn. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a director in the American Car & Foundry Co. 7 

Mr. Hepburn. Y$s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And a director in the American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And a director in the F. W. Wool worth Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the Remington Typewriter Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsii. In the Scars- Roebuck Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And also a member of the board of trustees of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. I am. 

Chairman Walsii. When did you become a director in the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn, It was soon after the panic of 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your bank have something to do with the reorganiza- 
tion of the company? 

Mr. Hepburn. It was not reorganized. Everybody had difficulty during the 
stringency that existed, and this company was undercapitalized, and they 
asked me to go on the board to aid them in increasing their capitalization. I 
told them I could do it just as well as a banker ; I knew nothing of their busi- 
ness and could not afford to give attention to their business. They said they 
did not want that, but they did want some one In the board who could discuss 
the questions with the board as a whole; and I went In the board for that 
reason. 

Chairman Walsh. How muny directors are there of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co.? 
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Mr. Hepburn. well, it is a large bonrd**-some twenty-odd; I don't remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there an executive committee in the board? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a im»inl>er of the executive committee? 

Mr. Hepburn. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are the members of the executive committee? 

Mr. Hepburn. The president of the company, Peter B. Bradley, and the 
chairman of the board, Bobert B. Bradley, Mr. Preston, Mr. Clifford, and 
Keno. 1 think. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are there, Mr. Hepburn? 

Mr. IIephurn. Well, I don’t know; 1 am not positive. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you e\or personally inspected the plants of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first hear there was a strike at that plant? 

Mr. Hepburn. When the papers published the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that prior to the difliculty that took place over 
there ? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you learn what the demands of the strikers were? 

Mr. Hepburn. I called up the otlice and asked them about the strike and 
what occasioned it and what was involved. They told me they were striking 
for more pay and less hours, but that the matter was not difficult — the gist 
of the statement was that they had very many applications for employment, 
the difficulty was with the common laborers, and that they thought or hoped 
that when the strikers realized that there were so many people who wanted 
their places at the prices they were paying that they would resume work. They 
Bald they did not regard the situation as serious. The next thing I saw the 
account of the catastrophe over there. * 

Chairman Walsii. Did they say how much the men Mere being paid? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they say they were being paid? 

Mr. Hepburn. One dollar and sixty cents. 

Chairman Walsh. One dollar and sixty cents per daj ; and did they say 
what hours they worked? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; I understood nine hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, who did jou talk to o\er the phone, Mr. Hepburn? 

Mr. Hepburn. Mr. Gifford. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Gifford? 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 believe — lie is the vice president of the company and also 
a lawyer by profession, and their attorney, and actively connected with the 
management of the company. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Does he live in New Jersey? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; he lives in New York. 1 can not gi\c jou his address— 
James M. Gifford. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you or did jou not ask him how many hours they 
were working? 

Mr. Hepburn. In this conversation? 

Chairman Walsh. In this conversation. 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, my recollection is they stated nine hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given the substance of the conversation that 
you lmd with him? 

Mr. Hepburn, I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. You saw in the papers that there was a strike in the 
plant, and you were a director in* the plant and called him up and asked him 
about the strike? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And he told jou the strike was for more pay and 
shorter hours of work? 

Mr. Hepburn. Y es. 

Chairman Walsh. And lie told you the pay the common laborers were get- 
ting was $1.60 j>er day and the number of hours was nine? 

Mr. Hepburn. That is my recollection ; yes. ' 

Chairman Walsh. And that the strike was only among the common lalwir— 
no skilled laborers involved; and that he thought, on account of the very 
great number of men that would come to take the strikers’ places, it would 
be of very short duration? Do you know whether any of the men on strike 
had had homes there and lived there for any considerable time? 
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Mr. Hepburn. I know nothing abort! it whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. How large a place is Chrome? 

Mr. Hepburn. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever in Chrome? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a plant has the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. in Chrome? 

Mr. Hepburn. I don’t know. It has plants all over the country, from Maine 
to Texas, more or less. 

Chairman WalTsh. What Is the company capitalized for? 

Mr. Hkpbuun. Well, they have a bonded indebtedness, 1 think, of about 
$15,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you know what the total amount of their capital 
stock is? 

Mr. Hepburn. It is n large amount. They have an authorized preferred and 
common stock of $50,000,000 each, and I think there are about $27,000,000 of 
j (referred stock issued, and I should think about $10,000,000 less of the common. 

• Chairman Walsit. And the bonded indebtedness is $15,000,000? 

Mr. Hepburn. About that. 

Chairman Walsh. Does this one company operate all the plants, or are some 
of the others operated by subsidiary companies? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, the company was made up originally by putting together 
a large number of companies, and they have gone right on, those separate com- 
panies, with their local management in practically the same way. 1 am speak- 
ing now generally. I know nothing whatever about the manufacturing plants— 
never have given any attention to it, further than such as might be reported 
to the board. The board only meets four times a year. The members of this 
board representing the different plants are widely separated and meet only 
lour times a year. The executive committee is given power— very large 
powers — and they are in, I should think, practically continuous session. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any attempt to find out whether the de- 
mands of the men that had been in the employment of that company were 
based upon justice or not? 

Mr. Hepburn. I made that inquiry after the shooting there. Then I tried to 
get some further information ; hut I found the officers were very much excited 
and very much surprised and \u*re in possession of no information, and the 
matter ended there. 

Chairman Walsii. What attempt, did you make to hud out, Mr. Hepburn, 
i fter the shooting occurred? 

Mr. Hepburn. What — after? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes. Did jou call some one mer the telephone', or cor- 
respond — 

Mr. Hepburn (interrupting). Oh, yes; and 1 saw Mr. Oiflord and talked with 
Mm about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think lie* came into the hank. I saw him uptown. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts uptown? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, at — we came from the* same college, and I saw him at 
an ahunni dinner held at Delmonico’s. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that after the shooting? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think it was the 22d or 23d of January. 

Chairman Walsh. How much time had elapsed between the time that you 
hoard in this first conversation that there was a strike on and the time you say 
you were advised by some one connected with tin* company or it came to your 
knowledge that a shooting had taken place over there? 

Mr. Hepburn. Why, I think it was a couple of days ; very soon ; very little 
difference. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the strike ever been discussed in the meeting of the 
board of directors? 

Mr. Hepburn. Tliere has been no meeting of the board of directors. It meets 
only four times a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Winn was the last meeting of the hoard of directors of 
•lie American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

ifru Hepburn. Well, I don’t know. I was not present at the last meeting. 
I should think It was some four or five weeks ago, more or less. 

Chairman Walsh. Wher was the last meeting prior to that one? 

Mr. Hepburn. I can not give you the date, but they hold them four times a 
year. 


f 
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Chairman Wa£sh. W ore you at the meeting prior to the last one, four or five 
weeks ago? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes ; in the fall ; early in the fall. 

Chairman Walsh. What reports do the directors of that company receive 
from the management of these various plants? 

Mr. Hepburn. As I told you before, I am on the finance committee, and in 
going through the general business of the company, the reports of the general 
condition— finances of the company, and so forth. They then have reiiorts from 
the managers of each of these factories, and it takes a very long time, and I 
do not attend them ; I do not stay to them. 

Chairman Walsh. But you would have an opportunity? It is your privi- 
lege, if not your duty, to stay throughout? 

Mr. Hepburn. I could stay there ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat information do you have? Are you a stockholder in 
the American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Hepburn. One hundred shares. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wliat is the value? 

Mr. Hepburn. Ten thousand dollars par value. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you control any other shares in it? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 


Chairman Walsh. What information do you, either as director or as stock- 
holder, possess concerning the labor conditions in the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. None, except we have the information that is reported. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the report in writing? 

Mr. Hepburn. Why, the reports are made in writing at the general meeting— 
especially the annual meeting — at the di\ blend meetings — they have four meet- 
ings a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive any reports from the corporations which 
give you any information regarding labor conditions? 

Mr. Hepburn. I don’t think s<>. The executive committee may have, hut 


Chairman Walsh. You never saw any? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; 1 have never seen any. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever visited the plants to ascertain? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Tn your opinion, to wlmt extent are directors and stock- 
holders responsible for labor conditions in their plants? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think they are decidedly responsible — wholly responsible. I 
think the board, as a whole, is responsible for labor conditions and all other 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. What scope of authority do you give your executives with 
reference to the establishment and maintenance of labor conditions? 

Mr. Hepburn. The executive committee is given — the salaries of the general 
officers of the company, I think, 111*0 fixed by the board, and all subordinates 
and all employees are employed by and their compensation fixed by the execu- 
tive committee. And that is the only arrangement that bears upon that ques- 
tion as to the fixing of labor conditions — as to the compensation. What were 
the other parts of your question? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it was the scoih* of the authority that you give to 
the executive officials to make labor conditions? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh, they have full authority — the same authority that the 
board, as a whole, possesses. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that the directors of cor- 
porations are responsible for the labor conditions in them fully? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, they are, to an extent. They are responsible for making 
labor conditions proper. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the testimony of this man who was on the 
witness stand — Mr. Wiater — this morning? 

Mr. Hepburn. I heard him, but I did not understand very much of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I will try and interpret part of it. That he is a man of, 
we will assume it is true for the purpose of this question, of fine personal 
habits; he does not drink; he does not carouse in any way; he does not chew 
tobacco ; and he smokes a pipe ; lie lias five children and he gets $1.60 a day, 
using the pick aud shovel, and that he works 10 hours a day, not 9; that simply 
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paying for the actual food and wants that it costs him $10 a month more— that 
Is, not counting clothing — to live than he would have received if lie worked 
every day. Do you think such a condition ought to be allowed to exist? 

Mr. Hepburn. It seems to me a very low compensation and the conditions us 
you describe them were most unsatisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Were most unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Hepburn, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you feel a full responsibility for it as » direel or of 
the company? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; I do not. I feel I have discharged my ditties in the selec- 
tion of the officers and the selection of the committees and given them that 
authority and responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, that Is, do you tell them not to pay the men but 
$1.60 a day, whether they could live on it or not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Tell them nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean when you fix the compensation of the men you 
appointed? 

Mr. Hepburn. When we select the officers and the committees we assign them 
this task of looking after all these plants all over the country, for the labor 
conditions are very different in different places, in Florida, where the phos- 
phate beds are and where help is essentially colored, and in Massachusetts, 
where the help Is of an entirely different character, there is no uniformity of 
conditions, and those have to be considered by the people locally in charge, 
under the supervision of the executive committee and the officers, who. receive 
a salary and who are supposed to look after those things. 

Chairman Walsh. Has a director, or has the board of directors as a whole, 
ever given these executives any instructions as to what labor conditions should 
be maintained? 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you feel that you did your full duty if a vast 
nmnber of men worked in your industries and were not making living wages? 

Mr. Hepburn. On that subject I would not feel myself competent to instruct 
anybody. I have never been brought in contact with the employment of people 
In a large way. In different sections of the country; personally, I would not 
be competent. These other men are supposed to be. Most of the members 
of this board are practical manufacturers and marketers of fertilizer. That 
was their business. 

Chairman Walsii. I know’, but a man simply a marketer or a manufacturer 
of fertilizer, would he have any broad knowledge over you as to what a living 
wage was for a man? 

Mr. Hepburn. He ought to have in these different localities. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you not on some of these foundations that undertake 
to ascertain what w idow’s’ pensions should in? and w’lmt should be given for the 
support of the family and such matters ns that to educate them? 

Mr. Hepburn. We have those general subjects under consideration; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are on the directorate of this foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. Of that foundation ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, are not labor conditions the only 
matters under the control of executive officials which are not subject to a close 
audit and check of some kind? 

Mr. Hepburn. Labor conditions? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; the conditions of the men that work in >nur fac- 
tories, are they not the only — is not that the only thing that you do not 
check up? 

Mr. Hepburn. Labor is fundamental to the success of any enterprise, and as 
a matter of justice and also of intelligent selfishness it ought to be properly 
managed and properly paid and properly cared for in order that they might 
realize the best results. 

Chairman Walsh. It weakens the State terribly, if they are not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. There is an economic basis — you have learned this from 
your philanthropic activities, have you not — that there is an economic basis 
for all of the ills of mankind, disease, immorality, crime, and everything else 
that- threatens the State, is there not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back to the question as I asked it, do you not ns 
a director in this corporation or in the other industrial corporations that you 
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are connects with, require statements as follows: A balance sfl^et of profit 
and loss account showing in detail the disposition of all financial matters? 

Mr. Hepburn. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Cost production sheet showing comparative cost at dif- 
ferent plants in different years? 

Mr. Hepburn. Now, that would Involve the item of labor as well ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have one that shows the cost of production? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Showing the comparative costs at different plants and in 
different years? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you require a periodical inspection of machinery in 
the plants, do you not? 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not know. I presume so. I am not a machinist. 

Chairman Walsh. But you require periodical inspections <>f material, do 
you not? 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not know just what you mean by that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, all the material, for instance, that the company 
manufactures, the manufacturing material, the raw material, so that you are 
informed in a broad way just what material is on hand all of the time? 

Mr. Hepburn. They have chemists to do that, and make reports. 

Chairman Walsh. But they have to make reports to you as directors; that 
, is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Hepburn. They make reports to the executive committee. I do not 
think they have ever made report to the board in this corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Slay they not have made a report at some of these meet- 
ings when you retired and before Hie meeting was over? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes ; they may have. 

Chairman Walsh. And they require in all these corporations periodical in- 
spection or an inventory of all the physical assets and material assets, do they 
not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; should. 

Chairman Walsh. According to your own standards, what would you con- 
sider to he proper living conditions as regards the following points: The proper 
length of workday for labor with pick and shovel? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, I do not know. I can not answer that question. It 
depends upon the kind of work, I should think. I am not a student on that 
subject. 

Chairman Walsh. What should be a yearly income for an unskilled work- 
man with a wife and three children? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, would you differentiate between 

Chairman Walsh. Well, say in the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, would you differentiate between a man with a wife and 
three children and any other man? 

Chairman Walsh. I would. 

Mr. Hepburn. As to the wages paid, working alongside of each other? 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you. If I was hiring, do you mean — if I was 
running the plant I do not believe, if you ask me the question and you wished 
my answer, I do not believe I would. But I am asking 

Mr. Hepburn. I wanted to know to understand your question. I did not 
mean to examine you. Pardon me. 

Chairman Walsh. I was asking you now to got at, if possible — for the com- 
mission to get at your standpoint. What do you think should be the yearly 
income for unskilled workmen? 

Mr. HepbVrn. Mr. Chairman, I would answer that question with great pleas- 
ure if I could, but I have never studied this question. I have not studied this 
subject, and I never was brought in contact with the employment of labor in a 
large way. These hoards that I am on I have have been on simply because 
these corporations have to use their own credit — they have to extend credit — 
and a man who is a dealer in credit may he useful to them in that way. That 
marks the limitation of my duties in every one of the boards I am oa— the 
service I can render in respect to credit and finance. 

Chairman Walsh. Blit when you went on you expected to assume the respon- 
sibility that went with such membership, did you not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the public naturally would assume that that would be 
the case? 
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Mr. Hep#t?x. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any information as to what should be the yearly 
income for unskilled workmen; for instance, a mun and his wife? 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 have not. I haven’t any knowledge upon which to base an 
opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. What should be the compensation for an industrial acci- 
dent involving, first, the loss of an arm? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh, well, I can’t answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. And, second, the loss of both eyes? 

Mr. Hepburn. It ought to he ample. 

Chairman Walsh. And, third, the loss of life — to the survivor? What com- 
pensation should he made to the survivor — the dependent? 

Mr. Hepburn. Those are matters of legislation in various States. They are 
matters that are fixed in the practices of different countries like Germany, for 
instance. I do not recall wlmt their requirements are, hut 1 am a great ad- 
mirer of tlie German system in doing things. I should presume they had it 
about right. I can not help you any, if you need information on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. According to your own standards, what should be the age 
and conditions under which children should be employed in any industry? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, the conditions ought to he favorable and the age ought 
to be sufficiently advanced so that the employment could not in any wise inter- 
fere with their proper growtli and development. 

Chairman Walsh. How many years would you say — what age? ^ 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, I do not know. I do not know how 'to answer ♦hat, 
either. There are families in this town who depend more or less upon their 
children in selling papers on the street. I was for 15 years treasurer of the 
Children's Aid Society, and we had thirty-odd schools here. The school body 
was made up mainly of children who could not get Into the public schools. 
The public schools lock the doors at 5 minutes before 0, and the children could 
not get there because they were employed in helping support the family ; they 
helped make their living by selling papers and otherwise. That may he wrong. 
Those children ought to be in the public schools, hut if they were deprived of 
such work if would still further deprive their families of support. It is a 
question that will be extremely difficult to regulate by a general postulate, and 
I think that every case or class would have to he judged by itself. 

Chairman Walsii. If you were convinced that labor conditions in any of the 
corporations in which you are interested were such that the workmen were 
unable to support their families without putting their wives and younger chil- 
dren to work, what action as a director would you take? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, I would try to improve the condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Just restate. What would you do as a director? 

Mr. Hepburn. What would I do as a director? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. I should call upon the committee, the people In charge of the 
matter, for a report of conditions first. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. 1 think you better do that in this case and in this particular 
happening here. 

Chairman Walsh. We are proceeding — we will fumble along in our own 
way about this; but if you will kindly 

Mr. Hepburn. I mean by that, that you will get some people here who can 
give positive explicit answers, which I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like, if you will permit me, not to state what the 
present intention of the committee is — not that we have anything to withhold 
that we do not want to give out, but because they have announced publicly 
that until after the State authorities get through with the criminal Investiga- 
tion that is being made nothing will he done. So in the meantime, if you 
will just say what you would do as a director — I am not confining it to this 
corporation, because I see you are on a number of them — but if you were con- 
vinced that labor conditions in any of the corporations were such that the 
workmen were unable to support their families without putting their wives 
and younger children to work, what would you do? I believe you said first 
you would call upon the executive officials to ascertain what truth there was in 
the charges. What next? 

Mr. Hepburn. Ascertain the facts, ascertain the possible remedies, and if 
we could not continue the business without such conditions, I think it would 
be better to abandon the business. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 9 10 
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Chairman Walsh. Were you ever present at a meeting of the directors, of 
any of the corporation* 0 f which you are a director, at which labor policies to 
be pursued by the corporation, either during strikes or during normal times, 
were discussed? 

Mr. Hkphurn. No; I do not remember of any strike in any of the corpora- 
tions that I was ever connected with that I can recall now, except this one. I 
do not believe the subject ever was discussed. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a director in that plant or were in 1912? 

Mr. Hepburn. What plant? 

Chairman Walsh. The American Agricultural Chemical Co., of Chrome 
N. .T.? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yos. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know there was a strike there in 1912 in which 
one man was killed and two were seriously wounded? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not read that in the newspajwrs? 

Mr. Hepburn. At what time did it occur? 

Chairman Walsh. At wlint time? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; I did not know it. 

Chairman Walsh. To refresh your memory, in the month of .Tune, 1912. 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not think I was in this country then. I was just about 
returning from Africa at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had you been in Africa? 

Mr. Hepburn. -Four months. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you went to Africa in 1912 

Mr. Hepburn. I was abroad four months I mean. 

Chairman Walsh. Abroad in 1912. Did you know the working hours in the 
fertilizer plant of the American Agricultural Chemical Co., in Chrome, N. J., 
were 12 hours? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; I did not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that prior to June, 1912, that the work day 
in the plant at Chrome, the fertilizer plant of your company at Chrome, N. J„ 
was 12 hours, and the wages $1.80 for 12 hours, and that the men went on a 
strike and out of that strike they shortened hours, reduced the hours to 10 
hours per day, and raised their wages to $2 per day, and that during the strike 
there was one man killed and two wounded? 

Mr. Hepburn. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you ever hear that was true, that this man was 
killed and these others wounded by the tire of special deputy sheriffs or guards 
of your company? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In which corporations in which you are interested, Mr. 
Hepburn, are the employees organized into labor unions? 

Mr. Hepburn. I couldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you observed Hie effect of such organization upon 
the men and the owners of the industries? 

Mr. Hepburn. I have never had any opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever studied the question which seems to be dis- 
cussed a great deal, and the gentlemen have expressed their views, as Mr. 
Kirchwey this morning did? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; I heard the close of his testimony. No; I never have. 
Of course, I have read upon the subject, but I have not formulated any 
theories. There are so many men who are students of those things, men of 
ability and character and force studying it, that I much prefer to take their 
views. I haven’t any vie\vs on the subject to present. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your attitude toward the organization of em- 
ployees for their own protection and the advancement of their own interests? 

Mr. Hepburn. Perfectly proper. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what information or experience is this attitude based 
that it is perfectly proper for them to organize? 

Mr. Hepburn. Common justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Common justice. What is your attitude toward permitting 
union organizers who are not employed by your cor] oration to address em- 
ployees and others, and to carry on their work without interference? 

Mr. Hkpbubn. Well, under what circumstances? While they were at work? 

Chairman Walsh, Outside of the plants when their hours of labor are over? 
-Mr. Hepburn, There is certainly no objection to doing it at a proper time, 
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under proper circumstances. I can conceive that it might be done nl improper 
times. I believe 111 free speech, and free action so far as it may be had. 

Chairman Walsh. As a result of your observation and experience, Mr. Hep' 
burn, do you believe that industrial discontent in America is increasing or de- 
creasing ? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think it is increasing — has been for the last 15 years, say. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you think this is so, Mr. Hepburn? Why Is it so 
in your opinion? 

Mr. IIepuurn. You mean what has produced it? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; what has produced it? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, there is the extension of liberty of action, and the de\el- 
opment of individuality and the sense of individuality which lias taken place 
in politics and in business the world over; and people have come to assert (hem- 
selves. The doctrine of hereditary government, which everybody accepted a 
few- years ago, is being discounted and done away with in almost all nations, 
and we have gone back to tlie foundations, and I think the increased wages, 
the increased wealth — I use that dangerous term wealth— the increased means 
of subsistence, of living and enjoyment which people have attained; the farmers, 
for instance, with their enormous crops, and other brandies of industry. They 
have come to have more and to want more, and the increased efficiency of ma- 
chinery, which provides so many things so cheaply and brings them within the 
range of ordinary workmen— things which were luxuries to people of ordinary 
wealth or affluence 25 years ago. The fact that so many of these things are ^ 
attainable, and the natural desire to have more which is born of the l )ro U*J|\ 
ambition of everyone, lane begotten a spirit of restlessness — that is, I dtmt 
quite like the word “ restlessness/’ but a spirit of self-assertion, a spirit of am- 
bition, a spirit of acquisition, whatever it may be, which makes each individual 
and each class of individuals desirous of participating in a greater degree in the 
good things of the world, if I may be understood by that expression. I think 
that fairly covers wlmt I have to say. 

Chairman Walsii. What would be your opinion or what is your opinion re- 
garding the social desirability of heavily endowed foundations with self-perpetu- 
ating boards of trustees as a method of dealing with social ills? 

Mr. Hepburn. My judgment Is that it would lie very effective and very help- 
ful as an element in the general make-up of the affairs and influence of the 
Government and people. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you become a member of the governing board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, May or June of last \ ear. 

Chairman Walsh. 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Who was it invited you to become a member? 

Mr. Hepburn. The letter was addressed to me by the president of the board, 
iu behalf of the board. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Mr. Hepburn. John D. Rockefeller, jr. 

Chairman Walsii. Now. what considerations, Mr. Hepburn, led you to accept 


the invitation? , , , _ _ .. 

Mr. Hepburn. A belief that the funds with which the foundation was en- 
dowed could be productive of very great and lasting benefit to mankind, and a 
desire to contribute wliat I could by participating in the labors which were inci- 


dent to the administration of the fund. ^ . . 

Chairman Walsii. Had you read the charter of the foundation before you 

became a member? 

Mr. Hepburn. It was incorporated in the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Aud were the constitution and by-laws likewise submitted 
to you? 

Mr. Hepburn. I don't think so— not at that time. ...... 

Chairman Walsh. The law creating the body was incorporated m the lettu . 


Mr. Hepburn. Was quoted. 

Chairman Walsh. Was quoted in the letter? 


Chairman Walsh. Please state briefly the purpose of the Rockefeller Foumla- 

tl °Mr. Hepburn. I think that was very well stated by Mr. Greene; much better 
than I could state it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to be perfectly frank, tbe commission desires to. 
gather your own conception of it. You are a trustee aud charged with adminis- 
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tering a very large Amount of funds per year and taking rare of the capital, and 
we would like to get your conception of it. What is the purpose of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. The purpose was to be of benefit to mankind along the lines 
which individuals could not pursue because of the expense involved, and which 
the Government would not pursue because it seemed to be against governmental 
policy. I refer to the amount expended in medical research and in the study- 
ing of disease, and various other matters which our Government has not 
undertaken and which I believe to be very essential to the welfare of mankind. 
And then the educational question — the question of education in its higher 
sense, and especially along lines of research, differentiating somewhat from 
what the General Education Board would do or contribute to. And then any 
other question that might come up. They have sent $1,000,000 for the relief 
of the Belgians over there who have suffered in this war; and they would 
have equal right to use the funds for anything else that made for the benefit 
of mankind. In the case of any enormous calamity, which I regard this war 
to be, and consequent suffering on the part of people entirely innocent of any 
part in bringing about the suffering, and various other matters that we may 
conceive of now, and those which the changing conditions of the future may 
present and which we can not foresee now. I think it is extremely important 
to have a large fund of that kind under the control of good men who can meet 
the varying conditions of life as they present themselves with our advancing 
^civilization, and contribute to the welfare of mankind as may seem best and 
wisest under the circumstances of each age, each era, or each year. 

Chairman W.\t.sh. Up until a very short time ago I believe the offices or 
headquarters of the Rockefeller Foundation have been at 'JO Broadway, New 
York City? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many meetings have you atlendod since Mnj, 11)14? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, let me see — four, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you there each time? 

Mr. Hepburn. The meetings generally begin at Hi o'clock and last all day. 
They are very hard-working meetings, I assure you of that. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Remain there all day meeting together? 

Mr. Hepburn. Except to go out to lunch. 

Chairman Walsh. Except when yon go out to lunch? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, between times, between these four meetings at 
which you have been there. hnw T do you keep in touch with Ihc hoard’s work? 

Mr. Hepburn. Only by consultation and conference at times and perhaps not 
at all. The executive committee is in charge, and their reports are made to 
the general board, and they proceed under the general directions of the hoard. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, the executive committee, between 
the meetings, conduct the operations and report to you at tin* meetings? 

Mr. Hepburn. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. And any conversation you would have might be a casual 
one — to meet somebody or something of that kind? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; and I might be specially consulted. 

Chairman Walsii. And you have been at four meetings? 

Mr. Hepburn. I have been at all the meetings since I have been a member. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first bear the executive committee had 
made an arrangement with Mr. Mackenzie King to conduct an investigation 
into industrial relations of the country? 

Mr. Hepburn. The question of making an arrangement with him w T nx brought 
forward for discussion in the board before it was made, and canvassed pro 
nnd con. and information sought in regard to Mr. King by different people- 
different members of the board. 

Chairman Wat sit. That meeting was on August 33. I believe? 

Mr. Hepburn. I can not tell you the date. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Hepburn. I presume so; I can not tell you the date. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know prior to that meeting that Mr. Mackenzie 
King had held a meeting with Mr. .T. F. Welborn, the president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., Mr. Jerome D. Greene, nnd 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., at Tarry town? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you know at that time that Mr. Mackenzie King 
had made any study of the conditions or given any advice with respect to the 
troubles existing in the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In Colorado? 

Mr. Hepburn. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anything said about it in the meeting of the board 
of directors at the time the question of employing Mr. King was up l'or dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. Hepburn. I don’t think the Colorado strike was ever mentioned at any 
meeting of the board at which I have been present. 

Chairman Walsh. May you not be mistaken about that, Mr. Hepburn. I 
see the meeting that my attention has been called to was a meeting of the 
executive committee on August 13. Were you on the executive committee? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t it a fact that no meeting of this board was held 
between May 27 and November 5 — no; October. Isn’t it a fact that you were 
not present at any meeting of tills board between May 27, 1014, and October 
21, 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. Quite likely. There was a long interval there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say, Mr. Hepburn, that Mr. Mackenzie King was 
under discussion as early as May 27, 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. I would not undertake to fix any dates of the meetings. I 
haven’t them in mind. But the question of employing Mr. Mackenzie King was 
under discussion, and the matter was canvassed pro and con, and information 
as to his past work, so far as known, was disclosed — at that time he haiL’hot 
been employed; no arrangement had been made. What I mean to say is that 
this discussion was preliminary to the arrangement made with him, and might 
have been in May or might have been 

Chairman Walsii. Was the arrangement made at a board meeting? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh. no; it was made by 

Chairman Walsii (interrupting). Sir? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. It was made by the executive committee — or made by 
the officers under the general approval of the board. Everybody seemed to 
think he was the most desirable man to secure. 

Chairman Walsh. Who finally hired Mr. Mackenzie King? Who finally 
employed him? 

Mr. Hepburn. That I coukl not answer. I do not know who made the 
arrangement with him. 

Chairman Walsii. You do not know who made the arrangement with him? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or you do not know what instructions were given him? 

Mr. Hepbitrn. No. 

Chairman W \t.sii. And you have never learned j’et? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you simply know in a general way that he is to 
inquire into industrial relations? 

Mr. Hepburn. There were no directions given him — absolutely none. He 
was employed because of his success in dealing with labor problems in 
Canada, and because it was thought thal if he made n survey of the labor 
situation he would present to the foundation a report which would be helpful 
in enabling them to determine what to do. 

Chairman W\Lsn. Did you ever talk to him? 

Mr. Hepburn. Mackenzie King? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. I have, recently. 

Chairman Walsii. Since this hearing has been on? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. About the subject of the hearing? 

Mr. Hepburn. No. Well, I won’t say that. We sat together here. We have 
been paying a good deal of attention to you during the past three or four 
weeks. I have sat here with this group and we have passed casual remarks, 
I suppose, about whnt was going on. 

Chinnnnn Walsh. You met him here ns an auditor in this hearing? 

Mr. Hepburn. I was introduced to him in your presence. 

Chairman Walsh. I bad forgotten that. Did you see the answers which 
the foundation submitted to this commission before they were sent to the 
commission ? 
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Mr. Hepburn. I (lid not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the publicity matter which appeared regard- 
ing the foundation during last autumn, as shown in the exhibits, and the 
answers to this commission before it was given to the press? 

Mr. Hepburn. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you to do with the financing of the founda- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hepburn. Nothing. Let me understand just what you mean by that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am going to ask you the questions specifically as 
they are printed here. Is your advice sought about the placing or selling or 
transferring of the securities of the foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. Ifc never has been. I don’t think there ha\e been any sold. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt part of the total securities held by the foundation 
are the securities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. I could not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. What part of the total securities held by the foundation 
are the securities of the American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Hepburn. I don’t know that they form any part. 

Chairman Walsii. What part of the wcurities are the securities of the 
Standard Oil or the subsidiary oil companies? 

Mr. IIepburn. There is quite au amount of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read in the public press the suggestion th.it some 
of the securities were the securities of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 7 

Mf- Hepburn. Well, I have had the list, and some may have been in there; 
but it was quite an extensive list, and I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you e\ er hear the suggestion before it was made in the 
question I have asked you that some of the securities in the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion were the securities of the American Agricultural Chemical of 


Chrome, N. J.? 

Mr. IIepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. IIa\e any of the securities lost hr book \nhie since they 
were given to the foundation, do you kuow? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; I could not answer that. That would lane to he answered 
by a comparison of market, values with dates. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider it important that you, as a trustee, should 

know that? . 

Mr. IIepburn. No. We own the securities, and the it net nations m the mUiip 

are not af all material. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you felt that the socunlies were decreasing or 
continuing to decrease — say, for instance, the pij>e-line securities — would you 
recommend selling them? 

Mr. IIepburn. I think I should. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that the foundation is fnv to sell securi- 
ties at any time? 

Mr. IIepburn. Perfectly so. They have that power. 

Chairman Walsii. If securities were to be sold, liuw are they sold under 
your scheme of organization? 

Mr. Hepburn. If they were to be sold, they would follow the usual course of 
marketing securities, I presume; they are listed. 

Chairman Walsii. Is there any policy on the part of the foundation as to the 

details of selling securities? , A . 

Mr. Hepburn. They have never, so far ns I know*, contemplated selling securi- 
ties; the question has not been discussed. 

Chairman Walsii. The truth of the matter Is— I will ask you if the truth of 
the matter is not that those securities, so far as their sale is concerned, are con- 
trolled by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr . ! 

Mr. Hepburn. No, sir; I understand it is absolutely within the control of the 

trustees of the foundation. . _ 

Chairman Walsh. Have you not delegated that power to the finance com- 
mittee under the by-laws— the trustees as a whole? 

Mr. Hepburn. To the finance committee? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. I can not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever read the by-laws, 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Aud the constitution? 


Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. I will ask yon if it is not a fact that the finance com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Rockefeller’s son; Mr. Starr J. Murphy, of Mr. Rocke- 
feller's personal staff; and Mr. Jerome I). Greene, as the secretary, and formerly 
a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff, may sell any part of the bonds 
or shares or notes or other forms of investment held by the foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. You menu that the executive committee may? 

Chairman Walsh. The finance committee. 

Mr. Hepburn. Very likely they have that power. It would be necessary to 
give them that power in the by-laws for this reason: If they were to sell them 
the stile would have to be accompanied by a certified copy of a resolution of 
authority, and that authority is commonly placed in the by-laws of various cor- 
porations, even though its use may not be at all contemplated at the time; but 
that is a usual precaution. 

Chairman Walsh. This property is all exempt from taxation? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think so. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you ever figured what the tax would be ipwm that 
property, tlie income tax, or any tax that might be assessed against it V 

Mr. Hepburn, I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be approximately .$300,000? 

Mr. Hepburn. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsii. If it was, would not the Government, the people, ns rep- 
resented by their Government, have a direct money interest to that extent 
in the foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. They have a direct money interest now to an extent greater 
than whatever that might be because of what the foundation is doing for the 
public. 

Chairman Walsh. I am just assuming for the sake of this question that 
that is wlmt the tax would be, because I have not been able to have that figured 
ns yet. Is it not a fact that if the Government was exempting taxation upon 
its property to the extent of $300, 000 a year that the public ought to have at 
least one direct representative In the board of trustees? 

Mr. Hepburn. I am not prepared to say that. The theory upon which all 
property of that character is exempt from taxation is that It is doing a public 
service, and the public good it might do would be impaired to the extent of the 
taxation. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask if you are familiar with this provision in the 
by-law of the Rockefeller Foundation | reading 1: 

“The finance committee shall have power to make investments and to change 
the same and may from time to time sell part of the bonds, shares, or notes 
or other forms of investment held by the corporation, or any rights or privi- 
leges that may accrue thereon. In making Investments or changes of invest- 
ments all of the members of this committee shall be consulted when that is 
reasonably practical, but the committee shall be deemed to be in continuous 
session, and may act without formal notice of meeting, and the joint action 
of any two members shall be valid and binding.” 

Did you know that was a provision of the by-laws? 

Mr. Hepburn. I have rend them. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the two members might l>e Mr. Greene and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., or Mr. Murphy and Mr. John i>. Rockefeller, jr. 
Now, is it probable that a personal employee of the founder would not be 
greatly influenced by any suggestion coming from his cotrustee, who was a son 
of the founder — coming down to the question of what perhaps would be the real 
power of disposition? 

Mr, Hepburn. So far as the members of that Ixmrd are concerned, I do not 
think that any would be influenced aguinst their better judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. Might that be true if the meml>ership were changed ami 
men of less resolute characters substituted for those now on the hoard? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think that Mr. Rockefeller Is the last man in the world that 
would .seek to do anything that was not eminently in the interest of the pur- 
poses of the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Hkpbubn. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. 

Chairman Walsh. Or Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Hepbukn. I am shaking of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. ; I do not know 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., so well. 

Chuirman Walseu When did you see Mr. John I). Rockefeller, sr., last? 
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Mr. Hepburn. I have seen Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., but once,' nil<l that 
was 20 years ago — 15 or 20 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And so far as his purposes or conduct in connection with 
the foundation Is concerned, you know it only through hearsay? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Which of the banks with which you are concerned hold 
deposits from the foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. None. 

Chairman Walsh. In what banks do they carry cash? 

Mr. Hepburn. I do not know ; I simply know they do not carry them In 
mine. I wish they did. They have moved into the same building that we 
occupy, and perhaps they will later. 

Chairman Walsh. It would be considered a good account by bankers, 
would it? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think so; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever made an analysis of what you could do 
under this foundation, under the authority of this foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. Only as we have considered the various propositions that 
hn\c come before us, and a great many have been submitted. We considered 
what we might do as to those. You mean as to the range of possibility ? 

Chairman Walsh. Y r es. 

Mr. Hepburn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You simply know your powers are very wide and your dis- 
cretion as to what are the best interests of mankind — that they are broad and 
unlimited? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And, of course, there might he a difference of opinion as 
to what was for the best interest of mankind? 

Air. Hepburn. Conceivably, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the safeguards, if they might be 
called such, in the act passed by the House of Representatives in January, 
1018, which the secretary of the foundation said in a statement to the Senate 
that he cordially approved of? 

Mr. IIkpbUrn. No, sir; I am not familiar with it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not read those? 

Air. Hepburn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard of that since this commission started this 
investigation? 

Mr. Hepburn. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I>o you think there should be any provision limiting the 
accumulation upon this foundation? 

Air. Hepburn. The accumulation of funds? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Hepburn. 1 do not think so, Air. Chairman; you can not have anything in 
this world better than men. There is no system or law or statute or purpose 
which at some time and some point does not depend for its proper execution 
on men, and you can not have anything better than men. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you believe in the system of what we might cull inter- 
locking directorates in these charitable foundations — the same persons serving 
upon several of these boards? 

Mr. Hepburn. Why, yes; that seems to me indispensable. Many of the 
trustees give their services gratuitously, and with others their service is con- 
tinuous and they receive salaries, and naturally their work is interlocking; 
that is, all in the same general purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you agree with President Eliot in his statement 
that perhaps there are not enough able and willing men to give their time to 
supply these foundations without overlapping some? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; and these men working along together I think work 
more effectively. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the particular qualification would you say that 
should go to make up a trustee for a foundation of this kind, a wide social 
vision and knowledge of conditions in industry and in business, philanthropy, 
or what? 

Air. Hepburn. All of those. They should be made up just as you make up 
a board of directors, of men possessing different qualifications, men whose judg- 
ment would be good in regard to one branch of work, and other men whose 
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judgment would be good In other branches, so tlmt they would make up a har- 
monious and symmetrical whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Assuming that for some reason the present trustees should 
be no longer upon the board, through death or resignation or some other cause, 
and if the next board of trustees desired to exercise undue influence upon 
editorial opinion, upon universities and colleges, upon labor leaders, upon 
legislatures and leaders of thought — are they in a position, by the placing or 
withholding of money, to exercise such influence? 

Mr. Hepburn. With the publicity going on in this world, I do not believe they 
would be. I think that any attempt of that kind would be soon discovered 
and they would be so thoroughly discredited that it would react. It is not prob- 
able, but, of course, all things are possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Might such influence be exercised by executive officers, or 
executive committees without the fact being known to the trustees or to the 
public? 

Mr. Hepburn. That is not at all probable. All things are possible, but I do 
not think that is a probable danger. It does not seem to me it is. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a question or two to ask you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Hepburn, in answer to a question I under- 
stood you to say that you considered foundations of this character very helpful 
as a means of settling social ills. Do you regard the regulation or the settling 
of social ills as a governmental function or not? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; it Is a governmental function. But as good citizens we 
should help the Government in every way we can. 

Commissioner Garretkon. That is an obligation that lies upon every citizen 
whether lie be native born or a person who has acquired naturalization. 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. if it is good, proper, and helpful for the Govern- 
ment to delegate one of its functions to a private agency, why should it not 
contract out its other functions to private agencies, as, for instance, France 
lias farmed out taxation under the Crown. 

Mr. Hepburn. Taxation has been farmed out in a number of countries and 
it worked badly. The Government does farm out its functions. It has a 
governmental duty to provide highways and transportation and it farms that 
out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who has it farmed it out to? 

Mr. Hepburn. To the railroads. 

Commissioner Garretson. Highways? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes; railroad highways. 

Mr. Garretson. You mean in that sense? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And is lliere not a strong tendency to resume that 
function at the present time? 

Mr. Hepburn. I think there is. 

Commissioner G\rretson. Has not the farming out of that branch to pri- 
vate agencies brought conviction that the governmental agency should be per- 
formed by a private agency? 

Mr. Hepburn. I did not get the gist of your question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has not the farming out of that branch— trans- 
portation, distribution — brought convincing evidence that the function is 
properly performable by a private agency in nil directions? 

Mr. Hepburn. It has not been properly performed In all respects by private 
agencies. Everybody knows that. But many believe, and I am one, that 
it is better performed in this way, under supervision, than it would be if the 
Government were to take them over. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you go so far ns to hold that the Govern- 
ment should delegate the educational powers to a private agency entirelv 

that is, the “entirely” applies to educational agencies. 

Mr. Hepburn. No, sir; I certainly would not. You mean the public 
schools — the educational system? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn. I certainly would not. 

Commissioner Garretson. As well as the higher system? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, the distinction is this: It is the duty of tlie Govern- 
ment to educate its citizens or to provide them with tlie facilities for educa- 
tion up to a certain point, and they do that in the public schools. But the 
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progress of every country calls for higher education, and the Government does 
very little for higher education in this country, and colleges prosper mainly by 
reason of endowments contributed by men of very large means. 

Commissioner Garretson. Which lias set the pace in the last 20 years in 
the higher education, the State universities or private institutions? 

Mr. Hepburn. That is a debatable question. 

Commissioner Garretson. The fact that, it is debatable will make it per- 
fectly evident that the State-controlled institutions have at least made it 
neck and neck. 

Mr. Hepburn. Perhaps so; we have some very excellent State-controlled 
institutions, I concede you. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the former capital of the American 
Chemical Association? It has more name than that. 

Mr. Hepburn. I can not tell you. 

Commissioner Garret son. You stated it was undercapitalized w hen you were 
invited into the board. 

Mr. Hepburn. I meant this, that there is no industry that has grown so 
rapidly as the manufacture of fertilizer. Scientific and intensive farming has 
gotten to be almost a fad and the demand for their product was such that 
they needed more capital in their business — that is what I meant. 

Commissioner Garbetson. When you were invited into the board to aid in 
that phase of it, didn't you know the amount of what the then capitalization 
was as contrasted with what it is now? 

Mr. Hepburn. They had about $18,000,000 of preferred stock and about 
$18,000,000 of common stock. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Hepburn, Aud they authorized an issue of $12,000,000 of bonds. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are not classing that as capitalization — the 
bonds? 

Mr. Hepburn. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Working capital? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hepburn. And a part of tho*e were sold ; I don’t romeinljer whether it 
was eight or ten millions that was sold to Lee Iligginson & Co., and Clark, 
Dodge & Co.; and very soon they needed more capital and about two or two 
and one-half years ago they sold ten millions of preferred stock to Lee 
Higginson & Co., and that made the preferred stock about twenty-seven millions 
or tvventy-elglit millions, aiul the common stock about ten millions less. They 
had some serial notes at the time these bonds were authorized — some deben- 
tures or serial notes running for periods of years, so I think the bond issue — • 
those serial notes or debentures — amount to about sixteen millions and about 
twenty-seven millions of preferred stock and ten millions less of common. 

Commissioner Garretson. This bond sale was really a refunding ef floating 
notes to a large degree? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was all of the preferred stock sold at par value 
or better? 

Mr. Hepburn. The last ten million was sold at exactly par, and it was a 
very good sale, too ; It is 90 now. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the first sale? 

Mr. Hepbubn. I do not know about the first sale. Do you mean at the time 
that the company was organized? 

Commissioner Garretson. No; if there were two sales. You mentioned the 
last sale. 

Mr. Hepbubn. There was only one sale of stock that I know about. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the common stock ; what price did it 
Bell at? Was there an addition to the common stock? 

Mr, Hepburn. N t o. 

Commissioner Garretson. What interest does the preferred stock bear? 

Mr. Hepbubn. Six per cent. 

Mr. Garretson. It is paid before the common stock or anything? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. No addition after a certain rate? 

Mr. Hepbubn. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nothing cumulative about it? 

Mr. Hepbubn. No. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Hus that interest always been paid on the pre- 
ferred stock? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. In advance of 1 lie common? * 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Whut is the rale on the common? 

Mr. Hepburn. Four per cent. 

Commissioner Garret son. No failure of payment? 

Mr. Hepburn. It lias been paid for about two years only. About two years 
ago they began to pay a quarterly dividend of 1 per e**nt on the common* and 
they have maintained it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How much of the surplus lias the company ac- 
cumulated during the period? 

Mr. Hepburn. Surplus? 

Mr. Garkktson. Yes; undivided profits? 

Mr. Hepburn. I should think it. would be five or six or seven millions. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Had there been any addition to that surplus in 
i912 or 1913 or 1914? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes, sir; I think so; each year in a very modest amount. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the conversation which you belli over the 
phone with Mr. Gifford — Vice President Gifford — and a director he made it 
plain to you, as I gather from your testimony, wlmt was just a confirmation of 
the preceding witness’s statement, that the cut in wages was because there 
were plenty of men available? 

Mr. Hepburn. I did not know there had been a cut of wages until it was dis- 
closed here. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then I will phrase it differently. The refusal to 
return to the old standard of wages, .$2 a day, you say that be simply said 
they were paying $1.60? 

Mr. Hepburn. That they wanted $2. 

Commissioner Garretson. And could got plenty of men? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore that the real thing was not the ina- 
bility of the company to pay, because there was not sufficient margin between 
the cost of production and the selling price to justify a return to the old rate, 
but because the necessities of men let the company lm\e the ability to get 
them regardless of the justness of the wage? 

Mr. Hepburn. He did not put it that way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh! I have no doubt lie did not. But that was 
the real Information furnished you, that on account of the great supply of men 
who were applying for positions 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). That the company could operate at 
a $1.60 rate, whether it w r as just or not? 

Mr. Hepburn. He expressed 

Commissioner Garretson. And that did not enter in there? 

Mr. Hepburn. There was no discussion of it at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what I mean; it did not enter into the dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. Hepburn. No; not: at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was testified hero. Mr. Hepburn, that you were 
added to the number of trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation on account of 
wide experience and knowledge that you j hiss ess, that it was felt that you would 
add strength to that board. On the basis of your knowledge and experience, 
actual contact and experience with the questions here of industrial life, have 
you the actual experience? 

Mr. Hepburn. I have never been brought in contact — I have never been a 
large employer of labor, except perhaps indirectly, as a member in these dif- 
ferent boards. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, if you get ns much information about the sub- 
stratum of the corporation as you have on the chemical board, for instance, is 
that an available experience as to how the submerged half live? 

Mr. Hepburn. I will concede I am not qualified without any further discussion 
If you choose. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, now', the question here is with a board of 
trustees constituted ns that one Is, and how is a board'of trustees to administer a 
great foundation like this equipped to determine what will promote the well- 
being of mankind the w’orld over? 
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Mr. Hepburn. By their investigations and by their employing men of expert 
ability. That is one thing we hope to reach by the employment of Mackenzie 
King and others. If you have got any good men, we will be very glad to see 
them. It is by a matter of investigation on the part of people that are more com- 
petent than I, at least ; I won’t speak for the rest of the board. 

Commissioner Gakretson. The question I want to get at, if you have to have 
recourse to practical, upright — of course, I assume that is one of your qualifi- 
cations for a man in that position that you put those investigators in, whose 
services you expect to avail > ourself of — if such practical, upright men are 
available, why not put men of that kind in partial control of the foundation? 

Mr. Hepburn. Well, it is not necessary to put them in control of the founda- 
tions in order to have the advantage of their judgment and experience. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Xo ; hut it takes one link out of a roundabout road, 
does it not? 

Mr. Hepburn. I can not see any objection to a good, competent, practical man 
being a member of the foundation. 

Commissioner Garhetson. That was one of the phases that appealed to me; 
why go around when you.might just as well go through? 

Mr. Hepburn. This — pardon me, I do not want to interrupt you, hut most men 
serve without pay. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That was all. 

Mr. Hepburn. But it is quite a labor, the administration of this foundation. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I should judge. 

Mr. Hepburn. And it is difficult to get the right kind of men, and you have 
got to have them available at one point in order to be aide to do business; you 
could not distribute a board all over the country. If would be in the same con- 
dition that the American Agricultural Chemical Co. is; we have our plants all 
over the country which I have not visited and can not. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You spoke of the question of the obligation of the 
delegation of power, and jou made a rather broad statement in regard to the 
responsibility of directors in general. Then you spoke of the delegation of 
certain powers to the executive committee. I am referring to the chemical 
company now. 

Mr. IIkpbukn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Are you a believer that moral responsibility can be 
delegated? 

Mr. Hepburn. Xo. But I — moral responsibility — no. But men that are doing 
tilings in a large way lmvo to act through people whom they employ. I sign a 
report of the condition of my hank, which goes to Washington, five times a year, 
based upon confidence in the figures of the bookkeeper who gives me those state- 
ments. I do not keep the books. 

Commissioner Gakretson. But who is held responsible for it, though? 

Mr. Hepburn. I am. 1 have performed a duty by employing men whom I 
feel confident are honest and competent. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is it. You can not delegate responsibility 
there, although you have delegated the duty. 

Mr. Hkpbi bn. I have performed a duty In employing men who I feel con- 
fident are honest and competent. 

Commissioner Gakretson. But the responsibility is yours? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes ; that is right. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Both legally and morally? 

Mr. Hepburn. I agree to that. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Then, if the mail to whom you have delegated 
the responsibility for ]>erforming a duty along the line that you have yourself 
stated to be correct, that is justice, common justice, if they fail to perform 
that duty, the moral responsibility for their failure does rest greatly upon 
the directors by whom the power was delegated? 

Mr. Hepburn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good ; that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Morris Hillquit. 


, TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS HILLQOTT, 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Hillquit. Morris Hillquit. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 1 
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Mr. Hiixquit. 246 West One hundred ami thirty-ninth Street, city of New 
York. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession? 

Mr. Hillquit. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a student of social conditions? 

Mr. Hillquit. To some extent. 

Chairman Walsh. As a student of social conditions and as a lawyer, have 
you formed any opinions with regard to the social desirability of large founda- 
tions such as the Sage Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation? 

Mr. Hillqltit. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been called upon by this commission to state 
them. Will you kindly state your conclusions in your own way? 

Mr. Hillql’it. With pleasure. I think, Mr. Chairman, the large foundations 
such as you mention, like the Rockefeller Foundation, or the Russell Sage 
Foundation, or the Carnegie Corporation, represent a very significant phase in 
modern development, and probably one that has not as yet been fully appre- 
ciated by the people of the United States. I believe it is a highly significant 
development. I should say in brief that they represent in the domain of 
philanthropy just what trusts represent in the industrial Held. 

To make my comparison somewhat dearer : Industrial development has 
proceeded from individual ownership and operation to corporate management,- 
and then Anally the corporate management has extended more and more to 
the formation of trusts, and I think we can observe a similar development 
in the line of philanthropy— that is, our philanthropic efforts begin with the 
individual almsgiving. Now, that continues untl about the 70s of the last 
century. Then, and practically synchronous with the formation of corporate 
organizations, begins the formation of charity organization societies — that is, 
organizations formed for the purpose of systematic business and introducing 
scientific methods, methods of sifting every application for relief and a 
geeral desire to rather repair the needy', to repair their industrial fitness, than 
to help present needs. 

And, finally, just about as the trusts make their first appearance and after 
they have developed to some extent, this giant philanthropy of modern days, 
the foundations, make their first appearance. 

Historically, I think Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the pioneer in this line of 
modern foundations. His first Institute in Pittsburgh was followed by the 
Carnege Institute in Washington; the latter had an endowment fund and still 
has of about .$22,000,000 and is engaged in almost every conceivable branch of 
scientific research and sociological investigation. 

Then, the next few years witnessed the birth of the Carnegie Institute for 
Advancement of Teaching, with an endowment of about $15,000,000. That is to 
provide pensions for college professors, and then a hero fund with an endow- 
ment of $30,000,000 to reward deeds of courage and lira very. 

Then comes the Carnegie Peace Fund, with an endowment of $10,000,000, to 
promote peace and amity among nations. 

Then the library fund of about $17,000,000 to enable cities and towns to 
erect library buildings. 

Finally the Carnegie Corporation of New York was organized with a capital 
of $125,000,000. That is a sort of holding company for all of Mr. Carnegie's 
benefactions. It is specified in the certificate of incorporation, or rather the 
act of incorporation of the Carnegie Corporation, that it is to continue the 
existing Carnegie benefactions along various lines. 

Closely on the heels of Mr. Andrew Carnegie followed Mr. Rockefeller, first, 
endowing on a munifleient scale the Chicago University, then following this 
up with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, both of which were 
merged in 1903 in the General Foundation Board, which represents expenditures 
and capital amounting to about $73,000,000. 

Finally, a little more than a year ago, the Rockefeller Foundation was 
organized in New York with a capital of $100,000,000; I believe, as I shall 
endeavor to show later, that this is the perfect type of what we may call 
philanthropic trusts, a prototype which will either be followed generally* here- 
after or the development of which will be curbed within a short time. 

The Russell Rage Foundation Is a somewhat similar, and again a somewhat 
dissimilar enterprise. It is organized purely for sociological research, and it 
has a capital of $10,000,000. It differs from the others in that It Is not created 
by a i>erson actively engaged in business, but Is created by the widow of Mr. 
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Bussell Sage, who has no active business Interests In connection with that 
institution. 

The movement of philanthropic consolidation, we may call it* bears a very 
close analogy tod the movement of industrial consolidation, ml this Is a point 
worth noticing, that just as the tirst two American trusts were the Oil* Trust 
and the Steel Trust, so the two great first American Foundations are the 
Rockefeller Foundation so closely allied with oil, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, so firmly founded on steeL 

And it is not merely this one parallelism or resemblance. There is a more 
substantial parallel between the two developments. In the first place, these 
foundations are the creations of great capitalistic interests, and the expenditure** 
which the capitalists gain, the methods which they have evolved in their 
business they transfer ready-made to the benefactions and find pretty ready 
application in them. 

Now, furthermore, I maintain that the general trend of industrial develop- 
ment necessarily reflects itself upon the philanthropy of a given time. For 
instance, it is not an accident that the early philanthropies are represented 
l>y Individual almsgiving. That is, they are mostly cases where the individual 
benefactor knows the individual person to be relieved and directly gives 
whatever aid or succor he can. And later on in the form of charity organiza- 
tion societies aid assumes a more general and better organized and less 
personal character, and finally in the foundation it there assumes a purely im- 
personal character. One of the reasons for it seems to me to be the follow- 
ing : Generally in the middle of the hist <*entury poverty was not general because 
unemployment is not: unemployment is a passing condition and poverty as a 
result of It may be expected to be permanently relieved by securing employ- 
ment for the needy workers. Then as our industries assume more and more 
the corporate form, accompanied by large industrial consolidations, as the 
factory system arises and improved machinery is introduced, followed by 
division of labor, and as the productivity of labor grows, the labor time 
remains the same, the labor population increases, unemployment becomes more 
and more a permanent institution. Tt is no more sufficient to help the unem- 
ployed, the poor worker, over a certain short period. It is necessary to main- 
tain and organize permanent machinery for his relief. Hence the charity 
organization society. 

But then finally we reach a stage where unemployment attains the dignity 
of a permanent social institution where it can not be relieved by methods of 
philanthropy In any way. For instance, at the present it is estimated that 
here at this time, the number of unemplo.ved workers is between three and 
four millions. In normal times it is figured that at least six million workers 
are unemployed at least part of the time; and in best times a million and a half 
to two million are unemployed Jit one time. 

Now, that combined with low wages which the workers receive during the 
period of employment naturally creates a condition of general and extended 
poverty and misery, so that the estimates of the number of poor in this country 
vary according to different standards from two to three millions up to ten 
millions. 

It seems to me it is perfectly apparent that under such conditions even 
tremendous amounts of money available for philanthropic purposes can not 
shelter, feed, and clothe all of the needy workers of this country. And 
therefore philanthropy has abandoned the task altogether. 

It is a noteworthy characteristic of these modern foundations that they are 
not and do not pretend to be charitable institutions. They do not attempt to 
relieve distress of men by way of old-fashioned charities. Taking as an example 
Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions; they are said to amount to about $300,000,000 or 
more. Of all of these various funds which go to make up this huge amount 
only one item may possibly be regarded as aiming to relieve the distress of 
workers; that is an Item of $4,000,000 representing a fund for the relief of 
injured workers, or of the dependents of workers killed in Pittsburgh, In con- 
nection with the works of the United States Steel Corporation. This endow- 
ment of $4,000,000 is part of a larger sum of $12,000,000 maintained by the 
Steel Corporation for the purpose of establishing a general pension fund for 
its employees. And It is not always easy to say whether an endowment of 
this kind may be considered in the nature of charitable relief, or rather in 
the nature of a business investment. But even if it should be considered* in 
the nature of charitable relief, tt is $4,000,000, and is the only item on the 
entire list of Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions. 
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The next item which overshadows it somewhat is the item of $5,000,000 for 
church organs; then $30,000,000 for tlie hero fund. All the rest, or most of 
the rest, is for educational purposes, or for social- welfare work. 

Now, if you take Mr. Rockefeller’s benefactions you will And that only very 
recently, and under certain pressure of public opinion, it has devoted $45,000, 
that is less tlmn 1 per cent of its annual income, to wlmt is commonly termed 
charity. That is donated to three institutions in rhe city of New York and in 
the borough of Brooklyn engaged in charitable work. 

One million dollars, or thereabouts, was expended for the relief of the 
Belgian war sufferers, and that was done under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, and I understand has been discontinued now. 

The Itusseli Sage Foundation lias inner undertaken to spend any of its funds 
on charitable relief at all. It devotes its entire resources and income to the 
investigations of social conditions and the publication of its results. 

So that we find tlmt as far as actual charity in the relief of needy fellow 
men Is concerned the modern foundations have departed from the established 
old-fashioned charity systems. 

Then it seems to me there is another feature in which the foundations differ 
very radically from the old-fusliioned charitable societies. The old prov- 
erb was, “Charity begins at home.” These foundations, it seems to 
me, often get away with their philanthropies as far as possible from 
homo; at least where they attempt philanthropic work. I mentioned before 
that the only substantial item of charitable relief expended by the Rockefeller 
Foundation went to Belgium, and I want to say here it was a good deed. I 
have no criticism to make of it. I should be the hed person in the world to 
criticize the act, from a narrow nationalistic or pseudo-patriotic point of view. 
On the contrary, I rejoice always in the growth of the spirit of international 
brotherhood of men. But I can not help noticing this fact, that, while these 
ships were being loaded with wheat and corn and other food supplies for the 
relief of the Belgian war sufferers, there were probably, here In the city of 
New York and within less than 1 mile from 20 Broadway, tens of thousands of 
American workers who were suffering for lack of food just ns much, perhaps 
even more, than these Belgian war sufferers. Our bread Imps extended, espe- 
cially during the cold December and January nights, from day to day, and there 
were in these lines hundreds of men who had given useful service to society 
in this community, who had given the hotter part of their lives to useful work, 
perhaps some of them, perhaps many of them, engaged in some of the divers 
industries in which Mr. Rockefeller is interested, perhaps having helped to 
augment his fortune and to enable him to create his foundation. And I say it 
is rather one-sided not to think of these men right around here. 

Now take the other activities— for instance, one which the Rockefeller 
Foundation has so far undertaken and which does smack of philanthrophy, 
the International Health Commission. This, it appears from the testimony 
before you, has directed its main work to the eradication of the hookworm 
in the British West Indies, in Central America, in Egypt, in Ceylon, and in 
the Malay States, and in the Philippines, and also to the promotion of medical 
knowledge and public health in China. And, again, I say, in common with all 
broad-minded American citizens, that T have no criticism to make of this 
form of relief. I should rather see any Malayan free from the hookworm than 
suffering from the hookworm, but here there are in this country unnumbered 
workingmen and workingwomen dying annually from tuberculosis. It is a 
disease that is preventable and curable by proper sanitary conditions, whole- 
some food, fresh air, and some period of rest, all of which can be procured 
with, comparatively speaking, small investment of funds. Thousands of these 
victims of the white plague could be saved right here in the United States by 
judicious application of money. 

In the same way I must think of the 500,000 or more of American workmen 
annually killed, Injured, seriously maimed, in the mines, mills, factories, and 
on the railroads of this country ; in other words, just by the corporations in 
which the funds of the foundations have been largely invested and from which 
its founder has very largely derived his fortune. Now, the greater part of 
these accidents are likewise preventable by the application of proper safe- 
guards, by the establishment of proper rules. Ami it seems to me that a 
foundation as powerful as the Rockefeller Foundation, or ns powerful as the 
Carnegie Corporation, and having the connections and influence with the in- 
dustrial world that the founders of these foundations have, could very well 
decrease the number of these fatalities to a very large extent ; and I repeat, it 
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seems to me out of proportion somewhat to devote these tremendous funds 
accumulated after all by the work of American workers exclusively, as was 
the case here, to the eradication of the hookworm disease in foreign countries, 
while entirely neglecting the suffering at home. 

Chairman Walsh. This is a convenient moment, and we will adjourn and 
you may resume in the morning, please. 

We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p. m., Thursday, February 4. 1015, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 o’clock in the morning of Friday, February 5, 1915, 
at the same place.) 


New York City, February 5 , 19 1 o — 10 a. m. 

Present : Chairman Walsh. Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Ballard, Wein- 
stock, Oarretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Hillquit. 

The house will please be in perfect order and we will proceed. 

Mr. Hillquit, please continue where you left off. 

Mr. IIiLLQrrr. At the conclusion of my testimony yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. (Jreene, of the Rockefeller Foundation, called my attention to the fact 
that the work of curing or eradicating the hookworm disease has not been 
confined by the Rockefeller benefaction to foreign countries alone, but that 
about 500 cases also had been treated in this country. T cheerfully make this 
correction. I understand also that the work of hookworm eradication in this 
country was undertaken long before the Rockefeller Foundation came into 
existence. 

Commissioner Lennox. Was it 500 or 500,000? 

Mr. TItllqvit. Five hundred was my impression. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right. 

Mr. Hitxqvtt. Now I do not know whether the Rockefeller Foundation or 
the International Health Commission are continuing this work in this coun- 
try. From the published statements of the foundation it would not appear 
that they do. At any rate the point is of no importance. I have no fault to 
find with a work, a good work, being done in foreign countries. All I meant 
to bring out by this point was the decidedly international character of some 
of the modern philanthropic work, particularly that represented by the large 
foundations. 

I might call attention to the fact that even in the work of social research— 
that is, investigating social conditions in the United States — the Rockefeller 
Foundation has engaged a resident of a foreign country, and I might perhaps 
add also that even in the treatment of birds a certain partiality is shown to 
the traveling variety, to the migratory birds in preference to the domestic 
American birds. 

In Mr. Carnegie's benefactions we find likewise a large tendency toward 
international work. For instance, the foreign hero fund, which represents an 
endowment of more than .$5.000, (MM), and the Peace Palace in the Hague, which 
I understand is now pretty well deserted, and the various philanthropies in 
Scotland. 

Now, what I claim is that this is not an accident, but that there is a certain 
well-defined method and a certain purpose, unconscious perhaps, in this inter- 
national character of capitalistic benefactions. 

To my mind these philanthropies are very closely akin to the foreign mis- 
sionary work done among the heathens of uncultured and undeveloped countries 
and the basis of both is business; they are both business enterprises. 

The American industries to-day have readied an international stage, par- 
ticularly the large and trustified industries. They find an insufficient market 
in this country and are bound to create foreign markets. They can not increase 
those markets in the advanced countries where the conditions are similar to ours, 
and they must bring In undeveloped territory where the conditions are back- 
ward, and for that purpose they are under the necessity of having the popu- 
lation in those countries use the articles of our manufacture, and the population 
of those undeveloped countries must also in turn render some equivalent to us 
in the way of some useful work or the production of some useful commodities. 

Hence our modern capitalists, the capitalists engaged in international world- 
wide business, send missionaries to the foreign countries to emancipate the 
heathen, to get him to the ways of our civilization, Including the wearing 
of civilized clothes, preferably of American manufacture, and also to increase 
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the productivity, the economic efficiency, of those very same heathen. And 
it seems to me these efforts, say, for instance, the eradication of the hook- 
worm disease, are in that line. 

In other words, we have reached this stage that the welfare of the American 
worker is no more as important to the American capitalist as is the well-being 
and economic efficiency of the worker or of the population in foreign undeveloped 
countries, for we can not sell more commodities to our own population, which is 
deprived of the means to purchase, so we must undertake to sell them or ex- 
change them for other commodities in the foregn countries. 

Now, that this was the actual object of these great foundations we learned 
from the testimony of Mr. Rockefeller, jr., right here before this commission. 
“ It must be mentioned,” he says in reply to one of the questions put to him 
in the questionnaire, 41 that the ravages of the hookworm disease have a most 
important effect upon the economic efficiency of the infected persons.” 

Here is the main point. It is not a question of improving the well-being of 
mankind generally. It is not a question of making better men, better women, 
more useful citizens of them. It is a question of improving their economic 
efficiency. Hence this particular work of eradicating the hookworm disease, 
to some extent here, and more largely in foreign countries. 

What I maintain, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is that the foundations, 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation or the Carnegie Corporation are not 
philanthropies at all. It is a mistake to designate them as such. What they 
are actually is sort of supplements, appendices to the business enterprises of 
certain large capitalists. Just as we iind that the large factories, for instance, 
maintain laboratories for scientific research with a view of improving their 
methods of work, just so these large business interests have now readied the 
point where they institute sort of sociological laboratories for researches and 
investigations, with the same object, and that is to help their business. 

For instance, Mr. Rockefeller, again, testifying before this commission char- 
acterized the spirit of modern benevolence admirably when lie said — and I 
want to call the attention of the commission to this part particularly — ho said: 
“We have not drawn a sharp line between business and philanthropic enter- 
prises.” 

Now this might have been a sort of unconscious admission, but it is pregnant 
with meaning, if you consider it properly — no sharp line drawn between busi- 
ness and philanthropic enterprises. One is considered a part of the day’s work 
just as well as the other, and the details of Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony before 
this commission bear out the statement fully. There, it appears that the offices 
at No. 26 Broadway are the headquarters of Mr. Rockefeller’s individual fortune 
and business enterprises, of the various corporations in which he takes a leading 
part, and of various benefactions in which lie is interested. There Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., as representative of his father, meets with Ills personal staff of 
two or three men. Now they are constituted informally ns individual capitalists 
and his advisers; now, as the controlling members of the board of directors of 
the industrial corporation ; now, again, ns the finance committee, or the 
executive committee, or a quorum of the executive committee, of a large so- 
called philanthropic foundation. They discuss matters relating to the one or 
the other as they come up. There is a logical smooth transition from the one 
to the other. They are all blended in one. And these three persons do not 
even take the time to change their mood or mode of approach from one of 
these pursuits to the other. 

And we find that this character of modern foundations is fully expressed 
in all of their activities. In the few activities that may be considered in the 
nature of philanthropic work, we find them engaged principally in two lines — 
educational and social welfare. 

Under the first, the educational, we may take the foundation of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, including the Chicago University, and also a great many of Mr. Car- 
negie’s benefactions. Under the head of social reform work, or social welfare 
work, we must class such institutions as the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment and Hero Funds, and finally the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has recently announced Its intention to institute a thorough- 
going research into social conditions. 

As to the social effects of these foundations and this activity, this may be 
said of them: 

That they have all the advantages and all the disadvantages of large 
modern trusts. They have the advantages of concentrated capital and of 
great means. They have the disadvantages of individual, irresponsible man- 
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age merit And thus is to be noted in connection with educational work pri- 
marily. It is limited entirely to so-called higher education, and so does not 
extend any part of its activity to the common schools or primary education. 
Why? Because the actual object of this educational work is not philanthropic ; 
is not to in any way elevate the general intellectual condition of the people, 
or of the working people; but it is to train a sufficient and efficient corps of 
workers, of helpers, of assistants, in the great industrial establishments. And 
that is why the educational work is limited very largely to universities and 
colleges. 

Now if our universities and colleges had been merely institutions for abstract 
learning, such, say, as natural sciences or mathematics, there might have been 
no social danger in that. But the fact is that in modern times our institutions 
of learning are forced more and more to take up and to occupy themselves 
with the vital social affairs of the country. In other words, such sciences as 
economics or politics or sociology come to the fore all the time, and these are 
not exact sciences; these are not sciences which anyone, no matter what his 
personal views may be, may take up and render impartial, efficient services. 
In ail of these sciences the views of the men who teach them are of Importance, 
and they can not be impartial. They are live problems, they are live topics: 
they are based on social struggles, on conflicting interests, and no matter how 
unbiased a man may be he must have certain views on the subject. What I 
claim is that when a teacher of these subjects feels that he owes his entire 
existence to an endowment of a private individual, or of certain interests, in- 
dustrial interests, lie can not be unbiased In his teaching. He may want to Ik*, 
but if he feels all along that his own salary, the salary of the college president, 
the entire existence of the college or university depends upon certain endow- 
ments coming from certain well-defined economic interests, if he should ever 
impartially arrive at conclusions hostile to these interests, it will require more 
than the ordinary courage to announce such conclusions. Generally he will 
feel under restraint, and it is not necessary at all that such endowments be 
given with any conditions attached to them. There may be no condition of 
any kind. And there is, first of all, in the normal human being the sense of 
gratitude and recognition, which is hampering in this case. Ami furthermore 
there is always this additional consideration, that the institution that once 
has had to apply to a foundation of this kind limy have to do so again. That 
in order to do so it may keep or must keep in good and proper standing toward 
the endowers, toward the men or the interests which have furnished the means 
for the existence of the institution. 

Mr. Rockefeller has admitted here that there is a possible danger with 
reference to the influence of such endowments on higher education. I quote 
his words, and he added, “If the giver retains any kind of control I think it is 
unwise,” but, as I mentioned before, the giver always retains at least moral 
control. 

Now, President Eliot, as I undertsand it, has testified before this commission 
that he knows of a number of cases in which colleges have been influenced 
by such gifts, or, rather, by the foundation or institutions which have endowed 
them, but the influence, in his opinion, has been wholly for good. For whose 
good? Has it been for good in the view of the giver or in the view of the 
recipient? What is good and what is not good is always a debatable question 
and depends on the views of one person or another. Now, whether it has been 
good or not is a debatable question ; but the fact that it has Influenced, admit- 
tedly influenced, the administration and teachings of such colleges shows in 
itself a very unhealthy condition. 

After all, the education of our studying youths, the education of the young 
men who will have our destinies in their hands in the future, is one of the 
most sacred functions of Government, and when these functions are allowed 
to be exercised for good or otherwise, by such agencies and interests, then I 
claim the future of this country is in danger. 

Perhaps a more subtle influence is exercised by another method of so-called 
philanthropies, as applied to colleges, and that is Mr. Carnegie's pension sys- 
tem. The average college professor is a very much underpaid man; us a rule 
he can not lay aside, he can not save up anything toward a rainy day ; he 
always must have in mind the approaching period of his life when he will he 
unble to continue his academic work ; he must think of old age ; he must think 
of his family. The Government does not come to his relief; tlie college does 
not come to his relief because it has no funds for that purpose. Mr. Carnegie 
here plays the rOle of kind Providence, and the man, knowing that his future 
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and that of his children, perhaps, depend upon these benefactions, can nut, even 
if he would want to, be entirely unhampered and entirely free in his judgment. 

I may mention here an instance of actual fact, which will throw some light 
on the subject. Mr. Carnegie, it Is well known, is, among other things. Inter- 
ested in the pence movement. His .peace fund recently decided to publish a very 
interesting work on the attitude of the labor movement toward militarism and 
the Army. This was to be a work of international scope and it was intrusted 
to a very well-known German scholar, a man of progressive ideas. This editor 
assigned the portion of the work dealing with conditions in America to another 
scholar, a scholar who was a social investigator in the United States. Now, 
considering the attitude of the working class toward militarism and toward the 
Army, he had to take into account the role the militia played in labor disputes. 
The work would not have been complete or unbiased otherwise, and it so hap- 
l>ons that this is a very interesting, very important, part for American labor, 
and it also happens that one of the most striking instances of the interference 
of the militia in labor disputes occurred in Homestead, in which Mr. Carnegie 
himself was very largely interested. 

Now, here was the dilemma. The book was written with Mr. Carnegie’s 
‘money, and in order to be true it had to contain an indictment of Mr. Car- 
negie’s business methods. The man was conscientious, and wrote on the sub- 
ject in a very mild way and matter-of-fact tone. But when it came to the editor 
in chief lie looked it over and frowned and called on this author and went over 
the subject with him and said, “After all, how do you expect us to publish an 
indictment of Mr. Carnegie with Mr. Carnegie’s money?” “Well, what can 
we do; we can not omit this chapter, it is very important”; and they discussed 
it for some time and made some compromise, and as far as I know the 
book has n<»t been published yet. This is one of the influences which the donor, 
the generous giver, must have upon imparl ial scientific investigation. 

Then if you take another branch of this activity, the libraries endowed by 
Mr. Carnegie, there are 2,300 of them in the United States, representing an 
investment of about $17,000,000. Now, libraries, after all, are practically the 
only source, or the main source, of information for the adult workers or mem- 
bers of the community generally. What we get from the books, what we get 
from past investigations, from the best thought of our fellowmen, is contained 
in these libraries, and while it may be true that Mr. Carnegie does not make 
up the catalogues of those libraries, still we can hardly expect that a work which 
may be perfectly truthful ami important, hut which may oppose Mr. Carnegie’s 
business interests in a very pronounced way, will timl its place among such 
books. In other words, there is a certain restriction even to the intellectual 
food given to our population through these libraries. 

And thus we find that the great corporations of this country, those that have 
sprung up within the last 10 or 20 years, have not only succeeded in robbing 
the jieople of this country of their economic independence but they are making 
an assault against the intellectual independence of the people of the United 
States, and I say that those foundations are the chief instruments of such 
assault. 

But even very much more fatal than the influence on the educational work 
is the influence of such foundations on the work of social reform, on the social 
welfare work of the country, for after all, if this Nation has any one particular 
task which is more important than another it is the improvement of the con- 
dition of its people, the physical, moral, and intellectual strengthening and the 
independence of each and every member of the community, and this work 
should go ou unhampered, uninfluenced, and unbiased. It should devolve on the 
people themselves, mul not be left to any biased instrument, and the social 
foundations which have been formed recently do introduce that element of bias 
into such work. 

Now, let us take this Rockefeller Foundation at present. It Is supposed to 
make an unbiased inquiry into the relations of capital and labor, l^et us 
assume the unbiased investigator who is engaged by Mr. Rockefeller, through 
Ids foundation, comes to the conclusion that one of the main evils of modern 
society is the enormous accumulation of wealth in the hands of individuals. 
Let us assume he conies to the conclusion that these large accumulations must 
result In a corresponding decrease In the earnings of the large masses of the 
people. Let us assume that he sees in Mr. Rockefeller a type of this unhealthy 
social development, and let us assume that his conclusions, and his bona fide 
conclusions, are In truth an absolute condemnation of Mr. Rockefeller’s business 
methods and of Mr. Rockefeller’s great and immense fortune. Would such an 
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Investigator, paid from this very fortune — paid by Mr. Rockefeller — would he 
be likely to publish the results of his investigations if they are apt to strike 
•directly against his patron? Of course not. He would have to compromise 
with truth as he sees it. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, it seems to me, is one of the most typical in- 
stances of the great danger which lurks in the institutions or enterprises of 
this kind. We heard through this commission and from the mouth of Mr. 
Rockefeller the story of this foundation, and it appears that the elder Mr. 
Rockefeller— in the testimony of his son — had some such plan under considera- 
tion for several years. The disturbances in Colorado impressed Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., with the great need and public importance of finding effective means 
of preventing such conflicts and caused him to urge a far-reaching study of 
industrial relations. Now, it would seem to the ordinary mortal that if Mr. 
Rockefeller’s attention were called to the industrial ills by tills particular 
situation in Colorado, in view of the fact that he was so strongly interested in 
it, in view of the fact that the Colorado conflict presented very definite and 
concrete issues to be solved, that the first thing he would do would be to investi- 
gate those particular grievances of the workers in Colorado in order to see 
whether or not they could be adjusted. But no. Mr. Rockefeller did not reason 
that way. He says that in view of the passion aroused in Colorado and the 
many divergent interests — the many divergent interests being practically the 
different interests between him and other stockholders and owners of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and the 15,000 men — these different or many diver- 
gent interests involved here, “ tlie foundation itself should not interfere in that 
situation, but that it was of the utmost consequence that the root cause of that 
and similar disturbances should be ascertained and, if possible, removed not 
only in Colorado, hut elsewhere.” 

And so Mr. John D. Rockefeller, as the employer of labor, had neither in- 
terest nor function, as lie claims, to investigate the conditions in Colorado and 
to redress the grievances of the workers. 

Mr. Rockefeller, jr„ as a member and prime mover of the foundation, felt 
that he should not at all interfere with these disturbances which happened 
to be in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado, but should go out and make 
a general search for the root causes. And that was all the easier, because in 

Mr. Rockefeller’s own estimation it would take several generations to discover 
that elusive root cause of all trouble. 

His exact statement is that he does “ not suppose that coming generations 
will solve that problem which Ihe past generations have not succeeded in 
solving.” So that Mr. Rockefeller, as representative of the foundation, puts 
off for several generations the discovery of the root causes of industrial 
discontent. 

The workers in Colorado in the meanwhile suffer to-day. They require 
some sort of relief to-day, relief from oppression, relief from underpay, relief 
from overwork, from all maltreatments of every kind. And Mr. Rockefeller 
answers: ‘‘Why, within a few generations we may coine buck to you with a 
discovery of the root causes of all social unrest and maladjustment not only 
in Colorado, but all through the world.” 

Now, this puls the point definitely upon the objects of these foundations. 
It is not to grant relief. It is to switch the issue into a general abstract pro- 
longed study with somewhat debatable uncertain conclusions. If Mr. Rocke- 
feller actually had the welfare of mankind, the well being of mankind in mind, 
as the charter of Ids foundation calls for, why, it seems to me the easiest thing 
to do would have been to go over to Colorado and to see to it that his corporation 
enforced the laws of the State and improved somewhat the conditions of labor; 
to satisfy his work* rs who do produce large profits for him, and the root causes 
would take care of themselves. 

And the peculiar point in connection with the embarking into social research 
by the Rockefeller Foundation is this: That it has come at the peculiar time 
and under circumstances calculated to throw some suspicion upon the motives 
of the founders. Bearing in mind that while Mr. Rockefeller, jr., was Impressed 
with the necessity of the thorough research into social relations, and while ho 
was In search for the root causes of it, a Commission on Industrial Relations 
was then in existence, created by authority of the Government of the United 
States and given ample powers to investigate, with the right to subpoena wit- 
nesses, with the right and powers which a private institution never can possess, 
and that that commission \ins actively engaged just at that time in such In- 
quiry, in such investigation; that such investigation, among other things, also 
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extended to the trouble In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; in other words Mr. 
Rockefeller’s concern. And that just at that time Mr. Rockefeller was not 
satisfied to wait for the conclusions of this commission for its results, for its 
report, which, perhaps, might throw some very interesting light on the root 
causes; that just at that time and just after his own company had been in- 
vestigated by this commission, he announced to the world that now he would go 
on his own hook and reinvestigate the entire thing upon an entirely new basis 
and upon his Individual initiative. To the unbiased mind it seems like an 
attempt to hurl the weight of his hundred millions o* 5 dollars against the 
modest allowance of the United States Government; to throw the power of his 
private wealth, Ills great accumulated wealth, against the collective powers of 
the people of the United States. And, to my miml, the announcement by the 
foundation of its intention to go into a field of research paralleling that of the 
commission appointed by the United States was a direct challenge to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to the people of the United States. 

Then, also, there is another interesting point in connection with this now re- 
search by the Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. Rockefeller, jr., does not propose to 
follow any definite lines of investigation. What lie has done was to engage Mr. 
Mackenzie King and to leave the methods and work to him exclusively. He 
says, “We have proceeds in this same way, as we have in the. case of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. In one case we engaged Dr. 
Flexner and left it to him to work out the details; in the other case we, en- 
gaged Mr. Mackenzie King and left it to him to work out the details.” 

But this comparison is only apparently and superficially true. It is not true 
in fact. Wli.'n you undertake medical research the personal convictions and 
view’s and attitude of the man who undertakes that work plays very little part. 
It is ft definite concrete science. The methods to be applied are technical 
methods worked out by scientific investigators. When you undertake social 
inquiry, on the other hand, you are not dealing with concrete matters of this 
kind. You are dealing here with social relations. You are. dealing with 
struggles between different classes, different interests. You must have a view’, 
and your views must loan toward one side or the oilier. There is no such thing 
ns absolute scientific impartiality in cases of this kind. And the man selected 
lor the purpose, of handling that research work must have a definite view and 
a definite attitude for social problems. Unless lie has, unless he had done some 
work before he would not be selected for the position. In other words, Mr. 
Rockefeller would not select a man who had not expressed himself before on 
the subject, one way or another. In order that he, may have qualifications for 
the position he must have done some work in this line before. 

Now r , what was known of Mr. Mackenzie King to Mr. Rockefeller before this 
appointment — before he was intrusted with the task of discovering the root 
causes of all social evils? Two things: Mr. King had been minister of labor in 
Canada and as such lie had fathered and gotten through and administered a 
law which penalized the workers and the labor organizations for going on strike 
before submitting tlieir disputes to arbitration and mediation. In other words, 
a law which, in the opinion of the labor unions, tends to paralyze their aggres- 
sive activity and to wrench from them the only instrument they have for self- 
protection. 

Now\ imagine a similar law T existing in Colorado, for instance. With the 
Government, from the governor to the sheriff, bailiff, and marshal in every 
camp, in the hands of the mining companies absolutely controlled by the Colo- 
rado Fuel A Iron Co.; imagine, that in this particular strike notice would have 
to be given first to those representatives of the Government, so thoroughly in- 
fluenced by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Wlmt would be the result? Why, a 
very simple thing. Investigation would he dragged on for a few months, and 
in the meanwhile strike breakers supplied and the strike made absolutely im- 
possible. 

Wliat else was known of Mr. King? There, it seems to me, was a very 
interesting chapter contained in the correspondence between Mr. King and Mr. 
Rockefeller, jr., particularly the letter of Mr. King addressed to Mr. Rocke- 
feller read here. It appears that prior to Ids appointment Mr. King was con- 
sulted by Mr. Rockefeller about the concrete situation in Colorado, and it just 
so happened that Mr. Rockefeller, jr., trustee and president of the foundation, 
for a moment mixed up his part with that of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., the 
director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and consulted Mr. King practically 
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Id the latter capacity. Mr. King’s answer is illuminating. He says, in sub- 
stance : “ Do not worry very much over this demand of the union for recogni- 
tion. Better times are coming. This war will send thousands and tens of 
thousands of workers Into the Colorado field to compete with your workers, 
who. will oversupply the market and depress the wages to such an extent that 
the workers will be glad to get any kind of a job on any kind of terms aiul 
not talk a?w)ut union recognition.*’ Now, I am giving you the sutatance of It 
in my own words, and not in as polished and diplomatic language as Mr. King 
gave it to Mr. Rockefeller, but the substance is absolutely the same. 

And a significant fact is his saying that under such circumstances the workers 
would not care for the “shadow of union recognition,” hut would have to 
concentrate all their efforts to maintaining standards, “ thus creating a possible 
avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions in Colorado.” Normal 
conditions in Colorado, in the view of Mr. King, are conditions of an oversupply 
of labor, of fierce competition between workers for a job, and of a condition 
in which the workers will have to surrender to their employers upon any and 
all terms. Those are normal conditions. 

These views of Mr. King are very definitely expressed, and ihey were known 
to Mr. Rockefeller, perfectly well known, before his engagement; and now, 
I will ask you, why does Mr. King need a full catalogue of references? Why 
does Mr. King need several generations of work to evolve a plan for reaching 
the root causes of the social evils? It seems to me he haw already evolved 
it and his evolution or solution of these difficulties, as he sees it, has lieen tin* 
main reason for ids appointment to this iiuimrtunt position by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Another point of interest Is this: In the advance information a little booklet 
issued by the Rockefeller Foundation, and also related, 1 believe, in the 
answers to the questions printed for this commission, the foundation states 
this : 

“The Rockefeller Foundation is, moreover, a large owner of corporate securi- 
ties, and in that capacity is itself directly concerned in maintaining harmonious 
relations between the companies in which it is Interested and their employes.” 

Now, mark you, the Rockefeller Foundation, which is going out to make an 
impartial investigation of social conditions, and once and for all do away with 
social strife, is itself a large owner in some of the largest corporations whose 
securities it holds and is interested in the solution of social problems — inter- 
ested, as frankly stated, as on tier and as employer. And there is where the 
bias of this enterprise is clearly demonstrated. Again it is tin* blending of 
business and philanthropy. Again it is a biased investigation from the point 
of view of the owner. Assume the United States Government undertakes an 
investigation of social conditions. Assume that it would say that it f> largely 
interested on the part of the employers. What would the people of this country 
say to an investigation of this kind, if any kind of a movement is inaugurated 
for the study of social discontent or social strife, or for the evolution of social 
remedies — what would the public say if such an investigation were made up 
wholly of employers or wholly of workers? Still Air. Rockefeller believes that 
it is a point in favor of the foundation; that it is also a large employer and 
Interested directly financially in the results of such investigation. 

My answer, then, to the first question as to the social desirability of these 
foundations is briefly that I believe the influence is pernicious in every way; 
that it militates against democracy in every field of human endeavor, indus- 
trial, political. Intellectual. I think particularly the Rockefeller Foundation, 
as far as it engages in social research work, is disingenuous, and is opposed 
to true social enlightenment and progress. 

Now, then, I am asked, as a second question, if these are my conclusions, 
what remedy or what measure do I propose as against them. I Will say, first, 
that the reason why these great foundations have !>een able to spring up and, 
no doubt will increase and multiply in the future if allowed an unchecked de- 
velopment, Is that the Government has unfortunately neglected the most legiti- 
mate fields of endeavor which it should occupy and fully fill. 

Nothing is more peculiarly a field for governmental activity than social 
education and betterment. A true democracy, one depending upon self-re- 
liance of its citizens — of the members of the community — must he more 
jealous of these governmental functions ami of their proper exercise than of 
such prerogative, for Instance, as tln> coining of money. I hold that all in- 
stitutions for higher learning, just as well as our elementary schools, should 
be owned, managed, and conducted by the State or the National Government, 
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should not be dependent on individual benefactions, and should be conducted 
democratically and with a view to the development of the full and untrammeled 
academic freedom. I hold further that an institution like this commission — • 
this Commission on Industrial Relations — or any commission similar to this, 
but with larger powers and larger appropriations should be made a perma- 
nent institution, and would be a very valuable adjunct to the Government of 
this country. A commission always at hand, always ready to go from place to 
place all through the country, and to take up the problems as they arise from 
time to time; a commission which would have the right, if possible, to make 
some immediate adjustments where it finds the law violated or moral prin- 
ciples trampled upon ; a commission with power to recommend legislation and 
executive action whenever required ; a commission of this kind in permanent 
session would certainly contribute n large deal toward the solution, if not of 
the main problems confronting the public to-day, then, at least, of such 
problems as spring up from day to day. I believe further that a commission 
of this kind, if in permanent existence, would avoid such outrages as may have 
occurred In Colorado or in New Jersey here, for instance, recently; that they 
would not occur at all ; because the employers would be more careful. They 
would know that in case they exceeded the bounds of propriety and lawful- 
ness and exceed them very flagrantly, the commission would be there imme- 
diately, and that the entire situation would be made public, every fact would 
be fully investigated and looked into; and, as I say, they would be more 
careful. 

Now, this is another measure which I advocate. I should advise that the 
powers and the functions of the foundations should be strictly limited. Take 
for instance the Rockefeller Foundation, and I always refer to that because, to 
my mind, it is the most typical instance of these modern foundations. It is 
incorporated by special act of the legislature for the purpose of 44 receiving 
find maintaining a fund or funds and applying the income and principal thereof 
to the promotion of the well-being of mankind throughout the world,” and it 
may use, according to its act of incorporation “ such means to that end which 
from timer to time as shall seem expedient to its members or trustees.” It 
may 44 invest and reinvest the principal and deal with the principal and ex- 
pend the income and principal of the corporation in such manner as in the 
judgment of the trustees will best promote the object” 

Now, then, bearing in mind, first of all, that the objects of the corporation 
are absolutely unlimited, the words ‘‘well-being of mankind” in themselves 
mean nothing, but if read in conjunction with the other parts they mean, 
“ well-being of mankind” such as in the Judgment of the board of trustees they 
may consider to be such well-being, and it moans that the foundation is prac- 
tically given absolute unlimited and unrestricted functions and powers. 

Now, it is a corporation without membership, it consists simply of trustees 
or directors without a constituency; there is no election by anybody. The 
members or trustees are designated by the charter, and the charter does not 
even specify the number of such direc tors. That is left to the by-laws, which 
may be changed from time to time. The by-laws may increase or decrease the 
number of such directors or trustees. There is nothing in tills law, I hold, 
which would prevent the foundation from reducing the number of its members 
or trustees to three, Mr. Rockefeller, perhaps, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Lee; they 
may constitute the entire foundation. There is nothing in the act to prevent 
it. Now, then, they may use this vast fund of $100,000,000 for any purpose. 
They may exercise this tremendous power for good or evil as they choose, but 
my point is that whether it should be for good or evil the public can not de- 
termine, the Government can not determine. The views of the men who con- 
stitute this corporation may alone determine what shall be for the well-being 
of mankind. 

Let us assume that we are facing a national election; let us assume that 
we are facing an election of more than usual importance, and such an election 
is not at all Impossible. Say, that in 1916, or perhaps 1920, the people of this 
country will face vital Issues going to the very root of their existence and demo- 
cratic institutions. It nmy be the question of the public ownership of railways 
and it may be the larger question of industrial democracy against industrial 
feudalism ; it may he a question of the entire life and mode of existence of this 
country. It Is possible that in an election of this kind the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion alone would be perfectly capable of swinging it one way or the other as it 
chose. It would not have to subsidize political parties, but by subsidizing a 
large portion of the American press, by buying in newspapers and flooding the 
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country with literature, it would be enabled to swing a national election; less 
than a hundred million dollars has been known to do that in the past, and at a 
crucial point the Rockefeller Foundation may step in and decide the fate of this 
country. 

Now, furthermore, there is one point which I want to make as emphatic 
as I can, and that is I claim that the Rockefeller Foundation is in no sense a' 
philanthropic or charitable enterprise at all, that it masquerades as such, and 
that it is time for the people of the United States to throw off that mask. Why? 
What is the Rockefeller Foundation? It is a slice of the Rockefeller fortune, 
a segment of it, .$100,000,000 of the same stocks and bonds of which the rest of 
Ills fortune consists, segregated and set apart and named the Rockefeller 
Foundation instead of John I). Rockefeller, jr. 

Now, bear this in mind, that Mr. Rockefeller is supposed to own, according 
to popular opinion, something like .$1,000,000,000. For immediate personal pur- 
poses he does not need his billion dollars, as both he and his son are popularly 
supposed to be frugal and modest men, so that they could well get along with 
the income on one or two million dollars, which is but one-tenth or one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of the amount. The rest represents industrial power, political • 
power, general power — the power to handle these funds and to invest and re- 
invest them in support of one movement or another; that is what constitutes 
the essence of these great swollen fortunes. 

Now, Mr. Rockefeller does not part with this power in creating the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, for all these hundreds of millions remain in bonds and stocks 
in which he can deal or can change, lie can sell or replace, just in the same 
way as the. stock and bonds remaining in the other compartments of his safe. 
And when the time should ever come that he would have to resort to this par- 
ticular $100,000,000 for personal purposes, for household expenses, for instance, 
why I hold that under its present act of Incorporation there is nothing to 
prevent him from doing so. 

I hold that this $100,000,000 that Mr. Rockefeller does not need for actual 
purposes of consumption, and which he retains for general business purposes, 
that that may accumulate year after year, and I am speaking of the charter, 
or may increase year after year free from taxation, and when the time comes 
and tiie board of trustees has been reduced to John D. Rockefeller, jr., and his 
personal staff, they may be returned to Mr. Rockefeller and his heirs, in some 
indirect way, under some guise of being for the well-being of mankind. 

I repeat that there is no membership in that corporation, there is no public 
control of the corporation, no Government control, and for this reason I believe 
this should bo done: I would suggest that what is required at the present time 
while this foundation is in existence is a law amending its charter so as to 
restrict its functions in some particulars. 

For instance, it should be subject to supervision by the State, as insurance 
companies or banking corporations or fraternal and benevolent societies. The 
State should have powers of visitation, should see to it that its income is prop- 
erly expended, and principally that it be all expended annually and not allowed 
to accumulate. The foundation should have a certain minimum number of 
members fixed by law, members as distinguished from trustees, members who 
should elect the trustees and to whom the trustees should be accountable. It 
should file annual accounts of all of its doings, its income, expenses, and the 
application of its funds. And, above all, it should not be exempt from taxation. 

The chairman raised the question yesterday while I happened to listen to 
Mr. Hepburn’s testimony, I believe, whether it Is not a fact that the taxes 
which tills particular slice of Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune saves would amount to 
about $300,000. It would under the income-tax law. But I want to call your 
attention that it: is not the question of the income alone, but also of the prin- 
cipal. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is a New York corporation, a domestic cor- 
poration. Its property is personal property of a domestic corporation. Our 
present tax rate Is about 2 per cent, a little less than that, say 1.90. Upon 
this basis I hold that this $100,000,000 would be liable to a tax of well-nigh 
$2,000,000 annually, a property tax as distinguished from the Income tax. 
The income tax would he about $300,000. But against which the tax on the 
personal property, the property tax would be offset. The total in taxes, I 
hold, on this fortune is over $2,000,000 annually. And when the time comes 
when the present founder, the chief founder should pass away, It will save 
an inheritance tax of many, many millions again. 
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Now, what does that mean? That means the following: A tax, after all, 
Is imposed for necessary governmental work and functions. It amounts to 
a certain sum, which is required for the maintenance of the government of the 
State of New York, the city of New York, and of the Federal Government. 
If the taxes fall below that amount, they have to be made up by the rest of 
the taxpayers. If $2,000,000 are taken out of the tax-able property of the 
State of New York, the people of the State of New York will have to make 
up these $2,000,000, and every one of the citizens contributes something to it. 

I hold that indirectly the Rockefeller Foundation receives from the people 
of the State of New York, through the Government, something like $2,000,000 
a year in which the people as such have absolutely no say of any kind. 
There is absolutely no good reason in the world why a private philanthropy 
should be exempt from taxation, because it allows the private endower to 
fix the nature of the so-called philanthropy, and it makes the public con- 
tribute to it, and contribute to it heavily. This is my answer to the second 
question. And the other questions 1 will go over more rapidly. 

The next question which you have asked me was 

Chairman Walsh. Lot us have perfect order, please, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Hillquit. Has the growth of large corporations improved the physical 
conditions under which the workmen are employed? 

My answer to that is that on the whole they have not. There has been 
some improvement in some industries. Large corporations are based on large 
plants, and large plants have better facilities for sanitary conditions, for 
instance, and some of them have actually introduced bettor sanitary condi- 
tions than prevailed under the reign of small industries. Hut I find as a 
general rule that work in large corporations, in large plants, is more intense, 
more consuming than in small plants under the reign of small corporations 
and small managements. The average industrial lift' of the worker has per- 
ceptibly decreased since the introduction or development of trusts. 

The next question is, Have the large corporations increased wages as rap- 
idly as the prices of commodities increased, or shortened working hours as 
rapidly as the development of the industry would warrant? 

My answer to that is, that as a rule they have not. The best available 
figures show an increase of 25 per cent approximately of the cost of living, 
that is, the most necessary articles to bo consumed by working people’s fami- 
lies. In some trades, particularly those that have well-organized labor unions, 
wages might have risen in proportion: that is say, 25 per cent more. Rut in a 
majority of the trades wages have remained stationary or they have fallen 
back, and similarly as to the hours of labor. The increased productivity of 
each of these large corporations with their improved machinery, their division 
of labor, their improved methods have served not to shorten the hours of 
labor, not to relieve the work of the laborer, but to throw a number of workers 
out of employment. We have to-day a standing army of unemployed larger 
than ever in the history of the past. That is caused by the fact that the hours 
of labor have not been shortened; that the workers have been allowed to work 
as long as in the past, and the increased productivity has simply created a 
surplus population. 

We have to-day in the United States several million men able to work, 
capable physically, mentally, and in every other respect, and eager to work, 
but whom our industrial machinery has discarded, thrown out, and made 
permanently useless. An artificial surplus population has been created. 

Another very interesting observation that may he made in connection with 
the testimony on that point given by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr„ is the 
method of distributing wealth between employers and employees as exem- 
plified by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Now\ here are the figures, as I 
gather, from Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony. In the course of the 12 years dur- 
ing which he 1ms been connected with Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Mr. Rocke- 
feller has received as profits in the shape of interest on bonds and dividends 
on stock, amounting to over $9,200,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s interest represented 
40 per cent of the total, both in stocks and in bonds. Consequently if he re- 
ceives '$9,200,000 and that represented 40 per cent, the other bondholders and 
stockholders must have received the remaining 60 i>er cent, one and one- 
half times as much as Mr. Rockefeller, and all of them together a total of 
$23,000,000. The company 1ms also accumulated a reserve fund, undivided 
profits as security fund for the payment of bonds, and dividends, and pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to about $5,800,000. The company property has ap- 
preciated — increased — in value during that period $19,300,000 approximately. 


t 
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Now, this increase in value, Mr. Rockefeller seemed to he unable to in- 
terpret properly. But we all know what it means. It means that the prop- 
erty represents an additional value, an additional investment, if you want, 
of $19,000,000. These $19,000,000 are profits, just as clear profit* as those 
distributed. In fact the directors might have, or the stockholders might have 
distributed among themselves and then reinvested $19.000, 000 for the pur- 
poses of enhancing the future earnings of the company. They are investing 
new money in the same or other enterprises all the time aujliow. Thus wo 
find the total profits of the stockholders and bondholders of the company 
during the 12 years of Mr. Rockefeller's connection with it, to amount some- 
thing like $48,000,000. During the same period of time the workers an* said 
to have received $92,000,000. When we say $92,000,000,. that means the pay 
roll. That includes no doubt, management, salaries of officials, and the actual 
wages of the laborers, of the workers, must have been considerably less. 
Doubtless it amounted to no more than $80,000,000. And thus you will find 
that the proportions of the division of the earnings between capital and labor 
was about 33 to 65, or perhaps 40 to GO. 

Now, take another aspect of the case. Here was an investment of $60,000,000. 
Mr. Rockefeller testified that the capital stock which represents a nominal 
value of something like $34,000,000, I believe, actually stood at $13,000,000 
in cash. lie had paid $6,000,000 for 40 per cent, that is $15,000,000 for the 
total. The bonds amounted to $45, 000, (MM), making a total of $60,000,000 in- 
vested in that industry. As against this, there are 15,000 workmen. So 
what you have there, -if you speak of the relation of capital aad labor, Is 
one worker on one side to $4,000 represented by stocks and bonds, on the 
other side, to balance that — an investment of $4,000 for every worker em- 
ployed. This block of slocks and bonds representing $4,000 receives 40 
cents for every 60 cents paid to the worker. And if ,\ou want to equalize this 
share, you would have to put the worker on the one side and $6,000 on the 
other side. If you have that, both of them draw from the industry an equal 
amount. That is, in the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co,, winch is conceitedly one 
of the least profitable investments of Mr. Rockefeller or any other capitalist. 
It is in its pioneer days. It has not developed its full earning [lowers, and it 
is safe to assume that in the normal average industries the share would be 
about 50 and 50, and it would require about $5,000 in capital, stock, and 
bonds to equal and parallel the income of one workingman. And there you 
have it. Here you have pitted against each other the worker who gives his 
entire life, his energy, his work, his toil to the production of some useful 
commodity. And here you have, on the oilier side, the dead accumulation of 
$5, (MX); each of them drawing equally upon the industry, the dead $5, (MM) 
clips off one-half of the products of the worker. 

And more than that. There is this distinction, that: the worker draws his 
share only so long as he remains aeli\e in the industry, only so long as lie 
can actually produce. When lie heroines old and feeble lie is discarded. 
When he dies of course lie drops out. His industrial life may be 20 years 
or 25 years or 30 years, according to the industry. But the accumulated 
capital, tlie- $3,000 in stock and bonds remains denial. It is an investment 
forever and ever, and it is matched not against an individual worker but 
against an entire generation of workers, one following the other, in eternity. 

Upon this calculation, take Mr. Harry K. Thaw'. If he is deemed worth a 
million dollars, he may not do a stroke ot work and probably <loe« not, but his 
worth is equal to that of 200 generations of workingmen aethely engaged 
in the industry, working day after day and year after year all through their 
lives. 

If the figures of Mr. Rockefeller’s worth are approximately correct, although 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has withdrawn from industrial activity 15 or 20 
years ago, his money to-day matches, neutralizes, and equalizes the life 
efforts of 200,000 workingmen in the United States. 

Now, that, it seems to me, appears clearly from the figures of Mr. Rocke- 
feller himself, or from an analysis of them. 

But I hokl, of course, that the large corporations tend to perpetuate that 
absolutely abnormal, impossible condition. 

Your next question is: Does the corporate tyi»e of organization tend to 
produce a higher grade of workmen or citizens? 

My answer is, it does not. On the contrary, it has u degrading and 
demoralizing effect on American citizenship. You have before you. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, two different types of employers 
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testifying, the “ good ” ones and the “ bad ” ones — the benevolent despot and 
the malevolent despot — and in both cases they have been despots; they have 
been demoralizing and degrading the workers. 

Take the case of the employer who provides the playgrounds and baseball 
held and the pension funds and ail sorts of welfare work, and even pays them 
voluntarily a decent wage. lie means well. But the effect on the workers 
is nevertheless to take out from them the self-reliance, their economic inde- 
pendence. They are treated well In the same sense that a slave would be 
treated well by a kind-hearted piaster. But they remain abjectly dependent 
upon that master. They do not develop any self-reliance, and it is a very 
unhealthy and very unstable condition. 

Take the ease of Mr. Ford, who has justly been entitled to some share of 
the admiration of his fellow men. Now, he has certain high and broad ideas 
which lie applies to his industry, and his workers are happy while it lasts— 
as happy as well-fed animals, and no more. Suppose Mr. Ford passes out 
of existence, and suppose the successors or purchaser of his stock have dilTerent 
ideas and introduce an entirely different regime, cut off all benefits of welfare 
.work, and exploit the workers to the bottom. The workers have not been 
trained to resist it. On the other hand, if the same workers had the well- 
organized union, if the same workers had acquired those privileges by their 
own struggle, by their own organization, by their own power, they could 
maintain them, Mr. Ford or no Mr. Ford, whatever the inclination of the 
employer limy be. Then the other type of employer is one who has the same 
powers, but does not have the same philanthropic inclinations. And, then, 
you have the characteristic regime of Colorado. You have the brutal op- 
pression, winch likewise tends to curb the American worker, his spirit of 
Independence. I hold that only that nation will lie great and iKnverful which 
will train its individual members to industrial, political, and intellectual imle- 
jiendence and self-reliance, and that any nation which depends upon a group 
of men, powerful men, jMOverful in industry or otherwise, that that nation is 
bound to reach a state of retrogression, and that in a very short time. 

Have the large eonwratioiis, you ask further, acted as bulwarks to prevent 
the growth of trades-unions? 

I think they have. You have only to glance over the list of the unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of I«‘i1mh\ and you will find the strong- 
est of those in industries in which industrial concentration has not so far 
progress* m 1 very far, or lias been impossible. For instance, the mining indus- 
irv is naturally and necessarily tied to certain S}K>ts in the United States 
where the mines are. It is scattered, and a physical concentration of the 
mines is impossible, such as the concentration shown in the steel works and 
similar industries. For this reason there are numl>ers of competing mining 
companies. The minora are the strongest union on the list of the American 
Federation of Labor. You take the carpenters, the building trades, the brew- 
ers, the clothing workers, the printers, the cigar makers, the bakers — all those 
are workers employed in. comparatively speaking, smaller industries, whereas 
you look ill vain for the strong organization of steel workers and oil workers 
and of the workers engaged In any of the great industrial and consolidated 
trusts. So, I hold these trusts, these large concerns, did prevent and do pre- 
\ent the development of labor organizations. 

In the next questions I think I shall best group a few r of them together and 
try to answer them together. The questions are: The extent to which po- 
tential control over labor conditions is concentrated in the hands of the finan- 
cial directors of large corporations; I lie extent to which this pitential control 
is exercised in connection with the labor methods; and, finally, responsibility 
of absentee landlords of industry for the conditions existing in corporations in 
which they are financially interested. 

My answer to those, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is that we have had 
a very concrete Illustration here before this lmard in the testimony par- 
ticularly of Mr. John I). Rockefeller, jr„ and in the testimony of several other 
witnesses themselves interested in large Industrial enterprises. And we have 
found a very peculiar and a very recent development. When some people of 
radical notions object to the distribution of wealth lietween capital and labor, 
and to capital receiving a very large portion of the general earnings of the 
American people, the answer usually is and has been, “ Well, but without 
capital there would he no labor. Capital is entitled to a large share because 
it organizes and manages the industry, and thus furnishes the opportunity 
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to the workers to earn a living.” The profits of capital have been variously 
style wages or compensation of management or of direction. 

Now, then, liow well the present modern capitalist, particularly those of the 
highest type of development — I mean highest financially, the banking director — 
directs the industry has been shown in the case of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. particularly. Here is a community of 15,000 workers gathered in one part 
of the State of Colorado. They are all massed around certain coal mines and 
ore deposits in the State. They are engaged in the business of converting them 
into such shape as will make them articles of use and consumption to the world 
at large. With their families they probably represent a community of about 
00,000 or 70,000 men, women, and children, all dependent upon this industry, 
this industry being particularly a natural one, one dependent upon the treasures 
embedded in the earth right there. And in their work and industry there 
springs up a civilization of its own. These men and women have their needs. 
They have their social requirements. They have their degree of civilization, 
such as it is ; they develop camps, villages, towns, and other habitations. They 
have to have dwellings; they must have some recreation; they must have some 
food for their intellectual and moral lives as well as for their physical lives. 
And all this industry and all these people dependent upon it are managed and 
controlled by a corporation known as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. And Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., in behalf of his father, whom he represents, prac- 
tically has the controlling interest in that corporation. He owns 40 per cent, 
he says, of its stock. Tie says he, as a stockholder, has nothing more than a 
large moral inti nonce. We know better. We know that he practically has the 
actual control, because everyone more or less familiar with I lie affairs of this 
kind knows that the annual meeting of a large corporation is never attended 
by over 70 or 75 per cent of the stockholders. That would he a large per cent. 
Forty per cent concentrated in one hand has the absolute voting power. Mr. 
Rockefeller no doubt is fully chargeable legally and morally with the conduct 
of that community — that section of the American population, representing about 
69, 000 or 70,000 persons. 

Now, then, what does Mr. Rockefeller know or do about this community? 
He comes before your commission with a very elaborate theory of corporate 
responsibility; he divides the corporation into four parts — the stockholders, the 
directors, the officers, and the employees. The functions of the stockholders 
are limited to the election of directors; they have nothing else to do, nothing 
to say about the management. They elect directors once a year and then do 
nothing until the next year. The function of the directors is limited to the 
election of executive otficers and to the financial a (fairs of the corporation. The 
officials have the direct management of the industry, the direct control of it. 
The workers — well, the workers are there and that is about all they are, too. 

Now, then, let us consider what does Mr. Rockefeller — and Mr. Rockefeller's 
case Is used as an illustration because it is a typical case as has been de- 
scribed time and again on this stand and elsewhere — what does Mr. Rockefeller 
know or care about the actual industry in which he has a controlling share? 
It appears that lie was last in Colorado about 10 years ago, and then made 
a very superficial examination of the plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
He does not know in what counties of the State the mines are located; he does 
not know where the principal office of the general manager of the corporation 
is located ; he Is absolutely ignorant of the working conditions in the mines; he 
does not know whether 12 hours’ work in a rolling mill a day is too much or 
too little or just sufficient. He does not know whether 7 days a week of con- 
tinuous work would he too much or too little or what effect it would have on 
the workers. He does not know whether the company owns the homes of the 
workers, whether it owns the saloons in the camps ; he does not know whether 
it maintains a system of company stores; he does not know the first thing about 
the actual operations of the concern in which he has invested $24,000,000, and 
which employs 60,000 or 70,000 men, In which lie is a controlling factor. He is, 
however, Interested in the financial part of the concern, that, of course, he has 
to be as a director, he states. Rut when it comes to summarizing his knowledge 
of the finances of the company, here is what appears. When the chairman of 
this commission asked him what the amount of the capital stock of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. was — and the amount of the Capital stock of a corporation 
constitutes the financial side of it — Mr. Rockefeller did not know; when he 
was asked what the bonded indebtedness of the corporation was he likewise 
did not know. When he was asked whether the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, held 
all of the stock of the Colorado Supply Co. lie did not know. He did not know 
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what the Colorado Supply Co. practically represented, and when he was nsked 
about the Colorado Industrial Co., whether that company was the holding com- 
pany for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., he did not know. He did not know the 
capitalization of either of the corporations, and, most amazing of all, lie did 
not know the amount of his own investments. He said he could ascertain what 
it was by looking into the books. The most comical part of it, if it were not 
so serious, was the fact that the chairman of this commission had to inform 
Mr. Rockefeller about his investments, about the revenue on his investments, 
about the capitalization of his company, about the real conditions of his com- 
pany in its relation to the subsidiary companies, etc., and Mr. Rockefeller was 
only able to say, “ If you say so, I suppose it is so.” 

Now, that is the extent to which Mr. Rockefeller contributes in knowledge, 
activity, usefulness, management, and direction of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Now, I do not hold that to be a crime. Ignorance is a pardonable offense; 
we all have the privilege of being Ignorant on certain points, but the question 
nevertheless arises why, with that absolute detachment from business generally, 
with absolute ignorance of any faet connected with it, why should young Mr. 
Rockefeller he the owner and manager and director and controller of this 
industry? Why should the lives and welfare of 70, (HR) men and women and 
children depend, as they do, on one who takes so little interest in the matter? 
The answer is that Mr. Rockefeller has invested his capital in it. True, but 
that capital was secured by him as interest on bonds and as dividends on stock 
in other corporations of which he knows just as little as he does in regard to 
this corporation. And the $9,200,000 which he drew from this corporation will 
be reinvested by him in some other industry and then he will have control of 
some other large section or some part of this country, and so on indefinitely 
and forever. 

The incomes of the large industrial magnates grow without any activity on 
their part, and as they grow they become that much more of a perpetual mort- 
gage upon the lives and welfare of the population generally. 

The testimony of Mr. Rockefeller shows that the modern financial magnates, 
especially the hanking variety, have passed out of any active role in modern 
industry; that they have been reduced to a purely parasitic existence. 

The next question, and I have very few more, is, “ Does the fact that many 
large corporations of thousands of stockholders, among whom are large num- 
bers of employees, in any way affect the control or policy of large corpora- 
tions? ” 

My answer is that they do not. The ordinary stockholder does not man- 
age, does not control. If we take our very large corporations we will usually 
find that, their control is vested in some one financial group, and that the 
thousands of scattered small stockholders do not act in conjunction or concert, 
or do not act at all. As a rule, they never appear at annual meetings and 
never vote. The employees who hold stock in corporations have, perhaps, very 
much less influence even than the individual stockholders. First, they never 
have a substantial part of the stock of any corporation, they always have a 
very insignificant holding, and that holding is given to them in order to make 
them more subservient to the corporation. Many workers have invested .$100 
or $200 or $300 in stock of a company. When he invests his money in the 
corporation he becomes dependent upon that corporation. On the other hand, 
his little investment gives him absolutely no real control, direct or indirect, or 
even potential. In conjunction with this, this may be noted, that in modern 
times a stockholder has practically ceased to he part owner of an industry. 
Stockholding no more implies part ownership of a given industry, it is not 
any more a permanent investment, it is only a title to the profits or dividend 
or interest. The banking system which has stepped on to the heels of the 
corporate management and has taken over the corporate management has 
changed the character of stockholding. Now, the ordinary investor holds 
whatever stocks or bonds he has only us the stock market dictates. He may 
hold 100 shares of United States Steel or that amount of shares in some 
railroad or another — he may hold these shares on one day, and the next day 
he may change them for shares in mines or other industrial enterprises. He 
does not consider himself a permanent stockholder in the United States Steel 
Corporation or in the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo. or any other corporation 
of which he holds bonds or stock, but he simply has possession of them in order 
that he may receive the dividends paid on them, and if there is any other 
security which he thinks preferable he exchanges them. Industrial manage- 
ment under the present corporate control has become so absolutely impersonal 
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that stocks and bonds, except in large blocks sufficient to give control, mean 
no connection will* the industry at all. < 

Now% finally, the lust question, “ Does experience Indicate that large cor- 
porations can be trusted to reform themselves? ” 

The answer is that they can not, because their material interests are op- 
posed to any such reformation, administered by themselves. 

“Are the workmen employed by large corporations in positions to work out 

their own salvation by trades-union organizations?” 

The answer to that is, partly: Trade-unions may help them largely in their 
resisting any attempted or actual purpose ou the part of the employer, but 
only to a certain extent. Take, for instance, the situation in Colorado in this 
strike of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Assuming that the workers had been 
fully organized in that industry, and assuming that the strike lmd resulted 
in a complete tie-up. Then what happens? Strike breakers are imported from 
every adjoining county and, perhaps, from Eastern States. The strikers are 
harassed and molested, attacked, assaulted, and practically lieaten into 
submission. They attempt to appeal to the constituted authorities and the 
sliei lit is found to be in the pay of the mine company; they attempt to appeal 
higher, to tlte courts, and the judge happens to be a former or a prospective 
lawyer of the mining company. They appeal to the governor of the State, 
aud the governor of the State lias been largely elected by the funds of the com- 
pany; and they are checkmated by such conditions at every move. 

I say that industrial organizations alone, the trade-unions alone, will not 
secure to the workers absolute industrial independence and freedom. In order 
to have that, in order to have the full economic power to which they are en- 
titled and need they must necessarily also possess political power. In other 
words, they must see to it that the sheriff elected in their county, the judge 
elected in their court, the governor elected in the State of Colorado, do not 
represent the interests of capital. They must organize politically as well as 
they must economically. They must elect their men to office Just as well as 
they elect their representatives in their unions. So my answer is that trade- 
unions but solve the problem party ; they would solve it completely in con- 
junction with political labor organizations. 

And the final question is: 

“ Is existing State and Federal legislation adequate and properly drawn 
to provide against abuses; if none of the existing agencies are competent to 
deal with the situation, what general form of organization would you recom- 
mend as best for State and Federal action?” 

It is always difficult to prescribe one general panacea or one general form 
of taking care of abuses, but I should recommend, first of all, the unrestricted 
legal right of workers to organize. By this, I mean that the workers should 
have the right to do all that is required for the purpose of organizing a 
union. They should have the right to speak freely without intervention or 
interference of spies employed by their employers. Spying on employees should 
be made a punishable offense and prohibited by law. They should have the 
right to meet freely and the right to persuade workers to join the union. 

Now, in regard to employers having the same right to employ whoever they 
please, the reasoning of the recent opinion of the Supreme Court was that a 
law discriminating in favor of unions was unconstitutional, because just as a 
worker has a right to work or not work for au employer, just so the employer 
should have the right to employ aud refuse to employ a worker connected 
with a union. The analogy seems perfect from the point of view of abstract 
legal reasoning, but it is opposed to real reason. It is not in conformity with 
the actual situation or the actual facts. The fact of the matter Is that there 
Is no analogy betw’een the situation of the employer ami the situation of the 
employee In modern conditions. The employer has all the power, the em- 
ployee has none; the employee needs protection, the employer needs curbing. 
If we want to bring out this distinction suppose we suggest to the honorable 
judges of the United States Supreme Court to try this experiment: Let them 
have an employer advertise to-day, “ I want 100 men for my factory,” ami 
you will see thousands will appear clamoring for the job and will take it on 
any condition dictated by the employer. But let a working citizen of equal 
rights with the employer, a sovereign worker, insert an ad of this kind, “ I am 
ready to take a job; any employer who may want n good efficient workman 
may call at my house to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock,” and let them see how 
many employers will stand at his door clamoring for his services. There is 
no analogy between the two at all. The position of the employer is different 
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from that of the employee; the employee needs protection, and he can only 
have It by Joint organization and action by a majority of the men in his trade. 
The decision is based upon a fundamental misconception of existing social re- 
lations and should be changed by proper constitutional amendment. 

I strongly recommend a law prohibiting the State militia from interfering 
in labor disputes. It Is not created for that purpose and should be kept out. 
Experience has shown whenever it interfered in labor disputes it has always 
been on the side of the employer, and for good reasons. 

I should also advocate the prohibition of the right of employers to hire the 
so-called private guards. That has become an increasing abuse in industrial 
conflicts in the United States. Private guards, as a rule, are professional 
thugs and cutthroats, supplied by certain agencies existiug for that purpose. 

In every one of the industrial disputes which we have lmd the outrageous 
massacres of workers have been committed by such irresponsible criminals and 
ex-criminals who parade in the guise of private guards. I think a law should 
be framed prohibiting the interstate transportation of such thugs and the State 
laws prohibiting their use in the different States. 

I believe that the use of the injunction and contempt proceedings in labor 
’disputes should be discontinued ; and I believe there is another great abuse 
going on now as applied to industrial conditions which lias so far escaped public 
notice. I refer to what is known under our penal law as “ disorderly con- 
duct,” designed for an entirely different purpose originally, and vesting in a 
potty magistrate absolutely discrelionary powers to fine a defendant and 
sentence him to jail up to a period of six mouths, with practically no charges 
being made against him and no offense being committed, and there is no appeal 
or redress. The law in this State and in many other States, I understand, 
is that disorderly conduct is such as in the opinion of the magistrate may tend 
to a breach of the peace. It is in the discretion of the magistrate as to what 
may tend to a breach of the peace. Any conduct of any kind may, in the 
opinion of the magistrate, tend to a breach of the peace. The practical appli- 
cation has been that in the case of strikers in tills city, for instance, hundreds 
of workers — men and women — have been baled before a magistrate, and many 
lane been sent to the penitentiary for periods of six months for no greater 
offense than trying to persuade strike breakers to desist from working. And 
there is absolutely no appeal from it, tlie opinion of the magistrate being 
supreme. Ho is empowered to construe the law, ns the acts which constitute 
disorderly conduct are not defined by the legislature, and the magistrate does 
\erv often apply it to striking workers. I propose a very careful definition 
of disorderly conduct, such definition as applies to any other statutory crime. 

I think also what is eryingly needed at this time is a proper and thorough- 
going system of insurance of unemployed workers. Unemployment is becom- 
ing a more and more serious evil in modern industrial conditions. It is the 
corporate management — the large-scab* production to-day that is largely re- 
sponsible for it. The burden of maintaining such a system should, therefore, 
be properly placed upon these industries. They created it and they should 
relieve it. 

And, also, I should advocate other measures, such as the trade-unions of this 
country have been working for, such, for Instance, as a proper compensation act 
in every State, the establishment of a legal maximum working day and of 
minimum wage, and, finally, the public ownership, to begin with, of mines, the 
railroads, and gradually extending to all monopolies, trustified, large-scale 
industries. 

If anything has been shown in this investigation from the testimony of Mr. 
Rockefeller particularly it has been this, that there is not an objection made 
against public or Government ownership of mines which can not be hurled back 
with tenfold more force against private management as now conducted. If a 
public official charged with the administration of a mining industry should 
exhibit as much ignorance and Indifference to that industry as Mr. Rockefeller 
has shown, he would not hold lis job for two days. 

We speak of possible corruption and possible inefficiency of Government 
managers of such industries. The corruption that has been revealed on the 
part of the responsible officials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the ignorance 
and incompetence and indifference of its directors, and the responsibility of 
managers have been such that not in the blackest history of political cor- 
ruption or incompetence could it he paralleled. It seems to me that his testi- 
mony establishes conclusively the fact that modern capitalists have ceased to 
have any claim to control of the natural industries of this country on which the 
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life of the people depends, nnd that for this reason the Government as such, 
the public as such, should step in and take over the management and operation. 
This finishes my answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your information, Mr. Hillquit, I want to 
explain that this commission adjourns at 12.30. Some of the members of the 
commission will be unable to be here this afternoon, and they are all very 
desirous of hearing your answers to these questions that will be put. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, I must ask you to be good enough in answering 
whatever questions are put to you to brief them as much as possible so we 
may keep within our time limits. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion on socialism, and yet the ques- 
tion of socialism touches upon the problem that this commission is dealing 
with, and I would therefore ask you, in the first place, are you a Socialist? 

Mr. Hillquit. I am. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Secondly, I want to make sure that I understand 
socialism as you understand it. My conception of socialism is that it advo- 
cates the cooperative commonwealth; that it advocates that there shall be but 
one employer and that employer shall be all the people, and that all the people 
shall own all the machinery for production and distribution. Have I the correct 
conception of what socialism stands for? 

Mr. Htllquit. You do not have, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please describe it briefly? 

Mr. Hillquit. I slmll be pleased to do so. Socialism docs stand for the 
democratic ownership of the instruments and resources of industry. But it does 
not stand for the ownership by all the people of all the industries. In other 
words, it does not stand for national ownership of all industry. It is opposed 
to private industries and private exploitation ; it stands for the management of 
industry through the Nation or State or municipality or cooperative groups of 
any kind as to the various industries according to the extent and character of 
the industry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I think, Mr. Hillquit, you represent a some- 
what different school of Socialists from those Socialists whose doctrines I have 
been reading and studying. My conception was that socialism stood for the 
public ownership of all the machinery of production and of distribution, and I 
take it you are not in harmony with that particular school of socialism. 

Mr. Hillquit. Pardon me, Mr. Weinstock. You have now given me a dif- 
ferent definition. What you now say is public ownership of all industries or of 
the instruments of production. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of all the instruments for production and dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes; and what you said before was the one employer — the 
national ownership — all the people owning all the industries. Now, these are 
two entirely different things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. Let us be 
sure then that we understand this point alike — that socialism stands for the 
public ownership — common ownership — of all machinery of production and 
distribution. Have I got it right now? 

Mr. Hillquit. Public ownership is right. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Yes; all right. I take it further that the Socialist 
believes that the real solution of the problems that this commission is dealing 
with— that the real remedy lies in socialism? 

Mr. Hillquit. Eventually; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That that would remove? all the causes for indus- 
trial unrest? 

Mr, Hillquit. Well, eventually. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that if we were to say to the Socialists of 
this country, “What is your remedy for industrial unrest?” the answer sub- 
stantially would be socialism? 

Mr. Hillquit. Right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I take it further, Mr. Hillquit, that you, as 
a Socialist living under capitalism and not desiring to become a burden upon 
society, and not desiring that your dependents shall become a burden upon 
society, are exercising your thrift and industry nnd talents to accumulate what- 
ever competence you can? 

Mr. Hillquit. Whatever I can, is right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; now, if you, by virtue of your talents, 
your character, and your ability, should be able to accumulate a great corn* 



potency and should see fit to set aside that competence either in the nature of 
a gift or a legacy, specifying that it shall be used for the propaganda of social- 
istic doctrine, do you feel that you could be justly criticized for doing that ? 

Mr. Hillquit. I could not; under the circumstances outlined by you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could not? 

Mr. Hillquit. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would feel that you were thoroughly war- 
ranted In using your competency for the purpose of the propaganda of social- 
istic doctrines, believing, as you would, that that would be in the best in- 
terests of humanity? 

Mr. Hillquit. Assuming that the amount that I had so set apart was not so 
overweighing as some of the amounts we have mentioned here. Assuming that 
I lmd accumulated it, as you say, by my own thrift and industry, I should say 
there was nothing objectionable in it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, supposing you should fall heir to a very large 
sum of money, and you saw tit to take that money and use it tor socialistic 
propaganda, do you believe that you would deserve unfavorable criticism for it? 

Mr. Hillquit. If I were to fall heir to a fortune of, say, $100,000,000 and should 
place it entirely at the disposal and disposition of the Socialist Party or the 
Socialist movement for propaganda purposes, I think that the stability of the 
present order would be seriously threatened by it — for good, from my i>oint of 
view. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; well, would you think you would Ik* justly 
entitled to unfavorable criticism for doing that? 

Mr. Hitlqutt. 1 think any man who would attempt to exercise control over 
a sum of money amounting to $100, (XX), 000, no matter in what way, will be 
justly subject to criticism. I think, in other words, Mr. Weinstock. that the 
mere power of any man to dispose of a fortune like $100,000,000 for any pur- 
pose which he thinks best, shows un abnormal social condition which should 
be curbed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, living as we do under the capitalistic state, 
Mr. Hillquit, if you should wake up to-morrow and learn that you had fallen 
heir to $100,000,000, wlmt would you do? 

Mr. Hillquit. Well, I should say, “ I don’t believe it,” first. I should say 
this, Mr. Weinstock, your question is entirely hypothetical, because, as a matter 
of fact, $100, 000, 000 do not usually come by unexpected gift from inheritance, 
but are usually accumulated by the present industrial practices, and that makes 
all the difference in the world. But, assuming that I allow the flight of my 
imagination to have free play and imagine 1 wake up with a fortune of 
$100,000,000, I should say, as I am at present inclined, 1 should refuse to ad- 
minister it, considering that no individual would have the right to exercise 
such public functions as are inherent in a fortune of this kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if it was yours, thrown into your lap, what 
would you do with it? 

Mr. Hillquit. Throw it back to the State or Government for the use of the 
people from whom it has been wrung. It does not grow on trees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would then present it to the Government? 

Mr. Hillquit. 1 would. 

Commissioner Wetnhtock. With or without any restrictions? 

Mr. Hillquit. I would ; if I were to have it to-day, present it to the Govern- 
ment for the use of such general public enterprises as I should think would go 
for the welfare of the community, ami particularly of the working class. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, would you simply hand the $100,000,000 
over to the Government without saying anything, or hand it over and say, “ I 
recommend ” or say, “ I desire it should be used in this and this and this 
fashion”? 

Mr. Hillquit. If I should follow my inclinations formed at this moment, and 
this is entirely an unexpected situation. I should hand it over without restric- 
tion. I should not consider myself entitled to place any restriction or to make 
any directions for the handling of such a vast sum of money, which I would con- 
sider social wealth and social power. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the reason why you would do that would be 
purely because of the large amount involved. You said a little while ago that 
if you should acquire a competence and should decide to use that competence 
for the purpose of socialistic propaganda, you would feel you would not be 
deserving of unfavorable criticism. Now, where would you draw the line? 
At what point in the volume of the fortune. 
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Mr. Hillquit. It would always be difficult, air. Weinstock, to fix upon a 
definite figure. I should say that I should consider a sum like several thousand 
dollars or tens of thousands of dollars possibly representing the actual earnings 
of an Individual under modern conditions — but that I should consider a sum 
such as $100,000,01)0 as quite impassible to be produced by personal efforts 
or merits. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are we to understand then, Mr. Hillquit, 
that your limit for setting aside of funds for propaganda purposes would be 
$ 100 , 000 ? 

Dir. Hillquit. I should say that I would not consider that any individual 
to-day could earn more than $100,000 by his personal efforts and by his con- 
tribution to the general industrial welfare of the community. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that $100,000 would he the limit that you 
would set aside for propaganda purposes; is that correct? 

Mr. Hilliquit. We are discussing here altogether abstractions, of course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hillquit. I should say that I should not feel that I had earned more 
than $100,000; I should not feel that I had earned that much, if I had it. If 
I had more, I should feel that I have abstracted that from somebody else with- 
out being morally entitled to it. What I should do if I should, nevertheless, 
find myself in possession of such an amount, why, whatever I should say to 
you would be in the nature of an unpremeditated guess. 

The chances are, if I had $100,000 I could spare — if I had more. I should de- 
vote that sum to the propaganda of socialism, quite likely. The chances are, I 
might devote part of it to other purposes that I might consider proper. The 
chances also are if that fortune should mount into such figures as to cease to 
be, in my view, purely a private fortune, I should refuse to handle It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The inference, then, from your statement is this: 
As you pointed out in answer to the questions, you would regard great accumu- 
lations of wealth as a menace to the welfare of society? 

Mr. Hillquit. Right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if you had all the rich men of this Nation 
before you at this moment and you were asked to talk to them and give your 
views, I take it your speech would contain something like this: My advice to 
you in the interest of commonwealth of society is Unit you set aside sums ap- 
proximating $100,1)00 for the propaganda of any views that you may have, and 
that all of the rest of your wealth you would give to the Government to he 
used as the Government may see fit. 

Mr. Hillquit. Your conception is entirely wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I will lie glad to have you right it. 

Mr. Hillquit. I should not risk to make any such statement or give any such 
advice to a group of the wealthy men of this country. I should rather address 
myself to the poor man, to the workers of this country, and I should say to 
them: The swollen fortunes are taken from your earnings, and I therefore con- 
sider it your duty and your business to take over the industrial as well as the 
political government of the country and make the system which creates such 
swollen fortunes impossible, leaving tin* present fortunes, if you please, In the 
hands of the present owners. I would not care for that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if the wealthy men to which you were talk- 
ing should ask you how to deal with that wealth, what advice would you give 
them? 

Mr. Hillquit. I should say, “ Gentlemen, you are powerless to deal with 
your fortunes in any equitable proper way, or to deal with them at uH.” I 
should say, “ You are the victims of the system which has created you abnor- 
mally and morbidly wealthy, just as the workers are victims of the same system 
that has made them poor and suffering." 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would have no advice to give them as to 
how they should use their wealth? 

Mr. Hillquit. I should not care to give any advice. I do not thihk that is 
the crux of the situation. I do not think the manner in w’hich they use their 
wealth will make much of a change as far as social evolution is concerned. I 
think it is a question how the workers will use their power mul Intelligence, 
and not how the capitalists will use their wealth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It seems to me that that is a very pertinent ques- 
tion, for this reason : We are investigating into these foundations, ami we want 
to determine whether they are good things or had things. 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes. 
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. Commissioner Weinstock. And we Invite your opinion. 

Mr. Hillquit. Very well. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On that point, to tell us whether, in your ’judg- 
ment, they are good things or bad things. The tendency or the trend of your 
opinion, as I gathered it from your statement, is that you do not regard them 
as good things. 

Mr. Hillquit. I regard them as bad, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As bud things. Very well. Now, If they he bad 
things they ought to be discarded? 

Mr. Hillquit. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And, If possible, they ought to he prevented? 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well. Now, then, what answer shall we 
make to the criticism that came to my ears this week from a woman, who 
said: “This is a very strange situation. We find fault with men because they 
made great wealth, and now we are finding fault with them because they are 
giving it away for the common good”? 

Mr. Hillquit. Quite right, Mr. Weinstock. The answer to that would be the 
fault is exactly the same — the creation of such tremendous wealth is a social 
wrong, and the application of such wealth for any purpose is tainted with that 
social wrong and must carry the germ with it. 

But to answer your question. Your commission is investigating the desir- 
ability or undesirability of such foundations. I take the point of view that 
they are highly undesirable, but that does not mean I propose to take Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., aside and sa.v, “ Look here, what you are going to do is 
wrong,” because I know no matter what lie will do with his billion dollars 
will be wrong and must be wrong of necessity. But my advice through the 
commission to the people of the United States is not to permit conditions which 
will allow a billion dollars to accumulate in the hands of one man and then make 
him the master of our economic destinies and our natural and political develop- 
ment. So my advice is not addressed to Mr. John D. Rockefeller; my advice 
is addressed to the people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You offered as one of the reasons why, in your 
judgment, foundations such as the Rockefeller Foundation is not good, but is 
bad, is because it can influence the thought of the creators of public influence? 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that it can influence the opinions of pro- 
fessors in colleges, for example, and so on. And that your remedy would be 
to have all educational institutions under Government control ; that is, that all 
schools of learning shall be Government schools of learning and not private 
schools of learning. Do I get that correctly? 

Mr. Hillquit. That is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, would you go so far, Mr. Hillquit, as to 
prohibit private educational institutes? 

Mr. Hillquit. I should not prohibit private educational institutions for cer- 
tain specific purposes or subjects which the Government as such does not take 
care of. I would prohibit any private institution for general education. By 
that I mean general preliminary education and technical and professional 
education. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you would confine to the Government? 

Mr. Hillquit. Exactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your belief is that under those circumstances the 
teachers in these schools of learning would be free and independent and could 
express their opinions, whatever their opinions might be, as long as they were 
honest opinions? 

Mr. Hillquit. Always assuming that at the same time our Government will 
develop sufficient democracy and freedom in every respect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, is it not a fact, Mr. Hillquit, that 
there have been innumerable occasions where in Government schools of learn- 
ing, in our State universities, professors have been retired because of their 
opinions? 

Mr. Hillquit. That is undoubtedly the fact, Mr. Weinstock, and it Is a fact 
that is accounted for by the further fact that such State institutions have been 
very largely controlled and influenced by a dominating political party, in turn 
Influenced by great economic Interests. 

Now, our program, Mr. Weinstock, is not confined to schools alone. But 
what we have in view is to increase the powers and functions of the Govern- 
ment while ut the same time making the Government more democratic and 
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placing it in the hands of the people, so ns to make such sinister Influences 
impossible. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If it Is admitted that public teachers and public 
educators have lost their positions in its educational institutes because of their 
opinions; if that is admitted, which I am sure can not be denied, then the 
proposed remedy under existing conditions is no remedy. 

Mr. Hillquit. It is. Even while under existing conditions such cases may 
occur, they would, on the whole, be more bearable and more wholesome than 
would the private influence of such teachers in universities, and for this rea- 
son : That any fault in administration in politics can and will eventually be 
corrected by the public at large. You take the State university ; if a teacher 
should be dismissed for the expression of some views, he has the public to 
appeal to, he has the voters to appeal to, and he has a campaign in which to 
light it <mt. 

Tuke the case of an individual professor dismissed for similar views by pri- 
vately endowed institutions; lie lms no remedy of any kind. Faults of 
democracy can he cured. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, you are quite aware, Mr. Hillquit, that 
when a professor in a university is dismissed, in the State university, on 
account of his opinions that tiiat is not the reason that is given. 

Mr. Hillquit. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie is dismissed for other reasons. 

Mr. Hillquit. Quite right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ostensibly, hut really for Ids opinions? 

Mr. Hillquit. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So llmt lie has no redress. 

Mr. Htllquit. Now, pardon me. While the other opinions are stated by the 
authorities of the university, there is nothing to prevent the displaced or dis- 
missed professor from telling the actual facts and from explaining them as 
loud as lie can and making the people of the State see it and forcing redress, 
but there is no such avenue in privately endowed institutions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, but that would simply tend to confuse the 
public mind, because the other side would deny his charge. 

Mr. Hillquit. The question there would then be between truth and false- 
hood, hut we never should despair of truth because somebody opposes falsehood 
to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. That is all, thank you. You will be excused. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 p. m. Friday, February r>, 101 A, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon at t lie same place.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 I*. M. 

Chairman Walsii. Will the house please be in perfect order? 

Mr. Carnegie, will you please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Chairman Walsh. Take that chair, please. 

Mr. Carnegie. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Carnegie. Andrew Carnegie. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Carnegie? 

Mr. Carnegie. No. 2 East Ninety-first Street, New York City. 

Chairman* Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Carnegie. My business is to do us much good in the world as I can. 

I have retired from other business. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly take your -seat? 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Carnegie, you have been asked to appear before this 
commission to discuss two particular questions; that is to say, the responsi- 
bility of industries and directors for labor conditions in the corporations in 
which they are interested, and, secondly, the question of the relation of the 
great foundations to industry, education, and the public interests generally. 

I understand that you have prepared some statement, and the commission is 
inclined to allow you to go into these matters in your own way. 
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Mr. Carnegie. I do not know how to thnnk you, Mr. Chairman. That is 
what I would like to do, and I have prepared a statement so that 1 would not 
<ielay you. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Carnegie. I have followed the examination of the other gentlemen who' 
have appeared before you. Now, may I begin? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and if you desire to stand, you may deliver it that 
way. 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, I like to stand. I am not much of an orator, hid 1 like 
to be able to stand. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I have read with deep 
interest the testimony given before you by many millionaires, Messrs. Sehiff, 
Belmont, Guggenheim, Perkins, Gary, and notably Miss Tarbell, who, though 
not a millionaire, certainly deserves to be. She seems to have a firm grasp 
upon the problem and proves herself one who has studied the question and 
rightly appreciates the great progress made during her time. 

I agree with her statement, “ Sane publicity Is the cure for most evils in 
American industrial life.” Last tint not least, the testimony of that unac- 
countable being, Henry Ford, who declares Hint he could make every convict in 
Sing Sing a competent, trustworthy laborer in the vineyard. 

I am not disposed to question anything that this prodigy asserts. Success to 
him ! By all means let us give him a trial. His success here would be no 
more of a seeming miracle than his success has been with the Ford car. 

I never bought or sold shares on the exchange; all my earnings came from 
manufacturing. If it were necessary for me to return to that calling I should 
not consider the problem of labor as at all difficult. <>n the contrary, I en- 
joyed conferences with our men. We had one rule, come what may — we would 
never think of running our works with new men after trouble with them. Able, 
sober, well-behaved workmen, such as ours were, are not to be picked up on the 
street, Mr. Chairman, and wo wished no others. We were very particular in 
regard to drinking; I am a total abstainer myself. A first offense, men were 
excluded 80 dn>s; second offense, 60 days; third offense, we parted company. 

We have only had one serious disaster with labor, but that was sad, indeed. I 
was coaching through the Scottish highlands on my holiday and did not hear 
of (lie lamentable riot at Homestead until days after it occurred. 

I wired at once that I would take the* first steamer home, but was requested 
not to come. My chief partner, Mr. Phipps, in a letter published in the New 
York Herald, January 30, 1904, explains it as follows: 

“ Q- It was stated that Mr. Carnegie acted in a cowardly manner in not re- 
turning to America from Scotland and being present when the strike was in 
progress at Homestead. 

“ Answer by Mr. Phipps, which was published. When Mr. Carnegie heard of 
the trouble at Homestead he immediately wired that he would take the first 
ship for America, but his partners begged him not to appear, as they were of 
tlie opinion that the welfare of the company required that he should not be 
present at the time.” 

Now\ mark ttiis : 

“They all knew his extreme disposition to always grant the demands of 
labor, however unreasonable. I have never known of any one interested in the 
business to make any complaint about Mr. Carnegie's absence at that time, but 
all partners rejoiced that they were permits to manage the affairs in their 
own way.” 

Some of the men at the works cabled me. “ Kind master, tell us what you 
want us to do and we will do it for you.” It w r as too late. 

I supposed, from Mr. Phipps's cable, that all was settled and decided it best 
to conform to my partners’ wishes. My partners made a most generous offer 
to the workmen. The new Homestead rolling mill increased Its product 60 per 
cent over the old. We had spent millions in this new' w’ork, which are the 
greatest w’orks, I think, to-day. There are none like them, and visitors come 
from all over the land to see them. The rollers were offered 30 per cent advance 
in wages, one-half of the total gain. We took the other half from the millions 
that w'e had spent. I would not have done more. The error was in trying to 
start with new’ men against our rules. But here, again, I understand, the gov- 
ernor of the State, with troops at Pittsburgh, determined to vindicate the law’. 
With this exception, we ne\Vr had one grave disaster. 
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One or two partners out of our 40, us Mr. Pliipps states, sometimes consid- 
ered me foolish “ in always yielding to labor,” while I am satisfied that for 
every dollar so spent we had, indirectly, ample, and more than ample, reward. 

One of the committee asked one of the workmen : “ What are you making per 
day?” And the roller said, “$12.” And the Congressman said, “Per week?” 

“No, sir; $12 per day ” And that was quite true. 

Tlid’-workmen that we had — sober, well-behaving men as they were and are 
to-day — are the most profitable of all; and many of them rose to permanent 
^ high salaries and not a few to partnerships, of which we have not less than 
forty-odd, who are organized to-day as the Carnegie Veterans and dine once a 
year in our home. They come from all parts of the land. 

You might like to hear the following incident connected with that Homestead 
strike: The governor of Pennsylvania, I understand, wished certain of our 
workers arrested for riot and bound over for trial. Consequently, some of 
these disappeared, among them the burgess of Homestead. Some time after- 
wards my friend, Prof, van Dyke, of Rutgers College, was ordered to California 
for his health. Upon his return he told me that he had met the ex-burgess 
working as a laborer in a Mexican mine at Sonora. I asked him to offer 
McLuckie any help he needed, and upon his return to the West he did so. 
Meanwhile, McLuckie. had got a position with the Sonora Railway driving 
wells and was succeeding admirably and making high wages. The professor 
said, “You don’t know whose money I was told to help you with.” He said 
that he had no idea. “ Well, it was Mr. Carnegie’s.” Then came the slow, 
earnest response: “That was damned white of Andy” — words that I treasure. 

When I heard this I suggested to my friend Van Dyke that it wouldn’t be 
a bad epitaph to grace one’s tombstone. If it ever did, I hoped there would 
be no long blanks between the two d’s. Each letter must he put down to give 
MeLuckie’s proper expression. 

When I talked to the Homestead rollers upon my return I told them my 
partners had offered liberal terms, and I could not have offered more. One 
roller said, “Ach, Mr. Carnegie, it wasn’t a question of dollars; the boys 
would have let you kick them, and they wouldn’t let another man strike their 
hair.” 

May I trouble you with one example of the workings of our system — another 
feature entirely? Uixm these old things, Mr. Chairman, my memory dwells 
with great satisfaction. Upon one of my visits to Pittsburgh I met the men 
who wished a conference. They asked that payments be made every two 
weeks instead of monthly, as the Pennsylvania Railroad employees were then 
paid. We followed their example. One named Johnny Edwards, a clever 
workman and fine fellow, rose to state their case. He said that if they were 
paid semimonthly, it would be equal to a raise in their wages. He and his 
wife visited Pittsburgh the last Saturday of each month and bought a full 
month’s food supply, thereby saving one-third on shop prices near the works. 

“ Why don’t other workmen do the same? ” I asked. He replied : “ Few of your 
men can afford to buy a month’s food in advance. My wife and I can.” 

Here was an opening. I decided it will be semimonthly payments thereafter, 
and so It was. 

Then Edwards sahl : “ There is another unfair charge ; the coal dealers liere 
charge almost double for coal in small quantities.” “ Indeed,” I said, “ hereafter 
our workmen get their coal at the exact wholesale cost to us; not 1 cent of 
profit.” “And,” said Edwards, “we don’t want to be too troublesome, but 
everything we buy here is far dearer than in Pittsburgh.” “ Well,” I replied, 

“why not start a shop of your own? Rent one on Main Street, and we shall 
pay the rent; organize and run it, and charge our workmen just enough to 
pay your way.” And this was done, but from one point of view I regret to 
say that the shop did not prove successful ; but nevertheless we had a victory. 

The retailers reduced prices. 

You have here an illustration of the difficulties workmen are often compelled 
to bear. There was another feature. We offered our men 0 per cent upon all 
the savings left with us, payable on demand. And here let me congratulate 
Judge Gary and his board on the greatest step yet taken between capital and 
labor. When workmen were made shareholders they were sold shares in the 
company upon a very liberal basis and guarded against loss. I consider this the 
greatest of all steps forward yet taken for making workmen and capitalists 
fellow workmen indeed, pulling and owning the salne boat. This can not fail 
to prove highly profitable to both. Far beyond the pecuniary advantage I 
esteem the fellow partnership which makes to-day Judge Gary, Mr. Farrell, Mr. 
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Dinkey, and other high officials real fellow partners with their workmen. No 
greater triumph lias labor ever won, nor one that will tell so much for them 
in the future. 

All this reveals steady progress upward and onward to the benefit of both 
labor and capital, which will some day rank as one, notwithstanding the hesi- 
tation to cooperate shown by some labor champions — not many — who are still 
extremists and do capitalists injustice; but this must steadily fade aw^y. As 
I told the great audience at Homestead upon my first visit, after the strike, 
we slmll one day all recognize capital, labor, and business ability as a 'three- 
legged stool, each necessary for the other, neither first, second, nor third in 
rank; but all equal. That is to be the solution of capital and labor. 

Lest my summing up, Mr. Chairman, may seem one-sided, I will give a proof 
of my efforts to hold the scales equal between capital aud labor. Only once 
have I had exi>erience of a determined effort to commit wrong upon the part 
of labor. In all my experience this was the only case that I ever had* to meet 
labor which projwjsed to dishonor itself. It is true that the men at the Edgar 
Thompson blast furnaces sent in a written demand for an immediate advance 
of wages, which, if refused, would end in the furnaces being left unfilled. 
That meant stoppage. Upon receiving a telegram to this effect I took a night 
train from New York and got off at the works next morning. I found a long 
train of our empty box cars ready to house new workmen if necessary. I 
directed these to be pulled out of the yard and sent away, stating there would 
be no strike here, and notifying the leaders of each of the three different 
divisions of labor in those works to appear as soon as practicable, that I 
might consult with them. The leader of each department, with one or two 
aides, arrived. We assembled in the committee room. I addressed the chair- 
man of the committee of the converting works first. This was not the one 
that had done wrong. This was one we had heard nothing from. 

“ Mr Chairman, have we an agreement with you?” The answer came, 

“ You have, and you haven’t enough money to make us break it.” “ There 
) peaks the true American workman," I exclaimed. The very words that I can 
never forget. “There speaks the true American 'workman.*' 

Addressing the rolling mill chairman, I asked the same question, and the 
reply was to the same effect. I then addressed Mr. Kelly, the chairman of the 
furnace committee, who had presented this demand : “ Mr. Kelly, have you an 
agreement with our company?” lie said that an agreement was presented, 
and he had signed it and had supposed it was all right. Just then the irre- 
pressible Capt. Jones broke in : “ Mr. Kelly, you know I read all of It to you.” 

“ Silence, Capt. Jones. Mr. Kelly can speak for himself. I received many 
communications and documents which I haven’t time to read. If they were 
of a formal nature, I have sometimes signed documents without giving them 
careful attention; hut, Mr. Kelly, I have always stood prepared to take the 
consequences, and I never broke contracts. Now, Mr. Kelly, you have signed 
that treaty, and you can break it, hut the grass will grow over these works 
before we will have such men in our employ. It will be heralded throughout 
the world as the deepest disgrace thrown on labor. You wished your answer 
at 4 o’clock. It is now a little after 3; but the answer Is ready— go.” And 
they went. 

A little later some one who was coming in as they were passing out. and who 
had got in the crowd, said a fine-looking fellow had pushed across the hall and 
said to Kelly: “Kelly, you might as well understand now, there is to be no 
damned monkeying around these works.” Some of the men being curious to 
know what would be the result had gathered at the blast furnaces. To their 
inquiries Kelly replied, “Get to work you spalpeens; by golly the little boss 
just hit from the shoulder” and he did. 

There was no strike. And that is the best service I ever rendered labor, 
so that, although I was Inclined to yield to labor, I drew the line at contract 
breaking. This was the first time I had found lalmr, and that was only one 
portion of them, ready to break a contract, and it was the last. 

We once proposed making a change in the distribution— not in the amount— 
of wages among the different departments of the steel-rail mills, as new ma- 
chinery was introduced. It was not fairly divided and we knew that; new 
machinery had made new conditions. The conferences were held in Pittsburgh.# 
After several days’ consideration I had to leave for New York on the night 
train. The men in the mills asked by telegraph If I could meet with them in 
our office in the afternoon. I answered. “ Yes.” They came to the city 
nnd were seated In the board room. Mr. Edwards, who was again spokesman, 
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here rose and began: *' Mr. parnegie, we agree that there is a sufficient sum 
proposed for our total work, but we think it is not wisely divided. Now, Mr. 
Carnegie, you take my job.” “ Order, Billy Edwards, order ; Mr. Carnegie takes 
no man’s job.” Suppression was impossible, out came roars of laughter, and 
foot stamping, and the victory was won. We shook lands and I was off on the 
night train. Money Is not the foremost or sole object of the better class of 
w’orlqggh. That play upon words with Billy Edwards did the business. 

Now* Mr. Chairman, we began manufacturing with a capital of $7,500 ; that 
was a tilg sum then. My share I borrowed from a bank in Pittsburgh. When 
superintendent of the Pennsyslavnnia Railroad I had seen a wooden bridge 
burn, blocking traffic for eight days, and I believed in iron bridges; the day of 
steel had not yet arrived. From this small beginning grew tiie Edward Thomp- 
son Steel Works, Homestead Works, Duquesne, the blast furnaces and locomotive 
works at Allegheny, our gas wells In West Virginia, and the great ore fields 
we bought from Mr. Rockefeller. 

It is 14 years since 1 retired from business, in pursuance of my decision to 
(‘ease accumulation and begin distribution of my surplus wealth, in which I am 
still engaged. 

In 1888 I published an article in the North American Review, which was 
afterwards christened “ The gospel of wealth,” by Mr. Gladstone. He had read 
it in England, and he commented upon it in the Nineteenth Century. It at- 
tracted attention and many answers were sent to this magazine. I quote you the 
following extract from “ The gospel of wealth,” because here is my gospel that 
I have Accepted and labored in for 35 years since 1 left business. This is called 
“ The problem of rich and poor ” : 

“Thus is the problem of rich and poor to he solved. The laws of accumu- 
lation will be less free; the laws of distribution free. Individualism will 
continue, but the millionaire will be but a trustee for the poor; intrusted for 
a season with the great part of the increased wealth of the community, but 
administering it for the community far better than it could or would have 
done for itself. The best minds will thus have reached a stage in the develop- 
ment of the race in which it is clearly s«»en that there is no mode of disposing 
of surplus wealth creditable to thoughtful and earnest men into whose bunds 
it flows save by using it year after t \ ear for the general good. This day 
already dawns. Men die without incurring the pity of their fellows, still 
sharers in great business enterprises from which their capital can not be 
or lias not been withdrawn, and which is left ehielly at death for public uses, 
yet the day is not far distant when the man wdio dies, leaving behind him 
millions of available wealth, which were free for him to administer during life, 
will pass awuy ‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,’ no matter to what use he 
leaves the dross which ho can not take w ith him. Of such as these the public 
verdict will then be, ‘ the man who dies thus rich dies disgraced.’ 

“ Such in m.v opinion is the true gospel concerning w ealth, obedience to which 
is destined some day to solve the problem of the rich and the poor, and to 
bring ‘peace on earth, among men good will.’” 

In accordance with this doctrine my first act upon retiring from business w r as 
to give $5,000,000 to tbe workmen of the Carnegie Steel (Jo. as a parting gift — 
$4,000,000 for pensions to the men and $1,000,000 to maintain the libraries and 
halls I had built for them. I say “ 1.” My partners did not contribute to these 
gifts. My partners were poor and were in no condition to distribute surplus 
wealth and were therefore not asked to do so. 

I was greatly pleased when, later, llie United States Steel Corporation saw 
fit to join with me in this and duplicate my gift, adding $4,000,000 more to 
the fund for pensions. I have just read the following report of this joint fund 
with great satisfaction: 

“ The fourth annual report of the United States Steel and Carnegie pension 
fund, made public to-day, shows that since January 1, 3911” — that Is when I 
started it — “ when the fund was established, the retired employees of the Steel 
Corporation have received In pensions $1,575,021.38. For the year 1914 the 
total disbursement from the pension fund amounted to $511,907.90, w'hlch was 
a gain over the previous year of $89,152.76, and a gain over the previous year 
of $89,152.78, and a gain of $230,510.53 over the first year of the fund’s existence. 

* “ The Pittsburgh district leads in the amount of money paid out to the aged 
and infirm, former employees of the various subsidiary companies. To retired 
mill operatives in the Pittsburgh and valley districts the sum of $222,656.33 was 
paid during the year, and to this may be added tlie sum paid to the coke 
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worker in the fields adjacent to Pittsburgh, which aflpmnttfL to $59,995.66, 
making the total for mills and mines In the district, $283,651.99. t 

“ Pensioners In Cleveland and Its vicinity received approximately $50,000. 
In the Chicago district the amount distributed to former mill workers was 
$30,157.86. In New England retired employees of the Worcester, Mass., plants 
received $39,855.56. 

“ There are now 2,521 beneficiaries of the fund. During the year 6t$Ljpen- 
sioners were added and 183 died. The average pensions of the caseifrtjgprted 
were $20.40 a month, the average age of the pensioners being 63.33 yerirs, 
and the average term of the service 28.7G years. Under the rules of the fund 
not less than $12 nor more than $100 per month is paid.” 

The hero fund which I was privileged to found has always interested me 
most deeply, perhaps because the idea came to me through personal experience. 
Mr. Taylor, who was formerly superintendent of a coal mine near Pittsburgh, 
heard that an accident had occurred and Immediately drove to the mine, called 
for volunteers to descend to the rescue of those below. A number promptly 
responded and many were saved, but Mr. Tailor, the volunteer hero, lost his 
life. Here was the true hero of civilization, a man who saves and serves his 
fellows. The heroes of barbarism wound and slay theirs. That is the differ- 
ence between barbarism and civilization. I could not rest until I had founded 
hero funds with a total capital of $11,790,000. That is the cost to date. The 
report of the annual meetings held at Pittsburgh on January 20 shows awards 
given to 40 heroes or their wives and families, with a total of 1,027 awards 
since the fund began operations. Every case is most carefully investigated. 
We do not want bogus heroes, but want absolute proof, and the mayors of the 
various towns and other officials have been anxious to Help us. We require 
absolute certainty and proof given by witnesses. 

The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, one of the greatest gifts I have made, 
has not been mentioned. It has cost so far $24,000,000 and has over 3,000 
students from 42 States, 3,288 of whom are men from t lie industries, the 
sons of our own workmen, trying to improve their conditions. The fees are 
only nominal, averaging $25 a year, which is one-fifth to one-tenth what Is 
usually charged. The cheapest we know of elsewhere charges $150. The 
highest is $500. We charge $25. We had to make a nominal charge of some 
kind as we had over 4,000 young men pressing to get in when we opened that 
institute. I have sheets to show' the salaries some of these young students 
have received ; one has received, which is the highest, $6,000 a year, and several 
have received $5,000 and some $3,000 or $4,000; and let me tell you the women 
are not behind. Numbers of them are earning splendid wages, fifteen, sixteen, 
or seventeen hundred dollars a >eni\ 1 think we have it* in detail and will 
leave you copies. 

The students of that Institution attend classes, and they only can work a 
portion of the time, and they do anything they can. During the past year, 
jind I think this will surprise you, the students of this institution have earned 
in tlieir spare time a total of $291,589. Another feature w'ould, I think, sur- 
prise you. We have a women’s department, educating the young to become 
themselves educators of others. Each goes through a course of instruction, 
irom dishwasher and sweeper to housekeeper, and finally playing the hostess 
lor a term and receiving her guesls. Mrs. Carnegie and I always have 
luncheon with them, and I assure you we have the reception and attention of 
the genuine lady. Such distinguished foreign visitors as Baron d’Estournelle 
de Constant have been there, and have not failed to express and publish their 
surprise and pleasure. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, we invite you to attend our 
next annual meeting at the end of April. The President of the United States, 
when president of Princeton University, once made the opening address and 
has given a conditional promise to open the next exercises, should conditions 
l>ermit. I beg you to come aud Insure you proper accommodation in Pittsburgh. 
We will show you everything as it is for the year arqund and let you Judge 
for yourself. 

Some were at first apprehensive that our work would not favor the tech- 
nology schools, which teach young men advanced modes of workmanship. 
These fears, however, have pro veil groundless. The men are sending their 
sons to the institute and rejoicing that they are to be advanced and rendered 
capable of higher scientific service. This step in advance is indorsed by the 
unions, uud let them be credited therefor. Another proof that labor is fast 
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supplanting' pBfjudicflk I predict that many of these pupils are to rise to 
eminence and t)e a sburce w happiness and pride to their parents. 

4 There is another department I had not supposed it would be necessary to 
mention, but consideration’ has led me to believe that it is much better to make 
no exception whatever. After retiring from business I soon found that the 
widows of friends who passed away were sorely troubled how best to secure 
the Jfcfply funds left to them ; I volunteered to accept the money of one 
wy*§®J.giving her my note for the amount and agreeing to pay 6 per cent a 
ylmExhe relief she felt was so surprising that I continued doing this as other 
dear friends jmssed away, until the number of depositors has now reached 14S 
with a total of $3,137,394.20 in deposits. I do not know of any service to 
widows which brings such relief. It relieves the widow of doubt about tin* 
security of the fund upon which she is able to live in comfort. Of course, the 
deposits and security are regularly examined by a representative of the State 
department of banking. Six per cent is a higher rate than banks would pay, 
but I feel justified in being liberal from the great good it performs. 

I confess to being greatly surprised to learn within the past few days that I 
have no less than 481 pensioners upon my list, receiving a total of $214,954.50 
a year. These infusions are continued to the widows. This fund has also been 
kept secret hitherto, but your call for statement of all foundations seems to 
embrace this. 

Shakespeare has tersely put the solution of wealth and poverty before us in 
these words: “So distribution should undo excess and each man have enough.” 
The Ipeml is in this direction in our day, but Us fruition may mean centuries 
of progress, slow but sure, for all grows better; you may de[>eud upou that, in 
this life. 

The complete statement up to date — up to the close of last year, shows that 
the total of our foundations and gifts amount to $324,057,399. The work still 
goes bravely on, thanks to the wise management of the able and willing 
trustees, and also of the employees who often assure me that it is labor in 
which they delight. I am, indeed, a most fortunate man, and think myself in 
^nothing else so happy as in a soul remembering my dear friends, to whom I owe 
so much. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have six foundations, but I understand 
that three only of these have been called upon to answer questions. If at auy 
time you wish to call the heads of the other foundations or ask further ques- 
tions, they will be most happy to resi>ond. We have nothing to couceul. 

Thank you very much for the attention you have given me. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just a few questions, because tlie commission is not 
going to keep you very long. 

We must have perfect order, please. 

What do you say as to the res|kmsibility of directors in industrial corj>ora- 
tions for labor conditions in their plants? 

Mr. Carnegie. What is that? 

Chairman Walsh. What responsibility do directors lia\e for labor conditions 
that exist in their industries? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, I would say they have responsibility, but nine times out 
of ten they do not have anything to do with the works, hence do not know of 
conditions there. They attend to the administration of the funds, and would 
depend a great deal upon what the president said. Suppose I went on one of 
the trusts, and the President of the United States 

Chairman Walsii. I am afraid I did not make my meaning clear. I nui 
leaving the foundations now, and just have two or three questions to ask you. 
What do you believe to l>e the responsibility of a director in an industrial 
corporation? 

Mr. Carnegie. An industrial corporation, not one of my corporations? 

Chuirmau Walsh. Not iu your corporation, iu an industrial corporation ; 
what is their responsibility for the labor conditions which exist in the plants 
of that corporation? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well. I would say, from my experience, that a man could be a 
trustee in an industrial corporation— you mean if he is in the works? 

Chairman Walsii. If he is a director iu the corporation. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, a director in the corporation? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, If he is a director in the corporation he naturally would 
not hear of the trouble at the works and would not feel the responsibility ; 
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tot If he Is a director he would meet with the president $?tl a nlunber of direc- 
tors in consultation. You mean directors in the works * 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Carnegie. And not a director in these foundations? 

Chairman Walsii. No; not in what you are speaking of now. May I make it 
plainer to you? It seems to be observed that the directors in these large in- 
dustrial companies — these concentrated industries, as they ha\e been cjfiggj^r" 
receive reports as to the financial conditions, inspections of machinei^'Kin- 
parison of production, sales, and such matters ns that. In your opinion, sboiitd 
they also not receive as definite and frequent reports as to labor conditions? 

Mr. Carnegie. I think that it would he well. I think that they would appre- 
ciate it, but I think if I were a director and I heard of no complaints, I would 
take it for granted that everything was right. It would he when notice was 
served that trouble had been created I should feel it my duty as a director to 
go down and consult with the others. 

Chairman Walsh. But not until that time? 

Mr. Carnegie. I do not know. I would be engaged in other affairs and it 
would not be likely I would know. Provided they are apprised of it, then [ 
.think the directors would be bound to give attention. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, do jou not believe, in view of the number of Indus- 
trial disturbances 

Mr. Carnegie (interrupting). My friend, will you please put your question in 
another way? When you say “Do you not believe ” that would imply th^jf you 
would have me give acquiescence to your \iew, and T want to give my own. Re 
kind enough to say, “I)o you,” and ask me. L Laughter. | 

Chairman Waish. We must have perfect order, because I want to have a 
connected statement here. 

Should a director so keep himself advised, In view of the disturbances, the 
recurring disturbances of labor in the large industries, as to the condition of 
labor, the wages paid, the hours of labor, the conditions surrounding the lnbny.*, 
so that he might have his voice in averting trouble? 

Mr. Carnegie. I certainly believe that he should look into it, should give It 
attention, always remembering that he is apprised of the difficulty. As a direc- 
tor in ail institution he would take it for granted, if everything is running 
well, the president and officers do not apprise him of trouble, lie might go on 
perfectly innocent of there being any difficulty. But if he is apprised, then I 
think it would be his duty as a director to go and do the best he could to 
harmonize things. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the director or the board of directors establish 
some system of re|M>rts by which they would be constantly apprised of condi- 
tions that might lead to industrial strife at any time? 

Mr. Carnegie. I think it would be well. I tbink it would be a great im- 
provement. 

Chairman Walsii. That does not — or does that seem to be the custom among 
directors of corporations at the present time? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, it is so long since I was a director — you must remember 
I have been out of business for 15 years — although I have had a number of 
directorships in my time. I think that the duty there would devolve upon the 
president of the Institution, and if there is trouble with labor the natural re- 
course would be to call the hoard together and consult. T go entirely with you 
there. But at the same time I could not blame a gentleman who was a direc- 
tor in one of these institutions that had not heard of anything. You must 
bring knowledge home to him. 

Chairman Walsh. You say. Mr. Carnegie, knowledge must be brought home 
to the director. How would it be done? 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, I think through the president would be the natural course. 

Chairman Walsh. Tf he did not do that, then what should the action of the 
board of directors be with reference to the president or other executives who 
fail to do that? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, gentlemen, I am not a director and I could not tell you 
unless I was one and knew all the circumstances. The man who has agreed 
to act as a director has taken some part of his time, and it is quite an obliga- 
tion when he does it; but I think he would certainly expect to be apprised, if 
bis counsel was wished, in any serious juncture. 

Chairman Walsh. What (lo you say as to the desirability and right of work- 
men to form organizations of their own for what they believe to be their 
mutual protection and benefit? 
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r Mr. Carnegie. Wfl$, I should be delighted to hear from every micli organ!* 
station. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe in the principle of collective bargaining, 
or the so-called right of men to bargain collectively with their employers? 

Mr. Carnegie. Why, yes ; I had great times. I never objected ; and the more 
I got on the committee the better. 

l&jfirman Walsh. Your experience, then, has been, I take it, from your 
anjwt^r and from what you have read from your paper it has been a pleasant 
experience rather than otherwise? 

Mr. Carnegie. I never enjoyed myself so much — I tell you I look back to 
the old days — that is the chief joy I have. I burst out laughing many a time 
when I think of McLuckie, or Billy Edwards catching him there, “You take 
my job.” That was the cleverest thing I ever did. “ Order, Mr. Edwards, 
order; Mr. Carnegie takes no man’s job.” 

Chairman Walsh. You never felt, Mr. Carnegie, that you could not confer 
with any man representing an organization of workmen that came in a business- 
like and respectable manner to confer with you? 

Mr. Carnegie. I was only too glad when the workmen came. I felt pretty 
sure that if they came to consult with me that we would part all right. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you find that it was usually a means of establish- 
ing peace to so deal with your workmen? 

Mr. Carnegie. Undoubtedly. I knew them by name, and I delighted — and 
you see behind my back they always call me Andy. I like that, and I would 
rather have it than “Andrew” or “Mr. Carnegie.” There is no sympathy 
about that. But you have your men calling jou “Andy ” and you can get along 
with them. I La lighter.] 

Chairman Walsh. I have had no difficulty in restraining the expression of 
the audience until you came. 

Mr. Carnegie. [Laughter.] That is all right. 

Chairman Walsh. We must observe order. 

Mr. Carnegte. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate joii uixm having such an 
audience and to see how many ladies are here. l>o you know, one of the 
greatest triumphs in this age? It is the elevation of woman. | Laughter.] 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, if >ou will please keep quiet a few 
minutes I will ask Mr. Carnegie to repeat that sentence, as some of you may 
not have heard it. If you will keep quiet, I will ask him what it was. 

What was it that you said, Mr. Carnegie? 

Mr. Carnegte. I want to tell you something, thu! T never can forget. I was 
traveling in China — 1 went around the world and left the boys to do the work 
at home. But they cabled me very often. Sitting with the mandarins in China, 
we began to talk, and the question of course came upon the d life rent views of 
the future and religion, and so forth, and one of the mandarins said to me, 
“Mr. Carnegie, the greatest work of your Christ is the elevation of women. 
They are not elevated in China, but that is Christ’s great. work. He has elevated 
women beyond any human being that ever lived.” 

And she is going on to-day. Just think of that young lady in our school that 
gets $2,340 a year. 

Commissioner Walsh. Now, I just want to ask you a question or two, Mr. 
Carnegie, and then we will excuse you. 

Mr. Carnegie. I am not in a hurry. I am enjoying this immensely. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered the possibility, Mr. Carnegie, of 
the foundations establishing, those in which great endowments are made to 
educational institutions exercising undue influence upon the beneficiaries? 

Mr. Carnegie. I can not imagine such a thing as that possible. From what 
point of view do you suggest it? 

Chairman Walsh. I have no point of view. I am just asking you for your 
opinion, without bolding any point of view. 

Mr. Carnegie. I can not imagine any injury coming from that. 

Chairman Walsh. President Eliot lias said — whom of course you know. 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, he is one of my pensioners. He ought to know. 

Chairman Walsh. He says that the giving of these large sums of money does 
influence the directors, but the influence has always been for good. 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes ; I think it has. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you agree with that proposition? 

Mr. Carnegie. Thei*e are exceptions to nil rules. There may be villians 
receiving pensions, but the ordinary educator, a man like President Eliot, who 
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receives n pension In Ills old nge, why I can not Imngitfe anything that would 
give him greater relief, greater happiness. He was a member on the peace 
fund, but has resigned now. 

Chairman Walsh. This refers more particularly, I would say, Mr. Carnegie, 
to the grants to Institutions and not to any pensions to educators individually. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, to institutions? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. V" 

Mr. Carnegie. Now, the question again, please. - 

Chairman Walsh. I say, have you considered the possibility of the grant of 
large sums of money to educational institutions exercising an influence upon 
the institution or the teachers of the institution? 

Air. Carnegie. Why, yes; a great influence. I think It would lead to the 
greatest improvement. They will have funds that they can develop with. 
The great want in most educational Institutions is the want of funds; and with 
more funds they would go on developing still further. 

Chairman Walsh. In your practical experience in this line, Mr. Carnegie, 
the granting of money to educational institutions, have you found any persons 
or institutions which seemed to alter their avowed principles or previous 
methods of procedure in order to secure your other gifts? 

Mr. Carnegie. No; I can not remember any such thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever observed any such change, for instance, 
in any institution to which your foundation gave money, in the teaching of 
vocational education and training or the teaching of political economy or in 
the discussion thereof by the professors? 

Mr. Carnegie. No; I could not point out a case. 

Chairman Walsii. You have never observed a case of that kind? 

Mr. Carnegie. Never. Of course, with more money >nu get important books 
you would not otherwise get; you get better instructors. jKMiiaps, in certain 
lines; and I will toll you, Mr. Chairman, one rule that 1 think you might use 
here, whenever a body of men bind themselves together to do anything mean, 
low, and disreputable or unjust — for instance, take New York here, just as 
an illustration. You know we have a had reputation for getting up arrange- 
ments for depressing one stock and boosting another, and they go into engage- 
ments that way ; and you can imagine a lot of irresponsible men and bad men 
may be joining together and saying, “Now, let us do this with that stock, or 
lot us put it up to this.” Now, the reason that it is so seldom successful Is 
this: You can not get a body of men — such men as we are talking about — to 
organize and agree to do anything that would be injurious or to break the 
laws, or any of that sort, because the bad man will say to himself, “All these 
men are engaged with me in a nefarious operation just now, and would not 
like to expose it; but they are like myself. They may be taking care of them- 
selves. Now. I will hedge on them.” And it is a rule, if you follow it through 
life, that wherever men bind themselves to perform anything wrong and mean 
and disgraceful, or to gamble in stocks — -which is about the most deleterious 
sort Of gambling because it is so often done. Wherever they are joined that 
way two or three of them are pretty nearly sure to get ahead of the others 
i hat they suspect, and they hedge themselves. Most pools have been broken 
up by men who have got an advantage of their fellows. They are cheating 
each' oilier. That is my observation in their case. But when you get a lot 
of able, good men, capable of making their fellows’ condition better, elevating 
the world, and standing for all that is refined and pure and noble, you can 
always depend upon such men. And it would be as great a miracle that there 
should he a bad man In that line as that there be a Judas Iscariot among the 
Apostles. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention even been called to an apprehension 
on the part of individuals that these large foundations were a possible menace 
to American life and education in that they might influence — perhaps not 
immorally, but along the line of the interests of the managements thereof — 
education, publicity, and the like? If you have, I would like to hear what 
you have to say about it, Mr. Carnegie? 

Mr. Carnegte. I never hoard that suggested. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard that suggested? 

Mr. Carnegie. No. I can not Imagine — the character of men that you get 
together there— I have got a list of my trustees and I have asked my secretary 
to leave It with you. I won’t trouble you with it, but in order that you could 
see the class of men that you would get to work for nothing and give their time 
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^Jml attention without reward* excepting the greatest reward of all. the Judge 
within Epointing to his breast] telling them that they will become of greater use 
In the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it or is it not true that many colleges have given up 
their denominational charters and removed all denominational connections in 
order to secure grants from you personally or from your foundation? 

M.^Carnegie. I do not — I think there was one or two at first did it, but I 
ha^pot heard of any recently. I think I remember that that was a case, and 
I explained that I wanted all the universities to receive young men and young 
women, no matter to what sect they belonged. You may call them Methodist* — 
there was a university had a ease in Nashville, Tenn., lately where the ministers 
came in and declared that they had the ruling of the $2,000,000 I gave them, 
and the trustees took it up to the highest court, and they decided no — that my 
gift was right, and it was for a medical school. And I do certainly require 
that no matter what a young man thinks about the future life or any dogmas, 
I do not believe In my money shutting the door to that man and saying you 
shall not be educated as a physician because you do not believe this, that, or the 
other. I say that my money is for every young man and every young woman, 
and I do not care what he thinks or they think about the other world. My 
duties in this life are here in this life, and it is to benefit my fellow men in 
this world; and I tell you you can let the future world take care of itself if 
you obey the judge within. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, Mr. Carnegie, that the State or Federal 
Government should exercise any supervisory control over the great foundations? 

Mr. Carnegie. Why, I would be delighted to welcome them. I do not believe 
the United States Government or the State legislature would have any desire to 
do anything that would not be agreeable to me. I would restrict nothing of that 
kind. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you believe that full publicity should be given to the 
activities of these foundations? 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, I have heard of that story — it is one of Burdette's, the 
man who just died in the West, who was the publisher of the Burlington Ilawk- 
eye — who said, “The Rev. Mr. Taylor is to preach to-night, Sunday night, uinm 
"Why was Lazarus a beggar? We have never thought there was any doubt upon 
the question. The question was settled long ago. He did not advertise.” 

Now, I believe in advertising. I Avould like more men, more people, to get 
interested in my foundations, f am so sure they w ill be Ixmofited that I would 
welcome them all, and I would not mind have more directors to-morrow. 

Chairman Walsii. To what extent do you consider it desirable for the direc- 
tors in one foundation to hold offices or places on the boards of trustees of other 
foundations? 

Mr. Carnegie. Ah, yes. I w ill tell you that. There is every-*-you know I 
have so many trustees — I know a great many trustee*. Now, every now and 
then in one of the boards there is an element, perhaps, wanting. If we had 
the right men here we could manage tills better, with better results. Well, as 
I know 7 so many, I am very apt to think that I know a man living in Iowa and 
a certain man in Mississippi and a certain man here who would dojnnd I have 
been glad to suggest that, as the man may need it, and the result is that we 
have several interlocking men. I know men are especially fitted — fitted for 
special duties. Some men have a knack of doing things that is really re- 
markable, and there they are. Now, we have several— a great many of these 
men — noted men ; and I have several times, I think, said, “ If w T e had him on 
this board he would be adding great force to it.” And he has been elected. I 
don’t think that interlocking directors in my institutions — I do not think it has 
proceeded any further than benefited the case. 

Chairman Walsh. Your idea is that if you observe a good man in one place, 
who shows he is a good man, and has some special knowledge or special adapta- 
bility, you think it w r ell to put him In others, so far as he was willing and able 
to serve? 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes ; provided that other institution had not got the man w'ho 
could attend to that department. 

Chairman Walsh. You see nothing wrong or undesirable in what might be 
called interlocking directorates in these foundations, essentially? 

Mr. Carnegie. Never had the slightest indication of anything of that sort. 

Chairman Walsi^Now, we are going to excuse you permanently, Mr, Car- 
negie, and thank yon very much for what you have told us. 
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Mr. Cabnegie. The thanks are reciprocated. I have not spent a more agree* . 
able afternoon I can not tell you when. Do not forget to come to Pittsburgh, if 
you want to see something there worth while. 

Chairman Walsh. We are going to hold a hearing in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, I see; I am very glad. I thank you very much. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am going to ask you now that 
you will all here cooperate with the commission from this time forward to preserve 
'perfect order. Of course, we will forget the past. Mr. Carnegie unsettled the 
commission and the audience both. But we are going to try to get through with 
a number of important witnesses, and I must say once more, that if any audible 
expressions of feeling are given by laughter, such ns we have had in this in- 
stance, why, we will have to adjourn. It is absolutely essential that the way 
this witness lias been examined can not be tolerated again. So I hoi>e now 
you will all cooperate with us and keep quiet. 

Call Mr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. John D. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. My legal residence is 4 West Sixty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

Chairman Walsh. And I believe that you are a retired business man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I am. I have been 30 or 35 years out of active business 
life. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you also a home at Tarry town, N. Y., Mr. Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, no; at Pocuntlco Hills, which is back of Tarry- 
town. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the donor of the Rockefeller Foundation, I 
believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I am. Mr. Chairman, may I here read the questions, if 
you please? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; Mr. Rockefeller, if you please. We will l>e very glad 
to let you do so. I have a few questions to ask you, and I believe we submitted 
some to you, and we will be very glad to allow you, of course, to just do it your 
own way. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes; well, if jou please, I will Just read these questions 
and the answers. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You may proceed now, if you will, please, Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Mr. Chairman, if I do not read loud enough, I can raise 
my voice, if desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. (reading) ; 

“ Information furnished by John D. Rockefeller in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, February 4. 
1915. 

“Question 1. The motive and principles which underlie the various founda- 
tions which you have established. 

“Answer. The sole motive underlying the various foundations which I have 
established has been the desire to devote a portion of my fortune to the service 
of my fellow men. The principles hn\e been fully set forth in the two chapters 
from my book ‘Random Reminiscences,’ which lias already been made a part 
of the record of your commission. 

“ Question 2. Your purposes and plans with respect to the expenditure of the 
special $2,000,000 annual fund which is reserved for your personal use by the 
Rockefeller Foundation? 

“Answer. The Rockefeller Foundation was a development into impersonal 
form of my own personal plans of giving, followed for many years. While I 
desired to have the directors of the foundation free to use the funds as they 
might see fit, in making my last gift I reserved the right to designate, during 
my lifetime, the specific objects to which $2,000,000 of the income should be 
given annually, my purpose being in this way to provide for the various 
philanthropies more or less personal to myself and related to the places of my 
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residence, to which I have been n contributor in the past. Under the terms of 
the clause of my letter of gift reserving this right, it is stipulated that the 
objects must be within the corporate purposes of the foundation and my designa- 
tions are subject to review; by the board as to that feature. 

“ Question 3. Your view's regarding safeguards which have been stated to be 
necessary to prevent such institutions as the foundation from becoming a menace 
to the public? 

“Answer. I regard the right to amend or rescind the respective charters 
of the several foundations which inhere in the legislative bodies which 
granted them ns an entirely sutlident guarantee against serious abuse of the 
funds. Furthermore, I have such confidence in democracy that I believe it 
can better be left to the people and their representatives to remedy the 
evils when there is some tangible reason for believing they are impending, 
rather than to restrict the power for service in anticipation of purely hypo- 
thetical dangers. 

“ Question 4. The conference at Tarry town with regard to the affairs of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at which were present Mr. Welborn, Mr. King, 
yourself and others. 

“Answer. The meeting at Tarry town therein referred to w’as purely social 
in character. Messrs. Welborn and King were spending the night with my 
son. He asked me to meet these gentlemen at dinner. I never had had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Welborn before. No conference took place. Such 
mention as Avas made of business matters was of a purely informal and un- 
premeditated nature, taking place as I sat at dinner beside Mr. Welborn. 

“Question 5. Your opinions regarding the responsibility of investors and 
directors for the labor conditions existing in tiie corporations in which they 
are interested. 

“Answer. I think that the stockholders are responsible for the choice of the 
best men as directors. The directors are ultimately responsible for the gen- 
eral conduct of the business, and in discharging that responsibility it is 
their duty to select the best men to actually administer it. These adminis- 
trative officers must have discretion and power commensurate with their 
responsibility. A large stockholder would ordinarily have more influence 
with a hoard of directors than a smaller one, and consequently would have a 
greater responsibility for the selection of directors who would see to it that 
the administrative officers maintained proper working conditions lor their 
employees." 

Chairman Walsh. I have a few' questions I would like to put to you. Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

We must have perfect order, ladies and gentlemen, please. 

When you established your various foundations, Mr. Rockefeller, did it 
occur to you that they might under any conditions become a menace to the 
public, either through mismanagement or by exercising a great influence 
upon the public mind in any direction? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. No; I can not say that T bad any fears on that question. 

Chairman Walsh. And from your experience, so fur as ,\ou have advanced, 
have you found any such tendency? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I have had no occasion for any anxiety in that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. What precautions or safeguards did you consider as a 
means of preventing such an outcome, say, in {lie future? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, I think that I have relied upon the peoplp who 
are constantly to watch and to know what these foundations are doing with 
the fund, that is to see what use they are making of it ; ami the legislators 
will be much interested. They can not he more interested than I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you consider that serious wrongdoing on the part 
of any such foundation would endanger the existence and hamper the proper 
activities of all? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I think that if there were on the part of any one of 
those foundations something found to be wrong that that would be corrected. 
I should hope it -would not result in harmful inferences to the other founda- 
tions. 

Chairman Walsh. In order that the great foundations should be subjected 
to the same regulation and afforded the same protection, would you not 
deem it advisable that all foundations whose activities extend to more than 
one State shoml be chartered by the Federal Government, under certain 
uniform requirements? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, at the present, speaking of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, I would feel that the interests of the public are well protected. 
Just as we are. What the future might develop M&mld have to be for the 
future. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that full publicity should be given to 
all the activities of these institutions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I think it would be very well, indeed desirable, that 
the public should know, and that the reports should be made. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think of any definite system of public Inspection 
that would he desirable for all foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, I have not occasion to contemplate anything of 
that kind up to the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered the possibility, Mr. Rockefeller, of 
such foundations exercising an undue inlluence upon education? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I have no fear whatever in that regard There has been 
nothing in my observation that has led me to have any anxieties so far. 

Chairman Walsh. In your experience, Mr. Rockefeller, going back of the 
* establishment of the foundations, from your entire experience in giving, espe- 
cially to educational — well, broadly speaking, educational institutions — have you 
found that any persons or institutions are likely to alter or profess to alter their 
avowed principles or previous method of procedure, even in order to secure 
jour gifts? 

Mr. RockkI'Ellek, Sr. I have never known of anything of that kind; never 
heard of anything of that kind, and can not imagine of our people desiring any- 
thing of that kind. 

Chairman Walsii. Is it true that colleges have given up denominational 
charters and removed the denominational connections in order to secure grants 
from any of these foundations? I am asking you now for your general 
experience? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Either in yours or observance of others? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. As to ours I have no idea that that has been true; as 
to others I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Carnegie mentioned the fact that some years ago, if 
I quote correctly, owing to a desire to give all persons an opportunity of educa- 
tion in certain sections, that colleges that had been known as denominational, 
I believe he mentioned, perhaps, a Methodist Episcopal college had given up 
their denominational character and gone upon a nonsectarian basis to secure 
funds. Was your attention ever called to any such case? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I do not recall that it was. 1 may have noticed at the 
time newspaper records, hut I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I am not asking for your opinion, unless you recall the 
case. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. No; I do not recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. It is rather vague in my mind. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does not the greatest power which these foundations can 
exercise arise out of their ability to give or to withhold money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Will you kindly repeat that question? 

Chairman Walsh. Does not the greatest power which these foundations 
could exercise arise out of their ability to give or withhold funds — money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. It is a great power to give. It may he equally virtu- 
ous and commendable to withhold. A great responsibility rests upon the men 
in that regard, the men administering the hoards of trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back for a moment to your expressed belief in the 
continued integrity of trustees, of course, there have l>een many cases of mis- 
management of mutual funds, such as was the case in the insurance companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of men that had stood very high? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of men who stood very high before the public and lost 
their reputations and in many cases their social life? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Oh, yes. v 

Chairman Walsh. Now, considering the experience of the past, do you con- 
ceive that there would he anything wrong about putting regulations in the con- 
stitution or these charters that might prevent any such occurrences within 
these bodies? 

38819° — S. Doc. ,415, G4-1— vol 9 19 
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Mr. Rockefeller. I think that at any time that anything of that sort Ls math* 
manifestly desirable by these directors — these trustees — that they would be the 
ones that would be gla^H 0 take any such progressive step If, indeed, It wen* 
progressive. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, that it would have to come — or more properly 
come from the Inside of the organization? Did I understand that correctly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes; at the present time, unless the legislatures had 
complaints to make. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in the insurance companies where it was concen- 
trated at least to the extent of the interested persons being policy holders, did 
you not observe that the existence of the abuses covered many years and that 
It was with great difficulty that a large number of the policyholders and stock- 
holders brought about even better conditions through legislative inquiry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I did not follow that insurance affair — that invest igu- 
tiou. I do not have the details or particulars of that in my mind. I had no 
personal Interest in It, I believe, in one way or another. 

Chairman Walsh. In the answers which you have already made to the com- 
mission — in addition to them, I would like to ask a few additional q motions. 
You say under the terms of the clause of your letter of gift you reserve this 
rigid; that is, to hold personal control of a portion of it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. It is stipulated that the objects must he within the cor- 
porate purposes of the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. I believe that letter of gift was the paper which alone 
transmitted the title of this .$100,000,000 to the foundation, or was there another 
deed o:* document passed to the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. My attorney would know lietter about that. I should 
think that would be the order of the transfer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I think wo may assume tliai, as we received an answer 
to that question from your son. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Already? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; hut I was going to ask do you consider that, in case 
the legislature did repeal this charter during your lifetime, the properly would 
go back to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, I have been so hopeful, Mr. Chairman, otherwise 
that I confess I have not allowed myself to worry about Unit. I have a great 
deal of confidence in this board, aud l have a great deal of confidence In our 
American people, in their integrity, and in their good common sense, and in 
that is our security. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, in ease that something were to hapixm after 
your departure from this world which would cause the legislature to repeal the 
charter of your foundation, was it your idea in writing that letter that under 
those circumstances the money would go hack to your heirs or to your estate? 

Air. Rockefeller, Sr. I think that you will find tliat there are provisions in 
the charter for the distribution of those funds by the trustees, perhaps. I 
think that they cau distribute— if you will kindly rend the question again, 
please. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the reporter please read the question? 

The Reporter (reading) Now, tiien, in case tliat something wore to hap- 
pen after your departure from this world which would cause the legislature 
to repeal the charter of your foundation, was it your idea in writing that letter 
tliat under those circumstances tin* money would go hack to your heirs or to 
your estate? ” 

Air. Rockefeller, Sr. I have never thought of that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, It bus been stated, I believe, Mr. Rockefeller, that 
you have certain gentlemen who are your personal advisers as to your business 
and Investments? 

Air. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Those are Mr. Starr .T. Alurphy, Mr— I would have you 
repeat them, please. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I do not know that I mild, out of lamd, repeat the 
names of all of the gentlemen who are in such a relation. I could have a list 
prepared. Among the principal ones are Air. Starr J. Alurphy, my personal 
counsel, and my son, wlio has charge primarily of my affairs. 

Cliaiman Walsh. I wish you would submit that list 

Air Rockefeller, Sr. I shall have a list prepared ; and shall 1 in that list 
include, as I may well do so, also the staff of younger men who are coining on? 
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Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Sr. And by and by will take the places of these men in 
the more prominent positions? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. Rockefeller Sr. There are quite a number of the younger men. faith- 
ful and loyal and reliable, and I think that they would naturnliy come along 
mid hear an honorable place in regard to this question you si>eak of. 

Chairman Walsh. I Wish you would do that. It would be interesting and 
form an important part of the history. 

Mr. RocKEFEUAUi, Sr. I will ask to have that prepared, and, as I say, I will 
have Included the men in my office au<l perhaps elsewhere who have more or 
less of those responsibilities. 

(See Rockefeller, sr„ exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsii. And in doing that, Mr. Rockefeller, will you indicate, as 
briefly and concisely as may be, the general functions i>erfonned by these gen- 
tlemen at the present time anti those which you will expect to lx* performed 
by the younger ones who are coming on? 

*1 Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I think I could give that out of hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Aery good; I wish you would do it, then. 

' Mr. Rockefeller. Hr. M.v tmlicy lms always been to select for the lower posi- 
tions — that is, for the beginning in my office staff and in the various relations— 
clean young men tlrnt were ambitious to improve and make their way in the 
world. Now, these young men steadily move up from the lowest positions as 
they show themselves qualified to take the highest positions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it from these gentlemen that you select your advisers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hr. They come to he good advisers. Among the list of 
these younger men I know some men who are quite competent to speak intelli- 
gently In regard to the affairs of business. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently do you see Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hr. Well, I see Mr. Murphy, say, perhaps once or twice in 
a year. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow frequently do you see Mr. Jerome I>. Greene? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I do not see Mr. Greene — 1 would not naturally S4*e 
Mr. Greene as often as 1 see Mr. Murphy, us Mr. Murphy has been now a long- 
time in my employ. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Greene statist that he Inal met you but twice in live 
.tears during one period? 

Mr. Kix'kkikllkk, Sr. That is probably correct. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Gates, who has retired shortly from jour i*t- 
soual staff, how frequently did you see him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hr. I do not recall, of course, definitely, hut periods of 
years run by. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you seen President Cliot since he has b«*e» on the 
Rockefeller Foundation; have you met him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hi*. I have only met President Kliot twice in my life. 
I have seen him once, answering your question. 

Chairman Walsii. Hi nee the foundation was instituted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you are a director of the foundation; a trustee, 
that is? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hr. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. But you do not attend its meetings? 

Air. Rockefeller, Sr. I have not attended any of the meetings so far. 

Chairman Walsh. In so far as the i>ersonal direction you desire to give it 
is concerned, does that go through your son? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hr. Might I ask what personal direction you refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, what I am leading up to, Mr. Rockefeller, is 
that an inquiry has been set upon foot by this foundation into the Industrial 
relations of the United States, and I was going to ask you whether or not that 
was your conception? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. If you will be good enough to repeat the question to see 
If I got it straight. 

Chairman Walsh. I was inquiring whether or not the personal direction 
that you desired to give to the foundation, if any— your personal suggestions, 
perhaps, I might say — came to the directors of the foundation or the executive 
committee through your son or Mr. Murphy or through what source? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Hr. I suppose it would come from them to me more than 
from me to them; that is to say, they are conversant with the applications; 
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they are conversant with the situation the world over. I do not personally 
follow such questions. When a great need urises I may know before action Is 
i uken. I may not knowf ‘but I have my right as a director and my voice in 
giving with the others — nothing different from the other directors. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand, but I understood you to say that you did 
not attend the meetings. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you have n suggestion to make that you desire 
to go before the whole board how do you transmit it to the board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, my son often speaks to me about the things they 
are considering, such as the hookworm or the relief in this quarter or that 
quarter; and if I have any expressions to make, that would be one of the ways. 
Or if I were to meet any of these directors or if they communicated with me 
by phone or any way. 

Chairman Walsh. How often have you met Mr. Ivy Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I think I have seen Mr. Lee perhaps two or three times, 
possibly more. 

Chairman Walsh. Referring to the occasion at Tarry town, when Messrs. 
Wclboru and King were present, as you say, was there a discussion (here of 
the pending trouble in the State of Colorado? I will ask you a few leading 
questions to bring you directly to the point. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I do not recall any special discussion. It was a 
purely a social event; it was that and nothing more. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was anything said there about writing the letter in 
answer to the suggestions of the President with reference to relieving the 
situation in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I do not recall about that. I do not recall that there 
v as anything of that kind. 

Chairman Wai.sh. llad you been told prior to that visit, Mr. Rockefeller, 
that it was expected to employ Mr. Mackenzie King to undertake a world-wide 
investigation into industrial relations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. My son had spoken in me about Mr. King some time 
before this. My son bail called my attention to Mr. King. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anything said upon the occasion of Mr. King 
meeting or being with you on this social occasion at Tarrytown with reference 
to his employment by the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Nothing whatever. Tt was, as I have already stated, 
a purely social meeting at the dinner table. 

Chairman Walstt. What responsibility, Mr. Rockefeller, do you believe that 
directors have for labor conditions in the industry in which they are directors? 
I am asking that as preliminary to another question. T would ask you to please 
repeat what responsibility, if any, you believe the directors have for the labor 
conditions in the corporations which they direct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I should say that the responsibilities in connection with 
the labor question were lodged with the officials appointed for that particular 
purpose, on account of their fitness for such position. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that constant reports should be made to 
boards of directors as to thte conditions of labor, so that they may take them up 
as directors prior to the actual outbreak of labor difficulties? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think I could not enter into that 
question. I am not upon any of these business boards and have not been for 
long years. 

Chairman Walsh. Prom your experience as an active business man and man- 
ufacturer, what would you say as to the desirability and right of workingmen 
%'fo form themselves into organizations for what they deem to be their own pro- 
' teetion and advancement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I would accord to all men the right to organize them- 
selves — the workingmen and the business men as well — with the proper limita- 
tions in respect to safeguarding the interests of the public or parties concerned. 

Chairman Wat.sii. I want to direct your attention to a question that has been 
asked frequently of witnesses— and much has been said about it— to this effect. 
I will try to state it as concisely as possible, although it is a question that is 
somewhat broad, necessarily : After an industry has been organized to the, extent 
that It can be controlled— that is, by one man or one group of men acting har- 
moniously and in concert — would it be possible, out of the potential profits of 
(hat institution, to increase wages to such an extent as to raise the economic 
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level of all the workers in industry and relieve the necessity of extending char- 
ity, especially of those in It? Did I make myself plain, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. In part, and perhaps in all.* I believe the best way to 
help the laboring man is to give them steady work and wages which they can 
earn — fair wages. I believe that that is better than any and all of the chari- 
ties. And I believe that the good laboring men would prefer to have the labor 
and their honorable position rather than to have any charity. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated, and I will restate to you as briefly as 
I can, and ask for your opinion. Of course, wlmt I say, you will understand. I 
say without any personal reference, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or desire to offend. It has been stated many times that 
it might he better for persons controlling very large industries, instead of 
devoting the excess profits to the dispensation of money along philanthropic 
and eleemosynary lines, that they should organize some system by which they 
could distribute it in wages first hand, or give to the workers a greater share 
of the productivity of the industry in the first place.' Now, as one of the great 
givers of the world, Mr. Rockefeller, I will ask you kindly to comment upon that 
statement. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I will he very happy to see tin* laborers gradually 
become the owners of these same prosperous businesses to wldch you refer. I 
should ho only too happy to surrender my holdings, in part, in any or all, that 
the laborers might come into the relation to the enterprise and have their rep- 
resentation on the boards of directors, according to their ownership, just the 
same ns all other shareholders. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to read you 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. (continuing). Thus giving them the profits to which 
jou referred, giving them in addition to their labor these handsome profits 
which you are having in mind. I should he very happy to have them get those 
profits, and feel that they were my partners. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you thought of any plan by which this transfer 
could be made? 

Mr. Rockf.ffj.ler, Sr. The transfer of stock? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the transfer of stock or the transfer of ownership, 
that would thus give the profits to the workers in greater share? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Yes; that lias been practiced in different institutions 
for long years. The processes, of course, are very different, Mr. Chairman. 
The man who lias his money to pay for one share or more simply receives his 
share — he is already a member of the firm, oue of the shareholders. And then 
lie gets his two shares and three, and so on. Thus lie is entitled to know all 
the ins and outs of the affairs of business. 

Chairman Walsh. Without going into the details, did you read the grievances 
of the miners of Colorado addressed to the executive officers of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I did not go into those questions of detail, and they 
were far beyond my reach. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the grievances of the workmen in the mines 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. addressed to the executive officers of that 
company in 1903? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Oh, no; I have no recollection of any of those old con- 
ditions. I was a new investor at that time in this enterprise. I had just joined 
with some other friends, and we saved the enterprise at about that time from 
bankruptcy by putting in large additional capital. I have no recollection of 
that. *& t . 

Chairman Walsh. Hove you over been advised of the claims of the workings 
men in any of these industries In which you are a large investor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. No, sir. That would not come to me. That would he 
a matter of detail that would come to the proper officials. 

Chairman Walsh. Your statement that in proper limitations, wise ones, 
that both the owners of industry and the workmen should be allowed to organ- 
ize, is based upon your experience, I believe you stated, as a business man. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I would not ask any privilege or right for myself that 
I would not accord to the humblest man. I have always stood right there. 

Chairman Walsii. I will read you, Mr. Rockefeller, from the Congressional 
Record, covering the hearing of the subcommittee on mines and mining, before 
following up the testimony, being the testimony of your son; 
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“ I have been so greatly interested i|i the matter, and have such a warm 
sympathy for this very large number of men that work for us, that I should 
be the last one to surrender the liberty under which they have been working 
and the conditions which to them have been entirely satisfactory, to give up 
that liberty and accept dictation from those outside who have no interest In 
them or in the compuny. We believe that the issue is not a local one in 
Colorado; it is a national issue, whether workers shall be allowed to work 
under such conditions as they may choose. And as part owners of the prop- 
erty our interest in the laboring men in this country is so immense, so deep, 
so profound, that we stand ready to lose every cent we put in that company 
rather than see the men we have employed thrown out of work and have im- 
posed upon them conditions which are not of their seeking and which neither 
they nor we can see are in our interest. There is just one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
so far as I understand it, which can be done, as things are at present, to settle 
this strike, and that is to unionize the camp; and our interest in labor is so 
profound and we believe so sincerely that that interest demands that the camp 
shall be an oj>en camp; that we expect to stand by the officers at any cost. It 
is not an accident that this is our position. Rather than allow outside people 
to come in and interfere with employees who are thoroughly satisfied with fair 
labor conditions — it was upon u similar principle that the War of the Revolu- 
tion was carried on. It is a great national issue of the most vital kind.” 

Considering now that the outside persons who came in were the organizers 
of a union which existed in the mining place of the company, would you say 
thut that is your position? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Well, I feel decidedly that the employer must stand 
by Ills loyal men. ITe can not be treacherous to those men who render service* 
faithful in their duties; and by all means, the employer should stand by his 
faithful employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say on the subject? That was 
quite a long statement, and especially is that your position, or would that be 
a fair way to ask you to state it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I would say by all means the employer must not dis- 
regard the rights and claims of his employees. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller. We thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. I thank you. 

Chairman Walsii. You may he permanently excused. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr. Thank jou. 

Mr. Lindbergh. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly he seated. 

Congressman Lindbergh. Mr. Chairman, in order to have this as brief as 
possible, I have written the matter as briefly as I could present it. 

Chairman Walsh. That was very thoughtful. What is your name please? 

Congressman Lindbergh. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence? 

Congressman Lindbergh. My residence is Little Falls, Minn. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business or profession? 

Congressman Lindbergh. I have practiced law in the past and fanned. 

Chairman Walsh. What official position do you hold in the Government of 
the United States? 

Congressman Lindbergh. T am a Member of Congress from the sixth district 
of my State. 

Chairman Walsh. That is of Minnesota, the sixth district of Minnesota? 

Congressman Lindbergh. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. We have been informed that you have given a great deal 
of study to the question of cost and prices? 

Congressman Lindbergh. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to industrial conditions? 

Congressman Lindrkbgh. I have so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been kind enough to prepare that in concise 
form that you might read ? 

Congressman Lindbergh. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would kindly do so. 

We must have perfect order ladles and gentlemen. 
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Congressman Lindbergh. I realize that any report made by your commission 
will have the respectful consideration of the country, and therefore ask your 
review of certain facts, which I wish to present briefly. 

“ INCREASING COSTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR A REMEDY. 

“Legislatures and courts, as well as Congress, have an established rule that 
so-called vested property, when employed, is entitled to a so-called fair return. 
The enforced rule bears no relation to what men and women receive or should 
receive for their work in creating and conserving vested property, hut corre- 
sponds somewhat with the results secured by speculators who make great 
profits from their respective schemes for scalping from the products of labor. 
The farmer, as well as the wageworker, whether mental or manual, strive year 
in and year out to secure success, each working his life out ; hut no rule was 
ever fixed by any legislature, Congress, or the courts that would enforce in 
favor of these toilers a fair return for creating the very property to which 
the vested rights privileges attaches. On the contrary, the rule of reasonable 
return established in favor of vested property when employed absolutely pre- 
cludes and makes impossible a fair return to farmers, wage and salary workers. 
If any controversy arises as to what the farmer or wageworker should receive, 
the price Is fixed at what others in his class receive for the same thing, which 
price lias originally been made by the privileged class; that is, by the capi- 
talists, and it hears no relation either to the cost of living, the cost of produc- 
tion, nor to its true relative service to mankind. 

“No permanent reduction in the cost of living in favor of the masses can 
be secured as long as there is no relative rule for fixing a reasonable return 
for farm or other products and for labor, ns compared with the so-called reason- 
able return for capital. The rule of reasonable return as applied — that is, the 
net profit, required to satisfy capital, does not change materially. It is the 
same now as it was for tin* years past, and as it is intended by the capitalist, 
it shall continue on into the future. When the wageworker gets increased 
wages the employer adds the increase to the sale price of the goods the em- 
ployee product's or the services he renders. If the employer did not, it would 
Interfere with his so-called reasonable return, which it seems Is a privilege 
regarded by legislatures and courts, as well as by Congress, as more sacred 
than human life. So, too, if the farmer gets more for his farm product, those 
who buy in just so far as they can, and if it is a special interest it can add 
the additional cost to the finished product and make the final consumer pay it. 
As a result this added cost is charged back to the fanners and wageworkers 
in the price they pay for the goods and the service that they must bu>. Now, 
let us consider how the price's are continually marked up. 

“VESTED PROPERTY WITH SPEC! VI. PRIVILEGE. 

“ With each additional year there is a greater amount of centralized accu- 
mulated property carrying to its possessors the special privilege of collecting 
reasonable profit for its use. Right there is the kernel in the nut ; that is, 
it is the underlying reason — the fundamental cause of the increasing prices, 
and prevents a proper reduction of the hours of labor for the toilers. 

“ The interest, dividends, and profits that have been accumulated from past 
speculation are enormous, and they are multiplying annually. To comprehend 
this we must deal in concrete facts. There is over .$100,000,000,000, including 
all kinds of property and debts owed by corporations and others, upon which 
the public is forced to pay interest, dividends, and profits, or what may be 
termed ‘ Income property,’ am! to support and pay that, and also Its further 
accumulation, tlie helpless masses of humanity are struggling to meet the 
payment of the reasonable profit upon this huge and constantly increasing sum. 

“ Including all w ays in vogue to fleece the toilers it is understating rather 
than overstating to say that the profit averages not less than 7 per cent above 
expenses, and 8 per cent more may safely he added without overestimating It, 
as the cost and expenses, including upkeep, or a total of not less than 10 
per cent. That is, there is an annual charge of more than $10,000, 000,000 
exacted from the tollers. 

“I do not claim that those figures are absolutely accurate, for the exact 
amount can not be secured, but I do claim, and every careful student of the 
subject knows, that they are not exaggerated, and, In fact, are below the 
actual amount. They do, however, fairly demonstrate the principle I wish 
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to make clear, which is, that the cost to the people of supporting the so-called 
rule of reasonable return for the use of capital, as it is applied in business 
and supported by law and practice, means that the toilers upon farms, in 
shops, and elsewhere, mental and manual, are forced to pay in a single year 
over $10, (XX), (MX), 000, with the certainty that it will increase annually as long 
as the present rule and practice prevails. It is an actual tax upon the toilers 
to support and accumulate capital for the capitalists. It averges more than 
$100 for every man, woman, and child, and Is increasing yearly in proportion 
to the increase of vested property employed in business. 

“ THE ENOllMTTY OF THE THING. 

“This $100,000,000,000 upon which more than $10,000,000,000 is collected 
yearly, is owned by a comparatively few persons, and the courts decree and 
society accepts that when it is employed, as all this is supposed to be, it Is 
entitled to a reasonable return above the cost of upkeep. There certainly are 
not to exceed 30,000,000 people who do any useful work, and upon them the 
entire burden rests. That makes an equivalent of $333 for each worker. 
Thus a man who is paid $600 annually for his labor or farm product, and bis 
wife who works at home, have had their wages, or the income for farm prod- 
ucts reduced, and the price of what they must buy increased, in order to 
contribute $666 as a reasonable return for the use of capital. 

“I deny that the charge called reasonable return now made by the capi- 
talists and supported by the courts as such, is in fact reasonable; but I admit 
that under the present system a charge for the use of capital is necessary in 
order to secure its employment. The Government charge to the hanks is 
from 2 per cent to 3 per cent, and for good measure we will calculate on a 
basis of 4 per cent, which a few banks pay to a few depositors. On that basis 
the husband and wife depending upon a present income of $600 would, if only 
4 per cent were charged for the maintenance of a reasonable income to capital, 
have their income increased by additional wages and by a saving upon pur- 
chases, working for the two an aggregate of six-tenths or $400. But even 4 
per cent is unreasonable, for we must not forget that the $100,000,000,000 upon 
which the reasonable profit is being collected is in part the sweat money — tlmt 
is, the accumulated, so-called reasonable profit taken from the toilers of the 
past. 

“Take as an axamplo f he case of a skilled workman employed in a plow 
factory capitalized at $500,000, upon which the stockholders get 7 per cent 
dividend, while owing a bonded debt of $200,000. with an annual interest 
charge of 6 per cent upon that. To meet the dividend and interest would 
require $47,000 above the expenses of upkeep. That $47,000 would come from 
the profits on the sale of plows. In order to meet this payment the profits 
must he made as large as possible, not only to meet the dividends, interest, and 
expenses, hut to accumulate a surplus, ns well as a provision against future 
emergencies, which is the common practice. This is exactly the situation 
which creates the trouble in all cases. It causes the low wage to the em- 
ployees In the factories and elsewhere, and high prices the purchasers pay for 
the goods, and as a result increases the profits with which to pay for the use 
of capital. It is not all deducted from the wageworker’s pay. He is already 
chafing under the injustice of his meager pay, hut under the rule, the profit 
must be made up. Therefore it is accomplished, in part, by keeping the work- 
men’s wages below the actual value of his service and by tacking the rest 
onto the consumer’s cost; and since the toilers themselves are also consumers, 
they get the worst of it both ‘going and coming.’ 

.“Your honorable commission will quickly see the problem presented. With 
the enormous accumulations of property now In the possession of Ihe few, re- 
sulting, as it does, In a continually increasing capital upon which to compute 
the so-called reasonable return, it Is certain that we are facing the impossible; 
that the masses are doomed to he more and more completely crushed and 
weighted to exhaustion, and that it can not he uvoided except by resort to 
socialism, or by the adoption of a new rule by which the reasonable require- 
ments of humanity will also he measured in connection with the so-called 
reasonable return for the benefit of vested property — that is, that vested prop- 
erty shall not carry to its owners the privilege of shackling the toiling millions 
with the burden of paying the tribute of what now is and has been enforced 
as the so-called reasonable return. The plain producer — the toilers everywhere 
must have a truly reasonable return for their services, which is, after all, the 
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principal part of the world’s requirements. The pay return of farmers, em- 
ployees, and capitalists should be relative to their importance. The pay of the 
workers should not be encumbered with a charge such as that which I have de- 
scribed In favor of capital. 

“Already the capital holdings upon which the toilers are forced to pay an- 
nual interest, dividends, and profits, averages more than $1,000 per capita. 
That is equal to more than $5,000 for each average family of five persons in 
the United States. 

“ Permit me to say that when the heads of the family once comprehend the 
fact that for each member of the family, as well ns for himself, he owes a 
debt which he did not contract, but which nevertheless is annually increasing 
by force of this rule which I have described and is forced to pay interest, divi- 
dends, and profits for each member of the family be it large or small, and of 
the fact that upon their children and their children's children the debt will 
double and treble, as it must if the rule prevails in the future as it has In the 
past, I repeat, they will rise, and justly so, in rebellion against the system, 
and a new form of government will be established. If this is to be avoided, a 
reformed system will have to be installed to do justice to those who toil in all 
the useful industries that supply the needs of mankind. The rule of reason- 
able return can not much longer be exclusively applied for the benefit of 
capital. 

“The other causes for the high cost of living are incidental to the one which 
I have presented. I shall not encumber you with a discussion of them. I 
wish, however, to make a few general observations before suggesting a remedy. 

“ THE RESULT OF THE SO-CALLED REASON ABLE PROFIT. 

“The rule as practiced lias enabled greed, unobstructed, to appropriate the 
transportation systems, the most rapid systems of communication — telegraph 
and telephone — the forests, the valuable minerals, the water powers, the valu- 
able patents, and the other most valuable agencies to mankind. The rule itself, 
as practiced, is sure to give capital the advantage which I have shown, blit 
to facilitate its execution with the least delay and bring it to its most effective 
energy in behalf of capitalists, the banking and currency system has been 
made the agency of its hugest and most rapid accomplishment. 

“ J1TE MON 01*01 Y OF MONEY AND CREDIT. 

“The people have now on deposit in the banks $10,100,000,000, on about half 
of which they receive no interest, and on the other half from 2 per cent to 4 
per cent or approximately $285,000,000. But the banks have loaned more than 
90 per cent of the $19,1 00, 000, 000 at from G per cent to 10 per cent — frequently 
more. In 1915 they will collect directly from the borrowers about $1,000,- 
000,000 more than they pay for the deposits. In other words, the people take 
to the banks the $19,100,000,000 and get $285,000,000 from The banks for Its 
use. But the banks collect from borrowers $1 ,285,000,000 which will be ad- 
ded to the price of the goods and services that the ]>eople must buy. In addi- 
tion to these there is also the accumulated billions that the banks have collected 
in previous years for their stockholders, which is their vested property, and upon 
which those who save it collect the so : called reasonable return. 

“ The banks control the use of the $19,100,000,000 that belongs to the de- 
positors and can loan it or withhold it as they please and loan to whom they 
please. It does not belong to them hut they use it as they please. Because of 
that fact it is loaned in such manner and to such parties that the largest bor- 
rowers, who usually control the banks, get a decided advantage over all others 
and make several times greater profit out of the schemes into which they enter 
than the direct dividends that the banks pay to the stockholders. In other 
words, the bankers have a monopoly of the money and credit, which, as I 
stated, is the instrument for speeding np the absolute control of all property 
for the benefit of the capitalists. 

“THE REMEDY LIKELY TO BE FIRST APPLIED. 

“A«‘ I have already stated, there are two remedies that can be applied. 
One is pure socialism, which the people generally have refused to accept. The 
other is the one which I am explaining. It is to take from the banks the ex- 
clusive privilege of controlling the money and credit, which they have by Gov- 
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eminent authority. The interest to borrowers must lie reduced to at least 
as low a rate as that now paid by the banks to the Government 

“An attempt will be made to fool tlie people by reducing the rate of Inter- 
est in some cases. That will, in a measure, help the individual borrower 
whose interest is reduced, but the reduction will be accomplished by expanding 
credits, so that while the hanks will collect less interest on a dollar they wilL 
collect interest on more dollars, thus preventing a reduction in the aggregate 
amount of interest paid. The public will find that it costs as much to pay 
interest, dividends, profits, and upkeep on $200,000,000,000 at 6 per cent as 
to pay 10 per cent on $120,000,000,000. Under our present system one or the 
other of those positions will develop very soon. I am referring to the proems 
rather than the exact figures. The owners of the great banks, through their 
banks, having received from the Government the exclusive privilege to monop- 
olize money and credit, will not cure which way they do it, as long us they 
can force the public to pay as much or more than it has been paying. If 
the Government instead of private individuals got the interest and paid it 
out for annual expenses, we would not have the present accumulation of 
vested property in favor of a few' who are permitted thereby to levy tribute 
to secure what tlie.v term a reasonable profit. 

“The Government itself, so far as practicable, should collect the interest in 
lieu of taxes. There must he organization of all the useful industries ia order 
that they may he financed by the Government as the banks are. This can 
be accomplished pra Heady the same w r ny as the organization of the hanks 
was. The farmers, the transportation companies, the home builders, the manu- 
facturers, and the municipalities, all should organize. To them all the Gov- 
ernment must extend privileges such as are now r given exclusively to the hanks. 
To facilitate this great work and aid in securing the means, the postal-savings 
banks must he opened to all depositors for the acceptance of checks, money, 
and evidences of credit to aid in financing, not exclusively the banks, but all 
useful industries and enterprises which under the present system are bur- 
dened with the shackles of usury. 

“Many are turning to the Socialist Party for a remedy, 1ml the Socialists, 
I believe, do not claim that their proposed remedy could be put in full opera- 
tion for a long time. If the Government will extend to all legitimate enter- 
prise the use of the public credit, such as that which it has given exclusively 
to the hanks, I am certain that more than half of our troubles about the high 
cost of living would be cured. Please understand me — I do not suggest taking 
from the hanks all privileges of doing business, but I do maintain that hankers 
should have no exclusive privileges. The banks should be made our servants 
instead of our masters, ami receive compensation ns servants, for the value 
of their services only. This can be accomplished most quickly in a nonparti- 
san way. The remedy. can be applied without hindering the enthusiastic office- 
seekers, proceeding as before in the name of their several political partis in 
an alleged attempt to bring about the millenium. As long as the progressive 
Republicans, the progressive Democrats, the progressive Progressives, and tin* 
progressive Socialists, and others, are divided into groiqw hostile to each other, 
the cause of humanity will progress slowly; for the reactionaries in ail the 
parties are consistent and ui>on all problems vital to them which require their 
cooperation they stand together and act as a unit. It may he jealousy among 
the officeholders and those seeking office that keeps the progressives in all 
parties from acting together. But it docs seem that jealousy should not exist 
among the voters, because their individual material interests are identical. 
It is the identity of material interest that ties the sj>ecial interests together for 
united action to maintain control ; but the material interest of the plain people 
to cooperate to prevent the special Interests from having control ami taking all 
in sight does not seem to work by the same rule. The plain people hurrah for 
the party and let the interests run away with the goods. 

“ Your honorable commission understands full well the significance of the 
main problem I have presented. If you broadcast its substance to the people, 
which the means placed by Congress in your charge enables you to success- 
fully do, the people of this country will soon control legislatures and Congress, 
and a remedy will be forthcoming which will stop the increasing prices and 
give to the toller less hours of toil and more of the substance that will supply 
them with the conveniences and demands of an honest and intelligent citizen- 
ship. It is merely a question of getting the right understanding home to the 
tollers on the farm, in the shop, stores, offices, on the railways, and elsewhere. 
Let these understand, and the manhood and womanhood of the citizenship of 
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this naturally great country of ours will respond to Its grandest opportunities. 
This is the people’s country, and the men and women of this country should 
run it for themselves and their posterity instead of, as now, ignominlously 
submitting to a policy enforced in practice which makes of them the slaves 
of usury.” 

Now, having closed my written statement, I wish to add verbally thnt what 
I have stated is the main proposition I have desired to call your attention to. 
And, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to call your attention also to a 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. This report is dated February 2. 
You will find on that date the Government of the United States had deposited 
with the bunks something over $71,000,000. It has been for the most of the 
time in the last six months about $80,000,000, but suppose we call it $70,000,000. 
Upon that sum the hanks are paying to the Government 2 per cent. As a 
matter of fact the banks are collecting directly for their own benefit 6 per 
cent approximately upon this $70,000,000, which you will see is 4 per cent 
in addition to wlmt they are paying the Government ; and therefore there is 
an indirect tax for the benefit of the banks which is added to the commodi- 
ties and the prices which we are paying for our common necessities of this 
difference between 2 per cent and 6 per cent. But that is not all. 

You know, as a matter of fact, that the total amount of money in the hanks 
is about $1,700,000,00<), and that by the process of banking it has been ex- 
panded so that the banks now have on deposit and are owing to depositors 
$19,100,000,000. The $1,700,000,000 has been expanded more than ten times in 
the form of credit. Now, this $70,000,000 which the Government has on deposit 
in the banks ; that is, taken from the Government Treasury, is also expanded 
by a like process. Therefore, instead of the hankers collecting interest upon 
this $70,000,000 alone, they are collecting interest also upon a largo amount 
of credit that is established by virtue of this $70,000, 000. That, I say, in regard 
to the general hank deposits, was multiplied more than 10 times. We will not 
assume that they have been able to multiply it more than 10 times in the 
case of the Government deposits, because the Government may draw upon the 
banks at any time for this sum. But they have increased and expanded the 
credits they are given by virtue of that $70,000,000 to a very large extent; 
and on that account the hanks are collecting many millions of dollars in the 
way of interest and profit above that which is directly collected by them upon 
the $70,000,000. This, too, is, in effect, a tax upon the people generally. 

Now, the proposition I am making (o you is tins: That there has got to he some 
measure of a reasonable return, which is comparative, reasonably favoring 
property in the one case, but not losing sight in the other case of the toilers 
of this country, whether on the farm or elsewhere. You have got to consider 
the two together; and instead of the courts going on in the future and legis- 
latures and Congress itself doing likewise, and measuring a reasonable return 
to capital upon the basis of what it can earn in speculation, it must be done 
with regard to what the toilers themselves are getting. So that both the 
tollers and the capitalists, as long as this system is followed out, will receive 
proportionately a fair return for the services that are rendered in the one 
case by the employment of capital and in the other case by the laborer. 

Now, that is the particular problem that I have wished to call your attention 
to, and I do not think I need to take any more of your Jtimo. Of course, I 
uni glad to submit to any questions you may wish to ask. 

Chairman Walsii. I think, as far as I am concerned, that states it very 
concisely and well; and we will be glad to make that a part of our record, and 
If we issue a bulletin, to put it in the record. 

Mr. Lennon says he was convinced of that a long time ago. 

Congressman Lindbergh. I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Chairman Walsh. We thank you very much, Mr. Lindbergh, and we are 
sorry, in behalf of the commission, that we could not have given you a better 
place In the program ; but we are limited in time. 

Mr. Lindbergh. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. I wished simply to 
get the facts before the commission so that you may have them in your pro- 
ceedings. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

At this time the commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning 
nt 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.45 o’clock p. m., Friday, February 5, 1915, an adjournment 
was taken until Suturday, February 6, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. in., at the same 
place.) 
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New York City, Fcburary 6, 1915—10 a. m. 

" Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Garretson, 
Ballard, and Commons. 

Chairman Wai.nii. Frederick A. Cleveland. Is Mr. Cleveland here? Please 
take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Cleveland. Frederick A. Cleveland. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Cleveland. In New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Cleveland. Director of the bureau of municipal research. 

C’h airman Walsh. Director of (lie bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cleveland. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission received a letter from you, Mr. Cleve- 
land, under date of the 2d. stating that there had been injected into the pro- 
ceedings of the commission statements that reflected on the integrity and 
professional character of yourself and associates ill the bureau of municipal 
research by Dr. Allen. First, what are the statements that were injected into 
the hearing and reflected on the integrity of yourself and associates? 

Mr. Cleveland. May I rend the letter, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. May ,\ou read what letter? 

Mr. Cleveland. The letter to which you refer. 

Chairman Walsh. I will certainly allow you to. You mean the whole letter? 

Mr. Cijsveland. No; the half page of the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. To which you refer? 

Mr. Cleveland. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You may read the whole letter if ><m care to; that is, the 
letter from which 1 just quoted, you mean? 

Mr. Cleveland. The reason I ask is because it was not quoted, and this 
statement of my request, if I may read the letter, I think we will get It be- 
fore us. 

Chairman W\lsh. Very good. 

Mr. Cleveland (reads): 

“ Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

“ (lliainmm lmUixhial Jtclalioii* Cominisxion, Xnr York City. 

“ Dear Sir: Mr. William H. Allen, who is employed by your commission, has 
issued to the public, and there has been injected into the proceedings of your 
commission, statements that reflect on the integrity and professional character 
of myself and my associates in the bureau of municipal research. I therefore 
ask that you incorporate the inclosed statement of facts in the record of your 
commission, and in order that there may he no grounds for the charge of mis- 
representation or unfairness, I ask that I may lie sworn ns a witness before 
the commission tinder oath. A copy of this request is already sent to each 
member of the commission. 

“ Very truly, jours.” 

Chairman Walsit. You do not mean to say that T made a misstatement, but 
that I did not read the whole letter? 

Mr. Cleveland. 1 mean to say that the statement of the chairman was that 
t lie letter alleged that there had been injected into the proceedings of your 
commission -statements that reflected on the personal integrity and professional 
character of myself by Dr. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. And your associates in the bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cleveland. But by Dr. Allen; I made no such claim. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean to say that Dr. Allen did not inject those 
statements into the record? 

Mr. Cleveland. As far as I know he did not, but that he Is employed by 
your commission. 

Chairman Walsh. What I meant to ask you at first and ask you agalp is, 
What has been injected into the proceedings of this commission in the fqrm of 
statements, first, that reflect on your integrity? 

Mr. Cleveland. I assume that you wish to have me state In brief and char- 
acterize it rather than attempt to go back to the record and pick out the par- 
ticular thing? 
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Chairman Walsh. Certainly, I would not have you go hack to the record, but 
state what has been injected into the proceedings of the commission that you 
say reflects upon your integrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. I understand that what are called the large foundations are 
being inquired into by your commission; that Mr. William H. Allen, formerly a 
director of the bureau of municipal research, has been made a special agent of 
the commission for this purpose; that the forms of questions asked by Mr. 
Allen and your commission are such as to be tantamount to the charge that the 
})ower to subsidize^as been used to influence the activities anti ideals of 
scientific, educational, and philanthropic agencies. 

Now, so far, we have no greater or different status than any other citizen in 
this industry ; but I also understand that the bureau of municipal research has 
been pointed to as an example, and the manner of inquiry has been such ns to 
be tantamount to the charge that the bureau of municipal research has been 
subverted by the influence and the conditional gifts of Mr. Ttockefeller and Ihe 
Rockefeller Foundation ; that as a protest against such influence Mr. Allen 
resigned as director from the bureau of municipal research. 

Chairman Walsh. Who said that; you mean that was implied in the ques- 
tion V 

Mr. Cleveland. Yes; 1 mean — and stated by Dr. Allen when in the employ 
of this commission to the public press 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Please first confine yourself to anything 
that has been injected into the proceedings in the way. of statements that reflect 
on your integrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. The form of tin 1 questions so far as I have heard them. 

Chairman Walsh. Please indicate the questions that reflect upon your in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. It would ho necessary for me to have a copy of the proceed- 
ings before me and time given to indicate them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard any one question? 

Mr. Cleveland. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Cleveland. I heard a part of the testimony of Mr. (hitting while under 
examination by this commission. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the question that reflected on your integrity 
that was asked of Mr. Cutting by the chairman or any member of this com- 
mission? 

Mr. Cleveland. T can not refer to it by the page for the exact wording of 
the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the substance of it. 

Mr. Cleveland. There was a large number of them that could have no other 
purpose than to indicate that the purpose of the question was to bring out an 
undue influence exercised on the part of Mr. Rockefeller and that Mr. Allen 
had resigned as a protest against that influence. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the substance of one question asked of Mr. Cutting 
or any person else that you claim now reflects upon your integrity? 

Mr. Cleveland. My claim is this, that the import of all such questions re- 
flected on the integrity of myself and my associates. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you call this question a reflection upon your in- 
tegrity if I asked Mr. Cutting whether or not he obtained $20,000 from John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., under conditions that he would change certain of the pro- 
cedures of the bureau of municipal research ; would you call that a reflection 
upon your integrity? 

Mr. Cleveland. I should say that the use of such a question in an ex parte 
proceeding may he so used and, as I read the record, was so used. 

Chairman Walsh. If you wanted to inquire into that, liow would you inquire 
into It except by asking the question? 

Mr. Cleveland. During any ex parte proceeding there is only part of the 
story brought out ; that is the substance of my protest. 

Chairman Walsh. And is that the substance of your claim, that statements 
were Injected into the proceedings of the commission that reflected on your 
integrity? 

Mr, Cleveland. The substance of the claim is, as I have stated, that the whole 
implication, if not the charge which has been made by Mr. Allen to the public 
press while ill the employ of this commission through those questions, that those 
of us who are in tlie employ of the municipal bureau of research have been 
bought up for $20,000 and are simply acting as cat’s-paws for the Rockefeller 
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Foundation. That I consider a reflection on our integrity and professional 


Chairman W alnh. Certainly ; if you think you have been called a cat’s-naw it 
would be a very degrading reflection and would l>e a reflection, but I am trying 
to find out now wherein there was even any question asked that you say was a 
reflection upon your integrity. J 

Mr. Cleveland. I will be very glad to go over the record, if I may la* sup- 
plied with a copy, and mark such things for your information as seem* to carry 
that implication. 3 

Chairman Walsii. I have supposed that inasmuch as you had written tins 
letter that when you were placed upon the witness stand you would be ready 
to state what reflection was made ui>on your character and integrity 

Mr. Cleveland. I had assumed when I came here that it would not Ik* neces- 
sary to read into the record the things that were already in the record. 

Chairman Walsh. But perhaps you have made other assumptions in which 
you will he disappointed? 

Mr. Cleveland. Possibly. 

Chairman Walsh, If you are not able to give us that now, I wish you would 
take from tins record the questions asked any witness which you claim implied 
a reflection upon your integrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. I would he very glad to. I will not ask you to produce for 
instance, a question that was directly asked by Prof. Commons as to whether 
Vf t l ° f-^; 000 "hich was agreed to be given at a luncheon at which Mr. 
cutting and Moruwetz were in attendance did not influence the bureau of 
municipal research in changing certain of its policies, because that question was 
asked for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not that was true, and Mr 
Cutting made ins statement which, of course, will have to be analyzed and 
weighed and passed upon Anally by the whole commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would describe what you have said abend 
any alleged injection into the proceedings of anything that reflected upon your 
integrity, and please state what public statement Dr. W. H. Allen has made since 
lie was an investigator and an assistant of this commission which reflected unon 
jour integrity. 1 


Mr. Cleveland. I will he glad to submit to you a list of tho.se things, as 
gotten from the public press. I have not them at present. I was not served 
with notice until late last night to come here, and the stuff in the office that 
has had charge of preparing the data for this hearing, in compliance with your 
former request were all delayed until Just the time of the hearing on account 
of the Ilapld Transit tie-up. 

. Chairman Walsh. Please indicate the substance of any statement you flail 
in your mind that was made by Dr. Allen since he has been ail assistant to 
this commission which reflects upon your integrity, and refer to the statement. 

Mr. Cleveland. That he resigned from the bureau of municipal research pro- 
testing against the undue influence of John D. Rockefeller and of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


Chairman W\lsh. Where did that appear since lie has been an assistant to 
this commission? 


Mr. Cleveland. It has appeared in the public prints, and it has appeared 
as I have been informed, in many conversations with people. 

Chairman Walsh. First, in what public prints did that appear since Dr 
Allen has been an assistant of this commission? What patter? 

Mr. Cleveland. In the public press of the city of New York. I will l>e very 
glad to furnish you the clippings on such tilings as refer 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you remember any paper it was in? W T e might get 
it ourselves while we arc examining you. 

Mr. Cleveland. As I recall, the American or the Journal had some such 
statement in it — I would not he specific until I have a chance 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Attributed to I)r. Allen? 

Mr. Cleveland. Attributed to Dr. Allen, as I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. The Journal or the American. Now, do you recall anv 
other papers had any statement attributed to Dr. Allen that reflected upon 
your integrity? 1 

Mr. Cleveland. I would not care to answer without having an opportunity 
to go through my clippings. 

Chalrumu Walsh. What is the approximate date of this paper which has 
caused you to make this statement here on the witness stand? 
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Mr. Cleveland. Since the commission has begun its activities in inquiring 
into the foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just indicate the name of the persons to whom 
Dr. Allen, since he has been an assistant to this commission, has made state- 
ments which are deemed to be a reflection upon your integrity. 

Mr. Cleveland. I don't know that I care to. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you ought not to do it anonymously, Mr. Cleve- 
land, do you think? 

Mr. Cleveland. Deg pardon? 

Chairman Walsh. I say, you should not care to clothe that in anonymity, 
should you? Now, if you say Dr. Allen has stated something that reflected 
upon your integrity to certain persons, do you think that you should not give 
this commission the names of tlu»se persons? 

Mr. Cleveland. 1 think that is a question that should be asked Dr. Allen 
and 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I now ask it of you, inasmuch as you have 
stated publicly before this commission that Dr. Allen has made statements to 
individuals reflecting upon your Integrity since lie has been an assistant of this 
commission, that you give tlie names of those arsons, if you have any such. 

Mr. Cleveland. I can only say that it lias been so stated to me. 

Chairman Walsh. By l>r. Allen? 

Mr. Cleveland. Not by Dr. Alien. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Cleveland. By persons who said they laid talked with Dr. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are the> ? 

Mr. Cleveland. I don’t care to give their names. 

Chairman Walsh. Oive the name of one of them. 

Mr. Cleveland. 1 w ould prefer not to gne such names. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Clevetand. Because it would be — my testimony in that respect would not 
be more than hearsay. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn’t you call that mere scandal mougerlng, if you 
claim he made the statements and you can not give the names of the persons 
who claim they made them? 

Mr. Cleveland. I should say there 1ms been a great deal of that here so far 
in these charges ami implications with respect to the bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they ladies or gentlemen? 

Mr. Cleveland. I don’t care to suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they live in New York or elsewhere? 

Mr. Cleveland. In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they say they did not want their names known? 

Mr. Cleveland. They did not give me to understand that it was the purpose 
of having them publicly interrogated. 

Chairman Walsh. Aiv they members of the bureau of municipal research, 
any of them, or on your staff? 

Mr. Cleveland. They are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they members of any organizations that derive their 
funds from the same source? 

Mr. Cleveland. So far as I know, they were not. 

Chairman Walsh. They, of course, are persons of standing aud respectability? 

Mr. Cleveland. I so consider them. 

Chairman Walsh. And they did not say they did not want their names 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Cleveland. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with reference to your request that wc incorporate 
the statement of facts in the record of the commission, I would say that that 
will be complied with. It will be so incorporated. With respect to the request 
that you be sworn us n witness and examined under oath, that request will have 
to be denied. The policy of the commission is not to swear witnesses. 

Mr. Cleveland. Very good. 

Chairman Walsh. The letter that was served upon you last night contained 
« paragraph as follows (reading 1 : 

“The commission desires you should come prepared to tell us precisely each 
specific Instance in which Dr. Allen has made such statements during his con- 
nection with the commission and each specific statement which appears on the 
record of the commission which you deem to he unfair, and that you should be 
prepared to make a full answer to each of such statements.” 
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Now, then, I do not care to examine you any further upon that; but you 
may now take the statements that were made to these persons reflecting upon 
your integrity, and after stating what the statements were, make your reply 
thereto. 

Mr. Cleveland. I lm\e stated in substance what they were. 

Chairman Walsh. What were they? I did not catch it. What were the 
statements that were made to the other persons? 

Mr. Cleveland. That the policy of the bureau of municipal research has been 
changed, due to Mr. Rockefeller's influence, and that Mr. Allen had resigned 
as a protest against tiiat proceeding. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, without stating the source of your information or 
who the persons were, you may proceed now, and you will have a full oppor- 
tunity to answer in your own way those statements, as you have asked. 

Mr. Cleveland. My answer to the first proposition, that the policy of the 
bureau 1ms been changed, is that it has not. And in further answer to that 
proposition, I wish to say that all the persons, or a very large number of the 
persons, who were interested in starting the bureau are still with it and 
guiding its policies; that from the very beginning Mr. Rockefeller was one of 
a very large number of subscribers; that the only pledges that have ever been 
made are subscriptions given by Mr. Rockefeller (hat have any conditions 
whatever attached to them were obtained by Mr. Allen; and that the board 
has put itself on record, and the codirectors of Dr. Allen have put themselves 
(Hi record, as being against anj form of contribution that had any conditions 
attached or that would in any manner influence or bind the policy of its 
future action or limit the discretion of the board or of the staff; that the 
bureau originally undertook to make inquiries into the organization and man- 
agement of the government, to find out what the government was doing, and 
how it was doing its work, what results were being obtained, without any 
color or bias, and to do this as an independent citizens’ organization; that 
this is still the underlying purpose, policy, and motive of the board of trustees 
and of all the employees engaged by them; that in order there might be no 
question about the unbiased and disinterested attitude of the bureau in doing 
its work, it started out with an established policy of lirst preparing a state- 
ment of facts concerning any subject under inquiry, without comment or 
criticism, and submitting this statement of facts to the ofliciai or person 
responsible for the conduct of the otlice that was being studied, or taking up 
with the responsible oflicer or person any suggestion for change, enlargement, 
or amendment of this lirst draft of the statement of facts as submitted. This 
statement of facts first having been agreed to, the bureau then undertook to 
place before the officer its critical and constructive recommendations based on 
the statement of facts. It also undertook to give to the public officer its re- 
ports before it gave them to the public, in order that the officer might take 
such constructive steps as he might think desirable, with the facts before him, 
for the public good and before making the report and the statement of facts a 
matter of news. This is still the policy of the bureau of municipal research. 

During the lirst five years of the bureau’s existence Mr. Allen had little to do 
with the research work of the bureau, this being almost entirely iii the hands 
of Mr. Bruere and Mr. Cleveland during the last three yeurs. While Mr. Cleve- 
land was absent Mr. Allen had much to do with the bureau's research work, 
and it was during this period that serious differences developed with respect to 
abuses being made of the personnel of the bureau, and serious question was 
raised by the board as to whether the practices tiiat had grown up under Mr. 
Allen’s management were in harmony with its established policies. With re- 
sect to publicity Mr. Allen’s views have never been in harmony with those of 
Ids associates, and within the first year of the bureau’s existence a special 
committee was appointed to define its publicity policy, departure from which 
has since been the subject of frequent protest. When Mr.. Allen began more 
actively to participate in the bureau’s work, some three years ago, he first 
entered the educational field, and in this he not only attempted to go into the 
various institutional aspects of education but also to harshly criticize educa- 
tional theories and the ideas of professional educators. This practice, together 
with his personal attacks on educators, was the subject of protest from the 
members of the board. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to ask you at this point, Mr. Cleveland, what 
does Mr. Allen’s personality have to do with the subject, as you understand it, 
Mr. Cleveland? 
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Mr. Cleveland. I understand tlint the charge lias been made that the bureau's 
policy has been changed by the influence of Mr. Rockefeller, and that Mr. Allen 
has resigned as a protest against it ; and what I am attempting to point out to 
the commission is that the practices that grew up under Mr. Allen were at 
variance with the policy of the bureau, and it was the protest of the boqrd 
against that that led to Mr. Allen's resignation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was that charge made in the records of the hearing 
of this commission, do you claim, by any nerson? 

Mr. Cleveland. I claim that is is a fair interpretation of the whole spirit 
of the inquiry with reference to the bureau of municipal research that the 
bureau of municipal research lias been pointed out as a horrible example of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s influence. 

Chairman Walsh. Ry whom? 

Air. Cleveland. That that is a fair interpretation of the import of the 
inquiry. 

Chairman Walsit. By whom? 

Mr. Cleveland. That is the fair Interpretation ol the import of the question* 
in so far as the bureau of municipal research and Mr. Allen’s resignation has 
been brought into the question. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you mean questions asked Robert Fulton Cutting? 

Mr. C level vnd. I mean the whole proceeding. *<> far as it relates to the 


bureau of municipal research. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what other witnesses was any inquiry made sis to the 
bureau of municipal research except Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Clevki and. 1 have Aery limited knowledge of the proceedings of this. 

That growing out si part of the protest of the hoard against practices that 
laid grown up under Air. Allen’s direct management a number of the members 
of the board resigned, including Air. John B. I\\ lie, whose letter has been sent 
to you sit your request, and which sets forth specifically the objection of the 
parties That for two months after January 1, 1014. after Air. Cleveland was 
out and Air. Allen’s codirector objected to the other participation in the man- 
agement, and t here is a sequence of conferences with Mr. Allen, both by him 
and by a committee of the board, seeking to get a common basis of understand- 
ing for adjustment of what perhaps were and what would be conceded to be 
the policies of the bureau. That these were found to he fruitless, and the result 
was Mr. Allen and his codirector resigned. That this resignation brought the 
w hole matter before the general board, and the result is as known to you. 

Now, with respect to the second proposition about Mr. Rockefeller’s subscrip- 
tion and influence, l only wish to repeal what has been set forth in the state- 
ment which lias been made a part of this record. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. s , 

Air, Cleveland. And to add to this the further statement that a considerable 
part of Mr Allen’s time has been gi\en to an effort on his part to raise an 
endowment of $10,000,000 for the bureau of municipal research. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom? 

Air. Cleveland. Various persons. 

Chairman Walsh. Including Air. Rockefeller? 

Air Ct evkland. Well, an appeal made to Mr. Ro<kefelIer as well as to the 
Sage* Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation and very many other persons. 
It has been one after another. lie sought to obtain ail endowment, tor the 
bureau of municipal research, and to that end we have letters showing his 
effort to obtain the influence of prominent public men to be brought to bear 

nun n °W alsh. Well, do you deem that to he a reflection on Dr. Allen 
that he solicited money for this purpose from Mr. Rockefeller and others and 
in attempting to have influential persons assist in it? 

Air C lev ft and I only offer that as evidence that Hie inquiry which is being 
conducted by Air. W. H. Allen at this time is not wholly ingenuous. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that the situation created is pernicious qr 
otherwise: when a man leaves a bureau it might be stated that he did such 
things, that he solicited contributions of these men-— what do you think a situa- 
finn like that creates: what is your comment on it? 

tU Mr Om'Ktu«D. Mv comment is this, tlint. when a man persists in tlmt ilmvn 
to the time that lie is asked to resign and then suddenly comes out as a inis- 
Xnarv for the people as against that sort of thing, that it indicates that he 
(•ommission has in its employ one who bus prejudices and can not approach the 
thing fairly and uubiasedly. 
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Chairman Walsh. In oiher words then, following out your answer, I am 
just going to ask you this one question ; it is not clubby for a man to try to get 
money from these people and say anything to those after he goes out? 

Mr. Cleveland. I would say that it is rather this, that if a commission which 
is using the power of inquisition of the Federal Government employs an agent 
of ^his kind, it is not going to get the truth. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? Suppose you were out and we employed you. 

Mr. Cleveland. For the reason it is an ex parte proceeding and they are the 
very ones who are looking for the kttul of thing that can be used to get some- 
body, which is the psychology that seems to be back of part, at least, of this 
inquiry. 

Chairman Walsh. Who prepares all the answers to those questions? 

Mr. Cleveland. The questions, however, direct the course of tiie inquiry. 
They can not prepare the answers to the questions, but the questions 

Chairman Walsh. Did you understand that you could not make answer to 
the questions which were submitted to you and give a full explanation in 
regard thereto? 

Mr. Cleveland. I understood that when a person has had access to other 
persons’ records and lie is permitted to ask all the questions that he can, is in 
a position to put the other person in a position to explain things that need no 
explanation if the whole truth were told. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, if there Is anything of that kind which has 
occurred in this inquiry, proceed now and tell the whole thing. 

Mr. Cleveland. That is the reason I submit this statement of fact, because 
the inquiry was such as to limit the discussion of things and an attempt to 
answer the question would leave things unsaid that if injected into the record 
would give an entirely different view of the case. 

Chairman Walsh. And this statement you have made into the record contains 
the whole explanation to any questions that may have been asked by the 
commission? 

Mr. Cleveland. It is an attempt to set before you a number of statements of 
fact about three propositions to which this statement goes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, Mr. Cleveland, that if you deem that that does 
not set forth the facts in full, I wish that after you have called the attention 
of the commission to the statements made in the press, which you claim reflect 
upon your integrity and that of your associates, and after you have thoroughly 
considered what has been told to you by other people, that if you desire to 
supplement those with any statements of fact, we will be glad to have you do so 
and have it made a part of your record. Is there any statement you care to 
make orally at this time? 

Mr. Cleveland. I wish to say that the principal questions of difference that 
have arisen with respect to matters of policy have had to do with the scientific 
character of the work on the one hand and to its impartiality on the other, and 
It was thought by the board and by the associates of Dr. Allen that in both 
respects the work of (he bureau was being impaired by the manner in which he 
was conducting inquiries and by the use which he was making of the organiza- 
tion and resources of the bureau. 

• Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. As far as I understand the situation, Mr. Cleveland, 
it amounts to this: That we are investigating these foundations with reference 
to whether they are a menace to the public and with reference to their power 
to control public institutions, colleges, universities, which are supposed to look 
out for the interests of the public. I take it that your bureau of municipal 
research Is such an organization, and here is a concrete case presented to this 
commission where we may be able to pass judgment, not only on whether these 
foundations might possibly be a menace in the future, but whether they are 
actually now doing things which are a menace to freedom of investigation, to 
the right that a man has to hold his job in an institution of this character as 
against moneyed influence, and as to whether that influence is now being used 
to determine policy and to determine the personnel of investigations. Now, 
Mr. Cutting, the other day, in answering my question which I put to him, 
answered it in about that form, treating it in this way: That he, being a 
wealthy man and being as large a contributor as Mr. Rockefeller himself, must 
feel that was such an immaterial thing that if anybody wanted to believe it lie 
could not help it, arid so he did not give us any satisfactory answer. 

As the situation Is left with Mr. Cutting’s testimony there is no evidence to 
show whether the bureau of municipal research ever examined or ever 
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changed its policy and would have dismissed Mr. Allen had there been no 
Rockefeller Foundation in the question. 

The question at issue, by which we can judge of a concrete case, whether 
these foundations are a menace or not, would have to be decided largely by 
whether or not that policy would have l>een changed and Mr. Allen would h^ye 
been dismissed irrespective of the existence of the Rockefeller institution. |ti 
order to get that, there were three things, as I understand it, the method of 
publicity was changed — the investigation of pedagogical methods was changed, 
and the training school for those who expected to be experts in this line of 
work was either discontinued or planned to be discontinued. 

Now, what I should like to know would be such examples of the kind of 
publicity or the kind of investigation that was being conducted by the bureau 
to which you objected and from which we might then judge whether or not it 
was of sufficient importance to have caused a change of policy and to have 
caused the dismissal of Mr. Allen, irrespective of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Now, what was there on the matter of publicity that you objected to? I asked 
that question of Mr. Cutting, but he was unable to give me nny information. 

Mr. Cleveland. Before I answer tlmt may I say one word as to the form of 
the question? 

Commissioner Commons. All right. 

Mr. Cleveland. Namely, that In the statement preceding it the assumption 
has not been that the training school would be discontinued nor that publicity 
would he discontinued, but that the practices and management with respect to 
these would be changed in such a manner as to make it square with the estab- 
lished policy of the institution. Coming to the point of the publicity, I say 
that during the last three years 

Commissioner Commons (interrupting). Mr. Cleveland, if you will simply 
read the typical ones — pick out a few typical ones and file the others — give the 
typical ones that you refer to. - 

Mr. Cleveland. May I say that t lie first publicity of the bureau was begun 
the first year after its organization, in which Mr. Allen, who was employed 
almost entirely on the publicity contact side of our enterprise and the money 
raising, began to use the funds of the bureau to issue small leallets that could 
be sent in an envelope ; that at once, these matters coming before the attention 
of the board of trustees, question was raised about that form of publicity; and 
n committee was appointed, which finally accepted this as a form of publicity 
and reported favorably on it, but recommended that in that form the publicity 
should lie limited to quotations and excerpts from the public press or from any 
documents that were in the nature of expressions, either with respect to the 
work of the bureau or its interests ; that these would l>e used simply as a way 
of distributing; that is, making these clippings, or a press service — or an edu- 
cational service, I should say. The departure from that established policy of 
the bureau for municipal research luis been one of the causes of irritation. It 
was adhered to for a time, but every little while there would be a break away 
from it, and finally it was brought up in the hoard and understood that Mr. 
Cutting and another member of the board — which one I have forgotten, but 
I think Mr. Morawetz — were to pass on every one of these things before they 
w T ere sent out, but that was not done. Every little while something would get 
out without their having seen it. However, the exigencies or the limitations 
of time being urged, these were overlooked, and the matter was kept pretty 
well within those lines until about three years ago. I have forgotten — it is 
within the last three years at least, because I know it was during my absence— 
the publicity of tills kind was converted into two weekly publications, one 
called Efficient Citizenship and the other called Municipal Research, thereby 
giving them the status of publications under the postal laws of the United 
States and giving to the institution the benefit of what is called second-class 
postage, or the newspaper postage rate. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, have you some examples there? 

Mr. Cleveland. Now r , as example* of a departure from the policy of the 
bureau that these things should contain only the excerpts from others, here 
we have for exumple : 

ADENOID SMILE AND ADEXOrD AGE TABLES. 

The cut’s in the dumps, 

She’s botliered with lumen?, 

And nothing is really worth while; 

Her brain it is fogged, 

Her nose It Is clogged, 

And she’s wearing an adenoid smile. 
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This is on the first page of Eflicient Citizenship, a large part of which is in 
the nature of comment, editorial comment within the oflice, and not in the 
nature of excerpts. 

There were a large number of things of this kind, as for example, another 
oiift- No. (118; the other was (116, issued under date of May 10, 1913. This is 
Nf* 618, issued under date of May 17, 1913. There was a special number in 
between, which I do not happen to have before me at this time, Making Lemon- 
ade with Lemons, with some more of this kind of comment. 

Now, that is the kind of thing, and I could give you hundreds of those. 

Commissioner Commons. You might file them if you will, please. File those 
two with the record. 

(The witness hereupon introduced, in printed form, two leaflets, entitled, 
*• Eflicient Citizenship,” issued May 10 and 17, 1913, by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 261 Broadway, New York.) 

And here is another in which this appears: Civieity Like Charity Begins 
at Home. 

The Repobteb. Civieity? 

Mr. Cleveland. Yes; that is a newly coined word coined by the bureau of 
municipal research. 

That is the character of publicity that was repeatedly argued against while 
it was commented on as something that might be highly desirable for the 
purpose of propaganda, but for the purpose of popularizing an ideal it was 
thought that oui agency was not one that should employ — at least devote — 
those weekly publications to. 

Commissioner Commons. On what ground did you object to that kind of 

* publicity? Why was that not consistent with your bureau, if you say it was 
not? 

Mr. Cleveland. The thought was that it was— well, in the first place — it was 
in direct violation of the instructions of the hoard of trustees, which had taken 
this matter up and considered it in committee and decided against it. 

Commissioner Commons. I am trying to get at the reasons. 

* Mf. Cleveland. As to wliat were the reasons that moved the hoard of 
trustees, I can only tell you of the discussion that took place at the meetings 
at which I was present. I was not present and did not take up with the com- 
mittee the question in its del ibernti oils, but the reason advanced at that time 
whs that while it might be effective, and very effective, it would tend to give to 
the public a wrong idea about the methods and purposes of the bureau; that 
it was reaching out for publicity and that it lent itself more directly to hostile 
criticism than it did to constructive purposes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, take up the investigations or methods of 
investigation or subjects you refer to. 

Mr. Cleveland. You mentioned the management of the training school. 
The training school was organized for the purpose of giving men who were 
just out of engineering or technical schools— men who had little or no practical 
experience, but had laid a broad foundation for a career, and who wished to 
get into public work in one capacity or another, such as an investigator or 
employee of the Government, or an employee of one or another of those citizen 
agencies that exist in this country having a public interest. The thought was 
that this would give men an opi>ortunity to get in touch with public problems 
and Government work, and of working with men who were working on those 
problems or working under them. In other words, it would be a laboratory 
or clinical process of studying government. Now, as I said, the whole theory 
was that these men would work under direct supervision of those who had 
assignments on the staff, and when I came to get into active contact with that 
part of the management I found only a small percentage of the men had been 
so assigned ; that most of them were working independently and many of them 
were employed on assignments wherein they were to be used directly as the 
persons to make the report, and whose reports were to be relied on as basis for 

bureau action. „ , r . - .. . - r 

I raised the question about this as a matter of policy, and 1 found that Mr. 
Allen and I could not get into an agreement on the matter. As illustrating the 
character of assignment which has been made by Dr. Allen, and it illustrates 
both that the person was not assigned to work under a member of the staff 
who had his rei>ort to prepare— a technical or expert report to prepare as a 
basis for a conclusion, and also illustrates assignments to a subject that to my 
mind was entirely foreigu to the purpose of the institution. This assignment 
to Mr. Taylor 
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Commissioner Commons. JIow much experience hail Mr. Taylor had? 

Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Taylor had had the experience of a law clerk, I think, 
l>efore he had come in there, and had had a college education. He, by the 
way, was exceptional in that he had had some experience. But this was the 
assignment [reading] : % 

“ For the next few months there will he a great deal of discussion of/the 
possibilities of destroying or rehabilitating Tammany Hall. Talk of destroy- 
ing Tammany Hall is probably absurd. Talk of rehabilitation is equally ab- 
surd unless they go further than the making up of the men at the top. So 
far as I know there has never been a suggestion that the charter of Tam- 
many Hall be qualified or repealed so as to give its membership a voice in the 
management and more particularly a guaranty of complete publicity. It has 
no publicity as to what has happened. Please look into this thing and 
report when you see your way out as to the possibility of so reorganizing 
Tammany Hall by charter and by publicity provisions that it will become a 
veritable bureau of municipal research, plus training school for public serv- 
ices plus clearing house for adequate community relief discussion.” 

This is assignment 489 of November 5, 19114. 

One of the assignments was almost — which was before us concurrently at 
the time that we had our discussion. 

Another assignment made on the same day to a Mr. Zelger ; the assign- 
ment is as follows: 

Commissioner Commons. ITow much experience had he? 

Mr. Cleveland. He was a man, as I recall it, just out of college. I have 
a list of the men with their experiences here if you would care to have it in 
the record [reading] : 

“ The portion of Mr. Shroeder’s letter hereto attached which speaks of fish 
in Iceland. Take steps to see whether it would he possible for American 
shippers to have 'fish come from Iceland.” 

It was thought that that was in the nature of an expert problem in the 
first instance for which Mr. Zeiger was wholly disqualified, or not qualified* 
and second, that it had nothing to do with the purpose of our work. 

Now, with respect to the utilization of the bureau, or of the training- _ 
school men, independently on assignments, here are some of the assignments 
I brought to the attention of the hoard when this subject was under dis- 
cussion. This is an assignment to a Mr. Schneider, No. 030. 

Commissioner Commons. What was his qualification? 

Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Schneider, before he came to the training school, had 
been at work for — lie was a college graduate anil had been at work for the 
park and boulevards commission of Indianapolis. He had had quite a little 
of contact with that kind of a problem. This was an assignment that was 
given similarly to a large number of the men. It was entitled “Help Your 
City Complainants,” the purpose being to investigate complaints. The in- 
structions were these [ reading 1 : 

“Please remember that the first purpose of the assignment is to get in- 
formation promptly, and to suggest remedies.” 

My objection to that was that the complaints in nearly every instance had 
to do with more or less technical or intricate parts of the city’s business. 
At least it would require a man familiar with the subjects to know whether 
the complaint was well founded and what remedy, if any, should he applied. 
None of these men hud any such qualifications, or if they had, their proper 
place was not in this training school. 

Another, to Mr. Talnmdge, a man who had just come In and who had 
had experience, 1 think, as an insurance broker, or in an insurance broker’s 
office, or something of that kind. The assignment was [reading] : “ Re In- 
formation Concerning Automobiles Owned and Used by Various City Depart- 
ments.” 

The instructions [reading] : s 

“ The purpose of this study is to obtain the facts stated for the use of the 
bureau. The assignment to get information as a basis for bureau action.” 

Commissioner Commons. We will pass from that. We have not the time 

to go into it any further. . . , 

Mr Cleveland. I would like to say further in regard to this particular 
man I brought before the hoard three assignments of that man, one for the 
Investigation of automobiles, one for the purpose of obtaining information for 
the sinking fund commission, which will he of assistance to it in considering 
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requests made by the street cleaning department for renewal of leases, and 
one for the investigation of municipal buildings, for nohe of which did he 
. have any qualifications more than any boy that was out of college, and with- 
out any assignment to any person to have him work under supervision. 

^Commissioner Commons. Take up the next question of the investigation of 
the public schools. What have you to say upon the question of the policy 
ana of the method that you Objected to? » 

Mr. Cleveland. The methods that we objected to there was the sort of 
public pickling process that grew out of that was based on one thing and 
another that had been published or issued either by the board of education 
or by the persons who had been employed by the board of estimate and 
apportionment to investigate the board of education, and as a large amount 
of the publicity which will be submitted to you as you suggest will bear out 
that subject. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, on what date did you first get this matter 
of criticism? 

Mr. Cleveland. Before I leave that may I say one word? $ 

Commissioner Commons. We only have a very few minutes, and we will have 
*jto take that up, ns I say. 

Mr. Cleveland. I wish to call attention to the incident of my having been 
forced to apologize to the court of the city of New York — the supreme court — 
for a kind of statement that was gotten out reflecting ou them, which was one 
of the things brought before the board. 

Commissioner Commons. You may file that, if you will. 

Mr. Cleveland. Be very glad to have it. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the date when you first took up these 
matters of criticism, or when it was first taken up? 

Mr. Cleveland. They were first taken up when I was still employed on the 
customhouse work and only occasionally at the bureau. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat date was that? 

Mr. Cleveland. Along in November and December of 1013. 

Commissioner Commons. What did you take up then? 

Mr. Cle\ eland. 1 was still— had the responsibility of a director, although I 
was not active in the management. I took lip a number of these questions 
that I have referred to at that time and discussed them at length with Mr. 
Allen, and also participated In the controversy. I say participated in — was 
present at conferences concerning the controversies between Mr. Allen ami Mr. 
Bru£re. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any correspondence relating to that? 

Mr. Cleveland. There was no correspondence. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the next date at which jou took up any- 
thing? 

Mr. Cleveland. Then, after January 1, Mr. Brugre having resigned and I 
having been made free for active work, when I came into the active manage- 
ment or responsibilities there we lmd almost daily conferences on various things; 
and T found, after some two months and after six hours of conference on the 
28th of February, that there .was no possibility of Mr. Allen and me agreeing on 
any question that had to do* with the work or the management of the work of 
the bureau of municipal research; and on the next day, which was Sunday, 
March 1, I wrote my letter of resignation and submitted It on the 2d. 

Commissioner Commons. What action was taken by the board on your letter 
of resignation? 

Mr. Cleveland. It was sent to the chairman of the board. The chairman of 
the board asked me — there was nothing said in it reflecting on Mr. Alien— 
asked me why I was resigning, and I told him, as I had indicated in the letter,* 
that I had other work to do. And he said that he was very much disappointed, 
and he felt that the other members of the board would feel very much disap- 
pointed that I would go away from them, when Mr. BruSre had already gone 
out, and they had been depending on me to help out ; and I said, “ If you are 
going to put me In the position of running away from responsibility,” I said," 
“ the board will have some questions to decide.” And he wanted to know what 
I meant, and I told him these questions of policy could not be agreed on and 
that the bureau of municipal research, as I understood, was composed of the 
board of trustees, and that Mr. Allen and I were only employees; and that its 
policy should be determined by the board and, so far as I was concerned, they 
would have to determine it if I remained. Then he wanted to know if there 
could not be some arrangement made similar to that which first obtained the 
first five years, under which we would have a division of responsibility ; and I 
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said I had tried to talk out wittuMr. ARen various possibilities in that lino, and 
said I was ready to take any part of it, all of it, or none of it. And then he 
came to the bureau — this was over the telephone that we were talking — and he 
sat down with Mr. Allen and me, and on Mr. Allen’s motion we agreed to a type* 
written memorandum of the subdivision of responsibility, the important feature 
of which was that I would be given charge of the work of the staff and or the 
professional and technical work, and Mr. Allen wduld have the training school. 
That lasted 24 hours. It is unnecessary to say what happened, but it was 
found that my orders were being countermanded, and the only thing to do was 
to put it squarely up to the board. And on* the 24th of March the board acted 
on the proposition presented by Mr. Cutting, practically confirming that memo- 
randum, but to no purpose; and the tiling drifted along until May 13, when the 
board finally took its action. 

Well, I would say that there was an executive commillee meeting, which 
finally decided on certain questions of policy which indicated very dearly that 
the board would not support the contentions of Mr. Allen. 

j^Commissioner Commons. Was that after the arrangement was made with 
Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Rockefeller — the request sent to Mr. Rockefeller to tako* 
up the question of next year’s funds, as I recall, was on the 7th of January, 
but there was no response to that, and no contact with him, so far as I know, 
except by Mr. Allen, until the 20th of April, when at his request Mr. Cutting 
met him at luncheon to talk over next year’s finances. And while I was not 
present at that conference, and In fact up to that time had never been in con- 
tact with Mr. Rockefeller or any person in the Rockefeller Foundation with 
respect to any business of the bureau, Mr. Allen having done all those things. I 
was present at a conference immediately following Mr. Cutting's return to the 
bureau and telling Mr. Allen and me what had happened. Mr. (hitting stated 
that in taking up this question of funds that Mr. Rockefeller had said that he 
was just as much interested as he ever had been in the .work of the bureau, as 
originally planned, and as lie understood it was being carried on pursuant to 
the policies of the hoard until comparatively recently — within a recent period. 
That during that time the bureau had branched out on a lot of things — a 
number of things— with which he- was not in sympathy; that if there could he 
some way devised whereby he could know what he was contributing to. that he 
would be very glad to consider a contribution for the next year, and he did 
not wish to he considered as having stated arbitrarily that he would not con- 
tribute in any event, but that he did not feel like contributing to things that 
he did not have any interest in; and in that he referred to the questions — the 
very questions — of publicity, of the use of the training-school men on service, 
which had come to his attention through the reports that had been made by the 
training-school men, and with respect to the — well, what was called the out- 
side work — the use of the large part of the staff for work outside of New York. 

Commissioner Commons. Getting back to my first question. Suppose the in- 
fluence of Mr. Rockefeller had not come in at this date; do you think the policy 
of the bureau would have been changed in the same way as it has been changed? 

Mr. Cleveland. May I say on that point exactly what Mr. Cutting said on 
that matter? 

Commissioner Commons. He said it had not been, but I want to know what 
your idea is. 

Mr. Cleveland. Well, the affairs to which the policy of the bureau — the dis- 
tinguishing policies from practices— must necessarily he a matter for determina- 
tion by the board. But Mr. Cutting on that day said that he told Mr. Rocke- 
feller that he had not raised a question that had not been prominently before 
the board and on which they had committees at work, and that so far as he 
could find out that a question of that kind had already been determined in the 
minds of the board of trustees. Furthermore, that the expressions of meetings 
at which I was present showed conclusively-— that is both before and after 
this period — that every member of the board, before this discussion arose, was 1 
tlrmly convinced on the subject and had firmly determined as to what his action 
would be with respect to making the recent practices square with what they 
understood to be their continuing policy. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you put up to the board the issue of either you 
or Allen getting out of the board? 

Mr. Cleveland. I only resigned. At that time I did not know how the board 
would stand on any question of controversy between me and Mr. Allen. He 
had been here all 'of the time and I had been away except for the last two 
months, and I assumed they were quite familiar with the things I had objected 
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to In the private conference with him, that had not, up to that point, been 
brought up openly in the board ; and therefore I resigned. 

Commissioner Commons. Was this a i>ersonal issue between you and Dr. 
Allen, or was it based on a question of policy? 

Miv Cleveland. Absolutely on a question of policy. We never had any ques- 
tion of personal issue except one growing out of the methods of work and the 
practices that had grown up under Mr. Allen’s management 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you, Mr. Cleveland. 

(The letter and statement previously submitted by Mr. Cleveland are as 
follows :) 


Bureau of Municipal Research, 

Ac ic York, February , 2, 1915 . 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Industrial Relations Commission, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Mr. William H. Allen, who is employed by your commission, lms 
issued to the public and there have been injected into the proceedings of yotir 
, commission statements that reflect on the integrity and professional character 
of myself and my associates in the bureau of municipal research. 

I therefore ask that you incorporate the inclosed statement of facts in the 
record of your commission; and, in order that there may be no ground for 
charging misrepresentation or unfairness, I ask that I may be sworn as a 
witness and examined tinder oath. 

A copy of this request is being sent to each member of your commission. 

A T ery truly, yours, 


F. A. Cleveland, Director. 


Statement of Facts. 


THE ORIGIN OF 1 HE BUREAU. 

The one novel idea in the organization of the bureau of municipal research 
(the continuous employment of a staff by a citizens’ agency to keep in .touch 
with the Government and what it is doing, and to cooperate in constructive 
work) had been discussed for many >ears before 1007. In its issue of March 
11, 1901, this was the subject of an editorial in the New York Tribune, which 
was clipped by Mr. Frank Tucker and sent to Mr. (hitting as something to 
which he should lend his support. Soon after this a formal proposal to create 
a bureau or department of civic affairs of the chamber of commerce was 
prepared by Mr. Tucker and taken up by Mr. Cutting a\ i tti Mr. Charles Stewart 
Smith, a prominent member of that body. When Mr. Allen came to New York 
ids assistance was invited. While engaged professionally oil work of this 
kind, Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland became impressed with the need for an 
independent agency, supported by citizens, which would be equipped to obtain 
information about the management of public affairs, and follow up and support 
the constructive measures of public officers. When Mr. Cleveland became 
a member of the mayor’s advisory commission on finance and taxation in 
January, 1905, he actually employed an outside staff in this manner. 

In February, 1905, Mr. Cleveland prepared a written prospectus for the 
organization of a permanent “ Bureau of municipal research,” at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Tucker, and placed it in Mr. Allen’s hands, with the understanding 
that he would undertake to raise money for it. This brief was used for some 
time by Mr. Allen and several conferences were arranged with professional 
and business men. Later in November, with the help of Mr. Tucker, Mr. Allei*. 
prepared a revised statement and circulated it under the title of “ Brief for* 
the Establishment of, an Institute for Municipal Research.” 

In the latter part of 1005 Mr. Cutting decided to support the effort at the 
rate of $1,000 per month for a year, to make an actual demonstration of what 
■jcould be done; and with this fund Mr. Henry Brii6re was employed to take 
Ultrarge of it, taking over on his staff some of the men who had been working* 
~wlth Mr. Cleveland. The work was financed by Mr. Cutting and conducted 
by Mr. Bru£re as the “Bureau of city betterment,” a branch of the citizens* 
union, of which Mr. Cutting was president. The success of the first year ’a 
effort led Mr. Cutting to ask Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller to join him, 
and the bureau of municipal research was incorporated in 1907, with Mr. 
Cutting, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Alien, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. George McAneny, Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mr. Edwin R. A. Sellgman, and Mr. CarroU D. Wright as 
trustees. Mr. Bru£re was the first director of the bureau. Mr. Cleveland was 
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brought in ns director on the technical side and Mr. Allen was made director 
in recognition of his ability as a promoter and advertiser. 

THE PURPOSE AND POLICY OF THE BUREAU. 

The bureau originally undertook to make inquiries into the organization «nd 
management of the Government, to find out what the Government is doing, 
how it is doing its work, and what results are being obtained, without color 
or bias. This is still the underlying purpose and motive of the board of 
trustees and of all of the employees of the bureau engaged by them. 

In order that there might be no question about the unbiased and disinter- 
ested attitude of the bureau in doing its work, it started out with the estab- 
lished policy of first preparing a statement of facts, without coiuinelit or > 
criticism; of submitting this statement of facts to the official or to the person 
responsible for the conduct of the office that was being studied, of taking up 
with the responsible officer or person any suggestion for change, enlargement, 
or amendment of the first draft of statement of fact, as submitted. A statement 
of tacts having thus been agreed to, the bureau then undertook to place before 
the officer its critical and constructive recommendations based on the state- 
ment of facts. It also undertook to give to the public officer its report before 
it gave it to the public, in order that he might take such constructive steps as 
he might think desirable for the public good before making the report a matter 
of news. This is still the policy of tlio bureau of municipal research. During 
the first five years of the bureau’s existence, Mr. Allen had little to do with the 
research work of the bureau, this being almost entirely in the hands of Mr. 
Bruere and Mr. Cleveland. During the last three years, while Mr. Cleveland 
was absent, Mr. Allen had much to do with the bureau’s research work, and it 
was during this period that serious differences developed w ith respect to the uses 
which were made of the personnel of the bureau and serious question was raised 
by the board as to w T bet her the practices that had growm up w r ere In harmony 
with established policies. 

With respect to publicity, Mr, Allen’s views have never been in harmony with 
those of his associates, and within the first year of the bureau’s existence a 
special committee was appointed to define its publicity policy, departure from 
which has since been the subject of frequent protest. 

When Mr. Allen began more actively to participate in bureau work, he first 
entered the educational field; and in this he not only attempted to go into the 
nr ions institutional aspects of education, hut also to harshly criticize educa- 
tional theory and the ideals of professional educators. This practice, together 
with his personal attacks on educators, was the subject of protest by members 
of the hoard. 

Further questions were raised as between the directors with respect to prac- 
tices pertaining to the professional-service work undertaken for compensation, 
management of the training school, office organization and discipline, and other 
matters, many of which were not brought before the hoard. 

During the period of these controversies, several members of the hoard of 
trustees resigned, the last being Mr. John B. Pine, his letter, with statement of 
reasons, being dated February 20, 1914. 

Effective on January 1, 1914, Mr. Burere resigned as codirector. 

For tw r o months after January 1, 1914, efforts were made by Mr. Allen’s re- 
maining codirector, who had then returned to active participation in the man- 
agement, to find a basis whereon an agreement could be reached with respect 
to bureau work, either by a definition of duties or by a subdivision of re- 
sponsibility, which could be presented as a formal proposal to the hoard of 
trustees. 

Finding that this was impossible, on March 2, following a six-hour confer- 
ence on February 2S, Mr. Cleveland submitted bis resignation to the board of 
trustees, recommending that the management be turned over to Mr. Allen. 

The resignation of Mr. Cleveland brought the chairman of the board into ; 
the matter and an agreement, in writing, was made with respect to the division^, 
of work, to no avail. 

A formal proposal along the same lines was then brought before the meeting 
of the board of trustees (Mar. 24, 1914) and a resolution was passed defining 
the jurisdiction and authority of eaeh director, with no better result. 

Again the questions in controversy were taken in hand by the chairman of 
the board, but as it became evident that it was necessary for the board to 
formally decide matters of policy, the questions in issue were formulated aud a 
meeting was called to pass on these May 13. at which Mr. Allen submitted 
what he has been pleased to term, “An alternative to the Rockefeller proposal.” 
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FACTS ABOUT THE ROCKEFELLER SUBSCRIPTIONS AND INFLUENCE. 

Although Mr. Rockefeller and the Rockefeller Foundation have been among 
the liberal contributors to the support of the bureau, the total of all the con- 
tributions from both sources has amounted to only about 10 per cent of the 
funds expended. (See “List of contributors,” Exhibit I.) 

During 1907 Mr. Allen sought to obtain large financial support from the 
Sage Foundation and the Carnegie Institution, as well ns from Mr. Rockefeller. 

In May, 1908, Mr. Allen wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, emphasizing the need for a 
permanent endowment. In November, 1908, Mr. Allen again sought to enlist 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie in obtaining large support for the bureau. 

From 1910 to 1914 Mr. Allen frequently urged Mr. Rockefeller and his asso- 
ciates to contribute to the bureau. 

In 1913 Mr. Allen obtained from the Rockefeller Foundation, on his urgent 
solicitation, $30, 0(X) for a special investigation to be controlled by him, although 
at that time Mr. Rockefeller’s subscription to the general fund of the bureau 
was only $2,000. 

As late as December, 1913, lie stated that he still hoped to get from Mr. 
Rockefeller an endowment, and cited the fact that he had obtained a special 
fund of $30,000 a year before ns the reason to hope for such a result. 

The only contributions to the bureau by Mr. Rockefeller or the Rockefeller 
Foundation with restrictions attached were obtained by Mr. Allen, and the 
only difference between the subscription which Mr. Rockefeller made in 1914 
(the subject of Mr. Allen’s hostile criticism) and the $30,000 subscription of 
1913, above mentioned, is that the subscription of 1914 was to the general 
fund, without restrictions, whereas the 1913 subscription was to a special 
fund. 

The fact that Mr. Allen sought and frequently obtained special funds from 
Mr. Rockefeller and others, instead of gi\ing his thought and attention to 
obtaining general funds, the use of which would be for the free determination 
of the board, was one of the subjects of serious complaint against Mr. Allen 
by his codirectors. 

During the entire period of eight years Mr. Allen was the only one who had 
any considerable contact wilh Mr. Rockefeller or his associates in asking for 
financial support. 

During this period Mr. Allen also made various overtures 1o try to get Mr. 
Rockefeller to interest himself personally in the management and affairs of 
the bureau. 

In 1909 Mr. Allen proposed Mr. Rockefeller as a trustee and obtained the con- 
sent of the board to write a letter to Mr. Rockefeller, urging him to become 
a trustee, which Mr. Rockefeller refused to do. 

It was not until May, 1914, after Mr. Bruere had left the bureau and after 
questions had formally been raised before the board bringing into issue ques- 
tions of policy concerning the management on which the trustees could not 
agree and when, with the resignation of his codirectur before the board, there 
was a disposition shown not to accept it, Mr. Allen made it known that be 
thought that Mr. Rockefeller was exercising undue influence or that he objected 
in any manner to Mr. Rockefeller's contributions. 

A conference between Mr. Cutting, Mr. Morawctz, and Mr. Rockefeller took 
place on April 10, in resj>on.se to a request of Mr. Cutting made several months 
before, urging Mr. Rockefeller to take up the question of another five-year sub- 
scription, the last year of the previous one being about to expire. 

Upon the conclusion of this conference, Mr. Cutting immediately reported 
the conversation to the directors and stated that Mr. Rockefeller had raised 
question about the publicity and about the policy of the board, but that he 
had been told that every question he had raised lmd for some months been 
u before the board, further that Mr. Rockefeller had requested information about 
l certain details of bureau practices, and that lie bad suggested that he get his 
IjS^nformatlon from one of the directors. 

On the following day (Apr. 11), at Mr. Rockefeller’s request, Mr. Cleveland 
lunched with him to talk over the bureau’s methods and work. At the con- 
clusion of this conference a written memorandum was made and submitted 
to Mr. Allen, setting forth what questions had been raised and what had been 
the attitude of Mr. Rockefeller, this being the first conference that Mr. Cleve- 
land had ever had with Mr. Rockefeller about bureau work or bureau affairs. 

April 22 Mr. Allen wrote to Mr. Cutting, from Madison, a letter, an excerpt 
from which follows: 
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“ If it were not for the recent Flexner report, I should fee} justified in 
writing to Mr. Itockfeller and appeal for funds to supplement the meager 
budget that was voted for this study. * * * It is just the kind of oppor- 

tunity that those big foundations, which advertise that they are looking for 
opi>ortunities to serve, ought to take advantage of.” 

And in the same letter he says that he had asked the chairman of the special 
committee to study training schools for teachers in New York to “ make for- 
mal request for help of the general education board and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion.” 

What was heralded by Mr. Allen as a conference on the “ Rockefeller pro- 
posal ” in his published brief under the title “Reasons Why Mr. Allen Relieves 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Conditional Offer Should Not Re Accepted ” never took place. 

The meeting of May, 1914, referred to by Mr. Allen in his brief, was devoted 
entirely to the questions raised in a memorandum submitted by Mr. Cleveland 
with a view of getting an “ agreement on the main question raised in previous 
conference,” and when Mr. Allen tried to inject Ids so-called “ alternative,” 
was told that there never had been such a proposition. 

si; pro in l.\<; i;v idence. 

For all the statements of fact given there is supporting evidence in the form 
of letters, minutes, reports, and other documents in the tiles of the bureau, ex- 
cept in so far as they relate to personal conferences, in which cases the per- 
sons with whom the conferences were held are still in the service of the bureau 
and are still available as witnesses and may be sworn by the commission and 
their testimony obtained by the commission under oath. 


Exhibit I . — IAst of contributors to the Bureau of Cihi Betterment anti the 
Bureau of Municipal Research , Jan. / , t90(i, to Dee. ,31, 101 



Rockefeller, T. D 

Cutting, K. Fulton 

Carnegie, Andrew 

Karriinan, Mrs. E. II 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co 

Morgan, J. P., & Co 

Phipps, Henry 

Mot/, d. A 

Von Tngen, E. II 

Speyer & Co 

Whitney, Dorothy 

Schraeder, G. H. V 

Coffin, C. A 

Thompson, Col. Rol>t. M. 

Bacon, Robert 

Lawyers’ Title Guarantee & Trust Co. . 

Hopkins, George 13 

Morganthau, Henry 

Title Guarontoo & Trust Co 

Perkins. George W 

Morawetz, V Ictor 

Hudson Trust Co 

Baker, George F 

Bliss, Susan D 

Guggenheim, Murry 

Vanderltp, F , A 

Schifl, Jacob 

SchifT, Mortimer L 

Day, Joseph P 


Opaycte. L. E. 
Reaa, William 


A. 


Greenhut, Siegel-Coopor Co 

Kunhardt, WT B 

Davison, H. P 

Mercantile Trust Co 

Seligman, I. N 

American Exchange National Bank. . 

Beligman, J. W., A Co 

Martin, Bradley, Jr 

Warburg. Felix 

BHsa.ilrs. W. H 

Eastman, George 


1*123,400 
lift, 7X3 
5,3, (MX) 
51,. 300 

41.000 
29,200 
23,500 

19.000 
IS, 500 
15, 100 

11.000 
10,000 

7,500 
7, .300 
7,500 

7.500 
7,000 

7.000 
6, .300 
5,850 
5, .300 

5.000 

5.000 

4.100 

4.000 

4.000 

3.000 

2.500 

2.500 

2,110 

1.500 
1,250 

1.100 

1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
.1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Rhinelander Real Estate Co 

Marling, A E 

B arr is F orbes & Co 

V. S. Trust Co. of New York 

Kennedy, Mrs. John S 

Harmon, Win E 

Oelriehs <&Co 

Claflin, John 

Post, Jas. II 

Sohraoder, J. H 

Mason, Goorgo G 

l’>ne, Percy K 

Kane, John I 

S tel son, F. L 

Chambers, Frank R 

Saks & Co 

de Forest, Robt W .. . .. 

Bush, Mrs. Wendell T 

Childs Co 

Fourteenth Street Storo 

Greenhut & Co 

Greenough, John 

Kingsley, D P 

l*)ra & Taylor 

Mitchell, S C 

Simpson, Crawford & Co 

Smith, Howard C 

498 other individuals and organizations. 
George W, Perkins, treasurer T. S. P. S. 


Total.. 


DISTRIBUTION BY FUNDS. 


New York City , general . 
New York City, special. . 
New York State. 


Professional services (paid for) 

Training school for public service. . 


Total.. 


Total 

contri- 

butions. 


5 . 1,000 

71)11 

500 

500 

500 

600 

500 

500 

.300 

500 

500 

500 

450 

330 

300 

250 

250 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

250 

2.30 

250 

250 

260 

260 

250 

191,029 

120,000 


577,451 
79. 13*2 
11,125 
101,710 
120,000 

949,424 


1 1ncludes $30 000 disbursed by the bureau for the Curran committee police Investiga- 
tion. 
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TESTIMONY OP MR. ROBERT W. HEBBARD. 

Chairman Walsh. Your' name, please. 

Mr. Hebbard. Robert W. Hebbard. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Hebbard. I reside in Albany. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Hebbard. I am secretary of the State board of charities. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Hebbard. I ha\e held the position alogether about 16 years, and 4 years 
was commissioner of public charities in the city of New York ad interim. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it immediately prior to your service at Albany, Mr. 
Hebbard? 

Mr. Hebbard. No; it was after I had served a number of years at Albany; 
after I had served 10 years at Albany. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Hebbard. I am a member of the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. We have been directing a part of our investigation to any 
possible influence that may have been exercised upon any of these organiza- 
tions by the donors of money to the same, and Mr. Manly advises me to say 
to you, please, that we are limited in time, and if you have any such in your 
knowledge kindly give it to the commission in your own way. 

Mr. Hebbard. The American Social Hygiene Association is an amalgamation 
of the American Association for Sex Hygiene and the American Vigilance Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Morrow started the American Association for Sox Hygiene, which, 
went into this amalgamation something like a year and a half ago! as near as I 
can remember. The agreement was that 14 members of the board of directors 
of the sex hygiene association and 7 members of the Aigilance association should 
form the hoard of directors of the new organization, the intention being to have 
the federation policies control the work very largely. Dr. Eliot was elected 
president. Very shortly after that lie appointed an executive committee, which 
virtually has charge of the work. That executive committee was. however, not 
truly representative of that agreement. It contained on its membership Mr. 
Reynolds, Dr. Snow, Mr. Greene, Mr. James — Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Greene, and 
Mr. .lames being connected very directly with the Rockefeller interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Jerome D. Greene? 

Mr. Hebbard. Yes — and Miss Dodge, myself, and a Dr. Keyes. Very presently 
after that Dr. Eliot appointed Mr. Reynolds and Dr. Snow — or about that time — • 
to pay positions in the service of the association, Mr. Reynolds as counsel and 
Mr. Snow as secretary, Mr. Reynolds being paid .$0,000 and Dr. Snow $8,000 a 
year. This was contrary to* the membership corporations law of this State, 
which forbids any such appointment unless the by-laws of the organization so 
provide, or unless the hoard of directors by a two-tldrds vote so provides. I 
pointed this out in a letter to Dr. Eliot and also pointed out the fact that the 
executive committee was not truly representative of the board of directors, 
upon which I became immensely popular with the organization. 

This matter ran on in this way for about a year until finally I notified Dr. 
Eliot that unless the matter was properly settled it would have to he taken to 
court. That, as secretary of the State hoard of charities of this State I had a 
great deal to do with the management or supervision of the management of 
membership corporations, and that I was placed in the very" embarrassing 
position in continuing to he a member of a board of directors of an organiza- 
tion which itself was violating the specific provision of law, and as a result of 
that, within about a month a meeting of the board of directors was called 
and the payment was legalized. 

Now, I presume that Mr. Manly wishes me to testify with relation to certain 
action taken by Mr. Greene, 

The federation for sex hygiene had always had the union label on its paper. 
But at about the first meeting of the executive committee Mr. Greene very 
strongly objected to the union label continuing on the paper. It was explained 
to him that we desired to secure the cooperation of labor people generally In 
this work of sex hygiene, and that In order to do that it had been deemed 
necessary to have the union label appear on the paper. He finally compromised 
by agreeing to allow it to appear on the paper that was used for correspondence 
with the labor unions. 
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The net result of this amalgamation and action is that the funds of this 
organization have been practically used up. There was a guarantee fund for 
three years that amounted to about $100,000. The funds are now practically 
gone. The organization is absolutely in the control of Mr. Rockefeller’s lieu- 
tenant, and the board 1ms its hand out to Mr. Rockefeller for money to keep 
the organization going. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly make a written statement, Mr. Hebburd, 
of anything in addition now that you have in mind that will have a bearing 
upon the same subject, so that I may ask but one or two other questions? 
Do you understand that at the insistence of Mr. Greene this whole board adopt- 
ed this policy of sending out letterheads only to the unions with the union label 
on, so that they might expect their cooperation? 

Mr. Hebbard. That was a concession granted by Mr. Greene, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was the policy adopted thereafter — they sent out 
letterheads that went to the unions particularly with the union label on, so 
that they might get their support, and all others they sent out without the 
union label? 

Mr. Hebbard. That, as I say, was the policy adopted. I am very doubtful 
whether any paper has since been printed with the union label on it. I have not 
seem any myself. 

Chairman Walsh. If it were so done, Commissioner O’Connell would want 
to know what percentage of your general printing would have the union label? 

Mr. Hebbard. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Greene say what he objected to in the union label 
being on the stationery? 

Mr. Hebbard. He said it was undemocratic. 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, we liusf b*m* perfect order. 

That is all, thank you. You may ho excused. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN— Recalled. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Your name? 

Dr. Allen. W. H. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. And >ou have already testified that you were formerly a 
director of the board of municipal research? 

Dr. Alley. Y"es, sir. 

Chairman W alsii. Now, were you present when Mr. Cleveland testified here 
tins morning, Doctor? 

Dr. Allen. I was not present. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am going to ask you, if you will, because we are hurried 
for time, not to refer to any personalities of any kind, but from your experience 
state what fundamental suggestions > on have with reference to these founda- 
tions, from your inside experience and your observation as an investigator from 
the outside, and your reasons therefor, it being the understanding that we ad- 
journ very close to 1 o'clock. 

Dr. Allen. We have had sent to us a vast amount of material from the 
various foundations, and we have had written answers to a thousand or per- 
haps several thousand questions. It has been possible from original data that 
have come in to see the inside workings of some of the present foundations as 
has never been seen by me before even though I have been studying these mat- 
ters for some time. 

1 hn\e put together and just had placed on the desks of the commissioners 
some suggestions which I had thought in order for this particular question to 
make to the board tills morning. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would read that aloud into the record, and 
make your comments upon the same as you go along. 

Dr. Allen (reading) : 

“1. That all philanthropic agencies engaged in interstate philanthropy or 
investigation he required to secure a national charter and he made subject to* 
inspection and supervision by the National Government. 

“2. That no charter be granted to fewer than seven incorporators, and that 
the number of members be not reducible below a minimum of seven. 

44 8. That changes in the number of trustees above the minimum of seven be 
made only after advance notices of intention to change to the proper Govern- 
ment office and to the public.” 

* One reason for that Avns that the last two members of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, President Kllot and Mr. Hepburn, hud been added, Avithout compliance 
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with the laws of the State of New York, anti by au informal decision, with- 
out, as Mr. Greene stated in theh testimony, formal consideration or any formal 
procedure. If nine may be increased by two, nine may be decreased by two 
or four or six by the same process. 

Chairman Walsh. So that would leave a bourd, if thought proper, to consist 
of three? 

I)r. Allen. Easily. [Reading:] 

“4. That the chairman of every such corporation require that the corpora- 
tion work on the budget plan ; that modern business principles of organization 
and procedure be followed. 

“5. That the corporation budget may be voted by not fewer than the mini- 
mum number of incorporators. 

“ 6. That annual reports be required not only of cash in and cash out, but 
of work done and not done; whether income has been spent or allowed to 
accumulate; the returns and rates of return from each investment and from 
bank deposits.” 

For example, we have been referred to one set of securities which have 
suffered very great decline since they were given to one of the foundations. 

Mr. Walsh. What, are they? 

I)r. Allen. Particularly the pipe-line securities of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. What pipe-line securities? 

Dr. Allen. Well, there are several; they vary, six or seven pipe-line com- 
panies. 

Chairman Wat.sh. All carrying pipe lines? 

Dr. Allen. Yes, sir. After the decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the pipe lines were common carriers there was a very great de- 
cline, and that suggested the possibility of a great shrinkage in securities, 
which shrinkage, for the protection of the public and for the protection of the 
directors, should be made concurrently known to the public. It is also im- 
portant for the public to know whether bank deposits, as mentioned here, for 
example, are receiving the interest rates that might be received from wise in- 
vestment. [Reading:] 

“ Opportunities met and not met ; a number of meetings, and the attendance 
or absence of each member at each meeting of the board and of standing com- 
mittees.” 

These are suggestions from the annual report. [Reading:] 

' “ The organization of the corporation, its committees, and staff for the pre- 
ceding year.” 

For example, there is nothing in the report of the Rockefeller Foundation 
from 1902 to 1914 to show who the executive committee are, and to show the 
fact which might easily develop into a very important fact in the future. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean the General Education Board? 

Dr. Allen. The General Education Board. 

Chairman Walsh. You said Rockefeller Foundation. 

Dr. Allen (reading): “And might easily prove important” that tin* control 
of this board is with a personal staff of the donor. 

“The cost of each kind of work and of each important undertaking.” 

That, I think, is a very important beginning. Vast sums of money are being 
spent for investigation of various kinds, and if a foundation tries to put out a 
conflagration with an atomizer it is well for the public to know .Just how 
much energy has been put into one of its studies, and that Is the only way to 
tell whether the foundation is properly grounded. [Reading:] 

“ 7. That the number, character, and purpose of the applications received, 
but not acted upon favorably, bo reported and accompanied by a statement 
that all applications have been read and accounted for.; the failure to read an 
account for all applications to be reason for a special examination and report 
by the Government.” 

The information which In the last 20 years has gone into Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s wastebasket without being read, and has gone into Mr. Carnegie’s 
wastebasket without being read, if stated to the public in the United States, 
and if a few thousand dollars had been spent upon circulating it, would have 
done infinitely more than has been done by the tens of millions that have been 
put into the so-called benefactions and into the foundations. 

This statement I have made frequently both orally and published it years 
ago, and have proved it, I think, hy analysis of one giver’s mail for one year, 
and proved it again by information that we are getting In our returns here. 
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It is absolutely impossible with its present organization for the Rockefeller 
Foundation with its hundreds of millions of dollars if it is getting the mail 
which it is stated comes to Mr. Rockefeller, it is a physical impossibility for 
the present organization even to reud the letters, to say nothing about studying 
them and analyzing them. L Reading:] 

**8. That interlocking directorates be prohibited whether within u group of 
foundations established by one donor or between independent foundations; and 
that where donors wish to have the same man or men on several foundations, 
such donors be required to act under a single charter so that the ultimate con- 
trol and responsibility will be constantly advertised.” 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say as to the explanation that was made 
for having interlocking directorates, that it was difficult to get men in the 
country that had sufficient information, and that the persons so selected were 
among the few that had that information and were broad enough? 

Dr. Allen. It dates back to the too much reading of the divine right of 
kings, and is absolutely without warrant in fact. No effort has been made to 
increase the number. Any analysis of comparative work done by the organiza- 
tion will show that interlocking enervates and subtracts from vision and 
effort to do. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Dr. Allen (reading) : 

“9. That no foundation be chartered for the purpose ami with the power of 
giving away money to any organization of individuals or to any college, civic, 
charitable agency, etc. ; that only agencies be chartered which will direct the 
spending of money given away and assume responsibility for the efficiency and 
safety of the results, or if this proposal is too radical for immediate con- 
sideration.” 

It is not Mr. Carnegie who is pensioning the teachers of this country. It is 
the teachers of the country that are pensioning Mr. Carnegie. There is a con- 
ception of wealth stated by one man who said that “ 1 do not own a hundred 
million, I owe a hundred million.” And he kept on owing the hundred miilion 
so long as he is in the oiK»n, doing work, finding work for others, delivering 
the goods. He owns money when lie sits hack and retires at 40 or 50, gives 
100,000,000 here and 50,000,000 there for other people to seek. 

It is to enforce that, to keep men who have |K»wer to serve serving, instead 
of putting them in a i>ositlon to withdraw all this energy from business and to 
affect the men, the freedom of energy that others may put into the business. 
I am recognizing a distinction there between a man giving away money and a 
man establishing a foundation. If you say t<> this country Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller's secretary does not want us to do away with the union label, there is 
hardly an organization in the country that has the nerve to withdraw the 
label, but if, however, you say the secretary of a great national organization, 
a great foundation, with all the $100,000,000 that it has, wants that, at once 
you put a stopper on which will prevent analysis and free discussion of the 
facts involved. 

This suggestion is that we simply not in any way limit a man’s freedom to 
give. Freedom to give in the guise of a foundation is nothing more than a 
persona! giving, and no one should tune a right to exempt his fortune, or any 
part of his fortune, from taxation, because he calls it a foundation instead of 
personal. [Reading:] 

“10. That for the same reason employment agencies are prohibited from 
running lodging houses and mine operators from controlling railroads, no 
agency be chartered for the double purpose of giving away money to colleges, 
civic agencies, etc., and at the same time for investigating this prohibition not 
to Include agencies which have made special appeal for gifts of money.” 

There is no time this morning to go into facts in connection with this, but 
it will develop from the statistics given of the work of the great foundations, 
and which are current throughout the country, which scientific men and stu- 
dents and workers know are absolutely untrue, but they are afraid to say they 
are untrue, because they all want some of that money. \ Rending:] 

“11. Thut all national charters include provision for public examination of 
records, subject to reasonable restriction, such as control citizen inspection of 
governmental records.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation sent us a list of its contributions, but there Is 
one contribution which has been listed that does not appear in the present 
investigation or included In the gifts sent to this commission. It is an omis- 
sion, but It mav not be an unimportant omission; but if we had time there 
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are other reasons that might be given for the necessity of auditing and making 
it possible for closer supervision in order to see that these statements are 
correct. [Reading:] 

“12. That in order to insure periodic comparison of work done by founda- 
tions with opportunities for service which have been presented to them, and 
in order to keep the burden of proof upon the foundations rather than upon 
an unorganized, unwatchful, and generally uninformed public sentiment, the 
life of a charter be limited to 20 years (suggested by Julius Rosenwald), 
renewable by the same process as originally granted it.” 

It makes all the difference in the world upon whom the proof is put. It Is 
not to the interest of a foundation to ask for the withdrawal or appeal or 
amendment of its charter. Put it the other way around and say that the 
foundation must come back to the public and find out whether or not it should 
be continued, and it seems to me that the suggestion for periodic analysis 
would be a good thing. [Reading:] 

“ 13. That the distribution of endowment funds or other funds not intended 
for current distribution be made only nfter notice has been given to the Gov- 
ernment or public officers as to the intent to distribute, and as to the particular 
proposals for distribution.” 

In these charters we find it is left with the members of the foundation to 
decide as to the distribution of the funds, and if to-morrow the Rockefeller 
Foundation wanted to give away $100,000,000 that would be its own business, 
and they could do that before the public would know anything about it. 
i Reading :1 * ^ 

“14. That any findings of fact regarding public or private agencies or offi- 
cers he submitted to such agencies or officers for confirmation or modification 
according to the truth before being finally incorporated in a report for the 
public or for the governing board of the corporation.” 

It is a pretty serious thing for a public official, say, out in Washington or 
Wyoming to find that a New York City newspaper and other papers all over 
the country have published unchallenged remarks in the annual report of a 
great foundation which he has never had a chance to protect himself against. 
[Reading:! 

“15. That the fact base of all generalizations and proposals made with re- 
gard to the fields involved in such proposals he clearly stated, together with the 
proposals, namely, how many men were seen; how many record; were exam- 
ined; how long the investigation took; what conferences were held,” etc. 

“ 16. That each national charter require that all facts regarding matters to 
come before trustees at board meetings or before committees authorized by the 
hoard be submitted to trustees or committees at least 10 days in advance of 
meetings, and that all reports of action taken by committees he reported to 
trustees not on such committees immediately after such action is taken, and 
that consideration of any matters which have not been so reported to the 
trustees in advance he prohibited except for emergency reasons to be spread 
upon the minutes of the hoard. 

“17. That membership by officials or employees of National, State, or city 
governments or bodies ui>on the hoards of foundations be prohibited on penalty 
of forfeiting the foundation charter, and that when trustees are elected to 
public office they resign their trusteeship” 

You can draw a map of the United States, and there are scores of men that 
can not say out loud a thing about the general actions of foundations or their 
relations to his particular State- or section, because they are members of big 
national foundations, college presidents here and there, etc. [Reading:] 

“18. That charters specifically prohibit foundations or officers speaking for 
foundations from recommending or urging the appointment of individuals to 
public or private officer, such as membership on boards of education, presi- 
dents of colleges and universities, professorships, and further require that all 
recommendations by officers in their individual capacities with respect to fields 
within the foundation’s scope be reported to the trustees in WTiting and made 
a permanent record.” 

The secretary of the General Education Board told two of us for this com- 
mission that he has kept trying for the last 13 years to prevent people putting 
him in the position where he must make decisions for them with regard to 
prospective employees. Four heads ot four great national foundations, in posi- 
tion to give or withohl money from local organizations in this city — In position, 
through interlocking directorates, to determne progress or retrogress by use 
of money all over the United States, and particularly In this city-sent to the 
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mayor of the city of New York, and got other men to send, a protest against re- 
appointing to the board of education its president. It makes no difference who 
the man was; I am not interested in the man; he may have been the right 
man or the wrong man ; but the point is that those men never saw him ; they 
could not pick him out in this room, and they had not studied his work, and 
they were men who could not pass a mark of 13 per cent on the big questions 
Involved in what they were protesting against. Now, if that can be done in 
New York City, it can be done in Madison or in San Francisco, and whether 
they do it by the form of signatures or letters, it is but a detail, and if you ask 
them why they do it, they will say that they arc exercising their rights as free 
American citizens. I am suggesting that when that right is exercised, and the 
ioundation’s name or the name of the general board is used to give momentum 
to that statement, the facts should be made of record, so that when the report 
comes in and is examined it will be found that the trustees or the executive 
officers have been negotiating tlieir prestige in the community to that extent. 
[Reading:] 

“ 19. That charters be refused where a majority of incorporators are of the 
personal staff of the donor or are responsible to the same men or institution ; 
and that charters be withdrawn when a majority of a foundation’s members 
or executive committee become of a donor’s personal staff or of a single organi- 
zation.” 

The General Education Board started with one member of the donor's staff 
on its executive committee. To-day the majority are on the executive com- 
mittee. Two others are salaried ofllcors, and the last is so intimately personally 
connected that practically the full control is in the personal paid staff; it hap- 
pened in this case to be one donor. It was stated here the other day that men who 
had been chosen to fill the places of the great men who were acting without 
salary were men of similar kind. They are not. They are paid secretaries and 
officers who are in the donor’s personal staff. For the same reason the Rockefeller 
Institute — the powers were originally given to the technical men who are 
honest and supposed to stand for it, but they have been delegated back by the 
process known as “ Indian giving ” ; they have been delegated back to the trus- 
tees in the personal staff of Mr. Rockefeller. As the letter reads, “the powers 
lliat usually go with the directors of such a corporation,” and it is to prevent 
that happening, after the donor lias gone, and to prevent the control under 
any one ‘executive management that 1 suggest this nineteenth proposition. 
[Reading:] 

“ 20. That an outside vote upon persons proposed for membership be provided, 
but that this vote be by representatives of the public or by persons chosen by 
public officers, and not by specific officers of private agencies, such as those 
named in that bill. 

“ 21. That, in view of the European war, this investigation he continued to 
include a thorough investigation and report as to the use made by the Carnegie 
Peace Fund of its funds and opportunity between the time of its founding and 
the outbreak of the European war.” 

And, finally: 

“22. That such recommendations regarding foundations as are finally 
adopted by the Commission on Industrial Relations be specially placed before 
the following officers of every State — governor, executive officer responsible 
for supervision of charitable agencies, executive officer responsible for super- 
vision of education, and attorney general.” 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you had better go ahead; I have some other 
questions to ask, but you had better go ahead now and make what further 
statement you desire to make. 

Dr. Allen. The interlocking of directors and donors has been pointed out. 
The interlocking of directed and donees needs to he pointed out, because it Is 
more important. No sooner does one of the grout foundations turn toward or 
against a man or an institution than veritable hordes of people or institutions 
needing money or favor also turn. Newspapers turn. Subordinates turn. And 
the response Is quicker, .too, in the field of philanthropy and education than ever 
it was in the field of business, because dependence is more communicative than 
avarice. 

If the Rockefeller Foundation were to invite Mr. Lawson, of the United 
Mine Workers, to serve on its board, trade-unionism would be introduced in 
the course in ethics, physiology and biology, and economics In 300 colleges al- 
most overnight and preached from 10,000 pulpits. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 21 
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Interlocking loyalty of thin endless-chain kind is at work, and will always 
be at work in spite of the best safeguards that can be devised, until chartered 
foundations are forbidden to give away money. I give two illustrations of such 
interlocking loyalty, one of family interlocking and the other of foundation 
interlocking. The family tangle is as follows : 

A distinguished investigator Is made head of the Rockefeller Institution for 
Medical Research ; his brother goes to the Carnegie Foundation and makes a 
study of medical education, which maiden effort is thought by the Nation, in- 
cluding most medical men, to have been done by his much advertised and much 
deserving Rockefeller brothers; a sister works for a local agency, the public 
education association; the younger brother helps tills beard and goes on this 
board. The flocking of birds of a feather and the family connection puts them 
on a Rockefeller pay roll; added reason for helping the local society, added 
cohesion of Carnegie and Rockefeller boards. The result is that without leav- 
ing the family it has already become impossible practically for Bryn Mawr, or 
the New York School of Philanthropy, or for men intimately connected with 
the Rockefeller Institute to question, criticize, or frankly discuss part of the 
work of the Rockefeller Foundation, which Is done by one of the two salaried 
investigators, but it is equally impossible for them to discuss frankly and openly 
any other Rockefeller activity. 

The foundation tangle is illustrated by four pages of the December number 
of the Educational Review. I call jour attention to the following: First, to an 
advertisement on the back cover. Second, to an earnestly recommended course 
of reading in the fundamental principles of American government, on the inside 
of the back cover, and to an editorial note. This editorial note is on page 538. 

This journal Is nominally an organ of Columbia University, a largely en- 
dowed institution, whose annual tax exemption is many times as much as 
would he required to conduct an organ of complete independence for telling 
the truth about the program and work of great foundations, with enough money 
left over for currently publishing fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment and fundamental principles not jet formally expressed by government. 

The editor is the president of Columbia University, who has a list of advisory 
editors not named in this issue. Its clientele is described on the back cover 
advertisement us follows: “Every prominent student of education, both In the 
United States and in Europe; representative students of education, catholic in 
sympathy; the broadest and most able of American periodicals devoted to 
education.” 

To this influential body, which is said to contain not only part but all the 
cream of educational leadership, and to their classes of teachers and students, 
the following list of seven hooks is “ earnestly recommended to those who wish 
to understand the full significance of the grave changes that are constantly be- 
ing proposed in American social and political life, the effect of which, if en- 
tered upou, will be to convert a representative republic into a socialistic de- 
mocracy.” The words beginning with “ earnestly recommended ” are quoted 
by me. The list is as follows : 

President Butler, of Columbia University, “Time and False Democracy,” and 
“Why Should We Change Our Form of Government?” 

Grover Cleveland, “Presidential Problems,” that cover, inter alia, “The 
independence of the Executive, the duty of the Government in the Chicago 
strike in 1894, etc.” 

President Lowell, of Harvard, “ Public Opinion and Popular Government.” 

E. P. Oberholtzer, “ The Referendum in America.” 

Senator Root, “ Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Con- 
stitution, with Clear Exposition of the Folly of Tampering with Them.” 

Ex-President Taft, “ Popular Government : Its Essence, Its Permanence, and 
Its Peril.” 

Of six authors, one is dead; four of the remaining five are on Carnegie 
Foundations; two of them are heads of Carnegie Foundations. The editor of 
the magazine, and author of two of the seven books recommended, is also head 
of the Carnegie Peace Fund, of which Sir. Root is also a member. 

A mere glance at this announcement shows that on the basis of the philosophy 
here earnestly recommended and on the motives which prompted that selection 
of works on the fundamental principles of American government there can 
be no peace that is worth having. The point of view can not adequately direct 
a peace fund, for it has not human reasons enough for peace to see the oppor- 
tunities of a peace fund. 
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In this one picture we have the foundation tangle, ' Carnegie Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation, Carnegie Peace Fund, Columbia University, ami Educa- 
tional Review. Every prominent student of education in the United States and 
in Europe and the endless chain of contact between people who have money 
to give or withhold and people who can not render the public service they wqnt 
to render without money. 

I hope that this commission will ascertain whether foundation money or 
money given by persons within or responsible for great foundations is being 
spent to publish and circulate this course of reading, calculated to postpone 
international and within- nationaL peace. 

Again, the editorial note on page 5?>8 illustrates not only the foundation 
tangle, but illustrates a journalistic and foundation nrostitution which is more 
Injurious to mankind than the prostitution upon which Mr. Rockefeller’s bureau 
of social hygiene has been working four years. 

This first note has to do with the very core of the questions which have, been 
before your commission the past three weeks. [Reading:] 

“Certain educators, not named but known by name to the readers of this 
magazine, are referred to us educational ‘suppers and miners’ and as ‘third- 
rate men/ whose school surveys have for the most part ‘ been dismal and costly 
failures.’ ” 

These sappers, miners* and third raters are contrasted with the not ibly 
helpful and constructive educational inquiries and surveys “ recently com- 
pleted in and for the State of Vermont.” 

These jibes, which would be libelous if names bad been mentioned, are par- 
ticularly directed against a group of educators who conducted the New York 
school Inquiry and who are here contrasted with the great superintendent who, 
as stated on the next page, “ has always had clearly in mind the interests of 
the children and the schools that are provided for their training.” 

This editorial note does not say that the editor of the magazine, who is the 
presumptive author of the editorial, is also member of the commission whose 
Vermont report he commends and of the foundation, which at the commission’s 
request, made the investigation and the report; nor did he say that the superin- 
tendent mentioned is also editor of this journal, but frequently affects its un- 
signed position, but was indorsed for the presidency of the college of the City of 
New York by the Carnegie Foundation president; nor that the editor of the 
magazine knows that the city’s superintendent opposed the New York school 
inquiry and has opposed one advance after another for 20 years; nor that both 
the editor of the magazine and president of the Carnegie Foundation know 
that it would be hard to choose a less equipped man for the city college. But 
interlocking loyalty must praise or blame according to “ follow the leader.” 

I can say, and I can suy with a smile in my heart, that if I live 100 years, I 
am going to have to pay, in social connections hi personal connections, and in 
professional connections for talking even as I am bilking here to the officers 
of this commission, but 1 can not let these things go unchallenged. 

But they speak of all these sums including millions and millions yet to be 
contributed, perhaps as the results of the efforts of the General Education Board. 
In the totals for the period ending June 30 are included for farm demonstra- 
tion, and so forth, totaling $140,000, nearly one-fourth of all they have given in 
the 13 years which was to bo spent during the current year, and which fact was 
not reported in the public statement. Even for spending a considerable portion 
of this sum no plans have as yet beeu made. 

Although the board’s part iu several of the activities was not that of initiator 
or responsible agent, the headlines for the publicity items, which means head- 
lines suggested to editors, read like these : “ The Boys’ Corn Club movement,” 
“ The Girls’ Canning Club movement,” “ Educating the negro,” “ Farm demon- 
strations,” “ $11 7,000, 000 dedicated to education,” and so forth. I have these 
heads put on just to show us the nature of the h§ads. Mr. Ivy Lee testified he 
prepared the headlines on publicity. These are suggested headlines for editors 
ail over the country, and they do not speak of Mr. Rockefeller's “ part with 
reference to ” the Girls’ Canning Club, or the Boys’ Corn Club, or the $117,000,000 
dedicated to education, although by far the greater part of that was given by 
other people. But the report itself reads, on page 17, that “The board has 
initiated several distinct, though related, lines of activity which will be described 
in this volume.” Not one of the activities described was initiated by the board. 

Whether it was inteuded to misrepresent is less Important than the fact that 
these headings which mischnracterized the General Education Board’s contri- 
bution did lead to misrepresentation. 
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Although the board was established before Mr. Rockefeller gave It any money, 
and, so far as the records show, without Mr. Rockefeller knowing anything 
about it; although his first gift was made several weeks after It started and was 
then only $10,000,000 ; and although the expression “ Founded by J. D. Rocke- 
feller ” does not appear in the charter or the constitution or the correspondence, 
it does appear in the preliminary announcement of the recent reports in several 
of the newspaper items prepared by a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal 
staff, not on the General Education Board, and in the first sentence of the book. 

Chairman Walsii. What is this book? 

Dr. Allen. This is the General Education Board’s report for 1912-1914. There 
was not a time in the three years that they spoke of that board as being founded 
by Mr. Rockefeller. lie made it perfectly clear that he was one of the several 
that wanted to come in and help that proposition. 

Extensive misrepresentation appears in the chapter on farm demonstrations. 
Perhaps the most important is the misstatement on page 25 that the Federal 
Government held in 1900 when the General Education Board began to finance 
farm demonstrations ” that Government funds could be spent only for interstate 
purposes,” and that ‘*the Government appropriation was not available for 
strictly educational uses.” Though they say here, and repeat it o\er and over 
again, that education could not legally have been done by the Government, 
officers of the Department of Agriculture assure us by letter and by quoting 
acts and by referring to work done, that that was not the understanding at the 
time and never had been the fact. 

Against the background of present-day comprehension of school problems and 
school needs the following statements in the report are shown by examination 
of original records to be not merely exaggerated, but palently contrary to facts, 
e. g., that the board started in 1902 to secure a thorough knowledge of conditions 
in the Southern States; that the surveys dealt fully with high-school conditions 
in the several Southern States; that the surveys dealt fully with the condition 
of negro schools in the Southern States, public and private. 

Failure to make adequate annual reports for 13 years is excused by the state- 
ment in the introductory note to explain the board’s failure to make detailed 
reports between 1902 and 1915; for example, 44 Because, as the board’s work 
was felt to be experimental in character, premature statements respecting the 
scope and outcome of its efforts were to be avoided.” Now there is not a thing 
reported there to-day which would have been premature to report in 1903, 
because the Government was reporting it. To me it is a tremendously signifi- 
cant thing that that book, prepared by the officers, should go out to the world as 
a lasting and much-thought-over product of the distinguished men now on the 
board of directors of the General Education Board with deficiencies that even 
a casual analysis show to be serious. Later admissions have come to the com- 
mission that with respect to this and that important tenure of the report, 
publicity would not have been premature. Obviously, the two statements can 
not be true — that the early studies were thorough and dealt fully with conditions 
and that publication of results would have been premature. Yet the trustees 
of the board passed resolutions at their annual meetings in January, 1915, 
commending the report as being excellent and a great contribution to education, 
after which, of course, no helpful criticism may be expected from the trustees 
themselves. 

Although In many respects this document is as vicious in its ex parte state- 
ments and its special pleading as anything Ivy Lee wrote regarding the Colo- 
rado strike, there are not a handful of educators in the United States who 
can afford to criticize it as frankly as they would have criticized it had it been 
given to the world by its author as Abraham Flexner, Louisville, Ky., one of 
the officers of the board. 

Now the question comes up of pressure brought to bear to control sentiment. 
That is the book [handing a large cloth-bound volume to the commission]. 

Of a thousand men not two would guess from that book, after reading all the 
assurances, that they ever made it a condition anywhere that before the money 
was used they should see the man and approve the man. I want to read Just 
two or three of the conditions that have been imposed. To President Aider- 
man, of the University of Virginia, a letter was written May 1, 1905, stating 
that the General Education Board had appropriated $3,000 for a professor of 
secondary education. They have furnished money for professors of secondary 
education to promote high-school work throughout the Southern States. They 
have conferences here sometimes in the offices of the General Education Board. 
The secretary stated that he generally saw the man before he was appointed. 
Now this is from the letter [reading] ; 
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“ The only additional condition made by our committee was that before the 
formal appointment of this member of the faculty you should confer with me 
regarding the man.” 

Last year and the year before funds were voted to Maine and New Hamp- 
shire to enlist the cooperation of State colleges, “ it being understood that the 
agents to be employed and the work to be done shall first be approved by the 
secretary of this board.” 

Chairman Walsh. Of what board? 

Dr. Allen. General Education Board. I am speaking only of the General 
Education Board. These are records which they have furnished us in answer 
to our questions. There are many of them. Personally I am not raising these 
questions because I have any question as to the excellence of the men or the 
method ; but I am raising a question of whether any number of millions should 
be chartered by enactment with the power and duty of giving money on con- 
dition that a central private office anywhere in the world shall see the man 
first and shall approve the work first. 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s conditional offer to the bureau of municipal 
research: That .John D. Dockefeller, jr., and Mr. Murphy, both of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s personal staff and of the executive committee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the General Education Board, offered $10,000 a year to the bureau of 
municipal research on condition that it change the method and purpose of 
spending $100,000 a year, has been testified to by the chairman of the bureau. 

That the bureau would have been given no money if its conduct had not met 
certain conditions, as stated by Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Murphy, has been 
testified by the chairman of the bureau, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting. 

That since the conditional offer was made no less than $110,000 has been 
given or pledged to the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, has been 
testified to by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Regarding the desire and willingness of the Rockefeller Foundation to 
impose conditions, both the foundation and the bureau of municipal research 
are in agreement. 

The only open question, and a far less important question, is whether In 
this particular instance the bureau, which later received $110, 000 in gifts and 
pledges, was influenced in its conduct by a conditional offer. 

The original conditions, as stated to the two directors by Mr. Cutting imme- 
diately after his return from luncheon with Mr. Rockefeller, were these: 

Stop out-of-town work. 

Stop the postal-card bulletins. 

Divorce the training school, founded by Mrs. E. H. Harriman, from the 
bureau, not only in organization, but physically, so that they would be in 
different offices, and, if possible, in different buildings. 

Stop its New York school work. That was testified to by Mr. Cutting as to 
that part of the school work; and with one exception the only part of the 
school work that ever related to anything but administration, and in that par- 
ticular instance the story about it appeared as a full-page story in the New 
York Press, the Sunday edition, illuminated by the nearly quarter-puge photo- 
graph of one of ray codirectors, who not only assumed full responsibility for 
the way we did the work I had supervised, but assumed full credit for all 
that had been done. 

In exchange for these assets of the bureau, Mr. Rockefeller offered $10,000 
a year for five years, and help In raising a total of $100,000 a year. This offer 
was later increased to $20,000 a year for five years. The record shows 
that within seven months he had actually given or pledged a total of $110,000 
for 1914 to 1918. When Mr. Cutting came to my office at the bureau to report 
this offer he began by saying, ‘‘They are most amazing people, most amazing, 
and If It were not for the money I wouldn’t have sat in the room and listened 
to them.” 

In May Mr. Cutting stated, first to me personally and later to the board, 
as he testified last week to this commission, that the bureau was sadly in need 
of funds, and that Mr. Rockefeller’s offer was the last hope of continued sup- 
port. And he stated, in detail In conversation with me before the meeting 
and later to the board, that a certain large contributor, not Mr. Rockefeller, 
was very much provoked at him, personally, and at the city chamberlain, and 
would not give any more money to the bureau directly, but could not refuse 
if Mr. Rockefeller used his influence, or, as he said to me, “ Mr. Rockefeller, 
with the force of Standard Oil behind him, will compel him to give.” 
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The principal conditions were sent in writing to each trustee by me, as secre- 
tary of the bureau’s board. Notwithstanding Mr. Gutting’s testimony, this 
commission has requested the letter from the bureau. Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
was a member of our board and had raised money for the training school. 
Mrs. Harriman asked mo to see her. With my letter in her hand she began 
the conversation : 

“ Mr. Allen. I am going to keep this letter as long as I live. Nothing has 
ever made me realize as does this what a grasp money has on this country. 
Who is this man and what has he ever done to justify his telling the bureau 
of municipal research what wo may or may not do with respect to our pro- 
gram.” 

Commissioner Commons. Tins was Mr. Rockefeller that is here referred to 
in the letter? 

Dr. Allen. “ What has he ever done for New York that makes him the 
proper judge of our work, and what is his paltry $10,000 toward our program? ” 

I was advised not to remain for the board meeting two days later, at which 
the subject was to be, should have been, but was not, the principal subject 
for consideration. Mrs. Harriman urged me to return at once to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin survey, “without recognizing tiie Rockefeller offer even 
by so much as going out of my way five minutes.” 

In regard to this, and as a confidential matter, I immediately called up my 
two colleagues, Mr. BruGre, who used to be a colleague, and Mr. Cleveland, and 
said I had had this meeting with Mrs. Harriman. I think I used an expres- 
sion like this, that if we would hold our horses and not he stampeded wo 
could make it possible to go on with the program that lmd been so close to us 
for years without having to accept any man's conditions as to what we 
should do. 

The occasion of the Rockefeller offer seems to me to bo of great significance. 

The invitation to lunch came to Mr. Cutting from Mr. Rockefeller while the 
trustees of the bureau of municipal research were in Mr. Cutting’s office read- 
ing aloud an answer to this report made upon the bureau’s educational activi- 
ties by an officer of the General Education Board who was acting in this in- 
stance for Mr. Rockefeller personally. The telephone message came to Mr. 
Morawetz, who, as this commission has declared and has been testified to before 
this commission, was at that time a member of one of the Rockefeller com- 
mittees. Mr. (jutting testified that he had not known in April of his connection 
of Mr. Morawetz, and ho does not yet know whether any other trustees of 
ours knew that at that time Mr. Morawetz was not on our side asking for 
money, but was also on the other side advising Mr. Rockefeller privately about 
our program. 

The report in question by Abraham Flexner was believed by Sir. Cutting to 
be superficial, unsound, as lie stated the other day, to be unfair, and preju- 
diced. Yet the purpose of the lunch was not to talk about the injustice which 
had been done to the bureau by Mr. Rockefeller’s agent. Instead, Mr. Rocke- 
feller played safe and offered money to two multimillionaire!) who were fresh 
from preparing, ns trustees, a document which proved the ruthless disregard of 
true and fair and scientific methods by Mr. Rockefeller's agent. 

Had the same kind of attack been printed by Tammany Hall, Mr. Cutting 
would have been willing to spend thousands of dollars in getting the truth be- 
fore the public. Had it come from Mr. Rockefeller with assurance of no fur- 
ther financial aid, Mr. Cutting would have felt that his reputation and the 
bureau’s reputation required a fight to the finish until the facts were estab- 
lished. 

There Is just enough truth in Mr. Cutting's testimony that the bureau’s 
opinion was crystallized and not influenced by the Rockefeller offer to explain 
how honest men with careless memories could persuade themselves that they 
were not being unduly influenced by money and power. 

The true part of the statement is that the bureau had for a long time con- 
sidered financing its local work and out-of-town work separately. I had months 
before, as recorded in our minutes, secured tin? promise of a bank to loan 
money on contracts received for out-of-town work. The rest of the state- 
ment is absolutely not true. No one had dreamed of giving up our publicity 
for any other reason except inability to secure funds for it. Nothing was 
more of a surprise than the proposal to separate or divorce the training school 
from the bureau. It is not true that there was any intention to discontinue 
the bureau's work In connection with the New York schools. On the contrary, 
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we were “ out of the woods,” so to speak, and hml a free field for cooperation 
with schools such as no agency had ever had before. 

Mrs. Harriman had just given .$5,000 for it. We had asked for it, and she 
had given it. We had acknowledged our responsibility and opportunity in the 
school field as we never had before. There is no absence of records in minutes 
and publications about our work in connection with schools. Here is a docu- 
ment, Six Years’ Municipal Research, referred to the other day, stating wlmi 
we have done. Mr. Cutting testified that we had not used money, and the 
board had not in any way authorized school work. But, as this report shows, 
there was $11, 000 given into this school work, not including Mrs. Hardman's 
$5,000 and other items. There is a list of publications regarding schools and 
curiously enough, I think, it is a rather interesting fact. 

Chairman Walsii. What document is that, please? 

Dr. Allen. This is “ Six Years of Municipal Research for Greater New 
York.” 

Chairman Walsii. What date? 

Dr. Allen. 1011. 

Chairman Walsii. By whom? 

Dr. Allen. The bureau trustees; signed by all of the trustees, officers, and 
read by them before signing. And, h.v the way, particularly and very care- 
fully and very happily read by the trustee who has been mentioned to you as 
having withdrawn because of publicity this year, which publicity again was 
under the joint direction of the other director and myself. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean Mr. Cleveland? 

Dr. Allen. It was Mr. Cleveland at that time; it was only Dr. Cleveland 
and myself. 

I want to call your attention to the first two lines of this document, “no 
comment has ever been made by the bureau that did not relate to some specific 
act or record.” Here f indicating document] is the story of how we have 
worked at different times to get the school inquiry and here | Indicating docu- 
ment! are random statements from different educators about these bulletins 
that have been so objected to; here is one from the president of the National 
Education Association and division superintendent, and other city superin- 
tendents. 

Speaking of that publicity, may T inject this: Wo have been sent — the com- 
mission has — a number of clippings illustrating the objectionable publicity. 
Among those clippings is one where Hie word “ clvicity ” is underscored as be- 
ing very undignified. “Civicity, like charity, begins ai home.” Clvicity means 
civic interest. There are several of those, and this has a personal side that is 
at least interesting to me. ITero was a movement to fully deal with in coopera- 
tion with some educational agencies and represented an extremely important 
principle, representing the same principle as the national university project, 
which is being fought by these same prhately endowed large institutions; and 
because we were trying to put it over, because we were trying to talk so that 
people could understand what wo are saying, we are told that this thing must 
be stopped, and that it is undignified and objectionable. 

I want to read one of them. Here is another bulletin with regard to the 
police. This chart shows the complaints made to the police department that 
have been put, back from the police commissioners. The little notches or 
squares show the ones that were reported, and the black marks show those 
which were not reported. 

(A leaflet entitled “Efficient Citizenship,” issued by the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, 2G1 Broadway, New York, June 16, 1913, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 

Now, I want to show something that illustrates what happens when a leader 
in education becomes an apologist and becomes a vassal because of conditions 
that have to he explained. There are several of these down there. Here is 
one thoroughly approved and suggested, as it happens, by Mr. Cutting, and 
thought to be very clever at the time of Issue. It starts off, “ To Hell with Re- 
form,” with a question mark over it; and inside, for the record, I would like 
to read a number of the headings : “ Blind man’s buff Is over,” “ The dust of 
years,” “ Substituting work for soft snaps,” “ Out of commission.” And there 
ure others. Here is the pamphlet from which I am reading. This is a publica- 
tion of the bureau. 

(At this point the witness submitted a printed pamphlet entitled “ Municipal 
Reform .Through Revision of Business Methods, New York City.” Published by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, 201 Broadway. July, 1910.) 
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Now, the records show, for example, that I made the first gaove to secure the 
western trip of the mayor and school board president which 9 has already done 
so much for vocational education. The only one of the Rockefeller conditions 
that favored any previous bureau plan was the particular proposal which Mr. 
Cutting testified the bureau has not even acted upon, namely, to discontinue 
the out-of-town work. 

For the board meeting in May, to which I was asked to return, I sent from 
Madison, on May 4, the following advance notice to Mr. Cutting [reading] : 

“ l shall stop for bureau meeting at Grand Rapids May 7 and for training- 
school meeting at Princeton May 8, reaching New York on May 9.” 

The following facts I want you to know In advance as to my personal posi- 
tion on reorganization. I do not intend to do more than state my position and 
answer any question the board may wish. Whether my work entitles me to 
an independent position others must judge. Having it, that I should state it 
seems clear: 

3. To restrict the bureau men to New York City and New York State will not 
work, I believe, with men big enough to do the New York work. 

2. To assume that the national organization shall not have a direct permanent 
New York base will, I believe, defeat in large measure and limit its influence. 

3. To deprive the national organization of a name which shows its lineage 
is, I believe, to injure both services. 

4. For the local and State bureau to promise to avoid any field whatever, 
not to mention education, I personally regard as a disloyalty to the principles 
which originated the bureau, and as an extravagant bargain both in influence 
and in money. 

5. To restrict the training school work in New York to bureau spervislon 
as in the proposed reorganizaiion is, I believe, unfair to the training school 
and an unjustifiable restriction of its capabilities. 

6. To have the present bureau trustees select or censor the proposed trustees 
of a national organization is, I believe, a misinovo. 

7. To attribute our failure to have funds to failure of utmost or even con- 
siderable effort to get funds is, I believe, contrary to the record. In my belief 
no New York civic work ever received so much money with so little effort. 

It was to discuss these points that I came East. To discuss them I was asked 
to come to Mr. Cutting’s house. Most of our dicussion was with regard to 
point 7, namely, whether I was correct in saying that poor as we were we 
were not poor enough to make such a poor bargain with Mr. Rockefeller, 
and our poverty was due not to our cause but to our method of trying to raise 
money. When at this meeting Mr. Cutting told me that they hoped I would 
head the out-of-town work as he had written me April 10, I told him that never 
again, so long as I lived, would I, if I knew it, take money from a man who 
would go back on a movement at the height of its success. 

When lie pleaded that Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil influence would force 
a distinguished and venerable philanthropist to give money to a cause he did 
not want to help I told him that our kind of work could not be done with that 
kind of money. 

Although I had come back from the University of Wisconsin survey on pur- 
pose to discuss the Rockefeller proposals and the reorganization plans that 
had been crystallized by those proposals no mention of the purpose of the 
meeting had been made in the call sent out by Dr. Cleveland. The greater part 
of the time of the board meeting, however, was given to the discussion of the 
Rockefeller proposals. This was May 13, more than a month after the pro- 
posals were made, yet the trustees dispersed without passing any resolution 
not to accept the conditions. 

Instead of passing resolutions they spent most of the time trying to show me 
why the proposals should be accepted. Mr. Cutting pleaded before the other 
members our inability to raise funds. Prof. E. R. Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, had had a private talk with Mr. Cutting and took the aggressive at 
the meeting. He said, 14 Gentlemen, this is a very simple proposition. The 
Reckefellers have determined to eliminate the bureau,” and Allen, “ from the 
Maxwell-Churchill school fight.” 

At the last board meeting, when our school activity came up, Prof. Seligman 
had said : 44 Every time I have gone into this matter I have found Allen in the 
right.” Our only part in the so-called fight had been to get and publish facts 
or help school officers get them. 

My answer covered the ground of the statement published in October, 
although more bluntly. I told the trustees that the acceptance of these condi- 
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tions or the withdrawal at Mr. Rockefeller’s instance from even one field of 
public education wffiftd make me feel that my personal reputation was tar- 
nished, that the reputation of every man who had been associated with us 
was tarnished, that the world would never believe one of us and would not 
believe In the integrity of public officers who had gone; out from our group 
or with whom we had been intimately associated, and that such act would seri- 
ously injure every bureau of municipal research in the country, and striking 
at the capital character of every man who had been associated with us. 

When Prof. Seligman asked why I felt so sure that 1 was right when the 
others disagreed with me, I told him that 1 felt sure because I was taking the 
position which we lmd always hold since the bureau was organized. 

I have here several things which I have not time to read which I would 
like to submit, in which Mr. Cutting cites his position as to the reason for 
the differences with the board. 

When he, Prof. Seligman, asked if I would he willing, after our many years 
of association, to pull down the pillars of the temple, as he put it, I told him 
that those w’ho w T anted to accept conditions were about to pull down the pillars 
of the temple by destroying the temple’s spirit. 

Once before on the only other occasion when effort was made to throttle our 
independence Prof. Seligman, at a board meeting, lmd been the one to say, 
“ Gentlemen, the minute we do anything or stop doing anything because of out- 
side influence, it will be the beginning of the end of the bureau of municipal 


research.” 

But the cat got out of the bag and Mr. Cutting let it out. The directors found 
there had been a secret: meeting between certain people and certain of our 
trustees. The directors went down there and said, “Gentlemen, we must have 
a showdown on this thing now,” and they did, and the hoard decided to make 
up its mind with reference to what was right and without reference to outside 
influence. 

Mr. Chairman, it is 10 minutes of 1 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you just one question, please: In flie 
written statement made by Dr. Cleveland he heads one portion of it, ” Facts 
about the Rockefeller Foundation’s subscriptions and inlluenee,” find he men- 
tions many dates and occasions upon wfliieh you yourself requested contribu- 
tions from Mr. Rockefeller. Make any comment you may have lo make on tlmr. 

Dr Aiien It is all true, Mr. Chairman. Anybody that knows anything 
about me knows that for 13 years I have been on the begging side of this 
foundation proposition and have even written a book about it. But there is all 
the difference in the world between trying to get Mr. Rockefeller to do some- 
thing you think is right and helping Mr. Rockefeller do something that you 
krnnv is wrong, and that is the difference that they have not wen in that docu- 
ment At the time I made those propositions to Mr. Rockefeller he was an 
independent factor and he was not surrounded by men who put blinders on him, 
as has been done since the so-called foundation has started. Mr. Rockefeller 
and I talked about this thing. It was known here for 18 months and generally 
talked about that Mr. Rockefeller's secretary was going to help smash the 
bureau, and he called my secretary dow n to his office twice for this thing and 
he offered her a job, and I thought she was going to take it, but she refused his 
offer of several hundred dollars advance, and lie raised it again several hundred 
dollars, and then he asked her what her figure was, and if she had been a man 
she would have used language that would have given him an idea of her indig- 
nation. She came back thoroughly indignant. And he told her then in bebru- 
ary that she had better come to the foundation, because it would always have 
lots of money, while the bureau was in danger of losing its money. In fact, he 
thought it had lost its money. I wont over a similar threat with Mr. Rocke- 
feller after a meeting of school superintendents down in Philadelphia about a 
year ago, or about two years ago it was, and a trip to the Pacific coast. By 
the way Mr Cutting told you that most of my work was school work, and 
the commission has asked for the distribution of time, and they have sent you a 
list of the out-of-town work. Now, It happens to be the out-of-town work and 
that was done by the training-school men that are now being patronized in their 
references. I went out to the Pacific coast and it was I that got the Denver 
survey, the Los Angeles survey, and the Portland survey. And while I was 
out there I had letters from superintendents and other men in the country say- 
ing there had been a conference in Philadelphia in w’hich was planned a cam- 
paign to get the bureau’s support. 
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Later in the summer Mr. Rockefeller asked me to come down to talk about 
some of this publicity, and in the conversation he said, are making a per- 

sonal light on Mr. Maxwell.” I said, “ Where? ” He said, “ You have said this 
and said this and thut.” I says, “ Let’s see.” There were about 20 cards he 
had and there wasn’t a personal reference on any one of them. And when I got 
through with them I said to Mr. Rockefeller, “ Mr. Rockefeller, what has hap- 
pened is that we have stated the facts impersonally ; it has sunk home; and 
because these facts disclose work which you do not like you have made a per- 
sonal conclusion from it.” 

In the course of that conversation I said to Mr. Rockefeller over and over 
again, “ They say they are going to get our tinancial support,” when he said, 

“ I have never heard anything of it,” and I replied, “ That is natural ; but your 
secretary has heard of it.” That was in August, nearly a year before this whole 
thing came up. 

Chairman Walsii. Prof. Commons, did you have some questions? 

Commissioner Commons. What have been your relations with Mr. Cleveland 
since the bureau started? 

Dr. Allkn. They have been extremely intimate. I knew him in Chicago , 
and in Philadelphia, and I asked him to serve on the original committee that 
made the report about school affairs — he made the report, the greater part of 
it ; I did not. Mr. Cutting sigiul it and it is that document that is the founda- 
tion of these enmities we speak of. We were extremely intimate. 

Commissioner Commons. When did your first disagreement arise, and on 
what ground? 

Dr. Allen. The first disagreement arose-- 1 will loll you the conclusion of il, 
and then I will go hack if you wish. The last words of the disagreement were, 
“Cleveland, if a million men” — we wine standing at Thirty-third Street and 
Broadway — “ if a. million men were to come to me and tell me on their honor 
that F. A. Cleveland was pussyfooting around with the trustees and talking 
and gossiping about the ollice business, I would have told the millionth man that 
it could not be true.” Wo never had any disagreement until the whole thing 
was over; and lie had had conversations with the trustees and all sorts of 
things had happened that I never heard about. 

Commissioner Commons. What date was that? 

Dr. Allen. Nothing that I knew was a disagreement happened until I came 
back from Wisconsin. 

Chairman Walsh. What date? 

Dr. Allen. Well, in the week probably somewhere between April — we had 
two disagreements. Well, they are a mailer of record, fortunately, and I have 
the records here which show what they were and the issues involved; and they 
were after I had gone out to Wisconsin. Now’, if you mean by “disagree- 
ment,” if we disagmnl as to method — 

Commissioner Commons. That is what I mean — on method and policy of the 
bureau. 

Dr. Allen. Well, I thought you meant personal disagreement. Now, I have 
very few r friends I have not disagreements with as to methods; hut nothing 
that you and I would not have, talking about tiie time of day or at luncheon, 
until this thing happened. We had exchanged memoranda in— I suppose it be- 
gan in — February, 1914. The doctor disagreed about the national commis- 
sion upon efficiency and economy. I felt that if it had told the public more it 
would have had more success. I raised the money for one public campaign to 
secure funds for it from Congress at the time the thing w as on. I told one of 
our men that I believed with $10,000 a year used In telling the public what 
we already knew about these things, we could accomplish more in regard to 
national efficiency than with a quarter of a million dollars the way Dr. Cleve- 
land’s commission had been spending it on scientific municipal research. It 
took about five minutes for that sort of thing to get to my colleague; and 
before I knew it this thing was a matter of offense and had been reported to 
the board as a serious difference. 

Commissioner Commons. Did Mr. Cleveland send in his resignation on ac- 
count of a dispute with you? 

Dr. Allen. Yes; as It has been introduced in evidence. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Cleveland mentioned this morning. I think, it 
Is in that published statement, Mr. Cleveland 

Dr. Allen. Well, he sent it, yes; but that is only a part of It. No one could 
have gathered 
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Commissioner Commons. What date was that resignation? 

Dr. Allen. I thin^lt was in March. I hope you will ask for it, by the way, 
because it says some things that I think, as long as this is on the record, ought 
to be in. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, It has been mentioned by Mr. Cleveland this 
morning. I am sorry you dhl not hear it; you might have made the con- 
nection — 

Dr. Allen. I got the connection. I know it. I have got the thing here, I 
think. 

v Commissioner Commons. The question is what are the circumstances re- 
garding his resignation at that time, and what was your relation to it? 

Dr. Allen. The resignation was the result of something that he had not 
explained to me, and I and others in the office dhl not know to exist, and it 
was a part of this campaign that I have referred to as a private conference 
with hoard members about difficulties that I did not know existed. 

Commissioner Commons. Were they or not personal differences or differences 
of policy as between you and him? 

Dr. Allen. So far as I know, they were entirely differences of policy. 

Commissioner Commons. And what were the policies? 

Dr. Allen. The fundamental difference of i>olicy had to do with the training 
of men in the school for public service. 

Commissioner Commons. And what was his position on that question? 

Dr. Allen. Well, they were several. He proposed, for example, that every 
man we took in should spend six months on what was called scientific research, 
six months as a staff meml>er and six months in the office. My answer was that 
the scientific work should be done by tlie colleges before the man came to us; 
that we ought not to take a man whom we could not expect to do the scientific 
work. That my idea of training a man was not to go and let him get lost 
six months on some scientific study that nobody would supervise or know about, 
but to put him on the jump up against something to-day, something different 
this afternoon, and something different next week so that we would find out 
if there was a yellow streak in him, or if there was not a yellow streak so 
that we might find out the weak or the strong points ami quickly size the man 
up and And whether he was the man who could do our kind of work. And with 
regard to the office, I told him that many of our meu could get in six hours 
all they could get in six mouths from our office. 

I hoj>e you will call for the exchange of memoranda, because it does have 
an important bearing on the foundation question. 

If Mr. Rockefeller had liked this publicity, if he had wanted the sort of things 
that were being done in the schools, the rest of this thing would have been 
entirely different. 

Commissioner Commons. Did he disagree with you upon any other subject 
of'policy — Mr. Cleveland I am speaking of now. 

Dr. Allen. Yes. Will you ask the sergeant-at-arms if he can find outside 
somewhere — I had all that stuff right here— the Cleveland memoranda. 

(Here envelope of papers handed witness. See Allen exhibit.) 

There was the question of assigning men to public officials. That was oue. 
In the original announcement of the training school we had letters from a 
number of men and in the original announcement that particular class of work 
was featured. 

It was published in accordance with that idea, and we have letters from Mr. 
McAneny, Mr. Trendergast, Mr. Mitchel, and Mr. Fosdiek, all suggesting thby 
would like that kind of relation ; and it is true that Mr. 

Commissioner Commons (interrupting). What else? I have a memorandum 
from one of my colleagues asking me to shut down ; hut I have 

Dr. Allen. It is all clear on the record, and I bot>e you will call for It nil. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the other point of disagreement between 
you? 

Dr. Allen. That is one of them. 

Commissioner Commons. What other than training schools, publicity and 
what else? 

Dr. Allen. No; publicity I was not aware of until I heard that statement yes- 
terday, that there was a serious difference as to publicity, because at that time 
all the publicity was going over his desk, as did these objectionable things, and 
I had no — there was no indication at the office. 
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Commissioner Commons. What was the other point n£ difference at that 
time? ^ 

Dr. Allen. Well, I wits very anxious to have staff meetings and have them 
frequently. We did not get those. And he promised to have them, but we 
did not have them. 

Commissioner Commons. What else was there? 

Dr. Allen. The division of labor; we asked for— he asked for a division of 
labor, and I was veiy glad to have it. I have the memorandum here showing 
that although we divided, the division was on the basis of my carrying most 
of the labor of the pressure sort, that had to do with getting things off our desk. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the oilier question of difference? 

Dr. Allen. Well, if he has lestllied to any, why don’t you ask me if it is so? 
I don’t know; I will answer anything— I didn’t know that these personal mat- 
ters would 

Commissioner Commons. T have not made a memorandum. 

Dr. Allen (continuing). Would justify your commission’s attention; but I 
am very glad to go into them if they are relevant. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, I think the rest of it can be answered by sub- 
mitting his testimony to you. 

Chairman Wat.sit. That is all; thank you. Doctor. You will be excused. 

Dr. Allen. May I put just two things into the record? 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Dr. Allen. One is a letter from Mr. Wlckersham with regard to enemies; 
i i i roe lines: “ You can not expect to turn the light in on abuses without evoking 
screams of protest. Sometimes. a man’s best credentials are furnished by the 
catalogue of his enemies.” 

The particular card that gave so great offense last year was a card in which 
my colleague was as much interested as I, calling attention to the fact that our 
reform friends, the hoard of estimate, had appointed as chief official examiner a 
specialist in the Irish drama, and that led to a member of our hoard protesting, 
and an officer announced to his staff that there would be no more publicity, 
and there has not been very much since. 

The second thing I want to put in the record is a report that was made by 
the — about the General Education Hoard’s officer acting for Mr. Rockefeller 
upon the educational activities of the bureau of municipal research and the 
bureau’s answer. The essence of the report is that if it is possible — these are 
the two reports — that if it is possible l’or an organization with the methods used 
to circulate privately or publicly the kind of statement that is made in this 
report and based on a lack of evidence represented by this report, if that is 
possible — and our trustees agreed with us about that— and here is the answer 
of Mr. Cutting to the blackguarding statement as unjust and particularly 
cruel in reference to the men who have done wonderful work in different parts 
of the United States. If it is possible to do that there is almost nothing that it 
is not possible to do in the name of the foundation for the welfare of man- 
kind, and I want to speak of that in the record. 

Chairman Walsh. They are before the board. 

(Three printed pamphlets referred to and presented by Dr. Allen at this 
point as exhibits are entitled, respectively, “The Educational Activities of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of New York ; a Report to the General Education 
Board,” by Abraham Flexner; “Regarding the Educational Activities of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School for Public Service; Mr. 
Cutting’s Reply to Mr. Flexner’s Report to the General Education Board”; 
“ Six Years of Municipal Research for Greater New York, Record for 1906- 
1911,” published by the Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway.) 

Chairman Walsh. There are witnesses here whom, on account of the lack of 
time, we are unable to call. And I want to say that at a later date in New 
York probably there will be an additional hearing, of which public announce- 
ment will be made, or the witnesses will be called at a hearing which will later 
be scheduled in Washington, D. C. 

Also, the investigators of the commission will call upon certain of the wit- 
nesses for written statements in answer to questions. The hearing will now 
stand adjourned without day. 

(Thereupon at 1.08 o’clock p. m., Saturday, February 6, 1915, an adjournment 
was had sine die.) 
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STATEMENT OF Mfc. R. M.* HUNTER. 

'PhiladexSiiia, January 26, 1015. 
Chairman Industrial Relations Committee. 

New \ork City. 

Dear Sir: According to the newspapers there have been some important 
business interests examined by your commission, but it seems to me that testi- 
mony such as is given by capitalists at large and those representing big busi- 
ness is always directed to finding a “cure” instead of treating of the 
v ** disease,” which has ever existed between capital and labor. The differences 
will always exist so long as present conditions exist, even though the differences 
"may be mitigated to some extent. When the Clayton antitrust laws were being 
prepared, I carefully went over the rough drafts and submitted my views in 
redrafts and amendments to Senator Newlamls. chairman, having the prepara- 
tion of these laws in hand, and 1 pointed out to him at that time that while 
“the laws could be made excellent for their intended purpose, they did not hit 
the nail on the head. They did not reach the seat of the trouble. 

I have advocated for many years that the trouble which exists, ami will 
ever exist under the present system, lies in the fact that there is no restriction 
on capital engaged in interstate commerce for exorbitant, or what we may 
call usurious profits, while on the other hand, the working classes are domi- 
nated by their employers. No matter how high wages may be placed, the cost 
of living keeps increasing at a more rapid rate, and this is augmented by the 
natural increase in education and refinement of the working classes, who 
expect more of the comforts which they see surrounding the classes who are 
more successful in life. 

After 40 years of constant association with corpo rations and those interested 
in corporations, backed by a more or less personal experience in these matters, 
and also by the preparation of thousands of contracts for such corporations, 
it is my opinion that the whole trouble lies in the unrestricted usurious profits 
possible by use of capital. There is no reason whatever for limiting the use 
of money on a mortgage to 0 per cent, and making it a i>cnal offense to charge 
7 per cent, while permitting the same money to be juggled in commercial 
enterprises, and by credits enabled to make a return of 1,000 per cent. 

The Massachusetts investigations under the insurance act seemed to show 
that manufacturers make at least 400 per cent on the cost of the materials 
entering in manufactures, whereas labor is only paid at about the rate of the 
cost of the materials entering into the manufacture. It would appear therefore 
that capitalists were obtaining three times more for the use of their money 
which enters into the cost of manufactured articles than they allow for the 
men who do the work. Corporations are undoubtedly entitled to a reasonably 
large return because of the risks incident to general business, but this should 
not be unrestricted, because a foolish loan might cause the loss of the loaned 
money just as well as a foolish business venture bn sod upon an nt tempt to 
secure exorbitant profits. After a very careful investigation of different cor- 
poration fioat.tions based upon growing businesses, it appears that if a 
corporation were permitted to make 25 per cent net profit on the actual 
capital Invested without any restriction as to the cost of operation for its 
plant and workmen, it could grow in enormous proportions by reinvesting its 
surplus each year into new capital ; and yet at all times there would be a r 
constant tendency to better the situation of its workers, as it would have no 
object whatever in making more than its allowed net profits except for the 
improvement of its plant and, may be, of its employees. This plan 
worked out shows that the tendency would be to increase the skill of the 
employee to lower the price of manufactured goods for the public, and to 
constantly increase the production of goods in fnir competition, all of which 
inures to the benefit of the workers and the public, with more than a handsome 
profit to the manufacturer. tinnrt 

As professional men, if taken collectively, can not make more than $1,000 
a year per man, and as these are the educated people of the country, there 
should be a restriction to salaries for officers which would prevent a larger 
salary to a corporation doing interstate business than $2,000 per year, 

A system like this would work automatically and eliminate all necessity for 
unions, strikes, and all the evils growing out of such matters; it would bring 
the workers and the managers closer together; it would increase legitimate 
and healthy competition, and would ever tend to lower prices; no matter how 
high tariffs were placed, unfair advantages against the public could not be 
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taken thereby; and thfrtnousa^d and oUe frauds against the public by capitaliz- 
ing* unvaluable alleged assets would be eliminated. We would not have to 
consider State iustitutiflls for tjje interstate business, as the big business 
and State concerns would £ave to fall in line, as they could not exist unless 
they did so. 

Laws which would restrict interstate commerce business, whether confined 
solely to corporations or to individuals also, in the manner above outlined, 
would unquestionably solve the constant unrest of the employees and auto- 
matically improve the general conditions of the country without restricting big 
business even though it might prevent multimillionaires being made over night 
Laws for carrying out this plah will certainly come to pass sooner or later, but** 
naturally they will never be advocated by such men who come before you*, * 
representing capital. s 

These thoughts. I believe, are matters which should not be lost sight 1 of* 
and I submit them for your consideration. * 

Respectfully, 


R. M. Hunter. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES BUXTON GOING. 

The fundamental question before the commission, as I understand it to be 
submitted to me, is briefly this : Whether under the present system of corporate 
organization with thousands of widely scattered stockholders, and with em- 
ployees who may be without any organization or representation, it is possible 
to provide machinery which will insure the maintenance of proper labor condi- 
tions and the equitable distribution of the products of industry. 

The answer, still more briefly, is that it is possible only by the acceptance 
of true ideals In the philosophy of both employees and employed, aud by the 
use of intelligent and efficient policies of administration and management. 

These ideals and policies can be established only through the moral pressure 
of enlightened public opinion. The hope of the situation lies in the fact that 
this opinion is at work, and that both its power and its results are increasing 
visibly. We cun not hope for immediate and universal success any more than 
we can hope for Instant universal goodness, or peace, or beauty. But, in spite 
of many and sometimes violent upheavals that seem to surge the other way, the 
history of the last 20 years at least, so fur as the attitude and conduct of 
American corporations is concerned, is one of steady spread and growth of the 
spirit of the fair deal and of continual striving for a better understanding of 
the science and art of management. 

My work for the last 15 years or more has compelled me to focus attention 
upon these movements, and so far as this observation goes the advances in 
what is really a groat social and economic evolution have much more than 
-offset Jthe losses due to the extraordinary epoch of expansion, of Industrial con- 
gestion,^ and financial centralization through which we have been passing, 
industry has had to cope with this tremendous, almost overwhelming tendency 
toward coalescence into larger and larger units, rolling up, to quote a familiar 
figure, like a snowball. The same forces are seen at work In the Nation, the 
State, in our political institutions, In society, in the school. Everywhere we 
have the same problem. For example, w r e may see the life-savers along our 
coast doing immensely valuable and very hazardous service for meager pay 
and discarded without pension when they are superannuated. We may see mail 
carriers, great and small, compelled to carry enormous added burdens of parcel 
post without compensation. We may see teacher mothers dismissed for 
“ neglect of duty.” Toward all these things we are in much the same relation 
ns that in which the stockholder stands to the Individual employee. But Gov- 
ernment administration evidently does not of itself enable us to make our 
Individual just Impulses bring proper treatment to Individual employees. How 
are we going to keep track of the Individual unit, the individual life, and see 
that It has its place in the sun? Industry has been trying as hard, I think, as 
any other province of human activities to find the answer. The some answer 
is given everywhere — organization. But organization must be adapted in its 
form to the purpose desired, It must be energized by true ideals and principles, 
and it must be provided with the best methods and devices. It Is as yet 
deficient In all these directions. 

The significant thing, however, in American industrial development, ip the 
last quarter century has been the earnest inquiry after, and the earnest preach- 
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ing and growing acceptance of, better ideals apd bettl? principles of conduct, 
better methods of management, and better devices for carrying them £nto 
effect This is perhaps what Miss TarbelUmcaat bjg the “ silent revolution.’ 1 
So far as my observation goes it has scarcely taken the form of a revolution, 
but decidedly it has not been silent. 

There seems to have been, however, a distinct turning point early in Ihe 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Just ulxnit (he time when we saw on 
one side the keenest and in some instances the worst of activities of trust 
building there appeared on the other side new, or at least newly active, move- 
ments directed toward improving the condition or the circumstances of the 
J^todiviriual worker, and especially toward preserving the individuality which 
%the factory system first began to diminish, and the modern industrial system 
^threatened to destroy entirely. 

* This movement so far as the employee is concerned showed at the outset* 

* two very definite phases. 

The first was concerned with general conditions of living and working — 
*jvith the provision of proper light, heat, ventilation, sanitation, very often food, 
and opportunities for rest and medical attention. This was known at first as 
“ welfare work.” It w r as not altogether altruistic in its motives. It was often 
frankly undertaken simply t>ecause of the belief that the worker who is well 
nourished and surrounded by good light, good air, and good hygienic condi- 
tions can do better work and is a more profitable asset than one who is ill-amst 
for; but even if selfishness had its part at the outset a better morality crept in. 
The standards of “reasonable working conditions” were gradually changed. 
Twenty-five years ago the establishment with well-equipped sanitary wash 
rooms, rest rooms, lunch rooms, recreational facilities, was a show place, and 
in the minds of old-time managers, a freak. Now the insanitary shop is on 
the defensive, and has no defense, even though, deplorably, we must acknowl- 
edge that it yet exists in unfortunately large numbers. 

The second phase, and the one toward which my study has been ehietty 
directed, was the practical one of presenting methods by which the distribution 
and the products of industry should be altered to the advantage of the worker,* 
and especially to the advantage of the worker wdio would cooperate In reducing 
the wastes of industry. It appeared to some of the most earnest and practical 
investigators of the manufacturing problem that progressive increases of wages 
very soon led around the circle to an increase of prices ami an increase in the 
cost of living, so that the wage worker could buy no more with the larger pay 
envelope than he formerly bought with the smaller one. The employer, on the 
other hand, under rising competition, found the cost of doing business con- 
stantly rising and at the end of the year had diminished profits arid less encour- 
agement to carry on or expand his business. 

So, while the trust promoter entered the field on the one side, proclaiming his 
imperfectly sound doctrine of the economy of consolidation, the industrial 
engineer entered on the other w ith the perfectly sound doctrine of reducfttjTihe 
cost of production, not by harder work, but by more intelligent work, taper 
directed work, by work of which less should be wasted in overcoming prove iftA 
able diiflculties, and of dividing this saving l)etween the worker, the employer, 
and the customer. This meant a larger volume of production at lower prices, 
with higher wages, and better profits, out of which more industries might be 
financed. 

This is, briefly, tike conscientious aim and the earnest project of the efficiency 
movement and of the advocates of science in management. Out of their study 
and practice has been built by degrees, but with increasing rapidity, a new' pro- 
fession, Industrial engineering, which is becoming as definite in its outline and 
as certain in its principles as the long-recognized branches of the profession. 
It has its differences of school of sect, as other sciences have, but It show's 
constantly increasing agreement on fundamental doctrines accepted by all 
practitioners. 

Perhaps the first point of agreement is that ordinary “ old-line ” management 
will not serve under modern conditions to carry the purpose of the executive 
faithfully and Intact down to the operative or to carry the needs of the opera- 
tive back to the executive. It will not serve even to assure the control of 
materials, equipment, and methods in the job on which the operative Is work- 
ing. There are too many divisions and subdivisions all down the long branch- 
ing line, and the so-called military system of delegating authority from man- 
ager. .ty superintendent, from superintendent to foreman, from foreman to 
subboes, does not assure in any way that character, conscience, skill, knowledge, 
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tact, special fitness for the work in hand, will be distributed to each official in 
direct proportion to his authority. Many of the most important decisions as to 
when and how work shalrbe done,%s to choice of methods, choice of materials, 
use of equipment, are left to the offhand decision of the worker in the rush and 
hurry of his work. Many of the matters that must affect the worker’s per- 
sonality and future are never brought to the attention or submitted to the 
decision of anyone above his immediate boss or foreman, the lowest noncom- 
missioned officer in the organization. 

All the more advanced methods, therefore, agree in the undertaking to estab- 
lish a secondary set of activities, interwoven with the old-line organization* 
leaving to the latter the simpler functions of authority and discipline, but com- 
mitting to this supplementary force the provision of special skill, expert assist- 
ance in the peculiar problems of the work, care of machinery and conditions, 
maintenance of the well-being of the operative, observation of individual merit; 
and provision of extra and individual compensation corresponding to superior 
individual performance. Whether this is (lone by the institution known as 
“ functional forenmnsldp ” or whether it is done by the establishment of special 
staff or whether it is done under some application of the committee system, the 
purpose is the same. It is to restore the individual status of the workman and 
to establish definite channels, always open, by which he can receive special 
instruction and assistance iu Improving his position, special protection against 
loss through struggling with obstacles beyond his control, and special recognition 
for his individual achievement. 

VII these advanced methods of management are characterized more or less 
clearly by most or all of four features. 

First. Analysis of existing conditions to find out exactly what is being done 
and to distinguish what is good and what is had in the situation. 

Second. Standardization, which means generally the establishment so far as 
is practicable of the best conditions, the best equipment, and the best methods 
for doing the work in hand. 

Third. Instruction where necessary for Ihe purpose of showing the operative 
bow to do the work in the most ellieient way, which means only the way involv- 
ing the least fatigue and the least unnecessary waste of time or material. It 
does not mean working any harder, but it means making what work is done 
count toward productive results. 

Fourth. Compensation ; that is, an increase of the standard or established 
wage earnings proportionate to the increase of actual productive work 
accomplished. 

In>ther words, the time or effort formerly lost in labor which, though it may 
have been equally fatiguing, produced no marketable result is now made prof- 
itable both to employer and employed — to the one in increased output and to the 
* other in increased wages. 

To establish and emphasize these four features, again dependence is gen- 
placed on one major underlying idea. 

ffhj^ElS, that every piece of work shall he planned as to method, equipment, 
*ifaiiterials, etc., aud scheduled as to the time when it shall be done, the machine 
on which it shall be done, and the workman by whom it shall be done before 
the order to do it is issued, and that this planning shall be carried out by 
specially skilled persons, leaving to other and differently skilled persons the 
simplified duty of supervising the doing of the work. 

Secondary to this major idea is the next most important, that the duties of the 
planning and of doing must either he further subdivided among specialists, 
each taking entire charge of certain functions, or else must be fortified by the 
provision of Counseling experts, who do not themselves command but advise the 
officials who do. 

Engineers, managers, and thinkers who agree on the main proposition differ 
decidedly, even caustically, over the secondary ways and means by which the 
principal purpose is to t>e carried out. I am perfectly well aware of their 
differences, which are as bitter and irreconcilable as religious sectarian differ- 
ences or the quarrels between different schools of socialism. The Taylor group 
assert that to their system alone should the term scientific management be 
applied, and that nothing which does not accept its complete ritual should be 
received into the fellowship of the true believers. On the other hand stand 
the larger company of “ free gospelers who assert their faith in the same 
fundamentals but admit large latitude of practice, holding that the great object 
is to bring more science into management and that any methods which carry 
the industrial world even a little way along that road are to that extent 
praiseworthy. 
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I have been concerned; however, with agreements rather than with differ- 
ences, because where competing counselors agree we may take it almost for 
granted we have located the truth ; and the general agreement is that to locate 
the losses and wastes which impoverish both employer and employee, to 
uncover the facts which will lead to a fairer distribution of the products of 
industry, to open to every worker that possibility of best self-development 
which is the essence and aim of true democracy, to establish the physical, 
economic, and spiritual conditions under which industry can he made most 
profitable and at the same time most moral, we must recognize and incorporate 
into our methods of management and administration these fundamentals : 

^Analysis of conditions, to determine the facts and possibilities. 

, Standardization, to incorporate in our methods of work the very best prac- 
tice possible under the circumstances. 

Instruction, to give each worker us quickly and easily as possible the benefit 
of all the knowledge and experience acquired by bis predecessors. 

Compensation, to reward each mau in proportion to his effort and his con- 
tribution to the wealth of the world. 

Running rapidly over the principal wage and management plans which have 
been extensively adopted, these elementary features appear with differing 
degrees of emphasis. 

Even in the premium plan, widely familiar to workingmen and employers, 
and scarcely ever, perhaps, thought of as scientific, we certainly have analysis, 
to the extent of separating each job for its individual timing; we have stand- 
ardization, to the extent of agreeing upon some average time record as a rea- 
sonable mark for the next man to reach ; we have instruction, to the extent, 
at least, of informing the man what his mates have done before; and we have 
compensation, in the form of an addition to bis wages, equal generally to half 
the value of any time he may save. All the measures may be crude and 
imperfect, but the germ of the idea is there. Light has been let in on the 
conditions and influence is set at work by which the conditions are likely to be 
improved, although no stated provision is made for any activity other than the 
workman’s own skill and improvement of conditions that are within his control: 

The premium plan aroused wide discussion, almost created a sensation, when 
it was put forth in 1891. I think the opposition with which labor met it at 
first has been to a great extent relaxed, and it 1ms probably found wider 
acceptance than any other system, perhaps even than all others put together. 

Taylor’s differential piece rate, or double piece rate, first advocated In 1896, 
went a good deal further into the scientific study of conditions surrounding 
the worker ; proposed a rate-fixing committee to supersede the simpler records 
or less careful guess of the foreman under the premium plan; also carried a 
very strong suggestion that the management must cooperate In looking after 
the condition of machinery, the supply of tools, materials, and facilities for 
working, and other things by which the worker might be prevented from earn- 
ing a premium through causes beyond his control. It changed the basfi 
compensation from day wage to piece rate, and also Incorporated tHS&hhxfeh 
feature of penalizing the worker who did not reach the standard outjffft 
well as the happier one of increasing the compensation of the worker who 
did. It is noteworthy, however, because it foreshadowed the system later 
expanded, highly systematized, and in many respects vastly bettered in the 
Taylor system of shop management, which has now appropriated to itself the 
name of “ scientific management.” 

In this latter system, as described in Taylor’s paper on Shop Management, 
In 1903, the duty of the management to provide good equipment and tools, to 
study out good methods, and to give the workman the best possible opportune 
ties to use his skill and effort productively was immensely emphasized. It 
was declared that in place of “putting it up” to the superintendent or the 
foreman or the man to get out the job, the management should cooperate, their 
share of the work being at least half the total of the work involved. Great 
stress was laid also upon the importance of standardization, upon elementary 
time studies, upon recognition of fatigue, and the provision of rest periods as 
definitely fixed as working times. A whole new scheme of organization was de- 
clared to be necessary, and a highly elaborated, or as it has sometimes been 
called, a highly ritualistic system, was described as essential to the complete 
and continuous carrying out of the principles. Extra compensation to the 
employee took the form either of a higher piece rate or a specified bonus added 
to day wages. 

Just before Taylor’s Shop Management was published, however, another 
most notable contribution to the betterment of industrial conditions was made 
38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 22 
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by Mr. H. L. Gantt in the publication of bis Bonus System, He rather antici- 
pated Taylor in advocacy of the advanced planning and scheduling of work, 
but the distinguishing feature of his philosophy is the definite provision made 
for individual instruction of each individual worker, so that he or she may see 
exactly how it is possible to perform the “ task ” and earn the increased pay. 
Second, even the learner or the worker who fails to accomplish the prescribed 
task is assured of ruling day wages. These are a guaranteed minimum for 
each case, while the successful worker receives in addition an added percentage 
of the day wage. This additional bonus varies according to the clmracter of 
the work, but is very commonly 40 per cent. As under the premium plan, no 
one is compelled to try. He may work on in the old way if be so elects, but 
an opportunity is made and instruction is provided for those who feel their 
ability to learn the better way and earn the higher wage. « 

In Emerson’s efficiency doctrines, which were first preached about five years 
after Taylor’s Shop Management was published, the emphasis is transferred 
from the system to the principles. The great economic importance of advanced 
planning and scheduling of work is recognized, standard conditions are adopted 
as part of the regular institutions, ami the regular “line” of the organization 
is supplemented by a staff of specialists, expert in the principal problems of 
the work and adequate to roach and help every worker. Individual per- 
formance is recorded and efficiency is measured, not job by job or even day by 
day, but over longer periods, either two weeks or a month, and is determined 
by comparing each individual worker’s output with the predetermined standard 
output for the same period. Day wages are undisturbed, as in the Halsey and 
Gantt systems, but efficiency recompense takes the form of a premium added 
to the wages and graded on a sliding scale according to the individual record. 
It is peculiar, however, in that some premium is awarded even to those who 
do not reach the established standard. It begins, in fact, when a worker 
reaches even two-thirds of that standard, and increases on a rising scale up to 
20 per cent added to wages of the standard worker. Perhaps, however, the 
most important thing about this efficiency philosophy of Emerson’s is that it 
includes in its foundation principles not only the physical arul technical matters 
characterizing scientific management, but the mental and spiritual ones of 
right ideals, the fair deal, common sense, conq>etent counsel, and discipline. 

Tims there seems to me to have been a steady progression upward in our 
understanding of good industrial maimgement. Halsey establishes, as between 
employer and employee, the justice of gain sharing.' Taylor introduces the 
exact scientific determination of standards and the obligation of the manage- 
radht .to Cooperate in securing right conditions. Gantt elaborates the educa- 
tional features and opens wide the democratic opportunity for every man to 
realize the best that Is In him. Emerson infuses the moral principles and show's 
that the whole movement is hut part of a process as wide as the universe, 
responding to universal laws, and subject to the universal obligation to strive 
for qfl&qjency. 

*f,am perfectly well aw'are that the application of science to management has 
bercw stubbornly resisted by employers— not only those who adhere to the 
barbarous policies of “hire, drive, and fire,” but others more human who dis- 
trust new ideas. I know' it has been and is opposed by labor, fearing it is 
some new scheme of exploitation hidden under a sop. Considering labor’s 
bitter experiences such opposition may be easily understood and met with 
sympathy and patient if earnest explanation. It should, however, be hammered 
home again and again that neither premium, bonus, nor efficiency scale, disturbs 
by a hair’s breadth the existing minimum or existing rate of wages. This may 
be and is fixed by collective bargaining. Each of these scales merely opens the 
way to the maximum wage earnings each worker’s capacity can command. The 
newer advanced methods clear this way by bringing in the most highly skilled 
experts for the single purpose of removing obstacles and making the same effort 
by the worker produce larger results in which he shares. They are not plans 
for “ speeding up,” they do not depend upon exploiting the worker. The new 
responsibility and duties they impose rest rather on the management, and the 
profits they create come not out of labor, but chiefly out of better administration 
and better use of the same opportunities, materials, and time. 

The proportion of the worker’s sharing in the gains is for the present experi- 
mental. Perhaps, even probably, it should be larger. I believe that can be 
worked out only as any other price is determined — by the free play of economic 
forces. But however large It may be, It can never be securely based on any- 
thing but such accurate measurement of the work against definite standards as 
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these new systems provide. Large increase of returns, whether to employer or 
employee, can come only from detecting ami correcting wastes of time, of 
skill, of materials, of facilities, of opportunities which are hidden under the 
old-line system of organization and management. It is deplorable that the 
opposition of labor, arising I believe from misunderstanding, has given em- 
ployers so good and so often used an excuse for refusing to give these new 
principles and methods a trial, and for clinging to the old fallacies of low wages 
and strenuous foremanship. 

The world at large pays in the end for everything — for what it gets and for 
what it wastes. It wastes enormously now for lack of knowledge. If labor is 
the largest factor, in the scheme of things, labor is paying most of this loss. 
It must gain most from discovery and stoppage of the losses which these newer 
systems detect and disclose. 

I have not gone here into Hine’s unit system, which is concerned almost 
wholly with railroad operation, nor into Carpenter’s or Knoeppel’s factory 
committee systems, because they deal with the officers rather than the privates 
In the industrial array, reaching the workman through his foreman. But tliey 
are nevertheless of much importance because of their effects in breaking down 
the lingering feudalism, or would-be feudalism, of the industrial system — in 
democratizing industrial management to the limits to which democratization 
apparently can now advantageously go. 

Any effort to introduce science into management — even a very little science — 
is praiseworthy, for science means only recognizing and working in accordance 
with the highest law uiul the greatest truth. Even if we should go no further 
than analysis, we should do for industry and each industrial plant what this 
commission is doing for industry at large — oj>en up realities, get at the facts, 
let in the light. Public opinion and the public conscience would go a long way 
toward doing the rest. 

This statement— long for an answer, but all too brief for an exposition of 
the subject, I hope may make clear some reasons for thinking that the new 
and rapidly spreading science of management and administration will do much 
to solve the very difficulty defined in the commission’s question — the difficulty 
of “insuring the maintenance of proper labor conditions and the equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of industry.” 


[Before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, February, 1015.] 

Although now engaged mainly in university teaching and In directing a pro-' 
fessional training school, I assume that it is rather because of my 18 years’ con- 
nection with the charity organization society that you have invited me to appear 
here; and that the particular topic on which you may want Information or opin- 
ion from me is that relation, if any, between industry and the kind of phi- 
lanthropy which that society, and organized charity, generally, represents. 

If so, what I would like to point out especially is that this societv has been* 4 
among the first and foremost to realize that poverty is largely due to industrtfijl 
maladjustments and that charity of Itself is no cure, and never can be, for 
Industrial evils. 

As recent and pertinent illustrations, it may not be inappropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the secretary of the charity organization society was a 
member of that group of social workers and economists to whom Mrs. Harriman 
referred in a recent newspaper interview, on whose Initiative the President 
recommended, and Congress enacted, the law by which the present commission 
was created; that I was chairman, In fact, of the improvised committee which 
prepared a memorandum on the subject at the President’s request for use In 
his message, drafted the bill, interested Senator Borah, Representative — now 
Senator — Hughes, and Representative — now Secretary — Wilson, and others in 
the plan, arranged the hearings on the subject, and carried on an active cam- 
paign In Congress and in the country at large for the appointment of the com- 
mission. Dr. Lindsey, who was also in the service of the charity organization 
society as a member of the staff of the school of philanthropy, and myself de- 
voted a large part of our time for several months to securing this legislation, 
and this was done, of course, so far as our part in it is concerned, with the full 
knowledge and approval and in constant consultation with the president and 
central council of the society. I do not w ish to be misunderstood. This commit- 
tee of economists and social workers w'ould not, of course, claim any of the 
credit for the actual work of the commission, but only for its opportunity, for 
the fact of Its existence. 
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In the next place, it was one of the standing committees of the New York 
Charity Organization Society which conceived, planned, and carried through the 
Pittsburgh survey, concerning which Mr. Manly said in Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1913 : 

“ Some five years ago the community was rudely awakened by the Pitts- 
burgh survey and shocked into a realization that thousands of human beings 
were employed under conditions whR-h required them to labor seven days a 
week. Public feeling was deeply arouse and calls for immediate action for the 
correction of this evil were many and loud.” 

It will be admitted that Mr. Manly is a competent witness, not only because 
of his present relation to this commission, but because he was the expert of the 
United States Labor Bureau who, immediately after the Pittsburgh survey had, 
as he says, aroused public feeling on the subject, conducted an official and 
authoritative inquiry into the steel industry which confirmed the findings of our 
survey. The general character and results of that survey are too well known to 
require discussion. 

A third evidence of the interest which the society has long taken in industrial 
conditions and tlieir relation to poverty, is the establishment and publication 
until some two years ago of the weekly periodical originally called ” Charities,” 
then “ Charities and the Commons,” and now “ The Survey.” This periodical 
since October, 1912, has not been published by the charity organization society. 
It never has been the official organ of the society as that phrase is generally 
understood. It never has been “ controlled,” except by its editors, and it has 
never since its earliest days given particular attention to local relief work. 
Nevertheless, during the 15 years in which it was published by the society, we 
had full responsibility for it, moral and financial. 

For several years, before this change was made as well as since, the Survey 
has given continuous and searching attention to industrial warfare and indus- 
trial peace, to evolutionary changes in industry on the one hand and to mal- 
adjustments and adverse conditions on the other. This had been done fearlessly, 
without the slightest reference to the interests or investments of the directors, 
contributors, or members of the society which published it. While the mtts- 
burgh survey was in progress and its findings were being published, the name 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who is supposed to huve been an important factor in 
the steel corporation, appeared on the periodical, as required by State law, ns 
the treasurer of the society which published it; and Mr. Andrew Carnegie was 
a contributor whose name appeared with the amount of his contribution each 
year in our published annual report. 

When the Survey published its first careful and certainly plain-spoken study 
of conditions in the mines and steel mills of Colorado — February 3, 1912— Mr. 
Rockefeller was a contributor to the society. I think it absolutely correct to say 
that no one in the office of the Survey considered this fact or was expected to do 
so by the officers or central council of the society or, so far as we ever had any 
•» evidence, by Mr. Rockefeller or his advisers. 

-Later, but while the Survey was still published by the society — April 20, 
1912 — a study was published of the actual operation of the board of conciliation 
in the anthracite coal industry. In general the machinery established in 1903 
had maintained peace, but our study led us to believe that in certain particu- 
lars— six different points there were, I believe— it worked hardship to the 
miners. 

Subsequently the conciliation plan was modified to remove most or. all of 
these hardships, but what I wish to point out is that prior to such change, as 
a result of our own independent study, the grievances of the miners were 
brought before the general public, and their claims to a modification of the 
existing agreement supported in the periodical published by the society. In 
pursuance of our usual custom, we sent the manuscript of the article which we 
expected to publish to trade-union officials and also to officers of the coal and 
the coal-carrying companies— among others to Mr. Robert W. de Forest, who is 
vice president of the Central Railway of New Jersey. We thought that the 
fact that Mr. de Forest is also president of the society and was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the Survey should not prevent our getting his criticism. 
His only suggestion was that we should get the criticism of a gentleman to 
whom we had in fact already sent it and whose criticisms we had. 

The instances which I have cited are entirely typical of the freedom from 
external control and the moral support which the editors of the Survey always 
received from organized charity with which they were officially associated. 

I would like next to mention our discussion in Charities -and the Commons 
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and In the Survey of endowments and foundations. The subject was first taken 
tip seven years ago in an editorial on July 6, 1907, entitled the “Danger of 
Endowments.” Speaking of the Sage Foundation, the General Education 
Board, and the Carnegie pension fund for college teachers, we said, if I may be 
permitted to read the concluding sentences : 

“The brutal power of concentrated wealth is ever present in these endow- 
ments. If used judicially, wisely, with breadth of sympathy, with sufficient 
safeguards against abuse and incidental injury, they may be in all ways benefi- 
cent. If used carelessly, with class prejudice, or personal favoritism, or in 
disregard of the social effects of making or withholding grants, then neither 
the good intentions of the donors nor the possible balance of good accomplished 
will prevent their becoming also malefactions to the extent of their misuse.” 

I believed then and I believe now that the present trustees of these funds 
are intelligent and public-spirited men, who conceive their trust in a broad 
national sense. I believed then and believe now that if these trustees cease to 
do this and use their funds in such a way as to discourage honest research, 
or to encourage the dissemination of particular views on such subjects as the 
tariff, or control of corporations, trade-unionism, or socialism, merely because 
these views are acceptable to the founder or to the trustees, they would at 
once forfeit any claim to be considered philanthropic or educational institu- 
tions; and that the democracy of that time, whenever it may come, will find 
some appropriate way to deal with such abuses. 

However, when the Rockefeller Foundation was proposed, some three years 
later, and a bill for its incorporation was pending in Congress, we subjected 
that measure to a searching criticism, which was followed by prolonged discus- 
sion and the ultimate withdrawal of the bill. While I have always regretted 
that the foundation did not obtain its charter from Congress, rather than from 
a State legislature, I have had no reason to regret the criticism. Endowments 
in perpetuity, managed by closed corporations, accumulating either simple or 
compound interest as the directors may please, seemed to me then and seem 
to me now contrary to the spirit of American institutions and fraught with 
possible danger. 

The bill as originally introduced in Congress very properly provided for 
annual reports with financial statements. The charter later obtained from the 
State of New York does not, 1 believe, contain this provision. The bill in its 
original form made the charter subject, as Federal charters always are made 
subject, to alteration, amendment, or repeal at the pleasure of Congress. I 
thought these two safeguards, valuable as they are, did not go far enough. In 
the Survey of March 12 and of March 26, 1910, and again on January 14, 1911, 
lids last article written after Mr. Rockefeller had caused the bill to be amended 
so as to incorporate some of our suggestions in a modified form, I gave reasons 
for believing that the public should have a voice in the selection of trustees; 
that the indefinite increase of endowments through the accumulation of income 
should be prevented ; and that there should even be provision for the gradual 
expenditure of any given endowment, principal and interest, within a specified 
period. The proposed charter then pending in Congress, as amended, though 
the amendments did not go quite so far as I had suggested, was, I believe, the 
most enlightened and progressive proposal ever made before a legislature for the 
management of a great foundation. If enacted it would have created a prec- 
edent of the greatest value and influence. 

The necessity and desirability for public control of foundations is one of the 
subjects on which Mr. de Forest, the president of the charity organization so- 
ciety, and myself have not fully agreed. His opinion is that the reserved right 
to amend the charter includes in effect all of the other restrictions, and that it 
is therefore useless to specify them. Mr. de Forest never offered the slightest 
objection to my stating my own views as frequently and emphatically as I 
liked, but in order to prevent any mistaken inference that I was speaking for 
him also — since we were intimately associated in many ways— he made a brief 
statement of his own views, which you will find in the Survey of January 14, 
1911. We published several communications on the subject, reprinted one or 
two editorials from the New York Times replying to our own, and also reprinted 
from the Congressional Record the statement by Mr. Starr J. Murphy, taking 
up the points in which we had suggested that the charter be amended. 

If it is decided that it comes within the province of the commission to make 
recommendations on this subject, my suggestions would be that Federal char- 
ters are to be encouraged rather than State charters; that, after the donor’s 
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death, or before with the donor’s consent— and I think the donor should have 
the right to choose his own trustees during his lifetime if he so desires— the 
Government should have a voice in tire selection of trustees as vacancies occur; 
that annual reports with financial statements, and an opportunity to audit and 
test such statements, should be insisted upon ; that the accumulation of income 
should be prevented, subject, of course, to reasonable latitude as to working 
balances at the end of the year ; and that there might be some legal limitations, 
as in the case of savings banks, over the character of the investments. I think 
that public supervision and participation is justified not only by the exemption 
from taxation, which should be continued as long as any educational, religious, 
and charitable enterprises are exempted, but also by the legitimate public 
interest in the results of their activities. Such supervision and participation 
should not be hostile or hampering, but, as iu the case of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution or the American Red Cross, sympathetic and beneficial. I do not 
believe that it would discourage large gifts for public purposes, but, on the 
contrary, that it would encourage them. If there is any one thing which is 
likely to deter a generous modern giver from establishing a foundation for a 
particular purpose, it is doubt as to the possibility of foreseeing future needs, 
a lurking fear lest the good he would do may become an unintended injury, or 
at least less beneficial than he intended. If he is assured that the future 
generations will be free to change the terms of his bequest to meet their needs 
as they see them, not only in case of extreme absurdity but gradually by actu- 
ally sharing the responsibility for its administration, this will, I think, act 
reassuringly by the removal of the ground of such doubts. 

if such supervision were to become political control, or arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the free exercise of proper discretion by trustees within their own 
province, the result would undoubtedly be to discourage such gifts. The pos- 
sibility of hostile public control has no doubt already had such effect In some 
instances. Any recommendations as to public supervision and representa- 
tion should therefore be so framed as to make it clear that it is not intended 
to divert trust funds from legitimate public purposes or from the particular 
purposes which the donor intends, if such purposes are consistent with the 
public welfare. 

Something can be said in favor of the radical proposal that perpetual en- 
dowments should cease altogether, and that all donations or bequests for social 
and philanthropic purposes should be on a plan by which within a given 
period — fifty or a hundred years — principal anti interest must be expended. 
If it were a mere question of advising an individual donor, I would not hesi- 
tate to urge this form of bequest, but I do not believe that there is justification 
for restrictive legislation in this direction. IVrjtetual endowments In educa- 
tion on the whole seem to have justified themselves. We can not say that ex- 
penditures of the principal over a term of years might not have brought even 
better results, but until further experiments have been made in that direc- 
tion a conservative policy of public supervision and participation would seem 
better than any legislative restriction of the life or the amount of endow- 
ments. 

The charity organization society a dozen years ago established a committee 
on the prevention of tuberculosis. This committee in its earliest years gave 
particular attention to the industrial aspects of the disease, pointing out the 
particular trades in which it is most prevalent and the conditions in those 
trades which were believed to be responsible for the excess. The committee 
established close relations with -the Central Federated Union, and issued edu- 
cational leaflets bearing the joint imprint of lw>th their committee on sanita- 
tion and our own. We worked for the establishment of hospitals and sana- 
toria, for better factory laws and better housing conditions, and insisted on 
the bad effects of low wages and high rents as causal factors in this disease 
of the masses. 

Even earlier we had a tenement-house committee, which secured a new 
and more radical tenement-house law and a municipal department to enforce 
its provisions. 

Earlier still, before my own connection with the society, the plan was 
inaugurated for a provident loan society, a pawnshop for making loans on 
pawn pledges at half the legal rate of Interest. This agency, although organ- 
ised by our society and still electing each year one director on the nomination 
of the society, has been from the beginning— as the Survey is now— because 
of the character of its work, entirely independent in Its operations. It has 
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been 'an important influence in keeping in check hy competition the un- 
questionable abuses and extortions of the old-time pawnshops. 

The subject of a minimum wage is now under investigation by a legislative 
commission in this State. I have personally appeared before that commission 
in advocacy of a legal minimum wage to be fixed by special boards in particular 
industries and localities whenever the conditions are found to be such as to 
make it necessary. 

I have consistently supported child labor legislation, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and Insurance, the prohibition of manufacturing in tenements where fac- 
tory conditions can not be maintained because both official inspection and trade- 
union influence are absent. 

The elimination of strikes and lockouts, boycotts and black lists, by the 
elimination of their causes, the maintenance of just and mutually satisfactory 
relations between employing corporations and wage earners, is a problem of 
the greatest interest to the charity organization society, as to all social agen- 
cies. If the commission solves it you will deserve eternal gratitude from all 
of us. The poverty directly due to industrial controversies is not perhaps as 
extensive as that due to some other causes. Hut it is least excusable. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES 0. HEYDT. 

[In response to Questionnaire submitted bv United Stntes CoimnKskm on Industrial Rela- 
tions, Feb. 1, 1»K>.1 


26 Broadway, 

A>tr York, February 1, 1015 . 
United States Commission on Industrial Iterations, 

New York City . 

(Attention of Mr. W. H. Allen.) 

Dear Sir: As requested in your letter of January 30, I submit herewith 
answers to the questionnaire which you inclosed. Part C of question 10 is not 
clear and I am unable to answer it. I shall he glad to supply any further in- 
formation required regarding iny connection with the Rockefeller Foundation 
or with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Very truly, 

Chari.es O. IIeydt. 

Question 1. Please give correct name and place of residence. 

Answer. Charles O. Heydt, Montclair, N. J. 

Question 2. How long have you been with Mr. Rockefeller? Give date. 

Answer. Seventeen years four months. Since October 2, 1897. 

Question 3. How long have you acted as private secretary to Mr. John Rocke- 
feller, jr.? (a) What position did you hold with Mr. Rockefeller, jr., before 
becoming his private secretary? (b) Please state if you take stenographic 
notes? 

Answer. Have acted as private secretary to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., for 
17 years 4 months, since entering Mr. Rockefeller, sr.’s employ on October 2, 
3897. ( b ) Yes. 

Question 4. What business or secretarial position did you hold before going to 
Mr. Rockefeller? 

Answer. From April 6, 1896, to October 1, 1897, private secretary to Messrs. 
William Barclay Parsons and Harry PeB. Parsons. The former was at that 
time chief engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission, the latter a consulting 
engineer and professor of engineering at Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. From February 15, 1S94, to April 4, 1896, one of the junior secre- 
taries to Mr. Thomas Powell Fowler and Mr. John B. Kerr, respectively, presi- 
dent and vice president of the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. During 
the same period substituted at times for the secretary of the general manager 
of the same railway. From September 27, 1891, to February 15, 1894, clerk with 
Messrs. Kountze Bros., bankers. 

Question 5. Of what college or university are you a graduate? (a) In what 
subjects do you specialize? ( b ) What postgraduate work did you do? Give 
dates, (o) What special investigations^dld you make? 

Answer. Not a college graduate. A special student for three years at the 
New York University School of Commerce and Finance, 1910-11, 1911-12, 
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1912-13. (») Accounting. (6) Answered in question 5. ' (o) Answered in 

question 5. 

Question 6. Are you a member of the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, sr. ? (a) Have you ever been a member of the staff? Give dates, (b) 
Do you attend meetings of Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff? 

Answer. Not a member of the staff of advisers of Mr. Rockefeller, sr. (a) 
No. (b) No. 

Question 7. Of wlmt voluntary bodies, civic, charitable, educational, religious, 
political, (a) are you a trustee of officer? Please state position held. 

Answer. Trustee, the Rockefeller Foundation ; member, the International 
Health Commission; member, Bureau of Social Hygiene (Inc.). 

Question 8. Of what political or governmental body or department or bureau 
are you member or officer? Please name office, correct title, and date of ap- 
pointment. (a) Please name any previously held position in connection with 
governmental. 

Answer. None. 

Question 9. Are you a member of the executive committee? (a) Have you 
been since the foundation was established? {b) Is there a quorum of the execu- 
tive committee? (e) Will two votes control action of the executive committee 
when only a quorum are present? 

Answer. Yes. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Yes. 

Question 10. Has the executive committee formulated rules for its govern- 
ment as per Article I of the by-laws? If so, please send .copy, (a) Is it true 
that at 9 of the 20 meetings thus far held by the foundation's executive commit- 
tee the number attending was three? (b) Has the executive committee the 
power to fill vacancies? (o) Has given at meetings of the hoard all of the 
powers of the corporation? (d) Is it responsible for auditing bills? 

Answer. No formal rules have been prepared for tlie government of the execu- 
tive committee, (a) Yes. (b) Article I of the by-laws provides that “The 
executive committee may fill vacancies in its own number or in the finance com- 
mittee in the interim of the corporation meetings, reporting its action at the 
next meeting.” (c) The question is not clear, (d) The by-laws, Article I, pro- 
vide, among other things, that the executive committee shall direct and control 
the audit of all bills. 

Question 11. What investigations have you individually made since working 
with Mr. Rockefeller as to — («) Labor problems? (b) Widows’ pensions? (c) 
Workingman's insurance- id) Workingman’s compensation acts? (c) Indus- 
trial education board? (/) Conditions of laboring factors? (gr) The world’s 
experience in governing foundations. Please indicate the scope of investigation, 
time required, so far as these have been in bodies or publication in formal re- 
ports ; please send copies or refer to commission two copies. 

Answer. None. 

Question 12. Did you, in any capacity, attend meetings of— (a) Trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute for Medical Research? (b) The general education board? 
(c) The executive committee of the general education board? 

Answer. No. 

Question 13. Please suggest any questions which you think the commission 
should ask regarding foundations or any persons— subjects which you feel 
should be investigated. 

Charles O. Heydt. 

February 1, 1915. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. P. P. KELLY. 

20 Cliff Street, January 25, t915. 

Hon. Thomas P. Walsh, 

Chairman Industrial Relations Commission, 

City Hall , New York City. 

Dear Sir: I have attended a few of your meetings, and have listened par- 
ticularly to Mr. Ford and Air. Gompers. Have also read quite a number of 
the articles reporting the doings of your commission, and think one of the most 
serious ’problems to be considered has yet to be mentioned; that is, the em* 
ployment of female labor. _ 

My business takes me along Broadway for a distance of about one-half a mile 
during lunch hour every day, and one can not help by being impressed Jjy the 
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proportions of women over men. It seems to my mind that in a great many 
eases — would say 60 per cent — the women are holding the positions that might 
be held by their own husbands. In other words, if the positions now held by 
these women were held by men, and the man earning a decent wage, he would 
be supporting the woman he displaced, and in some instances a family. What 
set my mind thinking on this particular subject was the observance of a bread 
line at Broad and South Streets, and in talking to an officer on duty there he 
told me of a particular instance in which his neighbor was employed by a manu- 
facturing corporation, and earning a salary of $26 per week, and how he was 
displaced by the employment of two girls at $12 per week each. Personally I 
know of similar cases, and I think it Is a matter to be seriously considered' by 
your commission. 

Trusting you will consider this letter in the same spirit in which it is written, 
I remain, 

Yours, truly, 

J. P. P. Kei.lv. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ADOLPH LEWISHON. 

1. In what corporations are you a director? 

Answer. Miami Copper Co., General Development Co., Kerr Lake Mining Co., 
Naumkeag Copper Co., Crocker Wheeler Co., Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, Importers & Traders National Bank, and the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co. 

2. In what other corporations do you own or represent any considerable 
amount of stock? 

Answer. I do not own or represent any considerable amount of stock in other 
corporations. 

3. Please outline briefly the character of your connection with the corpora- 
tions in which you are interested. 

Answer. I am president of Miami Copper Co., General Development Co., and 
Kerr Lake Mining Co., the latter Is a Canadian company, and a director in the 
others. I own a considerable amount of stock in each of these corporations; 
the Miami Copper Co. is the one company among these that employs a very 
considerable amount of labor. 

4. What information do you, either as a stockholder or as a director, pos- 
sess concerning the labor conditions in corporations in which you are interested? 

4A. Do you receive reports from any of the corporations which give you any 
information regarding the labor conditions? 

Answer (4 and 4A). I receive reports regarding labor conditions in letters 
from the local manager and through interviews with the consulting engineer 
and vice president and the other officers of the company, Including my sou, 
who visit the mines and plants from time to time. 

4B. Do you make it a practice to visit the plants of the corporations in which 
you are interested and make personal inquiries and observations regarding con- 
ditions? 

Answer. I do not visit the mines personally, but my sou and other associates 
and officers of the company do so as my personal representatives. 

4C. What factories, mines, or railroads have you personally inspected during 
the past year? During the past 10 years? 

Answer. As before stated, I have not personally visited the factories or mines 
either during the past year or during the past 10 years, but, as before said, 
have ray personal representatives, including my son, make these personal in- 
spections for me. 

6. In your opinion, to what extent are the directors and stockholders of cor- 
porations responsible for the labor conditions in them? 

Answer. The majority of the stockholders elect the directors. In my opinion, 
the stockholders should not be held directly responsible for the labor condi- 
tions of a corporation, except that they should be expected to cast their votes 
in favor of such directors as they have every reason to believe would carry out 
matters in the right way. 

Directors should hold office only in such companies in which they believe 
Abe business is carried on in the right way, and that labor is properly treated. 
The details of the business are attended to by the executive officers, together 
with the local manager, who is appointed by the executive officers, subject to 
the approval of the directors. The directors should be kept posted at the 
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regular meetings, which ought to be held at least once a month, and at special 
meetings In case anything special occurs which makes it necessary or advisable 
to hold such meeting. 

6. If the stockholders and directors are not responsible whom do you con- 
sider to be responsible? 

Answer. The executive officers who act under the instructions of the board 
of directors. In the companies in which I am interested, like the Miami Cop- 
per Co., we have a general manager; that is Mr. Channing, who is vice presi- 
dent and consulting engineer, and who spends part of his time at the mine 
and part at New York, and is acquainted with all the details. If he is in 
New York lie attends t lie directors’ meetings, and if there is anything special 
he reports it. 

7. If executive officials are responsible — 

7A. What scope of authority do you give them to establish and maintain 
proper labor conditions? 

Answer. The local manager should have considerable authority. As said 
before, Mr. Channing, the consulting engineer, spends part of his time at the 
mines, part in New York, and if any change occurs consults with the other 
executive officers and sometimes refers matters to the directors. 

7B. Do you give such officials equal scope without an accounting in financial 
matters or in other phases of plant operation? 

Answer. Probably not In financial matters; that part I attend to personally, 
at least keep fully posted about constantly and direct finances myself, while all 
the technical work, including labor, is attended to by the local manager under 
the direction of Mr. Channing, the vice president and consulting engineer, who 
advises with the other executive officers and directors in all special cases or 
when changes take place. 

7C. What Instructions, if any, have been given executive officials in the cor- 
porations in which you are interested that proper labor conditions must be 
maintained? 

Answer. I have always given general directions to see to it that all safe- 
guards should be provided and everything done to make conditions first rate, 
also that the men be kept satisfied as far as possible ns to their scale of 
wages. I have here a memorandum showing the welfare provisions and safe- 
guards provided at Miami Copper Co.’s works and mines. 

(See “Welfare report” herewith.) 

8. As a matter of fact, are not labor conditions the only matters under the 
control of executive officials which are not subject to an audit or check of 
some kind? Do you not require — 

A. A balance sheet of profit and loss accounts, showing in detail disposition 
of all financial matters? 

B. Cost of production sheets, showing comparative costs at different plants 
and in different years? 

C. Periodical inspection of machinery? 

D. Periodical inspection of materials? 

E. Periodical inspection of inventory of all assets? 

Answer (A to E). Not entirely. As I have already expressed, we do keep 
more or less of an audit check on labor conditions, though, of course, there is 
at present no method worked out of putting labor conditions in the exact 
statistical form in the manner outlined in your question. I think it is most de- 
sirable that proper laws be enacted to cover all these matters, stating exactly 
what safeguards should be provided, the hours of labor, the minimum wage, and 
everything pertaining to labor. The passage of proper laws for the protection 
of labor is most important. It, in fact, can be of great assistance to the execu- 
tive officials and even to the directors in keeping a check upon the local 
management as to its proper treatment of labor, and in a way provides the 
audit that Is suggested by your question. It has been our policy (and I think 
is the policy of most well-run corporations) to make the local management 
live strictly up to the labor laws and inquire whenever there Is any evidence 
of violation of such laws. Such laws can provide a general standard. The 
best practice in such matters Is thus determined, and the directors can be 
sure that the management is following the best known practice. 

9. According to your own standards, what would you consider to be proper 

labor conditions as regards the following points: * 

9A. Length of working-day. 

Answer. Eight hours. 

0B, Yearly income for an unskilled workman. 
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Aftdwer. This depends upon the conditions and the locality of works or 
mines. At Miami the lowest grade labor is paid $2.50 to $3 per day. 

90. Compensation for industrial accidents involving: (a) Loss of arm; 
(b) loss of both eyes; (c) loss of life; (d) permanent disability. 

Answer, In Arizona the State laws provide for these matters. In the case 
of total disability the man receives 50 per cent of his wages, and in case of 
partial disability 50 per cent of the difference between the wages he was re- 
ceiving and what he is capable of earning. There is a maximum of $4,000. 
We have it understood that the laws, such as are in existence, should he 
liberally construed. I believe these matters should he fixed by law, and would 
be pleased if ample protection were given to all workmen by law. 

9D. Age and conditions under which children should he employed. 

Answer. I do not think there should be any children employed at manual 
labor under 16 years of age, and have never been connected with any industry 
where child labor was employed. 

9E. Discharge of workmen who have become inefficient after long service 
with the corporation. 

Answer. I would like to see laws enacted providing pensions for such men. 

9F. Refusal to employ unskilled workmen who are over 35, or skilled work- 
men over 45 years of age. 

Answer. We do not make such conditions. 

10. If you were convinced that labor conditions in any of the corporations 
in which you are interested were such that workmen were unable to support 
their families without putting their wives and younger children to work, or If 
the nature of employment resulted in industrial diseases, or if the accident 
rate was excessive as compared with other corporations, what action would 
you take? 

Answer. I would try to mitigate such condition or try to see that they are 
helped out or have the conditions changed so that there should not be any of 
these hardships. 

11. Have you ever been present at meetings of directors or of the executive 
committee of a corporation at which the labor policies to he pursued by the 
corporation, either during strike or during normal times, were being discussed? 

Answer. Yes; I have. 

IIA. Upon what information were the conditions determined in such cases? 

Answer. Upon the reports of the manager and reports by officers and di- 
rectors and personal representatives who had visited the mine and kept in 
close touch with these questions. 

IIB. Would a decision upon any financial policy be made the basis of a simi- 
lar amount of information? 

Answer. I think I have practically answered this question. I do attend to 
the finances and only indirectly to the technical part of the work, including the 
labor question. 

12. In which of the corporations in which you are interested are the em- 
ployees organized? 

Answer. The labor at the Miami Copper Co. is not generally organized, except 
the mechanics and engineers. 

12A. What have been the effects of such organization, in so far as you are 
informed? 

Answer. As far as I am informed, there has been no difficulty in treating 
with the organized mechanics and engineers. We have also been able to treat 
with the rest of the labor, although not regularly organized, through the spokes- 
men whom they select. 

13. What is your attitude toward the organization of employees for their 
protection and for the advancement of their interests? Upon what informa- 
tion or experience Is this attitude based? 

Answer. I believe that workmen should have a right to organize if they desire 
to do so, as they should have the right to bargain collectively. I am willing to 
treat with organized labor where it is organized. 

15. What is your attitude toward permitting union organizers who are not 
employed by your corporation to address employees and otherwise carry on 
their work without interference? 

Answer. My attitude is to allow them full liberty to address my employees, 
as I do not wish to impair the liberty of employees in any way. 

17. As a result of your observation and experience, do you believe that indus- 
trial discontent in America is increasing? 

17A. If so, why? 
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Answer (17 and 17A). It Is very difficult to make a general answer to this 
question. It varies in different localities. I think, on the whole, there Is a 
better feeling generally ; perhaps not a very great change. 

17B. In your opinion, along what general lines should action be taken to 
remove the causes for such discontent? 

Answer. As I said before, I should be pleased to see necessary laws enacted 
to protect labor in every respect; have a minimum wage, pensions, and all sorts 
of protection ; Government inspection and Government supervision. 

18. What have you personally done to mitigate existing social evils? 

A. Contributions to philanthropic organizations and institutions? 

B. Active personal interest in philanthropic organizations as officer, director, 
or trustee? 

C. Personal philanthropy? 

I), Action to improve industrial conditions? 

E. What have been the results? 

Answer (A to E). I have been more or less active in public-welfare work 
since a good many years. My gifts are generally made without conditions. I 
am a director of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum, National 
Child Labor Committee, United Hebrew Charities, International Child Welfare 
League, National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, Mount Sinai Hospital, Westchester County committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association. I am particularly interested in the care of 
dependent children and education generally, all kinds of welfare work, and the 
proper treatment of the prisoner. I think all this work is good and believe 
much good lias resulted from these activities. I have made contributions to 
various philanthropic, educational, and social work since a good many years. 

19. What is your opinion regarding the social desirability of heavily endowed 
foundations, with self-perpetuating boards of trustees, as a method of dealing 
with social conditions? 

Answer. I think that foundations should he under some method of control 
and supervision by the Government; if Federal in scope, the Federal Govern- 
ment. 1 

Activities of Miami Corner. Co. with Rksi>eot to the Social and Industrial 
Welfare of Its Employees. 

The following is an outline of the activities of the Miami Copper Co. with 
respect to the social and industrial welfare of its employees: 

The industry of the Miami Copper Co. comprises the mining of copper ore 
by underground methods and concentrating it by the process of milling. I 
think I may safely say that our mine ranks well among large underground 
mines with regard to the working comfort and safeguarding of its employees. 
All modern mechanical devices for replacing or lessening the muscular labor 
of the miner and for assuring the safety of his transport are included in its 
equipment. 

All surface industrial buildings are spacious in design and of fireproof con- 
struction. In the concentrating mill wet surroundings are avoided by con- 
crete floors, sloped to provide a central drainage. The maintenance of cleanli- 
ness is preeminent, specially assigned laborers being provided for this purpose. 

The property of the company adjoins the town of Miami, which is a new 
mining town that lias sprung up with the industrial activities of the company 
about five years ago. The town having no local government housing condi- 
tions, sanitation, anil environments are generally of low order, thereby im- 
posing difficulties for carrying out plans of sanitary welfare for employees on 
the company property, 

housing. 

Dwellings .— With the object of providing better housing accommodations 
for employees than are obtainable In the town, and also to isolate employees 
from the drinking and gambling environments characteristic of most mining 
towns as much as possible, several groups of dwelling houses have been con- 
structed by the company upon its property. These houses are located on hills 
overlooking the town and about one-half mile distant from It. Except for 
some dormintory quarters for single men all houses are built in individual 
units, separated from each other not less than 25 feet. All window openings 
are completely screened. Drinking water lines are conveyed Into all houses 
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anti electric current Is furnished for lighting. Garbage disposal. Is provided 
for free of charge by a collector hired for this purpose. 

Sewage system. — Dwellings erected during the early period of the mine are 
provided with outhouses. These are continuously disinfected by chloride of 
lime and equipped with seat covers, spring doors, and screened ventilators 
for excluding flies. All recent houses are provided with interior flush toilets, 
the disposal of which is connected with sewer lines to a three-compartment con- 
crete septic tank. 

■ SANITATION. 

Drinking water. — Water for all domestic purposes is obtained from under- 
ground flows accumulated in mine reservoirs located outside of the zone of 
the workings. This accumulation is pumped daily to surface through pipe 
lines provided exclusively for its use to steel-covered supply tanks. Herefrom 
it is piped into all dwellings and buildings for domestic use. With the exten- 
sion of the mine workings this supply has become inadequate for the needs 
of the camp; so it has become necessary to obtain the deficiency from a local 
well not under the sanitary control of the company. However, to guard against 
an insanitary supply bacterial analyses of the drinking water are frequently 
made. 

Toildt facilities. — Underground : Portable toilet cars, the use of which is com- 
pulsory, are provided for underground employees. These are continuously 
disinfected by chloride of lime and are brought to surface daily for cleansing. 

Surface: Where it is feasible to connect with the sewage system flush toilets 
are provided. Outhouses are continually disinfected by chloride of lime, and 
seat covers, spring doors, and screened ventilating windows are provided to 
exclude flies. The pits of abandoned privies are covered with a layer of at-least 
3 feet of soil. 

Change house. — The bathing facilities provided for miners are contained in 
a two-story steel change house of fireproof construction, located within close 
4 range of the mine exit. This building is ('quipped with the following oon- 
* v \ enlenees : 

Individual sheet metal lockers. 

A pressure steam heating system for heating the interior and drying work 
clothes. 

A ventilating system. Lockers are provided with perforated bottoms and 
louvered doors to effect ventilation of clothes, and main floors are equipped with 
Hurt ventilators for conveying foul air out of the building. 

Bathing facilities: Shower baths fed by hot-water heaters, with a minimum* 
ratio of one shower per four men; washing faucets, also liot-water fed, with 
a minimum ratio of one faucet per 10 men. Contaminated water flows directly 
into a disposal trough. 

Dally janitor service for maintaining cleanliness of the building and wash 
apparatus. 

Hospital. — Because of the lack of a local hospital a building having a 
normal capacity of 40 patients has been erected jointly with a neighboring 
company for the benefit of employees and their families. An elevated, airy, 
aild Reclusive site, aesthetic design, and general elegance of construction con- 
stitute its building features. 

Equipment: The conveniences of this hospital consist of the following: A 
dispensary ; 4 main wards and 13 private wards ; two canvas porches and one 
sun porch; a main operating room and a minor operating room; an operating 
sterilizing room; an X-ray room; a delivering room and a recovery ro»m; a 
doctor’s room ; a surgeon’s room ; a matron’s room ; a laboratory and drug 
room; a morgue; a kitchen and a diet kitchen; patients and nurses’ dining 
rooms; a women nurses’ room; a bedding sterilizing room; laundry, ironing, 
and sewing rooms ; a nurses’ home. 

Staff, etc.; One surgeon, three physicians and assistant surgeons? majron, 
three women nurses, and two men nurses ; three orderlies, cook, dishwasher, and 
waitress. 

Benefits: Employees are entitled to dispensary and home treatment and to 
hospital treatment. Members of families of married employees are entitled 
to dispensary and home treatment. 

First-aid lecture courses and practice is given to all underground bosses, 
and all bosses are provided with tirst-ald material for applying first-aid band- 
ages to injured employees. 
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Educational lectures by the chief surgeon on sex hygiene and on precau- 
tions to be taken to prevent contagious diseases, 

Free vaccination against smallpox and typhoid fever. 

Sanitary inspection of the camp by a sanitary Inspector under the direction 
of the chief surgeon. 

MINE VENTILATION. 


For the purpose of adding to the comfort of underground employees, and 
also to increase their working efficiency, forced ventilation by fans is practiced 
in this mine for cooling the workings and carrying oft the noxious gases pro- 
duced by blasting. 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

Underground .—' The mine is protected from fire disasters by the following 
provisions: Three exit shafts; underground fire lines, fire hoses, and hand ex- 
tinguishers; fire doors; sprinkler systems on all timber-head frames; helmet 
crews. 

Surface .— Spacious design, fireproof construction, many exits, and un- 
crowded working conditions guard all main work buildings against fire catas- 
trophes. 

For dwelling houses and other frame structures the camp is equipped with 
a high-pressure fire pump, fire lines, fire monitors, chemical, engines and hose 
carts, a fire-signaling system, and a voluntary fire brigade. 


RECREATION. 

Social hall . — For the diversion of employees during leisure hours, and also 
to detract them from the unwholesome pastime indulgences catered to in the 
mining town, a social building has been erected in the dwelling-house com- 
munity. This building Is equipped with a reading and lounging room, pool 
tables, and shower baths, and is conducted under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Social entertainments are given periodically^, 
herein for tiie benefit of the workingmen's families. The cost of construction, 
as also the running expenses hereof, is borne by the company. 

Club house . — Further to provide for wholesome recreation there is now 
under consideration the erection of a club house which is to incorporate fea- 
tures not existent in the aforementioned social hall built during the early non- 
productive stage of the property. The added features comprise a ballroom, 
card room, bowling alleys, and swimming pool. The cost of the building will 
'be donated by the company, its equipment furnished by a fund obtaiued 
through an initiation fee of $25 by members, and running expenses are to be 
provided by monthly dues. 

Tennis club . — The use of tennis grounds, comprising two courts, is avail- 
able by employees for a membership fee of $5 and nominal dues for upkeep of 
courts. 

Band . — A bandmaster is employed by the company for the development of 
local talent and a band house has been erected for its use. Concerts are 
rendered by the band to the community during the summer season, and it also 
furnishes music for the social entertainments of the social hulL 


FINANCIAL WELFARE. 

Profit sharing . — At designated periods all employees have the privilege of 
subscribing to the company’s stock at a nominal quotation, to an extent op- 
tional with the employee, but with a prescribed maximum limit proportional 
to the wage or salary earned. The salient features of this plan are as fol- 
lows: 

Rights and Interests of the subscriptions rest with the decision of the board 
of directors of the company. 

Pfcymenta are made in monthly installments not exceeding 25 per cent of the 
wage or salary earned. 

Declared dividends are credited as subscription payments and interest on 
deferred payments is charged at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

When the subscription is fully paid the stock Is issued to the subscriber and 
he ^therefore obtains the same rights of disposal as the ordinary stockholder. 
As an inducement to retain the stock, a bonus of $1 per share per year for a 
period of five years is offered him while he remains in tlie employ of the com- 
pany. 
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Subscriptions are canceled: (a) At the request of the subscriber; (0) by 
subscriber leaving service of the company; (c) whenever subscription pay- 
ments have been discontinued without the consent of the company for a period 
of three months* 

Upon cancellation of the subscription the payments by the subscriber are 
returned with interest at 5 per cent per annum, but the dividends credited to 
the subscription are reclaimed. 

Mutual saving *. — With the object of fostering the lmhit of saving and also 
teaching the policy of sane investment, a mutual savings society was formed 
for employees. Herein a member makes a committed monthly deposit, the sum 
of which is invested in bonds of proven merit. When the dei>osits of a mem- 
ber have accumulated to $1,000 he withdraws a bond of $1,000 denomination. 

Accident compensation .— Compensation is paid all employees incapacitated 
by injuries resulting from accidents, in compliance with a workman's com- 
pensation law enacted by the State legislature. Thereby a remuneration of 
50 per cent of the workman’s earnings is provided for injuries causing dis- 
ability exceeding 14 days, with a maximum compensation of $4,000. In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this law, compensation is paid to employees of this 
* company for all disabilities, including those of less duration than the pre- 
scribed 14 days. 

Minimum-wage Law. 

I believe in the minimum-wage law, but all these matters should be worked 
out by' experts. I have not studied it in detail, hut have given some thought 
to the general problem and, therefore, only care to state my general views. I 
think it is a sound policy If confined at the start to certain underpaid indus- 
tries. It seems to me that if the minimum is not made too high it may in those 
cases be possible to secure wages more adequate to the needs of the workers 
without reducing the consumption of goods produced by such workers and thus 
indirectly throwing a large number out of work. Any too radical provisions 
might prejudice such legislation by causing serious economic readjustments, 
whereas if done in a conservative way it might work quite some benefit. I 
understand that experience lias shown pretty thoroughly that where minimum- 
wage legislation has been enacted conservatively and with a view to proper 
economic necessities, it has been quite effective and successful in standardizing 
wages in the industries covered by such legislation and protecting those wage 
earners that are unable to bargain collectively. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES MORGAN. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., March 12, 191 


United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building , Chicago , III. 

Gentlemen : At the hearing of your commission recently in the city of 
New York I was asked to make answer to a questionnaire submitted to me 
to be used in connection with testimony I expected to give. The hearing con- 
cluded without my testimony, but I am informed that you desire the submission 
of the answers responsive to the questions. Herewith please find the snme 
inclosed. If further answers are desired 1 shall be glad to respond to your 
request. 

Respectfully, im 

James Morgan. 


Question. State your name, residence, and occupation. 

Answer. James Morgan, Cheyenne, Wyo., secretary-treasurer of district 
No. 22, United Mine Workers of America. 

Question. How long have you been secretary-treasurer for the Unit*^ Mine 
Workers of America? 

Answer. Ten. years. 

Question. How long has the organization of the United Mine Workers of 
Amerioa been in existence in Wyoming? 

Answer. Organized in April, 1903 ; nearly 12 years. * 


Question. Can you state the circumstances under which the United Mine 
Workers organized in Wyoming, and what the attitude both of labor and of 
capital was toward such organization? 
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Answer. There were really two periods of organization in Wyoming, the 
northern, or what is called “ the Sheridan field,” was organized 4 in 1&)S, and 
the necessity for an organization among the miners was the same there as in 
every other coal field. Individually the miner could not hopMo have any of 
the grievances he complained of adjusted, nor could he enjoy the liberty guar- 
anteed to every citizen in an economic or political way. Too much activity 
in favor of certain political parties was, if persisted in, likely to result in his 
discharge, as was equally true of spending money in stores outside the mining 
camp, and the only store in the camp was the company store. The grievances 
were, we might say, those that are common to unorganized fields, 10 hours and 
12 hours were the day’s work, wages were low, practically nothing was paid 
for dead work, there was no check weigliman, and the weights were always a 
source of complaint. After several attempts at various times the men organ- 
ized and the company which operated the mines at that time discharged or 
rather closed down the mine in which the men worked. Fortunately at this 
time the company changed hands, and the new management recognized the 
organization, agreed to hear and adjust complaints through the organization, 
and in January, 1904, entered into the first written contract. 

*■ In the southern field, where two-thirds of the miners of the State are em- 
ployed, the organization was effected in 1907. The wage scale of the organized 
miners of the northern field was higher and the conditions of employment better, 
so, naturally, the men desired organization, and this was finally accomplished, 
and, while it resulted in a two weeks’ suspension in this field, due to the fact 
that the management in charge at that time were opposed to organization 
among their employees and discharged all men who joined, a new manager 
was selected who had dealt with the organization in other fields, and he 
agreed that men could join the organization without discrimination on the part 
of the company. This was in May, 1907. In August, 1907, a joint conference 
was held and an agreement reached for ihe entire State, in which the oper- 
ators of both the northern and the southern part of the State took part. 
This agreement granted an increase in wages, the eight-hour day, recognition 
of the union, the check off, and laid down the basis for all future agreements** 

Question. Are the coal operators of Wyoming working under contract with 
the United Mine Workers of America; and if so, how long have these contrac- 
tual relations been in effect? 

Answer. Yes ; contracts have been made in the northern field since 1904, and 
in th£ southern field since 1907. 

Question. Under what conditions are the contracts agreed upon? State the 
customary procedure when the terms of the written contract are discussed. 

Answer. Each contract provides a certain time, prior to the expiration of 
the agreement then in effect, when the representatives of the operators and of 
the miners shall meet to discuss the terms upon which another contract may be 
based. The miners meet in their own convention, where delegates from every 
mining camp take part in the drafting of the agreement they desire to have go 
into effect. The operators likewise meet together, and when each conference 
has finished its work there is a joint meeting, at which the propositions are 
submitted and a joint scale committee is selected, the miners selecting their own 
representatives and the operators doing the same. This joint committee meets 
and they go over the scale and eventually report back to the joint meeting the 
scale they have agreed upon. If this is ratified by each side, then the officers are 
empowered to sign. If the scale Is not satisfactory, the joint committee again 
takes up the objectionable features and attempt to work out a proposition that 
can ^mutually agreed to, until finally a proposition is evolved that meets with * 
the Approval of the majority of representatives of both sides, each acting in 
their own convention separately. 

Question. Has there been any trouble, industrially speaking, between the 
operators and workers over wages or other conditions in the coal mines of 

itt? The only general trouble occurred in 1908, when there was a three 
weeks’ suspension. In that year the operators’ association demoded a reduc- 
tion in wages. . This was opposed by the miners, and after three weeks’ idleness 
a new contract was negotiated, the old agreement in every particular with 
tlfe exception of the wage of tipple men. There has been no general trouble 
sipce, and, with but two exceptions, no serious local trouble, and both cases 
.were adjusted strictly on the agreement then in effect. 

Question. Are you familiar with the activities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
'Co. in Wyoming? If so, state what they are. 
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Answer. Yes. They own and operate the iron mines at Sunrise, which pro- 
duce many thousands of tons of iron ore each year which they ship to the 
smelters at Pueblo. 

Question. Ar^T you familiar with any record for evading the payment of 
taxes existing among the public records of the State of Wyoming with reference 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? If so, have you copies of those records? 

Answer. Yes. In the issue of October 23, 1914, the Wyoming Labor Journal 
(Exhibit A) called attention to the fact that this company had, according to 
the report of Tax Commissioner McGill, represented that the gross value of 
their iron ore produced was to a cent the exact cost of production, and as the 
Wyoming law provides that working properties shall be assessed by the ton of 
gross output, “ after deducting the expense incurred in production,” this left no 
value to assess. I am submitting a copy of the report of Tax Commissioner 
John McGill (Exhibit B), of Wyoming, made to tbe board of equalization on 
July 81, 1912. This report shows up clearly the policy of tax evasion and in no 
uncertain terms says “ that either the board of directors are deliberately and 
willfully making false and erroneous statements to the shareholders or that the 
company’s agents in Wyoming, by their affidavits as to the value for taxation 
of the company’s property in Wyoming, are guilty of the grossest kind of per- 
jury.” 

Commissioner McGill also says in this report “ that as the law requires him to 
make an appraisement of this property, that after deducting the expense in- 
curred in operation, lie appraises it at $2.07 per ton and recommends that it be 
assessed at not loss than ,$2.07 per ton.” 

I also submit a statement of the taxes paid by this company (Exhibit Cl and 
the amount that would have been paid had the recommendations of Mr. McGill 
been followed. The comparison is for the years of 1912, 1913, and 1914. This 
statement, however, also shows what this ore was assessed at since 1907, and 
the statement that it was assessed at but 22 cents per ton for the year 1908 
and 33 cents per ton for the years J909 and 1910 speaks for itself as to the 
jnanner in which taxes were paid to the State on ore as valuable as their 
Wyoming ore. Prior to 1908 the assessment was even as low as 11 cents per ton 
for certain years. 

Question. Are you able to compare the Wyoming scale of wages under contract 
with the operators of that State with the Colorado scale of wages, where there 
is no contract? 

Answer. I do not know what the scale is in Colorado for the various wage 
classifications, but believe that even the Colorado operators will acknowledge 
that the Wyoming contract is higher than they pay; in fact, one of the miners’" 
demands in Colorado was that they be paid the Wyoming day-wage rate. 

Question. What is the length of the working-day in Wyoming and in Colorado' * 
i# .their respective coal mines? 

Answer. The Wyoming miners have worked under the eight-hour agreement 
since September 1, 1907. The Colorado operators, I believe, inaugurated the 
eight-hour day only after the recent strike started in that State in the southern 
field. 

Question. Have you any figures showing the relative death rate in the coal 
mines of Wyoming under union conditions and in Colorado under nonunion 
conditions ? 

Answer. The reports of the United States Geological Survey for the years 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 show that in those six years there were 773 
men killed in the coal mines of Colorado and 242 men killed in the Wypftaing 
coal mines. This would compare as follows: Number of men killed eacillrear, 
average, in Colorado, 128§ ; in Wyoming 40£. Number of tons of coal produced 
for each fatal accident, average, in Colorado, 103,501 tons ; in Wyoming, 197,305 
tons. Number of men killed for each 1,000 employed, average, in Colorado} 9.07 ; 
in Wyoming, 5.37. 

Question. Have you any figures showing the relative production of*Uoal*jper 
man per year under union conditions in Wyoming and under nonunion conditions 
in Colorado? * 

Answer. The reports of the United States Geological Survey referred to above 
and for the same six years show that the production per man employed in tmd 
around the coal mines in the States of Wyoming and Colorado was, average Tor 
six years, in Wyoming, 883 tons per man ; in Colorado, 779 tons per man. 

Question. Do you know whether the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is holding 
valuable mineral lands In Wyoming without developing the same? 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 23 
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Answer. The Colorado Industrial Co., a subsidiary company of the C. P. & X. 
Co., is the owner of 8,199 acres of undeveloped coal land in Carbon County, 
classed by the United States Geological Survey as being among the most 
valuable coal lands of that county. And in connection with thib company I de- 
sire to again quote from the report of State Tax Commissioner McGill : “ Mr. 
Burdick appeared before the board of county commissioners of Carbon County 
on December 7, 1910, and made affidavit that 5,596 acres were grazing lands 
and should be assessed as such, and asked for and was granted a rebate of 
$103,526, making the value $60,454 instead of $163,980, as it should have been. 
These coal lands are near the old town of Carbon and, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, are among the most valuable in Carbon Comity.” 

Question. Do the miners of Wyoming desire the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to 
extend its activities in the Wyoming field? 

Answer. We can only judge individuals or corporations by past records, and 
in passing judgment on the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as a corporation men 
must work for we must necessarily look to the plants it lias in operation and 
the condition of the men there employed to form an opinion as to whether it 
would lie a desirable addition to tlie industrial corporations of this or any 
other State, and, considering the history it has made in its treatment of its 
men, its disregard for constitutional rights, its open and flagrant violation of 
laws, this company is itself a powerful and highly organized institution, em- 
ploying thousands of men, with more than $100,000,000 of assets, and, considering 
its policy toward the desire of its employees to themselves organize for their 
mutual protection, and the brutal and illegal methods used to stamp out every 
vestige of organization among its men, I believe every miner in Wyoming 
would answer the question most emphatically in the negathe. They would, 
iu making this decision, consider all the matters mentioned above. They 
would also consider thut for many years they had maintained their organiza- 
tion in this State; that their employers had recognized it, and through the 
medium of the joint agreement a means had been* agreed to whereby every 
grievance could be heard and considered and, if just, rectified, because of 
tlie agreement, while industrial war had waged in the State of Colorado, 
where the C. F. A I. Co. dominated the mining situation. In this State indus- 
trial peace has been in effect. The entrance of this jiowerful corporation into 
the coal-mining industry of Wyoming with its attitude toward the miners’ 
organization as proven by the two great coal strikes in our sister State of 
Colorado leaves no doubt in tlie mind of any thinking man that it would spell 
the end of peace iu the mining industry and with the bloody history of Ludlow 
’fresh in our minds we do not wish to w*e the women and children of our State 
subjected to the horrors of another Colorado war. That this company has no 
^taore regard for law here than in other States is proved by the report of the 
tax commissioner; and in their mines jjt Sunrise and Chicago while the St±i$£ 
law provides that eight hours is the legal work day underground and the coal 
miners of the State work but eight hours at their iron mines the 10-hour day 
is still in effect. This proves that the leopard has not changed its spots. In 
connection with this statement 1 am submitting extracts from the Wyoming 
Labor Journal of the issues of October 23 and 30, 1914 (Exhibit A), dealing 
with the evasion of taxes and the wages and hours of the miners employed in 
and around the iron mines at Sunrise and Chieugo. 

I also submit a copy of the report of Tax Commissioner John McGill, made 
to the board of equalization, July 31, 1912 (Exhibit B), and statements of 
taxesjpaid for the years of 1912, 1913, and 1914 and what those taxes should have 
beenCn the basis of the report of the tax commissioner, and this statement 
further shows tlie miserably low value assessed against this iron ore for the 
years of 1908, 1909, and 1910 (Exhibit C). Also attached is extracts from the 
minutes of the State board of equalization, in their meetings on April 11, 
June 8, July 1, and July 9, 1914 (Exhibit DL Those meetings cover the 
period Whereby the taxes on iron ore was raised to $1.15 per ton and again re- 
duced to $1 per ton. 

. James Morgan. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., March 12. 191k- 
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Exhibit A. 

[Taken from Wyoming Labor Journal, of ^Cheyenne, Wyo., issues of Oct. 23 and Oct. 30, 
“ Rockkfellerizing ” Wyoming. 

IRON AND STEED INTERESTS OF MONEY KTNG PLAY FAVORITE GAMES OF “ GOUGE THE 
WORKERS ” AND 44 SKIN THE PEOPLE ” — A TRAIL OF PERJURY AND DECEIT. 


CHAPTER I. 

[Wyoming Labor Journal, Oct. 23, 1914.] 

Large corporations are a necessary accompaniment of the development of 
industry. It is as Idle to howl at cor]>orations, as such, as it would be to howl 
at the machine in industry. Corporations are as different ns idlviduals, how- 
ever. Some corporations will abide by the laws of the State and Nation, rely- 
ing on their size and ability to produce and market in large quantities any 
given product for their profitable operations. Others are like those mentally 
dwarfed individuals who are opposed to the regulations of society, and from 
their very beginning are active in setting aside all laws and defying all cus- 
toms. The only point of difference is that lawless aggregations of capital 
engage the services of capable lawyers, whose duty it is, not to see that they 
keep within the law, but that they can keep out of its clutches while disobeying 
its mandates. 

To this class of corporations belongs the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that 
gigantic industrial holding of the Rockefellers whose activities in Colorado and 
Wyoming are listed among the largest operations in these fast-growing States. 
With a far-sightedness common to those who covet the great natural resources 
of the land, they early “allotted” to themselves the choicest acres of Colo- 
rado’s coal and iron deposits, til! it is safe to say that at a reasonable appre- 
ciation of the value of these holdings it would aggregate into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Intrenched behind their control of these resources for 
countless years, they will continue to levy tribute on all society. The indi- 
vidual or corporation that is in control of the great natural resources of any 
State is In control of that State. 

They have not alone harvested grent wealth by reason of their ownership 
of the large area of coal and iron lands, blit have been aided in this by the 
criminally low wages they have paid in mine as well as in their steel works 
at Pueblo, w'here wages range from $1.55 for a 10-hour day “ up.” Also having 
fortified themselves with friendly officials in the counties in which their 
largest properties are located they pay but little taxes. By these devious 
ways that are common knowledge to those gentlemanly pirates of the law 
who delve in the law' for the purpose of defying its purposes they succeed in 
evading payment of the major portion of their assessments. 

The small property owner, he or she who has by many sacrifices gathered 
together a little home (with a rear yard large enough to accommodate a dozen 
liens and a small coal house) perchance are burdened by their heavy assess- 
ments. But for these there is little relief, for the hands of a blind justice, 
while it deals tardily with the malefactor, and views with a lenient mind the 
plant of these for a tfix reduction, pays but scant heed to the 44 small fry.” To 
refuse to pay these taxes means, for the small holder, future grief nndjncon- 
venience in the way of tax sales and final dispossession. In what contrast 
to this system is the method employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in their 
tax cases. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. operates the iron mines at Sunrise and Chicago 
Iron mines, both loeated in Platte County, Wyo., as well as the Colorado & 
Wyomin g Railroad, connecting the mines with the Colorado & Southern at 
Hartville Junction. Besides these very profitable properties this company also 
owns 8,199 acres of desirable coal lands in Carbon County. This coal land 
is not under development as yet, for their Colorado holdings lying closer to 
the steel plant are more available. But coal land will keep, and some day In 
the future the company can open these rich veins, which will have cost them 
next to nothing, and all the time that Intervenes will but add to the value of 
this holding. 

We will now show you that with all this tangible evidence of wealth this 
company does not, nor will it unless compelled to, pay a tithe of the tax it 
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should pay. To begin with the ore that is mined at Chicago mines and Sun- 
rise is known as the highest grade of iron ore ; its nearest rival In this respect 
being the ore from the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, also owned by the Rocke- 
fellers. The Mesabi Range ore runs 1 per cent less in metallic moisture, to all 
intents and purposes being worth less by considerable than their Wyoming ore. 

For the year ending December 31. 1911, this company’s mines, then located 
in Laramie County, showed a total production of 565,082.90 tons of ore, the 
gross value of which they represented to be $375,142.79, and “by strange 
coincidence,” as Tax Commissioner McGill says in a report to the State equali- 
zation board, “ The expense incurred in production is exactly the same amount 
to a cent ; a fraction less than 67 cents a ton.” 

Why did they go to the trouble to commit this perjury? In an attempt to 
evade the payment of State taxes? 

The Wyoming law provides that working properties shall be assessed by the 
ton of gross output, “ after deducting the expenses incurred in production.” If 
their statement had been taken at its face value, there would have been no 
taxes paid. It was finally assessed at 60 cents a ton, or a total value, for 
taxation purposes, of $203,698.44. They paid total taxes of $4,231.34 for that 
year. 

Tax Commissioner McGill tried to have the State board of equalization place 
the value of ore at $2.07 a ton, a very reasonable rate when it is considered 
that Mesabi ore of an inferior grade has had a market volue at the eastern 
*teel mills since 1905 at $4.34 a ton. 

In 1913 the equalization board, responsive to public demands (and the in- 
sistency of Tax Commissioner John McGill) raised the value of iron ore from 
60 cents a ton to 90 cents, and it was on this basis that they paid their taxes. 
Tills was not adequate, and demands were still being made for a higher rate. 
Finally, at a meeting of this board, held on April 11, this year, when the board 
met to place an assessment for valuation purposes on the mine and oil-well 
output of the State, on a motion by Houx, seconded by Forsyth, iron ore was 
assessed at $1.15 a ton. This was still far to small for justice, but too large for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., for at the meeting of the board on June 8, they 
were represented in force by C. W. Burdick, their Wyoming lawyer, and a Mr. 
Gilchrist 

At this meeting Burdick vainly tried to get the newspaper men and others 
excluded, and an executive session of the board. Houx refused his consent to 
any “ star chamber ” session on what was the people’s business, so Burdick was 
compelled to see the rates sustained till another meeting of the board, set for 
July 1. Tax Commissioner McGill served notice at this June meeting that if 
there was to be a meeting on July 1 for the purpose of taking up the protests 
Over dissatisfied assessments he wanted to appear for the people. We are not 
surprised to hear then that a majority of the board found it convenient to b# 
absent on July 1. On the 9th, however, McGill having been called to the north 
part of the State, in the meantime we find the board in session as usual. At 
this meeting (no protestants being marked present, they having evidently fixed 
their grievances beforehand) Forsyth moved a reduction of the C. F. & I. 
iron schedule to $1 a ton, Houx voting “ No.” Cambria Fuel to 60 cents a ton 
and oil to 50 cents a barrel (we Will have something to say of these two reduc-* 
tions in a later issue). So we see that, because the C. F. & I. is Rockefeller, 
their $2.07 ore is worth only $1 for purposes of taxation. 

In plain terms the people are being defrauded out of 50 per cent of the 
taxes this company should pay, because the majority of the board of equali- 
zation favor such reduction. We are not partisan to this matter. The state- 
ment is based -on the minutes of this board. 

Now, we will see what this company is doing in Platte County, the company’s 
mines being in the newly created county. Last week the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. tendered $3,400 in full payment of their taxes for which they stand 
assessed $8,400, and have Instituted action for an injunction restraining County 
Treasurer Agnew from taking the usual action for collection. This $8,400 is 
their assessment on a production of 601,564 tons of iron ore based on a value, 
as set by the State, of $1 per ton. 

In their protest directed at Platte County officials, this company states that 
the actual value of their ore is 82 cents a ton (this same ore they reported as 
valueless in 1912), but that they will pay only a value of 41 cents, or one-half 
of their own valuation. Surely this gall is without precedent, and their defiance 
of law is unparalleled. They commit perjury without any hesitation for they 
known (and they know that the people know) that tlielr ore is equal in value, at 
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least, to the Mesabi Range ore of less metallic value, and this ore they paid 
$6.75 a ton for in the quantity of 70,000 tons at their Pueblo plant. 

This company should be compelled to pay, not on a value of $1.15, as set 
by the board and later lowered, but on the actual commercial value of the ore 
at the mine, which Is $2.07. The specious plea was made that these reductions 
in value were made to “ encourage inside capital.” If the State is to be Impov- 
erished, its resources exploited, and the people to get nothing in return, let 
outsiue capital stay out. Wyoming is rich in undeveloped resources, rather ten 
thousand times that they remain undeveloped than that our children and their 
children should be robbed of their fruitage. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. states that they always abide by the law. and 
they are defying even a modest assessment through their Wyoming mouthpiece 
lawyer, Burdick. They are actually stealing from the children of to-morrow 
with the aid and connivence of State officials sworn to uphold the law. 

Regardless of the fact that the new law raised the taxable value of the 
State from $60,000,000 to $180,000,000, or 270 per cent, while — again referring, 
to Commissioner McGill's statement — the net increase on the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. holdings was 18 per cent, and still they kick. 

On their Carbon County coal lands, assessed at $20 an acre, Burdick se- 
cured an abatement on 5,596 acres of the 8,199 as “ grazing land ” — a rebate of 
$103,526 in value on this rich coal area, leaving the State a paltry valuation 
of $60,454 for taxation purposes. Can you blame the people for accusing the 
company of perjuring in this connection? If misrepresentation is in accordance 
with law, this company is law-abiding. 

There is a law on the statute books of the State that provides an eight-hour 
day for all underground works, yet this company works Its miners and laborers 
at Sunrise and Chicago mines a 10-hour day; is this obedience to the law? 

There we see the Rockefeller C. F. & I. pot only evading taxation by mis- 
representation and perjury, but we also see them working men from $1.75 to 
$3.50 a day of 10 hours — 10 hours in the case of some $2.75 men — that coal 
miners are paid a minimum of from $2.50 to $3.30 an eight-hour day for doing. 
Are they law-abiding? Are they real builders of the State? 

We are confronted with the same greed for profits, the same illegal opera- 
tion and evasion of legal taxes that has made them rich and powerful — and 
hated — in Colorado. 

Ciiaptek II. 

[Wyoming Labor Journal, Oct. 30, 1914.] 

For the year ending December 31, 1911, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mined 
and shipped a total of 565,082.90 tons of Iron ore from its Wyoming mines at 
Sunrise and Chicago mines, then in Laramie County. On this the company re- 
turned a production cost of the same amount or a fraction less than 67 cents a 
ton, maintaining by reason of this showing that there existed no net value for 
taxation purposes ! On this ore they were assessed at the rate of 60 cents a 
ton. This rate is inequitable, as it could well be and not incite the people to 
mutiny. 

A lengthy investigation by Tax Commissioner John McGill convinced him that 
a value of $2.07 at the mines was a fair value to place on the ore for taxation 
purposes. The majority of the State equalization board were made to see differ- 
ent by Mr. Burdick, legal representative of this Rockefeller corporation, for 
we find that the following year, when they raised the value it was worth but 
90 cents a ton. In April of this year McGill had the rate raised to $1.15 a 
ton, a rate that was reduced at a July meeting when this same McGill was 
away. 

Now about your State board of equalization. It is presumed to be the 
final arbiter on matters affecting taxable values. Composed of the State 
treasurer, auditor of state, and secretary of state, it is presumed to represent 
the majesty of the people and to adjudge a fair value for taxation purposes. 
In the construction of any department the people assume that State officials 
holding membership on any board, by virtue of their office, will be “ on the 
job” to see that justice is done to the most humble individual, but that the 
largest aggregation will not be allowed privileges beyond what can be defended 
1 as just. 

This is the theory of all government. 

The State board of equalization Is an administrative board and it is also 
judicial in its character inasmuch as it is given latitude in determining what is 
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equitable under the law in the matter of appraisements. It is presumed no 
individual or corporate body will be compelled to bear more than a just share 
of the burden and, inferentially, that no such individual or corporation bears 
less than its share of taxation. 

In Wyoming we are confronted with the fact that this State board has been 
more than lenient in the case of the Rockefeller holdings. 

Taking the output for this company during 1911, for example : 565,082.90 tons 
should have been assessed for taxation purposes at $2.07 n ton, or $1,169,721.60. 
They were really assessed at 60 cents, or $339,049.65. A total value for which 
they were not taxed of $830,671.95. 

In 1913 they produced 501,564 tons valued at, based at $2.07 a ton, $1,245,- 
237.48. Value raised by board to $1, or $601,564. Ore values produced in excess 
of those taxed, $643,673.48. This is a total of $1,474,345.43 in values, based on a 
conservative estimate, for only two years of its operation, that this corporation 
has defrauded the people of the State out of taxes on. 

And even this miserably inadequate value of $1 per ton they are contesting 
' in the courts of Platte County. They say now that the ore has a value of 82 
cents a ton and that they will only pay on a value of one-half, or 41 cents 
a ton. They can well say that so long as they can manipulate the courts and 
control elected officials they care not who elects them. 

Also, there should be added the rebate of $103,526 that was lifted off the 
value of their Carbon County coal lands by the county commissioners of that 
county for 1910, a proceeding that has made them another neat little sum by 
the saving of taxes on this sum for the last four years on $414,104. This makes 
a total amount for the years sped lied of $1,888,449.43 of tangible property that 
has not paid taxes. Who can say what the total amount would be for all the 
years they have been in business? 

Do you blame them for being in politics when the pickings are so rich? Can 
you blame them for retaining Mr. Burdick and their able counsel when their 
eloquence can produce such results? Nor has the half been told. There are the 
valuable realty holdings in Chicago mines mid Sunrise, for which they collect 
ample rent and for which they pay a miserably low tax. There are the miners 
and laborers working at Sunrise and Chicago mines for from $1.75 to $3.50 a 
10 and 12 hour day. 

The operating coal companies working under agreement with the mine 
workers of Wyoming pay a minimum wage of $2.50 outside and $3.30 inside for 
an eight-hour day. In other words, the coal operators pay a minimum of 31.25 
cents ail hour outside; the C. F. & I. iron mines pay a minimum of 17.5 cents 
an hour outside; C. F. & I. minimum lower than coal mines, 13.75 cents for 
outside labor; the coal operators pay a minimum of 41.25 cents an hour inside; 
the C. F. & I. pay a minimum of 22.50 cents per hour inside; C. F. & I. minimum 
lower than coal mines, 18.75 cents for inside labor. 

In other words, company employees in the coal mines of Wyoming receive 
as much per hour as one underground worker and one top laborer at the Iron 
mines. 

Nor is this all. The C. F. & I. iron cmnps are 44 closed ” camps. No unions are 
allowed, deductions are made for hospitals and doctors, and the men have 
nothing to say about the matter of disbursing the fund. A company store caters 
to the wants of the miners at a rate not dictated by outside competition. Mr. 
L. M. Bowers, himself an ex-divine, Rockefeller director in the C. F. & I. direc- 
torate, hinted in an article in Leslie’s that his company paid particular atten- 
tion to their employees’ advantages, educational and spiritual. For this reason 
we suppose no word of protest escapes the camps at the methods. 

There is a law on our statute books that eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in all underground workings. There are underground workings at Sun- 
rise and Chicago mines, and the shortest day is 10 hours. Is this law obedience? 


Exhibit B. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., July 31 , 1912. 
To the honorable State Board of Equalization. 

Gentlemen: The report of the output of the Colorado Fuel & Iroa Co.’s 
Sunrise and Chicago iron mines in Laramie C°unty for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1911, shows a total of 565,082.90 tons, the gross value of which is 
represented to be $375,142.97, and, by a singular coincidence, the expense in- 
curred in production is exactly the same amount to a cent ; a fraction less than 
67 Cents per ton. As the law provides that the gross value of the output, after 
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deducting the expense incurred in production, shall be assessed, according to 
their statement there is absolutely no value left to be assessed. 1 don’t believe 
the taxpayers of the State would think we were doing our duty if we accepted 
their report and allowed this valuable property to escape its just proportion of 
taxation. 

As there are no other iron mines in operation in the State to compare values 
with, in order to be able to place a fair valuation on this ore, it will be neces- 
sary to find the selling price of iron ore of a like character elsewhere. The 
Mesabi Range ore of Minnesota comes nearest of any to being the same 
kind of ore that is mined at the Sunrise and Chicago mines in Wyoming. At 
our conference on June 8 we learned from Mr. Gilchrist, the general manager 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that the Wyoming ore that was shipped 
averaged 56 per cent metallic iron and the moisture contained in it was 6 per 
cent, while the selling price of Mesabi Range ore was on a basis of 55 per cent 
metallic ore and the percentage of moisture 11.39 per cent; so that, while the 
percentage of metallic iron in the ores was about the same, the moisture con- 
tained in the Wyoming ore is about 6 per cent less than the Mesabi ore. making 
the Wyoming ore that much more valuable. So that it is not unfair to the 
C. F. & I. Co. to place their ore on the same base as Mesabi ore. In the hear- 
ings before the committee of investigation of the United States Steel Corporation, 
it is shown that Hie average price of Mesabi or, half Bessemer and half non- 
Bessemer, delivered at the iron and steel works in the Pittsburgh district for 
the seven years from 1905 to 1911, inclusive, was $4.:>4 inn* ton of 2.000 pounds. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal of April 29, 1911, and the Mining and 
Engineering World of January 27, 1912, give the same price (.$4,341 i>er ton, 
for the years 1911 and 1912. The Wyoming ore costs 67 cents per ton on cars 
at the mines, and the freight from the mines to Pueblo is $1.60 per ton; a total 
of $2.27 per ton delivered at their works, as against $4.34 per ton for not quite 
so good a quality of ore delivered in the Pittsburgh district. It will be easily 
seen that $2.27 does not nearly represent the value of the ore. In comparison 
with Mesabi ore, the value of Wyoming ore would be as follows: 


Per ton. 

Net value at mine $2.07 

Operating expense, or expense incurred in production .67 


Cross value at mine 2.74 

Freight from mine to Pueblo 1.60 


Total value delivered at iron works at Pueblo 4.34 


By the foregoing table the net value or value at which it should be assessed 
Is $2.07 per ton, instead of no net udue whatever, as their report shows. In 1905 
the C. F. & I. Co. shipped over 70,000 ions of Mesabi iron ore from Minnesota 
that cost them $6.75 per ton delivered at their works in Pueblo, but as that was 
a case of emergency, it would not be fair to take that price as a basis, but a net 
value of $2.07 per ton at mine, and a total value of $4.34 delivered at Pueblo 
is very conservative. 

At one of our conferences Mr. Burdick, the company’s agent, made the state- 
ment that the company in reiwrting tlieir output included the amount of ore that 
runs less than 50 per cent iron mal is not shipped, but piled in huge heaps near 
the mine, a statement that was contradicted by reports from the general freight 
agents of the Burlington & Missouri and Colorado & Southern Railways, show- 
ing that for the year ending December 31, 1910, there was shipped over these 
roads 291 tons of ore more than the C. F. & I. Co. report as their output for 
that period, allowing conclusively that not a pound of that immense tonnage 
is included in their report. At our conference held on June 8, Mr. Burdick 
acknowledged he was mistaken, but I deem it my duty to mention the circum- 
stances in this report, so that it may become a matter of record, and, when the 
company by concentration or otherwise is able to use it, it may be properly 
assessed as it should be. 

I insert the following clipping from the Denver Times of March 29, 1912, to 
show the prosperous condition of tills company : 

“ The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Colorado’s biggest industrial and manufac- 
turing corporation, has landed from the Rock Island system another big rail 
order, amounting to $300,000. The big rail mills at Pueblo are now running 
with full force, night and day, with double shifts of men, giving employment to 
thousands of laborers in this State and Wyoming. 
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“An officer of the company is authority for the statement that the corpo- 
ration is maintaining its record for the past two years under the ownership of 
John D. Rockefeller, and is accumulating a big surplus. Its assets showed a 
greater increase in the six months ending on December 31, last, than they did 
for the entire year ending on June 30, 1911. * 

“old deficit overcome. 

“ The company had assets worth ,$(52,254,005.86 at the close of business on 
June 30, 1911. This amount was increased to $63,653,159.42 during the next 
six months, a gain of $1,399,153.56. The company showed a surplus of 
$3,260,641.91 at the beginning of this year, a gain during the six months of 
$1,023,490.03. The full meaning of this showing is apparent when it is known 
that when Rockefeller took over the property it was showing a deficit.” 

I submit the following extracts from the reports of the board of directors 
to the shareholders of the C. F. & I. Co., to show the constantly increasing 
values of their mines in Wyoming. In the report for the year ending July 30, 
1905, is the following: 

“ The value and extent of the Sunrise iron mine is constantly improving 
under liberal prospecting with diamond drills, shafts and drifts, and the 
current production is steadily increasing. A still greater increase will be made 
possible, prior to October 1. by the completion of a branch railroad by the 
Burlington system to the north end of these properties, to what is known as 
the Chicago mine, where large bodies of both Bessemer and non-Ressemer ores 
have been proven, and from which shipments will be made in such quantities 
as transportation may be provided and the progress of the underground work 
will permit. 

“ Pending the full development of those valuable properties It has been 
found desirable to procure a quantity of iron ore from Lake Superior to en- 
able your company to operate a sufficient number of its blast furnaces to meet 
the very generous demand for steel rails.” 

In the report for 1906 the following appears: 

“ The development at the iron ore properties at Fierro. N. Mex., and Chicago 
and Sunrise, Wyo., has progressed very satisfactory, and the quantity of ore 
now blocked out and in sight is in excess of that at any period in the history 
of the company. The work of expanding the supply of this class of raw ma- 
terial will continue, and it is now expected that enough iron ore will be shown 
to meet the growing demand for many years.” 

In the report for 1907 the following appears : 

“ The additional iron ore blocked out during the past year at the New Mexico 
and Wyoming properties greatly exceeds the consumption during that period 
and insures a larger supply than has heretofore been known to exist, thus 
removing all cause for doubt or anxiety about the ore reserves of the company.” 

In the report for 1909 the following appears: 

To the stockholders: 

Your executive officers decided early in the present year to have an appraise- 
ment of all the mines, lands, and property of the company and Its subsidiaries, 
regardless of the original cost or book values, for the following reasons : 

Much of the ore and coal lands were secured by the several companies now 
merged into the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., from 15 to 25 years ago and largely 
undeveloped. The valuation was mainly based upon outcroppings and at figures 
that were almost entirely speculative. Most of the properties that have been 
developed during these 25 years have proven to be immensely valuable. 

When these properties were secured by purchase or merger there was but 
little demand for iron ore, and this now great industry was of but trifling 
importance. As late as 1900* the iron-ore properties developed at that time 
showed but about 6,000,000 tons, while in 1909 there is developed more than 
35,000,000 tons. Estimates made by competent experts of your undeveloped iron 
properties give a tonnage which, with that already developed, is sufficient to 
supply the steel plant, running at its present capacity, for 50 or 60 years' $t 
least 

Since the entries made on the books during the past 25 years the iron Industry 
has developed to enormous proportions and Iron-ore properties are considered 
among the most valuable of minerals in the United States. 

The development of your coal and coke properties during the same period 
of years show’s a large increase in tonnage over former estimates. The large 
acreage of undeveloped coal lands warrants their being appraised at many 
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millions more tlmn the old book valuations. They are valuable assets for coal 
operations alone and a very important one in connection with the iron industry. 

We have for reasons above stated proceeded to have valuations made with- 
out reference to the almost worthless entries made on the books so many years 
ago, and under conditions that have entirely changed between 1880 and 1909. 
While the old valuations have been in most instances increased we have cut 
down and wiped out for depreciation and for poor abandoned coal mines a very 
large amount. The estimated value of these properties by experts is more than 
that now placed upon them and submitted herewith. 

We have for reasons above stated proceeded to have valuations made wlth- 
your executive officers believe to be a conservative and proper valuation in 1909. 

L. M. Bowers, Chairman , 

J. F. Welborn, President, 

F. R. Gates, Vice President , 

J. A. Writer, Auditor, 

Joseph Chilberg, Sales Manager, 

Executive Committee. 


Consolidated balance sheet of the Colorado Fuel <6 Iron Co. and subsidiary 
companies made from new appraisement of property as of June SO, i90l). 


ASSETS. 


Iron ore, coal, limestone, and other lands 

Equipment at steel plant, coal mines, coke ovens, etc., 

book figures .fill, 620, 318. 15 

Less : 

Discount on bonds and stock, 

underwriting, etc .$5, 720, 828. 88 

Tin-plate plant never opera led, 
cost $1,8,12,574.76, and value 
estimated at one-half for other 

purposes 000, 287. .18 

Abandoned mines 5.17,177.52 

6, 924 , 293. 78 


Railroads : 

Book figures 7, 254, 580. 40 

Less reduction by revaluation 1,462,997.46 


Tooperage plant 

J'lmberlands, franchises, buildings, etc 

inventories — supplies and manufactured stock 

Accounts receivable 

Cash on hand .* 

Bills receivable 

Securities — stocks and bonds 

Cash held by trustees 

Reserve funds 

Accrued interest on securities 

Payment of royalties in advance 


$58, 335, 250. 00 


27, 696, 024. 37 


5, 791, 582. 94 
20, 253. 74 
34, 005. 09 

2, 616, ,134. 61 

3, 076, 601. 53 
2, 440, 974. 08 

97, 801. 44 
201, 783. 55 
46, 628. 22 
170, 338. 67 
4, 299. 15 
24, 507. 67 


Total assets 


100, 556, 475. 06 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock of C. F. & I. Co. : 

Common stock $34, 235, 500. 00 

Preferred stock 2, 000, 000. 00 


Funded debt : 

C. F. & I. Co. general mortgage 5 per cent boDds_ 5, 440, 000. 00 
C. F. & I. Co. 5 per cent 10-year convertible 

debentures 1 , 003, 000. 00 

Colorado Fuel Co. general mortgage 6 per cent 

bonds 438, 000. 00 

Colorado Industrial Co. 5 per cent bonds 33,911,000.00 

Rocky Mountain Coal & Iron Co. first mortgage 5 

per cent bonds 567, 000. 00 

Grand River Coal & Coke Co. first mortgage 6 

per cent bonds 889, 000. 00 

Colorado Coal & Iron Development Co. mortgage 
6 per cent bonds 575, 000. 00 


Accounts payable and pay roll. 
Accrued bona Interest, no't due. 

Accrued taxes, not due 

Fund for fire insurance 


$36, 235, 500. 00 


42, 823, 000. 00 
1, 202, 756. 33 
863, 106. 67 
118, 500. 00 
10, 284. 66 


Net appreciation from 1880 to 1909 on iron ore and coal properties 
(developed and undeveloped), equipment at mines, steel and other 
plgnts, railroads, rolling stock, etc 


81, 248, 147. 66 
19, 308, 327. 40 


100, 550, 475. 06 
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The report for 1910 shows, for that year, the total production of all the cor 
pany’s Iron mines was 879,630 tons. Of this amount 785,423 tons, or over l 
per cent of the total, was ruined in Wyoming. 

These quotations are made to show how valuable these properties appear to I 
to the directors of the company. Ypur attention is particularly called to tl 
quotation from the report for 1909. By the reappraisement $19,308,327.40 wi 
added to the value for that year, but, so far as Wyoming is concerned, when 
came to listing the company’s property for taxation, we did not get a raise < 
19 cents. On the contrary, Mr. Burdick appeared before your honorable boc 
and asked that the value of the output for the year 1910 (the year following tl 
$19,000,000 raise) be placed 10 per cent low T er than the year 1909. And : 
Carbon County, after the coal lands (8,199 acres) of the Colorado Industri 
Co., a subsidiary of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., had been listed by the assess* 
for the year 1910 at $20 per acre, making a total valuation of $163,980, M 
Burdick, on December 7, 1910, made affidavit before the board of county coi 
missioners that 5,596 acres were grazing lands and should be assessed as sue 
and asked for, and was granted, a rebate of $103,526, making the value $60,41 
instead of $163,980, as it should have been. These coal lands are near the o 
town of Carbon and, according to the United States Geological Survey, a: 
among the most valuable in Carbon County. 

For the year 1910 the 0. F. & I. Co. paid for State, county, and school pu 
poses a total tax of less than 0.56 of a cent per ton on their output. It is easi 
seen that this valuable product must be greatly undervalued wheu it only pa; 
a total tax of the ridiculously small sum of 0.56 of a cent per ton for each ton * 
ore that Is taken out of our State, and while there may have been other reason 
1 have no hesitancy in stating in this public manner that they have been able 
evade taxation by reason of false and perjured statements of their agents t 
to the valuation of this property, and an effort should now be made to comp 
this Rockefeller corporation to pay more nearly its just proportion of the taxi 
of the State. When Mr. lloux requested them to furnish your honorable boc 
with information as to the amount of Iron ore, coal, coke, and limestone us( 
and the cost of labor in producing a ton of steel rails, in order that your lmno 
able body might be enabled to place a fair valuation on this ore, they refuse 
on the pretext that that would be giving their business secrets to the 
competitors. 

In my report to you of June 2, 1911, it is showm that in 1908 the total assess* 
valuation of the State was $09,000,000 ; in 1909, under the new assessment lui 
it was $186,000,000; an average Increase in value of 270 per cent oil all tl 
proi>erty of the State, while the net increase on this property was only about I 
per cent. The same report sbow r s that since 1905 the freight from mines i 
Pueblo has been reduced 95 cents per ton, making the net value that much mor 

In considering the reports of the board of directors to the shareholders of tl 
company and the affidavits of Mr. Writer, the auditor of the company, ar 
Mr. Burdick, the company’s agent or attorney, there is only one of two conel 
sions that cun be properly arrived at. Either the directors of the company ai 
deliberately and willfully making false and erroneous statements to the sliar 
holders, as the United States Steel Co.’s directors were accused of doing at 
for which that company is now being investigated by a special committee, < 
Mr. Writer and Mr. Burdick, by their affidavits as to the value for taxation < 
the company’s property in Wyoming, are guilty of the grossest kind of perjury. 

It is in obedience to law that I make you this report, and as the same la 
requires me to make appraisement of this property, I hereby appraise the vali 
of the gross output (5G5, 082.90 tons), after deducting the expense incurred j 
operation, at .$2.07 per ton, and recommend that it be assessed at not less thu 
$2.07 per ton. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John McGill, 
Commissioner of Taxation . 
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Exhibit C. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Amount paid : 

1908—625,910 tons, at 

$0.22 $137, 700. 40 

Levy, 21.7 ; tax 

t 2,988. 10. 

54,012 tons, at 

$0.33 116,823.96 

Levy, 6.77 ; tax, 

$790.90. 

1910—607,873 tons, at 

$0.33 200, 598. 09 

Levy, 7.245 ; tax, 

$1,453.33. 

1911 — 735,423 tons, at 

$0.60 441,253.80 

Levy, 8.39 ; tax, 

$3,702.12. 

1912—565,082.9 tons, at 

$0.60 339, 049. 74 

Levy, 8.38 ; tax, 

$2,841.23. 

1913 — 629,686 tons, at 

$0.05 598,201.70 

Levy, 14.16 ; tax, 

$8,470.54. 

1914 — Iron, 601,564 tons, 

at $1 601,564.00 

Copper, 945 tons, 

at $42.75 40, 398. 75 

Total valua- 
tion 1914. _ 611,062.75 

Levy. 10 5 ; tax, 

$0,740.01. 


Amount that should have been paid fol- 
lowing Mr. McGill’s recommendations : 


1912—565,082.9 tons, 

at $2.07 $1, 169, 719. 71 

Levy, 8.38 ; tax, 


$M02.25. 

1913—629,686 tons, at 

$2.07 1,303,4; 

Levy. 14.16; tax, 

$18,450.85. 


0. 02 


1914 — Iron, 601.564 

tons, at $2.07- 1, 245, 237. 48 

Copper, 945 tons. » 

at $42.75 40. 398. 75 


Total valu- 
n t i o u 

1914 

Levy, 10 5 ; tax, 
$13,499.18. 


1, 285, 636. 23 


Exhibit D. 

[Extracts from minutes of meetings of Stsite Hoard of Equalization, State of Wyoming.] 

ClIEVE-NNE, Wyo., April U, 191/f. 

The board met on above date pursuant to adjournment of April 4 for the 
purpose of placing a valuation for assessment purposes on the mine anil oil-well 
output of the State. 

Full board present. 

A full discussion of values followed and among numerous other of above- 
named industries the valuation on iron and copper ore and the oil-well output. 

Colorado Fuel & Ore Co.: Iron ore, $1.15 per ton; copper ore, $42.75 per ton. 

After discussion of the valuations ol the oil-well output, it was, by motion, 
decided to place the valuation for taxation purposes at $1 per barrel. 

Ciieye:nne, Wyo., June S, 191). 

President of the board stated tlie meeting was called to give a hearing to all 
parties who might protest on valuation of oil, coal, etc. 

Numerous protests were read, also u number of affidavits in regard to the 
valuation of oil. 

The board was then addressed by Mr. Schuyler, representing the Midwest 
Oil Co.; by Judge William Metz, representing the Wyoming Crude Oil Co., the 
Castle Cdcek Oil Co., ami the Caligornia Oil Co. ; by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, represent- 
ing the Basin Oil & Gas Co. ; by Mr. Fisher, consulting oil expert ; by Mr. C. W. 
Burdick, representing the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; by Mr. Gilchrist, repre- 
senting the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., w ho by tables and analysis showed the 
valuation of iron ore compared with other ores of the Michigan and other 
mines. 

The board adjourned without taking any action until July 1, 1914. 

Cheyenne, July i, 19JJ)» 

No quorum being present, the meeting was adjourned subject to call of the 
president 
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Cheyenne, July 9, 191 4 . 

The president stated that at this meeting the question of the valuation on 
the product of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and the oil output of the State 
and others on which protests had been made should be settled, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved , That after full consideration of the showing made by the producers 
of coal, oil, and iron, the petitions of many citizens of the State, and affidavits 
tiled by operators and by experts relating to valuation of coal, oil, and iron, 
that the ends of justice and the best interests of the State will be subserved by 
the board reconsidering the action on April 11, 1914, as regards valuations of the 
Cambria Fuel Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and the oil output of the State, 
and that the same be placed as follows : 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., $1 per ton ; oil output, $0.50 per barrel. 

A vote on the above resolution was — yet 2 and no 1. 

So far as known, the above resolution was based on statements made before 
the board on June 8 by men representing the different companies interested. 
Read what the State tax commissioner has to say in regard to these valuations. 

You may also refer to this report of the tax commissioner for proof of state- 
ments made in the article printed in the Wyoming Labor Journal under dates 
of October 23, 30, and November 26. 


STATEMENT OF MR. MARTIN EGAN.' 

* 23 Wat.t Street, 

New Yonit, March 15, 1915, 

Bear Mr. Brown: T inclose herewith the statement which you request'd, as 
to the records of International Mercantile Marine Co. 

Trusting that this covers what you want, I am. 

Very truly, yours, 

Martin Egan. 

Mr. Lewis Iv. Brown, 

Commission on Industrial Relations , 

Transportation Building, Chicago , 111. 


International Mercantile Marine Co., 

New York , March 12, 1915. 

This certifies that the minutes of meetings of the hoard of directors and of 
the finance committee of the International Mercantile Marine Co. held during 
the past five years contain no reference whatever to any action or report made 
in regard to labor conditions either here or abroad. 

Attest : 

Emerson E. 1’abain, Secretary. 


23 Wall Street, 

New York, March 5, 1915. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building , Chicago, III. 

My Dear Sir: I send you herewith the information requested by your letter 
of March 1. 

Very truly, yours, 

Martin Egan. 


The Pullman Co., 
Chicago, February 26, 1915. 

I, A. S. Welnsheimer, the secretary of the Pullman Co. and keeper of the 
records and minutes of the proceedings of its board of directors and executive 
committee, do hereby certify that I have carefully gone over and examined 
all of said records and minutes for the last five years and that there is in those 
records, or on those minutes, nothing bearing on the questions of labor. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said company the day and year above written. 

[seal.] A. S. Weinsheimeb, Secretary. 
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International Mercantile Marine Co., 

Xew York , February 2 , 191*5. 

J. P. Morgan, Esq., 

25 Wall Sreet, Xew York City. 

Dear Sir : The minutes of meetings of the finance committee of this company 
held during the past five years contain no reference whatever to any action or 
report made in regard to labor conditions either here or abroad. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Emerson E. Parain, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF ME. BENJAMIN C. MARSH. 

February 4, 1915. 

Mr. Basil M. Manly, 

United States Commission on Industrial Relations , 

Metropolitan Building . Xew York City. 

My Dear Mr. Manly": Inclosed please find a copy of the statement which I 
shall give before your commission to-morrow or Saturday, if I am given the 
opportunity. 

Very truly, yours, 

Benjamin C. Marsh. 


The most important task before this country is to exterminate those forms 
of privilege for the few which mean inevitably poverty and misery for the 
many, no matter how ‘sober and thrifty those many may be. The chief privi- 
leges of the country are land monopoly, control of credits, high protective 
tariffs, and franchises. That there are other secondary forms of legalized 
graft, such at patents, proprietary medicines, etc., is freely admitted. 

All “ foundations ” In this country were secured from one or more of these 
chief privileges; and it is not in the nature of things that the Sage, Carnegie, 
and Rockefeller Foundations should seek to terminate the legalized robbery 
by which their founders have amassed their fortunes, although of course they 
might do so. They have not, however; and on the contrary, at least the 
sage Foundation, lias, through its dominating director, Air. Robert W. De 
Forrest, opposed any effort to exterminate fundamental privilege. The avowed 
purpose of the Sage Foundation is false and misleading. It does not exist 
“for the improvement of social and living conditions in the United States of 
America.” 

Neither the Sage nor the Rockefeller Foundations dare attack any funda- 
mental economic evil ; they prefer to mislead and fool the public as to the causes 
of poverty, which they regard, or pretend to regard, as personal. 

For several years I have been working to secure a referendum on heavier 
taxation of land values in New York City — called by the land speculators 
themselves the “ Paradise of land speculators. In 1912 Mr. Lawrence Veiller, 
the director of the tenement house committee of the charity organization 
society of which Air. Robert W. De Forrest is president, appears against the 
proposal at a legislative hearing in Albany, while that committee also refused 
to indorse the proposal In 1911, as being of no importance. In the spring of 
1912 I called upon Air. I)e Forrest at his office, and asked him why the charity 
organization society and the Russell Sage Foundation opposed untaxing 
buildings and taxing land values. He replied that it was a very dangerous 
thing to do, and that he would fight it. I assured him that I would fight him 
then, if he were seeking to perpetuate privilege. What methods he has adopted 
to oppose breaking up land monopoly, I do not know. 

Foundations, such as the Carnegie, Sage, and Rockefeller, have no place in 
a democracy. They are attempting to usurp the functions of government. 
That the Government should wait for a private foundation to investigate hook 
worm, cancer, or loan sharks is a worse indictment of our democracy than the 
most flagrant boodling of Tweed or Quay. 

* I believe that the effect of these foundations has been most harmful in two 
i respects: 

First. They have misled the public as to fundamental causes of poverty. 

Second. They have detracted attention from the fact that these causes of 
poverty must be removed by governmental action, and that voters must require 
government to remove these causes. 
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Incidentally, they have taken much of the manhood out of the agents of 
private charities. What do any of the great foundations claim to have done 
or what do they plan to do to exterminate privilege? 

Fortunately, however, the malign influences of these and similar foundations 
is passing away, as the public realizes that they are merely the stool pigeons 
of privilege. The people are turning to the proper power to secure economic 
justice — government. 

I want to urge upon the commission that the most important measure to 
secure more employment, and automatically to shorten the working day and 
improve the conditions of labor generally, is to tax land, mines, etc., Into 
proper productive use. The immediate establishment of a national labor ex- 
change is, of course, vital, hut when land speculators are forced to use their 
land or let others do so, necessity will be a very effecthe mother and devise 
wavs of getting the jobless man on the job. 

We should have relatively little desitntion of the grinding sort, constantly 
recurring in our cities and even small towns, if three-quarters or even two- 
thirds of the country’s population were self-sustaining on small farms. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CONRAD RENO. 

Partnership Locality ok Reward Between Capitu. and Labor. 

A SCIENTIFIC DIVISION OK PROFITS OR JOINT EMINENCE, BETWEEN CAPITAL AND 

LABOR. 


[Reply to Mr. Ilrandols.] 

In reply to the statement of Mr. Louis I>. Braudels before the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations on January L*3, 1915, that a scientific division 
of profits between capital and labor was not feasible because it was neces- 
sarily a matter of bargaining, allow me to outline a plan of capital-and-labor 
partnership, which, I beliexe, would result in a scientific division of the joint 
earnings between the capital partners and the labor partners, and which would 
be entirely feasible. 

The feasibility of the proposed plan has been indorsed by President Emeritus 
Eliot, of Harvard, and by Sir George Livesay, of IiOiidon, and many others. 
Will the plan effect a scientific division of their joint earnings between capital 
and labor? 

The partnership plan is to make all the net earnings iff excess of living 
wages for the labor partners and living dividends of, say, G per cent for the 
capital partners, the joint partnership property of all the industrial partners 
of each industrial partnership, and to divide such joint partnership property 
between labor and capital in the ratio of living wages to living dividends. 

Thus, if the living wages equal in amount the living dividends for the same 
time, the joint partnership property will he divided between labor and capital 
in the ratio of 1 to 1, or equal shares to the two classes of partners. If the 
living wages amount to more (or Jess) than the living dividends, the division 
of the joint partnership property between labor and capital in the same ratio 
of living wages to living dividends would also result in partnership equality 
of reward, and thus effect a scientific division of the joint earnings. 

Partnership equality of reward for capital and labor is the ideal condition in 
industry toward which we are gravitating. Such partnership equality of 
reward* would make for a larger output of goods by the labor partners because 
it recognizes their equality of right with the capital partners in their joint 
product. A larger output, would make it feasible to increase the reward of 
labor without decreasing the reward of capital and without increasing the cost 
of living. 

Mr. Brandeis is right in saying that a condition of inequality between the 
two forces of capital and labor exists, and that even strong labor unions are 
not equal to the Industrial trusts in bargaining power. If the division of the 
joint earnings between labor and capital is to be left entirely to bargaining 
between the parties partnership equality of reward will be difficult if not 
impossible of achievement, because the side which possesses the greater bar- 
gaining power will get the best of the bargain and thus produce inequality 
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of reward. Where great inequality of bargaining power exists the law has 
found it necessary to aid the weak side and to fix living wages for women 
and children and to fix the maximum workday and other terms of the rela- 
tion between capital and labor. 

The next step toward equality of reward between labor and capital should 
be a law enacting that the capital and labor employed in our public service 
corporations shall constitute an industrial partnership, whose joiut earnings 
shall be the joint partnership property of the industrial partners, and after the 
payment of living wages to labor and living dividends to capital, such joint 
partnership property shall be divided between labor and capital in the ratio 
of partnership equality of reward stated above. At the same time such 
industrial partnership for public service should be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Sherman Act of Congress and like State laws, for the reason that 
such capital-aml-labor partnerships are not trusts or monopolies, but are co- 
operative partnerships based upon the fundamental principle of social justice 
called partnership equality of reward. 

In the case of the industrial trusts such a partnership act of Congress 
should be permissive and should declare that upon the voluntary adoption of 
the partnership plan by the capital and labor of any trust the Sherman law 
shall cease to operate with respect to the capital and labor composing such 
industrial partnership. 

The efficiency of such capital and labor partnerships will be greater than 
the efficiency of the trusts, because the labor partners will be converted from 
employees, with no share of the profits, into partners with a fair share of the 
profits. Greater efficiency means larger production per unit of industrial 
service. With partnership equality of reward, it means higher wages, higher 
dividends, and lower cost of living— or prosi»erlty. 

Labor has strong objections to scientific management without scientific 
division of the joint earnings, because it makes for greater inequality of reward 
against labor instead of evening up wages with dividends. 

To restore equality of bargaining power the law has pursued the course of 
breaking the trusts into small units ever since the passage of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890. The efficiency of large units has thus been destroyed 
and prosperity lessened. If freedom and equality have been brought nearer 
to the door of the average man, it 1ms not been the freedom and equality of 
prosperity, but the freedom and equality of poverty. Wages have fallen with 
dividends. 

The best practical means of putting new hope and courage and energy into 
both capital and labor, and of restoring general prosi>erity, seems to be to 
compel monopolies and to encourage the trusts and other large units of Industry 
to adopt the principle of partnership equality of reward for the social services 
of labor and capital. 

It is the master-and-servant relation of inequality which lies at the root 
of our social unrest. The workman has ceased to regard himself as a servant 
or the capitalist as his master. He regards himself as the equal of the 
capitalist and demands equality of reward between the two social factors in 
fndustry in proportion to the value of their respective services to society 
at large. He claims the whole fruit of his labor and denies the right of any 
master or employer to take part of the fruit of his labor. 

To restore equality of bargaining power between master and servant will 
not cure social discontent, therefore, as long as the relation of master and 
servant exists, the remedy must cut to the root of the relation between 
capital and labor and must change this relation Into one of industrial part- 
nership with eqiuility of reward for their social services. 

Springfield, Mass., January 26, 1V1S. 


Conrad Reno. 



EXHIBITS 


ROCKEFELLER JR., EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Information Furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation in Response to 

Questionnaire Submitted by the United States Commission on Industrial 

Relations* 

organization. 

Question 1. . Please furnish copies of constitution and by-laws. 

Answer. Copies of the charter, being chapter 488 of the Laws of 1913 of the 
State of New York, and of the constitution and by-laws are hereto annexed, 
marked, respectively, Schedules A, B, and C. 

Question 2. What boards, funds, commissions, and other organizations have 
been included under the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Answer. None. The Rockefeller Foundation is not a consolidation of pre- 
existing organizations, but is a separate and distinct creation with Its own 
funds. 

Question 3. Who are the members of the present board of directors? («) For 
what terms do they serve? 

Answer. For the term expiring 1915: Harry Pratt .Tudson, Simon Flexner, 
Starr J. Murphy. For the term expiring 1910: John I). Rockefeller, John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., Frederick T. Gates. For the term expiring 1917 : Charles W. 
Eliot, Wlckliffe Rose, Charles O. Ileydt, Jerome 1). Greene, A. Barton Hepburn. 

Question 4. How and by whom will the future directors he chosen? (a.) For 
what terms will they serve? 

Answer. “ New members, whether as successors to those named in the act of 
incorporation or otherwise, and such additional members as they or their suc- 
cessors shall see fit to associate with them, shall be elected by ballot, either at 
the annual meeting of the corporation or at a special meeting duly called for 
that purpose, by vote of a majority of the members of the corporation attending 
such meet. Any member may withdraw from the corporation by a notice in 
writing to the president or secretary. The members shall be at all times 
divided into three classes, equal numerically as nearly us may be, and the 
original members shall at their first meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be 
convenient, be divided into three classes, the members of the first class to hold 
their membership and office until the first annual meeting, the members of the 
second class until the second annual meeting, and the members of the third 
class until the third annual meeting, and in every case the member shall hold 
office after the expiration of his term until his successor shall be chosen. At 
each annual meeting the successors to those members whose term of office 
then expires shall be chosen for the term of three years and until their succes- 
sors shall be chosen.” (Constitution, Art. 1.) 

Question 5. Who are the present officers of the foundation and its subsidiary 
organizations? (a) How are they chosen? (b) For what terms do they hold 
office? 

Answer. The present officers of the foundation are: John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
president; Jerome D. Greene, secretary; Louts G. Myers, treasurer; Lefferts M. 
Dashiell, assistant treasurer. 

These offices, with the exception of the assistant treasurer, were chosen by 
ballot at the first meeting of the foundation, held May 22, 1913, and reelected 
at the first annual meeting of the foundation, held January 21, 1914, iu sfNeeord- 
nnce with Article IV of the constitution, which is as follows : 
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“ OFFICERS. 

“The officers of the corporation shall consist of a president, secretary, and 
treasurer, together with such other officers as may be determined by the by-laws. 
These officers shall have the duties and exercise the powers assigned to them 
by this constitution or by the by-laws, or by resolutions adopted pursuant to 
the authority of this constitution or the by-laws. At each annual meeting of 
the corporation, or. in default of election at such meeting, then at an adjourn- 
ment thereof, or at any meeting duly called for that purpose, the corporation 
shall elect by ballot a president, secretary, and treasurer, and it may choose 
such other officers as the by-laws shall from time to time provide. All the 
officers, whether elected or appointed, shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
corporation, but in no case beyond the time when their respective successors 
shall be elected and accept office.” 

The assistant treasurer was appointed by the executive committee at its 
meeting on March 18, 1914. 

The foundation has created as a subsidiary organization the International 
Health Commission, the purpose of which is to extend to foreign countries and 
peoples the work of eradicating hookworm disease ns opportunity offers, and 
so far as practicable to follow up the treatment and cure of this disease with 
the establishment of agencies for the promotion of public sanitation and the 
spread of knowledge of scientific medicine. The members of the International 
Health Commission are the members of the executive committee of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, viz: Simon Flexner, Jerome D. Greene, Charles O. Heydt, 
Starr J. Murphy, John D. Rockefeller, jr. ; and Messrs. Charles W. FJlot, Fred- 
erick T. Gates, William Crawford Gorgas, David V. Houston, Walter H. Page, 
Wickliffe Rose, William H. Welch. 

The officers of the International Health Commission are: John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., chairman; Wickliffe Rose, director general ; John A. Ferrell, assistant 
director general. 

These officers were elected by the members of {he International Health Com- 
mission at its annual meeting held January 20, 1914, for the term of one year, 
or until their successors are elected. 

FUNDS, CHARACTER, AND CONTROL. 

Question 0. Please furnish a statement showing in detail the funds, securities, 
and other sources of income now held by the foundation or by any subsidiary 
organizations. 

Answer. See Schedule D. 

Question 7. By what committee, board, or person are the funds of the cor- 
poration controlled? (a) Who controls the character of investment or place of 
deposit of the funds? (&) On whose authorization and in what manner are 
funds appropriated? (e) On whose warrants are funds paid out? id) What 
regulation governs the expenditure of the interest or limits the accumulation 
of the fund? (e) What regulation controls the expenditure of the principal? 

Answer, (a) The finance committtee controls the character of the invest- 
ments. (By-laws, Art. II.) The executive committee controls the place of 
deposit of the funds. (By-laws, Art. V.) 

(b) Appropriations are made by the board of directors or the executive com- 
mittee on the report and recommendation of the secretary or any other officer 
or member of the foundation. 

(c) “No bills shall be paid except those which have been incurred pursuant 
to a resolution of the corporation or under the authority of the executive com- 
mittee, and such bills shall be paid only on a voucher approving the same for 
payment and referring to the specific resolution or authorization pursuant to 
which they were respectively Incurred, which voucher shall be signed by the 
president and the secretary or such of the assistant secretaries as shall be desig- 
nated by resolution of the corporation or the executive committee, or in the 
case of the absence or disability of either the president or secretary, by such 
other member of the corporation as such absentee shall designate in writing for 
that purpose. 

“A current-expense account of not to exceed $5,000 on deposit at any one time 
may be opened with such depository as may be designated by the executive 
committee, which shall be subject to draft upon the signature of the cashier of 
the corporation, who shall be bonded at the expense of the corporation for such 
sum as the executive committee shall fix.” (Art. V of by-laws, pars. 2 and 3.) 

38819°— S. Dqc. 415, G4-1— vol 9 24 
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(d) As regards the accumulation of the fund, the charter of the foundation' 
provides : 

“The corporation * * * shah have the power to take and hold by 
bequest, devise, gift, purchase, or lease, either absolutely or in trust for any 
of its purposes, any property, real or personal, without limitation as to 
amount or value, except such limitation, if any, as the legislature shall here- 
after specifically impose; to convey such property and to invest and reinvest 
any principal and deal with and expend the income and principal of the corpo- 
ration in such manner as in the judgment of the trustees will best promote its 
objects. It shall have all the power and be subject to all the restrictions which 
now pertain by law to membership corporations created by special law so far 
as the same are applicable thereto and are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act.” 

( e ) As regards the expenditure of the principal and income, the only 
restrictions ure: 

1. The following provision in Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s letter of March 
6, 1914 : 

“ It is a condition of this gift that from the income of the foundation the 
sum of $2,000,000 annually, or as much thereof as I shall designate, shall be 
applied during my lifetime to such specific objects within the corporate pur- 
poses of the foundation as I may from time to time direct. If at the close of 
any fiscal year there shall remain any balance of the $2,000,000 which I have 
not thus designated during that fiscal year, such balance shall be transferred 
to the general unrestricted income of the foundation, to be used as the founda- 
tion shall see fit. Subject to the foregoing provision, tiie principal us well as 
the income of this gift may be used in your discretion for any of the corporate 
purposes of the foundation.” 

2. By-laws, Art. VIII, as follows : ’ 

“No part of the principal of the funds of the foundation shall be distributed 
except pursuant to a resolution passed by (he afiirmathe vote of two-thirds of 
ail those who shall at the time be members of the foundation at a special meei- 
iug held on not less than 30 days’ notice given in writing to each member of the 
foundation, which shall state that the meeting is called for (he purpose of con- 
sidering a resolution to authorize the distribution of the whole or some part of 
the principal of its funds.” 

Question 8. From what sources have the funds of the foundation hitherto 
been derived? 

Answer. The foundation has received from Mr. John P. Rockefeller gifts of 
securities of the aggregate market value at the (hue of the gifts of #i00,(MX),U0U. 
It has also received securities aggregating $48,000 from Laura S. (Mrs. John 
D.) Rockefeller, in trust, for certain specific purposes within the corporate 
purposes of the board. 

Question 9. From what sources are the future funds of the foundation 
expected to he received? 

Answer. The foundation lias no expectation with regard to future funds, but 
under the terms of its charter it can receive gifts from any source. 

Question 10. In the divisions of the foundation which have already been in 
operation (e. g., General Education Board), how, by whom, and for wlmt 
periods have appropriations been made? {a) Are such appropriations made ns 
a lump sum to be used at the will of the directors or responsible head, or is 
there an appropriation for each specific line of work? 

Answer. This question is evidently based upon a misunderstanding. As 
stated above, tiie Rockefeller Foundation is not composed of organizations 
which previously existed. The General Education Board is an entirely inde- 
pendent corporation, with funds of its own. In the case of the International 
Health Commission lump sums have been from time to time appropriated for 
the use of the commission, to be expended In accordance with appropriations 
duly made by the commission or its executive committee. 

Question 11. By whom and in what manner are the estimates for necessary 
appropriations made? 

Answer. The major part of tiie work of tiie foundation consists in making 
contributions to other agencies carrying on various philanthropic activities. 
Applications are made by these agencies, and appropriations are made by the 
board or the executive committee on the report and recommendation of the 
secretary or any other officer or member of the foundation. In cases where 
estimates are necessary they are made by the persons recommending of 
presenting tiie matters. 
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Question 12. After an appropriation for any particular purpose lias been 
made, to what restrictions or review is its expenditure subject, other than the 
ordinary business and legal procedure to insure honesty in its control? 

Answer. The appropriations are in general made in the form of pledges to 
particular institutions for definite amounts, and when once made each pledge 
becomes a contract which Is not subject to review by the foundation. The 
expenditure of other appropriations is subject to the ordinary business and 
legal procedure. 

AGREEMENTS AND CONTRACTS. 

Question 13. What agreements or understanding, verbal or written, exist 
between the foundation and Mr. King, regarding the scope of the work which 
is to be done under his direction, and the method of investigation which is to 
be pursued? (a) By whom was the arrangement with Mr. King made? 

Answer. Mr. King was appointed pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the executive committee of the Rockefeller Foundation held August 
13, 1914, of which the following is a copy : 

“ Resolved , That William Lyon Mackenzie King be, and he is hereby, ap- 
pointed to make a comprehensive study of the problem of industrial relations 
at a salary of $ a year from October 1, 1914.” 

“ It was, on motion, further 

“ Resolved, That the secretary be authorized to approve all bills for neces- 
sary traveling expenses and all other expenses incurred by Mr. King in the 
pursuance of his work under the direction of the executive committee. The 
secretary presented a recommendation from Mr. King for the employment of 
Robert F. Foerster, l*li. L>., to prepare a catalogue of individuals and organiza- 
tions, and a bibliography concerning the general subject of industrial relations. 

“ Whereupon it was, on motion, 

“ Resolved , That Dr. Foerster be appointed to perform the service above de- 
scribed, the same to be- completed on or about October 1, 1914, for a total com- 
pensation of $ . 

“ It was also further 

" Resolved , That I)r. Foerster l»e authorized to employ as his assistant Mr. 
L. C. Staples, at a salary of $ a month, and to employ such further cleri- 

cal assistance and incur such further expense incident to the preparation of the 
proposed catalogue and bibliography as should meet the approval of Mr. King.” 

The amounts of salaries have been omitted as being information of a con- 
fidential nature not material to this inquiry. 

The action at this meeting lmd been preceded by conferences and correspond- 
ence between Mr. King and members of the executive committee of the founda- 
tion, principally the president and secretary, Messrs. John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
and Jerome I). Greene. In brief, Mr. King was invited to conduct “ail investi- 
gation of the great problem of industrial relations, with a special view to 
the discovery of some mutual relationship of labor and capital which would 
afford to labor the protection it needs against oppression and exploitation, 
while at the same time promoting its efficiency as an instrument of economic 
production.” Mr. King was also invited to outline a method of work and or- 
ganization for the proposed investigation which would enable him to make the 
largest possible contribution to the solution of the problem. The wish of the 
foundation was expressed as follows: 

“ It Is our desire that the scope should he as broad and comprehensive ns 
possible, for only as a result of such an intensive investigation can we hope to 
be in a position to make helpful suggestions looking toward the improvement 
in Industrial relations.” 

There is no formal written contract between the foundation and Mr. King, 
other than the resolution appointing him. There are no verbal agreements 
or understandings. 

Question 14. Is there any provision in the agreement or understanding to 
assure Mr. King’s ability to go on with his plans, even if his policy should 
be divergent from that of the directors? 

Answer. This and several subsequent questions appear to be based upon 
an entire misconception of the spirit and purpose of the investigation which 
Mr. King has been retained to direct Having in mind that hardly any rela- 
tion in life is more far reaching than the industrial relation, and particularly 
having in view the growing tendency to mlsuderstanding and lack of har- 
mony, between employers and employees, resulting in great injury to both as 
well os to the general public, the foundation has felt that no subject could be 
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more worthy of study, and that If it could work out sound and substantia! im- 
provements in the relation of capital and labor it could hardly do anything 
better calculated " to promote the well-being of mankind,” for which purpose 
the foundation was created. In no sense will the inquiry be local or restricted, 
or carried on with particular reference to any existing situation, or to con- 
ditions in any one country. The experience of the several countries of the 
world will be drawn upon. Mr. King has been selected as a person whose 
broad sympathies and wide experience peculiarly qualify him to assist the 
foundation in this endeavor. As indicated in the statement of the foundation 
at the time the investigation of industrial relations was announced, the work 
in spirit and method will be akin to that of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. In so far as Mr. King’s inquiries have to do with indus- 
trial controversies, his attitude will be that of a physician who investigates 
the nature and causes of the pathological conditions with which he has to 
deal, with a view, if possible, to the discovery of effective remedies. It can 
pot be too clearly understood that the purpose of this inquiry is not to ap- 
portion blame in present or past misunderstandings, nor to justify any par- 
ticular point of view; the sole purpose is to be constructively helpful. The 
final and only test of the work will be the degree to which the constructive 
suggestions growing out of the investigation actually improve the relations be- 
tween capital and labor. In a work conceived and undertaken in such a 
spirit, any question of divergent policies or of partiality in the investigation 
can have no place. Mr. King has from the outset indicated to the founda- 
tion his desire to avoid any form of organization which may cause it even 
to appear that his work is intended to rival or encroach upon the work of 
existing organizations, and in particular the work properly assignable to Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. It is his intention from time to time to 
retain experts and seek expert advice in different fields included within the 
scope of his study, and. to employ such clerical assistance as may be neces- 
sary. In view of Mr. King’s experience, the conduct of the work will be left 
in his hands, subject merely to such conference with the officers of the founda- 
tion as may be desirable, and to a general control by the foundation of the 
extent of the expenditure. 

Question 15. Upon what conditions can the agreement with Mr. King be 
terminated? 

Answer. At Mr. King's expressed wish, the period of his relationship to the 
foundation was limited to one year, beginning October 1, 1014, with the hope 
and expectation expressed by the foundation that his connection with it might 
continue thereafter indefinitely. 

Question 16. What person, board, or committee controls the field, scope, and 
method of investigation? 

Answer. Mr. King, as director. 

Question 17. Has the foundation or its subsidiary and affiliated organiza- 
tions refused at any time to continue appropriations for any piece of work or 
for any investigation which had been agreed upon? 

Answer. No. 

PURPOSE AND PLAN. 

Question 18. What were the fundamental reasons and purposes which led 
to the consolidation and incorporation of the various Rockefeller benefactions? 

Answer. There has been no consolidation of the various Rockefeller bene- 
factions. 

Question 19. Please outline briefly the work which is now being carried on 
by the subsidiary departments or organizations which make up the foundation, 
and indicate, as far as possible, their general plans. 

Answer. As previously stated, the major part of the work of the foundation 
consists in contributions to other agencies carrying on various philanthropic 
activities. The work and plans of the International Health Commission and 
of the industrial relations investigation are described in answer to previous 
questions. The former is now carrying on work in the British West Indies, 
Central America, Egypt, Ceylon, the Malay States, and the Philippines. 

Question 20. What were the facts, reasons, and considerations which led to 
the establishment of the industrial relations division of the foundation? 

Answer. For several years past Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his advisers 
have had under consideration the establishment of an organization for social 
and economic research. Upon the establishment of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion one of the first matters which it considered was the possibility of the 
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organization of such an Institution, and a committee of leading economists and 
business men was created to consider whether such an organization could 
wisely and profitably be established. This is referred to in the testimony of 
Hr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., given April 6, 1914, before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining of the House of Representatives. (See 
p. 2892 of their printed testimony.) While the general subject of economic re- 
search was under consideration, the industrial disturbance in Colorado 
impressed the president of the foundation with the great need and public 
importance of finding an effective means of preventing such conflicts, and 
caused him to urge a far-reaching study of industrial relations as the most 
important Immediate inquiry to which the foundation could direct attention. 
In view of the passion aroused in Colorado and the many divergent interests 
involved there, it was felt that the foundation itself should not interfere in 
lhat situation, but that it was of the utmost consequence that the root causes 
of that and similar disturbances should be ascertained, and, if possible, re- 
moved, not only iu Colorado but elsewhere. The Rockefeller Foundation is, 
moreover, a large owner of corporate securities, and in that capacity is itself 
directly concerned in maintaining harmonious relations between the companies 
in which it is interested and their employees. It was, therefore, felt that If 
the foundation could work out, on a basis compatible with sound economics, 
a substantial improvement in the relations between capital and labor, it would 
not only discharge its obligation as indirectly a large employer of labor but 
would also perform, for the general public, a greater social service than it 
could render along usual philanthropic lines. Realizing that the success of 
such an endeavor would depend almost entirely upon the character and ex- 
perience of the person conducting the work, it examined the field to see 
whether a suitable person could be found. In this connection its attention 
was directed to Mr. King, and the officers determined that, in view of his 
broad experience and high character, if his services could be secured, they 
would recommend that the foundation undertake a study of this subject. 

Question 21. If the industrial relations division was authorized by resolu- 
tion, please furnish a copy of the resolution. If not, please state by whom, 
at what time, and under what circumstances its establishment was suggested 
and provided for. 

Answer. A copy of the resolution is set forth in answer to question No. 13. 

Question 22. Please outline, as far as possible, the questions in the field of 
industrial relations to which the investigations of the foundation may be 
directed. 

Answer. This has been left to Mr. King to decide. 

Question 23. What results does the foundation expect to secure from its 
industrial relations division? 

Answer. As already stated in answer to questions Nos. 14 and 20, it is hoped 
that by a careful study of world experience there may be disclosed methods of 
adjusting industrial relations which, if applied, will prove of permanent value. 

Question 24. Will the work of the industrial relations division be limited to 
investigation? 

Answer. Being solely concerned with the accomplishment of the practical 
aim of this undertaking, namely, to improve the relations between capital anrl 
labor, the foundation has purposely avoided assigning any definite limits either 
to the method of procedure or to the scope of the work. 

Question 25. If not, what means other than the publication of its investiga- 
tions are likely to he used to make effective the findings of the investigations? 

Answer. Answered by the answer to the preceding question. 

Question 26. In what form and to what authority will the annual reports of 
the foundation be made? 

Answer. The statute of New York does not require the publication or filing 
with any public authority of annual reports. The foundation has already de- 
cided, however, to publish annual reports of its activities. 

Question 27. To whose supervision or approval will the reports of the in- 
vestigations be subject prior to publication? 

Answer. To the foundation or the executive committee. 

Question 28, In what way will the impartiality of the foundations Investi- 
gations and reports be assured? 

Answer. This is covered by the answers to questions Nos. 14 and 20. 

Question 29. When will the plans of Mr. King be ready? 
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Answer. It is not expected that plans of a formal or conventional kind will 
be prepared, but rather that Mr. King will proceed along such lines as may 
from time to time appear to offer greatest promise of practicul results. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 

John I). Rockefeller, Jr., President, 
, Secretary. 

December 4, 1914. 


Schedule A. 


[Chapter 188.1 

AN ACT To incorporate the Rockefeller Foundation. 

[Became a law May 14, 10ir>, with the approval of the governor. Passed, three-flfths 

being present.] 


The people of the State of New York, represented in senate and assembly , 
do enact as follows: 

Section 1. John I). Rockefeller, John I). Rockefeller, junior, Frederick T. 
Gates, Harry Pratt Judson, Simon Flexncr, Starr .1. Murphy, Jerome I>. 
Greene, Wickliffe Rose, and Charles O. ileydt, together with such persons as 
they may associate with themselves, and their successors, are hereby con- 
stituted a body corporate by the name of The Rockefeller Foundation, for the 
purpose of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying the income 
and principal thereof to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world. It shall be within the purposes of said corporation to use as means to 
that end research, publication, the establishment and maintenance of charitable, 
benevolent, religious, missionary, and public-educational activities, agencies, 
and institutions, and the aid of any such activities, agencies, and institutions 
already established and any other means and agencies which from time to time 
shall seem expedient to its members or trustees. 

2. The corporation hereby formed shall have power to take and hold by be- 
quest, devise, gift, purchase, or lease, either absolutely or in trust for any of its 
purposes any property, real or personal, without limitation as to amount or 
value, except such limitation, if any, as the legislature shall hereafter spe- 
cifically impose; to convey such property and to invest and reinvest any prin- 
cipal and deal with and expend the income and principal of the corporation in 
such manner as in the judgment of the trustees will best promote its objects. 
It shall have all the power and he subject to all the restrictions which now 
pertain by law to membership corporations created by special law so far as 
the same are applicable thereto and are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act. The persons named in the first section of this net, or a majority of 
them, shall hold a meeting and organize the corporation and adopt a constitu- 
tion and by-laws not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of this State. 
The constitution shall prescribe the manner of selection of members, the num- 
ber of members who shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
at meetings of the corporation, the number of trustees by whom the business 
and affairs of the corporation shall be managed, the qualifications, powers, and 
the manner of selection of the trustees and officers of the corporation, the man- 
ner of amending the constitution and by-laws of the corporation, and any 
other provisions for the management and disposition of the property and regula- 
tion of the affairs of the corporation which may be deemed expedient. 

3. No officer, member, or employee of this corporation shall receive or be 
lawfully entitled to receive any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof 
except reasonable compensation for services in effecting one or more of its 
purposes, or os a proper beneficiary of its strictly charitable purposes. 

4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


State of New York, 

Office of the secretary of state , ss: 

I have compared the preceding with the original law* on file in this office, and 
lo hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and of the 
whole of said original law\ 

Given under my hand and seal of office of the secretary of state, at the city 
}f Albany, this 21st day of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
thirteen, 

[h, s.] Jose G. Ridgeon, 

Second Deputy Secretary of State, 
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Schedule B. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 

Article I. — Members. 

The members of the corporation shall consist of the persons named in the 
first section of the act to incorporate the Rockefeller Foundation, being chapter 
488 of the Laws of 1913 of the State of New York, viz, John D. Rockefeller, 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., Frederick T. Gates, Harry Pratt Judson, Simon Flex- 
ner, Starr J. Murphy, Jerome D. Greene, Wickliffe Rose, and Charles O. Heydt, 
together with such persons as they may associate with themselves, and their 
successors. 

New members, whether as successors to those named in the act of incorpora- 
tion or otherwise, and such additional members as they or their successors 
shall see fit to associate with them, shall be elected by ballot, either at the 
annual meeting of the corporation or at a special meeting duly called for that 
purpose, by vote of a majority of the members of the corporation attending 
such meeting. 

Any member may withdraw from the corporation by a notice In writing to 
the president or secretary. The members shall be at all times divided into 
three classes, equal numerically, as nearly as may be, and the original members 
shall at their first meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be convenient, be 
divided into three classes, the members of the first class to hold their member- 
ship and oilice until the first annual meeting, the members of the second class 
until the second annual meeting, and the members of the third class until the 
third annual meeting, and in every case the member shall hold office after the 
expiration of his term until his successor shall be chosen. At each annual 
meeting the successors to those members whose term of office then expires shall 
be chosen for the term of three years and until their successors shall be chosen. 
In case any member shall, by death, resignation, incapacity to act, or other- 
wise, cease to be a member during his term, his successor shall be chosen 
to serve for the remainder of his term and until his successor shall be chosen. 
If and when the number of members shall be less than nine, the members re- 
maining shall have power to add, and shall add to their number, until the num- 
ber shall be not less than nine, but no act of the corporation shall be void be- 
cause at the time such act shall be done the members of the corporation shall 
be less than nine. 

All the powers of the corporation shall be exercised by its members, and they 
may, by general resolution, subject to the provisions of this constitutions null 
the by-laws to be adopted, delegate to other officers or to committees of tlielr 
own number such powers as they see fit, in addition to the powers specified in 
this constitution and in such by-laws. 

Article II. — Quorum. 

A majority of the members of the corporation shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at meetings of the corporation. 

Article HI. — Trustees. 

The number of trustees by whom the business and affairs of the corporation 
shall be managed shall be the same as the number of members, and all of the 
members of the corporation shall be its trustees, and the election of any person 
as a member of the corporation shall constitute him a trustee. 

Article IV. — Officers. 

The officers of the corporation shall consist of a president, secretary, and 
treasurer, together with such other officers as may be determined by the by- 
laws. These officers shall have the duties and exercise the powers assigned to 
them by this constitution or by the by-law's, or by resolutions adopted pursuant 
to the authority of this constitution or the by-laws. At each annual meeting 
of the corporation or, in default of election at such meeting, then at an ad- 
journment thereof, or at any meeting duly called for that purpose, the corpora- 
tion shall elect by ballot a president, secretary, and treasurer, and it may 
choose such other officers as the by-laws shall from time to time provide. All 
the officers, whether elected or appointed, shall hold office at the pleasure of 
the corporation, but in no case beyond the time when their respective successors 
shall be elected and accept office. 
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Article V.’— President. 

The president shall sustain an executive and advisory relation to the work 
and policies of the corporation similar to that usually sustained by the chair- 
man or president of commercial bodies. He shall preside at air meetings of the 
corporation at which he shall be present. He shall appoint all committees 
unless otherwise ordered by the corporation. In his absence the members of 
the corporation present shall appoint one of their own number to preside. The 
president, ex-officio, shall be a member of all committees, except as herein other- 
wise provided. He shall Sign for the corporation all deeds and ohter agree- 
ments and formal instruments. 

In tlia absence or disability of the president he may, by written instrument, • 
appoint a member of the corporation to discharge such of his functions as he 
may assign to such appointees. 

Article VI. — Treasurer. 

The treasurer, subject to such regulations as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed by the corporation, shall have the custody of the funds and securities 
of the corporation, including all bonds, deeds, and other papers and documents 
relating to such property, and shall also have the disbursement of its money. 
He shall keep proper books of account and other books, showing at all times 
the amount of funds belonging to the corporation, which shall be at all times 
open to the inspection of the members of the corporation. At each meeting he 
shall present an account showing In detail the receipts of the property belonging 
to the corporation and of all disbursements thereof since his last report. He 
shall not pay any money except in the manner prescribed in the by-laws, or 
as provided by resolution of the members of the corporation, or the authority 
of the executive committee. 

Article VII. — Seeretanj. 

The secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the corporation, except as 
otherwise provided in the by-laws or by resolution of the corporation. He 
shall be the medium of communication with the corporation. He shall be ex 
officio a member of all committees, except as herein otherwise provided. 

He shall give notice of and attend all meetings of the corporation, taking 
minutes of the proceedings and transcribing them in a book provided for that 
purpose, and attesting the same. Immediately upon the election and appoint- 
ment of members he shall give notice to them of their election or appointment. 
He shall have the custody of the corporate seal. lie shall keep the records of 
all committees of which lie is a member. 

Article VIII. — Meetings. 

The annual meeting of the corporation shall be held on the Wednesday next 
preceding the fourth Thursday of January in each year. At this meeting the 
trustees of the corporation shall present a report, verified by the president 
and treasurer, or by a majority of the trustees, showing the whole amount of 
real and personal property owned by the corporation, where located, and where 
and how invested ; the amount and nature of the property acquired during the 
year immediately preceding the date of the report, and the manner of the 
acquisition; the amount applied, appropriated, or expended during the year 
immediately* preceding such date, and the purposes, objects, or persons to and 
for which such applications, appropriations, or expedltures have been made, 
and the names and places of residence of the persons who have been admitted 
to membership in the corporation during such year, which report shall be filed 
with the records of the corporation and an abstract thereof entered in the 
minutes of the proceedings of the annual meeting. 

- in addition to the annual meeting stated meetings of the corporation snail 
be held on the Wednesday next preceding the fourth Thursday of May and 
October in each year. * _ _ r . 

All meetings shall be held at such time and place in the city of New York, 
or elsewhere, as the corporation shall from time to time order or direct. In 
the absence of such direction the meetings shall be held at the office of the 
corporation in the city of New York. 
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The president or any three members of the corporation may call a special 
meeting of the corporation by not less than live flays’ written notice given by 
the president or the secretary or the members calling such meeting. 

If any member of the corporation, other than Mr. John D. Rockefeller, shall 
be absent from three consecutive stated meetings, such absence, inexcused, shall 
ipso facto be deemed a resignation of membership of the corporation, and the 
vacancy so caused shall be filled as herein provided. Any member of the 
corporation may by writing or telegram appoint any other member of the 
corporation to act as his proxy at any one or more specified meetings of the 
corporation. 

Article IX. — Committees. 

The corporation may by by-laws provide for such committees and may dele- 
gate to such committees such powers as it shall deem wise. 

Article X. — A mendments. 

This constitution may be altered or amended by a majority vole of the mem- 
bers present at any duly called meeting of the corporation, provided 
that written notice has been sent to every member of the corporation at least 
10 days in advance of the date of meeting, stating specifically the proposed 

Schedule C. 

BY-LAWS OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 

Article I. 

There shall be a standing committee of three members of the corporation 
who, with the president and secretary, shall be the executive committee. The 
executive committee shall he elected by the corporation at the annual meeting 
by ballot. The executive committee may fill vacancies in its own number or in 
the finance committee in the interim of the corporation meetings, reporting its 
action to the corporation at the next meeting. 

This committee shall have and may exercise all the powers of the corporation 
when the corporation is not in session, except those specifically vested in the 
finance committee as herein provided. A quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness shall consist of three members. The committee shall elect its chairman 
and shall make such rules and regulations as, from time to time, it may deem 
proper for its own government and for the transaction of business of which it 
may have charge, which are not herewith otherwise provided for. It shall 
direct and control the purchase of all supplies and the audit of ail bills. 

Article II. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of three members of the cor- 
poration, to be elected by the corporation at the annual meeting by ballot. The 
president and secretary shall not be ex-ollicio members of this committee. This 
committee shall have power to make investments and to change the same, and 
may from time to time sell any part of the bonds, shares, notes, or other forms 
of Investment held by the corporation, or any rights or privileges that may 
accrue thereon. In making investments or changes of investments all the 
members of this committee shall he consulted when this is reasonably prac- 
ticable, but the committee shall be deemed to be in continuous session, and may 
act without formal notice of meeting, and the joint action of any two members 
shall be valid and binding. The committee shall elect its chairman and shall 
make such rules and regulations as from time to time it may deem proper for 
Its own government and for the transaction of business of which It may have 
charge. It shall keep regular minutes of its meetings and shall make report 
to the members of the corporation of all investments and changes of investments 
made by It. 

Article III. 

There shall be a nominating committee consisting of three members of the 
corporation, to be elected by the corporation each year at the October meeting 
by ballot. The president and the secretary shall not be ex-officio members of this 
committee. It shall be the duty of this committee to make recommendations 
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regarding members, officers, and elective committees who are to Imj elected at 
the annual meeting next ensuing, and also regarding members or officers to 
be chosen to 1111 vacancies which may occur during the year. 

Abticle IV. 

The corporation at any stated meeting, or at any special meeting called for 
that purpose, or when the corporation is not in session the executive committee, 
may by resolution appoint one or more assistant treasurers, one or more assist- 
ant secretaries, a cashier, and such other officers as may he deemed necessary. 
The same person may be appointed to hold two or more of said offices. All 
such officers shall hold office at the pleasure of the corporation, but in no case 
beyond the time when their resjyective successors shall be electee! and accept 
office, and shall have such powers and be subject to such restrictions as shall 
be set forth in the resolution appointing them. 

Abticle V. 

The treasurer shall deposit the funds of the corporation in such banks or 
trust companies as may from time to time be designated by the executive com- 
mittee. Such deposits of funds shall l>e made subject to draft only on the 
signatures of two persons, one of whom shall be the president, the secretary, or 
some member of the corporation designated by the president or secretary, and 
of the treasurer, and the other shall be the treasurer, or in ease of his absence 
or disability, such member of the corporation as shall from time to time bo 
designated by resolution of the corporation or of the executive committee. 

No bills shall be paid except those which have been incurred pursuant to a 
resolution of the corporation or under the authority of tlie executive com- 
mittee, and such hills shall he paid only on a voucher approving the same for 
payment and referring to the specific resolution or authorization pursuant to 
which they were respectively incurred, which voucher shall be signed by tlie 
president and the secretary or such of the assistant secretaries as shall he 
designated by resolution of the corporation or the executive committee, or, in 
the case of the absence or disability of either the president or secretary, by 
such other member of the corporation as such absentee shall designate in writ- 
ing for that purpose. 

A current expense account of not to exceed $5,000 on deposit at any one 
time may be opened with such depository as may be designated by the execu- 
tive committee, which shall be subject to draft upon the signature of the 
cashier of the corporation, who shall be bonded at the expense of the corpora- 
tion for such sum as the executive committee shall tix. 

The securities of the corporation shall be deposited in some suitable safe 
deposit vault. Access to the vault may be had by the members of the cor- 
poration, the treasurer, the assistant treasurer and such of the assistant sec- 
retaries as shall be designated for that purpose by resolution of the corpora- 
tion or the executive committee, provided that there shall always be two of 
the foregoing present. Such securities may be withdrawn from the vault 
only on a written order d reding the delivery of the same to the person or 
persons therein specified, which order shall be signed by two members of the 
finance committee or by one member of the finance committee and one other 
member of the corporation. 

Abticle VI. 

The president, treasurer, or secretary is hereby authorized and directed, 
upon the written request of any two members of the finance committee, to 
execute under seal such form of transfer and assignment as may be customary 
or necessary to constitute a regular transfer for the delivery of such securi- 
ties as and to whomsoever may be designated in such request. 

Either the president or the treasurer may execute and deliver on behalf of 
the corporation from time to time proxies on any and all stock owned by the 
corporation, appointing such person or persons as they shall deem proper to 
represent and vote the stock owned by the corporation at any and all meet- 
ings of stockholders, whether general or special, with full power of substitu- 
tion, and to alter and rescind such appointments at such time and as often as 
they see fit 
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Article VII. — Notices. 

All notices required by these by-laws, or otherwise, for the purpose of the cor- 
poration, shall be in writing and shall be either personally delivered or mailed 
to the members of the corporation at their addresses as entered In the office of 
the secretary of the corporation. 


Article VIII. 

No part of the principal of the funds of the foundation shall be 

No part of the principal of the funds of the foundation shall be distributed 
except pursuant to a resolution passed by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
all those who shall at the time he members of the foundation at a special 
meeting held on not less than thirty days notice given in writing to each mem- 
ber of the foundation which shall slate that the meeting is called for the 
purpose of considering a resolution to authorize the distribution of the whole 
or some part of the principal of its funds. 

Article IX. — Amendments. 

These articles may be altered or amended by a majority vole of the mem- 
bers present at any duly called meeting of the corporation, provided that writ- 
ten notice has been sent to every member of the corporation at least 10 days 
in advance of the date of meeting, stating specifically the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Schedule I). 

The Rockefeller Foundation. 

BONDS AND NOTES. . 


Name. 


Number 
of bonds. 


Book value. 


American Agricultural Chemical first mortage convertible 

A riband Power Co 

Atlanta & Birmingham Ry. first mortgage 

Baltimore A Ohio R. R. first mortgage 

Canadian Pacific Ry. first mortgage debenture 

Central Pacific 30 year, guaranteed by Southern Pacific 

Chicago & Alton It. R. refunding 

Chicago A Alton Ry. Co. first mortgage lien 

Chicago City A Connect ing Rys. collateral tract ion 

Chicago, Burlington A Quincy general mortgage 

Chicago A Eastern Illinois R. It. refunding and impnnemenl 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul general mortgage, Series A 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul general mortgage, SeuesC 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul debenture mortgage 

Chicago A North Western Ry. extension 

Chicago A North Western Ry. sinking fund debenture 

Chicago Railways Co. first mortgage 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago A St. Louis, St. Louis <ln Lion, collateral traction. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago A St. Louis general mortgage 

Cleveland Short Line first mortgage guaranteed L.8.AM.S 

Colorado Industrial Co. convertible 

Denver A Rio Grande R. R. first consolidated 

Erie R. R. convertible, Series B 

Euclid Heights Realty Co. bonds (Cleveland trust receipt showing $450 per bond 


—finois Central R. R. refunding 

Interborough Rapid Transit first 

International Mercantile Marine mortgage and collateral luist, gold. 

International Navigation Co. first sinking fund 

Lake Erie A Western R. R. second mortgage 

Lake Shore A Michigan Southern Ry. first mortgage 

Lake Shore A Michigan Southern Ry. debenture 


Do. 


Long Island R. R. refunding 

Lotus vine A Nashville R. R. unified 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. first 


Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry . general sinking fund . . . 

Missouri Paeifio Ry. 40 year collateral 

Morris A Essex first mortgage and refunding 

Mutual Fuel Gas Co. first mortgage 

New York Central lines equipment trust of 1913, gold . 
New York City corporate stock . 


New York City corporate stock notes . 
New York City 2 year revenue bonds. . 


500 

8505,000 00 

8 

8,000 00 

677 

600,300 00 

6 

5, 460. 00 

1 

2, 550 00 

2 

1,780 00 

551 

358, 150 00 

854 

452,020.00 

1,305 

1,109,250.00 

1,000 

935,000 00 

300 

189,000.00 

30 

29, 100.00 

500 

515,000 00 

600 

546, 375 00 

50 

47,500 00 

80 

81,600.00 

500 

485,000.00 

73 

65, 700.00 

700 

587, 250. 00 

500 

475,000.00 

2,000 

1,600,000.00 

(> 

5, 100. 00 

1,065 

798,750.00 

716 

390,664.00 

300 j 

261,000.00 

1,000 

960,000.00 

3,692 

2,030,600.00 

1,305 

978,750.00 

100 

100,000.00 

926 

805,620.00 

762 

701,040 00 

2,673 

2,459, 160.00 

2 

1,800.00 

6 

5, 580.00 

3,200 

3,200,000.00 

1,325 

1,113,000.00 

2, 198 

1,318,800.00 

175 

144,812.50 

250 

250,000.00 

504 

499, 158.00 

100 

94*500.00 

14 

14,000.00 

67 

67,000.00 
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SCHEDULE D — Continued. 

The Rockefeller Foundation — Continued. 

BONDS AND NOTES-Continued. 


Number 
of bonds. 


Book value. 


New York City 3 year revenue bonds 

New York, Chicago & St. fouls first mortgage 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. debenture 

New York Connecting R. R . first mortgage 

Norfolk <fc Western R. R. first consolidated mortgage 

Northern Pacific Ry. refunding and improvement 

Northern Pacific Ry. prior lien railway and land grant 

Ohio Fuel Supply Co. debenture 

Pennsylvania R. R. consolidated 

Pere Marquette R. R. consolidated 

Philadelphia Co. convertible debenture 

Philadelphia Co. gold convertible 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. convertible, Series D, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. convertible, Series I., 

Rutland R. It, first consolidated 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. refunding. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, Now Orleans, Texas & Mexico first 

Seaboard Air Line adjustment 

Southern Pacific Branch Ry. first 

Sunday Creek Co. collateral trust 

Wabash R. R. second mortgage 

Wabash R. It., Detroit Ohio extension first 

Wabash R. II., Omaha division first 

Washington Railway & Electric consolidated mortgage, gold 

Western Maryland first 

Western Pacific Ry. first 

Wheeling At Lake Erie It. R., Lake Erie division, first 

Wheeling At Lake Erie it. R. first consolidated 


94 

35 

1,303 

250 

6 

390 

0 

52 

1 

520 

1,000 

500 

50 

500 

25 

2,000 
450 
455 
100 
R 1 
117 
3 
45 
450 
1,032 
4,039 
140 
434 


194.000. 00 

33.250.00 

1.133.010.00 
233,453.65 

5.005.00 

357.150.00 

5.115.00 

61.925.00 

11.880.00 

327.000. 00 

970.000 00 

475.000. 00 

54.320.00 

515.000. 00 

22.500.00 
1,520,000.00 

270.000. 00 

350.350.00 
117,140.20 

63.180.00 

114.660.00 

3.180.00 

29.250.00 

375.750.00 
814, 158.70 

2.780.910.00 

140.000. 00 

347.200.00 


36,029.557.11 


STOCKS. 


Name. 


Number 
of shares. 


Book value. 


American Shipbuilding Co. preferred 

American Shipbuilding Co. common 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe common 

Borne-Sciymser Co 

Buckeye Pipe Line Co. (par $50) 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Chehalis & Pacific Land Co 

Chesebrough ManufacturingCo 

Chicago City & Connecting Ry. preferred participation certificate. 
Chicago City & Connecting Ry. common participation certificate. 

H. B. Claflin Co. common 

Cleveland Arcade Co 

Cleveland Bteel Co 

Cleveland Trust Co 

Colonial Oil Co 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. first preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Continental Oil Co 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co 

Crescent Pipe Line Co. (par $501 

Cuban* American Sugar Co. preferred 

Cumberland Pipe Lme Co 

Erie Railroad Co. first preferred 

Eureka Pipe Line Co 

Galena Signal Oil Co. preferred ' 

Galena Signal Oil Co. common 

Great Lakes Towing Co. common 

Great Lakes Towing Co. preferred 

Great Northern Ry^preferred 

Indiana Pipe Line Co. ( par $50) 

International Agricultural Corporation preferred 

International Agricultural Corporation common 

International Mercantile Marine Co. preferred 

International Mercantile Marine Co. common 

International Paper Co. common. 

H. H. Kohlsaatco 

Manhattan Railway Co 

Missouri Pacific Ry. Co 


9,457 
14,972 
20,000 
350 
49,693 
500 
220 
090 
17,530 
10,618 
451 
2,500 
2, 121 
286 
619 
7,000 
20,000 
7,000 
648 
14,120 
600 
2,481 
30,700 
12,357 
4 193 
20,842 
1,200 

1 527 
500 

24,845 

11 345 

12 575 
5,832 

16,608 

400 

1,900 

10,000 

2 000 


$803,845.00 

524.020.00 
2,009,908.33 

103.250.00 

7.950.880.00 
79,011.10 
10,000.00 

402.300.00 
1 , 212 , 866.88 

315.640.00 
35,774.92 

246,565.60 

212 . 100.00 
68,123.77 

61.900.00 
378,000.00 

2,600,000.00 

1,330,000.00 

9 , 720.00 

847.200.00 

53 . 265.00 

178 . 632.00 

1 . 688 . 200.00 
4 , 464 , 995.60 

887 , 024.13 

3 , 959 , 976.12 

14 . 400.00 
135 , 500.05 

63 . 025.00 
3 , 108 , 385.28 

340 . 350.00 

62 . 875.00 

04 . 162.00 

49 . 800.00 

3 . 200.00 

95 . 000 . 00 
1 , 287 , 750.00 

62 . 000 . 00 
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SCHEDULE D — Continued. 

The Rockefeller Foundation — Continued. 

STOCK S— -Continued . 


Name. 


National Lead Co. preferred 

National Lead Co. common 

New York, Chicago A St. Louis common 

New York. Chicago & St. Louis second preferred. 

National Transit Co. (par $25) 

New York Transit Co 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co 

Northern Pipe Line Co 

Ohio Fuel Supply Co. (par $25) 

Otis Steel Co. preferred 

Otis Steel Co. common 

Pope Manufacturing Co. common 

Pope Manufacturing Co. preferred 

Pressed Steel Car Co. preferred 

Provident Loan certificates (par $5,000) 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. second preferred 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. preferred 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. common 

Solar Refining Co 

Southern Pipe Line Co 

Standard Oil Co., Kansas 

Standard Oil Co., Kentucky 

Standard Oil Co., Nebraska 

Standard Oil Co., Ohio 

South West Penn Pipe Lines 

Superior Savings & Trust Co 

Swan & Finch Co 

Tilden Iron Mining Co 

Union Tank Line Co 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. preferred — 

U. S. Cast Iron Pine & Foundry Co. common 

U. S. Rubber Co. first preferred 

U. 8. Steel Corporation common 

Washington Oil Co 

Wilson Realty Co 

Woman Hotel Co 

Woman Hotel Co. (dividend scrip $750) 


$ 100 , 000 , 00 a oo 

319,733.77 
2,921,537.89 

$103,241,271.66 

689,545.53 

Total funds of the foundation Dec. 1, 1914 103,930,817.19 

Information Furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation in Response to 

Supplementary Questionnaire Submitted by the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations Under Date of January 7, 1915. 

Question 1. (ft) Where were the present treasurer and assistant treasurer 
employed at the time of election of officers of the foundation? (ft) Do they 
give full-time service to the foundation? If not, what portion of their time is 
given to the foundation? 

Answer, (a) The present treasurer. L. G. Myers, was formerly office manager 
in the private office of George Foster Peabody, the treasurer of the General 
Education Board, and Mr. Myers acted as assistant treasurer of that board. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Penbody, Mr. Myers succeeded him as treasurer of 
the General Education Board and was afterwards appointed the treasurer of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research and the Rockefeller Sauitury 
Commission for the Eradication of Hookworn Disease, in which positions he 
Was serving at the time of his appointment to the treasurership of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The present assistant treasurer, L. M. Dashiell, was at 
the time of his appointment cashier and office manager in the office of Messrs. 
Simmons & Slade, bankers and brokers, 5 Nassau Street, New York City, (ft) 
Mr. Myers Is now treasurer and Mr. Dashiell assistant treasurer of the General 
Education Board, the Rockefeller Ihstltute and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Original capital of the foundation 

Net profits on securities sold and redeemed. 
Unexpended income 

Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1914 


Number 
of shares. 

Book valve. 

1,400 

$145,600.00 

73,-500 

3,675,000.00 

100 

5,500.00 

400 

31,480.00 

126,481 

6,185,721.00 

12,392 

3,717,600.00 

1,000 

91,702.50 

9,000 

990,000.00 

4,154 

170,314.00 

140 

12,600.00 

329 

6,580.00 

354 

1,416.00 

280 

4,200.00 

500 

44,875.00 

40 

200,000.00 

6,000 

42,000.00 

4,300 

232, 200. 00 

3,400 

71,400.00 

4,964 

918,375.00 

24,845 

5,703,308.88 

4,960 

1,365,733. 13 

7,434 

1,044,547.23 

2,482 

670,140.00 

8,696 

3,652,320.00 

8,000 

1,280,000.00 

300 

89,350.00 

903 

180,600.00 

1,780 

48,683. 46 

21,105 

1,687,350.00 

4,987 

221,644.22 

8,100 

81,000.00 

300 

30,369.40 

200 

13,000.00 

1,774 

53,220.00 

591 

59,100.00 

300 

24,000.00 

$750 

600.00 


103,241,271.06 
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Their salaries are allocated to the respective boards on the basis of the propor- 
tion which the income of each board bears to the total income of the three 
boards. 

Question 2. (a) Has the foundation a complete file of the publications Issued 
by the International Health Commission and its predecessor, the sanitary com- 
mission, including publicity matter furnished to newpapers, departments of 
health, departments of education, etc.? If so, is this matter in form that it may 
be sent to the Industrial Relations Commission? (b) May it be consulted at the 
foundation’s office? 

Answer. ( a and b) The foundation has complete files of the publications 
issued by the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of Hook- 
worm Disease, and of the few publications of the International Health Com- 
mission, and these are available for consultation at the office of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. No other publicity matter has been issued by either commission, 
though much effective publicity has been given to the work of each by’ State, 
county, and local authorities. 

Question 3. What studies has the International Health Commission made of 
industrial diseases or of sanitary conditions of different industries? 

Answer. The International Health Commission, since its organization, has 
confined its activities almost entirely to the eradication of hookworm disease in 
different parts of the world. It must be mentioned, however, that the reixu-ts 
of the sanitary commission whose work in the Southern States has now been 
taken over by the International Health Commission show that the ravages of 
hookworm disease have a most important effect upon the economice efficiency 
of infected persons. 

Question 4. Who are the members of the foundation’s finance committee? 

Answer. John D. Rockefeller, jr., Starr J. Murphy, and Jerome IX Greene. 

Question 5. («) Regarding applications from unions philanthropic agencies 
for contributions by the foundation, is it possible to state briefly the foundation’s 
procedure in considering such applications? e. g. (1) What applications come 
to the attention of the executive committee? (2) What applications come to the 
attention of the full board? (3) What officer or employee of the founda- 
tion has authority to reject an application without submitting it to the execu- 
tive committee or to the full board? (b) What is the nature of the record 
which explains the grounds on which applications are thought not deserving 
consideration, or, after being considered, are rejected? 

Answer, (a) The answer to this question will be clearer if preceded by a 
general statement of the foundation’s attitude in wlmt must still be called, after 
a little more than a year of work, the initial stage of its activities. From the 
outset the members of the foundation, having in mind its chartered purpose 
“ to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world,” were agreed 
that the foundation could probably render a more enduring service if, instead 
of making contributions to a large number of miscellaneous dejects, Its funds 
were primarily devoted to promoting the study of some of the more funda- 
mental human needs, with a view to achieving results that might not be so 
well accomplished by agencies more limited in scope. The members of the 
foundation have felt that a departure from this general policy would be amply 
justified by the utilization of a part of the funds of tlie foundation to assist 
in meeting emergencies where the urgency of the need appeared to render such 
aid imperative. The Belgian relief necessitated by the European war is a case 
in point. The following activities upon which the foundation has embarked 
will illustrate how this general principle is being applied: The organization of 
the International Health Commission for a world-wide campaign against hook- 
worm disease; the promotion of medical education and public health in China, 
a work upon which the foundation is now entering; the investigation of indus- 
trial relations, a field of study so vast as to require in all probability years of 
study. During the first year of its existence the foundation has responded 
favorably to a limited number of applications, affirmative action upon which 
seemed likely not only to meet a real need, but also to provide experiences 
which it was believed would prove illuminating and of assistance to the foun- 
dation in determining future policies; e. g., a pledge of $10,000 a year for 10 
years to the American Academy in Rome; a pledge of $20,000 a year for 10 
years to the New York Association for Improving the Conditloa of the Poor, 
for widows’ pensions; the purchase of a large tract of land in Louisiana as, 
a reservation for wild fowl at a cost of about $225,000. (1 and 2) Meetings 

of the full board of the foundation are generally devoted to discussion and 
determination of important matters of general policy; action is also taken on 
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such recommendations as are presented. Between meetings of the board appli- 
cations are acted upon by the executive committee in accordance with the 
policies of the board. (3) Applications are usually made through the president 
or the secretary of the foundation. In the majority of instances, it is possible 
for either officer to tell whether or not the proposition comes within the scope 
of the foundation’s policies and he acts accordingly. It is the duty of the secre- 
tary to study the data submitted with applications, to secure additional data 
if necessary, to prepare recommendations and to submit them for formal action. 
Matters are sometimes acted upon at meetings of the executive committee at 
which only a quorum are present. In such cases the matters have usually 
been presented to and approved by meml>ers not expecting to be present. ( b ) 
There is no formal record explaining the grounds on which applications are 
thought not deserving of consideration. 

Question 6. Is it possible to tell from the foundation’s records how many 
applications have been received since the establishment of the foundation in 
Ihe interest of different proposals for studying or improving labor conditions? 

Answer. The records show but one such application. 

Question 7. About how many conferences had members of tlie foundation had 
with Mr. King before the resolution of August 13 appointing him to make a 
comprehensive study of industrial relations? 

Answer. Three. 

Question 8. Has the outline of the method of work and organization for the 
proposed investigation mentioned in the answer to our question 13 been sub- 
mitted ? If so, may we have a copy ? 

Answer. Mr. King has suggested in conversation with members of the foun- 
dation the method of work he proposes to adopt, but has not submitted a 
formal outline or report. Intensive study rather than extensive investigation 
perhaps best describes the character of Mr. King’s work as thus far indicated 
by him. He is proceeding as a student who is carefully surveying a special 
field of work, with a view to ascertaining in the first instance how far investi- 
gation of the great problem of industrial relations has been already profitably 
carried out by others and determining as to wherein further investigation may 
be made to advantage under such auspices and with such resources as the 
foundation is in a position to provide. When Mr. King was invited to enlist 
in this work the purpose of the foundation was sol forth in the following 
words in a communication to him: 

“ The problem is so vast and the difficulties are so largely inherent in human 
nature that a complete solution is not to be lmd in five years or in a generation. 
On the other hand, it might be expected that hard study for a year or two could 
yield much light on the problem and particularly on the very question whether 
such studies could be profitably pursued for a longer or an indefinite time 
under such auspices and with such resources as ihe Rockefeller Foundation 
could provide.” 

To facilitate his studies Mr. King’s first step was to retain Prof. Foerster, 
of Harvard University, to prepare, a bibliography of the literature on the subject 
of industrial relations as found in the libraries of Harvard University, also a 
directory of societies, organizations, and individuals who have carried on or may 
at the present time be carrying on research work in tlie field of industrial rela- 
tions, The author and subject catalogue prepared by Prof. Foerster has over 
5,000 different titles, including references to publications in all parts of the 
world; the directory, which is also in tlie form of a card catalogue, is con- 
fined to America and has between seven and eight hundred references. With 
the literature of tlie subject thus indicated before him Mr. King has been 
engaged upon the preparation of a chart of the field of industrial relations, 
which when completed he hopes to have opportunity of discussing with informed 
persons of all classes and many points of view. Having completed a prelimi- 
nary survey in this way he then proposes to develop tlie work along such lines 
as may from time to time appear to offer the greatest promise of practical 
results. 

As regards organization, just as Dr. Foerster was appointed to do a specific 
piece of work, so Mr. King expects as time goes on occasionally to retain expert 
advice and assistance, but it is not his intention to attempt the organization 
of any staff such, for example, as exists in Government bureaus or commis- 
sions. With the exception of the appointment of Dr. Foerster and a secretary, 
Mr. King has not thus far made any request for appointments. He has engaged 
temporary stenographic assistance as he has required it. The foundation places 
every confidence in Mr. King’s judgment, and no attempt has been or will be 
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made to Influence him in the selection of persons whom he may wish to retain, 
the questions he may wish to ask, or the course he may wish to follow in 
pursuing the work he has undertaken for the foundation. 

Question 9. (a) Have the catalogue and bibliography which were to be pre- 
pared by Dr. Foerster by August 1 been completed? ( b ) Are they in form for 
submission to this commission, or to be consulted by it at the foundation’s 
office? 

Answer, (a) Yes. (6) They are at Mr. King’s residence at the Roxborough, 
Ottawa, Canada, and should the commission desire to consult them Mr. King 
will gladly either bring the catalogue and bibliography in whole or In part to 
New York or place them at the disposal of such officers as the commission may; 
desire to have consult them in Ottawa. 

Question 10. (a) Before deciding to engage Mr. King, what study did the 
foundation make of literature concerning industrial relations? (0) What 
examination was made of the work then in progress or planned by State and 
National bureaus and commissions? (c) With whom besides Mr. King did it 
consult regarding Its plan for study? 

Answer. ( a and b) None. Mr. King’s services were enlisted, amongst other 
reasons, with the very thought in mind that he could make just such pre- 
liminary surveys as are here implied, (c) While members of the foundation 
talked informally with personal friends concerning a suitable person to make 
a study of industrial relations there were no consultations with anyone other 
than Mr. King regarding a plan of study. 

Question 13. ( a ) Referring to your answer to our question 14, how many 
formal interim reports have been made by Mr. King since October 3? (0) 

What formal reports of progress, if any, have been called for? 

Answer, (a) There have been no formal interim reports made by Mr. King. 
(0) Formal reports of progress have not been called for. These questions are 
perhaps best answered by the unswer to question 8. 

Question 12. (a) How large a staff has Mr. King at the present time? 
(b) Please indicate how many and which are experienced investigutors and 
how many clerical? 

Answer. ( a and 6) These questions, also, are best answered by the answer to 
question 8. 

Question 13. Will you summarize the previous experience of Mr. King in deal- 
ing with labor problems, to which at two or three points in your letter, e. g., 
answer to question 14, you refer? 

Answer. A summary of Mr. King’s experience in dealing w’ith labor problems 
is attached to this reply. (Exhibit A.) 

Question 14. (a) Were notices sent to all members of tbe foundation before 
the meeting of August 13, stating tbe purpose to consider the engagement of 
Mr. King for the study of industrial relations? (b) How far in advance of the 
meeting were such notices sent? (c) How many and which members of the 
foundation w r ere present at the meeting of August 33? 

Answer, (a, b, and c) The meeting of August 13, 1914, was a meeting of the 
executive committee, notice of which was sent by tbe secretary to all members 
on July 30, 1934. No formal statement of the purpose of the meeting was made, 
but all the members were familiar with the project under consideration. The 
following members were present: John D. Rockefeller, jr., Simon Flexner, 
Charles O. Heydt, and Jerome D. Greene, members of the executive committee, 
and Wickliffe Rose, a member of the foundation, by invitation. These consti- 
tuted the executive committee, except Starr J. Murphy, who was absent on his 
summer vacation. 

Question 15. (a) What Is the foundation’s procedure in considering reports 
of investigators and in examining responsibility for such reports; i. e., is a 
separate copy sent to each member? (b) Is written confirmation, or sugges- 
tion, or criticism invited— received? (c) Are reports submitted to any persons 
not members of the foundation? ( d ) Has any procedure been decided upon 
with reference to the final consideration of Mr. King’s report? 

Answer, (a, b, and c) During the very short period of the foundation’s ex- 
istence it has not set on foot many Investigations such as the question seems to 
refer to, nor has it adopted any procedure in considering reports. Before 
undertaking so important a work as medical education in China, the founda- 
tion appointed a commission of three persons, who were sent to China and 
spent about four months in that country. Upon its return the commission took 
a month for the preparation of a very full and comprehensive report, copies of 
which were printed and sent to the members of the foundation. In the case of 



the hookworm work In foreign countries, the director general, Mr. Wickliffe 
Rose, was sent around the world to visit the countries where the greatest in- 
fection was known to exist. Upon his return he presented written recommenda- 
tions for the Inauguration of work in certain countries, reported orally upon 
his observations and experiences during the journey, and filed with the sec- 
retary hitf detailed notes in such form as to be available for reference by mem- 
bers of the foundation. In any case where it might seem desirable to get 
outside expert opinion on a report made to the foundation, such an opinion 
would undoubtedly be sought, as was the case with the report on medical work 
in China, which was shown to a number of persons interested in China, whose 
opinions were considered valuable. In all such cases of reference to competent 
critics the freest comment is invited, but no form, either written or oral, has 
been prescribed for the communication of such comment, (d) No procedure has 
been decided upon with reference to the final consideration of Mr. King’s report 

Question 10. (a) Regarding the committee of leading economics and business 
men, mentioned in your answer to our question 20, may we know the names, 
when appointed, the number of meetings held, the number of meetings attended 
by each member, the number and name of investigators, whether interim reports 
were sent to each committee member, and how long in advance of the meeting 
at which it was first considered? (6) May we have a copy of any plans that 
were adopted in advance of the study and of the final report, or Interim reports, 
which had been rendered at the time the industrial disturbances in Colorado 
caused the president of the foundation to urge the present far-reaching study of 
industrial relations? 

Answer, (a) The question as to the desirability of establishing an institute 
or bureau for the study of economic questions had been informally discussed 
among members of the foundation, both before and after its establishment. 
Personal conferences were also had with the following individuals : Dean Edwin 
F. Gay, of Harvard University; Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University 
of Chicago; Sir. John Koren, president of the American Statistical Association; 
President Charles W. Eliot, and Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University. 
Authority to hold these personal conferences was given by a vote of the founda- 
tion of October 22, 1033, directing the secretary “ to invite suggestions as to the 
desirability of establishing an organization for the study of imi>ortant social and 
economic questions vitally affecting the welfare of society at the present time.” 
The result of these conferences, all of which were favorable to the establishment 
of some sort of agency for the scientific investigation of economic subjects, was 
reported to the executive committee at the meeting of December 20, 1013, and it 
was understood that further conferences would be held. Acting upon this 
authority, the following gentlemen were invited to a conference at the office of 
the foundation on March 18, 1014: Dean Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard University; 
Frof. J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University of Chicago; Prof. J. B. Clark, of 
Columbia University ; Prof. Henry C. Emery, of Yale University ; and Prof. W. 
C. Mitchell, of Columbia University. Messrs. John D. Rockefeller, jr., Fred- 
erick T. Gates, and Jerome D. Greene represented the foundation at this con- 
ference. The opinion of the economists present was that there were fields of 
inquiry on economic subjects, such, for example, as would require the accumu- 
lation of a large body of statistics or the extension of research in different parts 
of the world, which a private agency, adequately supported for as many years 
as might prove necessary, could undertake advantageously. Acting upon this 
advice, the executive committee of the foundation, in session immediately after 
the conference, authorized by resolution the appointment of Messrs. Edwin F. 
Gay (chairman), J. Laurence Laughlin, Thomas W. Page, Victor Morawetz, and 
Harry A. Wheeler, as a committee “ to consider further the desirability of estab- 
lishing an institute for economic research, to make a selection of such problems 
of economic importance as would in their judgment be advantageously studied 
through such an agency, to recommend a method of organization, and to pre- 
sent an estimate of the approximate cost of initiating and carrying on the work 
to be first proposed.” This committee reported, under date of August 4. 1914, 
unanimously recommending that studies be initiated and be carried on for a 
year in some chosen field, with a view to discovering whether such studies, if 
continued and adequately maintained, would offer a sufficient prospect of fruit- 
ful results to justify the establishment of a more permanent bureau or institute. 
Four of the committee recommended the subject of prices as lying at the 
threshold of a great many important economic problems, while the fifth recom- 
mended a more- limited and concrete problem, such as profit sharing. The com- 
mittee, having been asked merely for advice as to the desirability of an agency 
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for research and the best way of demonstrating both the need and the way of 
meeting it, did not feel called upon, and indeed were not .asked, to make any 
research themselves. Consequently, there was no occasion for the committee to 
do more than hold two meetings and to confer among themselves by correspond* 
ence, in formulating the report which was submitted under date of August 4, 
1914. The report cauie up for consideration at the stated meeting of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation on October 21, 1014. After a dtscussiou iu which the ad- 
vantages of a separate organization for economic research and the possible ob- 
jections thereto were considered at length, the opinion prevailed that no action 
should be taken at present, especially in view of the fact that since the question 
of establishing an institute for economic research had been under consideration, 
an investigation of Industrial relations had been instituted uuder the direction 
of Mr. W. Ix Mackenzie King. (b) It will be apparent from the answer to 
part (a) of this question that no written plans or reiwrts had been rendered at 
the time referred to iu part (&) of this question. 

Question 17. ( a > Regarding your answer to our question 21, when did Mr. 
King actively begin work? {b) Have questions formulated by Mr. King yet 
been submitted to the foundation or its executive committee?* (c) Does your 
statement that the question of an outline has been left to Mr. King to decide 
mean that the foundation does not yet know in outline, or specifically, the ques- 
tions to be asked by Mr. King? 

Answer, (a) October 1, 1914. (b) This is answered by the answer to ques- 
tion 8. (c) This also is best answered by the answer to question 8. 

Question 18. (rz) What procedure is followed when engaging investigators to 
assist Mr. King; e. g., does Mr. King employ directly without describing quali- 
fications to the foundation? (6) Have minimum experience qualifications been 
formulated by the foundation? (c) if there are certain questions asked re- 
garding all who are considered for investigators, may we see copies of questions 
which call for evidence of special ability to conduct investigations in this field? 

Answer, (a) This question is perhaps best answered by referring to the pro- 
cedure adopted in the appointment of Dr. Foerster. Mr. King made his own 
selection of the person whom lie desired to have prepare the bibliography, and, 
after estimating the time and assistance required for the work, made his 
recommendation, with reasons therefor, to the secretary of the executive 
committee, who submitted Mr. King’s recommendation to the committee for 
approval, (b) No. (e) There are no such questions. These questions are 
perhaps best answered by the answer to question 8. 

Question 19. Will it be possible to secure in time for the hearings, if not in 
advance, a statement showing how it is planned to draw iqum world experience 
in adjusting industrial relations, and what steps have already been taken to 
study the experience of other countries? 

Answer. As intimated in the answer to question 29 of the first questionnaire 
and question 8 of this questionnaire, plans of a formal nature have not been 
prepared by Mr. King who intends to proceed along such lines of inquiry in 
any part of the world as may from time to time npiiear to offer the greatest 
promise of practical results. 

Question 20. ((/) How many meetings of the foundation have been held since 
Its establishment? (6) How many meetings have been attended by each of its 
members? 

Answer, (a) There have l>een eight meetings of the foundation and 20 meet- 
ings of the executive committee, (b) The attendance of individual members is 
recorded in Exhibit B. 

Question 21. What, if any, members or officers of the foundation receive com- 
pensation from the foundation? 

Answer. The secretary, the treasurer, ami the assistant treasurer. 

Question 22. If the annual report is to lie ready for the animal meeting of 
the foundation on the Wednesday preceding, the fourth Thursday in January, 
will it be possible to submit to this commission by January 18, or earlier, a copy 
of this annual report? 

Answer. A draft of the annual report is now being prepared for submission 
to the animal meeting of the foundation, but is subject to modification by this 
meeting. Upon its adoption the foundation will be happy to forward n copy 
to the commission, 

Question 23. Who are the nominating committee? 

Answer, Harry Pratt Judson, Frederick T. Oates, and Starr J, Murphy. 
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Question 24. Can you easily place hi our hands three copies of the two 
chapters of Mr. Rockefeller’s autobiography which have to do with principles 
underlying the foundation established by Mr, Rockefeller? 

Answer. Three copies of the book referred to are herewith presented to the 
commissioin. (Exhibit C.) 

Question 25. Regarding the various applications for national and State 
charters for the Rockefeller Foundation, will you send us: («) Copies of the 
various successive applications and amendments V (b) Memoranda explaining 
the purpose of the proposed foundation, as submitted to the committees of Con- 
gress? (c) Such publicity matter as was issued in the interest of the founda- 
tion, suggesting the purposes it would serve, methods it would use, etc.? 

Answer. The following material, consisting largely of file copies, is open to 
inspection at the office of the foundation. («) The various drafts of ills and 
committee reports in connection with the application of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for a Federal charter, (b and c) Information and statements given pub- 
licity in connection with the application for a Federal charter. 

Question 26. Please furnish copies of any bulletin, statements, or notices is- 
sued to the press by the foundation. 

Answer. A complete list of statements issued to the press is furnished here- 
with. (Exhibit D.) 


Exhibit A. 

SUMMARY OF MU. KTNC.’S EXL’ERIKNCK WITH LABOR PROBLEMS. 

7. Academic record. 

1895. Honor graduate in political science of the University of Toronto. 
Study of labor problems begun while an undergraduate. 

1896- 97. Fellow in political economy, University of Chicago, resident at Hull 
House Social Settlement. Articles published in the Journal of Political 
Econoinv : (1) “Outline of the liisiory of trade-union organization in the 
United States ” ; (2) “The International Typographical Union: A study in 
trade unionism.” 

1896. Author of series of special articles in Toronto Mail and Empire on the 
sweating system, the housing of the working classes, the growth of slums, 
foreign colonies in cities, etc. 

1898- 1900. Townsend Scholar and Henry Lee memorial fellow in political 
economy, Harvard University. Labor problems special field of study, as post- 
graduate student, and for degree of Ph. I). 

1897- 98. Prepared report for postmaster general of Canada on methods of 
carrying out Government clothing contracts in Canada and the sweating system. 
Tills report became the basis of the fair wages policy subsequently adopted by 
the Government of Canada. 

1898. Report prepared for the Consumers’ League of Boston, Mass., for 
presentation to the legislature, on the condition of working women in shops and 
stores in Boston and Cambridge, Mass. 

1899- 1900. Abroad, in Europe, as traveling fellow of Harvard University, 
studying labor problems. While in London, resident at Passmore Edwards 
Settlement. Also commissioned by the Canadian Government to report on 
methods adopted by European Governments in carrying out of Government 
contracts, with a view to preventing subletting and sweating. 

August, 1900. Offered the position of organizing a department of labor as a 
new department of the Federal Government of Canada, under Sir William 
Mulock, the postmaster general of Canada. 

77. Official record in connection with the department of labor , Canada . 

October, 1900. Appointed deputy minister of labor for Canada, a position 
corresponding to that of Commissioner of Labor in the United States. This 
position was held from 1900 to 1908. It was as deputy minister of labor that Mr. 
King organized the different branches of work now curried on by the Federal 
department, including its statistical, conciliation, fair wages, library, and 
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other branches; also prepared, or supervised the preparation of, annual and 
special reports on labor matters; and acted as Government conciliator In 
several of the largest industrial disputes arising in Canada during that time; 
also, while in this position, he drafted much of the legislation on labor matters 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada. 

1900. Appointed editor of the Labor Gazette, a monthly journal issued by 
the department of labor, corresponding to the Labor Gazette issued by the 
Board of Trade in England, and somewhat similar to the Bulletin of Labor 
in the United States. This position held until September, 1908. 

1900-1908. Acted successfully as conciliator and mediator representing the 
Government of Canada in the following strikes; 


Year. 


Locality. 


rrovince. 


Industry and employees Involved. 


1900 

1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Valleyfleld, 

Osliawa . . 

Pundas . 

Grand Mere 
Valleyfleld 
Rossland 
South Wellington 

Montreal 

Toronto 


Berlin.. 

Halifax. 


Quebec 

Ontario 

do 

Queboc 

do 

British Columbia, 

do 

Quebec 

Ontario 

do 

do 

Nova Scotia 


PortBurwell 

Winnipeg 

Louisville 

Ste. Hyaeinthe 

Femie 

Oolllngwood 

Milltown 

Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and 
western division of 
the Canadian Pa- 
cific Tty. 

Vallej field 

Hawkesbury 

Grand Trunk Ity. 
System. 

Calgary 

Montreal 

Winnipeg 

Sherkston 

Sydney 


Cornwall.. 
Nanaimo. 
Stratford . . 
Calgary... 


Lethbridge. 

Toronto 

Fernie 


Ontario 

Manitoba 

Quebec 

do 

Bntish Columbia.. 

Onlario 

New Brunswick... 


Quebec.. 
Ontario . 


Alberta 

Quebec 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Nova Scotia.. 


Ontario 

British Columbia.. 

Ontario 

Alberta 

do. 


do 

Ontario 

British Columbia. 


Cotton mill employees. (Militia caliod out during 
strike.) 

Coremakers. 

Machinists. 

Pulp company omployeos. 

Cotton-mill employees. 

Metalliferous miners. 

Coal miners. 

Employees of cigar manufactories (10 factories). 
Employoos of piano makers (5 firms b 
Foundry omployeos in stove mounting trade. 
Furniture factory employees. 

Employees of 9 steamship companies, longshoremen, 
and others. 

Wharf builders. 

Railway employees. 

Sawmill employees. 

Railway employees. 

Coal mining employees. 

Shipbuilding employees. 

Cotton mill employees. 

Railway employees. 


Cotton mill employees. 

Lumber mill employees. 

Maintenance of way employees. 

Building trades employees. 

Boot and shoo employees. 

Building trades employees. 

Lime and stone quarry employees. 

Emploveos of iron and stoel company. (Militia 
called out during strike.) 

Street railway employees. 

Coal mining employees. 

Machinists. 

Building trade employoos. 

Leather workers. 

Coal mining employees. 

Telephone operators. 

Coal mining employees. 


March,' 1907. Canadian Parliament enacted the industrial disputes investiga- 
tion act. This act was drafted by Mr. King and was based, in part, on experi- 
ence gained in active intervention in above disputes. 

March, 1907, to September, 1908. Registrar of boards of conciliation and in- 
vestigation' under the industrial disputes investigation act. 

1902-1908. Served on following royal commissions, in capacity indicated; 
1902-3 — Secretary of royal commission appointed by the Government of Canada 
to inquire into industrial disputes in the Provihce of British Columbia. 1907- 
Chairman of royal commission apponted by the Government of Canada to 
inquire into condition of telephone operatives. Other commissioner, Mr. Justice 
Winchester, Toronto. This commission’s work resulted in important changes in 
conditions of labor of telephone operatives. 1907— Appointed royal commis- 
sioner by the Government of Canada to inquire into anti-Asiatic riots in Prov- 
ince of British Columbia ; also appointed commissioner to assess and pay losses 
to Japanese residents in British Columbia and to assess and pay losses to Chi- 
nese residents in British Columbia arising out of said riots. 1907 — Appointed 
by the Government of Canada royal commissioner to Inquire into methods by 
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which oriental laborers had been induced to come to Canada from India, China, 
and Japan. 1908 — Appointed by the Government of Canada royal commissioner 
to inquire into conditions of cotton operatives in cotton mills of Province of 
Quebec. This inquiry resulted in enactment of stricter legislation in Quebec 
regarding employment of children in factories. 

1905 - 1908 . Special inquiries and important missions dealing with conditions 
affecting labor and resulting in important legslation: 1905 — Conducted special 
investigation into fraudulent practices to induce men to come to Canada from 
England to take place of others on strike. This investigation resulted in the 
enactment of legislation drafted by Mr. King respecting false representations 
to induce or to deter immigration, enacted July 20, 1905. 1905 — Special inquiry 
into methods by which Italian laborers were induced to come to Canada, and 
fraudulent practices of employment agencies. 1906 — Special mission to England 
as the representative of the Government of Canada to confer with members of 
the British Government respecting the enactment of legislation by the British 
Parliament to prevent fraudulent representations being made in Great Britain 
to induce immigration to Canada. The result of this mission was the enactment 
of legislation along the lines desired, which appears as part of the merchants* 
shipping act, 1906 ( 6 Edw. VII, chap. 48). 1907 — Conducted investigation and 
prepared report for Government of Canada into need for suppression of opium 
traffic in Canada. Drafted legislation which was subsequently enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada. 1908 — Special mission to England as representative of 
the Government of Canada to confer with members of the British Government 
on the subject of immigration to Canada from India and to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the British and Indian Governments with respect to the same. An ar- 
rangement restricting immigration from India to Canada effected. 1008 — Ap- 
pointed by Government of Great Britain one of the British members of the inter- 
national opium commission, which met at Shanghai, China. While going to 
China to serve on this commission Mr. King was intrusted with a further mis- 
sion by the Government of Canada to the Government of India respecting immi- 
gration between that country and Canada; also with a special mission to the 
Government of China restricting immigration from China to Canada. 

1900-1908. During this period Mr. King attended different conventions of 
Association of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of America and was for a 
time one of the vice presidents of this association. 


JIT. Parliamentary record. 

September, 1909. Elected a member of the Parliament of Canada. 

June, 1909. Department of labor. Canada, created as a separate portfolio in 
the ministry, and Mr. King appointed a member of tbe privy council of Canada 
and minister of labor in the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Lauricr, a position corre- 
sponding to that of Secretary of Labor in the United States. 

1909. Introduced in the Canadian House of Commons amendments to the in- 
dustrial-disputes investigation act, shown by experience to be desirable. Amend- 
ments enacted by Canadian Parliament. 

1909-10. Appointed chairman of special committee of the House of Commons 
to investigate the eight-hour day. Supported in Parliament on behalf of the 
Government, as minister of labor, a bill introduced by Mr. Alphonse Verville, 
president of the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress, respecting the hours of 
labor on public works; bill passed by House of Commons. 

1910. Introduced in Parliament an act to provide for the investigation of com- 
bines, trusts, monopolies, mergers. This legislation was drafted by Mr. King 
and introduced by him in the House of Commons January, 1910; it was enacted 
May 4, 1910, and has been in force since and is known as the combines-! nvesti- 
gatioil act. Advocated in Parliament and, as minister of labor, secured the 
appointment of a royal commission on industrial training and technical educa- 
tion, and outlined the scope and work of this commission. Commission was 
vested with authority to study conditions in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and other countries. Its comprehensive report is a most 
important contribution to this subject. As minister of labor instituted an 
inquiry into prices in Canada. Appointed chairman of committee of House of 
Commons on proportional representation. While minister of labor, personally 
intervened to settle strike between Grand Trunk Railway Co. and employees. 
(Mr. Garretson, one of the members of the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, present representing Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors in 
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negotiations regarding settlement.) Represented Government of Canada at fol- 
lowing International conferences in Europe: (1) Conference on technical edu- 
cation, Brussels, Belgium; (2) conference on unemployment, Paris, France; 
(3) meeting of International Association for Labor Legislation, Lugano, Italy. 

1911. Introduced in Parliament a bill to prohibit importation and use of opium 
and other habit-forming drugs, which measure was enacted by Parliament In- 
troduced in Parliament a bill to prohibit the manufacture and importation of 
matches made with white phosphorus. This measure passed the House of Com- 
mons, but did not succeed in passing the Senate, owing to dissolution of Parlia- 
ment at reciprocity election. The same bill, however, was reintroduced by Mr. 
King’s successor, the present minister of labor, at a subsequent session and 
enacted. This measure followed an important investigation, under Mr. King's 
direction, into the spread of Phosphorus necrosis (phossy jaw) in Canada. 

1912. Visited England, on official invitation of British (government through 
the Rt. Hon. Sydney Buxton, president of the board of trade iu British Cabinet, 
to confer respecting industrial problems and legislation. 


Exilian* B. 


The Uncle feller Foundation, 



Exhibit C. 

(Exhib 1 * C, book entitled “ Random Reminiscences of Men and Events,” by 
John D. Rockefeller, New York, Doubleday, Page & Co,, 1909, was submitted in 
printed form.) * 
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Exhibit D. 

Statements Issued to the Press. 

[Statement Issued by Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, Oct 1, 

1914 .] 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION INAUGURATES A FAR-REACHING INVESTIGATION OF 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND HAS APPOINTED AS DIRECTOR HON. W. L. MACKENZIE 

KING, FORMER MINISTER OF LABOR IN CANADA, AUTHOR OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

ACT, AND EXPERIENCED MEDIATOR IN LABOR DISPUTES. 

The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation have decided to inaugurate an ex- 
tensive investigation into the problem of industrial relations and have secured 
the services of the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, C. M. G., former minister of 
labor for Canada, as director of the investigation. 

In spirit and method the investigation of the problem of industrial relations 
will be like that carried on by the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Researh 
and other inquiries instituted by the Rockefeller boards. All alike are practical 
in aim and scientific in method. In the institute for medical research the 
knowledge of the world Is being sought by experts and brought to bear upon a 
limited number of human diseases. Investigation lias not been deterred by the 
circumstances that the diseases dealt with arc a part of a common inheritance 
through generations and that a limited knowledge sometimes pronounces them 
incurable. 

In the anomalies which modern industrial conditions disclose there is plenty 
of evidence of social disorder. Labor and capital, in their relations to each 
other, too often suggest the bitter enmities and destructive capacities of oppos- 
ing and contending forces and too rarely suggest the possibilities of harmonious 
and united action conforming to the laws of individual and social need. The 
present inquiry will seek to reveal the causes of the former and the means of 
promoting the efficient, practical application of the latter. 

In facing the problem of industrial relations the Rockefeller Foundation Is 
deliberately attempting to grapple with what it believes to be the most com- 
plicated and at the same time the most urgent question of modern times, and it 
is precisely for this reason that the investigation has been instituted. The 
foundation is not baffled at the outset by the knowledge that the task hitherto 
has seemed will-nigh hopeless and tluit the literature on the subject and the 
tried experience of the world Is so vast as to be overwhelming. These may be 
reasons for a gradual approach and for counseling patience In the mutter of 
results, but they afford no excuse for inaction. It is hoped that an investiga- 
tion instituted on the scale and impartially and persistently pursued in the 
spirit and with the facilities which the foundation affords will gradually win 
for itself the cooperation not alone of employers and workingmen, of industrial 
organizations, of individuals, and institutions interested in social reform, but 
also of universities and governments throughout the world. 

In no sense will the Investigation be local or restricted or carried on with par- 
ticular reference to any existing situation or, for that matter, with reference to 
conditions in any one country. The experience of the several countries of the 
world will be drawn upon. In the words of the charter of the foundation, It is 
intended for “the well-being of mankind throughout the world,” and the means 
taken to further this end, both as regards the subjects to be Investigated and 
the methods of inquiry, will be in keeping with the high purpose thus expressed. 

In going to another country and selecting as the person to have the direction 
of this most important work, one whose public services have gained for him 
an outstanding position as a leading authority on Industrial problems, the trus- 
tees have shown their desire not only to free the foundation from any sus- 
picion of interest or prejudice in the investigation of the most controversial of 
all problems, but also their readiness to enlist the services of the best men 
available, no matter where they are to be found. It is no small guaranty of the 
spirit In which the work of this Investigation will be carried on that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, after years of public service in the handling of labor problems has, 
by his known impartiality and disinterested purposes, retained the good will, 
confidence, and respect of employers and representatives of labor alike. 

The following outline of his career may serve to illustrate to what a degree 
Mr. King is specially qualified for the important work he has undertaken. It 
Illustrates wherein he brings to the task the mind of a scientific investigator, 
the sympathy of the social worker, and the practical experience of a man of 
affairs. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King is a graduate in arts and law of the University of To- 
ronto. From 1896 to 1900 he pursued post-graduate studies in the United State* 
first as fellow in political economy at the University of Chicago and later as 
fellow at Harvard, from which university he received the degree of master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy and was awarded a fellowship to travel abroad. 
Lpter he was appointed instructor in political economy on the Harvard staff, 
but resigned this position to organize in Canada a department of labor, as a 
new department of the Canadian Government. For eight years he held the 
position of deputy minister of labor for Canada, a position corresponding to that 
of Commissioner of Labor in the United States. During that time he established 
and was editor of the Dominion Labor Gazette, was registrar of boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and the author of numerous reports on labor problems. 
As the result of investigations personally conducted by him the sweating sys- 
tem was abolished in Government contracts and a “ fair-wages ” policy intro*- 
duced ; laws for the protection of labor against false representations leading to 
the importation of strike breakers and unwarranted immigration, placed on 
the statutes, the laws respecting the employment of women and children in 
textile factories modified, conditions of operatives in the telephone exchanges 
improved, and the opium traffic in Canada abolished. During several years Mr. 
King acted as a conciliator in strikes in the Dominion, the number exceeding 40 
and embracing the most serious disputes in Canada at the time. Experience 
gained in this way led to the provisions of the industrial disputes investigation 
act, of which Mr. King is the author, and which has reduced the number of 
strikes in mines, transportation companies, and public utilities by between 80 
and 90 per cent in seven years. In 1908 Mr. King resigned the position of 
deputy minister of labor and entered Parliament as member for North Water- 
loo. He was taken into the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier as minister of labor, 
the first in Canada to occupy this position as the holder of a separate portfolio 
in the Government. He remained a member of the Laurier administration until 
its defeat in September, 1911. As minister of labor he instituted several far- 
reaching and important investigations, including an inquiry into prices and the 
cost of living, the appointment of a royal commission on industrial training and 
technical education, and the enactment of important legislation respecting the 
control of the opium traffic and the sale of morphine and other habit-forming 
drugs. He ulso secured the enactment of the Canadian combines investigation 
act, of which he is the author, and under which the monopolies, trusts, mergers, 
and combines in Canada are regulated. 

A large part of Mr. King’s work has had to do with the important question of 
oriental immigration. He has served on many royal commissions in this con- 
nection, having settled on behalf of the Government of Canada claims on the 
part of the Japanese and Chinese arising out of losses occasioned by the anti- 
Asiatic riots in British Columbia some years ago, and having conducted an ex- 
tensive inquiry into the whole question of immigration from the Orient. He 
negotiated the agreement between England, India, and Canada regarding immi- 
gration from India. His investigations in Canada were supplemented by per- 
sonal visits to the countries concerned and by direct negotiations with the 
Governments of India, China, and Japan. 

In 1906 Mr. King was made companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George by the late King Edward VII in recognition of public services. Later he 
was chosen by the Imperial Government as one of the British delegates to the 
international opium conference, which met at Shanghai, China, in 1908 . In 1910 
he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, and in 1911 was made 
the president of the Ontario Reform Association, which position he still holds. 
He also organized and is chairman of the Canadian Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation. Having been a cabinet minister in a Canadian administra- 
tion, Mr. King remains a member of the privy council of Canada for life. 

[Statement issued by Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, Oct. 1, 

1914 .] 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION INAUGURATES A FAR-REACHING INVESTIGATION OF 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND HAS APPOINTED AS DIRECTOR HON. W. L. MACKENZIE 

KING, FORMER MINISTER OF LABOR IN CANADA, AUTHOR OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

ACT, AND EXPERIENCED MEDIATOR IN LABOR DISPUTES. 

The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation have decided to inaugurate an ex- 
tensive investigation into the problem of industrial relations, and have secured 
the services of the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, C. M. G., former minister of 
labor for Canada, as director of the investigation. 
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Id facing the problem of industrial relations, the Rockefeller Foundation is 
deliberately attempting to grapple with what it believes to be the most compli- 
cated and at the same time the most urgent question of modern times, and it 
is precisely for this reason that the investigation has been instituted. The 
foundation is not baffled at the outset by the knowledge that the task hitherto 
has seemed well-nigh hopeless, and that the literature on the subject, and the 
tried experience of the world, is so vast as to be overwhelming. These may be 
reasons for a gradual approach, and for counseling patience In the matter of 
results, but they afford no excuse for inaction. It is hoped that an investigation 
instituted on the scale, and impartially and persistently pursued in the spirit 
and with the facilities which the foundation affords, will gradually win for Itself 
the cooperation, not alone of employers and workingmen, of industrial organi- 
zations, of individuals and institutions interested in social reform, but also of 
universities and Governments throughout the world. 

In no sense will the investigation be local or restricted, or carried on with 
particular reference to any existing situation, or, for that matter, with refer- 
ence to conditions in any one country. The experience of the several countries 
of the world will be drawn upon. In the words of the charter of the foundation 
it is intended for “ the well-being of mankind throughout the world,” and the 
means taken to further this end, both as regards the subjects to be investigated 
and the methods of inquiry, will be in keeping with the high purpose thus 
expressed. 

In going to another country and selecting as the person to have the direction 
of this most important work one whose public services have gained for him an 
outstanding position as a leading authority on industrial problems, the trustees 
have shown their desire, not only to free the foundation from any suspicion of 
interest or prejudice in the investigation of the most controversial of all prob- 
lems, but also their readiness to enlist the services of the best men available, no 
matter where they are to be found. 

Mr. King is a graduate of the University of Toronto. lie also pursued gradu- 
ate studies at the University of Chicago and Harvard University, the latter hav- 
ing conferred on him the degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. 
He was appointed instructor of economics at Harvard, but resigned this position 
to organize the department of labor in the Canadian Government. For eight 
years he was deputy minister of labor, during which time he edited the 
Dominion Labor Gazette, was registrar of boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and the author of numerous reports on labor problems. He had much to do 
with the abolition of the sweating system in Government contracts, and with 
the introduction of the “ fair wages ” policy. He secured the enactment of 
laws for the protection of labor against false representations leading to the im- 
portation of strike-breakers, and of laws regarding the employment of women 
and children in textile factories, and the conditions of operatives in telephone 
exchanges. He was also influential in the abolition of the opium traffic in 
Canada. During several years he acted as a conciliator in strikes in the 
Dominion of Canada, the number exceeding 40 and including the most serious 
disputes at the time. This experience led to the enactment of the industrial 
disputes investigation act, of which Mr. King was the author, and which re- 
duced the number of strikes in mines, transportation companies, and public 
utilities nearly 90 per cent in seven years. In 1908 Air. King resigned the posi- 
tion of deputy minister of labor and entered Parliament, becoming minister of 
labor in the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. As minister of labor he instituted 
several far-reaching and important investigations, including an inquiry into 
prices and the cost of living, the appointment of a royal commission on in- 
dustrial training and technical education, and the enactment of Important 
legislation respecting the control of the opium traffic and the sale of morphine 
and other habit-forming drugs. He also secured the enactment of the Canadian 
combines Investigation act, of which he is the author, and under which the 
monopolies, trusts, mergers, and combines in Canada are regulated. 

In 1906 Mr. King was made companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George by the late King Edward YII in recognition of public services. Later he 
was chosen by the Imperial Government as one of the British delegates to the 
International opium conference which met at Shanghai, China, in 1908. In 1910 
he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, and In 1911 was made 
the president of the Ontario Reform Association, which position he still holds. 
He also organized and is chairman of the Canadian Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. Having been a cabinet minister in a Canadian adminisr 
tration, Mr. King remains a member of the privy council of Canada for life. 
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[Released for publication in morning papers of Sunday, Oct. 4.] 

FOE THE PRESERVATION OF BIRD LIFE ON THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT THE 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 1IAS PURCHASED 8ft, 000 ACRES OF LAND ON THE GULF 

OF MEXICO AND HAS PLACED IT UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE LOUISIANA CON- 
SERVATION COMMISSION. 

New York, October 3 , 191 f j .— For the purpose of establishing another wild- 
fowl refuge on tlie northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has purchased the Grand Chenier tract containing 83.000 acres in the 
parishes of Cameron and Vermilion, La., at a cost of approximately $225,000. 
An announcement to this effect was made hy the secretary of the foundation 
to-day, upon the execution of a deed from the Rockefeller Foundation placing 
the land for on initial terra of five years under the protection of the Louisiana 
Conservation Commission. The commission, oil its side, has formally accepted 
the tract and has undertaken to protect it by game wardens. 

This purchase, the arrangements for which have consumed more than a year 
and a half, if another step in the program to establish throughout the winter 
feeding and resting grounds of birds, and along their migration routes, suitable 
preserves where they can be protected at all times of the year and be safe from 
persecution. It is due to tlie intelligent and public-spirited activity of Mr. 
E. A. Mellheuny, of Avery Island, La., who brought the matter to the attention 
of the Rockefeller Foundation through Mr. Starr J. Murphy, one of its trustees. 
Mr. Mcllhenny has already beeu distinguished among the defenders of bird life 
in America by his promotion of bird preserves in different parts of the country. 

The Grand Chenier tract is full of shallow ponds, lakes, and bayous, abound- 
ing in cover for the protection of birds against storms. It produces an enormous 
Quantity of natural food, sufficient to provide for the vast number ol‘ birds from 
the north which winter along the Gulf coast. 

The great tract purchased by the Rockefeller Foundation is an integral part of 
the “wild life preserve system” for which persons interested in the welfare of 
birds have been working for years. It is only a few miles from Marsh Island, 
purchased, upon the recommendation of Mr. Mcllhenny, in 1912 by Mrs. Russell 
Sage for a bird refuge, at a cost of about $150,000. Marsh Island was for many 
years the greatest slaughtering ground for ducks in North America. 

The Grand Chenier tract and Marsh Island are a part of a preserve of 500 
square miles with a frontage of 75 miles on the Gulf coast, which it is proposed 
to acquire. Included in this preserve will be the 60,000 acres previously dedi- 
cated to wild life preservation by Mr. Mcllhenny. 

The purchase by the Rockefeller Foundation constitutes the greatest gift ever 
made to the preservation of bird life in America, with the exception of the be- 
quest of David Wilcox to the National Association of Audubon Societies. This 
bequest amounted to $332,000. Bird lovers believe it will mark one of the most 
Important steps ever taken for the preservation of migratory fowl, because they 
expect it to stimulate interest in establishing preserves iu other sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The wild-fold preserve on the Gulf shore of Louisiana affords winter shelter 
for myriads of migratory song birds; woodpeckers, and shore birds, all of which 
are of great service in the north when insects are busy In field, orchard, and 
garden. 

For half a century countless thousands of ducks and geese have been shot 
there for the markets of New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Chicago. The 
species most commonly taken were mallards, black duck, teal, and canvasback. 
Under the new conditions the birds which are preserved each winter on this 
great tract will spread out every spring iu n great fan-shaped flight reaching alL 
the way to Manitoba and spreading out in every direction. 

The tract Is not far from New Iberia, where it is estimated 50,000 robins are 
killed for food every winter. It is also near the famous Mcllhenny heron rook- 
ery at Avery Island, where fully 20,000 egrets and heron breed their young in 
absolute security. These birds are expected to colonize tlie other tracts which 
have been acquired for their use, 


New York, October $1, 191 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., as president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
authorize the following statement: 

M It having become clear that one of the most terrible and appealing effects of 
the war will fall upon the noncombatants — those most innocent of any part 
In the cause or the conduct of the conflict — the Rockefeller Foundation has 
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determined to exert itself to the extent, If necessary, of millions of dollars for 
the relief of noncombatants in the various countries involved. 

‘‘This action is taken as a natural step in fulfilling the chartered purposes 
of the foundation, namely, ‘to promote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world.* 

“ I have written the American ambassador in London that ‘ we foresee the 
probability that large resources will be very much needed for rehabilitation 
at a time when the resources now being drawn upon for immediate relief will 
be perhaps very nearly exhausted. Under the circumstances we feel the need 
of further advice.’ 

“ In order to obtain expert opinion as to the time, place, and means of render- 
ing aid most effectively, the foundation has arranged to semi to Europe within 
the next few days a commission which shall visit the countries affected and 
advise us first hand. The chairman of the commission will be Mr. Wiekliffe 
Rose, director general of the International Health Commission, whose success- 
ful experience in organizing the campaign against hookworm disease in various 
parts of the world peculiarly tits him for the task. 

“We are also seeking to enlist the cooperation of one or two others, expe- 
rienced In the administration of relief to those in need. 

“The sending of such a mission will not render unnecessary the efforts of 
other agencies of relief, for the need is widespread and’ millions of people are 
suffering. All steps which the Rockefeller Foundation takes will, of course, be 
absolutely neutral. 

“To avoid delay and to provide relief at the earliest possible moment for the 
suffering people of Belgium, the foundation has chartered the largest neutral 
ship available In New York Harbor, and purchased a full cargo of supplies to 
be dispatched immediately. 

“This action will but supplement the public spirited efforts of the Belgian 
relief committee, of which Mr. Robert W. DeForest is chairman. That the 
necessity is vital and worthy of the heartiest support is indicated by the follow- 
ing cablegrams, which, in reply to inquiries, we have received from Mr. Page, 
the American ambassador at London: 

“‘Belgians on verge of starvation. I emphatically regard it most oppor- 
tune to help. I have never known such a case of need. Committee to distribute 
food consists of prominent Americans here and influential Belgians In Belgium, 
and American minister and consuls in Belgium, all under my direction. British 
Government forbids export of food and no food can bo bought on continent. 
Help needed is food and clothing for women and children. 

“ ‘ It will require a million dollars a month for seven or eight months to pre- 
vent starvation. In fact, many will starve now before food can reach them. No 
food can be bought and exported from any country in Europe. Every dollar you 
choose to give will save or prolong a human life if you give It quickly enough. 
No other time will come in any land when there can bo greater need. Do not 
send money. Buy six parts wheat, two parts rice, two parts beans, and ship 
in neutral ships consigned to American consul at Rotterdam. Inform me when 
you ship and 1 will arrange all diplomatic requirements for landing, for transit 
to Belgium, and for distribution in small quantities by the commission of relief, 
which us a means of reaching all the people have taken over all grocery stores.’ 

“ Immediately upon receiving these messages, the Rockefeller Foundation 
enlisted the cooperation of' the shipping department of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York In securing the vessel, ami at the same time gladly availed itself 
of the voluntary services of Mr. Lionel Hagenaers, a Belgian, now resident in 
New York and member of the Belgian relief committee, in purchasing the 
cargo. The foundation encountered considerable difficulty in finding a capucious 
vessel, and the pressure upon the market for foodstuffs was such that it was 
impossible to comply exactly with Ambassador Page’s suggestions as to pro- 
portions. To fill and dispatch the ship called for an expenditure of about 
$275,000. 

“ On next Tuesday morning, therefore, the Massapequa , of the New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co., will sail direct to Rotterdam, Holland, laden with 
4,000 tons of supplies, consigned to the American consul. The cargo will consist 
of 28,500 barrels of flour, 14,000 packets (100 pounds each) of rice, 3,000 bags 
(200 pounds each) of beans, and 1,000 boxes (100 pounds each) of bacon. 

“The British consul has kindly agreed to certify that these supplies are 
absolutely for the aid of noncombatants and should not be delayed in transit. 

“The extraordinary need In Belgium is further Indicated by the following 
cablegram received from Mr. H, C. Hoover, of the American relief committee, 
in London: 
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“ ‘ Hate received reports from members of our commission, from the American 
minister In Brussels, and from local officials that within three weeks the last 
vestige of foodstuffs in Belgiym will have been exhausted and the entire popula- 
tion of over 7,000,000 people will be faced with starvation. The minimum supply 
of foodstuffs required amounts to about 90,000 tons of cereals per month, to- 
gether with bacon or lard. The minimum monthly expenditure required Is 
from four to five million dollars, of which some part returnable through sales. 
It therefore appears that the problem of feeding the people of Belgium tran- 
scends other Belgian relief. The one function of Americans in Belgian relief 
is the purchase and dispatch of food. We have expended every dollar that we 
have received in the purchase and dispatch of foodstuffs already and it will 
take all the funds we can raise here to take care of emergency pending arrival 
of stuffs from America.’ 

“ It is obvious that no philanthropic exertion will be too great to relieve the 
acute suffering of those victims of the war who are innocent of any participa- 
tion in it.” 


New York, November 8, 1014. 

In order that there may be the greatest dispatch in collecting foodstuffs for 
the relief of the noncomhatant people of Belgium, the Kockefeller Foundation, 
in addition to the measures of relief initiated by itself, has arranged to provide 
a steamship pier, to charter ships, and to convey free of charge from New York 
to Belgium such supplies as the public may wish to contribute. 

This plan is in cooperation with the Belgium relief committee of New York, 
of which Mr. Hubert W. de Forest is chairman. The purpose is that through the 
facilities provided by the foundation and the activities of the committee in 
collecting funds and supplies, various individuals and agencies throughout the 
country who desire such cooperation may make their assistance most timely 
and effective. 

To this end Mr. Robert W. de Forest and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., on 
behalf of the foundation and the committee, have joined in an appeal to the 
public of the United States to give either in money or supplies for Belgium 
relief. 

Arrangements have been made with the Bush Terminal in New York to act 
as a receiving depot. The Rockefeller Foundation is negotiating to obtain as 
quickly as possible another large neutral ship. As rapidly as a cargo Is col- 
lected it will be forwarded direct to Belgium. 

The facilities thus provided insure that any contribution in money will be 
expended solely for supplies, and In no part for organization or distribution 
charges. Any person who gives either in money or in food can be certain that 
the whole of his contribution will reach some one in Belgium who needs help. 

Following the announcement that the Rockefeller Foundation would .send 
a commission of experts to Europe to advise as to time, place, and means 
whereby relief can he best provided for needy noncombatants in all the warring 
countries, that commission has now been constituted as follows: Mr. Wickliffe 
Rose, chairman, director general of the International Health Commission; 
Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, national director of the American Red Cross, whose 
supplies to Belgium, and as to whether the placing of mines In the North Sea 
who has had exceptional experience in the conduct of relief after the San 
Francisco earthquake in 1906, and in other disasters. 

In reference to the war relief commission, the plans for sending cargoes of 
supplies to Beligium, and as to whether the placing of mines in the North Sea 
would interfere, Ambassador Page, of London, has cabled as follows : 

“Hurry Rose. North Sea adds no difficulty or danger. British Navy will 
convoy yoqr ship. The International Commission for Relief here organized 
committees in Holland and Belgium under diplomatic arrangements made by 
Governments of the United States, Spain, Holland, and Belgium, and have 
secured guaranty of safety from German military authorities, and made a per- 
fect system for distribution by Belgians in every neighborhood in Belgium. 
This does not call for the sending of money to England. It calls only for food 
to be sent to starving women and children in Belgium, and this is the only 
channel.” 

The war relief commission will sail for Europe on the steamship Lapland 
next Wednesday. They will go direct to Liverpool, and then to Belgium. As 
rapidly as their recommendations are received the Rockefeller Foundation will 
take steps to carry them out. The public will be fully advised of the conditions 
as reported, for the cooperation of all Americans will be required if this vast 
problem is to be solved, 
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i Belgian Relief — Food Supply. 

AN APPEAL T0 THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

The Belgian relief committee in New York appeals to the people of the 
^United States to relieve the distress of the unfortunate people of Belgium whose 
homes have been devastated by the war, and who are now in desperate need 
of food. We are advised by the American committee in London that, in ortler 
to mq$t the absolute necessities, food must be imported in very large quan- 
tities from America. The Belgian relief committee, with the cooperation of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has made the following arrangements : 

Chambers of Commerce, boards of trade, trade associations, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations or individuals throughout the United States wishing to 
make contributions may do so in either of two ways: 

1. By sending contributions of money to the Belgiau Relief Committee, No. 10 
Bridge Street, New York City. Checks should be drawn to the order of Belgian 
relief committee. All receipts will be acknowledged and credited to the organi- 
zations, committees, or individuals from which they come, and the Belgian 
minister will be kept informed of contributions received. The concentration of 
money contributions in the hands of the New York committee will avoid 
competition in the purchase of supplies and the consequent increase in prices. 

2. By shipping any of the following articles, charges prepaid, preferably in 
carload lots: Wheat, flour, rice, coffee (one-fourth chicory), peas, beans, canned 
goods, and cured or salted meats. 

Perishable goods, such as potatoes, apples, or other fresh fruits, can not be 
accepted. 

All shipments should be consigned to the Belgian Relief Committee, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. As shipments will have to stand railroad journey, 
transfer at New York, and a long sea voyage, they should be shipped in good 
strong packages. Individual packages should have a tag showing the contents. 

The Rockefeller Foundation will boar the expense of ocean transportation 
of all supplies thus furnished to the European port most accessible to Belgium. 
As the extent of need and the amount of supplies which will be contributed 
can not now be predicted with certainty, this offer of the foundation will for the 
present apply only to shipments received in New York on or before December 
81, 1914, but is subject to renewal if circumstances require. 

There is no purpose to interfere with the entire freedom of any individual or 
organization to render aid in his or its own way, but rather to provide efficient 
transportation and distribution facilities which may be freely utilized by all 
who may desire to avail themselves of such cooperation. 

To save hundreds of thousands of Belgians from starvation It is evident that 
very large demands will have to be made upon the generosity of the American 
people. The Belgian relief committee and Rockefeller Foundation having de- 
termined to cooperate in sending relief as promptly and efficiently as possible, 
now join in asking the good people of this country to do their utmost in this 
extreme emergency. 

The arrangements for distribution have been made by the American com- 
mittee in London, of which Ambassador Page is chairman, and provide for 
distributing stations in Belgium under the immediate supervision of the 
American consuls in the afflicted region. Every precaution seems to have been 
taken to insure the delivery of supplies to needy persons for whom otherwise 
no provision whatever would be made. 

Serious problems will undoubtedly arise as to the organization of relief 
measures, including the great task of rehabilitation which must follow emer- 
gency relief. In order that the aid coming from America may be constantly 
guided by the most reliable information as to the location and extent of need 
and the methods of relief, the Rockefeller Foundation is sending a war relief 
commission to Europe to supply this information from time to time. The 
public will be kept informed concerning the progress of relief measures so that 
the extent and manner of its participation may be most wisely determined. 

All communications should be addressed to the Belgian Relief Committee, 
10 Bridge Street, New York City, 

Robert W. de Forest, 

Chairman Executive Committee, Belgian Relief Committee , New York . 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
President Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 
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Belgian relief committee in New York .— Emanuel Haven! th, Belgian minMer 
to the United States ; Pierre Mali, Belgian consul general in New York ; «ev. 
J. F. Stillenians, president; Robert W. de Forest, chairman of executive com- 
mittee; Lyman Abbott, Armand Battu, James M. Beck, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Robert S. Brewster, Henry W. de Forest, Cleveland H. Dodge, Lionel Hage- 
naers, Thomas H. Hubbard, Rev. 0. A. Nys, H. Fairfield Osborn, W. Barclay^ 
Parsons, Bernard Raap, John van Rlckstal, Thomas Thacher, Frank A. Van- 
derjip, Alfred T. White. * 

New York, December 7, Mil 

Mr. Jerome D. Greene, who for a year or more past has divided his time 
between acting as a member of Mr. John V. Rockefeller's personal staff and as 
secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, has been obli^d, on account of the 
increasing demands of the latter i>osition, to suspend his activities as a member 
of Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff and will for the present devote his entire 
time to the executive work of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, now executive assistant to the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has accepted appointment as an additional member of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s staff, the other members of which, besides Mr. Greene, are Messrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., and Starr J. Murphy. 

Mr. Lee is a graduate of Princeton University. After several years’ journal- 
istic work he served for three years as general manager in Europe for Messrs. 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., bankers. He returned two yeas ago to become asso- 
ciated with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, having retired from active business 15 or 20 
years ago, his staff, of which Mr. Lee becomes a member, are his immediate 
advisers in matters both of business and philanthropy, and are Ids direct, rep- 
resentatives in the various corporations in which he is financially interested, 
and on the large philanthropic boards which he has created. 

[Released for publication Monday, Dec. 7, 1014.] 

*Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., as president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
authorizes the following statement: 

The international Interest aroused in the work of the Rockefeller Foundation 
through its efforts on behalf of Belgian relief has led to innumerable inquiries 
for details as to its work and purposes. The fact that the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations is contemplating an investigation of the foundation’s 
plan to conduct an inquiry into industrial relations indicates a further interest 
in the foundation’s aetivltes. 

Its. object being wholly one of public service, the policy of the foundation is 
to furnish current information with reference to its work, hoping thereby to 
enlist that confidence and active cooperation on the part of the public which is 
so necessary to the successful fulfillment of its purposes. It therefore seems fit- 
ting at this time to make a brief statement of the more important work so far 
accomplished and planned, to be followed by the annual report now in prepara- 
tion, which will contain full details of the foundation's acth itles and finances. 

The foundation has thus far dispatched one shipload of food — 4,000 tons — to 
Belgium, which has already been received and distributed; it is now loading a 
second ship in New York Harbor uhich will carry 6,500 tons, and has pur- 
chased for delivery at Philadelphia to a third ship 280,000 bushels of wheat. 
These three shiploads represent an expenditure of about $1,000,000. It has also 
sent a commission to Europe to advise as to how and where further relief to 
noncombatants may be most effectively provided, and is ready to spend mil- 
lions of dollars, if necessary, in this direction. 

Realizing that the war and the industrial depression have created great want 
at home, the foundation, acting upon requests from various local charitable 
organizations, has just voted to contribute $45,000 to assist in the relief of the 
poor of New York City. Of this amount the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Toor will receive $25,000, the charity organization society, 
$10,000 ; and the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, $10,000. 

The foundation has established the International Health Commission, the 
purpose of which is to extend not ‘only in this country but to foreign countries 
and peoples the work of eradicating the hookworm disease and the estabishraent 
of agencies for the promotion of public health and sanitation. The commission 
is already at work in the British West Indies, Central America, Ceylon, the 
Malay States, and the Philippines. 
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ta|| ^spring the China Medical Commission was appointed, to study the needs 
of M«Ucai education and health in China, and its important and far-reaching 
recommendations are now receiving consideration. 

Other appropriations of special public significance are as follows: $2,550,000 
to the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research for addition to land, buildings, 
,and endowment ; $750,000 toward the fund being raised by Wellesley College 
because of the emergency resulting from its extensive fire loss ; $225,000 for the 
purchase of a tract of 85,000 acres on the. Louisiana coast of the Gulf of 
Mexleo, which has been turned over to the Louisiana Conservation Commission 
as a reibge for migratory birds, which gather here in winter from all parts of 
the North American Continent. This was done to prevent the wanton destruc- 
tion of this wild life, so important to the agricultural interests in keeping down 
the insect pests which, £ is estimated, inlliet a loss upon the country of upward 
of $400,000,000 a year. 

Next in public interest to the Belgian relief work has been the establishment 
of a department for the investigation of industrial relations, to direct which 
Mr. Mackenzie King, formerly minister of labor of Canada, has been appointed. 

For several years past Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his adisvers have had 
under consideration the establishment of an organization for social and eco- 
nomic research. Upon the establishment of the Rockefeller Foundation, one of 
the first matters discussed was the advisability ot the organization of such an 
institution, and a committee of leading economists' and business men was 
created to consider whether such an organization could wisely be established. 

While the general subject of economic research was under consideration the 
industrial disturbances in Colorado impressed the president of the foundation 
with the great need and public importance of finding an effective means of 
preventing such conflicts aud caused him to urge a far-reaching study of indus- 
trial relations as the most important immediate inquiry to which the foundation 
could direct its attention. 

In view of the passion aroused in Colorado and many divergent interests 
involved there, it was felt that the foundation itself should not interfere in 
that situation, but that it was of the utmost consequence that the root causes of* 
that and similar disturbances should be ascertained and, if possible, removed, 
not only in Colorado but elsewhere. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is, moreover, a large owner of corporate securities, 
and in that capacity is itself directly concerned in maintaining harmonious 
relations between tlie companies in which it is interested and their employees. 
It was therefore felt that if the foundation could work out on a basis com- 
patible with sound economics a substantial improvement in the relations between 
capital and labor, it would not only be discharging its obligation as Indirectly 
a large employer of labor, but would also perform for the general public a 
greater social service than it could render along usual philanthropic lines. It 
was also felt that there was hardly anything the foundation could do which 
would more effectively conform to its chartered purposes, namely, “ to promote 
the well-being of mankind.” 

Realizing that the success of such an endeavor would depend almost en- 
tirely upon the character and attainments of the person conducting the work, 
the foundation felt itself peculiarly fortunate In being able to enlist the co- 
operation of Mr. Mackenzie King, who had had wide experience in the actual 
solution of labor problems in Canada. 

Mr. King has from the outset indicated to the foundation his desire to avoid 
any form of organization which may cause it even to appear that his work is 
intended to rival or encroach upon the work of existing organizations, and in 
particular the work properly assignable to Government departments and 
agencies. ^ 

In spirit and method tlie work will be akin to that of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. In so far as Mr. King's inquiries have to do with 
industrial controversies, his attitude will he that of a physician who investi- 
gates the nature and causes of the pathological conditions with which he has 
to deal, with a view, if possible, to the discovery of effective remedies. 

It can not be too clearly understood that the purpose of this inquiry is not 
to apportion blame in present or past misunderstandings nor to justify any 
particular point of view : the sole purpose is to he constructively helpful. The 
final and only test of the work will be the degree to which the constructive 
suggestions growing out of the investigation actually improve the relations 
between capital and labor. 
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The foregoing summarizes the major activities so far undertaken bgi the 
foundation. A statement covering completely the finances of the foundation is 
In preparation and will be made public. 

[Released for publication Tuesday, Dec. 8.] 

* 

In the general summary of Its work and plans given out yesterday the Rock- 
efeller Foundation announced that it was preparing for publication in advance 
of its annual report a complete statement of its finances. 

The funds of the foundation, all of which were contributed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, consist of securities the market value of which at tl$ time they 
were donated was $100,000,000. In making this gift Mr. Rockefeller expressly 
empowered the directors of the foundation, in their disgretion, to utilize either 
the principal or the income or both for the chartered purposes t)f the founda- 
tion, namely, “ to promote the w r ell-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

The directors of the foundation are Messrs. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University; Dr. Simon Flexner, scientific director of the 
Rockefeller Institute; Frederick T. Gates, Jerome D. Greene, A. Barton Hep- 
burn, chairman of the board of directors of the Chase National Rank ; Charles 
O. Heydt, Harry Pratt .Tudson, president of the University of Chicago; Starr 
J. Murphy, John D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, jr., and Wickliffe Rose, 
director general of the International Health Commission. 

The Income of the foundation to date has been approximately $5,500,000; its 
appropriations approximately $0,500,000. 

The funds which Mr. Rockefeller has given to the foundation are as follows: 

(For statement of funds referred to see under Schedule I) of this exhibit.) 

It was for many years the custom of Mr. Rockefeller in dealing with applica- 
tions or suggestions concerning philanthropic objects to base his decision upon 
an expert investigation of the merits of each case. As time went on the task 
of deciding wisely upon an ever-increasing mass of applications, and, what 
was even more important, of providing the constructive imagination necessary 
t&t intelligent philanthropy, became more and more onerous. 

For these reasons Mr. Rockefeller felt the need of organizations or groups 
of counsellors specially fitted to deal with such matters, and which should be 
independent of the life of any individual. He has accordingly for the past 
15 or 20 years delegated his activities in this direction more and more to the 
various organizations and institutions he has created. The more important of 
these, each with its separate and independent funds, are: The General Educa- 
tion Board, The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


January 1, 1915. 

The steamship Massapequa was dispatched to Rotterdam by the Rockefeller 
Foundation yesterday with 3,500 tons of food and clothing for the Belgian war 
sufferers. This is the second voyage of the Massapequa, which was the first of 
the Belgian relief ships to leave this country. 

The foundation has now spent over $1,000,000 on ships and cargoes for 
Belgian relief. The Massapequa sailed on her first voyage November 2, with 
a cargo purchased by the foundation. The next ship dispatched was the 
Agamemnon , December 4, with 2,800 tons of food purchased by the Belgian 
relief committee and the committee of mercy. The Neelies sailed on Decem- 
ber 12, with 5,800 tons of food supplied entirely by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Massapequa yesterday carried a cargo made up of donations received 
from all over the United States, in response to the joint appeal of the foundation 
and the Belgian relief committee. 

In addition the foundation supplied a cargo of w T heat for the steamship 
Ferrona , which was dispatched from Philadelphia December 23, by the com- 
mission for relief in Belgium. 

The first object of the Rockefeller Foundation in taking up the matter of 
Belgian relief in October was to start with the least possible delay the stream 
of food supplies flowing into Belgium from this country. In the extreme emer- 
gency that was presented considerations as to the efficiency of the distributing 
organization in Belgium and as to the possibility of obstacles being confronted 
in the course of distribution, had to be delayed for later Inquiry, but steps were 
taken to make such inquiry at the earliest possible moment. Accordingly a 
war relief commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Wickliffe Rose, 
director general of the International Health Commission; Ernest P. Blcknell, 
national director of the American Red Cross; and Henry James, jr., manager 
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of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and this commission sailed 
for Europe on Nopember 11, 1914. The commission found the London organiza- 
tion of the American commission for relief in Belgium active and efficient. 
The Rockefeller commission then proceeded to Rotterdam and Belgium and for 
several weeks studied the extent of the need and inspected the distributing 
agencies, with the result that they were able to give the highest praise to the 
joint activities of the American commission, the Belgian relief agencies, and 
the diplomatic authorities of the several countries concerned. The commission 
is now giving its consideration to other aspects of war relief In Europe, and a 
further report is shortly expected. 


ROCKEFELLER, JR., EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Full Set ok Bowers-Rockefeller Correspondence. 

[A. — Correspondence submitted by John D. Rockefeller, jr., to United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, May 14, 191 A] 

May 13, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Heydt: Yours of the 10th, inclosing a letter of Mr. Frank S. Hoag, 
of the Pueblo Star-Journal, is at band. 

While I know nothing about the paper referred to ns a business proposition, 

I think it would be undesirable for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to have Mr. 
Rockefeller interested in a newspaper at this time in a financial or any other 

" The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for many years were accused of being the 
political dictator of southern Colorado, and, in fact, were a mighty power in 
the entire State. When I came here it was said that the O. F. & I. Co. voted 
every man and woman in their employ, without any regard to their being 
naturalized or not, and even their mules, it used to be remarked, were regis- 
tered, if they were fortunate enough to possess names. Anyhow, a political de- 
partment was maintained at a heavy expense. I had before me the contriba^ 
tions of the C. F. & I. Co. for the campaign of 1904, amounting to $80,605, paT$ < 
out personally by President Hearne. All the vouchers and checks I have 
examined, personally, all of which were payable to Albert A. Miller, upon 
which he drew the currency, and, it is said, handed the money over to Mr. 
Hearne, who paid it out. So far ns I can discover, not one particle of good 
was accomplished for the company, but Mr. Hearne was an aspirant for the 
jKisition of United States Senator and devoted a vast amount of time and 
money with this end in view, I have no doubt. 

The company became notorious in many sections for their support of the 
liquor interests. They established saloons everywhere they possibly could. 
This department was managed by one John Kebler, a brother of the one-time 
president of the company, who died, about the time I came here, a victim of 
his own intemperate habits. A slier 1 IT, elected by the votes of the C. F. & I. 
Co. employees, and who has been kept in office a great many years, established 
himself, or became a partner, in 16 liquor stores in our coal mines. To clean 
lip the saloons, and with them the gambling hells and houses of prostitution, 
has been one of the things that Mr. Welborn and I have devoted an enormous 
amount of time to during the past five years. The decent newspapers ever- 
lastingly lampooned the C. F. & I. Co. at every election, and I am forced to 
say the company merited, from a moral standpoint, every shot that was fired 
into their camp. 

Since I came here not a nickel has been paid to any politician or political 
party. We have fought the saloons with all the power we possess. We have 
forbidden any politician from going into our camps, and every subordinate offi- 
cial connected with the company has been forbidden to influence our men to 
vote for any particular candidate. We have not lobbied in the legislature, 
but have gone directly to the governor and other able men and have demanded 
fair treatment. 

We have secured, the past winter, a mining law almost entirely written by 
our own superintendent, E. H. Weitzel, with four other men appointed by the 
senate committee, including representatives of labor, a capable engineer and 
two representatives of the operators. It is just and fair to all concerned and 
meets every requirement of the labor organizations, excepting that there are 
no special privileges granted to labor unions. 

We have now reached the point where we have the respect of the prominent 
men as well as the common laborers of Colorado, because of our fulr treatment 

38819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 26 
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and continual^efforts to improve the conditions of mining. Even the old-time 
bitter political enemies of the company now say they have not one word of 
criticism to offer against the company from a political standpoint. The news- 
papers, for the most part, are courteous, and it is not often we see an article 
upbraiding our company or its employees. 

If you should become financially interested in the newspaper referred to, 
the C. F. & I. Co. would be Immediately accused by the other newspapers of 
Pueblo and of the southern counties of the State as having taken a new tack 
in the control of politics, and we would he upbraided just the same as If we 
were hacking the paper, because it is well known that the Rockefeller interests 
are managing the affairs of the C. F. & I. Co. Therefore, I think it would be 
a very serious matter to the company if you should take any interest in Mr. 
Hoag’s enterprise. 

I think I have never written a letter along this line, and I am doing so now 
for your files. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowers. 

Mr. Charles O. IIeydt, 

26 Broadway, New York , X. Y. 


The Pueblo Star- Journal, 

Pueblo . Palo., May $, W13. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N . Y. 

Dear Sir : About eight years ago I was engaged to take the management of 
this newspaper, which I found to be losing from $6,000 to $8,000 a year. By 
hard work I have reversed conditions and the paper is now on a paying basis, 
and from the position of being the “trailer” in the newspaper field here it has 
come to.be the acknowledged leading newspaper in Colorado outside of Denver. 

4 would like to buy the Star-Journal in such a manner that I could use its 
2* influence to do tlie right thing under any and all conditions, regardless of 
financial consequences. In other words, the trouble with most newspapers is 
that every time they attempt to take a stand for what they are satisfied is 
right some advertiser steps up and uses his club. 

The Star-Journal Is now so good, such a much wanted and such a widely 
read paper in Pueblo, that the largest department store in the city had to come 
back of its own accord after cutting us out for a month or six weeks, for the 
reason that one of the department-store owners wanted a franchise across the 
business section of the city, thus creating four dangerous grade crossings to 
which the people are opposed, and we stopped it. I mention this to let you 
know how the people regard this paper, and I want to get the financial burden 
against It if I buy it, In such shape that I can use the paper for the purpose 
of advancing the best interests of the city and State in all matters that come 
up. We are likely to have another wet and dry fight, and I would like to put 
the paper in position to do the right thing on this question. 

Would you l>e interested in making an investment of $73,000 in the shape of 
first-mortgage bonds at 4 per cent interest, payable semiannually, against this 
newspaper and its property? It would cost $100,000 to duplicate the plant and 
our building, while our franchise, good will, going business, etc., is worth 
$50,000. The Pueblo Chieftain sold for $175,000, with not as good plant as 
we have, with somewhat of a lost prestige, and I would not trade propositions 
even with them. 

The 4 per cent interest may seem rather low, hut the investment is safe, and 
I want the financial obligations to be as light as possible to make the paper as 
independent as possible. I can get time on the balance of the money I will 
have to pay for the stock of the paper. Other information If desired. 

Yours, truly, 

Frank A. Hoag. 


ASSOCIATION OF MINISTERS THANK THE- STAB- JOURNAL FOR ITS EFFORTS TO 
ENCOURAGE CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 

It Is the custom of the Star-Journal each Saturday to devote a portion of its 
first-page space to an article urging the people of Pueblo to observe the Sabbath 
day for the purpose for which it Was set apart. 
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From every denomination in Pueblo, for this is an umlenom l national effort on 
the part of the Star-Journal, evidences have been tendered to show that the 
efforts of the Journal are not only appreciated, but also that the power of a 
newspaper for the accomplishment of a lofty and beneficial purpose is prac- 
tically unlimited. In every place of worship more people are now attending 
church than before the Star-Journal began the campaign for a larger and more 
representative church attendance. 

The Star-Journal is pleased to exert its influence in this connection, for 
whatever makes for better citizenship in any community is a guaranty of 
stronger community foundations, which depend upon the character of the 
people themselves. Below is au additional unsolicited testimonial from the 
ministerial association whch scales for itself : 

Pueblo, Colo., April 21, 1913. 

Star-Journal Publishing Co., 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Deae Sibs : We, the ministers of the Pueblo Ministerial Association, desire to 
express our appreciation of the splendid work you are doing by editorials and 
news articles to encourage church attendance in this city. We feel that it is • 
the very best help we could get. Many of the pastors have spoken of your work 
from the pulpit. It is Indeed encouraging to meet with such loyal support. 

Mqpt sincerely, yours, 

The Pitcblo Ministerial Association, 

P.y Geo. N. Mendenhall, Secretary. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department. L. M. Bowers, 

chairman. 1 

203 Main Street, 

Binghamton , N. P., September 4, 1913 . 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Reports are about completed for our fiscal year** eft# *£ 
we are well pleased with the showing ail tilings considered. Our profits would' 
have exceeded 1912 if wages had not been advanced, costing us about $260,000 
over the former year. The net profit, however, comes with $50,000 of 1912, 
the best year in the history of the company. Net for 1912, $1,701,226.69. Net 
for 1913, $1,647,192.10. Adding the extra wages paid and no advance in prices 
and the comparison makes a new high record. The month of August has been 
extra dull in all but rails, but July was $35,063.49 over July, 1912. 

There has beeu a group of labor-union agitators in southern Colorado for 
more than a month and threatening to call a strike for the purpose of securing 
a recognition of the Western Federation of Miners, but protests have come from 
nearly all the State officials from the governor down, together with the pro- 
tests from the boards of trade and of commercial bodies, so that the matter has 
quieted down, though their national officials are still in Colorado. 

This has kept us all in a state of unrest, so that my vacation has been a 
season of worry. A disaster of this sort would put us up against a fight that 
would be serious indeed. 

I expect to leave for Denver the 1 5th. 

Yours, very truly, L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. L. M, Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver , Colo . 


26 Broadway, 

New York, September /6\ 19 1 3. 


Dear Mr. Bowers : Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, chief statistician of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, called last week 
to see Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., but was unable to see him, as Mr. Rocke- 
feller had not returned from his vacation. He was told that Mr. Rockefeller 
was expected yesterday, so he called again yesterday morning. While Mr. 
Rockefeller has returned to the city, he has not yet been at the office, and, 
having been informed of Mr. Stewart’s call, suggested that I see Air. Stewart, 
which I did to-day. He presented credentials from the Secretary of Labor, 
saying that he had been appointed as mediator In the threatened controversy 
between the coal miners and the coal operators of Colorado. 

Mr, Stewart called pursuant to appointment and said that the coal miners 
had sent a letter to all of the coal operators in Colorado asking for a conference 
with a view to establishing union conditions in the mines of Colorado ; that they 




had received no reply from the operators; and that they then appealed to the 
Commissioner of Labor to appoint a mediator, and sent him a copy of the letter 
they had sent to the operators. Mr. Stewart showed me a copy. He said that 
he had called here with a view to ascertaining whether it would be worth while 
for him to go to Colorado, as he did not feel like making the trip if it would 
be entirely fruitless. He also said that he understood that a convention of the 
miners had been called which was to be held yesterday, and that the operators 
had been invited to attend that, but had made no reply. He was also informed 
that the other operators in Colorado had decided to follow the lead of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

I told him that this was a matter that would have to be handled by the 
executive officers in Colorado; that we here in the East knew nothiiig about 
the conditions and would be unwilling to make any suggestions to the executive 
officers. He replied that he could, of course, understand that the situation 
would have to be handled by the men in Colorado, but he thought that ques- 
tions of policy could be determined here. I told him that the situation was 
so important a factor in determining the question of policy that we could not 
treat it as a separate matter. He said that he had not communicated with the 
officers in Colorado. He referred to the situation in 1903 and expressed the 
opinion that if the policy which then obtained was to be continued there was 
very little that he could do. I told him I was not familiar with the conditions 
In 1903, as I was not then connected with the company. He then asked, whether 
you were there in 1903, and I told him that my impression was that you were 
not. He seemed interested in that statement and said that perhaps might make 
a difference. 

Our interview was very pleasant, and Mr. Stewart does not seem to be at all 
of the labor-agitator type. He referred to the Calumet & Hecla controversy, 
which he said was finally settled in Boston, and not in Montana. I repeated 
the statement that we here would certainly not attempt to interfere in the mat- 
ter, nor would we be willing to make any suggestion unless, after the matter 
, ,, had been presented to the executive officers in Colorado, they saw fit to refer 
* the matter to us. 

I am reporting this to you without any suggestion, merely to advise you of 
what occurred. 


Very truly, yours, 


Starr J. Murphy. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department. L. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 

September 19, 1913. 

Dear Mb. Murphy: Your favor of the IGth is at hand and has been read by 
both Mr. Welborn and myself with great satisfaction. You handled the matter 
raised by Mr. Stewart with exceptional skill, and it leaves us unhandicapped 
in event there is a strike among the coal miners in southern Colorado. For the 
information of your office, I will state as briefly as possible the demands of 
the organizers and agitators of the United Mine Workers of America and our 
relation at the present time in connection therewith. 

We have spent a great deal of time and studied with a good deal of care all 
the questions in connection with labor unions among miners and men employed 
by industrial corporations during the past two or three years, anticipating in 
time having to meet the demands of union labor. We follow the eastern 
rules of mining as to wages, prices per ton, and the several different features 
that obtain in the raining industries, both where union and nonunion labor is 
employed. This applies to our steel works as well as to our mining operations. 

We have found it desirable to take up from time to time these questions that 
were likely to lead to controversy and study them from every angle, and where 
we could meet them by making certain economic changes without loss we have 
taken the Initiative in their application In this mining district. We have been 
opposed by some of our competitive operators, whose notions of fairness are, in 
our opinion, somewhat lopsided, but our position among them was such that we 
have been able to inaugurate and carry out these changes without serious 
criticism on the part of these competitors. To-day they are patting us on our 

We studied the eight-hour problem, which we knew would come up In the 
form of bills In the legislature and would be pushed through by agitators on 
the ground who were backing them, so we anticipated these matters and ex* 
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perimented with eight-hour labor. For instance, we have a large percentage of 
employees who work by the day— timbermen, drivers, carmen, men outside, 
on tipples, etc. — at all of our mines. These men were on hand at 7 o’clock In 
the morning and stayed throughout the entire day, while the coal miners work 
by the ton, some coming at 7, some at 8, and some at 9, some working until 1, 
others until 3, others all day, averaging, however, not more than about seven 
hours’ work per man. Generally speaking, we found that working our mines 
eight hours saved us in overhead expenses and in other ways enough to offset 
any loss than might come from an 8 instead of a 9 or 10 hour day in many of 
our mines. After this had been thoroughly settled in our minds we established 
an eight-hour day. for all coal miners, complying with the union rules in that 
respect, but operating as nonunion mines. 

Another question that we knew would come up in case of agitation was the 
semimonthly pay. All the mining companies In Colorado paid monthly, and 
there was great opposition in regard to semimonthly pay on the part of some of 
our competitive operators. We never had any demand from our miners for a 
change, with one exception. In a little remote section of the State, where we 
had a small mine in operation, they spoke to our superintendent, asking if it 
would be objectionable to us if we could send their money up twice a month, so 
that their womenfolks could go out of town some distance to trade if they 
wanted to do so. or possibly take a trip to their home land without the neces- 
sity of waiting until the end of the month. No demand vras made; it w T as 
simply a request on the part of a few miners there. This led us to take up the 
question, knowing that if we paid at one mine we would have to pay at 20 or 
30 mines, and in order to satisfy these people at this place we not only made a 
semimonthly pay day there, but at all of our mines, very much to the delight 
of our employees — wholly unsolicited, as you see, but it was done as a matter 
of policy, anticipating that these questions might arise sooner or later as well as 
because of our willingness to accommodate our employees, even at some extra 
cost to us. 

Another matter was the weighmen employed at the mines. For several years 
our company has raised no objection but has requested our miners to select 
their own weighmen, as is done in eastern mines where union labor is employed. 
This weighman has to be paid by a small assessment against each miner. 
Trifling though it is, our men would perhaps employ a weighman for a month, 
and then becoming satisfied that our own weighman was giving them correct 
weights, they invariably refused to continue the one selected by them. As 
our miners shift more or less and new men are coming all the while, about a 
year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these questions, because 
one or two competitive companies (both of whom tried to interest Mr. Cooper 
in their bonds) were cheating their miners by false weights, which some news- 
papers had taken up, and we agreed to post circulars at all our mines stating 
that we had always encouraged miners to employ their own weighmen, which 
our old employees were all familiar with, but for the benefit of newcomers we 
posted the notice to advise them that they were welcome to and urged to select 
their own weighmen. So far as I know not a single man was selected. 

Another question was the accusation that miners were forced to trade at the 
company stores. In order to settle this we had our storekeepers and all inter- 
ested say to our employees that they were welcome to trade at our stores or 
go anywhere they wished, as the money w 7 as their owm ; that we would be glad 
if they would trade with us. though they were perfectly free to trade where 
they pleased, and no man’s standing would be changed if he saw fit not to 
trade with us. During the past few months, since the agitators have been In 
the State, w 7 e have had men make a careful canvass of our camps and we have 
yet to find a single case of dissatisfaction on this account. 

The above covers every demand being made now by the agitators, with the 
exception of recognition of the union and a trumped-up demand of a 10 per cent 
advance, which is entirely buncombe, as our scales of w 7 ages practically con- 
form to those of other bituminous-coal sections, and the average wages of our 
men are higher than in any other soft-coal mining section we know of. This is 
Included in their demand to fool the public and to inspire our miners to unite 
with the union. 

The main question, and, in fact, the only matter up between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., is recognition of the 
union, which we flatly refuse to do, or even meet with these agitators to discuss 
or take up this question directly or indirectly. 
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Northern Colorado lias had a strike for three and a half years.. The com* 
panies were handicapped for a year or more, but have whipped the organization 
and are operating to full capacity without any serious difficulty as nonunion 
mines. They formerly employed union miners, wiiose rules became so oppres- 
sive that the operators were compelled to rid themselves of union dictation. 

I will not undertake to enumerate these objections to union labor here. They 
are many*. One is the quality of the output under union domination, which is 
Inferior. It is impossible to discharge incompetent labor without the matter 
being brought up for investigation by officials of the union, both in and out of 
the State, and numerous requirements that practically take away the mines 
from the control of the owners and operators and place them in the hands of 
these, in many cases, disreputable agitators, socialists, and anarchists. 

In canvassing our numerous mines we find practically all of our miners 
opposed to a strike or any disturbance in the relations existing between the 
company and themselves, including possibly 5 or 10 per cent who are inactive 
members of unions. These labor agitators have caused to be circulated through- 
out the United States false statements, which Mr. Welborn says are 100 per 
cent lies. In other words, they claim that all the things above enumerated, 
which have been put in operation by our company without demands or solicita- 
tion, are unobserved in southern Colorado. While they may be able to find a 
few little operators who are unable to meet all the requirements and who are 
not doing as well for their miners as we are, they make no distinction and give 
the impression broadcast that all the coal mines of southern Colorado, includ- 
ing our own, are guilty of violating all of these rules which the unions have 
been able to secure in many sections of the country. So far as we are con- 
cerned, every single word is false. We have the good will of our men, and they 
are perfectly satisfied. Not more than 10 per cent belong to unions, and these 
are old miners who have belonged to unions in the Eastern States for many 
years and retain their membership as a matter of sentiment, rather than of 
protection. 

It is difficult, to toll what the outcome of the threatened strike will be, as 
letters are being sent to our miners demanding that they quit their jobs or it 
will go hard with them. Fear of the Black Handers, especially among these for- 
eigners^ is far from being phantom, but is a real thing. Though we hope to be 
able to keep a large number of our men, many of those who do go out will, 
after a few days when they find we are able to protect them, return to their 
work. The strike is called for the 23d, but it is thought on the part of a good 
many operators that the officials, anticipating being whipped, will undertake to 
sneak out if they can secure even an interview’ with the operators, which so far 
they have been unable to do, thus boasting before the public that they have 
secured the principal point, namely, recognition of the union. 

This covers practically the whole mutter, so fur as the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. is concerned. 

In behalf of Mr. Welborn and myself I want to thank you again for the 
exceptionally able manner in which you discussed this question with Mr. 
Stewart. 

Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Starr J. Murphy, Esq., 

26 Broadivay, New York, N. Y. 


IThe Colorado Fad & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department. L. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 

September 10, 1913. 

Dear Mb. Murphy: Mr. Welborn has called my attention to a matter I 
omitted in ray first letter to you to-day, which is an important one. 

This so-called convention, held on the 15th instant at Trinidad, where the 
strike was called, was made up principally of union men brought into Trinidad 
from northern Colorado, where the strike referred to in my former letter has 
been going on for three and n half years or more, together with paid heelers, 
and so far as we have been able to learn from our own men in the convention 
there was none from any of our mines who had been sent there as a repre- 
sentative of the miners. The five or six of our men who were there dropped in 
as men drop Into a political convention, not as delegates, with one or two excep- 
tions. One of these exceptions, for instance, >vas a man who had secured em- 
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ployment in one of our mines a short time before, worked a few days, asked for 
tils time, which was given him, amounting to $11 or thereabouts. Some remark 
was made to him in regard to the small amount of money he earned, and he 
stated that that was all right; he didn’t calculate to mine much, as he was 
getting $5 a day from the labor officials to represent the mine in the convention 
as a delegate. 

What is true in this single case was the practice followed by these agitators 
in all sections of southern Colorado. In fact, the men attending the convention 
that called the strike were imported and hired fellows who were self-appointed 
delegates, pretending to act for the mine, which was absolutely false in every 
particular. 

We mention this to show you to what extremes these men will go in order to 
carry their point. 

Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Stabs J. Mubphy, Esq., 

26 Broadway , New York , N. Y. 


September 24, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: Your letter of September 4, inclosing statement for the 
fiscal year, was forwarded to me at Seal Harbor and read with much interest. 
The showing which your company has made this year is very gratifying. We 
are glad to have the president and vice president of the company know of our 
appreciation of the work which they have done and in which we know they have 
been so ably seconded by the loyal organization which they have built up. 

I have delayed acknowledging the report, that I might have the opportunity 
of sending this personal word of appreciation. 

Very sincerely, 

John I>. Rockefeit.er, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver , Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. 

uror.] 


L. M. Bowers, vice president and treas- 
Septembee 29, 1913. 


Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Mr. Wolborn and the writer have read your letter 
of the 24th, and we appreciate your very kind remarks in regard to our man- 
agement of the affairs of the C. F. & I. Co. 

You have doubtless read that a coal strike 1ms been ordered ’over the entire 
coal fields of southern Colorado, including all of the companies engaged in that 
territory, as well as in northern Colorado and the new coal field of Routt 
County. 

In northern Colorado, where a strike has been on for more than three and 
a half years, practically no attention has been given to the call of the labor 
disturbers and the mines are all working full force. 

In southern Colorado, where we are so largely interested, from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the miners have quit work, but it is safe to say that out of an estimate 
of 8,000 men who are out, 7.000 of them have quit from fear of the Black Hand 
and similar organizations, who, through letters or face to face, threaten to kill 
the men, do violence to their wives and daughters, and practice all of the 
hellish villainy that these creatures possess. One of our marshals, who was one 
of the best men in our employ, was deliberately shot by Greeks when he under- 
took to stop them from tearing down a bridge. A bus earning a few men was 
held up by 25 or more striking miners and the occupants ordered to leave the 
camp. These men happened not to be miners, but employes of railroads, which 
probably saved them from a severe beating up when that fact was discovered. 

Hayes, vice president of the United Mine Workers of America, together with 
representatives here in this State, are the principal mischief makers. They have 
been able to load some newspapers with their lying statements and are per- 
mitted to gather gangs and crowds together in the streets, making speeches 
that would scarcely be permitted in any European country^ Old “Mother” 
Jones has been on the ground for two weeks, but Saturday, we understand, the 
governor ordered her to be taken to the State line and ordered not to return. 
We have not been able to verify this statement this morning. 

Mr. Etheibert Stewart, who called at your office, is in the State and is sur- 
rounded by and associated with Hayes, Brake, Lawson, and other men of that 
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stamp who are at the bottom of this strike. Mr. Stewart spent part of one 
afternoon with me, going over every point raised by these agitators, and he 
confessed that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were meeting every requirement 
of organized labor in any bituminous coal-mining section of this country. He 
admitted that the earnings of our miners were larger than he had ever known 
in any other locality, the month of August averaging $4.15 per day in all our 
mines to each man who worked. I challenged him to point out wherein we 
could better our men, or the men could better themselves by joining the union, 
and he was unable to say a word in reply, except to state that united labor 
was often able to secure what they would be unable to get unorganized. 

We have given particular attention, as stated in my letter to Mr. Murphy, 
to the well-being of our men, as it has been one of the foremost things that I 
have always taken up in all of the corporations I have been connected with; 
and as I told your father in the first interview that we ever had, nearly 20 
years ago, I would flatly refuse to be connected with any business enterprise 
where I would be handicapped in uplifting and benefiting mankind, especially 
those in our employ. This I told to Mr. Stewart, and suggested that he in- 
vestigate every corporation with which I have been connected for the last 25 
years or more, and see if he could find a place where this has not been one 
of the matters that has received my most careful consideration. He said he 
did not question this statement and that he had heard of it before coming here. 
I said that, in view of this, together with the fact that not more than 5 or 6 
per cent of our men were members or unions after all the effort that had been 
made here for two or three years, we flatly refused to force 8,000 or 10,000 men 
to join the union and we be the collectors of $20,000 or $30,000 a month from 
our employees’ wages and forward this amount to headquarters to be spent by 
the agitators in stirring up strife and discord and inevitable revolution in this 
country. He was told that we would work such mines as we could protect 
and close the others, and that the writer with every official of this company 
would stand by this declaration until our bones were bleached as white as 
chalk in these Rocky Mountains. We are right from every standpoint, and in 
justice to ourselves and our loyal men we shall never recede an inch from the 
stand we have taken. Several of our mines are working from one-half to two- 
thirds capacity, and if we can continue undisturbed, we can keep our steel 
works running and supply our railroad friends with coal to keep them going 
in good shape until the strike is over. 

I will state one instance in connection with our domestic mines located iu 
what we call the Canon City district, where a large percentage of our miners 
are union men, having come here from Eastern States many years ago. They 
have retained their membership largely, doubtless, from sentiment, having, I pre- 
sume, been In trouble in eastern mines, though they may have been in strike 
troubles in mines in the East, which influenced them somewhat to retain their 
membership. Ninety-nine per cent of these union miners voluntarily signed a 
protest against being called out, but their protest was ignored, and. of course, 
they have gone out, being union men. At several other camps the men signed 
protests against a strike, stating that they were satisfied, had no compluint 
whatever to make, and wanted to work. 

I have given you the situation up to date. 

Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, Ncio York, N. Y. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, September 29, 1913 . 

Dear Mb. Bowers: Your letter of September 19 was duly received and I 
thank you for your kind expressions with regard to my interview with Mr. 
Stewart. 

We are greatly pleased to hear of the care with which the management has 
studied the questions in connection with labor unions among miners in the 
past, and the spirit evidently manifested of trying to anticipate and meet all 
proper demands. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


Starr J. Murphy. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

urer.] 


L. M. Bowers, vice president nnd treas- 
OCTOBER 8, 1913. 


Dear Mr. Rockefeller : The^strike situation in the coal fields remains about 
as it has been for the past week. A few more of our miners are returning to 
work each day, and most of our miners who still remain in the State would be 
back at work if it were not for fear of assassination or violence. The union 
officials have run in a large number of sluggers and Black Hand foreigners from 
West Virginia, who are in the pay of the United Mine Workers of America. 
These men, together with what striking miners they can control, are camped 
in the hills as near to the mines as they can get and have several times riddled 
the coal camps with bullets. 

It is estimated that more than 1,000 bullets were fired by these assassins into 
the Oakview camp of the Oakdale Coal Co., located in Huerfano County. I 
inclose you a clipping which gives an accurate account of this fusillade, signed 
by reputable persons who were eyewitnesses to the raid. 

% At another mine 400 cartridge shells were picked up behind the stone breast- 
work that these fellows had built on the side of the mountain. 

None of these were our mines, as otir armed guards so far have been able 
to protect our miners. We have eight large electric searchlights established, 
and each sweeps the surrounding country for 5 or 6 miles. This is a mighty 
fine scheme, as we can discover groups or single individuals without the slight- 
est difficulty moving around within the circuit. 

With the exception of a few small operators who have no funds to fight 
with and who expect to reap a rich harvest from high prices, all of the coal 
operators are a unit and under no conditions whatever will they submit to the 
dictation of the United Mine Workers of America. Unfortunately, Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, appointed by the President, was secretary and one of the big 
men in the above-named union, and all of his associates in official positions in 
his department have been officers or were employees of the union, which, 
to my mind, bespeaks a rough road ahead for our industrial enterprises during 
the present administration. 

This man Stewart, who met Mr. Murphy at your office, has been hobnobbing 
continually, since coming here, with the most vicious of the labor agitators. 
One of these men, Hayes, vice president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was heard by one of our detectives to say to a group of strikers: 
“What are you hanging around Trinidad for? Why don’t you get out among 
the mines and give them hell?” 

You see, we are not lying upon beds of roses tiiese days. But for the fact that 
fully 90 per cent of our miners are loyal and have no grievances whatever and 
want to work, we would be inclined to seal up a large number of our mines 
and not undertake to work them during this warfare; but we are hoping to 
be able to control the situation and lessen the fear these men entertain of 
assassination, so that a large percentage of them will be able to return to their 


work. 

While it Is an exceptionally exacting situation for the writer to be placed 
in, especially at my age, I propose to stay in the fight until we regain our 
right to manage this great industry for the best interest of all concerned. 
Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York , N. Y. 


20 Broadway, 

New York , October 6 , 1918. 

Dear Mr. Bowers : I have your letter of September 29, with reference to the 
coal strike In southern Colorado. We know how earnestly desirous you have 
always been to have the men in your employ work under the best possible con- 
ditions and receive every consideration and advantage. We also know that you 
and Mr. Weiborn have spared no pains to provide for the well-being and look 
out for the Interests of the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Your 
letter simply confirms what we knew to be the case. 

You gentlemen can not be more earnest in your desire for the best Interests or 
the employees of your company than we are. We feel that what you have done 
is right and fair and that the position which you have taken in regard to tne 
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unionizing of the mines is In the interest of the employees of the company. 
Whatever the outcome may be, we will stand by you to the end. 

Very, truly, 

# John D, Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers. 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver , Colo . 


26 Broadway, 

New York , Octobei' 10, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Bowers : I have your letter of October 3 and note with interest the 
progress of the strike. I realize that these are trying days for the management 
of the fuel company. Its actions are watched with great interest by this office, 
and its strong and just position will not lack backing at this end. 

Very, truly, 

John IJ. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver , Colo. 


{The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. F.iecutive department. I.. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 

October 11, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : I am in receipt of your favor of the 6th, and I want 
to express the appreciation of Mr. Welborn and myself, together with that of 
several coal operators who have seen your letter, for the stand you have taken 
In supporting us in flhting this unjust, uncalled-for, and iniquitous strike, 
called by the officials of what Is supposed to be a very important union. 

I can say that I have never known such falsehoods and disregard for law and 
common decency as these men are the perpetrators of in tills State. It is now 
proven beyond any sort of question that Winchester rifles in large numbers and 
revolvers with large quantities of ammunition are being supplied to the sluggers 
whom these men have brought in from other Stntes together with the blood- 
thirsty Greeks who have just returned from the Turkish war. 

We also find that Ethelbert Stewart, representing Commissioner of Labor 
Wilson, has been for years conected with labor unions. He came here under 
false colors, representing himself as being appointed as mediator, while he has 
been spending weeks with the labor agitators above referred to and refused to 
listen to the operators’ side unless it was in conference with the union officials, 
Which, of course, the operators flatly refused to consider, with the exception of 
a two-hour interview with the writer. 

When this Government places In the Cabinet men like Commissioner of Labor 
Wilson, who was for many years secretary of the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has been one of the unions that permitted more disorder and 
bloodshed than any class of labor organizations in this country, we are not 
skating upon thin ice, but we are on top of a volcano. When such men as these, 
together with the cheap college professors and still cheaper writers in muck- 
raking magazines, supplemented by a lot of milk-and-water preachers with little 
or no religion and less common sense, are permitted to assault the business men 
who have built up the great industries and have done more to make this country 
what it is than all other agencies combined, it is time that vigorous measures 
are taken to put a stop to these vicious teachings which are being sown broad- 
cast throughout the country. 

I know of no journal or magazine published in this country to-day that is 
doing the good work that is being done in Leslie’s Weekly, and I know of no 
better expenditure for the common good and for the safety of this country that 
you could direct than to make it possible for the publisher to distribute a 
million copies a week of this magazine. I am personally doing all I can when 
attending directors’ meetings of the several companies I am In, and whenever 
I meet business men, to call attention to Leslie’s Weekly. 

You know very well that I am not a pessimist of the dyspeptic sort, but I 
believe— that If the business men do not awaken from their Indifference and 
take aggresive measures on a large scale to right the wrongs that are being 
inflicted upon the business of this country, we will see a revolution, we will 
be under military government and our Republic will end where so many others 
have ended. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. F, 


L. M. Bowsbs. 
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[Tile Colorado Fuel 4b Iron Co M Denvor, Colo. Executive department. L. M. Rowers, 

chairman.] 


October 21, 1913. 

Deab Mr. Rockefeller : At our annual meeting yesterday the matter of hav- 
ing a vice president In New York was taken up. We thought It very desirable 
that we have an officer there and a lawyer preferred, so we elected Mr. 
Murphy as vice president and a member of the executive committee. I have 
written Mr. Murphy that If this Is not in accord with your wishes, we can 
change it at any executive committee meeting. 

Our balance sheet is practically completed, and our not earnings would have 
been the largest In the history of the company by $200,000 but for the increase 
in wages paid the employees during the last few montlis. 

With everything running so smoothly and with an excellent outlook for 
1914, it is mighty discouraging to have this vicious gang come into our State and 
not only destroy our profit but eat into that which has heretofore been saved. 

There are a few more miners working to-day than at any time since the 
strike, and if the miners who were forced out on account of fear had the pro- 
tection of the militia, a large percentage of them would return to work at 


once. 

The large operators are all working in perfect harmony, which is very de- 
sirable, and unless all prophesy fails it is only a matter of time when the 
mines will be in operation generally. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John P. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


November 13, 1913. 

Bear Mr. Bowers: I have received the clippings regarding the strike which 
you have sent me from time to time. I am interested to keep in touch with the 
situation and hope the worst is over. We are profoundly distressed that such 
disorder, suffering, and bloodshed should result from the action of the labor 
leaders, and feel the sincerest sympathy with the employees of the company, 
who are forced to suffer, directly and idirectly, thereby. 

Very truly, 

John P. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers. 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


[Tho Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo T, M. Rowers, vice president and treas- 
urer 1 

November 18, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : I have not sent you much published matter In re- 
gard to the strike during the lust few days, as we have been having a season 
of comparative quiet in southern Colorado. 

You will be interested to know that we have been able to secure the coopera- 
tion of all the bankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor, agreeing to back the State and lend it all the fuuds 
necessary to maintain the militia and afford ample protection so that our 
miners could return to work, or give protection to men who are anxious to 
come up here from Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together with some from 
States farther east. Besides the bankers, the clumd>er of commerce, the real 
estate exchange, together with a great many of the best business men, have 
been urging the Governor to take steps to drive these vicious agitators out of 
the State. Another mighty power has l>een rounded lip in behalf of the opera- 
tors by the gathemg together of fourteen of the editors of the most important 
newspapers In Denver, Pueblo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, Colorado Springs, and 
other of the larger places in the State. They passed resolutions demanding that 
the governor bring this strike to an end, as they found, upon most careful ex- 
amination, that the real Issue was the demand for recognition of the union, 
which they told the governor would never be conceded by the operators as 90 
pet* cent of the miners themselves were non-union men, and therefore that Issue 
should be dropped. 

Still the governor hobnobs with Hayes, Lawson, McLennan, and the rest of 
the gang, and either refuses or begs for more time to bring the strike to an 
end or to amply protect the operators in bringing in outsiders to take the 
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places of those who have left the State and those engaged in these murderous 
assaults whom we refuse to take back under any circumstances. Yet we are 
making a little headway. 

There probably has never been such pressure brought to bear upon any 
governor of this State by the strongest men in it as has been brought to 
bear upon Gov. Ammons. We have published statements of the earnings of 
the miners, which the agitators disputed, and the governor expressed great 
doubt as to its accuracy. In order to force acknowledgment, we requested the 
bankers to recommend three expert accountants to examine our pay rolls, 
books, etc., which they did yesterday. The governor appointed these men and 
they are now in our office checking up and their report will be published. 

While we are meeting with enormous losses we are making friends by the 
thousands in the State by giving to the public all of the data proving our 
splendid treatment of our men, not only in making it possible for them to 
earn more money than in any other bituminous coal section of the country, but 
showing the public what we have been doing in the way of improving the con- 
dition of our miners and their families. We have won the cordial support of 
the leading papers of the State and have won over several men who formerly 
supported labor unions and the agitators, so we get some comfort and a good 
deal of satisfaction in having our efforts recognized, covering the past live 
years, in the upbuilding of our company morally, commercially, and finan- 
cially, through the reports of the strong men connected with the business organ- 
izations, bankers, and others, who have been given all the data and informa- 
tion desired — which has been an eye opener to most of them. 

Personally the strain has been very great on Mr. Welborn, who has been the 
recognized leader among the operators. He has not spared himself day or 
night, and but for his vigorous make-up, would have been unable to stand up 
under the weight loaded upon him. I mention this so that you may know how 
valuable a man he is when placed in the most trying circumstances that any 
official has ever been called upon to encounter in dealing with labor unions 
whose leaders in this State can not be regarded as anything less than assas- 
sins. 

Personally my hope is to be blessed with enough mental and physical strength 
to be able to stand four square until we win a righteous victory. 


Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York , A 7 . Y. 


Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


November 21, 1013. 


The following is a copy of telegram received to-day and my reply thereto: 


“The governor of Colorado has asked me to lend my efforts toward settlement 
of coal strike there. He says the situation is critical and growing worse 
hourly. Can you help by using your influence to have representatives of coal 
companies in Colorado meet representatives of miners with view to finding a 
mutual basis for settlement? I will be at Albany Hotel, Denver, November 21, 


remaining indefinitely. 


W. B. Wilson, Secretary.” 


« your telegram of November 20 asking that we use our Influence to have 
representatives of coal companies in Colorado meet representatives of miners 
is at hand. So far as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is concerned the matter is 
entirely in hands of its executive officers in Colorado. They have always been 
quite as solicitous for the well-being of the employees as for the interests of 
the stockholders. The men who have brought about this strike are not repre- 
sentatives of our miners, as only a small percentage of our men are members 
of unions, and all but an inconsiderable fraction of those who are have pro- 
tested against the strike. The action of our officers in refusing to meet the 
strike leaders is quite as much in the interest of our employees as of any 
other element in the company. Their position meets with our cordial approval, 
and we shall support them to the end. The failure of our men to remain at 
work is due simply to their fear of assault and assassination. The governor 
of Colorado has only to protect the lives of the bona fide miners to bring the 


strike to a speedy termination ” 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 
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November 22, 1013. 

Dear Mb. Rockefeller: We are in receipt of your telegram of last night, 
giving telegraphic correspondence between Secretary of Labor Wilson and 
yourself. Your telegram has been shown to all the members of the executive 
board, in whose behalf I want to express appreciation for your splendid sup- 
port and for the reply you made to Secretary Wilson. 

Numerous conferences are being held day and night, and it is the opinion 
of the coal operators generally that the officials representing the United Mine 
Workers of America are all hunting for a hole, however insignificant, through 
which they can crawl without disgracing themselves before the membership 
in their failure to make the coal miners’ strike general and cause complete 
tie-up. 

There are fully 50 per cent of the miners working in the State, including 
both the northern and southern fields, while it is estimated that one-half of 
the miners, the most of whom were forced to strike, have left the State, which 
is both an advantage and a disadvantage to the strikers. The disadvantage 
comes from the reduction in fighting force in event of an outbreak, while it is 
to their advantage to have the men leave, as it relieves them from the burden 
of support. 

All the hot air in regard to bad conditions and unfairness, so far as the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is concerned, has evaporated. The only thing that 
is demanded now is a conference so that they can claim recognition of their 
union. 

This strike has brought to the front an issue which will secure the attention, 
and I believe the cooperation, of the business men of the country regardless 
of political affiliations — to force candidates for office to come out into the open 
and declare their attitude toward the rights of employers and employees to 
run an “open shop.” We all know that the politicians have been giving organ- 
ized labor sops for the purpose of securing their votes regardless of the fact 
that the great mass of laboring men have no connection with labor unions, 
including the millions of farmers and men enegaged in a variety of other 
occupations. 

Hundreds of men, including many State and some national officials, have 
become alarmed since the uncalled-for and vicious demand of the union leaders 
in this State for recognition of the union and suppression of the open shop. 
It has become a matter of such importance in these last few weeks that it will 
doubtless be one of the great issues in politics in 1910. I believe there is no 
man in either Republican or Democratic Parties who would dare to come out 
in opposition to the open shop. So long as the politicians can ride two horses 
going in opposite directions ut the same time without attracting the attention 
of the public, they are reasonably safe, but that time is coming to an end, and 
I believe that in the long run good will come from this unwise action on the 
part of labor leaders to force fully 90 per cent of these miners out of the oj)en 
shop and Into the union, contrary to their wishes. They have so overreached 
the bounds of reason and common decency as to attract attention everywhere, 
and this Is what Is needed to awaken the men who have the good of the country 
at heart to oppose and finally defeat unions of every sort from becoming 
dictators to both employer and employee with the hope that they will eventually 
control the affairs of the State and Nation. 


Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowebs. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York , N. Y. 


November 24, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Bowers : I have just read with the utmost interest your letter to 
Mr. Gates of November 33; also your letter to President Wilson of November 8. 
In the latter you have set forth fully and clearly the position of the fuel com- 
pany. It would seem as though only one conclusion could be drawn therefrom. 
In the former you tell of the recent history of the strike in a way which brings 
home to us with fearful clearness the sorrow and horror of it all. You and 
Mr. Welborn are frequently in our minds, and we have none but words of the 
highest commendation for the energetic, fair, and firm way in which you have 
handled this very trying matter. At the same time we have the utmost sym- 
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pathy for the unfortunate employees of the company, who are suffering so 
severely, directly and indirectly, as a result of this conflict of labor which has 
been forced upon them much against their wills. There can be but one outcome, 
and we only hope it may be speedily attained. 

I sent you on Friday night by night letter a copy of Secretary Wilson’s tele- 
gram to me and my reply. We are with you to the end. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowebs, 

Colorado Fuel <£ Iron Co,, Denver, Colo . 


{The Colorado Fiu*! & Iron Co., Denver, Colo L. M. Bower*, vice president and treas- 
urer.] 

November 28, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : I am in receipt of your favor of November 24, which 
has been read to all of our executive officers, and I can scarcely express our 
appreciation of the support you are giving us. 

Secretary of Labor W ilson has been here for some time and suggested to 
the governor and to the labor leaders here that the operators consent to a 
conference with our own men, who are old members of the union, to which we 
agreed, the governor acting as chairman of the meeting. The conference began 
at 10.30 In the morning and lasted until 1 Wednesday night, the proceedings 
of which and its outcome is partially given in the clipping inclosed herein. 
As we have maintained, there are no important differences between the oper- 
ators and their miners, which the governor admits is true. 

Yesterday the labor leaders got after these three miners who noticed the 
governor that they would not approve the conclusions reached by the governor 
and Secretary of Labor Wilson. So the matter settles down squarely upon the 
proposition of recognition of the union and the abandonment of the open-shop 
policy or the strike will continue indefinitely. 

You will notice In the clipping that Secretary Wilson suggests an arbitration 
board, but this seems to me a useless proceeding, for the reason that if the 
labor leaders refuse to favorably consider Mr. Wilson’s recommendation they 
will refuse to call the strike off if an arbitration board Is selected. I see a 
* nigger in the woodpile” in Secretary Wilson’s proposition to have an arbitra- 
tion board consider two points, one of which is <o) the question of an increase 
In wages, which if the board granted, however slight it might be, then the 
labor leaders would declare the country over that they had gained a victory 
over the operators and forced them to make a concession, which we do not 
propose to permit in any circumstance. 

I can see no particular objection to the formation of an arbitration board as 
suggested by Secretary Wilson, providing the three miners are nonunion men 
who have remained in the employ of the coal operators during this strike, 
but to this I am sure that neither Secretary Wilson nor the labor leaders would 
consent. What they want is to get on the board three striking miners who 
are union men, and they would keep up a {crpetua! controversy on one hun- 
dred and one little technicalities, which the lator leaders are notorious for 
doing wherever union men are employed. 

I will Inclose herein or forward to yon later in the day copies of President 
Wilson’s reply to my letter of November 8 and my answer to all of the points he 
raised. You will notice In his letter that he dodged all the essentials, excusing 
himself In a way that men usually take when they have the worst of the argu- 
ment, and he falls back onto arbitration law and the spirit of the times. My 
reply to the President indicates our appreciation of compliance with the law, 
and also states that we are in harmony with the spirit of the times in arbitrat- 
ing differences between employer and employee if any exist, as well as our 
desire to satisfy the public through the good offices of unbiased men, as set 
forth In my third paragraph. I also bring to his attention the importance of 
the avowed purpose of labor leaders all over the country to force the closing 
of all open shops, which is really the most important part of my letter. 

I have never known the public mind to shift with the rapidity that it has 
during the past 10 days and since Secretary' Wilson’s anarchistic address at 
Seattle. Hundreds of thinking men who have been practically neutral in this 
coal strike now are outspoken when they see the trend toward the closing Of 
the open shop and domination by labor unions in all Industries of this country. 
Editors and men in high positions in political life are askng us whether nr 
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not we are going to fight this issue to a finish. They have become alarmed as 
they learn the facts in regard to this coal miners’ strike, unquestionably called 
with the approval of Secretary Wilson, who, together with men high up in 
labor-union ranks, are making this coal miners’ strike a test case, ^hich, if 
successful, will warrant a national campaign to force the closing of open shops 
throughout the country during Secretary Wilson’s retention in President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet. My reference to this matter being a national Issue iu my letter 
to President Wilson was to give him a hint that any such attempt on the part 
of the Department of Labor supporting labor-union leaders in this movement 
would not be tolerated by the American people. 

We are satisfied, all of us, that since the receipt of our letters by President 
Wilson and your reply to Secretary Wilson's telegram the latter has been 
prompted to labor for any sort of a compromise, to which we shall never consent. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John IX Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York , N. Y. 


December 1, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Bowers : Mr. Rockefeller asked me to acknowledge on his behalf 
your letter of November 28 inclosing copies of President W ilson’s letter to you of 
November 18 and your reply of the 25th, together with the newspaper clipping, 
and to say that he fully approves of the position you have taken in the corre- 
spondence with the President and in the handling of the matter in general. We 
think you and Mr. Welborn are treating the matter in a very wise and firm way. 

He asked me to submit for your consideration, merely for what it is worth, a 
suggestion which I have made to him. The President says : “All that Is asked 
is that you agree to arbitration by an unbiased lward. * * * The questions 

at issue ought to be submitted to some body of men who can make tin impartial 
determination of the case on its merits. If the investigation led to nothing wore 
than a full understanding of both sides of the case by the public the air would 
be cleared and the basis of settlement would, I venture to predict, become 
obvious.” It seems to me that the President is confusing two entirely different 
things — one the question of arbitration and the other the question of investiga- 
tion and making public the facts. I think your position in refusing to submit 
to arbitration under the conditions is unassailable. I suggest for your consid- 
eration whether it might not be a tactical advantage to say that while we refuse 
to consent to arbitration we are not only willing, but we strongly urge an inves- 
tigation of all the facts as to the relations between the company and its em- 
ployees and the circumstances leading up to this strike. Your letter offers to 
assist the President in making a thorough investigation of the riot and destruc- 
tion that has been going on, but what I have In mind is whether we eau not go 
further and court an investigation Into the whole question. If I understand the 
facte correctly, I am satisfied that a thorough investigation, made by a body 
of men of character and ability and fearlessness, would turn public opinion so 
overwhelmingly in favor of the operators that t lie strike would have to come 
to an end. The investigators should not be politicians, lmt we might .suggest 
that the President appoint any three Federal judges, thus guaranteeing that the 
investigation would be made by men whose positions were not dependent upon 
the votes of the labor unions, who were in the habit of investigating facts, and 
who would be willing to tell the truth and w ho would dare to tell the truth. 

Please understand that this is merely submitted for your consideration, with- 
out any attempt whatever to influence your action in the matter if for any 
reason you deem it wiser not to follow it up. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. Murphy. 

Mr. L. M. Bow t ers, 

The Colorado Fu cl <£• Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


[Telegram. 3 

Denver, Colo., December 2 , JV13. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York: 

Federal grand jury have Indicted practically all officers of United Mine Work- 
ers* Union, and a score of strike leaders. 


L. M. Bow ers. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department, L» M, Bowers, 

chairman.] 


December 6, 1913. 

Dear £1r. Murphy : Replying to your favor of the 1st. On the surface the 
President’s suggestion looks plausible, but we are too well advised to believe 
that it would be possible to secure an impartial committee named by him. He 
knows perfectly well that there was not an atom of difference between the com- 
pany und the miners, but, oil the contrary, entire satisfaction. He has been 
advised that there has been three impartial committees who have made a fair 
and thorough investigation, and all reported to the governor that they found no 
good reasons for calling this strike. He also knows that his representative, the 
Secretary of Labor, has been here for two or three weeks, but he may not know 
that when challenged to point out one thing that should be submitted to arbi- 
tration he could not do so, except to give these labor leaders the opportunity to 
“argue” for recognition and to force the shutting of the “open shop.” (The 
last dozen words are mine.) 

We know that the President will not ignore the head of the Department of 
Labor, but will let his {Secretary of Labor name the committee, if such an agree- 
ment was entered into, or else lie would direct him to demand tin end of the 
strike instantly. 

No whipping around the bush is necessary on the part of the President if he 
really wants to end the strike ; but he is too fearful of the labor voters who are 
in the unions to come out into the open and demand an end of the strike by those 
responsible for it. 

Secretary Wilson is regarded as one of the most determined fighters for union- 
ism in the country, and is the power back of United Mine Workers of America, 
and this strike was with his consent and is having his cordial support. Mr. 
Welborn, who, with the other two representatives of the operators, now believe 
that behind the soft voice of Secretary Wilson is the hand of Esau; that he is 
u cunning schemer and has tried during his stay here to trap the operators into 
same corner that the labor leaders can claim that they have won recognition of 
the union through him. 

It is a well-planned undertaking on the part of the labor-union leaders of the 
country to shut the “ open shop,” and It is their opportunity to do so, while one 
of their own confidential and most expert schemers is in the President’s Cabinet 
and the head of the department that can give the movement enormous encour- 
agement, if not direct and active support. 

The writer has satisfied himself that the labor leaders in charge would laugh 
at any report of any committee that would leave recognition of the union open 
for the operators to decide for themselves. So we prefer to let the President 
ask Congress to make the investigation and take our chances. We are ready 
and more than willing to face friend or foe in connection with our legal or moral 
responsibility as employers of labor. 

Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Starr J. Murphy, Esq,, New York. 


December 9, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: I have yours of December 0, and accept entirely your 
decision. In fact, as we have said many times before, we leave this matter 
entirely in your hands, having the utmost confidence in your Judgment and 
the way you are handling the matter. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. Murphy. 

Sir, L. M. Bowers, 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo . 


December 8, 1913. 

Dear Mb. Bowers : I am sorry to learn, from your penciled note of the 8d, 
that you are under the weather. It is hardly strange, however, in view of the 
severe strain which has been upon you these many weeks. You are fighting a 
good fight, which is not only in the interest of your own company but of the 
other companies of Colorado and of the business interests of the entire couptry 
and of the laboring classes quite as much. I feel hopeful that the worst is 
over and that the situation will improve daily. 
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Take care of yourself, and as soon as it is possible, get a little let-up and rest. 
Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver , Colo . 


December 22, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : If the governor had acted on September 23 as he 
has been forced to act during the past few weeks, the strike would have never 
existed 10 days. 

We used every possible weapon to drive him into action, but he was glove 
in hand with the labor leaders and is to-day, but the big men of affairs have 
helped the operators in whipping the agitators, including the governor. 

Now these fellows are cursing him without regard for common decency, so 
everybody is giving him more or less taffy to keep him from backsliding. The 
inclosed is a sample of the resolutions being sent to him, besides any number of 
personal letters. 

By the number of miners we are getting in from the South and East, we will 
have all we can work in a week or so. Of course, the coal trade is good for 
nothing after about February 1, except the railroads, and little money is made 
on their trade. 

I received a nice note from your father and in reply stated that I was feeling 
much better, though I am having miserable trouble with indigestion yet, which 
upsets me all over, especially my sleep. 

I have never known such widespread approval by all classes of business men 
as we are getting in our fight for the “ open shop.” 

We are paying the 4 per cent dividend for the last half of the current year 
on the preferred stock. 

I thank you for your suggestion to take a rest, but I have no expectation of 
taking even a day off before spring, unless I play out entirely. 

Wishing you and yours a “ happy holiday season,” I remain, 

Yours, very truly, _ 

' L. M. Bowers. 


December 26, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: Your letter of December 22, with inclosed clipping, is 
received. I note with interest the fact that the miners are rapidly going to 
Colorado from the South and East. I assume this means that conditions have 
become so nearly normal that business can be very generally resumed. It is 
most gratifying to feel that this struggle is so rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. . 

I know that father has followed the events of the past few months in con- 
nection with the fuel company with unusual interest and satisfaction. I am 
glad that you are somewhat better, and still urge you to be as careful as 
possible, so as to get your digestion in good condition again, even though you 
may not stop for a rest just yet. 

Thanking you for your holiday greetings, and wishing for you and yours a 
happy new year, I am, 

Very sincerely, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Denver , Colo . 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. L. M. Bowers, vice president and treas- 
urer.] 

December 30, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I am Inclosing herein letter No. 3, from President 
Wilson, and my reply. 

His Excellency had an excellent opportunity to end this correspondence 
upon receipt of my second letter, but unwisely, we all think, he allowed him- 
self to write another one, which, if from a less dignified statesman, would be 
regarded as a bluff, as he was well aware that the efforts of Congressman 
keating, of Colorado, and some other Representatives catering to labor unions 
have utterly failed to induce Congress to make an investigation. We are 
confidentially advised that President Wilson’s recommendation for a congres- 

38819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 9 27 
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sional investigation will be no more effective. Anyhow, he can meditate over 
his decidedly weak reply to my second letter and take such action ns he 
sees fit. 

We are mightily pleased that the President used the strong language he did 
in stating “ that a thorough investigation of the whole matter is necessary,” 
as it gave me an opportunity to include the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
United Mine Workers of America, and the Department of Labor, as the three 
concerned, and I hardly see bow they can he separated if the “ whole matter ” 
is to be investigated. So, on the whole, I am more than pleased to receive this 
third letter, which no shrewd business man would have allowed himself to 
have written, in my opinion. 

We now have in the southern fields all the miners that we can use to supply 
the mills, coke ovens, railroads, and the probable limited demand for domestic 
and other purposes from now on. 

As stated in my letter to the President, there are several hundred sluggers 
camped within the strike zone, who have rifles and ammunition in large 
quantities secreted, and we are facing a guerrilla warfare that is likely to 
continue for months to come. Assassinations and destruction of property will 
be attempted unless the indicted officials and labor leaders are tried and 
severely punished. 

I thank you most heartily for your suggestion of a rest, hut I can not pos- 
sibly anticipate this, unless I give out entirely. Insomnia is my trouble when 
worry induces indigestion and nervous dyspepsia, and I am considerably dis- 
turbed and am feeling the effects of lack of sleep ; but I am pretty well 
equipped with good nerves and expect to pull through without being forced 
to quit 

Yours, very truly, L. M. Bowers. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Ponvor, Colo. L. M. Rowers, vice president and treas- 
urer. ] 


January 8, 1014. 

Dear Mb. Rockefeller : The Federal court, after two days’ trial on the part 
of the Government, dismissed the case against us on the grounds of no cause of 
action before we had opened our defense. 

This case was the one against Judge Beaman and the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. to recover 160 acres of coal lands, valued, as they stated, at $1,000 an acre. 

This Is the last case of the Government against the company, unless the herd 
of Government politicians run out of a job and browse around to find something 
else over which to annoy us. 

Everything Is running along about as usual, with more or or less men de- 
serting the strikers’ camps every day, getting employment, if possible, in the 
mines where they had formerly worked. 

We have all we can employ under present conditions in the coal and steel 
market. 

Yours, very truly, L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


January 8, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: Your letter of December 30, Inclosing copy of President 
Wilson’s third letter to you and your reply, has been received and read with 
interest. I rather fancy that the correspondence has ended. It is most re- 
grettable that these armed trouble makers are still remaining in the labor 
camps, and we can only hope that the State government will take such action 
os will compel them to leave the country at an early date. 

Thank you for keeping us posted regarding these matters. 

Very sincerely, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr*. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, Denver, Colo. 
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2G Broadway, 

New York, April Ilf, id Ik* 

Dear Mr. Bowers: I inclose herewith a letter from the secretary of the In- 
dustrial department of the Young Men's Christian Association, with a pamphlet 
regarding their work. 

It may be that it would l>e worth while to consider the establishment, in 
connection with the steel mills, if not in the mining camps, of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association under the management of the industrial department. 

I send the data to you for such consideration as you and Mr. Welborn may 
see fit to give it. 

Very truly, 

Joiia* D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

urer. J 


I.. if. I lowers, vice president and treas- 
April 18, 1014. 


Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I am in receipt of your favor of the 14th, inclosing 
copy of pamphlet issued by the industrial department of the Y. M. G. A. 

There is no doubt that a small Y. M. C. A. building, including gymnasium, 
reading room, etc,, would be a good thing in the vicinity of our steel mills 
at Pueblo, but the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. could not possibly undertake the 
erection of such a buildiug or maintain it for some time to come. 

We have already lost in nine months, as you will see by our March report, 
$834,351.15, which will reach a million by the end of our fiscal year, and besides 
this an entire year’s profits are lost. This means at least two years of hard 
work, with conditions reasonably favorable, to put us in the condition we would 
have been in financially but for this strike. 

Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, X. Y. 


L'Che Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Coin. L. M. 

Ul’er.] 


Dowers, vice president and treas- 
Apbil 18, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Rockefeller : I have been so busy since I returned, and so few mat- 
ters of importance in connection with the strike have come up, that I have 
not written you. 

Speaking broadly, there is a decided weakening all along the line on the part 
of the labor leaders. We have reliable information that the United Mine 
Workers of America are pinched as never before for funds. The present week 
iu northern Colorado they cut off the relief of 140 miners, which has created 
a very bad feeling on their part, and as some of those who are still kept on the 
pay roll say, it is only a matter of time when they will all be cut off from any 
funds whatever. In southern Colorado the labor leaders are making a thorough 
canvass of the strikers’ camps and a very large number are to be eliminated 
from their pay roll when the canvass is completed. 

A matter of more significance, in my opinion, is the change of attitude of the 
local representatives of the union from that of the past few months toward the 
miners themselves. Heretofore they have constantly endeavored to encourage 
the miners to hold out, as victory was sure to be won. Now, instead of encour- 
agement, they dodge the issue nud in some cases deliberately undertake to 
offend the miners, expecting they will quit the camps and go back to work 
nud thereby relieve the organization from its financial burden, knowing that 
the strike has been a failure and that eventually the miners will have to shift 
for themselves. 

A large number of the militia has been withdrawn, but Mr. Welborn and other 
operators believe enough are retained to protect the camps, supplemented by 
our own guards. 

Another favorable feature is the organization of a military company of 100 
volunteers at Trinidad the present week. They are to be armed by the State 
and drilled by military officials. Another squad is being organized at Walsen- 
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burg. These independent militiamen will be subject to orders of the sheriff 
of the county. As these volunteers will draw no pay from the State, this move- 
ment has the support of the governor and other men in authority. 

On the whole, the strike, we believe, is wearing itself out, though we are 
likely to be assaulted here and there by gangs of the vicious element that are 
always hanging around the coal-mining camps. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Rowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York. 


[Article which appeared on the ticker of the New York News Bureau April 21, 1014.1 
MAY SEND TROOPS TO COLORADO COAL FIELDS. 

Denver. — A special session of the legislature may be called to authorize the 
sending of troops back to the southern Colorado coal fields, where a strike has 
been in progress for some time. Reports from the fields to-day are conflicting, 
according to dispatches sent to Adjt. Gen. Chase. The battle which was begun 
yesterday, and in which six persons are known to have been killed and seven 
others reported dead, was resumed at daybreak to-day. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., April 21, 19 1 4. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York: 

Following withdrawal of troops by order of governor an unprovoked attack 
upon small force of militia yesterday by 200 strikers. Forced fight resulting 
in probable loss of 10 or 15 strikers. Only one militiamen killed. Ludlow tent 
colony of strikers totally destroyed by burning; 200 tents; generally followed by 
explosions, showing ammunition and dynamite stored in them. Expect further 
fighting to-day. Militia being reenforced. Suggest your giving this information 
to friendly papers. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 


April 21 , 1914. 


L. M. Bowers, 

Boston Building , Denver , Colo.: 

Telegram received. New’ York papers have published full details. To-day’s 
news is appearing on ticker. We profoundly regret this further outbreak of 
lawlessness with accompanying loss of life. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, April 21, 191 

Dear Mr. Bow’ers : I have your letter of April 18 regarding the progress of 
affairs in connection with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of a letter from Frank J. Hayes, vice 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, to which, in conformity with 
the policy adopted by Mr. Welborn and yourself, I will make no reply. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel <£ Iron Co., Denver, Colo . 


[Telegram.] 


April 23, 1914. 


Mr. L. M. Bowers, a , 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver , Colo.: j 

Have any of the disturbances reported in your telegram of yesterday or those 
reported in to-day’s papers occurred in connection with mines owned by or 
with former or present employees of the fuel company? Please answer. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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[Telegram.] 


Denveb, Colo., Api'il 23, W14. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

20 Broadway , New York: 

None of the three mine tops destroyed owned by anyone connected with this 
company now or formerly. Reports of destruction of other mines incorrect. 
The situation in general to-day is critical. Militia being assembled and hope to 
reach disturbed district before night. 


L. M. Bo WEBS. 


I Telegram.] 


New York, April 23, 1914, 

L. JVI. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel *C- Iron Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Telegram received. Referring to my earlier telegram, were any of the people 
killed or injured or any of those taking part in the disturbances of the last two 
or three days present or former employees of the fuel company? Please wire 
full reports dally. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


t Western Union night letter.] 


Denver, Colo., April 24, 1914 • 

John 1). Rockefeller, Jr., 

20 Broadway, New York: 

None of our employees injured nor property destroyed yet. Much less dis- 
turbance to-day than was anticipated. Train with soldiers on way to strike 
district is causing anxiety. Fearing dynamiting or other mischief. 

L. M. Bowers. 


I The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo, executive department. L. M. Bowera, 

chairman.] 


April 25, 1014. 


Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Your letter of April 18 and 21 are at hand. I am 
returning herein the letter and cooperative agreement sent you by Mr. J. B. 
Cory, of Braddock, Pa. Mr. Cory is precisely sound in his argument placing 
the unrest and responsibility of strikes upon the labor parasites and the legal 
shysters. We have kept one copy of the contract. 

The situation in the States west of the Missouri River among the coal 
operators is a very difficult problem, as it is utterly Impossible to organize 
because of the great number of small mines owned by individuals and small 
corporations, so that no cooperative agreement has ever been possible. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. usually leads in fixing prices and conditions, which 
the larger companies usually agree to, and the smaller concerns also, if it is 
for their interest, but no dependence can be placed upon tlielr adherence to any 
working plan for any length of time. 

Again, in this present trouble the prices of mining and the Income of the 
workmen had nothing to do with this strike, as they were getting larger pay 
than in any bituminous coal mining district in the United States. If they had 
been working under an agreement similar to that suggested by Mr. Cory, they 
would have been driven out just the same. 

I have no suggestions to offer to you in regard to the letter of Vice President 
Hayes, only to say that an interview with him by yourself or any of your 
representatives would be spread over the United States in 24 hours, and the 
strike would not be called off by him unless the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
would agree to unionize the mines. 

If the matter was solely between the United Mine Workers of America and 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it might make some difference, but practically 
all of the coal operators of the entire State are concerned, many of them very 
large concerns, and some of them In northern Colorado, who had been under 
the domination of the United Mine Workers Of America for several years, were 
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forced to throw off the yoke four years ago, and have been operating their 
mines independent of the union at an enormous cost. It would therefore be 
Impossible for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to settle the disputes If we should 
yield to the demands of the union, as the operators of northern Colorado will 
never be in their clutches again. We have been given altogether too prominent 
a place in this trouble, us we only mine about one-tliird of the output of the 
State. 

I have received a large number of letters, telephone calls, and personal 
visits from prominent men in all lines of business and professions compliment- 
ing you on your testimony before the congressional committee. I have not 
sent any of them to you, knowing that you were getting innumerable compli- 
ments direct; although it is a pleasure to men, like yourself and the writer, 
who propose to do the right thing whether we have the approval or condemna- 
tion of others, to receive a bit of praise now and then. 

It may be proper for one who knows you so intimately as I do, to say that 
the estimate of your testimony for the good of this country, given in my hur- 
ried letter to you before leaving Binghamton, was not as strongly stated as 
that of scores' of men whom I have met and from whom I have received 


letters. 

We have a Congressman whose home is in Denver who is in some respects a 
character. There is no question in regards to his honesty, though he is some- 
times reckless in his use of the English language, but he is right in his con- 
clusions more than half the time, I am sure. I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing you letter of the Hon. George J. Kindel. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Coro., April 25, 101 5. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26* Broadway, New York: 

Generally quiet yesterday. Firing on one mine of Victor Co. began tlds morn- 
ing. Can not forecast future movement strike leaders and political demagogues. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram. | 

Aril 20, 1014. 

L. M. Bowers, 

Vice President Colorado Fuel cG Iron Co., Denver, Colo.: 

How many coal companies are involved in the strike? What proportion of 
their normal total output does your company represent. Answer 10 West 
Fifty-fourth Street. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Telegram.] 


Denver, Colo., April 2(5, 191%. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr„ 

13 West Fifty-fourth Street , New York City: 

Telegram received. Practically all of the mines in southern Colorado are in 
the strike. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. produce about one-third of the output in 
southern Colorado. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., April 27, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York City: 

Chandler mine, Victor property, surrendered Sunday afternoon after 80 
hours continuous fighting. Two mine employees known to have been killed. 
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City of Trinidad in hands of 500 or more armed strikers, including many 
fighting Greeks brought in from New Mexico. Washington telegrams state 
Chairman Foster to visit New York this afternoon for conference with Osgood 
and doubtless yourself under direction of President to undertake settlement of 
strike before Federal troops are called into action. This deluy may mean 
enormous loss of property and many lives. The strikers are increasing forces 
of men, guns, and ammunition hourly. In our opinion any proposition of 
Foster involving unionizing mines would be almost unanimously refused by the 
operators of Colorado; also anything he may press for temporary withholding 
Federal troops would be exceedingly detrimental and unwise. Immediate 
protection should be demanded and the parties responsible for calling this 
iniquitous strike should be forced to call it oif. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 

April 27, 1914. 

L. M. Bowers, 

Care Colorado Fuel d Iron Co ., Bouton Buildiny , Denver , Colo.: 

Had conference with Dr. Foster this morning. No basis of settlement was 
suggested which seemed to us likely to secure the consent of the mine operators 
of Colorado. Have wired the President the result of the interview; also the 
substance of your telegram regarding conditions and the necessity for sending 
Federal troops at once. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Telegram ] 


Denver, Coco., April 28, 1914, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York: 

Our McNally mine, which is small and Idle, was partly destroyed yesterday 
afternoon. None of our men were killed. Strikers now endeavoring to reach 
our Wulsen mine, a large and valuable property. We have fair number of 
militia and men well armed there and hope to prevent its destruction. In 
northern Colorado strikers started firing upon mine at Louisville this morning. 
This property, however, is very well protected. The President has not ordered 
out Federal troops, notwithstanding repeated appeals from the governor, 
chamber of commerce, hankers, coal operators, and numerous other organiza- 
tions, besides appeals from private citizens. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Trlogram.] 


Denver, Colo., April 29, 1914 • 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

13 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York: 

Telegram received. Not a person in our employ killed or injured. Our 
McNally mine worth probably $30,000. Only loss Forbes mine, Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co., destroyed to-day ; eight mind’s killed and several strikers. Num- 
ber not reported. A surgeon killed wearing Red Cross badge while dressing 
wounded soldier. Proclamations of both President and governor practically 
ignored by strikers to-day. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 


April 29, 1914. 


L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Would not the officers of the fuel company agree, and probably the other 
operators as well, to have some one or three disinterested men act as mediators 
between the various parties directly and indirectly engaged in the present tur- 
moil? Such mediators to have no powers, but simply to go from one side to 
the other, undertaking to formulate In definite terms the position of each, 
and then to act as negotiators in seeing whether anything could be done. They 


t 
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would talk with the various parties separately, privately, and confidentially,. 
No one would surrender any rights or make any committals by consenting to 
confer with such mediators. If nothing was accomplished, the mediators to 
make a public statement, setting forth in definite terms the position of each 
party, such a statement to be passed upon before publication by each party. 

Stabb J. Mxjbpht. 


[Telegram.] 


Denver, Colo., April 29 , 191). 


Starr J. Murphy, 

26 Broadway , New York: 

We all agree that such a scheme would be most unwise. It would simply 
string the matter along without the slightest possibility of a change of atti- 
tude on the part of the operators. Federal troops arriving and daylight begins 
to break. The statement of Mr. Rockefeller is being commented upon and 
cordially approved. Sentiment of good citizens decidedly favorable. Through- 
out State thousands of subscribers stopping muckraking papers, who are 
largely responsible for this outbreak of passion among the working people! 


L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 


L. M. Rowers, 

Boston Building, Denver , Colo.: 


April 29, 1914. 


If it is true as reported in the papers that any of our employees have been 
injured in the recent disturbances, I trust that you have already taken steps 
to provide fully for them and their families. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Western Union night letter.] 

Denver, Colo., April 80, 191J). 

John D. Rockefeu.fr, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York: 

Coal operators have wired reply to Dr. Foster which will be reported by 
Associated Press for morning papers. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., May 1. 

John D. Rockefeller, 

26 Broadway , New York: 

Operators sending Foster second telegram, including the governor's joint letter 
to the miners* committee and the operators, and the latter’s acceptance. This 
message will be published by the Associated Press. We are also wiring Con- 
gressman Kindei dates of our voluntarily giving our miners all the advantages 
that union miners received anywhere, which Congressman Keating incorrectly 
insists was done by us to forestall strike. Federal troops in strike zone and 
everything quiet. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 


New York, May 2, 191). 


L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 

Boston Building , Denver , Colo.: 

Newspapers publish brief statement with regard to second telegram from 
presidents 'of Colorado companies to Chairman Foster reiterating their willing- ^ 
ness to agree to settlement suggested by Gov. Ammons November 27* Hease 
wire us at once full copy of this telegram. If it includes Gov. Ammons’s letter, 
omit this part. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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New York, May 2, 1914* 

L. M. Bowers, 

Care Colorado Fuel d Iron Co ., 

Boston Building , Denver , Colo.: 

Referring to your telegram of May 1 regarding second telegram from opera- 
tors to Dr. Foster, same has not yet been published. Please wire me immediately 
its substance. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., May 2 , 1914. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Care Charles O. Hcydt , Graham Court , New York: 

Following message to Kindel : To correct Hon. Keating’s charges that the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not voluntarily grant to its miners all the ad- 
vantages of labor unions until compelled to do so to forestall a strike, we wish 
to advise you that a 10 per cent increase of wages not asked for was given op 
April 1, 1912. The circular advising miners to employ their own checkweighman 
was posted April 11, 1912, one year and six months before strike. This circular 
referred to the fact that the company had always favored miners employing their 
checkweighman and reissued for information of new men semimonthly pay day 
on February 1, 1913. and eight-hour day March 1, 1913, both unsolicited and six 
months before strike was called. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 

May 2, 1914. 

L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel <6 Iron Co ., 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Please telegraph me copy of your telegram to Congressman Kindel referred 
to in your telegram of yesterday. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., May 2, 1914 • 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York: 

Telegram received. Following is the introductory and closing paragraphs 
of the telegram sent Foster yesterday signed by all the operators and given 
to the Associated with understanding it should he published in full : 

“In connection with and as supplementing operators’ telegram to you last 
night, permit us to call your attention to the fact that ,on November 26 las 
in the governor’s office a conference was held between three of the operators 
and representatives of their former employees then on strike. It developed 
in the conference that the only obstacle to settlement was the strikers’ insist- 
ence upon union recognition. On November 27 the governor suggested in 
writing to those present at the conference a solution covering all points ex- 
cept recognition of the union. His letter was as follows: 

“‘The strikers refused to accept the terms of settlement proposed by the 
governor and approved by the operators and all the disorder and bloodshed 
In this State since November 27 has been due to this attitude of the officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers of America.’ 

“We still consider the plan of the governor legally and industrially sound 
and have never retracted our formal approval thereof.” 

L. M. Bowers. 

May 2, 1914. 

Mfi ti'M. Bowers, 

The Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., 

Boston Building, Denver , Colo. 

Dear Mr. Bowers : I inclose a clipping which appeared in the Evening Post 
last night entitled, “ Mr. Rockefeller’s concessions,” purporting to contain copies 
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of the Colorado statutes and intending to show that the granting of the eight- 
hour day, the right to cheekweighmen, freedom with regard to trading at com- 
pany stores, was all pursuant to law and not in any sense a concession made by 
the company. At your convenience we would be glad to have a statement of 
facts bearing on these points. 

Very truly, yours, 

Stake X Murphy, 


[Telegram.] 

May 3, 1914. 

* Messrs. Welborn & Bowers, 

Colorado Fa cl d Iron Co., Denver , Coio.: 

Mr. Bowers’s telegram of yesterday quoting text of operators’ second telegram 
to Dr. Foster received. We strongly urge operators to take a vigorously active 
position looking toward the acceptance by all parties concerned of Gov. Am- 
mons’s plan of November 27, and to outline a method by which the parties can 
now get together for the reconsideration of the matter from that point unless 
you already have some better plan in mind. Such action will demonstrate what 
has always been the fact, namely, that tl*e operators are earnestly desirous of 
doing all in their power to restore harmony. It may seem wise to the opera- 
tors to ask the good offices of the President and tin* governor in bringing about 
the above result 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Tfk't.'rnm ] 


L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Dourer, Colo.: 
Telegram received. Are operators proposing 
with Secretary Wilson? 


New York. Man •*/• 

to enter into communication 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Cot/?., May ) h J[H }. 

John D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

26 Broadu:ay, A <cu: York: 

Yesterday’s telegram received. Secretary Wilson is the official to force the 
union to reconsider Gov. Ammons’s proposition, as he was present at the con- 
ference with the operators and miners’ committee and on the surface seemed 
to regard the governor’s recommendation favorably. Foster is doubtless a 
cat’s-paw for Washington officials and the union leaders. They are evidently 
greatly disturbed and we believe will force the strike to be called off. The 
United States troops are restoring order and we have excellent reason to be- 
lieve that tlw* Government is getting some eye-opening reports froiu the field 
officers that will blacklist the union leaders as villains. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Western Union night letter.] 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York: 


Denver, Colo., May IP I J. 


Telegram received. Operators wiring President Wilson ti long comprehensive 
message covering important features. They deplore the injustice done you per- 
sonally and take upon themselves independent of you and the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. the responsibility of the conduct of the strike and refusal to arbi- 
trate or recognize the union. We do not join in that telegram, which will be 
given the Associated Press to-night There will be an attempt made to reach 
Secretary Y\ Ueon later. 

L. M. Bowers. 


[Telegram.] 

May 6, 19X4. 

L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

New York papers have not published operators* message to the President 
Please mall complete copy for our information. 


John D, Rockefeller, Jr. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

urer. ] 


L. IL Bowers, vice president and trees- 
May 6, 1914. 


Dsab Mr. Mubphy: Replying to your favor of the 2d. The criticism of Mr. 
Northrop in the New York Evening Post of May 1 is misleading in some respects 
plus half the truth in others. Our legal department has furnished me some 
rather hurried notes on the following points: 

Eight-hour law . — The present eight-hour law went into effect April 3, 1913. 
This includes not only miners and coal diggers, but all underground men. 
The old eight-hour law passed in 1905 included only coal diggers, who rarely 
ever worked even eight hours a day, and as they worked by the ton it made 
no difference to the company whether they worked four, six, or eight hours, 
but it makes a vast amount of difference whether or not the 40 per cent who are 
not coal diggers work 8 or 10 hours, as they are paid by the day. While we 
established the eight-hour day on March 1 and the law went into effect on 
April 3 It might look on the surface as though we had foreseen that this law 
would pass and wet the powder. But the facts are that we took up the matter 
of establishing an eight-hour day several months prior to 'the assembling of 
the 1912 legislature for the purpose of demonstrating whether or not we could 
so adjust our operations as to enable us to adopt the eight-hour day without 
serious loss, which we satisfied ourselves we could do, and it would have 
been adopted by our company whether the legislature passed that law or not.'' 
You will be interested to know that the senate committee having this eight- 
hour bill and all the other bills relating to coal mining in hand by agreement 
selected a subcommittee made up of five men, which included John Lawson, 
the United Mine Workers’ leader in this State and a member of the inter- 


national board of that organization, State Coal Mine Inspector Dalrymple, a 
union man, two engineers, Mr. Weitzel representing the C. F. A I Co. and Mr. 
Peart representing the Victor- American Fuel Co., and one independent engineer. 
Our Mr. Weitzel was selected by common consent of all concerned and was the 
man who practically wrote every line of the coal mining law of 1912-13, spend- 
ing more than a month here at the capitol. Time and time again he made 
concessions to Lawson and others and demanded some himself. The outcome 


is the present coal mining law, signed by all of the members of the committee, 
which the senate committee agreed to present without amendment or alteration 
if all members of the subcommittee recommended its passage. It is spoken 
of as one of the best coal mining laws passed in any State. 

Semimonthly pay . — The law referred to covering this point was considered 
unconstitutional and the supreme court was asked by the legislature to pass 
upon the constitutionality of the act and refused to aaswer the inquiry of the 
legislature. It is the opinion of lawyers that if the statute had been tested in 
the courts the act would have been declared unconstitutional. In any event 
no attempt was ever made to enforce it. It was absolutely a dead law and no 
individual or organization seemed to care enough about it to demand com- 
pliance in this State. As I have stated in a former letter, we were never asked 
to make semimonthly pay except in a single instance where a miner or two 
asked the superintendent if he thought we would be willing to pay that mine 
twice a month. This request was forwarded to this office and came up to me. 
Upon looking into the matter I found that In other States a semimonthly pay 
to coal miners had been agreed upon, and I felt that it would be brought up 
sooner or later. We therefore granted the request of this party and estab- 
lished a semimonthly pay throughout our mining camps. I will say in this 
connection that the writer did not know that there had ever been such a law 
passed, and if Mr. Welborn or any of our other officials knew It it hod slipped 
their minds or I should not have emphasized this point as I have done in this 
controversy. However, it must have been forgotten by the strike leaders, 
because I have never noticed their mentioning the existence of this old law. 

Checktoeighmen and scale inspection . — The statute makes it the duty of the 
county commissioners to appoint inspectors of weights and measures in each 
county, and at the time in question such inspector had been appointed by the 
county commissioners and was performing his duties and had inspected the 
scales in Las Animas County, where the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co In question are located. The statute also provides that in a county where 
there is no inspector the State Inspector of mines shall test the scales within 
a reasonable time after application is made to him by either the miners or 
owners or those who may be operating the mine. Under this statute Factory In- 
spector Brake or his deputy should not have inspected the scales in these mines. 
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In the testimony before the congressional committee Deputy Inspector Howe 
stated that he was instructing another deputy, Monlcal by name, in regard 
to testing scales, and they went to these mines, as reported. This deputy, 
Monical, as Howe’s testimony shows, was discharged for incompetency. From 
other sources we learned that he was a drunkard and could not accurately 
test scales, but he was an adept at lying about his work and was known to 
have been outspoken against the C. F. & I. Co., and there is little, if any, doubt 
that his report was absolutely false. Factory Inspector Brake, who is and has 
been one of the strongest opponents of the “open shop” in the State, was 
more than glad to incorporate this drunkard’s report into the testimony, so 
that he might give the C. F. & I. Co. a slap. He is an enemy of all the oper- 
ators, and the governor has been appealed to repeatedly to remove him, but he 
is able to retain his position through political wirepulling. The statement that 
the men could not have checkweighmen is, as you know, absolutely false. At 
Starkvllle there has been a checkweighman for 20 years, and this property is 
within 7 miles of Morley, both of which are operated by the C. F. & I. Co. As 
our attorney says, it is incredible that the Morley miners could not have a 
checkweighman if they had so desired, while the Starkville miners could. I 
will say in a word that where miners had their own checkweighmen for a 
while they have invariably refused to continue them and pay the few cents a 
month to the checkweighmen for that service. I am now speaking of the 
C. F. & I. Co. and have nothing to say about our neighbors in that connection. 
Monical reports that there are no scales at Segundo. The reason is that it 
is a coking plant and the coal is sent there from other mines for coking 


purposes. 

Company stores and antitruek act. — This act simply applies to the so-called 
“ scrip ” system, which was abolished by the C. F. & I. Co. a long time ago. 

Employment of armed guards.— Mr. Northrop quotes only a portion of the 
law. The part omitted reads as follows : 

“ Provided , That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to interfere 
with the right of any person, persons, or company, corporation, society, asso- 
ciation, or organization in guarding or protecting their private property or 
private interest, as is now provided by law; but this act shall be construed 
only to apply in cases where workmen are brought into this State, or induced to 
go from one place to another in this State, by a.ny false pretenses, false adver- 
tising, or deceptive representations, or brought into this State under arms, or 
removed from one place to another in this State, under arms.” 

Mr. Northrop evidently in his desire to serve labor unions failed to state that 
the United Mine Workers of America officials came here from other States, 
shipped in large quantities of arms and ammunition, and hired Sluggers from 
other States to use them, and violated the portion of the law which he dkl not 
quote; namely, “removed from one place to another in this State, under 
arms,” as that organization has been doing before and (luring the present strike. 

You appreciate, Mr. Murphy, that every one of us here is under a tremendous 
pressure, and we have an enormous amount of work to do ; in fact, our offices 
have been kept open night and (lay for most part during the last two weeks. 
Cots have been brought in and placed in the office of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Telegraph Co., where Mr. Welborn and other officers of the C. F. & I. Co., with 
other operators, could get a little rest at times during the night. Local and 
long-distance telephones were in constant use, and we had to have armed 
guards at our office and at the homes of some of us, so we have not been able, 
if we wished, to dispute the statements of the score or two of the representatives 
of yellow newspapers and muckraking magazines who have been here writing 
up "the Colorado strike war. As quiet is being restored and the public mind 
calmed and reversed very largely, newspapers ars asking for the facts now, 
having tired the people with their exaggerated and inflammatory Articles. 


Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowebs. 


Stabr J. Murphy, Esq., 

26 Broadway, New York, N. Y . 


It is possible my placing Mr. Peart with the V. A. I\ Co. should have said 
llocky Mountain Fuel Co. My secretary has gone home, so I will simply add 
this note. — B. 
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fTllo Colorado Fuel fc Iron Co., Denver, Colo. I,. M. Rowern, vice president- and tress- 
- urer.J 

May 7, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Murphy : I should have stated in my letter yesterday that the law 
passed In 1912 in regard to the employment of armed guards is being opposed 
under the “ recall and referendum ” act pased by the same legislature. This 
fact Mr. Northrop may not have known. It will come before the people again 
this winter. 

Under the heading “ Checkweighmen and scale inspection,” where I refer to 
Factory Inspector Brake, after the words, “ Incorporate this drunkard’s report 
into the testimony,” it should read, “ Incorporate this drunkard’s report into his 
(Brake’s) annual report.” 

Yours, very truly, 


Starr ,T. Murphy, Esq., 

26 Broadway, New Yot'lc, N . Y. 


L. M. Bowers. 


May 7, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Bowers: In the statement which Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., gave 
out to the press, he said that the eight-hour day, semimonthly pay, right to use 
checkwelghmen, freedom to deal at the company stores or not, and the increase 
of wages, were all made by the company voluntarily. The statement is now 
made by some of his critics that all these points, except the increase in wages, 
were covered by law, and that the company did not make the concessions until 
statutes were passed requiring them. He asks me on his behalf to find out what 
are the facts in this connection, and would be obliged if you could inform us 
when the statutes went into effect, and when the various matters above men- 
tioned were granted to our workmen, and what, if any, are the relations be- 
tween the granting of them and the statutes. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Starr J. Murphy. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Colorado Fuel <£■ Iron Co., Denver. Colo. 


[iviogram.] 


J. F. Welborn, President. 

L. M. Bowers, Yiec President, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo.: 


May 26, 1914. 


In his telegram to me of April 29, Dr. Foster said : 

‘‘William Green, secretary-treasurer of the International Mine Workers’ 
Union, makes public statement that the mine workers will waive any recogni- 
tion of the union or unionizing camps. If the President should suggest to the 
operators and miners that all questions affecting the relations between them- 
selves ami their present and former employees except the recognition of the 
union and the unionizing of the camps be submitted for adjudication to a board 
to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, to consist of mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and other Federal judges would the operators 
accept? Would not their acceptance be entirely consistent with the position 
which they took in November last in reference to the suggestions of Gov. 
Ammons, which position they reiterated in their telegram of May 1 to Dr. 
Foster? Would it not go far to remove the unfair criticism to which they are 
now being* subjected, and if accepted by the miners, would it not put an imme- 
diate end to the present controversy ? Would not the findings of such a board 
briug the facts before the public in an authoritative way, a result so greatly to 
be desired?” 

John D. Rockefeller. Jr. 


, [Western Union night letter.] 

Denver, Colo., May 26-27, 191}. 

John I). Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York. 

Your wire date in view of fact that two representatives of Government, 
one an operator apparently very favorably disposed toward our side of con- 
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troversy and other a miner, both appointed by Secretary of Labor Wilson, are 
now actively Investigating conditions here, and that a committee of six from 
our own legislature has just commenced similar investigation, it would seem to 
me inadvisable that matter be taken up by any other body at this time. It is 
opinion of Mr. Bowers and myself that the proposition made by Gov. Ammons 
In November, approved by Secretary Wilson and accepted by operators, and 
which at your suggestion we repeated to Chairman Foster, influenced Wilson 
in selection of his committee, or at least in one member of it, and that a report 
favorable to us from that committee is not improbable. Furthermore, Green 
and other officers of the International organization were reported to have 
repudiated the statement attributed to him that recognition would be waived. 
The points suggested by Gov. Ammons in November are all covered by our 
statutes and are being lived up to practically ail if not all operators. This 
fact seems to be now well understood by the people in Colorado, and public senti- 
ment outside of the most labor radical element is unquestionably strongly 
crystallizing in our favor. Newspapers generally, outside of Denver, some of 
whom have heretofore taken side of strikers, are condemning recent criticisms 
of operators and urging miners’ organization to call strike off. Two papers 
from Canon City, located in one of most important mining districts, showing 
change in attitude, have come to my desk to-day. Mr. Bowers left last night, 
and I am mailing him copy of your message as well as copy of my reply. 

J. F. Welbobn. 


{The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. ,T. F. Welborn, president.] 


June 23, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy: I am in receipt of yours of the 19th instant inclosing 
a clipping from the New York Times, reporting a statement made by J. A. 
Owenby at Washington last week. 

Much of what Owenby said was entirely without foundation, and I can not 
believe carried any real weight with the President or others in power at 
Washington. We must admit, however, that the average reader will not be 
able to determine just how much of what he said to believe, yet I doubt the 
advisability of taking any public notice of his remarks. He is most unreliable 
and is so regarded by practically all who know, him ; in fact, I understand 
that he is very much discredited by the present members of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., although lie had some strong influence over the late Mr. Morgan, 
who was a partner in his coal-mining venture in Colorado. 

It Is a fact that the policy of the Government with respect to the employment 
of men by Colorado coal operators Is working a very great injury on many of 
the small operators, and we have been encouraging them to make their appeals 
for relief direct to Washington. The policy is not pleasing to ns, but has not 
interfered with our operations where we were working a fair force of men 
before the Federal troops came into the field. If what Owenby said along this 
line, together with what some of the other operators have reported to Wash- 
ington, should make it possible for the coal operators to seek laborers generally 
within the State and outside, it would be helpful to us, and it spems to me that 
they must come to this before long, though I believe it will be accomplished 
only through the efforts of the so-called smaller operators. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Welbobn. 

Stabb J. Murphy, 

* New York , N. Y. 


August 1, 1914. 

Dear Mb. King. As yon have doubtless learned from the papers, the situation 
in the coal mines of Colorado is quiet. Practically all of the mines are in 
operation, the output being 70 or 80 per cent of normal, but quite all that 
present business conditions will absorb. Practically all of the men who are 
needed are obtainable. On the other hand, tent colonies are maintained in 
which some 1,500 or 2,000 strikers still reside. These tent colonies are a con- 
stant menace to peace and are only held in subjection by the presence of the 
Federal troops. If the latter were withdrawn, doubtless these unoccupied men, 
many of them, we believe, paid by the union to continue the disturbances, 
would renew artive hostilities. I wrote Mr. Welborn, the president of the fuel 
company, a few days ago, inquiring w hat the present status was of the various 
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committees or individuals appointed to undertake to terminate the industrial 
warfare. A copy of his interesting reply I inclose herewith. 

There would seem to be but two ways in which a permanent condition of 
peace can he restored. First, by the calling off of the strike by the United 
Mine Workers of America. That tills is likely to happen in the near future 
we have no definite reason to believe, unless the financial resources of the union 
are so depleted as a result of their industrial conflicts in several States that 
they can not much longer continue to support the striking miners. Secondly, 
by developing some organization in the mining camps which will assure to the 
employees the opportunity for collective bargaining, for ehsy and constant 
conferences with reference to any matters of difference or grievance which 
may come up, and any other advantages which may he derived from member- 
ship in the union. When we bad our first conference at my house, you remem- 
ber we discussed this matter and developed certain points which such an 
organization would include. I am wondering whether you can take the time 
to dictate, at your convenience, an outline of such an organization and send it 
to me for consideration. I think we all recognized in the conference above 
deferred to the many difficulties in the way of devising such a plan; at the 
same time, there were certain points which we agreed upon as essential. An 
outline covering these essentials and as fully developed as your experience and 
present thought might make possible is what I have in mind. The purpose of 
this outline would be to provide a basis for our further consideration of the 
subject and for our discussion of it with t lie officers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. While I recognize that after your studies have progressed you will 
feel yourself much better fitted to outline such an organization, on the other 
hand, it seems to me that a step of this kind is going to be the next move. This 
is only my personal opinion. I have not talked with my colleagues or with 
any of the officers of tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. aimut it. 

I understand that you are about to start on your western trip and that your 
time is fully occupied. I shall not expect a carefully studied or carefully 
rounded plan — simply a rough outline of those points which may occur to you, 
without extended thought but more as a result of your past experience with 
questions of this kind. I shall be In New York for the next 30 days or 2 weeks 
and shall be glad to hear from you at my office address. The accompanying 
editorial from the New York Times of July 30 is along the line of my suggestion. 

Very cordiully, 

J. *D. It., Jb. 


Hon. W. L. Mackenzie Kino, 

4 Orange Road, Toronto, Canada. 


[The Colorado Fnel A Iron Co., Denver, Colo. Executive department. L. M. Bowers, 

chairman.] 

August 10, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : Mr. W cl horn has shown me your letter of recent 
date in regard to our taking up the question of organizing a board to consider 


grievances of our miners. 

I have also read the copy of Mr. King’s letter to you in regard to the same 
matter, but I will not discuss that, as Mr. Welborn will doubtless take that up 
and reply to it himself. 

I, however, want to state some reasons why this matter should not be taken 
up at the present time. 

As you know, there is not now, nor has there been since the present manage- 
ment assumed control in 1907, any disagreement between our company and its 
miners. 

The strike was not entered into or called by or approved of by our miners 
but vigorously opposed by them, including the few labor-union miners long in 
our employ. „ 

This strike does not have in it a single feature usual in coal strikes. The 
word “satisfaction” could have been put over the entrance to every oho of 
our mines. 

The situation was unique and entirely different from ordinary labor troubles, 
in one and the most important one, in the history of coal strikes, that it was 
forced upon an unwilling body of men by an organization that the men was 
not in favor of and would not affliate with, because they were satisfied and 
wanted to continue the pleasant relations with the company, both the miners 
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and tlie company being prosperous and no differences existed, therefore no 
board to take up grievances was required or such machinery necessary. 

For us to take steps at the moment to form such a board would be regarded 
by the public as an admission on our part that some such committee or board 
was lacking prior to the strike and might perhaps have prevented it. 

To form such a board now would discount every utterance we have made and 
insisted upon, that there were no differences whatever and the strike was not 
forced because of any grievances or differences. 

The United Mine Workers of America could and would justly charge us with 
inconsistency and that we were forced to side-step and at last compelled to 
admit their repeated charges that the miners had no way to reach the managers 
with their grievances. 

We have known for some time that if we would agree to a joint committee of 
miners and operators being formed the strike would be called off and without 
recognition of the union being mentioned. Such a scheme was no longer ago 
than yesterday passed by the strike leaders here and submitted to the inter- 
national committee at Indianapolis, who meet there Monday next, who, in turn, 
are expected to submit it through Mr. Davies, one of the investigating com- 
mittee, to the operators. 

This trick they know would be a recognition of the union and they would 
shout it over the world that they had won the strike and our men set upon by 
a horde of organizers and run into the union and followed in a year or two 
with a strike and the open shop would be shut. 

Later on and after the strike is off, or worn out. the writer would favor and 
take an active part in joint conferences directly with our miners and undertake 
to form a scheme or plan that would give the miners a representative to whom 
they could go with any matter that they thought should be adjusted. I mean a 
board that would have a much wider field than investigating grievances and 
adjusting quarrels, but who would undertake to prevent quarrels — to suggest 
ways and means for the betterment of the miners in many ways and help solve 
the perplexing social conditions and a general uplift board, so to speak. 

There has been some cause for complaint, I think, in some coal companies 
because of the inability of miners to reach the officers higher up with their 
real or fancied complaints, but this has not been shown to be the case In the 
C. F. & I. Co. To remedy this would be one of the good features that a board 
would be expected to develop; they would be the “missing link” between the 
miner and the managers. 

At the proper time the writer will give his cordial support and will take an 
active part in formulating such a scheme and help to make it valuable to both 
the miners and the company alike not only to forestall trouble, but to bring 
about better* feelings and conditions for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

To take this up at the moment would be most unwise, in my opinion, from 
every viewpoint. I feel certain other operators would balk; the socialistic 
papers would charge us with dodging and hiding behind this eleventh-hour 
scheme to save our faces. The union leaders would use It as a club to drive us 
into some other corner. 


Our rugged stand has won us every foot we have gained, and we know that 
the organization is bankrupt in this field, while the big men in the union are at 
swords’ points because of their failure here. So to move an Inch from our 
stand at the time that defeat seems certain for the enemy would be decidedly 
unwise, in my opinion. 

The political gang at Washington are at their wits* end to find some way to 
get out of the pit they help these leaders to dig, so we are encouraged to stick 
to the job till we win. 


Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., X r cw York . 


A 

SKETCH OF MR. DAVID GRIFFITHS’S ACTIVITIES. 

David Griffiths was born at Gly-Heath, Wales, February 1, 1856. Betook 
up coal mining in his native country when 9 years of age. He came 'tto the 
United States in 1882 and almost immediately to Colorado. He entered the 
coal mines of the State as a miner, has filled the positions of fire boss, mine 
boss, mine superintendent, and was State coal-mine Inspector from 1895 to 
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1809. He took the examination for State mine Inspector twice, receiving the 
highest markings ever given anyone in the State, being 99.7 per cent and 99.6 
per cent. Mr. Griffith’s ready-hand knowledge of the geology of coal deposits In 
the United States is equal to that of anyone in the West. He has always taken 
a lively interest in the welfare of his workmen, showing the keenest apprecia- 
tion of the problems affecting their welfare. He is peculiarly fitted for the 
work which he is now undertaking, not only because of his broad knowledge of 
the coal-mining industry, but on account of the unequaled confidence reposed 
in him, not by the coal miners alone, but by others actively engaged in the coal- 
mining industry. 


26 Broadway, 

New York , October 3 } 1914 . 

Dear Mr. Welborn : I inclose a proof of the Atkinson report, which is about 
to be issued by the Federal Council of Churches. I have received a notice from 
the secretary of the council that the proof Is being sent to about a dozen persons 
representing the public and both sides of the controversy in order to give them 
an opportunity to criticize the report. I have been told, however, that no gen- 
eral comments will be printed, but only evidence submitted in opposition to 
statements made in the report, such evidence to be incorporated in an appendix. 

I have read the report so far as it relates to the Colorado situation and am 
impressed with its extreme feebleness. It adds absolutely nothing to the discus- 
sion, and its only statements unfavorable to the operators are assertions either 
wholly unsupported or inadequately supported by impressive illustrations. 

Will you please communicate to me your decision as to whether it will be best 
for you to take any notice of the report by correcting the more obvious mis- 
takes? My feeling is that it would be well to correct the more obvious mistakes 
and to ignore the hostile generalizations. 

Very likely a copy of the report has been sent directly to one or more of your 
associates, but your name was not on the list that was shown to me. Mr. Lough- 
ridge was to have a report, and will doubtless bring his copy to you. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

President Colorado l ud <C- Iron Co. y Denver , Co/o. 


Jerome D. Greene. 


[The Colorado Kind & Iron Co., Pmver, Colo. ,T. r. Welborn, president.! 


October 28, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Greene: I inclose herewith a brief statement in answer to some 
of the charges contained in L)r. Atkinson’s report. 

It has seemed absolutely impossible for me to find time to read the report 
and familiarize myself with the parts that ought to have attention from me, 
but Mr. Fred Herrington has given it some thought and prepared the Inclosed 
statement. 

If you think any parts should be left out, I am perfectly willing that you 
should rewrite the statement, modifying it as you see fit, and sign my name to it. 

I addressed it to no one, for the reason that I did not know to whom it would 
be sent. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. F. Welborn. 


air. Jerome D. Greene, 

^0 Broadway , New York , N. Y. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

It will require more space than is allowed me to answer the report of the' 
Rev. Atkinson on the many phases he has attempted to cover. Social and re- 
ligious, and even political conditions, are subjects upon which honest minds may 
differ. I shall therefore not enter upon a minute discussion of these phases, 
but submit to your readers a simple statement of facts which, to my mind, shows 
that “ right conditions of labor ” have existed and do exist in our mines. While 
we make no pretensions to perfect conditions, yet the fact that a great majority 
of our miners remained at work, a great many have returned to work during 
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t he past year, and more applications, are now being made for work by oar 
former employees than we have employment for argues strongly and convinc- 
ingly that us between the great body of our employees and murselves there is not 
now and never has been* any serious controversy. Moreover, the «iicomstanee» 
that a number of our employees left our service through fear, or for otter 
reasons, and went into otto fields ami have returned to us, bears true witness 
to the claim that we hare made — that our wages and our conditions of camp life 
are equal to> if not better, than those in any otto districts in this country. 

Rev. Atkinson, under the head of 44 Concerning wages/’ says: 44 It would be 
unwise to attempt to express my definite judgment as to whether the contentions 
of the miners or those of the operators are correct”; and under the title of 
44 Conclusions/’ subhead, “Concerning welfare work”: 44 No amount of welfare 
work, however admirable it may be in and of itself, will take the place of fair 
wages and right conditions/’ 

This company has not labeled its efforts in behalf of its miners as welfare 
work, nor designated such efforts by any other philanthropic term. It has done 
much, however, in practice toward glTiug its employees comfortable and healthy 
conditions, as well as good wages. As I have heretofore expressed myself, I be- 
lieve that the company could have done leas im this resjwt and given the sub- 
ject more publicity and met with greater favor in public opinion. There is one 
question, however, iuferentially stated in the above quotation, that 1 can not 
permit to go unchallenged, namely, that the earnings of our men are not exactly 
as we have from time to time published and quoted. This is a matter of simple 
calculation from our books and records, and not a matter of judgment. Two 
committees, acting independently, one appointed by the Press Association, of 
Colorado, and the other by the governor of the State of Colorado, examined the 
books and accounts of the companies, and reported that the statements put 
forth by the companies were correct. This information was available to Rev. 
Atkinson. The report of the governor’s committee is found at page 2687, Hear- 
ings of Congressional Committee. The Rou>se pay roll of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. was one which was made the subject of much comment. The gov- 
ernor’s auditors reported in the following language : 

“Ry request, we made a careful examination of the pay roll for the Rouse 
mine for August, 1913, and found the same to agree absolutely with the pub- 
lished pay roll.” 

*■ The statement of earnings of James Fyier for August, 1913, shows $50 de- 

' ducted under heading of 44 Drafts.” This was an advance on his wages before 


pay day. 

Rev.’ Atkinson says: “The coal companies are determined that their men 
shall not be organized.” Organization, or 44 recognition of the union,” has been 
the issue and, practically, the sole issue in the strike, but it has been between 
the 17. M. W. of A and the companies, and not between the companies and their 
employees. Indeed, our present employees, in a great majority, are outspoken 
against that organization. We admit that, in so far as it is proper, we win not 
permit that organization to unionize our employees against their will by the 
use of the gun and the torch, the arguments employed in this strike. 

So many matters have been touched upon by the Rev. Atkinson that have been 
answered by ns in other publications, that we take the liberty of inclosing you 
our letters to the President of the United States, and our pamphlet of the facts 
concerning the strike, which, we think, fully answers most of the phases touched 
upon by the report. In addition, we would respectfully refer you to an article 
on the subject, prepared by Dr. Berle, appearing in the October number of 
Biblietheco Sacra, and one by Prof. Seligman in Leslie’s Weekly. 

Yours, truly, 


J. F. Welbobn. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

December 11, 1914. 

* # My Dear Mb. Rockefeller : The feeling of satisfaction on the part of all of 
mover the calling off of the strike is by no means small 
It is unfortunate that trade conditions make it impossible for us to reeaapioy 
In the near future, if at any tine during this season, all of our former employees 
who have not participated in the violence against those who have remained at 
node. 

Out of the 22 mines that under normal conditions and for many years have 
worked steadily during the fall and winter, we have only 15 no m hr operation. 
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These properties are working 4.000 men, or about the same number ns they 
employed before the strike. This force represents approximately 70 per cent of 
the number employed at our 22 mines before the strike was called. Because of 
light business we are unable to keep the 15 mines working steadily. 

The shifting about that is common among coal-mine workmen will make It 
possible to reemploy a few of the old men from time to time, and we will straiu 
a point to give employment to those whose needs are most pressing. 

Our mine superintendents have been instructed to keep a complete record of 
applicants for work, taking into account the extent of their families and others 
dependent upon them, and preference will be given to those whose employment 
will result in the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Yesterday three of our former employees applied at the Rouse mine for work, 
and although every working place In the mine was full, the superintendent de- 
voted most of his day to rearranging his forces so as to start these men to 
work. 

The future must be very discouraging to the strikers who have remained ill 
the State and have now been set adrift at a time when most of Ibe winter is 


before them, and when the prospect for employment is so poor. 

It is hardly probable that relief by the labor organization will be continued 
for any considerable length of time, if at all, even to the most needy. And if 
those who have willingly accepted the teachings of lawlessness and defiance of 
the rights of others, together w ith men who ne\ er w orked in our proi>erties and 
who were brought in here for the purpose of engaging in the violence, remain, 
they may wreak their vengeance, if opportunity offers, oil the men wdiose only 
offense has been that they have remained at work. 

I don’t mean to paint a gloomy outlook; but I can not believe that the strike 
leaders who have directed the vicious lawlessness, and tlieir willing followers, 
will change in spirit merely through the calling off of the strike. 

We have been having a seasonable winter for a few T days, and if it continues 
very long it will stimulate the coal trade. Yet the dullness in the steel busi- 
ness, which has caused a reduction of about 50,000 tons per month in our use 
of coal at the steel plant, and the grently reduced consumption of locomotive 
coal by railroads, will. I fear, make it impossible for ns to m>i>en any more 
mines this season. 

Yours, very truly. 


J. F. Welbobw. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, V. V. 


20 Broadway, 

New York, December 15, 191 4. 


Dear Mr. Wklborn : Your letter of December 11 is received. In view of the 
great loss which has been suffered by the State of Colorado, the miners, the 
unions, and the operators, it is a source of profound gratification to all in- 
volved that the strike has been called off. At the same time we greatly deplore 
the fact that trade conditions are so slack, owing to the war and the general 
business depression, that it is impossible to find w T ork for more than a few, if 
any, of our former employees at this time. We can only hope that conditions 
will change at an early date. In the meantime, your Instructions to give the 
preference to men with families and others dependent upon them, so as to re- 
duce in so far as possible the hardship resulting from the lack of work, indicate 
an earnest desire on the part of the officers of the company, cordially seconded 
by the stockholders, that the law-abding employees who went out on strike be 
given the utmost consideration. * 

Very, truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

President Colorado Fuel Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


STATEMENT BY J. F. WELBOBN. 

December 17, 1914. 

In my letter of August 20, 1914, to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., in connection 
with a suggestion of W. L. Mackenzie King, the contents of both of which have 
been made public through the hearings of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
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tions, I referred to plans then under consideration of providing a method (more 
systematic than heretofore in use) by which our workmen could reach the 
higher officers of the company on matters in which they were concerned. 

I made further reference to the plan in my letter of September 18, 1914, to 
the President. 

The selection of Mr. David Griffiths for the extension and direction of the 
plan puts it into systematic operation, and we are sure will meet the require- 
ments in the situation where representation by committee has not been re- 
quested. Mr. Griffiths is peculiarly fitted for this work, over which he will 
have complete charge. The extent to which he enjoys the confidence of the men 
will make him their natural representative in any differences that they may 
have with the foremen under whom they work. If he succeeds in inducing the 
men to select their own checkweighman, as we earnestly hope he will, that will 
give them another representative. 


The Colorado Fi t kl & Iron Co., I 
Denver , Colo., December 15, 191 4 . 

To our employees: 

Mr. David Griffiths has been assigned to the duty of extending and directing 
the work of cooperation and general welfare among our employees. 

He will take up his work immediately and spend practically all of his time 
at the mines investigating and adjusting complaints. 

As he is well known to all of you, he needs no introduction, and I know he 
will receive the active cooperation of everyone connected with the company. 

J. F. Welborn, President. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.! 

December 18, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Since writing you on August 20, 1914, in answer 
to your letter of August 11, with which you inclosed a copy of Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie King's suggestions, we have been actively at work perfecting our 
plans to provide an easy means by which our employees could present their sug- 
gestions or grievances, if they had any, to officers of the company who would see 
that they received proper consideration. 

Now, that the strike is over and the chance for misinterpretation of our 
motive is to some extent removed, we are putting into systematic operation the 
plan embodying the results of our experience, and Mr. King's suggestions as far 
as seemed practicable. 

As will be noticed by the circulars inclosed, the plan is designated as the work 
of cooperation and general welfare, and has been placed under the direction 
of Mr. David Griffiths, a man peculiarly fitted for the work. 

Through our Investigation among the camps, we have found that general 
satisfaction still exists and that there is no demand, and apparently no desire, 
on the part of the men that they should have what Is termed a grievance 
committee. 

Occasionally some man will say that the doctor has not treated him right. 
Another will have some complaint of the treatment at the store. And some 
will think that they should have better working places in the mines. But these 
are nothing more than isolated cases, and the sentiment of the men seems, to me 
that they do not w T ant a committee for whose activities in handling complaints 
they w T ould have to pay (according to general practice) a larger figure than 
the same men would earn while at work about the mines. They are, also, in 
the main, opposed to paying the small sum that would be necessary in order 
to provide their own cheekweiglimen. 

ft Three workmen have been in my office in the last few weeks. One of them, 
& miner, came to ask me if we would provide a place in which to keep nn auto- 
mobile that he bad bought. The other two had been called before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations by a special agent of that commission, and after 
testifying, came of their own volition, and not by request, to see me, 
to All these men took occasion to say, without questioning, that they were earn- 
ing good wages and were satisfied with their condition. 

One of them who was quite talkative volunteered the information that if he 
had a complaint and the superintendent would not adjust it he would go to the 
officer next In authority, and finally to me if he did not secure satisfaction 
earlier. I assured him that lie should do just as he said he would. 
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All of these men said they did not want a checkweighman ; that they felt 
they were receiving full credit for the coal they mined ; and they did not want 
to pay 50 cents or $1 per month to employ a man of their own. 

I am referring to these instances for the reason that they fairly represent 
the character of discussions that, in the main, take place between the workmen 
and the department officers of the company visiting the mines. 

From another man, an Italian, I received a complaint not long ago of unfair 
treatment. The investigation of this complaint developed the fact that the 
man had worked in three different places within the past few months, and 
made four distinct complaints about his working conditions. The places about 
which he complained were readily taken by others, who made very good wages 
in them. This man’s last complaint was made about a working place in our 
Morley mine. By some rearrangement in an effort to satisfy him, the division 
superintendent, together with the mine superintendent and the underground 
foreman, found two other places in either one of which they would allow him 
to work — giving him his choice of the three. All were good places and all 
anxiously sought by other workmen, but this man declined to take either or to 
remain at the mine. The facts are that he was a chronic complainer and 
would probably never be satisfied in any place. 

This instance is mentioned to show the extent to which our superintendents 
go at a time when workmen are most plantiful to satisfy the men in our employ. 

Those cases, with a few others that have come under my personal observation, 
and the reports from four or five of our men in the fuel department, working 
in a general capacity that gives them access to all the mines, convince me that 
the plans consummated, which will be under the personal direction of Mr. 
Griffiths, will more than meet the requirements of the men, and when fully 
placed before the public ought to satisfy it. 

If anyone can induce our workmen to select checkweighmen, Mr. Griffiths 
is that man; and if he succeeds in this purpose, which we earnestly hope he 
will, their checkweighmen will be the natural personal representatives of the 
other workmen. Mr. Griffiths will himself be their representative in any differ- 
ences that arise between the workmen and either the superintendent, the doc- 
tor, or the store. He is probably better known to coal miners in the State 
than any other man and enjoys their confidence to a degree not equaled by 
that of any other man in the State. He has always been the friend of the 
mine workers, and will stand out for them and their interests. At the same 
time, he will usually be able to correct the impression of the worker whose 
grievance is only imaginary. 

We are establishing clubhouses at several of the camps, not only at places 
that have heretofore had saloons but at many other mines. We are providing, 
and to some extent equipping, the club buildings. The men will form their 
own club organization at each camp and operate it with men of their own se- 


lection. 

Knowing your deep interest in the work hero outlined and being uncertain 
ns to when I will be able to see you, I have written jou at some length. After 
the work in its present form is more actively under way I shall take the first 
opportunity of discussing ft with you and your associates. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Wklbobn. 


Mr. John D. Bockefetjer, Jr., 

26 Broadway, X c.r York, X. Y. 


December 30, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Weldor x : It was a great pleasure to us that Mr. Herrington was 
able to stay In New York for some days. I thoroughly enjoyed coming to know 
him more intimately and the opportunity for a number of leisurely talks with 
reference to Colorado interests. At my request, he will tell you more fully than 
I could write of a number of things which we talked over. 

I am Inclosing for your Information copy of a letter prepared by the com- 
mission, of which Mr. Low is chairman, appointed by the President to help 
bring about, if possible, better relations between the coal operators and the 
coal miners of Colorado, which letter I read to Mr. Herrington but retained to 
have copies made. The commission Is disposed to send this letter to the 
president of each of the mining companies in Colorado. I have told Mr. Low 
that the spirit in which the letter Is written seemed to me well calculated to 
assure the operators of the friendly and helpful disposition of the commission. 
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In due course, together with the other operators, you will receive this letter 
from the commission. It occurred to me that the accompanying memorandum 
might contain points which would be suggestive to you in making your reply* 
Our feeling here is that, the strike having been terminated, it will be the 
wish of all those connected with the fuel company to introduce as rapidly as 
may seem expedient the various progressive steps in such a plan as your fur- 
ther thought will suggest, looking tow T ard the prevention of a possible recur- 
rence at any time in the future of the disorder and loss on every hand wiilch 
has resulted from the recent strike. At my request Mr. Herrington told me 
of the tentative plan which you and he had considered, and in our several 
conferences I undertook to develop the idea with him more fully. We believe 
that the adoption of some such plan as this will be in the interest of the 
employees of the fuel company and of the stockholders; that it will reflect 
credit upon the president of the company ; that it will iasure the cordial and 
hearty good will of the employees; and that it will win for the company many 
friends, both in the West and in the East, among business men and State and 
Government officials. Its adoption would only be in line wirh the position which 
you took in your letter to me of last August, written after the receipt of my 
letter accompanied by certain suggestions of a plan for cooperation. I believe 
that after it has become effective it will render increasingly easy your work in 
the management of the company. At the same time I believe that you share 
with us the desire to show all deference and courtesy to the President's com- 
mission, and our feeling that their approval of your plans and, if necessary, 
their cooperation will help materially in securing the approval not only of the 
administration but of tlie public at large. 

Very sincerely, 

John I>. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

President Colorado Fuel <f Iron Co., Denver , Colo. 


[Telegram.] 

Denver, Colo., December 2'/, !/>/{. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York City: 

Press reports of distress among families of strikers practically without 
foundation, both as to their condition and number of children in families. 
Thorough canvass made of southern Colorado shows but 15 families in Lud- 
low, none of which are in want. Smaller numbers in other tent colonies. 
Small number at points other than Ludlow were short of shoes and clothing, aud 
their wants supplied by coal companies for whom heads of families formerly 
worked. Superintendents and store managers at our idle mint's where former 
employees are living have been instructed to see that no suffering occurs. At 
Starkvllle no workingmen are living In their own houses, anti have been given 
permission to mine coni for their wants. In accordance with our usual custom, 
we hove distributed presents of candy anti other articles to all children in our 
camps, numbering about 3,000, which include those of former strikers. 

J. F. Welborn. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. ,T. F. Welborn, president.] 

April 5, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: On March 1 Mr. Heydt wrote me asking that 
certain information regarding the Colorado Industrial Co. and the Colorado 
Supply Co. be furnished in order that you might be able to answer questions 
with respect to these companies asked by the Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations. , ^ , 

The Colorado Industrial Co. was organized in August, 1904, In connection 
with the refinancing of the Colorado Fuel k Iron Co. Its capital stock of 
$20,000 was owned entirely by the Colorado Fuel k Iron Co. Its property con- 
sisted of coal lands, iron lands, and stocks and bonds of the Colorado k Wyo- 
ming Railway Co. and the Crystal River Railroad Co., the railroads associated 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. , ^ , 

In June, 1913, the Colorado Industrial Co. was merged with the Colorado 
Fuel k Iron Co. and ceased its corporate existence. 

The Colorado Supply Co. is engaged in general merchandising business, hav- 
ing wholesale and retail stores lu Pueblo uud Trinidad and retail stores at 
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mining camps 6t the C. F. & I. Co. Its authorized capital is $1,000,000, of 
which $678,000 is outstanding. None of the stock was ever owned by the Cole* 
rado Industrial Co. A11 of it is and has for some years been owned by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Welbobn. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER, JR., EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

The Roxborough, 

Ottawa , August 6, 1914. 

Dear Mb. Rockefetxer : As stated in my wire to you, I did not receive your 
letter of August 1 until the late mail on Thursday, the 4th. The announcement 
of the declaration of war between Britain and Germany came a few hours later. 
Pressing duties arising out of this exceptional circumstance made it Impossible 
for me to get off a letter to you yesterday, as I had hoped, and may necessitate 
this letter being less in detail than I should like. However, please do not hesi- 
tate to write or wire me on any point and do not hesitate to suggest my coming 
to New York to see you if you should desire this. I shall he quite frank in 
stating if it is impossible to get away for 48 hours. Just now I am with Sir 
Wilfrid most of the time, as this seems to afford an opportunity of service 
greater than any other which it is possible for me to hope to render in the 
present crisis. 

The western trip has been called off owing to the war, and, as you may have 
noticed, the Canadian Parliament has been called for a special session to open 
a week from Tuesday. It is hardly probable that this session will last any 
length of time, but while it Is on and until there is something decisive in the 
European situation I almost feel that I owe it to my country to stay here and be 
available In contingencies that may arise. Under these circumstances I am 
inclined at this time of writing to feel that notwithstanding the cancellation of 
the western trip you will think I am taking the right course if I hold to the 
original intention of not giving my time wholly to the work of the foundation 
until about October 1, as originally planned. On the other hand, the cancella- 
tion of the western trip makes possible an earlier announcement of my asso- 
ciation with the foundation, if any useful purpose might be served by this. If 
in the Interests of the foundation it would seem desirable to make the announce- 
ment in the near future, I should be glad to confer with Ml*. Greene, Mr. 
Murphy, or yourself as to the time and form in which it could best be made, 
having regard to the work itself. 

Coming to the Colorado situation, I agree with you in believing it to be 
extremely unlikely that the United Mine Workers of America will call off the 
strike. They might be willing to drop open active support by degrees, but I 
am inclined to think that where recognition lias been the principle for which 
they have been fighting they will not openly abandon the struggle with anything 
short of what they may be able to construe as such. 

It may be, however, that organized labor in the United States will realize the 
opportunities and handicaps likely to come to certain industries through the 
changed conditions of Europe and will be prepared to cease hostilities where 
industrial strife at present exists in order that on the one hand labor may reap 
with capital a fuller measure of the harvest or, in industries that may be differ- 
ently affected, protect Itself against consequences that are certain to arise. 
I fear that the view likely to be taken by some of the leaders may at the outset 
be the shortsighted one of endeavoring to persuade their followers that the 
opportunities which may come to American capital through the crippled condi- 
tion of Industries elsewhere will induce a recognition which under less favor- 
able circumstances might not be granted. This is almost certain to be the 
immediate effect, and I think you are wise, therefore, in dismissing altogether 
from your mind the possibility of the United Mine Workers calling off the 
present strike, even if, under any circumstances short of recognition, they would 
be likely so to do. It will not be very long, however, before the inevitable 
effects of the European war on American labor conditions are certain to make 
themselves felt, both because of the scarcity of capital available for investment 
and the crippled condition of industry on the other side, and once this becomes 
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apparent the unions will have to revise considerably some of their present 
policies 

Having regard to the more cordial relations between labor and capital, which 
it is hoped the foundation may be able to effect, it would be fortunate, indeed, 
if you could, out of the changed conditions which this European war is certain 
to produce, find a means of restoring industrial peace in the United States in 
industries, such as coal and fuel, where there is a certainty of a direct bearing. 
It may be that among those who are embarrassing the situation in Colorado 
there are many foreigners who may feel compelled to return to Europe, and 
that may prove an immediate factor of importance. Looking at the ultimate 
rather than the immediate effect, there is, speaking generally, going to be a 
large amount of unemployment as a consequence of this war, and once the war 
is over thousands of men and their families in the Old World are going to seek 
future employment here in the New. In certain industries it is going to be easy 
for employers to find all the labor they desire, and unions will be confronted with 
a new problem. Recognition, simply for the sake of recognition, is going to be 
seen to be less pressing as an immediate end than that of maintaining stand- 
ards already existing, and may rightly come to regard as their friends and 
allies companies and corporations large enough and fair enough to desire to 
maintain these standards of their own accord. For the unions to take a differ- 
ent view will certainly mean to lose the substance of fair conditions while wast- 
ing resources in figlUing for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to me, 
lies a possible avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions in 
Colorado. 

The possibilities here set forth might be pointed out by employers in a per- 
fectly frank and open manner. It might be said with equal frankness that 
were it desired to profit by such a situation, employers may seek later to 
enforce individual agreements with all men desiring to enter their employ; 
may even consider, as some doubtless will, altering conditions of employment 
to their supposed immediate advantage. Between the extreme of individual 
agreements on the one side, and an agreement involving recognition of unions 
of national and international character oil the other, lies the straight acceptance 
of the principle of collective bargaining between capital and labor immediately 
concerned in anv certain industry or group of industries, and the construction 
of machinery which will afford opportunity of easy and constant conference 
between employers and employed with reference to matters of concern to both, 
such machinery to he avowedly constructed as a moans on the one hand of 
preventing labor from being exploited, and oil the other, of insuring that cordial 
cooperation which is likely to further industrial efficiency. 

Granting the acceptance of the principle outlined, the machinery to he de- 
vised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity with a minimum 
of interference in all that pertains to conditions of employment. By this I 
mean that the hope of establishing confidence between employers and employed 
will lie more in a known willingness on the part of each to confer frankly with 
the other than in anything else. Similarly, the avoidance of friction, likely to 
lead to subsequent strife, Is likely to be minimized by agencies which will dis- 
close the existence of irritation and its cause at or near inception; trouble most 
frequently follows where ill feeling is allowed to develop, unknown or unheeded. 

A board, on which both employers and employed are represented, and before 
which at stated intervals questions affecting conditions of employment can be 
discussed and grievances examined, would appear to constitute the necessary 
basis of such machinery. The size of this board, and whether there should 
be one or many such boards, would depend upon the numbers employed and 
the nature of the industry, and whether or not the work is carried on in one 
or several localities. Where, for example, there are different mines, or refining 
plants as well as mines, it might be that boards pertaining to each individual 
concern might be combined with a provision for reference to a joint board 
covering the whole industry, or group of industries, to which matters not settled 
by smaller boards might be taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

In determining the character of representation on such boards, broadly 
speaking, a line might be drawn between those who are “ paid salaries ” on the 
one hand, and those who “ earn wages ” on the other. This is very rough and 
very general, for there are in some industries a class of petty bosses whose 
interests may appear to identify them more closely with wage earners than 
with salaried officials, but, broadly speaking, men who have authority to give 
orders and to direct operations fall into the salaried class, while men who 
have no authority to direct others, and whose own work is subject wholly to 
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direction, fall into the category of wage earners. The selection of representa- 
tives on such boards should be made at a meeting or meetings of employees 
called expressly for the purpose. It might be left optional for the employees 
to say whether they desired a permanent form of organization of which their 
representatives on a board would be the officers, or whether they would prefer 
the selection of individuals at stated periods, without reference to any perma- 
nent form of organization. It could also be left optional with the workers 
themselves to say whether they wished to allow representatives so chosen a 
salary in payment of their services, or whether such services would have to be 
voluntary. A company might, with propriety, offer to provide a place of meet- 
ing for the boards, and possibly go the length of supplying the employees with 
permanent office accommodation for their representatives, leaving it, however, 
to the employees themselves to provide whatever might be necessary in the 
way of salaries and expenses in the keeping up of such offices. 

It would not appear desirable at the outset that these boards should have 
anything to do with benefit features. They should not be framed with a view 
of restricting through possible benefits the liberty of any man as respects the 
continuance of his employment, but should aim primarily at affording a guar- 
anty of fair play in determining, in the first instance, the conditions under 
which men would be obliged to work and the renumeration to be paid, and 
secondly, the carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair play. 

One thing to be especially aimed at in the construction of such boards would 
be the making virtually certain of the possibility of grievances or conditions 
complained of being made known to and subject to the review of persons in 
authority over and above the parties immediately concerned, where the parties 
fail to adjust these differences between themselves ; this to be carried even to 
the point that directors, if need be, should have, where the numbers to be 
affected are likely to justify it, a knowledge of the situation and power to pass 
upon it. This feature will probably not appeal to pit bosses and managers who 
may desire absolute authority. On the other hand, I am convinced it should 
be "possible to so frame a constitution for these boards that the possibility of 
this review would in no way interfere with discipline, hut would be a material 
assistance rather than a handicap to those who are charged with responsibility. 

What might be expected of boards of this kind would he that employees be- 
fore taking up any question with the officers of the company would try to adjust 
or settle it among themselves. Failing adjustment in this rnunner, differences 
and difficulties would be presented to the officers of the company, not by the 
individuals immediately affected, but by the duly constituted representatives 
chosen to safeguard the interests of all. Having had a preliminary sifting in 
this manner, cases could be brought before a committee of the board or before 
the whole board in any one industry for adjustment. If it should be found that 
an individual board could not definitely determine a matter of importance, there 
might be brought a further appeal on stated conditions to a board chosen to 
represent the industry as a whole, or a group of allied industries, the purposes 
here being to get away, to a degree, for purposes of adjustment, from the 
parties immediately concerned, but not wholly away from parties likely to be 
ultimately affected. This would make it an essential that all members of such 
boards, excepting, possibly, persons chosen as chairmen, referees, or umpires, 
should be persons actually employed in the industry or connected with it in 
some way, not persons chosen from outside. It should be possible, however, for 
workmen to select one or more of their number, who could give their entire 
time to acting in a representative capacity, and pay them a salary pending their 
acting in such capacity. 

I think, in a very rough w’uy, this covers the points mentioned in our con- 
versation. I really hesitate to send this letter in such rough outline and with- 
out care in preparation. I believe so strongly in never advising in regard to any 
situation until one has made oneself familiar with all its phases that I feel I 
am running a great risk in even setting forth what this letter contains, as there 
may be conditions or reasons which will render its suggestions wholly inappli- 
cable to some of the industries with reference to which consideration is in- 
vited. I should mention, too, that in the course of the present dictation I have 
been subject to constant interruptions, and, in fact, have had to pick up this 
letter and drop it half a dozen times before reaching this point, all of which is 
most unsatisfactory in a matter so important. I understand, however, from 
your letter that for the moment you are agreeable to accepting a very rough 
outline, the purpose being mainly that of enabling persons immediately con- 
cerned with the industries to consider possibilities and limitations of the sug- 
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gestions made, in order that these may be taken account of in the working out 
of some definite plan when the same may come up for consideration. 

With this understanding I am agreeable to letting this letter go forward. 
Without it I should hesitate, without opportunity of mature consideration, to 
attempt to give concrete expression to views which are clear in my own mind, 
but which, without knowledge of the conditions to which they are to apply, I 
find the greatest difficulty in seeking to convey. 

Yours, sincerely, 

W. L. Mackenzie Kino. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Esq., 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 26 Broadicay, New York. 


P. S. — I might mention that the best address to which to write or telegraph 
me is The Uoxborough, Ottawa, this being my place of residence. The Toronto 
address, 4 Grange Hoad, is that of my father’s residence, at which I stay when- 
ever in Toronto. 


ROCKEFELLER, JR., EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. —Combined income account for 11 years, July 1 t 
1902, to June 30, 1913. 


Gross earnings from operations . 


As per annual reports $227,010,319. 87 

Ada from operations ol t\ 1. Co. properties Nov, 12, 

1903-JuIy 1, 1901 3, 225, 651. 20 


Operating and miscellaneous expenses 

\Vaee*» ... * 88, 750, 000. 00 

E xpenses 1 1®, 656, 37 1. 02 


Net earnings 

Deductions from net earning, taxes. . 


Net corporate income. 


Deductions from net corporate income: 

Interest on bonds 20, 41 1, 529. 13 

Less interest received on securities owned 4, 331, 143. 62 


Less interest and exchange received . 


16,080,380.51 
796,989. 71 


Surplus alter fixed charges and taxes 

Disposition of surplus: 

Sinking funds 1,114,023,03 

Renewal of equipment 1, 692, 929. 33 

Dividends on preferred stock 950, 000. 00 


Balance credited to profit and loss 

Add sale of Rocky Mountain Timber Co. stock. 
Add previous net surplus, June 30, 1902 


Profit and loss surplus, June 30, 1913 . 


$230, 836,004.07 


205,606,374.02 


25,229,630.05 
1,990,087. 19 


23,233,942.86 


15, 283,390.80 


7,953, 552.00 


3,760,952.36 


4,188,599.70 

15,000.00 

528, 64ft 81 


4,732,210.51 


Per ctnt. 

100.000 


89.070 
38. 447 
50.623 


10.930 

.862 


8.342 
1. S76 


6.966 

.343 

0.621 

3.447 


.483 

.733 

.416 


1.815 

.000 


i i n addition to above wages, there was paid to employees of subsidiary companies $6,563,000. The 
ea rnin g s of said companies included in C. F. & I. Co. earnings. 


CUTTING EXHIBIT. 


Bureau of Municipal Research, 

New York, January 28, 1915. 


Hon. Frank Walsh, 

Chairman Industrial Relations Commission , New York City. 
ijEAR Sir : I send you herewith report 1 of the Denver survey, which deals 
with Judge Lindsey’s court. 


i The Rcoort on a Survey of the Department of Finance and Sundry Commissions and 
Offices Not Under Departmental Jurisdiction, etc., prepared for the Colorado Taxpayers 
Protective League by the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, August, 1914, wa* 
submitted in printed form. 
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Let me say that it Is the invariable practice of the bureau of municipal 
research to submit to the chief official of any department into which it inquires 
the draft of its report before it is shown to anybody else. This practice was 
followed with Judge Lindsey. He was in New York, and he and his wife 
lunched at the City Club with one of the bureau staff. The report was read 
to him at the luncheon and he pronounced it “ very fair.” As he made no 
further comments upon it, it was published ns read to him. 

I inclose also copy of a letter written by the judge to one of our staff who 
was working in Denver while the Investigation was going on. It certainly 
does not read like the letter of a persecuted man. 

Very truly, yours, 

R. Fulton Cutting. 


^ay8, 1911. 

Mr. C. J. Driscoll, 

Cure Bureau of Municipal Research , Xcw York City, N . Y. 

My Dear Driscoll: I hope, my dear fellow, that I am not terrorizing you 
by the inclosed statements. I know, after your experiences in Denver, you are 
beyond any such possibility, but after our very delightful and interesting visits 
and conference the night before you left the city, I concluded to-day that 
certainly you would not be offended, and if I may appeal to a somewhat 
different consideration from that of your official capacity, which I do not 
wish to impose upon, you might agree it might be wise for my own protection 
In view of what you must know has been the terrific and bitter community 
struggle here, to send you such a statement as that I inclose, and which, I 
hope, you will continue to show me such honor and courtesy as you have 
shown, to read, trusting again to a continuation of the patience you must have 
needed through your rather trying experiences here in Denver, especially so 
far as my own poor self and court are concerned. 

While I did not get to read the text of your report, I do want you to know 
that I appreciated more than I can tell you your kindly suggestion that you 
should make it perfectly clear that the matters you found to criticize or recom- 
mend or suggest would be so presented as to give the enemy no unjust or 
unfair handle to draw improper Inferences therefrom, especially the kipd 
that you know they are so anxious to draw, which might reflect^ upon ray 
Integrity and the good name that is about all I have left after 13 years of 
si niggle against the evils of a community life in a modern American city. 

1 may send the copies of the letters referred to under separate cover. We 
are in the midst of a jury term and under a possible suggestion of yours that 
may automatically and surely lead to bankruptcy in the case of any man who 
undertakes to fight for a city. I am having an outside stenographer copy 
these letters, as I have had much of such copying done at my own expense, even 
though it would seem to be in line with the work that has come here because 
of the fact that I had been fortunate or unfortunate enough to be returned to 
this court by the people 10 times within 12 years. I am sure you know that 
I do not wish to do anything contrary to propriety or that might be offensive, 
but it occurred to me that I might want to send a copy of this letter to you 
to the committee to whom you report. If I should, I am assuming that you 
would not object — if you do let me know; that is, the formal letter, addressed 
to Mr, Driscoll of the committee, and not, of course, this informal letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Driscoll, whom I have lmd such a pleasure in meeting personally 
as well as in your official capacity. 

With kindest regards and all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, Ben r Lixdsxt. 

When will your reports be available for inspection? 


GREENE EXHIBIT. 

I Supplemeatary iafomatlon desired from Rockefeller Fouatotkm by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations.] 


January 23 , 1915 . 

1. Complete list of the gifts made by the Rockefeller Foundation to January 
15, 191& If quite as easy, please give the gifts up to and including January 
23, 1915. 
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Answer. A complete list is furnished herewith. (See Exhibit A.) 

2. As part of Exhibit D, sent in your communication of January 7, appears 
the statement, “ The Rockefeller Foundation has determined to exert itself to 
the extent, if necessary, of millions of dollars for the relief of noncombatants 
in the various countries involved.” Later, in connection with the foundation’s 
work for Belgium relief, a statement was made that, “ The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion will bear the expense of ocean transportation of all supplies thus furnished 
to the European port most accessible to Belgium.” 

(a) Has the foundation offered to pay the expense of transportation to other 
than Belgium ports? 

Answer. The foundation has thus far not committed itself to the purchase 
of supplies for any part of Europe other than Belgium. Supplies for Belgium 
have thus far been delivered through Rotterdam. Subsequent to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation's offer alul the actual chartering and dispatching of vessels 
in accordance therewith the international commission for relief in Belgium has 
offered to reimburse the foundation for all transportation charges, thus making 
the foundation’s funds wholly available for the purchase of supplies. 

{b) State the extent to which the foundation has afforded relief to other 
than Belgian sufferers. 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(c) Is fhe foundation bearing other administrative expenses? 

Answer. The foundation is bearing the expense of maintaining an office at 10 
Bridge Street for the executive work necessary in connection with the purchase 
of supplies and the chartering and loading of vessels in cooperation with the 
Belgian relief committee of New York. As the foundation has been relieved 
of expenses connected with transportation, this office will be closed on Feb- 
ruary 6. 

(d) Please enumerate or explain the foundation’s relations with the different 
committees of this country which are working for relief of noncombatants. 

Answer. The relation of the Rockefeller Foundation with other agencies for 
relief was indicated by the announcement signed jointly by Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., as printed on pages 80 and 81 of 
the printed pamphlet furnished by the foundation in response to previous 
questionnaires. Since that arrangement was put Into effect the American 
branch of the commission for relief in Belgium has perfected an organization 
for the assembling of supplies and the chartering and loading of vessels so 
that any further contributions made by the Rockefeller Foundation will, if pos- 
sible, utilize the facilities thus provided. 

(c) Is it premature to summarize the consideration which the foundation’s 
release of January 1 said would be given to “ other aspects of war relief in 
Europe ” ? 

Answer. One of the duties of the war relief commission sent to Europe was 
to obtain, so far as it found possible, a perspective view of t lie need in different 
parts of Europe and the practicability of meeting that need. Thus far the 
committee’s reports have been limited to Belgium, although the commission is 
known to have visited Poland and to have conferred with various agencies as 
to the possibility of rendering aid in that region. 

(/) What effect has the activity of the foundation hud upon giving to war 
sufferers by private citizens? 

Answer. That the activity of the foundation in accordance with its terms of 
cooperation with the Belgian relief committee stimulated gifts from other 
sources was indicated by the rapid increase in money donated to the Belgian 
relief committee of New York. 

{g) Please submit copies of the reports sent to the foundation by the com- 
mission which was sent to Europe to investigate methods of distributing, etc. 

Answer. The only report thus far received deals with conditions in Belgium. 
It treats very fully of the conditions found, including the extent of need, the 
organization for distribution, and the methods of financing followed by the 
Belgian authorities. The report deals with international relations of such a 
character that the foundation does not feel at liberty to release the report as a 
whole, but it will be held at the disposal of the Department of State. 

(h) How many meetings has the full board of the foundation held for con- 
sidering war relief? 

Answer. The only meetings of the full board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
held since the beginning of the w r ar were those of October 21, 1914, and Novem- 
ber 5, 1914, at both of which war relief was discussed. The attendance at 
these meetings is shown on page 54 of the pamphlet containing the answers to 
the questionnaires. 
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U) How many were present at each meeting? 

Answer. It will be seen that all of the members were present at both meet- 
ings, except Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr. 

(/) How many meetings of the executive committee have been held for con- 
sidering war relief? 

Answer. The matter of war relief was considered at the meeting of the 
executive committee on October 21, 1914, but was the subject of constant dis- 
cussion among the members of the executive committee at all of its meetings 
and between its meetings, the whole matter being referred to the executive 
committee at the meeting of the full board on October 21 and by that committee 
to a subcommittee consisting of Messrs. Murphy and Greene. 

( ic ) How many were present at each meeting? 

Answer. All of the members of the committee were present. 

( l ) Will you submit such estimates as the foundation has' prepared os to 
the total amount of relief which will be needed on various assumptions, as 
that the war will last two months, six months, one year? 

Answer. No such estimates have been prepared. 

(m) Did negotiations between the Rockefeller Foundation and the Belgian 
relief committee initiate with the committee or with the foundation? 

Answer. The plan of cooperation was suggested by the secretary of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation for the purpose of coordinating effort and preventing the 
entrance of the Rockefeller Foundation into the relief work from diminishing 
the amount of aid that would be given from other sources. 

(n) What steps has the foundation, as such, taken to ascertain whether 
and in what ways interest in war relief has affected public interest in relief 
of the needy in the United States and attention to unemployment in the United 

Aswer. The foundation was made aware, by the many appeals for gifts to 
local and other domestic charities whose funds were reduced on account of 
prevailing conditions, of the great need for continued or enlarged donations at 
home in addition to the gifts for war relief. 

(o) What are the results of such study? 

Answer. The foundation has made special appropriations for local and do- 
mestic needs on the grounds just stated. 

3. Regarding applications in the interest of different proposals for studying 
and improving labor conditions: 

(a) Will it be practicable to summarize for a period of five years the appli- 
cations received by Mr. Rockefeller personally before the establishment of the 
foundation in the interest of proposals for studying or improving labor condi- 
tions, showing number of applicants, character of work and amounts of money 
involved and the action with regard to it? 

Answer. No such applications appear to have been received, with the single 
exception noted on page 3G of our pamphlet of answers to the questionnaires. 

(b) If application involve the training of teachers in vocational and Indus- 
trial Instruction, would these be taken up by the foundation or referred to the 
General Education Board. 

Answer. Applications involving the training of teachers in vocational or in- 
dustrial instruction would probably be referred to the General Education 
Board, but the projects themselves, if important, would doubtless also find a 
place in the ‘‘chart’” of industrial relations now being prepared by Mr. King. 

(c) Will you have prepared, re the staffs of Mr. Rockefeller and the different 
foundations established by him, a chart which will show graphically the inter- 
relations, e. g., trustees serving on more than one board, officers acting for 
more than one board, employees and investigators employed in common? 

Answer. The chart 1 requested Is submitted herewith f Exhibit B). It shows 
the membership of all the boards. The only officers employed by more than one 
board are those mentioned on page 31 of the answers to the questionnaires, and 

in addition two clerks. ^ tl tA ^ ... - 

4. Regarding the publicity matter furnished in the exhibits to your letter of 

(a) Were copies of the releases sent to all o,f the trustees in advance of Issu- 
ance to the press? , ^ ^ 

Answer. It would not be possible to state exactly what members of the 
foundation saw and what members did not see these releases before publica- 
tion. The nonresident members certainly did not see them, the Issue or sucn 


1 Not printed. 
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material being entirely within the discretion of th^ executive officers. The re- 
leasee were prepared by joint conferences of members of the executive com- 
mittee, with collaboration of Mr. Ivy Lee. 

(l>) If not, which members did not receive copies in advance of publication? 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(c) Did each member of the executive committee receive copies before pub- 
lication? 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(d) If not, which members did not receive copies lu advance of publication? 

Answer. Answered under (c). 

( e ) Did Mr. Ivy Lee prepare the releases? 

Answer. Answered under (a). 

(/) In a case where service of this kind is rendered by a member of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s personal staff, is a charge made against the foundation’s funds 
for such service, either directly or through an overhead charge? Please ex- 
plain. 

Answer. No such charge is made. 

5. Regarding the incorporation of the foundation : 

(a) Was the foundation represented at Albany? If so, by whom? 

Answer. By Jerome D. Greene, at that time general manager of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. 

( b ) Who introduced the bill in the senate? Why was he selected? 

Answer. Senator Foley. Mr. Greene consulted with the majority and minority 

leaders of both houses and was advised that Senator Foley would be a suitable 
person to Introduce the bill. 

(c) Who introduced the bill in the house? Was his interest enlisted through 
personal interview or by correspondence? 

Answer. The bill was introduced in the assembly by Mr. at the 

request of Senator Foley, and with the cognizuuce of the various leaders. 

Id) What representative of Mr. Rockefeller appeared in person before the 
legislature or committee of the legislature? 

Answer. Mr. Greene was the only representative of Mr. Rockefeller who acted 
in the matter. He expressed his readin€*ss to appear before a committee if a 
hearing w r ere granted, or to circularize the memliers of the senate and assent 
bly; but in view of the fact that all party leaders were agreed in favoring the 
bill and no opposition was indicated in any quarter, these steps were not con- 
sidered necessary. 

(e) At how many committee meetings was the bill considered? 

Answer. Answered under (rf). 

(/) How many of those meetings were public? 

Answer. Answered under (d). 

(g) How many statements which were issued from Mr. Rockefeller's office 
to the press and to the public prior to or while the bill was pending? 

Answer. No statements were Issued. 

( h ) Why were the limitations which were incorporated in the final act con- 
sidered by Congress not Incorporated in the New York act of incorporation? 

Answer. The limitations incorporated in the final act considered by Congress 
had been cordially accepted by Mr. Rockefeller, in the belief that they tended to 
allay apprehension regarding the charter powers, although they imposed no 
restrictions that might not at any time have been imposed by Congress should 
the need have arisen. When it was decided to introduced the bill in the New 
York Legislature It was thought that the best plan would be to follow precedent 
as closely as possible. Accordingly, the bill was drafted on the lines of the 
charters of the Sage Foundation and the Carnegie corporation. It was the 
belief of the incorporators that the precise limitations and safeguards, some of 
which might possibly be found desirable, could be more intelligently determined 
sidered by Congress not incorporated in the New York act of incorporation? 

6. A statement showing the number of applications received by the foundation 
since its establishment from each State of the Union and from each of the 
principal cities? 

Answer. No catalogue of applications has been kept, as these range all the 
way from Innumerable requests for personal gifts or loans of money to appli- 
cations in the interest of important institutions or projects. 

7. Although the commission hopes to have a representative examine the ma- 
terial mentioned on page 22 of your letter showing various drafts and bills and 
committee reports, etc., in connection with the application of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation for charter, perhaps you will prefer to file also with, the commis- 
sion a digest showing i * 

(a) Changes made in successive drafts or bills and committee reports. 
Answer : The material changes made in successive drafts and bills are indi- 
cated on pages 98-101 of the pamphlet containing the answers to the question- 
naires, the changes from the original bill being indicated by italics. 

(b) Dates and essence of information and statements given publicity In con- 
nection with the application for an industrial charter. 

Answer. No application has been made for an industrial charter. If the word 
“ Industrial " is a misprint for M Federal,” the answer is to found on pages 
87-103 of the pamphlet containing the answers to the questionnaires. 

8. Please send copy of the foundation report upon prostitution, and any other 
public reports or announcements of reports or studies. 

Answer. The foundation has issued no reports upon prostitution. The inquiry 
doubtless refers to two reports issued by the bureau of social hygiene, which 
will be sent to the commission. 

ExHisrr A. 

Gifts made by the Rockefeller Foundation from the time of its establishment to 
January di, iyJ5. 

I. 

[I>y vote of the foundation. ] 

Dec. 5, 1913: To the American Red Cross as a contribution toward 
the acquisition of a site in the District of Columbia and the 
erection thereon of a memorial to commemorate the services of 
the women of the United States in caring for the sick and 
wounded in the Civil War, the building to serve as a perma- 


nent headquarters, upon condition that the entire sum needed, 

namely, $700,000, be raised $1 Oil, 000 

Dec. 20, 1913 : Through tike bureau of social hygiene a sum not exceed- 
ing $720 a month during the year 1914 as a contribution 
toward the support of the diagnostic laboratory and clinics for 
veneral diseases maintained by the department of health 

of the City of New York 8, 640 

Jan. 21, 1914: 

To the American Academy in Rome an appropriation of $10,000 a 
year for a period of 10 years, beginning Jan. 1, 1914, for the 

general purposes of the academy 100, 000 

To the American Red Crass for the relief of suffering in Bul- 
garia 10, 000 

Jan. 29, 1914: To the Tohoku Kyushu Saigai Kyusaikai of Japan 
(relief society for the calamities in the northeastern districts 
of Kyushu) 10, 000 


Apr. 1G, 1914: To the committee of reference and counsel of the 
Annual Foreign Missions Conference of North America for 
the carrying out of a program of cooperation and coordina- 
tion in the foreign missionary work of the principal American 


mission boards a pledge of 47*>, 000 

May 27, 1914: 

To the bureau of municipal research for carrying on its work in 
New York City for the remainder of the current calendar year- 30, 000 


To the American Association for the Conservation of Vision, or 
to such organization as should represent the merger of that 
association with the New York committee for the prevention 
of blindness, a sum of $5,000 a year for five years, upon con- 
dition that the contribution of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
any year shall be payable only upon the execution of other 


pledges to the amount of at least $10,000 so as to assure a 

budget of not less than $15,000 a year ^ 25, 000 

To Wellesley College toward a fund of $2,000,000 for buildings 
and endowment, on condition that the full amount be sub- 
scribed In good and responsible pledges on or before Jan. 1, 

1915 750,000 
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_ »f . «4, 

Aug. 13, 1914: ♦ 

To the American Red Cross as a contribution toward the cost 
of sending physicians and nurses to Europe under the auspices 

^ of the American Red Cross 

To Dr. Alexis Carrel, a member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, who had offered his services as surgeon to 
the French Government, for use under his direction for the 
relief of sick and wounded during the present war in Europe- 
To the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, as a contribution to help the association in its work of 
providing pensions for dependent widows with families, a 

sum of $20,000 a j'ear for a period not to exceed 10 years 

Sept 25, 1914: To the New York milk committee as a special gift 
toward the expenses of the current year in view of the serious 
diminution in the receipts of the committee from sources 

usually depended upon 

Oct. 21, 1914: To the Bureau of Municipal Research of New York 
City, for studies relating to the State government preparatory 

to the constitutional convention of 1915 

Dec. 3, 1914 : 

To the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor as a special contribution in view of the unusual amount 
of distress in the city, due to the war and the industrial de- 
pression 

To the charity organization society as a special contribution in 
view of the unusual amount of distress in the city, due to the 

war and the industrial depression 

To the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities as a special contribution 
in view of the unusual amount of distress in the city, due to 

the war and the industrial depression 

Jan. 15, 1915: 

To the bureau of municipal research for the support of critical 
and constructive studies in the administration of the govern- 
ment of the State of New York, provided that not less than 
$10,000 a year be secured from other sources for the same 
period, and that every effort be made to secure an additional 
sum of $5,000 a year for five years, making the total sum avail- 
able each year $25,000, the sum of $10,000 a year for a period 

of five years beginning Jan. 1, 1915 

To the bureau of municipal research for a grant toward the 
support of the New York City work of the bureau in the year 
1915, provided that at least $40,000 be secured from other 
sources for that year 




$10,000 

10,000 

200,000 

5,000 

10,000 


25. 000 

10.000 
10,000 

50.000 

20.000 


II. 

[By designation of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr , in accordance with the terms of hi* 
letter of gift, subsequently approved by the foundation as within its corporate pur- 
poses.] 

May 4, 1914 : 

To Mr. Charles W. Bowring, treasurer, for expenditure, under , 
the direction of the New York general committee on the New- 
foundland sealing disaster, for the relief of the families de- 
pendent on the men of the steamship Southern Cross and the 
steamship Newfoundland , who recently perished or were dis- 
abled at sea $1,000 

To Mr. B. H. Fancher, treasurer, international committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 124 East Twenty-eight 
street, New York City, as a contribution to its foreign work 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1914, payment to be 
made on or about June 24. Should the international commit- 
tee carry out the plan for adding 10 new workers at an addi- 
tional cost of $20,000, after having raised the budget of 
$438,900 for work already undertaken, and raise $17,500 
additional, the foundation will make a further contribution 
of $2,500, payable at any time during the year, when notified 
of the raising of regular budget of $438,900 and the addi- 
tional $17,500 32,500 
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May 4, 1914— Continued. # 

To Mr. Thomas S. McLaoe, treasurer, the New York milk com- 
mittee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City, as a x 
contribution toward their work for the present fiscal year, 
with the suggestion that Mr. Rockefeller’s committee favors 
care in the undertaking of work which would seem to be a 

more natural charge of other societies $4,000 

To the Baptist Union of Western Canada, room 345, Somerset 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada, as a contribution toward their 
Baptist missionary work for the current fiscal year, with the 
stipulation that no part of Mr. Rockefeller’s contribution is 

to be used in the foreign field • 10,000 

To the Society for Italian Immigrants, 129 Broad Street, New 
York City, for a contribution toward the work of the society 

for the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1914 750 

To the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, as a contribution toward their expenses for the fiscal 
year beginning Mar. 1, 1914 — the first payment to be made 
now, and payments hereafter to be made June 1, Sept. 1, and 

Dec. 1, 1914 5,000 

To the Prison Association of New York, 135 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York City, as a contribution toward the expenses 

of the current fiscal year 500 

To the New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, as a 
contribution to their work for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 

1914 6, 000 


To the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 69 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as a contribution toward the expenses of 


their fiscal year ending Apr. 30, 1914 2,000 

To Mr. Paul M. Warburg, treasurer, New York Child Labor 
Committee, 52 William Street, New York City, as a contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of their fiscal year 1914 800 

To the National Highways Protective Society, No. 1 West Thirty- 
fourth Street New York City, as a contribution to the ex- 
penses of their current fiscal year 250 

To Mr. Y. Everit Macy, 68 Broad Street, New York City, for the 


purpose of meeting the cost of salary, traveling and other ex- 
penses of one trained agent to work among the poor children 
of Westchester County, N. Y., the work to be done under the 
auspices of the State Charities Aid Association, acting through 


local committees 1, 200 

To Mr. V. Everit Macy, superintendent of the poor, Westchester 
County, East View, N. Y., for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of an additional eugenic investigator in Westchester 
County for one year 900 


May 5, 1914: To Dr. Charles B. Davenport, Cold Spring Harbor, 

Long Island, N. Y., for the purpose of providing for six field 
workers in eugenics, for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1914, to 
work in State institutions on the following terms, viz, a 
salary of $75 a month each, to be paid by the foundation, the 
institutions or the State paying the maintenance and expenses 

of the workers in the field 5, 400 

May 12, 1914: To W. K. Brice, treasurer, Public Education Associa- 
tion, for the general purposes of the association, subject to the 
following conditions: 

Payable at once toward the expenses of the current fiscal 


year $2,500 

For the year 1914-15 5, 000 

For the years 1915-16, 1916-17 ($5,000 each year) 10,000 


Payable upon condition that similar two-year pledges to the 
amount of $10,000 each year be obtained from other sources, 
and that a total of at least $80,000 be pledged each year 

38819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 29 


17,500 
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May 14, 1914 : To the Laymen’s Missionary Movement as a contribu- 
tion toward the work of the movement for the fiscal year 1914 $5, 000 

May 15, 1914: 

To the National Child Labor Committee as a contribution for 

fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1914 1,500 

To the Cleveland School of Art as a contribution toward the cur- 
rent expenses for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1914 700 

June 3, 1914: 

To the Baptist Ministers’ Home Society of New York as a con- 
tribution toward the work of the society for the fiscal year 

1914 200 

To the Federated Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
as a contribution toward the work of the council for the fiscal 

year 1914 500 

June 5, 1914: To the charity organization society as a contribution 
toward the work of the society for the fiscal year ending Sept. 

30, 1914 6,000 

June 17, 1914: To the George Junior Republic Association, at Free- 
ville, N. Y., as a contribution toward the work of the associa- 
tion for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1914 2,000 

June 19, 1914 : To the State Charities Aid Association as a contribu- 
tion toward the work of the association for the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1914 2, 000 

June 24, 1914: To the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research for 
lands, buildings, equipment, and additions to endowment, with 
the understanding that approximately the sum of $450,000 will 
be needed at once for the purchase of additional land ; approxi- 
mately $1,100,000 will be needed for buildings and equipment, 
to be called for from time to time as needed by the institute; 
and the balance for endowment to be called for after the build- 
ings are completed and equipped 2, 550, 000 

June 26, 1914: To the girls’ branch of the Public School Athletic 
League, in New York City, as a contribution toward the work 

for the year ending June 1, 1915 600 

June 30, 1914 : To the New Jersey Baptist convention as a contribu- 
tion toward the work of the convention for the fiscal year end- 
ing Oct 15, 1914 600 

July 8, 1914 : To Gardiner M. Lane, treasurer, Salem fire relief fund, 
for the relief of the sufferers from the conflagration at Salem, 

Mass 600 

July 29, 1914: 

To the Honest Ballot Association of New York City as a contri- 
bution toward the expenses of the association for the current 

fiscal year 1,000 

To the Working Women’s Protective Union as a contribution to- 
ward the work of the union for the current fiscal year 50 

To the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society as a contribu- 
tion toward the payment of the accumulated deficit in the mis- 
sionary work of the Foreign Mission Society, Home Mission 
Society, and Women’s Foreign Mission Society of the East, 
being in full payment of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s conditional 

pledge of June 19, 1914 50,000 

To Supt. W. H. Maxwell, New York City schools, as a contribu- 
tion toward a fund to provide cooking utensils for various 

schools and food for destitute pupils 2, 500 

Jan. 19, 1915 : To the Tarrytown Young Men’s Christian Association 

as a contribution toward the work for the calendar year 1915 — 500 

Aug. 17, 1914: To Mr. E. L. Seyler, treasurer, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
the purpose of providing the necessary land and erecting and 
equipping on association building thereon, it being understood 
that this pledge will be payable on or before Oct. 1. 1915, on 
condition that the entire sum needed, namely, $120,000, will 
be raised by that date, and that if this sum should be raised 
at any time before Oct. 1, 1915, this pledge will be immediately 
payable on receipt of due notice and request from the asso- 
ciation 60, 000 
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Aug. 18, 1814: 

To Mr. Daniel W. McWilliams, secretary-treasurer, Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as a contribution toward 
the cost of land and buildings for the Brooklyn Young Men’s 


Christian Association $300, 000 

To Mr. James D. Williamson, treasurer, tine Cleveland Federa- 
tion for Charity and Philanthrophy, for the support of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Cleveland, Ohio, 

during the fiscal period ending Sept. 30, 1914 1,000 

Aug. 26, 1914 : To the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society for 

the general purposes of said society 50, 000 


Sept. 9, 1914: To Mr. George A. Rudd, treasurer, the Alta Social Set- 
tlement of Cleveland, Ohio, for the following purposes, to wit : 
$13,500 toward the budget for the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1914, to 
Sept. 1, 1915, payable the last clay of each month; $1,000 to- 
ward the repair fund for the same fiscal year, payable as 


called for 14,500 

Sept. 11, 1914: To the I^cgal Aid Society of New York as a contribu- 
tion toward the current expenses of the society for the present 

fiscal year 1 , 000 

Sept. 29, 1914: To the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy, Cleveland, Ohio, to be used by the federation, in its 
discretion, for meeting the emergency disclosed by the corre- 
spondence of Sept. 16, 1914 1, 000 

Oct. 3, 1914: To the Public School Athletic League of the City of 
New York as a contribution toward the work of the league for 
the present fiscal year 500 


Oct. 21, 1914: To the Blue Ridge Association as a contribution to- 
ward a total of $3,000 to meet the expenses of maintaining the 
social service summer school of the association, payment to be 
made as follows: $1,500 the coming summer, $1,000 the next 
summer, and $500 the third summer, upon condition that in 
each of said years a further sum shall first he collected by the 
association in cash sufficient with this gift to equal not less 


than $3,000 3,000 

Nov. 2, 1914: To the International Young Men’s Christian Association 
College at Springfield, Mass., as a contribution to the current 

expenses of the college 2,000 

Nov. 5, 1914: 


To the girls’ branch of the Public School Athletic League of the 
City of New York as an additional contribution toward the cur- 
rent expenses of the present fiscal year on account of the 
unusual circumstances they are confronted with, this being an 
emergency contribution and not to be considered as a precedent 


in making application another year 200 

To the Police Society of Westchester County (Inc.), toward the 
expenses of the society during the year 1915, the foundation to 
contribute one-fifth of the total amounts contributed by other 
sources up to the sum of $5,000, which it is understood is the 

maximum amount needed 1,000 

Nov. 18, 1914: 

To the American Female Guardian Society and Home for the 
Friendless as a contribution toward the expenses of the or- 
ganization for the current year 500 

To the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association as a con- 
tribution toward the expenses of the association for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1,000 

Nov. 20, 1914: To the Religious Education Association as a contribu- 
tion toward the current expenses of the association 750 

Nov. 23, 1914: 

To the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation as a contribution toward the work of the board for the 

fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1915 10, 000 

To the Charity Organization Society Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis ns a contribution toward the Red Cross Christ- 
mas seal fund 500 
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Nov. 30, 1914 : To the Young Men’s Christian Association of the city 
of New York as a contribution toward the general expense 

fund of the association for the year 1914 $3,000 

Dec. 17, 1914: 

To the National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes, 

toward the work of the league for the fiscal year 1914-15 3, 500 

To Whittier House, Jersey City, N. J., as a contribution toward 

the current expenses for the present fiscal year 1,000 

Dec. 18, 1914 : To the Parks and Playgrounds Association of the City 
of New York as a contribution toward the work of the associa- 
tion for the present fiscal year 250 

Dec. 30, 1914 : 

To the international committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions as an emergency subscription toward the work on the 

home field of the associations 15, 000 

To the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association as a contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of the association for the current 

fiscul year 5, 000 

Jan. 11, 1915: To the Travelers’ Aid Society as a contribution toward 

the work of the society for the year 1914 1, 000 


ROCKEFELLER, SR., EXHIBIT. 

26 Broadway, 

New York , February 9, 1916. 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission on Industrial Relations , 

6^8 Transportation Buildings , Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request for information with regard to 
my personal advisers as to my business investments, I submit the following 
statement : 

The present members of my personal staff are my son, John D. Rockefeller, 
jr., Starr J. Murphy, and Ivy L. Lee. 

The other men whom I referred to, some of whom may in the course of time 
fill places which may become vacant, are Messrs. Edward V. Cary, J. Alva 
Jenkins, Charles O. Heydt, and Bertram Cutler. 

There is no clear separation of duties as between the different members of 
my staff, but they all cooperate as they are able to toward the common end. 
Very truly, yours, 

John D. Rockefeller. 


ALLEN EXHIBIT. 

Exhibit A, 

PUBLICITY GROWING OUT OF MR. ALLEN’S “ FLIMSIES w AND OTHER FORMS OF STATE- 
MENT TO THE PUBLIC, AND MB. CUTTING’S RESPONSE — SOME NEWSPAPER HEAD- 
LINES, JULY, 1914. 

During the last year many typewritten “ flimsies ” and other statements have 
been circulated and news stories have been current which have caused friends 
and supporters of the bureau of municipal research to question the manage- 
ment. Before the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations turned Its atten- 
tion to investigating charges of Rockefeller domination only two statements 
were made by those in charge, one an interview (July 16 last) with Mr. Cleve- 
land on the differences that had arisen between the directors, the other a signed 
statement of Mr. Cutting (July 19) denying the truth of Mr. Allen’s claims 
concerning the action of the board of trustees. 

The first intimation the officers of the bureau had of a news story came In 
the form of a telegram of Inquiry from Madison, Wis., to a New York agency. 
Officers of the bureau refused to make a statement, until a reporter came (July 
16) with Mr. Allen's claims ready to print. 

The widespread publicity given to Mr. Allen’s recent testiriiony and the re- 
newed request for information has made it seen worth while to issue this “ state- 
ment of facts ” to our mailing list and correspondents. 
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[New York Tribune, July 16, 1914.] 

8AY8 ROCKEFELLERS RULE CIVIC PROBE. 

Dr. Allen Quits Bureau of Municipal Research After Clash— Rival Gets $50,000 
Gift to Aid Work — Dr. Cleveland Will Supervise $30,000 Expenditure — 
Trouble over Research Plans. 

[New York American, July 17, 1914.] 

DR. ALLEN WARS ON ROCKEFELLER CASH IN SCHOOLS. 

Expert in Municipal Problems to Quit — Opposed to Dominance of Foundation. 

[New York Evening Mail, July 17, 1914.] 

JOHN D.’S CASH SPLITS BUREAU. 

Municipal Research Director Allen on Absence Leave — Not Expected to Resume 

Duties. 

[New York Evening Sun, July 17, 1914.] 

ROW OVER ROCKEFELLER GIFTS. 

City Research Bureau Bars “Strings” on Contribution. 

[New York Globe, July 17, 1914.] 

ROCKEFELLERS CAUSE SPLIT IN CIVIC RESEARCH. 

Municipal Bureau Declared to Have Come Under Their Domination by Offers 
of Substantial Financial Aid — Conditions Would Limit That Body’s Activi- 
ties — Trustees “ Resolve ” Against This, but Effect Is Same, Some Say — Dr. 
Allen Enters a Protest. 


[New York Sun, July 17, 1914.] 

DR. ALLEN MAY QUIT BUREAU. 

Said to be Irreparably Miffed by Rockefeller Foundation. 

[New York Evening Journal, July 18, 1914.] 

JOHN D.’S CASH CAUSE OF CIVIC RESEARCH FUSS. 

[New York llerald, July 18, 1914.] 

ROCKEFELLER CASH CAUSES A SCHISM. 

Split in Research Bureau Likely Because of Allegations Made by William H. 

Allen. 

[New York Evening Telegram, July 18, 1914.] 

FRICTION CAUSED IN BUREAU BY ROCKEFELLER COIN. 

Mr. Allen’s Allegations May Cause Split in Department of Municipal Research — 
Managers Concerned Over Future Financial Aid. 

[New York Times, July 18, 1914.] 

DIRECTORS FALL OUT IN RESEARCH BUREAU. 

Dr. W. H. Allen, Who Can Not Agree With Dr. F. A. Cleveland, May be 
Ousted — Rockefeller as a Factor — Report That His Domination Caused Fric- 
tion Denied by Officers of the Organization. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. B. FULTON CUTTING, CHAIRMAN OF THE BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL 

RESEARCH, CONCERNING THE PUBLISHED REPRESENTATIONS THAT MR. ALLEN WAS 

THREATENING TO RESIGN ON ACCOUNT OF ROCKEFELLER DOMINATION, ISSUED JULY 

10, 1014. 

The articles that have appeared in the newspapers with reference to dis- 
sension in the Bureau of Municipal Research leave much unsaid. The trustees 
of the bureau do not agree with Dr. Allen with reference to the wisdom of some 
of the policies and methods he pursues. There is room for honest difference of 
opinion upon those questions. 

But the trustees are unanimous. They are persuaded that they are right and 
Dr. Allen holds to his views. The trustees appreciate his enthusiasm for the 
work, his fertility of expedients, liis unwearied industry, and they entertain 
for him personally a cordial regard. 

He has not resigned as director, nor has lie been asked to do so. At the 
inception of this bureau it attempted a form of organization very difficult to 
operate successfully. At the request of Dr. Allen, who was one of the founders 
of the bureau, an executive was created consisting of three directors with co- 
equal powers — Dr. Allen, Dr. Cleveland, and Mr. Bruere. 

I expressed grave doubts as to the wisdom of this policy, but Dr. Allen was 
so positive that it would succeed that he had his way. For a considerable time 
the plan worked better than I expected, but of late serious differences of opinion 
have arisen with reference to the expediency of various policies and methods. 

The fact that Mr. Rockefeller has been one of a large number of subscribers 
has hud nothing to do with this controversy. The Rockefeller Foundation is not 
attempting to control this bureau in any way. Dr. Allen is wrong when he says 
that the board of trustees has changed its views in any respect in obedience to 
requirements of the foundation. 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION OF MR. ALLEN AS DIRECTOR OF THE BURE \U OF MUNICIPAL 

RESEARCH, DATED OCTOBER 2, 1914, GIVEN TO THE PRESS WITH PAMPHLET EN- 
TITLED “REASONS WHY MR. AIXEN BELIEVED THAT MR. ROCKEFELLER’S CONDI- 
TIONAL OFFER * * * SHOULD NOT BE ACCEPTED.” 

Gentlemen: Herewith I tender you my resignation as director of the bureau 
of municipal research, to take effect at the annual meeting of the corporation. 

Since the May meeting with several of the trustees regarding Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s conditional offer, 1 I have hoped to be able to present in person at the 
annual meeting reasons for giving me an opportunity after December 1 to 
organize a new board around our old program and record. 

Iq July, when untrue statements were given to the press regarding the Rocke- 
feller offer, regarding the trustees, and regarding the bureau and the training 
school and their men, as well as regarding me, I was silent when perhaps I 
should have spoken and should have resigned. But it seemed unfair to those 
trustees who were away from the city or out of the country, and others who 
acted hurriedly without analyzing the basis for action, to make public facts 
which had been overlooked by or withheld from them, before first knowing that 
such facts had been placed before them. 

How far, and in what direction, changes have been made in the bureau and 
the training school without the board’s knowledge, and how far the board’s 
action since May has been based upon misinformation, partial information, or 
no information, each trustee may now more easily ascertain from the bureau 
records than from me. How far, and in what ways, injustice has been done, 
misrepresentation fostered, and malice vented ostensibly in the name of the 
trustees, it is also easy to ascertain. 

The university survey prevents me from coming home at this time and I can 
not from this distance present the essential facts as briefly, clearly, and agree- 
ably as you can obtain them through first-hand examination. 

One or two facts seem to me to add to the reasonableness and the force of 
two suggestions I beg to make : That trustees be elected at the annual meeting 
who believe in the record of the bureau and the training school ; and that those 

iThe purpose of this meeting was to consider differences between the directors con- 
cerning practices that had developed under Mr. Allen’s management. Mr. Allen tried to 
inject wnat he termed “ an alternative to the Rockefeller proposal,” but was told that 
there was no proposal, and this was the only reference made to Mr. Rockefeller. 
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trustees be not reelected who, during the past several months, have been party 
to disparaging and changing both bureau and training sch$)l. 

Never before had the bureau — and my so-called “ methods ” — so few enemies 
and so many friends as in early April this year, when, with your hearty ap- 
proval and benediction, I started for the University of Wisconsin Survey. 

Since that time, with the exception of one short visit home, I have been con- 
tinually in Wisconsin. During that time I have had no audience with the board 
on any other subject but the Rockefeller offer, ha\'e been asked no questions, and 
hence have had no opportunity to present either fact or questions regarding pro- 
posals for change in the bureau or training school. 

During that time a campaign of misrepresentation has been waged not merely 
against me — which would be insignificant — hut against the fundamental spirit 
and method and the record of both bureau and training school — which I regard 
as highly significant. 

During that time radical changes have been made In the program, the method, 
and the constituency of the bureau and training school. What these changes 
are you are in position to ascertain if, by chance, they have not been made 
clear to you. 

The right of a trustee to independent judgment and independent preference no 
one can reasonably question. I certainly do not question any trustee’s leaning 
toward what Mr. Rockefeller and recent statements from the bureau call 
“scientific research” rather than toward what the world knows and esteems as 
municipal research. But I do submit that such preference arid leaning are 
reasons for being trustee of a bureau of scientific research rather than for 
transforming the bureau of municipal research and the training school for public 
service into something they were not intended to be. 

The fair and just solution is simple as I see it : 

(1) That the annual mooting of the bureau of municipal research elect trustees 
who believe that this is the time for emphasizing and expanding — not for chang- 
ing and contracting — municipal research as it was a year ago. 

(2) That the men and the money with a leaning toward “scientific,” as dis- 
tinct from municipal research, be organized into a separate bureau of scientific 
research. 

By December 1 next, when I am released from this position, I shall not only 
be able to guarantee from entirely new sources adequate funds for promoting 
municipal research as the world knows and wants it, but shall have ready men 
equal in training and superior in vision and in ability to get things done to those 
men now available for the emasculated program of municipal research which is 
proposed. 

Through the years 1900 to 1014 you had continued evidence of my apprecia- 
tion of working with the trustees of the bureau. I do not wish at this time 
either to subtract from my enjoyment of that retrospect or to divert your atten- 
tion from my proposal for the future to treatment received the last summer by 
the program and myself, so strikingly incompatible with our previous relation. 

Sincerely, yours, 


William H. Allen. 


FURTHER REPRESENTATIONS MADE RY MR. ALLEN IN A PAMPHLET “ REASONS WHY 
MR. ALLEN RELIEVES THAT MR. ROCKEFELLER’S CONDITIONAL OFFER * * * 

SHOULD NOT BE ACCEPTED,” ISSUED OCTOBER 5, 1915. 

The idea of using New York municipal research work for teaching purposes is 
worth more to the country than Mr. Rockefeller’s promise to help secure $100,000 
a year for five years. * * * The pedagogical contribution made by this 

bureau is worth more to the country than any pedagogical contribution as yet 
made by the General Education Board’s use of its nearly $50,000,000 endowment. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s restrictions indicate to me that he does not understand the 
bureau’s program, method, or result. * * * Mr. Rockefeller’s right to spend 
his own money as he wishes I do not question. I do question anyone’s right, 
even that of our own board or our own directors, to call an emasculated program 
by the name of the whole program* * * * We have made capital of the fact 
that we have looked at all these questions from the public’s point of view and m 
the public's Interest. As one of the many men who have given their best to this 
movement, I should never again expect the public to believe that I was capable 
of looking at this question solely from the public’s point of view, if it became 
known that I had promised to accept for five years restrictions as to field or 
method such as those which Mr. Rockefeller asks our board to consider and 
which Mr. Cutting has informed me are to be accepted. 
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The offer of Mr. Rockefeller was first repeated to me by two of our trustees, 
one of whom began the interview by saying : “ If it were not for the money I 
would never have listened to it.” 1 * * * * * * For trustees of the bureau to promise to avoid 
any field whatsoever for any person whomsoever or for any consideration whatso- 
ever, I personally regard as contrary to the principles which originated the 
bureau and as an extravagant bargain both in influence and in money. 1 The 
fact that it is Mr. Rockefeller who proposes the restriction does not mitigate the 
danger which surely exists. * * * 

In May, after extended correspondence with bureau officials, I returned to 
consider with the trustees of the bureau of municipal research, who were not 
abroad or out of the city, a proposed reorganization which included provisions 
to secure financial support conditioned upon radical sacrifices of bureau pro- 
gram, method, and accountability to the public. I was officially told that except 
for my objections there was unanimity of intention to accept this offer with 
conditions.* 

For hours on May 9 and 13 I was urged “ not to make a moral issue out of a 
mere question of expediency ” and to humor the wish of Mr. Rockefeller and 
others “ to eliminate the bureau from the New York school fight ” ; i. e., the 
fight to secure democratic, progressive, informed management of New York 
City’s school sjstem. 

Money plus trustees’ support was offered me then and Inter, verbally and in 
writing, if I would work outside New York City. I replied each time that I did 
not want money for however good a cause from men who would desert a win- 
ning program such as our school program. 

The trustees disbanded May 13 without motion to refuse the conditional offer. 
At a later meeting, however, it was voted “ that no subscriptions or contribu- 
tions be received subject to any conditions or limitations as to the future activi- 
ties of the bureau.” 

Yet gifts of .$55,000 from Mr. Rockefeller followed shortly, part for the 
bureau, part for so-called “ scientific research,” to be by bureau men, but not 
under the trustees’ direction. 8 The original conditions, however, technically re- 
jected, have, in large part, been lived up to. 

On June 18 I wrote the trustees that I would rather be “ alone in New York 
with our old program than have Mr. Rockefeller’s millions, but minus our 
program.” 

What I still believe I then affirmed: “With little money, but with our old 
program, the bureau can accomplish more during the next 10 years than Mr. 
Rockefeller can hope to accomplish witli his tens of millions if he continues to 
work with the restricted vision which he has used and would now have the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research adopt.” 

When newspapers In July obtained from other sources than myself a rumor 
of the “ Rockefeller conditions ” I refered them to the bureau officers for the 
truth. The official statements, as published, were contrary to the record in let- 
ter and in reference. 

The character of New York City’s municipal research movement and training 
for public service has changed. The change is being widely felt. * * * 


NEWSPAPER HEADLINES BASED UPON MR. ALLEN’S STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 5, 1014. 


On October 5, when the board of trustees met, the letter of resignation and 
the news stories based on Mr. Allen’s pamphlet had already appeared in the 
afternoon papers, some of which were before them. Notwithstanding this, the 
board of trustees unanimously decided to take no notice of the letter, pamphlet, 
and news stories, other than to accept Mr. Allen’s resignation and to ask the 
chairman to refer the reporters to Mr. Cutting’s statement of July 19. That Dr. 


* Interview ” referred to ; he affirms that no anch 


i Mr. Cleveland was present at the 

statement was made by Mr. Cutting. _ . . _ « 

* Mr. Allen was not only told at this meeting that no such proposal had been made as 

he claimed, but when it became apparent that he would not accept the statement of Mr. 

Cutting and Mr. Morawetz, a formal resolution was unanimously passed (June 30) bind- 

ing the officers not to accept contributions which would bind the future action of tne 

hoard, and a copy was sent to Mr. Allen. 

» $80,000 only was given to the Bureau for the year 1014, and this was to make up a 
deficit 
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Allen's claims were given wide circulation appears frora*the following head- 
lined, which have been selected as typical : 

[Boston American.] 

TOO MUCH JOHN D. 

Director Quits Job* 

[Boston Evening Transcript.] 

REFUSE ROCKEFELLER CONTROL. 

[Chicago Tribune.] 

OBJECTS TO JOHN D. — RESIGNS. 

Founder Quits New York Bureau of Municipal Research Because of Dominance 

of Rockefeller. 

[Madison Journal.] 

AVLEN RESIGNS AS DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH WORK. 

Rockefeller’s Domination Pause. 

[Philadelphia North American.] 

HR. ALLEN QUITS ROCKEFELLER BODY. 

[Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

OBJECTS TO ROCKEFELTER INFLUENCES. 

[Philadelphia Record.] 

FTF.ES FROM ROCKEFELLERISM. 

Director of Municipal Research Sees Insidious Control. 


INQUIRY OF THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS — ONE OF THE NEWS 
STORIES TELLING OF THE INTENTION OF THE COMMISSION — DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
AIDING THE COMMISSIONERS IN FRAMING QUESTIONS WHICH WILL BE PUT TO THE 
WITNESSES. 

Whether the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Sage Foundations and big business 
have interlocking directorates is one of the questions to which the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations will seek an answer from witnesses 
at public hearings that begin Monday. An expert who will aid the commis- 
sion is Dr. William H. Allen, formerly director of the bureau of municipal re- 
search. Dr, Allen is the author of Modern Philanthropy, published in 1912, 
and the questions he has framed for the commissioners to ask representatives 
of the foundations were suggested In his hook at the time when skepticism 
toward philanthropy was being encouraged by certain groups of social workers. 

Dr. Allen has been engaged in a survey of the University t>f Wisconsin, to 
determine for the people of that State whether their institution is doing the 
best it can. As he is said to have clashed with men directing the expenditure 
of philanthropic millions, and to have knowledge of their methods, he is ex- 
pected to supply effective ammunition for the questioning of witnesses. The 
correspondence between trustees of the bureau of municipal research and the 
Rockefeller representatives, also correspondence in which Dr. Allen took part, 
will, it is said, be examined by the Federal commissioners. 

Mrs. E. H. Harriman and Robert Fulton Cutting, both of whom were direct- 
ing forces in the bureau of municipal research before the Rockefeller interests 
became identified with it, may be asked to testify as to what conditions were 
made to secure for the bureau Rockefeller support. 

From the local bureau has sprung a bureau of municipal research for Den- 
ver. In the Colorado mine strike inquiry, conducted by the Federal commis- 
sion, there was a parallel inquiry by the Rockefeller Foundation, two directors 
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of which are directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., whose men were on 
strike. At least it*is so stated at the temporary office of the commission in 
this city. The relations of the personnel of the Denver bureau, the foundation, 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will be the subject of inquiry. 

Critics of the foundations believe that they are attempting to control the 
educational development of the country to suit the standards of the men who 
have created the foundations. A sample case suggested relates to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s attitude toward the department of education in this city. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is said to have looked unfavorably upon Thomas 
W. Churchill when he sought reelection as president of the board of education 
a year ago. Dr. Abraham Flexner, once identified with the Carnegie Institute, 
afterwards with the Rockefeller philanthropic interests, is a member of the 
board of education and the leader of an aggressive element with definite ideas 
on educational development. (News item. New York Evening Post, Jan. 16, 
1915.) 


Exhibit B. 

STATEMENT OK TACTS 1 SUBMITTED TO 1 HE COMMISSION WITH LETTER OF 
FEBRUARY 2, 1915. 

The origin of the bureau . — The one novel idea in the organization of the 
bureau of municipal research (the continuous employment of a staff by a 
citizens’ agency to keep in touch with the Government and what it is doing 
and to cooperate in constructive work) had been discussed for many years be- 
fore 1907. In its issue of March 11, 1901, this was the subject of an editorial 
in the New York Tribune, which was clipped by Mr. Frank Tucker and sent to 
Mr. Cutting as something to which he should lend bis support. Soon after 
this a formal proposal to create a bureau or department of civic affairs of the 
chamber of commerce tvas prepared by Mr. Tucker and taken up by Mr. Cut- 
ting with Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, a prominent member of that body. When 
Mr. Allen came to New York his assistance was Invited. While engaged pro- 
fessionally on work of this kind, Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland became impressed 
with the need for an independent agency supported by citizens, which would 
be equipped to obtain information about the management of public affairs, and 
follow up and support the constructive measures of public officers. And when 
Mr. Cleveland became a member of the mayor’s advisory commission on finance 
and taxation in January, 1905, he actually employed an outside staff in this 
manner. 

In February, 1905, Mr. Cleveland prepared a written prospectus for the or- 
ganization of a permanent “ Bureau of municipal research.” at the suggestion 
of Mr. Tucker, and placed it in Mr. Allen’s hands, with the understanding that 
he would undertake to raise money for it. This brief was used for some time 
by Mr. Allen, and several conferences were arranged with professional and 
business men. Later in November, with the help of Mr. Tucker, Mr. Allen 
prepared a revised statement and circulated it under the title of “ Brief for 
the establishment of an institute for municipal research.” In the latter part 
of 1905 Mr. Cutting decided to support 4 he effors at the rate of $1,000 per 
month for a year, to make an actual demonstration of what could be done ; and 
with this fund Mr. Henry Bruere was employed to take charge of it, taking 
over on his staff some of the men who had been working with Mr. Cleveland. 
The work was financed by Mr. Cutting and conducted by Mr. Bruere as the 
“Bureau of city betterment,” a branch of the citizens’ union, of which Mr. 
Cutting was president. The success of the first year’s effort led Mr. Cutting 
to ask Mr. CArnegie and Mr. Rockefeller to join him, and the bureau of mu- 
nicipal research was incorporated in 1907, with Mr. Cutting, Mr. Tucker, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. George McAneny, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, and Mr. Carroll D. Wright as trustees. Mr. Bruere 
was the first director of the bureau. Mr. Cleveland was brought in as director 
on the technical side and Mr. Allen was made director in recognition of his 
ability as a promoter and advertiser. 

* The purpose and policy of the bureau .— The bureau originally undertook to 
make inquiries into the organization and management of the Government, to 


x Accompanying the letter of Feb. 2, of the director of the bureau of municipal research 
to the members of the Commission on Industrial Relations. This was admitted to the 
record immediately before Mr. Allen appeared as a witness, and no opportunity was 
given anyone to appear to enter a denial of any of his allegations. 
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find out what (he Government Is doing, how it is doing its work, and what re- 
sults are being obtained, without color or bias. This is snll the underlying 
purpose and motive of the board of trustees and of all the employees of the 
bureau engaged by them. 

In order that there might be no question about the unbiased and disinter- 
ested attitude of the bureau in doing its work, if started out with the estab- 
lished policy of first preparing a statement of facts, without comment or criti- 
cism ; of submitting this statement of facts to the official or to the person re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the office that was being studied, of taking up 
with the responsible officer or person any suggestion for change, enlargement 
or amendment of the first draft of statement of facts, as submitted. A state- 
ment of facts having thus been agreed to, the bureau then undertook to place 
before the officer Its critical and constructive recommendations based on the 
statement of facts. It also undertook to give to the public officer its report 
before it gave it to the public, in order that he might take such constructive 
steps as he might think desirable for the public good before making the report 
a matter of news. This is still the policy of the bureau of municipal re- 
search. During the first five years of the bureau’s existence, Mr. Allen had 
little to do with the reasearch work of the bureau — this being almost en- 
entirely in the hands of Mr. Bruere and Mr. Cleveland. During the last three 
years, while Mr. Cleveland was absent, Mr. Allen had much to do with the 
bureau’s research work, and it was during this period that serious differences 
developed with respect to the uses which were made of the personnel of the 
bureau and serious question was raised by the board as to whether the pnac- 
tices that had grown up were in harmony with established policies. 

With respect to publicity, Mr. Allen’s views have never been in harmony 
with those of his associates, and within the first year of the bureau’s exist- 
ence a special committee was appointed to define its publicity policy, departure 
from which has since been the subject of frequent protest. 

When Mr. Allen began more actively to participate in bureau work he first 
entered the educational field; and in this lie not only attempted to go into 
the various institutional aspects of education, but also to criticize sharply mat- 
ters of educational theory and the ideals of professional educators. This prac- 
tice, together with his personal attacks on educators, was the subject of protest 
by members of the board. 

Further questions were raised as between the directors with respect to 
practices pertaining to the professional service work undertaken for compensa- 
tion, management of the training school, office organization, and discipline, 
and other matters, many of which were not brought before the hoard. 

During the period of these controversies several members of the board of 
trustees resigned; the last, Mr. John B. Pine, whose letter with statement of 
reasons was dated February 20, 1914. Effective on January 1, 1914, Mr. Bruere 
resigned as codirector. 

For two months after January 1, 1914, efforts were made by Mr. Allen’s 
remaining codirector, who had then returned to active participation in the man- 
agement, to find a basis whereon an agreement could be reached with respect 
to bureau work, either by a definition of duties or by a subdivision of respon- 
sibility which conld be presented as a formal projiosal to the hoard of trustees. 

Finding that this w^as impossible, on March 2, following a six-hour confer- 
ence on February 28, Mr. Cleveland submitted his resignation to the board of 
trustees, recommending that the whole management be turned over to Mr. 
Allen. , , , 

The resignation of Mr. Cleveland brought the chairman of the board into 
the matter, and an agreement, in writing, was made with respect to the divi- 
sion of work, to no avail. 

A formal proposal along the same lines was then brought before the meet- 
ing of the board of trustees (Mur. 24, 1914) and a resolution was passed de- 
fining the jurisdiction and authority of each director, with no better result. 

Facts about Rockefeller subscriptions and influence .— Although Mr. Rocke- 
feller and the Rockefeller Foundation have been among the liberal contribu- 
tors to the support of the bureau, the total of all the contributions from both 
sources has amounted to only about 10 per cent of the funds expended. (See 
“List of Contributors,” Exhibit 1, attached.) 

During 1907, Mr. Allen sought to obtain large financial support from the 
Sage Foundation and the Carnegie Institution, as well as from Mr. Rockefeller. 

In May, 1908, Mr. Alien wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, emphasizing the need for a 
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permanent endowment In November, 1908, Mr. Allen again sought to eulisS 
Mr. Rockefeller afid Mr. Carnegie in obtaining large support for the bureau. 

From 1910 to 1914 Mr. Allen frequently urged Mr. Rockefeller and his asso- 
ciates to contribute to the bureau. 

In 1913 Mr. Allen obtained from the Rockefeller Foundation, on his urgent 
solicitation, $30,000 for a special investigation to be controlled by him, although 
at that time Mr. Rockefeller’s subscription to the general fund of the bureau 
was only $2,000. 

As late as December, 1913, he stated that he still hoped to get from Mr. 
Rockefeller an endowment and cited the fact that he had obtained a special 
fund of $30,000 a year before as the reason to hope for such a result. 

The only contributions to the bureau by Mr. Rockefeller or the Rockefeller 
Foundation with restrictions attached were obtained by Mr. Allen, and the only 
difference between the subscription which Mr. Rockefeller made in 1914 (the 
subject of Mr. Allen’s hostile criticism) and the $30,000 subscription of 1913, 
above mentioned, is that the subscription of 1914 was to the general fund, with- 
out restrictions, whereas the 1913 subscription was to a special fund. 

The fact that Mr. Allen sought and frequently obtained special funds from 
Mr. Rockefeller and others instead of giving his thought and attention to ob- 
taining general funds, the use of which would be for the free determination of 
the board, was one of the subjects of serious complaint against Mr. Allen by 
his codirectors. 

During the entire period of eight years Mr. Allen was the only one who had 
any considerable contact with Mr. Rockefeller or his associates in asking for 
financial support. 

During this period Mr. Allen also made various overtures to try to get Mr. 
Rockefeller to interest himself personally in the management and affairs of the 
bureau. 

In 1909 Mr. Allen proposed Mr. Rockefeller as a trustee and obtained the 
consent of the board to write a letter to Mr. Rockefeller, urging him to become 
a trustee, which Mr. Rockefeller refused to do. 

It was not until May, 1914, after Mr. Bruere had left the bureau, and after 
questions had formally been raised before the board bringing into issue ques- 
tions of policy concerning the management on which the trustees could not 
agree, and when, with the resignation of his codirector before the board, there 
was a disposition not to accept it, Mr. Allen made it known that he thought 
that Mr. Rockefeller was exercising undue influence or that he objected in any 
manner to Mr. Rockefeller’s contributions. 

A conference between Mr. Cutting, Mr. Morawetz, and Mr. Rockefeller took 
place on April 10 in response to a request of Mr. Cutting, made several months 
before, urging Mr. Rockefeller to take up the question of another five-year 
subscription, the last year of the previous one being about to expire. 

Upon the conclusion of this conference Mr. Cutting immediately reported 
the conversation to the directors, and stated that Mr. Rockefeller had raised 
question about the publicity and about the policy of the board, but that he 
had been told that every question he had raised had been for some months 
before the board ; further, that Mr. Rockefeller had requested information about 
certain details of bureau practices and that he had suggested that he get his 
information from one of the directors. 

On the following day — April 11— at Mr. Rockefeller’s request, Mr. Cleveland 
lunched with him to talk over the bureau’s methods and work. At the con- 
clusion of this conference a written memorandum was made and submitted 
to Mr. Allen, setting forth what questions had been raised and what had been 
the attitude of Mr. Rockefeller — this being the first conference that Mr. Cleve- 
land had ever had with Mr. Rockefeller about bureau work or bureau affairs. 

On April 22, Mr. Allen wrote to Mr. Cutting from Madison a letter, an ex- 
cerpt from which follows : “ If it were not for the recent Flexner report I 
should feel justified in writing to Mr. Rockefeller and appeal for funds to sup- 
plement the meager budget that was voted for this study. * * * It is just 
the kind of opportunity that those big foundations which advertise that they 
are looking for opportunities to serve, ought to take advantage of.” And in 
the same letter he says that he had asked the chairman of the special committee 
to study training schools for teachers in New York to “ make formal request 
for help of the General Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation.” 

What was heralded by Mr. Allen as a conference on the 44 Rockefeller pro- 
postal ” in his published brief under the title 44 Reasons Why Mr. Allen Be- 
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lleves Mr. Rockefeller’s Conditional Offer Should Not Be Accepted ” never took 
place. 

The meeting of May, 1914, referred to by Mr. Allen in his brief, was devoted 
entirely to the questions raised in a memorandum submitted by Mr. Cleveland 
with a view of getting an “ agreement on the main questions raised in previous 
conference,” and when Mr. Allen tried to inject his so-called “alternative” 
he was told that there never had been such a proposition. 

For all statements of fact given there is supporting evidence in the form of 
letters,' minutes, reports, and other documents in the files of the bureau, except 
in so far as they relate to personal conferences, in which cases the persons with 
whom the conferences were held are still in the service of the bureau, are still 
available as witnesses, may be sworn by the commission and their testimony 
obtained by the commission under oath. 


Exhibit 1 .—List of contributor* to the bureau of city betterment and the bureau 
of municipal research , Jan. 1 , 1906 , to Dee. St, 19tlf. 


Rockefeller, 1 . D 

Cutting, R. Fulton 

Carnegie, Andrew 

Harriman, Mrs. E. H 

Kuhn, Loeh & Co 

Morgan, J. P., A Co 

Phipps, Henry 

Meti.H. A 

Van Ingen, E. II 

Speyer A Co 

Whitney, Dorothy 

Schraeder, G. II. F 

Coffin, C. A 

Thompson, Col. Ilobt. M. 
Bacon, Robert 


Lawyers* Title Guaranty A Trust Co .. 

Hopkins, George B 

Morganthau, Henry 


Morganthau, Henry 

Title Guaranty A Trust Co. 

Perkins, George 

Mora wetz, Victor 

Hudson Trust Co 

Baker, George F 

Bliss, Susan JD 

Guggenheim, Murray 

Vanderlip, F. A. 


Bchiff, Jacob 

BchiiL Mortimer L- 

Day, Joseph P 

Opdycke, L. E 


VkniJVAC, XU 

Read, William A 

Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Co 

Kunhardt, W. B 

Davison, H. P 

Mercantile Trust Co 

Seligman,!. N 


American Exchange National Bank. 

Seligman, J. W., A Co 

Martin, Bradley, j? 

Warburg, Felix 

Dodge, Cleveland II 

Bliss, idrs. W. H 


Eastman, George 

Rhinelander Real Estate Co 

Marling, A. E 

n arris Forbes A Co 

IT. s. Trust Co. of New York 

Kennedy, Mrs. John 8 

ITarmon, Wm. E 

Oolrichs A Co 

Claflin, John 

Post, Jas. H 

Schraeder, J. H 

Mason, George G 

Fyne, Percy R 

Kane, John I 

Stetson, F. L 

Chambers, Frank R 

Saks A Co 

De Forest, Robt. W 

Bush, Mrs. Wendell T 

Childs Co 

Fourteenth Street Store 

Greenliut A Co 

G reenough, John 

Kingsley,!). P 

lord A Taylor 

Mitchell, 8. C 

Simpson, Crawford A Co 

Smith, Howard C 

498 other individuals and organizations. . 
George W. Perkins, treasurer T. 8. P. 8.. 


DISTRIBUTION, BY FUNDS. 

New York City, general 

New York City, special 

New York State 

Professional services (paid for) 

Training school for public service. . 


i Includes $30,000 disbursed by the bureau for the Curran Committee police Investigation. 


Exhibit B-l. 


(Exhibit B-l consisted ot printed bulletins entitled “ Efficient Citizenship ” of 
the following numbers: 233, 222, 239, 241, 441, 445, 463, 559, 563, 571, 583, 602, 
604, 605 (Feb. 4, 1913), 605 (Mar. 1, 1913), 606, 610, 614, 626a, 627, 643, 644, 
655, 662, and 667.) 
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Exhibit C. 

Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge : William H. Allen. No. 310. Date : June 11, 1913. 

Assigned to Franklin Zeiger. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Public School No. 115, Canarsie, Brooklyn. 

Instructiwis.-^V isit Public School No. 115, Canarsie, Brooklyn. Ask for Miss 
Callahan, principal. Do not stute your connection with bureau unless definitely 
asked, when say that you are there by assignment. If possible, keep the rdle of 
interested citizen who has read the attached clipping. Say that you made up 
your mind to step in some time when you could. Use your own judgment about 
disclosing your connection with the Newburgh survey. 

I am very anxious to learn from your judgment of the general spirit of the 
place; whether the teachers seem interested and happy; whether there seems 
to be a more indifferent attitude of principal to teacher than you find in the 
larger schools. 

Assignment to be completed: Thursday night. 


Training School for Public Sen ice, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William IT. Allen. No. 348. Date: July 1, 1913. 

Assigned to Mr. Kirslmmn. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Moving-picture shows. 

Work to be iierformed at : Field on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 

Instructions . — Please visit the moving-picture shows named below and obtain 
the data called for in the accompanying schedule. You will note that all ques- 
tions not requesting numerical values may be answered by “ yes ” or “ no.” 
Care should be taken to place at the bead of the data column for purposes of 
identification the same number that appears opposite the bouse in the list. As 
the list has been prepared with a view of covering the district in the most expe- 
ditious manner, it is suggested in visiting these houses that the order indicated 
be followed. Merely note whether or not building contains tenements; it is not 
necessary to count them. Artificial ventilation will be indicated by the presence 
of electric fans. All the shows listed are so-called “store shows,” in small 
rooms, and it should be possible to obtain the desired data by a casual 
observation. 

Be careful to note each item on the schedule. 

(1) No. 899 Eighth Avenue, (2) No. 366 We*t Fiftv-ninth Street, (3) No. 114 
West Sixty-fifth Street, (4) No. 683 Amsterdam Avenue, (5) No. 217 East Sixty- 
seventh Street, (6) No. 1153 First A\enue, (7) No. 1196 Second Avenue, (8) No. 
908 Third Avenue, (9) No. 797 Third Avenue, (10) No. 699 Third Avenue, 

Assignment to be completed : Monday morning. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge : Dr. Allen. No. 445. Date : August 6, 1913. 

Assigned to Mr. D. Miller. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Help your city complaint bureau. 

Work to be performed at office. 

Instructions, — Prepare a 1,500- word article to be syndicated by the survey, 
which Is taken by about 50 different cities. It must be popularly written and 
full of Concrete illustrations showing the kind of questions that have come In 
and showing results. 

As you have this In hand, it would be a pity for you not to sign this story. 
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Can you wedge it in among your other assignments without interfering with 
the complaint-bureau work? This kind of thing all of us have to do in our own 
time on the fly. From your knowledge of the field you should be able to turn 
In finished copy within one hour's time. 

Please let me know how much time you put on it. 

W. H. A. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 470. Date: September 
22, 1913. Funds: Budget. Chargeable: N. J. 

Assigned to Don C. Sowers. 

Descriptive title of assignment: New Jersey budget-making methods. 

Instructions . — We have made a preliminary report to a New Jersey citizen 
on present methods of making a budget in that State. (See report by Mr. 
Farmer and Mr. HefTernan.) As you see, it is a first draft only. It should 
be whipped into shape as a formal report which will give the bureau’s best 
experience, judgment, and constructive suggestions to date. Feel free to use 
the matter from Wisconsin’s blanks, from the commission of efficiency’s work, 
Washington, your own visit to Albany. Please consider this a test of how you 
are to prepare to submit matter by the politicians, newspapers, and public- 
spirited citizens of a State. It will he an important part of this fall’s campaign 
In New Jersey if we word it right and put into it what Mr. Driscoll calls 
“punch.” Make it the shortest, most direct possible thing and in form which 
lends itself to use through press, magazines, and pamphlet purposes. You 
should spend not more than one day in whipping into space the data contained 
in the two above-mentioned preliminary reports. 

Assignment to be completed : September 23. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William IT. Allen. No. 4S7. Date: November 
5, 1913. Funds : T. S, general. Code No. 405S. 

Assigned to Franklin Zeiger. 

Description title of assignment : Reading of Schrader letter. 

Work to be performed at office. 

Instructions . — Read that portion of Mr. Schrader’s letter hereto attached 
which speaks of fish in Iceland and in America. Take proper steps to see 
whether it would be profitable for American shipi»ers to have fish come from 
Iceland. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William II. Allen. No. 489. Date: November 
5, 1913. Funds : T. S. general. Code No. 4038. 

Assigned to Mr. Taylor. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Tammany Hall organization. 

Work to be performed at office. 

Instructions .— For the next few months there will lie a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the possibility of destroying or rehabilitating Tammany Hall. Talk 
of destroying Tammany Hall is probably absurd. Talk of rehabilitation Is 
equally absurd unless they go further than the make-up of the men at the top. 
So far as I know, there never has been a suggestion that the charter of Tam- 
many' Hall be qualified or restricted so as to give its own membership a voice 
in the management and more particular to guarantee complete publicity to Its 
own membership as to what has happened. 
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Please look into this thing and report when you see your way out as to the 
possibility of so reorganizing Tammany Hall by charter and by publicity pro- 
visions that it will become a veritable bureau of municipal research plus train- 
ing school for public service plus clearing house for adequate community relief 
and discussion. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

No. 495. Date: November 10, 1913. Funds: Comp. bur. Code No. 569C. 

Assigned to M. G. Wend. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Ray. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Reckless driving of United States mail 
wagons. 

Instructions. — Look up the ordinances passed by the board of aldermen con- 
cerning the regulation of street traflic. Pay particular attention to those 
articles which provide against reckless driving. 

Note any exemptions or exceptions made in the case of United States mail 
wagons. When you have become thoroughly familiar with the laws on this 
subject make observations in the field, particularly in the downtown district. 

Take the registered number of mail wagons which you observe. Note the 
speed, any reckless driving, street conditions, etc. Also note the time and place. 

This assignment is designed to secure specific information to be used in 
making a recommendation to the board of aldermen that the exceptions made 
in the case of United States mail wagons be abrogated. 

Assignment to be completed : November 13. 


Training School for Public Service conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 548. Date: December 
31, 1913. Funds : T. S. Code No. 509S. 

Assigned to R. Moses. 

Under direction and control of M. II. Ray. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Bureau books and accounting methods. 

Work to be performed at office. 

Instructions .— Please report to Mr. Clmdbourne, office manager, for work In 
connection with the bureau’s system of accounts. Bear in mind that this 
system is in miniature the same system as is being recommended by the 
bureau for Government departments. At this time your assignment on the 
books will only last five days. This is in order that you may have an intro- 
duction to bookkeeping and accounting and become familiar with the terms 
used before going out to city offices. 

Get a copy of the Handbook of Municipal Accounting and read it while 
engaged in the above assignment. 

Assignment to be completed: January 5, 1913. 


Training School for Public Service conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge : William H. Allen. No. 549. Date : December 
30, 1913. Funds: T. S. Code No. 531S. 

Assigned to F. W. Fiske. 

Under direction and control of M. H. Ray. 

Descriptive title of assignment: Cost accounting. IA1 

Work to be performed at : Department of finance and department of charities. 
Instructions . — Please report to Mr. McIntyre, who is in charge of the expert 
accounting department of the department of finance. He will assign you to 
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work under "Mr. Hyer and Mr. Eggleston, of his office. Tour first work will 
fee to draw off a quarterly report of the expenses of the street-cleaning depart- 
ment from the general-expense ledger in the office of the chief bookkeeper at 
the department. This work should be completed within one yeek. At the end 
of this time you will again report to Mr. Hyer, who will assign you to work in 
the department of charities. In this department you will probably be required 
to act as an instructor in cost accounting to newly appointed bookkeepers. 

During this assignment you will, of course, consult with the supervisor and 
directors of the training school as often as may be necessary. 

*■ 

Training School for Public Service conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVTCE. 

Assistant directors in charge: William H. Allen and F. A. Cleveland. No. 
630. Date: February 25, 1914. Funds: New York C. C. B. 

(Note. — No provision was made for any of the results being brought to my 
attention.) 

Assigned to: Training school staff. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged : Help-your-city complaints. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Office and in the field. 

Investigated help-your-city complaints as assigned. 

Instructions . — Every complaint, if founded on fact or if sound in policy, will 
relate to some city department, and will involve a knowledge both of the depart- 
ment’s organization for attending to the complaint and its organization in 
general, and its relation to other city departments, including he body which 
votes funds. 

In assigning these complaints we have in mind that those who investigate 
shall not only secure certain field contact with conditions, with officers, em- 
ployees, and citizens, but shall secure also definite information as to depart- 
ment organization and methods. Incidentally, oftentimes the dispatch, accu- 
racy. and suggestiveness, with which investigations are reported upon give help- 
ful hints as to the next experience needed by men and women In the training 
school. 

Please remember that the first purpose of the assignment is to get informa- 
tion promptly and to suggest remedies, hut that the first purpose of sending 
you is that you shall obtain the above-mentioned experience and information. 


Training School for Public Service conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: W. H. Allen. No. 643. Date: February 10, 
1914. 

Assigned to Mr. Howard and Mr. (Yaw ford. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged : Snow removals investigations in Brooklyn. 
Work to be performed in field. 

Instructions . — You will go to Brooklyn and make a study of the snow- 
removal problem there, with special reference to measurements of wagons, 
number of trips, mode of dumping, contract date, cost, etc. 

Assignment to be completed: In a day. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 674. Date: February 
13, 1914. 

Assigned to Mr. Talmadge. 

38819°— S. Doc.. 415, 64-1— vol 9 39 
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Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged ; Be information concerning automobiles owned 
and used by various city departments. 

Work to be performed at office and field. 

Instructions . — You will please get complete information on the following 
points: (1) Number of automobiles owned in the various departments of New 
York City ; (2) on whose order they were purchased, prices paid, by whom used, 
cost of operation. 

This study should be completed by Monday or Tuesday of next week, if pos- 
sible. The purpose of this study is to obtain the facts stated for the use of the 
bureau and to give your experience in seeking sufch information In the proper 
sources in the city departments. 

Assignment to be completed : 16tli or 17th. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 673. Date: March 12, 
1914. Funds : T. S. 

Assigned to Mr. Talmadge. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Suitability of location of street-cleaning 
barns. 

Work to be performed at field. 

Instructions .- — You will please visit the section headquarters, department of 
street cleaning, at the following locations: .Section 30, 319 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, rental $360; sections 1 and 4, 74 Greenwich Street, rental $1,200 ; 70 
.Carmine Street, rental $360. 

’ Report on the above with resiiect to suitability of location with reference to 
area served, number of men accommodated, fairness of rental for property. 

In obtaining this information, if possible, confer with the district superin- 
tendent in charge of each section visited. 

Ths work is to be done to-morrow, March 13. 

The purpose of this study is to obtain information for the sinking-fund com- 
mission, which may have to assist it in considering requests made by the 
street-cleaning department for renewal of leases at the above locations. 

Assignment to be completed : Marcli 13, 1914. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Assistant director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 638. Date: March IS, 

1914. 

Assigned to Mr. Talmadge. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Municipal buildings. 

Work to be performed at office and field. 

Instruction *. — In most communities the buildings bearing the worst reputa- 
tion for cleanliness, ventilation, beauty, etc., are public buildings. This is 
probably as true of national and State buildings as of dingy city halls. Too 
often it is true of schoolhouses as well as of courthouses. Several times we 
have suggested to volunteers wishing to do practical civic work a quick examina- 
tion of public buildings from the standpoint of what the citizen without having any 
special authority can observe from the outside through the corridors, calling at 
offices, etc. We should have here, in concrete shape, suggestions which could 
be used by volunteers here in New York or which could be recommended in 
other cities. For studying national buildings I once suggested a set of questions 
to the National Civic Federation, addressed to Mrs. John Hays Hammond, 
Washington. In Woman's Part in Government there are some other suggestions 

With a view to getting the facts about city-owned, county-owned, and nation- 
owned buildings in this city, obtain from the Municipal Reference Library and 
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from available digests, reports, inquiries, etc,, the data * necessary for a list of 
minimum essentials which you or someone else can use in testing New York 
buildings. Report this list of minimum essentials to Mr. Snyder and to me. 
(Consult with Mr. Lindholm, Dr. McCombs, etc.) The first buildings to be 
studied will be the courthouse ; second, the city hall ; third, municipal building ; 
fourth, building now used by health department 
Assignment to be completed : March 25, 1914. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Director in charge: William If. Allen. No. G97. Date: March 23, 1911. 

Assigned to Mr. Lockwood. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Synder. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Corporation inspectors. 

Work to be performed at field and office. 

Instructions. — For many years one of the chief opportunities for paying 
political debts has been through the so-called corporation inspector, i. e., a 
man whose ostensible business is to inspect work done upon the city streets by 
street railway companies, gas companies, etc. His salary was paid by the cor- 
poration, but he was named by the borough president in charge of public works. 
See page 24 of our Municipal Reform Through Revision of Business Methods^ 

Just what progress has been made since the above publication no one in New 
York knows. Supplementing an earlier assignment calling for the facts regard- 
ing present practices, it is desired to know what is the practice in other cities. 
Please learn first what, if anything, can be obtained at the Municipal Reference 
Library. Try, secondly, the New York Public Library. Thirdly, read the in- 
dexes of the principal publications, including engineering and municlual jour- 
nals; see what the Civil Service Before Association lias. 

Report progress daily to Mr. Snyder or to me. We are particularly anxious 
to learn whether in any places the amount of work done, salaries paid, condi- 
tions of appointment etc. are reported to or controlled by the city. 

W. H. Allen, Director. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 


ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 700. Date: March 24, 1914, Funds: 
New' York health. 

Assigned to Mr. Lane, Mr. Peterson, Mr. West. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged: Health department reports, New York City. 

Work to be performed at office. 

Instructions . — Commissioner Goldwater. through Secretary Fiske and Dr. 
Baldwin, now in charge of the health department’s public education work, has 
asked that we make suggestions as to weekly bulletins, quarterly report, and 
annual report which will improve either form or content. More particularly 
we are asked to be of help with regard to the proof of the 1912 annual report, 
which should be issued at>once. Mr. Lane is making a study of health bul- 
letins published by cities and States. 

You will be given a section of the report proof. In rending it have in mind 
points which I had in mind last night, as to the essential factor of a reporter- 
desire to know unit of inquiry, account, comparison, subtraction, percentages, 
summary, classification. Thus, with respect to every statement of fact for 
each section and every table, ask yourself : “ Does this table indicate that the 
person writing it wanted to know the particular facts which would help the 
town or help the administrator? Are the things listed the right units of 
inquiry? Are the comparisons set up in such a way that the reader takes in 
at once the truth of comparison? Are unlike things put into the same column 
or the same total?” All these have to do with content primarily and only 
indirectly with form. 
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In addition read proof to see whether or not what has been told is told in 
proper English, proper spelling, proper use of plural and singular, proper 
brevity, proper clearness. This proof costs money. Therefore we want to 
make our corrections tentatively either on slips of paper or, when space per- 
mits, on the extreme left or right margins, so that there will be room enough 
for Mr. Fiske and Dr. Baldwin to insert their final Instructions to the printer. 

Remember there are three purposes in this study: (1) To improve the report 
if we can, (2) to give you information, (3) to show us what power of analysis 
and capacity for detail you can give to proof reading. 

It is not possible to make radical changes in this particular proof. It^is 
former Commissioner Lederle’s report, and must go out substantially as set up, 
except for typographical and proof corrections. Another assignment will cover 
analysis and criticism of this proof to be used for the 1913 report. 

Wm. H. Allen, Director . 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
201 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE. 

Director in charge: William H. Allen. No. 701. Date: March 24, 1914. 
Funds: New York health. 

Assigned to Mr. Lane, Mr. Peterson, Mr. West. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Title of account to be charged : Health department reports, New York City. 

Work to be performed at office. 

I mt ructions . — One of the principal services of Mayor Gaynor’s administra- 
tion, due primarily to the interest taken by his secretary, Robert Adamson, now 
fire commissioner, was to start the standardization of departmental reports. 
As the mayor Is on the board of city record, which prints reports, and as the 
reports must also come to him in his capacity as mayor, any mayor who wishes 
and knows how may set a minimum standard as to content, form, size, etc., of 
reports. 

As stated In assignment No. 700, the training school has been asked to suggest 
improvements, if we can, In the health department reports. As our base we 
start with the proof of the health department report for 1912. We have pre- 
ceding reports. From the health department we can get reports of other cities, 
such as Montclair, Providence, Seattle, etc. In the administrative code prepared 
by the bureau of Portland are the best suggestions which we were able to get 
last summer. We should be able to do better to-day because, in the language 
of the farmer, “our whiffletree is near the center of the bull wheel” — i. e., 
we are asked to do a task of potentially big service for our home city, to be 
used at once by one of our own group as well as by the department. 

Take the sections of the report given to you by Mr. Snyder, indicate on 
separate slips of paper every statement that is not clear, every general state- 
ment that is not proved by supporting data, all tables or statistical statements 
which do not of themselves explain their meaning and which lack editorial 
Interpretation, all tables which fail to show that in preparation the depart- 
ment did not conform to a standard of minimum essentials — unit of inquiry, 
account, comparison, subtraction, percentages, summary, and classification. 

Individually first and later in conference with others working on this as- 
signment, list the improvements in typography. Here we have an absolutely 
free hand, so far as our assignment is concerned. IVe may suggest any kind 
of type, any kind of tabular arrangement, any kind of paragraphing, illustra- 
tions, graphs; after each one of us lias individually made his own suggestions 
we shall put them all together and in conference prepare a composite list for 
consideration by the department. 

Wm. H. Allen, Director , 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City, 

ASSIGMENT ADVICE. ' 

Assistant director in charge : Dr. W. H. Allen. No. 710. 

Assigned to Mr. Jessup. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder, 
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v Descriptive title of assignment : Inspection service in the health department. 

Work to be performed at : Field. 

Instructions. — You will report to Mr. Fiske at the health department for a 
study of the inspection service of that department. It is desired that you 
should become well acquainted with the inspection work done by this depart- 
ment, touching sanitary inspection, food inspection, and sanitary food inspec- 
tion, You are to use your own judgment as to the best methods of getting 
acquainted with this subject, but should arrange to make the rounds of sev- 
eral inspection districts with inspectors of the department and then follow 
the same procedure on your own initiative. It is expected that when you are 
through with this study that you will be sufficiently well acquainted with the 
health-inspection service to criticize faulty methods and make recommendations 
as to changes which would operate for the improvement of the present in- 
spection service of the department. 


Training School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

ASSIGNMENT ADVICE; 

Assistant director in charge: Dr. Allen. No. 740. Date: April 15, 1014. 

Assigned to Mr. Parliu. 

Under direction and control of Mr. Snyder. 

Descriptive title of assignment : Study of street cleanmg department. 

Work to be performed at : Field and office. 

- Instructions . — Compiissioner Fetherstou, of the street cleaning department, 
faces a number of Interesting problems in his work. He has assured us that 
he believes we may be of some help to him in reaching a solution of these 
problems. You will therefore report to Commissioner Fetherston and put your- 
self at his service for work along lines as follows : 

(а) Familiarize yourself thoroughly with the detail of street cleaning through- 

out the entire city, particularly with reference to the methods of inspection. 
Mr. Fetherston is considering a reorganization of the Inspection service, and your 
study should be so carried on that you may be helpful to him in working out this 
problem. „ „ 

(б) Mr. Fetherston is considering the organization of a school for employees 
of the street cleaning department. You will make a study of the labor required 
to do the several kinds of work, as street sweeping, emptying cans of ashes and 
garbage, so that you may be iu a position to make suggestions to Commissioner 
Fetherston In working up a teaching plan for such a school. 

(c) In attacking the problem of street cleaning, Commissioner Fetherston 
feels that he must bear in mind the industrial or commercial characteristics of 
different sections of the city, and to this end he desires to prepare a map of New 
York showing such parts as tenement districts, manufacturing districts, whole- 
sale districts, retail districts, high-grade residential districts, etc. You will 
make a study of this problem also so that you may assist in working it out. 

(d) You will use your own initiative in approaching any other problems that 
may present themselves to the street cleaning department. 

The purpose of this assignment is, from your point of view, to give you such 
contact with the street cleaning department that you may familiarize yourself 
with every detail of its management. This study is to be completed only when 
we feel that you have done as much as may be done by you in the direction 
indicated. 


Exhibit D. 


Mabch 4, 1914. 


Mr. Alfred Wagstaff, 

Clerk, Appellate Division , 

Supreme Court , First Judicial Department , New York , N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Wagstaff: I find that the division of our office which handles our 
publicity service has made a mistake by way of furnishing to the newspapers 
of the city a flimsy in relation to a notice which appeared in the Law Journal 
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°h the 20th ultimo, over your signature, designating 10 newspapers as having 
a circulation calculated to give notice of legal publications. The assumption 
was that this designation made these papers the only ones that were entitled 
to give notice of legal publications, aud a flimsy was prepared for the press, for 
release on March 2, on that assumption. 

Going into the matter, we now find that about November 1 some 18 papers of 
large circulation were designated and that this is a supplementary list 
In view of these facts, I apologize to you and to the court for the part which 
we have taken in such publicity as has resulted. 

As a matter of fact, I find from our clipping service that the World and the 
Times had published editorials on the subject before the date of release of our 
flimsy, and so far as we know the American is the only one that had a story 
making use of our materiaL 
Very sincerely, 


F. A. Cleveland, Director. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday , Mwy 19, 1915 — 10 a, m. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Gaddis present? 

TESTIMONY OF EEV. EUGENE S. GADDIS. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Dr. Gaddis. Eugene S. Gaddis. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession or calling? 

Dr, Gaddis. Minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in the ministry? 

Dr. Gaddis. Twenty-seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a regularly ordained minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your residence? 

Dr. Gaddis. Cincinnati — I have been away from there, though, for about two 
years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a graduate of any school of learning or institu- 
tion in this country? 

Dr. Gaddis. My education has been in the schools of Dayton, Ohio, and the 
theological school of Evanston and Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any connection with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I began as the camp minister in the Trinidad district, and about 
a year or 10 months after I began, I became sui>erintendent of the social work 
of the entire camp system. 

Chairman Walsh. That includes what camps, please, in Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. It includes all of the work of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in 
particular their four different branches, their coul and iron and rock and tim- 
ber camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand that it was confined to Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. sir; it is not; there are iron mines in Wyoming, and one 
in New Mexico, although I never visited that mine in New Mexico. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom were you employed — what individual employed 
you? 

Dr. Gaddis. My predecessor, Rev. Walter Morritt — I obtained the work 
through him, through his instrumentality. 

Chairman Walsh. In addition to doing this sociological work, did you have 
any church or parish or church of your own that you administered to people? 

Dr. Gaddis. My work was first, as I stated, as religious worker principally 
in the nine camps of the Trinidad district. That was purely religious, taking 
in simply what was known as the Trinidad district, and then, when I became 
superintendent of the sociological work, my work was broadened into the edu- 
cational and social, and I incorporated in it, looking after the work along hy- 
gienic lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what opportunity did you have for observation into 
the everyday working of the way the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. dealt with the 
men and women in their camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. I considered it one of the very best — a very ctose range. I was 
intimately acquainted with the miners and their families ; I visited them and 
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they entertained me; and the relations I sustained to them and to the opera- 
tors, until within a few weeks before I severed my relations with them, was 
one of confidence. 

Chaiman Walsh. Do you understand their everyday lives, the complaints, 
if any, they had against the company; their method of expression, how they 
felt leading up to this strike and afterwards, and all about it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I can not say I know all about it, but I know considerable. 

Chairman Walsh. You had a standpoint from which you could understand 
their feelings? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you prepared a statement which to your mind 
covers generally the situation out there, so far as the company and the human 
beings working for them is concerned? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough to submit it, if you prefer to 
do it that way ; I think we would like it. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir ; I would be glad to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good ; just read it to us. 

Dr. Gaddis. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in the reading of this I may 
add some things that come to me that are not here, and I have a number of 
quotations from various sources iu this memoranda, ami I am not going to stop 
to note that they are quotations in rending them. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good ; just do it in your own way, and then you can 
submit the whole document to the record. 

(The witness submitted several documents, which appear at the end of this 
subject as “ Gaddis Exhibit.”) 

Dr. Gaddis (reading) : 


u preliminary statement. 

“The United States is the largest coal-producing country in the world, ex- 
ceeding England’s annual output over 200,000,000 tons. 

“ In 1864, the virgin year for the Colorado colleries, 500 tons was the yield ; 
in 1910 over 12,000,000 tons w r ere dug; last year a tonnage of some 8,000,000 
was recorded, giving the State the ninth place among the 28 coal-mining States 
of the Union. The Centennial State is destined to take much higher rank than 
previous ratings, as the United States Geological Survey estimates her workable 
coal fields at 10,130 square miles. « 

“ The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mines 35 per cent of the State’s total output 
of coal and is the largest company loading the ‘ black diamonds.’ 

“ COMPONENT PARTS. 

“This corporation was formed in 1892 by a coalition of the Colorado Fuel Co. 
and the Colorodo Coal & Iron Co. The following subsidiary branches were sub- 
sequently acquired or developed : The Colorado Coal & Iron Co., the Colorado 
Supply Co., the Colorado & Wyoming Railway, the Crystal River Railway, the 
Grand River Coal & Coke Go., the Rocky Mountain Timber Co., the Colorado 
Industrial Co., and the Mountain Telegraph Co. (part owners) — as I under- 
stand it, they are equal owners of this with the Victor- American Fuel Co. — 
the Minnequa Towu Co., the Pueblo Realty Co., the Hospital Association Co., 
the Red Stone Improvement Co. (part owners), and the Minnequa Cooperage 
Co. 

“The fourteenth auxiliary has lately been made an adjunct to the Rocky 
Mountain Timber Co.” 

Chairman Walsh. When was It that Mr. Bowsers came? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think six or seven years ago, as I understand it. [Continues 
reading;] 

“Cattle raising on a large scale will soon be tried. Expiring leases on the 
Maxwell land grant are not being renewed ; the acreage to be reserved for com- 
ing herds of beef on the hoof. 

“ The purchase of between 250,000 and 300,000 acres of the above-mentioned 
territory deprived many ranchers of what they had concluded was their in- 
alienable property rights. A representative of the company, accompanied by 
a band of hair-trigger cowboy desperadoes, clothed with the dignity of a 
deputy sheriff’s commission, proceeded to settle disputed claims. At Stonewall 
one man was shot dead in cold blood ; all enemies were put to flight ; and the 
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raid guaranteed clear titles to vast regions of coal and timber land. The lender 
of these bandits was lately eulogized by one of the board of directors in say- 
ing : 4 They don’t make ’em much better than the old man.’ ” 

In the general m$16, of course, no one knew just how the tragedy occurred; 
but unquestionably they murdered that man at Stonewall, and as surely as 
Cain killed his brother Abel, these claimed supporters of the dignity and 
authority of the State caused this man’s blood to cry out from the ground 
against the Rockefeller representatives who piloted the gang. 

“ STAKEHOLDERS. 

“ In October, 1914, the t went. v -second animal exhibit came from the press in 
pamphlet form, ‘Capitalization $36,321,000 ; bonded debt, $41,1 18,000 ; summary 
of total assets, over $101, 000, 000.’ 

“ Rockefellers own 40 per cent of the preferred and 40 per cent of the com- 
mon stock ; also 6$ per cent of the ‘ general five ’ bonds. There are 2,000 other 
stockholders. 

44 In the early days of the strike agitation the newspapers boldly affirmed 
that the company had accumulated a $1,000,000 reserve fund with which to 
defeat the efforts of the United Mine Workers. The allegation was denied, 
but the snug sum furnished the foundation for a serene complacency and a 
course of tactics otherwise impossible. Often heavy drafts on this reserve fund 
for 4 strike expenses ’ ; cash on hand in the financial rei>ort, is tabulated at over 
four million. 

“ Six years ago Welborn was not regarded as a man of large enough caliber 
to properly conserve the allied interests of which he had been made president. 
He 4 was not trained as an operator of a large corporation.’ Bowers, clothed 
with authority from 2d Wall Street and sufficient proxies to constitute him sole 
arbitrator in all minor and major matters to which he might address his 
attention began to put into telling effect bis former ‘ experience in organization 
and management.’ 4 It is true I represent the Rockefeller interests,’ is his assev- 
eration. The Damocles sword that Bowers suspended over the heuds of the 
officers in the Boston Building in Denver reduced them to manikins and office 
boys.” 

Our predecessor In office told us when in Denver always to speak to Mr, 
Welborn; that he felt humiliated in his present position. [Reading:] 

“Testimony was given before the Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, sitting in Denver last December that Bowers was still a resident of 
Denver. Absentee landlordism was not a palatable phrase for the operators. 
Months before this statement was made Bowers had sold his Denver prop- 
erty and removed his family to the East. He had fully determined to 4 turn 
things over to the boys,’ and there was much rejoicing at the prospect that he 
would be content to give them chiefly ‘ absent treatment ’ in the future. 

“At 68 years of age Bowers was wearied with carrying the rasping details 
of a large business; and while the case of industrial malpractice was being 
adjudicated iu the court of public opinion, he retired to his eastern home”; 
having labored four consecutive days with Mr. Rockefeller before he would 
release him. Before leaving Denver he wrote me to address all future communi- 
cations for my department to Mr. Welborn, who had greatly developed under 
Mr. Bowers’s tutelage. But Mr. Welborn was too busy, and be referred me to 
Mr. Weltzel, an ex-coal digger. E. H. Weltzel was as well qualified to act in 
connection with the sociological department as Johnson would be with refer- 
ence to a kindergarten. 

“About 25 years ago four-fifths of the men in the Colorado collieries spoke 
the English language. The Welsh, English, Scotch, and Irish were the pre- 
dominating races. To-day the ratio has been exactly reversed ; and the English- 
speaking employees average about one-fifth of the people in the camps. 

“Allens in the fullest sense of the word have been encouraged to crowd but 
the higher-grade immigrant. To lower the scale of those living in the cottages 
raises the total footing of the scales on the tipple. The less it costs to keep 
camp citizens satisfied the less duuger there is of public sentiment forcing 
expenditures for improvements. The camp that can mine the largest amount 
of coal at the lowest possible figure carries the banner. 

“ In 1913 some 200 coal mines were operating in the State. Twenty of these 
represented the Rockefeller holdings. Without being too technical the coal 
deposits are divided into the northern, southern, aud western sections. The 
C. F. & I. Co. are workiug iu the southern and western areas. 
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“In July and August of 1914 the company had on their pay rolls 7,786 
manual laborers, representing 32 different nationalities, principally from 
southern Europe. The heavy percentage of illiteracy fixed their rating as low 
almost as present conditions in old Mexico. Many of them could neither read 
nor write their own language.” 

I have signed the name of a man who handed me his card to be taken to the 
office. He could only make a cross. [Reading:] 

* “A few years ago in Las Animas County, which produces 50 per cent of the 
coal of the State, there was found 18 per cent of the population and one-third 
of the State’s illiteracy. Some of the strikers thought Rockefeller was the 
President of the United States. 

“locating responsibility, 

“Mr. Rockefeller has not been in Colorado for 10 years and seldom attends 
a meeting of the C. F. & I. board of directors. His ignorance of real conditions 
in the camp villages enables him to testify under oath : ‘ I should not have known 
how more conscientiously to carry out my full duty toward them than I have.* 
‘The fact that they brought no complaints at all, would indicate to me that 
they had no grievances.’ 

“ For several years prior to the 15 months’ war in Colorado, which aroused 
the whole Nation, neither Bowers or Welborn were cognizant of policies and 
practices in dealing with the miners, except as represented to them by inferior 
officers. Mr. Bowers took the position that to grant the right of appeal with 
the type of characters with whom they had to deal was to invite chaos — 
appeals to Welborn, which we are glad to say lie allows, if they were considered 
at all, would only emphasize the severity of the regime.” 

He told me his men in the Boston Building did not take complaints over each 
other’s heads; and that the camp regime was the same. I am glad to say that 
I know Mr. Welborn disagreed with this position. 

“A ‘ down-the-cnnyon * verdict was not likely to be reversed at the office of 
the general boss, for he is the kingbolt of the machine that must be kept run- 
ning smoothly. The superintendent can easily erect a wall between himself 
and the division manager, which only calloused temerity would tackle. At the 
bottom of the pit with pick and shovel, the miner frequently found a grafting 
pit boss on his back.” 

Just within the last three months a pit boss whom I know and can mention 
by name at Camp Lester was discharged for taking bribes from miners. 

“ The Federal grand jury which sat in Pueblo during the strike trouble thus 
portrays the situation; ‘Miners generally fear to complain of real grievances, 
because of the danger of being discharged or being placed in inferior places 
in the mines. Many miners apparently believe that employees have been dis- 
charged because they have made a request for checkweighmen.’ ” 

It is a common saying among miners that they invite their own “ canning,” 
or it was equivalent to being canned to ask for a eheckweighman. 

Chairman Walsh. The absence of checkweighmen was one of the grievances 
the men had that went on strike; is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They claimed the companies cheated them on the amount 
of coal they actually dug out of the ground ; is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the demand was that they should have men of their 
own selection who could see that they were paid for what their labor produced? 
Dr. Gaddis. It was guaranteed them by the State law. [Continues reading:] 

“ The responsibility for about 50 per cent of all of the miners of the State 
laying down their tools lies at the door of the local coal-camp officials, sup- 
ported by those immediately over them, the division superintendents and the 
general manager.” 

In support of that statement I will read a letter from a miner at Frederick, 
who went out as a striker September 23. I knew him very well, and he is a 
man I am perfectly willing to vouch for any statement that he makes : 

“Personally, I think the strike is of no benefit to the workers; and I even 
think that some of the smaller officers were more to blame than the stock- 
holders,” as he puts it. 

“ The camp superintendents as a whole impress me as a most uncouth, igno- 
rant, immoral, and, in many instances, the most brutal set of men that, we 
have ever met,” 
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■ r Chairman Walsh. Is that your experience generally, as to these subbosses 
as you went through those camps in sociological work? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. In my first interview with Mr. Bowers at Denver, at tlje 
suggestion of Dr. Corwin, I asked him if it was not possible, in the advanced 
stage of the coal industry in the United States, to secure a higher grade of 
men to act as superintendents of the mines. At that time I spoke of these men 
as blasphemous bullies, and I have never been able to change ray mind. 
’[Reading:] *' 

“ When ex-mine mule drivers and * rope riders ” are given the arbitrary au- 
thority of a provost marshal, in communities varying in size from 200 to 1,000 
souls, an individual has been evolved which can only be found in the closed 
camps of the coal barons or other mines so controlled. 

“ On the day of the great walkout a super ordered his gunmen to drive the 
red necks 

Chairman Wat.sh (interrupting). “Super” is an abbreviation for superin- 
tendent? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; that is a very common expression. [Reading:] 

“ On the day of the great walkout a super ” — at Morley — “ ordered his gun- 
men to drive the red necks — strikers or their sympathizers — off the company 
property. The zealous deputies refused to permit some men to assist their 
families to pack their household goods. They were not allowed to stop at the 
Santa Fe Railroad station, not located on C. F. & I. territory. Only after 
telegraphic remonstrance from railway officials were the men allowed to wait 
for the trains.” 

Chairman Walsh. Were there women and children there? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think these were men ; they allowed the women and children to 
stay and pack up their effects. 

“After the famous battle of the ‘ Hogback,’ where incessant firing for 50 
consecutive hours occurred, a super from the Walsen mine of the C. F. & I. Co. 
was drunk on the streets of Walsen burg. 

“ For years a super has been retained at Primero, in one of the largest camps 
in that district, whose periodical drunken exploits are a disgrace to the whole 
county.” 

The manager of the fuel department stubbornly refuses to remove the man. 
[Continues reading:] 

“About a year ago the super at Gulch was let out, whose notorious camp 
record became unendurable. He soon afterwards opened a saloon in Denver. 

“ Men who do not know how to speak emphatically without plasphemy, or to 
enforce discipline without brutality, and who are quite likely to have their 
efforts seconded by ‘ camp marshals whose appointments and salaries are con- 
trolled by local companies, have exercised a system of espionage and have 
resorted to arbitrary powers of police control. These, taken with brutal 
assaults uj>on the miners, have produced a general dissatisfaction.’ ” 

This last clause I have read Is a quotation from the Federal grand jury’s 
report. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there no right of appeal to the State officials? When 
you say they are brutally beaten, is there no appeal to any official? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes ; they can appeal to the super or the division superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh, You say the superintendents are the brutal men? 

Dr. Gaddis. They are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there no one to protect these people? Is not the State 
of Colorado represented by impartial officials that will protect these men? 

Dr. Gaddis. The State of Colorado is represented in the closed camps and In 
some open camps by justices of the peace, who are company men. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean they work for the company? 

Dr. Gaddts. They do. [Reading:] 

“ VIOLENT DEATHS. 

“The geological formations in the Rocky Mountain region makes mining pe- 
culiarly hazardous. There are two deaths here for every one In all other coal 
( fields in the United States. The Rockefeller company has made a heavy con- 
tribution to this mortality. The following explosions in recent years have 
occurred in the Rockefeller mines : April 2, 1906, Quatro, 19 killed ; January 23, 
X$)7, Primero, 22 killed ; May 5, 1907, Englevllle, 5 killed ; January 31, 1910, 

, Pf imevo, 76 killed ; October 8, 1910, Starkville, 56 killed. Total, 178 in five years. 

“When the second Primero explosion occurred, the leading pastor of Denver, 
Dr. Robert F. Coyle, of the First Presbyterian Church, from his pulpit declared 
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the lives had been sacrificed on the altar of corporation cupidity. By telephone, 
the Rockefeller representative, Mr. Bowers, said he wished to make explanation; 
to which the good man replied, * There Is nothing to be explained/ For these 
tttterances he was blacklisted along with the 4 muckraking magazines, socialistic 
preachers, trust-busting political shysters, and their bedfellows— the agitators 
and anarchists/ 

“ During a recent period of a little over two years there were nearly 180 
violent deaths in mines in Las Animas County. Within a period of eight years 
and a radius of some 150 miles of Trinidad 564 lives were crushed out. In 
1014 statistics presented by the United States Bureau of Mines eliarges 108 
deaths to Colorado. More than two human lives a week was the toll exacted.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do those workmen out there of the intelligent class, of 
intelligent character, do they claim that is violence being used against them, 
the happening of so many accidents? Do they classify that as violence on the 
part of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. They dare not speak out their minds. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in their minds as they do express it, the intelligent 
. ones, do they class that as violence? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am going to refer to that in a special instance later. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. Gaddis (reading) : “For three years past the number of violent deaths 
for every 1,000 employees has increased. Fifty per cent of these fatal accidents 
are preventable, and yet an adverse deliverance of a coroner’s jury was but 
once levied against the company during the past 10 years. 

“ That perjury iiefore the coroner is common no one will deny that lias seri- 
ous regard for a breach of the ninth commandment.” 

The State superintendent of mines, Dalrymple, has gone on record as say- 
ing, “ The strained relations between employees and employer are responsible 
for many accidents.” [Reading:] 

“A few weeks ago a pit boss and colored miner were killed at Walsen by 
two runaway cars. It was a topic of conversation among the men of this camp, 
that the cars had not a double coupling, as required. The company was ex- 
culpated ” before the grand jury, amt the super assured the deputy State 
mine inspectors that the cars were double coupled.” 

A few weeks after tliat incident some 50 colored men were discharged from 
the Walsen mine, and it was there where this report originated that the cars 
were single coupled; it started from the colored miners. This very grave 
offense, we are glad to say, was corrected by the officials and the super was 
required to reinstate the men. [Reading:] 

“ Coal at any cost seems the avowed policy of not a few of the petty bosses. 
That a drunken spree is really a good thing, for the miner will work harder to 
make up for loss of time when be is able to reach the face of his room again,” 
was the opinion of the superintendent, Charles O’Neill, of the Berwind and 
Tabasco mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get that information, that it was the 
opinion of the superintendent that the men would work harder after a drunken 
spree? 

Dr. Gaddis. He told me so in the mine office to lny face, Mr. Charles O’Neill. 
Chairman Walsh. Were you trying to work to have the men not go to work 
in that way? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was ; that was a part of ray work. 

Chairman W’alsh. And yon had a conversation with the superintendent in 
which he told you that the miner will work harder after a drunken spree? 

Dr. Gaddis, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you treat of that in your paper? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman W t alsh. Do the companies substantially own the saloons where 
these men get drunk? 

Dr. Gaddis. They do in some camps. At Primero they get .$1,500 a year rent 
for a building that cost only $3,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And they form the habits of these men? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Dr. Gaddis. [Reading:] 

“ Of the much-advertised welfare agent 4 as a mediator between the company 
and its employees,’ we believe his work will only tend to intensify the despic- 
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able oppressiveness of the past few years. One super at least has already been 
informed, sub rosa, that there need be no undue concern about this new officer 
limiting their suzerainty. He had been in the field but a few weeks when he 
effected the discharge of a man with a family to support on the word of a 
woman of questionable character. The evicted employee was given no oppor- 
tunity to present his side of the case. * 

“ It is almost farce to presume that a i>et appointee would fearlessly and 
impartially bring things to the surface that would disturb the imperturbable? 
equanimity of the one who must O. K. his monthly salary account. 

“The assembling of camp delegates in Bower’s old office on January 10, In 
which complaints were solicited, and a generally bumptious good time, with 
free auto rides, banquet, and theater party as a part of the program, in addition 
all expenses being paid to and from their respective camps, was a decided hit.” 

Chairman Walsh. What was the camp delegates? What do you mean by 
that? Is that this new scheme they call collective bargaining out there, by 
which the employees can present grievances for adjustment? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is what it is claimed. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. You called them “camp delegates," and that they lmd a * 
convention. How do you say it was done? 

Dr. Gaddis. These men were elected, and the orders given were from Denver 
that no local officials should attend the meeting of any camp where they were 
elected, but that the men were to elect their own men — that was the supposi- 
tion — to go up there and air their grievances before Mr. Welboru and Mr. 
Weitzel and a mediator, Mr. David Griffiths. | Continues reading:] 

“And many of the men showed a freedom such as one might expect from them 
in a meeting exclusively of their immediate associates. If two of the members 
of this ‘Denver convention’ represented the rank and file of that body, the 
form of the past years will not he altered. One of these said members has for 
some time made more money in his camp than the sui>er himself. 

“Another son of Ham who sat in this first assembly of coal-camp patricians 
and plebians owed the company store a bill of over $80, which the manager 
lmd almost despaired of collecting, and for more than a year this same accred- 
ited subject had been paying back the store on a $100 advanced for his wife's 
funeral expenses." 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, this was a Negro, was lie? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say, howe\cr, the men were given to understand 
that they would choose these men democratically ; that is, the company was not 
to interfere? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, for instance, take this sort of a case, how 
would it work out, the criticism of this man being that he was beholden to the 
company for an indebtedness? First, I will ask you. is that a negro camp? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did he happen to he representing the white men 
tliere — a man that was so 

Dr. Gaddis. I could not say, Mr. WaNh. Tliere are some things that happen 
that I can not explain. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. Gaddis (reading) : 

“A good square kick could hardly he expected from such sources, 

“Again the remembrance of so many of their former comrades l>eing * canned ’ 
for squealing would not be forgotten amidst Hie grandeur and informality of 
their temporary environment. . t , , 

“A few weeks after this meeting a representative from headquarters inquired 
of a super if ‘the men thought we were tryiug to put one over on them?* 
There is room for suspicion that ‘ one is being put over on the public and that 
the various investigating committees are having dust thrown into their eyes; 
for presto, the lion has been changed into the lamb.* " 

If the investigating committees can be kept out of Colorado for the next six 
months or a year the old shackles of oppression will have received so many new 
rivets that it will take the hellish fires of another strike to loosen them. [Con- 
tinues reading;] 

M POLITICAL MANEUVERS. 

“In the fall of 1912, the present brightest star in Rockefeller’s Colorado 
legal galaxy publicity attacked the corporations in the following language : ‘ lou 
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who have been attending conventions for the last 10 years in Colorado k&pvr 
very well, if you are honest with yourselves, your neighbors, that you can not 
put your finger on a single item of convention legislation, in the way of plat- 
form or nomination, in which you were instrumental. They have probably 
given the local superintendent of the mine, the number of delegates to which 
the community is entitled. He knows he is to select a certain number of men 
who are to come in and follow the dictation of a single man whose name is 
given them before they leave. Candidates are selected not with a view of their 
fitness, not with a view of their ability to discharge their duty, not with a 
view of their integrity, but “ are they satisfactory to the company? ” ’ ” 

This is a quotation from Judge Northcutt’s speech at Lamar. 

Chairman Walsh. When did he make that speech? 

Mr. Gaddis. Fall of 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the same Judge Northcutt that is prosecuting 
these men out 

Dr. Gaddis. I refer to that in my next clause. 

** Chairman Walsh. Now, just a moment. I want to ask you was Judge North- 
' * cutt, who was making that speech in the fall of 1912, stating the facts, from 
% your observation of the conditions and of the camp? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe that he was; ami I will give you a concrete illustra- 
tion here in a few moments. [Reading:] 

“This man,” Judge Northcutt, “was too formidable an antagonist to be at 
large. Last year no more doughty champion than lie defended the Rockefeller 
interests. The Chronicle News, the Trinidad evening paper, which he owns 
and controls, went beyond all limits to out-Herod Herod in their fight against 
the miners. The city editor of this paper so exasperated the strikers that he 
apparently considered it the part of wisdom to seek employment in another 
city. 

“ The frequent number of conferences the manager of the Trinidad Morning 
Advertiser had with the Trinidad and Denver office would justify the opinion 
that the nature of the many columns of their advertising he was carrying 
needed particular attention.” 

Chairman Walsh. One moment. Is Judge Xorthcutt connected with a 
newspaper ? 

Dr. Gaddis. He owns and controls the Chronicle Xews. 

Chairman Walsh. The Chronicle News, of Trinidad? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they sent out editorials that were copied through the 
papers of the country highly laudatory of these coal companies? 

Dr. Gaddis. You mean copies of Judge Northcutt’s editorials? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; they published very laudatory editorials about the 
company and its management of its coal department, ami those were sent out 
throughout the country, and, so far as people in the East were concerned, they 
would imagine they were from some independent newspaper source, but in fact 
and really it was owned by Judge Northcutt. Is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is, so far as the Chronicle News is concerned, and I think it is 
also true as to the Morning Advertiser. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was it in that office of the Chronicle News after this 
trouble was begun that it was found that arms were stored and munitions to 
be used against the strikers? 

I)r. Gaddis. Well I think so; It was so reported to me. I could not verify 
that from personal knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, In the congressional committee’s investigation and 
in our testimony it was stated that they found boxes of ammunition and guns, 
etc., in this newspaper office. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t doubt it a minute. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. Gaddis. [Reading:] 

“ The deliverance of the ex-judge was by no means an anachronism. The 
company camp delegates to the Las Animas Republican convention in Trinlndad 
last spring, 1914, were closeted with the general boss of the fuel department 
just before they went to the convention hall,” of which procedure I was a 
witness. I saw these men go in with him and come out, and I recognized sev- 
eral of them. ‘ If the Republican ticket is not elected, some one will be out of a 
job/ was a threat put up to us by the surgeon general.” 

Chairman Walsh. Put up to you personally? 
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Dr. Gaddis. It was. I considered it not a threat, but Just telling me where to 
head in and where to use my influence. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, did you hear that put up to other men working for 
the company there? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t know that I did. I know he made the remark to me. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in the election just past, of 1914? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Continues reading:] 

“ In the ballot at polls at Terico, November 3, 1914, the company store mana- 
ger and mine weigh boss served as camp election judges, which is in open viola- 
tion of the statutes of Colorado. While in this same camp the superintendent 
and marshal lined things up on the outside. Returns from this camp were quite 
satisfactory.” 

Chairman Walsh. Was any complaint made about that alleged violation of 
the law? 

Dr. Gaddis. I never heard there was. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is there anyone there to look out for that on behalf 
of the State — that is, for the disinterested people of the State — that would com- 
plain about and bring a prosecution for a thing like that if it is true? 4 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not think anyone will doubt it is true. * 

Chairman Walsh. No; but I am accepting it as true. Rut T asked you 

Dr. Gaddis (interrupting). The company, in communities like that, over- 
shadows everything; and even men that oppose them politically are almost 
afraid, for commercial purposes, to come out in an open fight- 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that is in direct violation of the statutes 
of Colorado for those people to act as election ofticials? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the statute of limitations has not run against that, 
lias it ; if the law is operative in Colorado, those people could still be prosecuted 
for that crime? 

Dr. Gaddis. They can. [Reading:] 

“ On this same day the clerks in the Denver office were so moved by patriotic 
principles as to almost desert their desks, to a man, for efforts in and about the 
polls. 

“ In the last legislature a company store manager sat as a member in the 
lower house, who is said to have blandly asserted that he was a corporation 
man.” 

This is the store manager for Morley, now in charge of the Trinidad store. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a member of the legislature? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not the present one; the last one. [Reading:] 

“ Several years ago the State legislature found the large corporations so 
sensitive to restrictive, measures that they put up dummy bills as scarecrows; 
and the fear of obnoxious laws subsided, as the State lawmakers were reduced 
to a set of blackmailers. 

“ From a high tribunal the charge is hurled ‘ the coal companies are suffi- 
ciently influential to nominate, elect, and control many country officers, and 
have done so, with the result of complicating the industrial situation by 
arousing political prejudices.’ 

“ In 1912 a notice was posted in the camps of the company that 4 every one 
of its employees shall be free to vote as he sees fit.’ A hard-working company 
railway man who dared to be a Democrat was decapitated a few months ago, 
in spite of the declaration of political independence above quoted. 

“ SOCIOLOGICAL FEATUBE8. 

44 The propaganda for social-welfare work was first introduced by making the 
surgeon general, Dr. R. W. Corwin, the superintendent of the department The 
casa vivienda (living house) of the hospital medical staff at Pueblo is a 
commodious structure, which modern science and a liberal amount of money 
have made a place of beauty and luxury. It is situated in a 20-acre cultivated 
wooded campus, with the hospital buildings in the same inclosure. 

44 The surroundings at Minnequa have had the same effect upon the sensi- 
bilities of the leaders there as the anesthetics they administer to patients in the 
operating room. The lack of comforts, the squalor and filth of the camps, is so 
far removed from these gentlemen that they are little touched 4 with the feeling 
of infirmity ’ for those who must endure the hardships of camp life. An appeal 
to the surgeon geueral for relief of some despicable situation seldom meets a 
prompt and adequate response. 

38819*— S. Doc, 415, 64-1— vol 9 31 
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44 4 We are not^enfhged in the philanthropic business’ was the deliverance 
of the head of the medical department when solicited to assist those near the 
hospital who were voluntarily supporting a work that Rockefeller's millions 
should have long ago put on a firm footing. 

44 After a few years’ trial of the above plan a minister, Rev. Walter Morrltt, 
was employed to act as superintendent of the department of sociology, and also 
business manager of Minnequa Hospital. To advance the religious, edu- 
cational, and social work of 25 or 30 camps, necessitating the travel of over 
1,000 miles to complete the circuit, is a full complement of labor for any one 
man. To give one-fifth time afield and four-fifths at home was to allow 
pressing matters to go by default along progressive welfare lines. After a 
somewhat lengthy tenure of office the second superintendent retired with very 
meager results as the sum total of his efforts. 

“At this period (about two years ago) there was but one small clubhouse 
in the Trinidad district of nine (C. F. & I. Co.) camps, one also in the Walsen- 
burg district of six camps, tlmt was not cursed by saloon associations, one in 
f a rock quarry, but so far removed from where the men lived as to be little 
used by them. 

* “At Redstone, on the western slope, a large amount of money was expended 
in improvements of all kinds. It is tlie show place of the two largest coal 
companies in the State. But for a number of years neither coal nor coke 
has been shipped from this point; and as a sociological asset for employees, 
the whole plant is a negligible quantity, 

“ At the Pueblo Steel Works, which employs from 4,<XK) to G,000 men, there is 
not a semblance of social -welfare advantages. 

“ Mr. Bigelow, a well-known eastern sociologist, came to Colorado last sum- 
mer to take notes of the work of the department now being considered. After 
a visit to a few camps he concluded there was nothing to investigate and re- 
turned home. 

“One of the board of directors living in Denver candidly admitted: ‘We 
might as well confes it, we have not given them anything but the saloon for 
the past 25 years.’ 

44 In contrast to the magnificence at casa vivenda, many of miners 
fannies are living in hovels, box-car shacks, and adobe sheds that are not fit 
for the habitation of human beings. 

44 But this does not interrupt the deduction of rent from the pay chock. 

44 A camp physician thus describes a certain Italian quarter at Sopris, ‘ Houses 
up the canyon, so called, of which 8 are habitable and 46 simply awful ; they 
are disreputably disgraceful. I have had to remove a mother in labor from 
one part of the shack to another to keep dry.’ 

44 The C. F. & I. Co. now own and rent hovels, shacks, ahd dugouts that are 
unfit for the habitation of human beings and are little removed from the pig- 
sty make of dwellings. And the people in them live on the very le^l of a 
pigsty. 

Here is another quotation. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is that quotation — all that last? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir; that is my own words. Well, the quotation from the 
doctor at Sopris is a quotation, and then the last sentence Is uiy own words. 
[Continues reading : ] 

“ Frequently the population is so congested that whole families are crowded 
in the one room; eight persons in one small room was reported during the past 
year. 

“ In one of their best paying camps, Walsen. the hotel is such a dilapidated 
ramshackle trap that the boarders are driven from the place offering accom- 
modations.” 

The doctor at Walsen describes the conditions of the buildings there last 
summer. These buildings can be seen — no; I will just add here: 

“These buildings can be seen to-day at Segundo, Sopris, Berwind, Morley, 
Robinson, and Crested Butte. A few years ago Gulch, Marion, and Sunlight 
furnished a type of dwelling to which Weltzel refers in his letter to Bowers as 
4 shacks and dugouts almost without light and heat.’ ” 

This is several years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Weltzel? 

|>r. Gaddis. Manager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s fuel department Mr. 
Weltzel thus refers, In his letter to Mr. Bowers, to these buildings as “ shacks 
and dugouts almost without light and heat.” The Walsen camp’s physician 
reports June 18, 1914, 47 houses in Red Camp are not suitable for occupancy. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is that the place where the so-calfed Ihittle of Wulsen 
occurred ? 

Dr. Gaddis. The Battle of Hogback took place. 

Chairman Walsh. Where there was a continuous firing for 40 hours? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were they firing at? 

Dr. Gaddis. Strikers and militiamen shooting each other. It was a battle 
between men in the camps and (he militia and the strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. These men in the camps that were shooting were men 
that lived in those places? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; and they were men — 50 of these men; I think nearly 
all of them that were discharged from the Walsen camp. These men hall 
taken their lives in their hands to defend the company and were discharged, 
and the company, I am glad to say, required the superintendent to restore them. 

The superintendent at Berwind, under date of June 4, 1914, reported, or 
the camp physician reported, 18 four-room houses unfit for occupancy. At 
Segundo there are 73 one-room shacks and 2 two-room shacks. [Reading:] 

“At an altitude of 10,000 feet in Floresta, uhere the thermometer drops to 
an extremely low register, there is not a plastered house to 1>e found. 

“ The man intrusted to answer the lengthy questionnaire sent out from 
Washington in my hearing was instructed to fill out the blank forms so as not 
to arouse suspicion that conditions would fail below the standards suggested 
by the interrogations.” 

Chairman Walsh, Now, where was the questionnaire sent from? I don’t 
understand that. 

Ib*. Gaddis. I think it was sent from Secretary Wilson’s office. 

Chairman Walsh. The Department of Labor of the Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. But it was spoken of in Colorado in my presence and hearing as 
a report from President Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. It was from the Bureau of Mines, as a matter of fact, 
was It not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I know it was spoken of as a report from President Wilson and 
was a lengthy document. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say the instructions were about that? 

Dr. Gaddis. The man was instructed to answer tho^e questions 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What man? I want to get a little of 
i he details about that. What was done about that? 

Dr. Gaddis. This occurred at the camp of the physician’s residence, Dr. 
Corwin, who was the manager of the sociological department, and I always 
stopped there when I went there, and I was there with Mr. Welborn on this 
occasion. 

Chairman Walsh. He was the president of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; and Dr. Corwin said, “ I want you to fill out those 
blanks.” 

Chairman Walsh. He said that to you? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; and he said, “ You know more about these things than 
anybody,” and Mr. Welborn objected, and be said, “ I want you to do that, 
Doctor, and so answer the questions that in camps where we have no social 
work,” which comprised most of them, “ they would not investigate.” That was 
practically his instruction. 

Chairman Walsh. That the Government would not investigate the condi- 
tions? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairmun Walsh. Who did fill it out? 

Dr. Gaddis, Dr. Corwin filled it out, and I am pretty sure he sent it to Mr. 
Welborn to fix it up to suit himself. 

Chairman Walsh. I assume, if this was left to you, you would have given 
the correct and straight information to the United States Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly would, and I have tried to incorporate it in these 
items here. 

Chairman Walsh. You are making your report, in a way, then, to the Gov- 
ernment now? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; It could he so stated. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would have made it if Mr. Wellwrn had not 

stopped it, at this instance? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly would, and I would have given them something that 
would have made them sit up amt take notice. 
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Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Dr. Gaddis. Last summer. 

Chairman Walsh. The summer of 1914? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Continues reading:] 

4 “The average underground workman must make the following monthly 
payments, before the credit side of his account is needed : Powder, caps, and 
fuses, $5; electric lamp, $1; oil lamp, $1.50, in substitution of the electric light; 

medical dues, $1; water rent per month in Frederick and Segundo” 

I Chairman Walsii. What do you mean by water rent? 

Dr. Gaddis. They tap the Trinidad water main at these camps, and charge 
them $1 a month. 

^Commissioner Lennox. Is the electric light measured by meter, or so much 
a month? 

I)r. Gaddis. It is on a flat rate, they can burn it all the time if the want to. 
[Continues reading:] 

“Blacksmith, 50 cents; house of four rooms, $S; men's club (voluntary), 
$1 ; water at Lester, 35 cents a barrel.” 

The water at Lester in the hydrants is unfit for use, and turns the vege- 
tables black, and the only use it Is fit for is to scrub the floor. 

Chairman Walsh. That is not the water they charge for? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir ; they turn good water in at 35 cents a barrel. 

Now, I have made an estimate here, and I am sure it is within bounds, 
during the strike period at least, and I think it would hold good outside. The 
company’s store charged about 35 per cent of the man's pay check ; and I had 
a storeman tell me during the strike he collected 47 per cent of the mine’s pay 
roll for groceries. That, of course, was very exceptional. 

Chairman Walsh. Collected 47 per cent of wliat? 

Dr. Gaddis. The total amount of his bill to the miners, what he collected 
at that time was 47 per cent, over 47 per cent, of the money that was paid 
to the miners at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the whole pay roll, or individual miners? 

Dr. Gaddis. The whole pay roll, for that monthly account. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, that out of the total pay received by the col- 
lective miners at that place? 

Dr. Gaddis. The store got over 47 per cent ; it was during the strike. I had 
this from a store manager, and I saw him working at the books in the main 
office, and I think he was getting at the figures. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that was an exceptionally large amount of de- 
duction? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; but I believe In place of 20 per cent, which I have seen 
published many times, that it is nearer 30 or 35 per cent that goes to the com- 
pany’s stores. 

We conducted the funeral services of old man Allison near Parmer’s that 
had been discharged because he testified In court that he believed the company 
were digging coal on property that was not theirs. [Reading :] 

“ Public schools ” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Before you go into that, in these adobe shacks and 
box-car houses you spoke of, have you the rent they charge for those places? 

Dr. Gaddis. The average rent is $2 a room. The box-car shack, I think was 
$1, or perhaps 50 cents, I am not positive, but I think they get $1 a room. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many rooms in a box car? 

Dr. Gaddis. Two; a dollar a month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Per room? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir ; for a two-room box-car shack. I know it is $2 for the 
other better houses. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is $2 a month per room in the better houses? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How does that rent compare, if you know, with 
rentals In cities and towns where workers live? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it is very reasonable in most places, if the houses are 
good. Two dollars a room, I think, for instance, in some of the camps they 
have cement blocks, and the houses are kept up in good shape, and the coibpaby 
furnishes them with free paint and calcimine, and the people keep tm their 
houses outside and inside. They take some pride in keeping up the property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you in your study been able to determine 
what Is the average paid per room by workers in a modern-sized community? 
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Dr. Gaddis. No, sir ; I have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It lias been estimated, as far as I can obtain, 
from four to five dollars a month. 

Dr. Gaddis. This would make the company then, 50 per cent cheaper. I 
think the rents are reasonable, when they keep the property up. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any civilized place in the world, that you know of, 
that under the law there are any such conditions allowed? For instance, a 
place where a woman was about to be confined, that she would have to be taken 
to another room to keep the water from running on her? In these instances, 
have the people any choice or selection of the houses where they shall live, or 
are they chosen by the company where they live? 

Dr. Gaddis. They are allowed to choose their homes, if it is possible, and "The 
camp is not too much congested. For instance, people that are living in one 
house and want to move, if the super, has another house, he will let them do it 
if he can. 

Chairman Walsh. Take in Primero, the camp I was in, they have a fence 
run all around, and about three rows of barb wire on top, and all of them 
live inside of that inclosure. 

Dr. Gaddis. That was a closed camp. 

Chairman Watsh. And I was informed that no other houses were owned 
except by the fuel and iron company. Is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is correct in all of the closed camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Then those people have no selection of homes if they live 
in that little town? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is optional with the super.; if he can, he generally accommo- 
dates them. 

Chairman Walsh. But the company owns the one that they move from and 
the one they move into? 

Dr. Gaddis. I mean optional in regard to location. You mean in regard 
to quality of houses. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly they have to take what is there. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are all owned by the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What other method could be followed than the one 
that is followed under the conditions that exist, by virtue of these mines being 
away from populated centers? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe, under proper handling, it Is not an unmixed evil, the 
closed camp. It has its advantages and disadvantages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are they? 

Dr. Gaddis. The advantages? 

Commissioner Weinstock. And disadvantages? 

Dr. Gaddis. The company have unlimited means to improve a camp if they 
wish to, and they furnish everything for the people, and if the people come there, 
as they do in some places ; in Starkville, it is an open camp, and one of the 
dirtiest places in Colorado; they don't live oftentimes as cleanly as in closed 
camps, but on the other hand, In time of strike, as I gave an instance at 
Morley, those people are utterly at the mercy of the company. They are at all 
times. It is a question of whether they get the ill will of the super, or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, just a further word of information. You 
say in time of strike they are utterly at the mercy of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly they are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If these men working and living in these closed 
camps are nonunionists or what are culled strike breakers and sometimes called 
scabs, is it not a sort of advantage to them to be under the protection of the 
company, so that they will not be assaulted by the strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is an advantage to them, but it is a disadvantage to the man 
who Is to be put out because he is a union man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; that is true; but if he is no longer an 
employee of the company he has no right, I take it, to occupy space that is 
demanded for one who is working for the company, unless the company has 
room enough to accommodate both workers and nonworkers. 

Gaddis. He is willing to work, the man who is put out 

Conimissioner Weinstock. On his own terms? 

Dr. Gaddis. l r es. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Are you prepared to say, if you were an employer, 
that you would employ men on their own terms regardless of wliat your terms 
were? 

Dr. Gaddis. My dear sir, I am not prepared to go into a discussion of that 
question here, I do not think. 

Commissioner We in. stock. These questions are all important to the com- 
mission ; it is exactly what we want to find out. 

Dr. Gaddis. I have given my impression of the situation. 

Chairman Walsh. You were called on and asked to give certain facts in 
connection with the coal camps. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

^Commissioner O’Connell. What are the facilities for these closed camps 
having churches and schools and places of amusement? 

Dr. Gaddis. They have just what the company furnishes them. No one can 
go in there without the consent of the company for any purpose; it is different 
in a closed camp, religious or otherwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Can ministers go in and preach? 

Dr. Gaddis. He has to secure the consent of at least the superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they furnish a place to preach In? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; in some instances; they have a church in Primero, 

Chairman Walsh. In any instance have they undertaken to direct what 
they shall preach? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Once he gets in, if he gets the permission, he can preach 
any doctrine ho believes? 

Dr. Gaddis. Do you mean religious doctrine or anything he wants to say? 

Chairman Walsh. Anything that is not in conflict with the law or the rights 
of other persons. 

Dr. Gaddis. Are you speaking of a religious worker or anybody? 

Chairman Walsh. I am speaking of the religious worker; supposing the 
religious worker once gets permission to go in, can he speak his mind freely, 
as long as he does not say anything in violation of law or morals? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly he could, 1 think, without any question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they schools in the closed camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; some of them are very good and some could not be worse. 
I will speak about them in the next paragraph, which is on public schools. 
[Reading:] 

“ For 10 years a camp was operated without a public school, the nearest 
one being 41 miles, or a 9-mile walk each day. Families with children moved 
away in order to find school privileges. A girl 13 years old lived in this camp 
who had not been to school.” 

I am glad to say the company adopted our recommendation, and at their own 
expense they established a school there. They could not get help from the 
district, and they equipped the school and are paying the teacher out there, 
and not only have a day school, but a night school of foreigners learning English. 
It was said before one of the investigating committees [reading] ; 

“The school facilities in our camps are the very best.” This testimony was 
given before the congressional committee. At Old Town, “where, prior to 
the strike, nearly every man in the village worked for the company, an old, 
leaky roof, adobe building was used for a school for several years. The use 
of this property gave rent to a former camp marshal, Bob Lee. It is situated 
at Old Town, between the coke-oven washer and a stable; it Is overcrowded 
with children and at times is filled with smoke from the company plant.” 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed that the school at the closed camp of Primero 
was a nice looking building; and they had a social center development upstairs, 
with moving pictures, etc. 

Dr. Gaddis. I am not mentioning that part of the work. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask something particular about that. 

Dr. Gaddis. Some of the company’s school buildings are as good as are to be 
found in the State. 

Chairman Walsh. At that place the saloon keeper stated to us that he was 
the school director, and that he had charge of the school building; is that true? 

Dr. Gaddis. I did not know that he had. • ' 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the saloon keeper there? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do. The superintendent has been the director of that local 
camp since I have been connected with it, and I do all my business with him. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean the school director? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. How many school directors are there? 

Dr. Gaddis. They have one at Prlmero. and he takes charge of the school 
there, and they have one at Segundo and one at Frederick. * 

Chairman ’Walsh. So that the statement of the saloon keeper at Primero 
that he was the school director is incorrect? 

Dr. Gaddis. Unless there has been a very recent election. 

Chairman Walsh. That was at the time of the hearing of the commission at 
Denver. 

Dr. Gaddis. I was told when I was there that the superintendent was direc- 
tor; I do not understand that another man has been elected since. [Reading:] 

44 Up to last fall a building in a closed camp at Floresta had been utilized for 
school purposes, located on the second floor of a hotel building owned by, the 
company ; to reach it a dark stairway must be ascended ; the small windows in 
the room were on a level with the floor, and in dark days the children had to 
take their books to the windows to read. 

44 In another community the windows and. doors of the schoolhouse had 
become so loose that on windy days, of which there were many, one was re- 
minded of a ride on a motorcycle. A teacher in this building said that ses- 
sions of her school were interfered with because the room could not be wanned 
on cold days. For making this statement to mo she Was informed by the super- 
intendent that her appointment as teacher for the coming year would not have 
been approved had he known of her course a little earlier. 

“A State statute at least 20 years old requires fireproof fire escapes on all 
two-story school buildings. The company has at least six such buildings, and 
not one of them was protected according to law at the beginning of 1914. The 
threat of a penitentiary sentence, which the law imposes, caused activity in 
some quarters, but was ineffectual with other/’ 

Chairman Walsh; When was that done, when was that effort made? 

Dr. Gaddis; I made this effort, and sent them the law, and submitted it to 
them personally, and Mr. Welborn backed me ‘up, but I could not get some of 
them to act. 

Chairman Walsii. As far as you know, that is not directly chargeable to the 
company there? 

Dr. Gaddis. They are employed, and are the company hirelings, and em- 
ployed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami also act as school directors? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

44 A young married man was suddenly deprived of lus position as principal 
and a local official's daughter given the place. A store manager school director 
wished to remove a lady teacher because she did not trade with him.” 

There are teachers to-day in the Colorado Fuel & Iron schools who can not 
speak correct English. Employees with children or relatives count the camp 
as a private crib. f Reading:! 

“A principal was not reappointed lust fall on the ground that he was a red 
neck.” 

He took his appeal to Mr. Bowers from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. You lmd better explain what a red neck is. 

Dr. Gaddis. A red neck is a phrase in Colorado for a striker or strike sym- 
pathizer. 

I asked the assistant general manager of the fuel department for his reason, 
and he was supported in his position by the manager of the fuel department, 
the camp superintendent, the county superintendent of schools, and the store 
manager what they had against the teacher. Mr. Welborn and I kept in con- 
nection with him in the matter, and demanded proof or good cause as to why 
the man should be removed. When I asked the assistant manager of the fuel 
department for his proof, he replied to me [reading] : 

44 4 So-and-so is a G. D. red neck ; when I dismiss a man working for me, that 
settles it. If the Denver office wishes to make the appointment of school- 
teachers I have nothing to say/ 

“Later the man, who had appealed to both Bowers and Welborn. was taken 
care of in another camp.” 

We helped to place him. I was instrumental in having him located at a 
near-by camp, at a little less salary, but lie was taken care of. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he been a striker or sympathizer? 

Dr. Gaddis. He absolutely denied the charge that lie had shown such an atti- 
tude. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they power enough to remove a school director on 
the ground that he sympathizes with the uieu on strike? 
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Dr. Gaddis. There was a good deal of power there. The manager of the fuel 
department, the assistant manager, and the county superintendent, and it leaked 
out that this principal that was removed was a Republican, the county super- 
intendent’s opponent for his place, and I asked the principal if he believed 
, it was a political move, and he said that it was. This county superintendent 
was invited at that time to come to the local school-board meeting and help to 
oust this man. [Reading:] 

“ For being instrumental In having an inefficient niece removed from a posi- 
tion that was paying her $80 per month we were threatened with physical vio- 
lence by the camp super. 

“A young man that insisted his lady teachers conduct themselves properly 
rind that dances in the school house close at 12 o’clock Saturday night instead 
of 4 a. m. Sunday, was called ‘ too religious,* and informed that had he conducted 
himself as other men In the camp, he would not have lost his position. 

“A store manager’s daughter” — at Morley — “below legal age, and without any 
teacher’s certificate, was made a teacher against the protest of the county 
superintendent and the people of the camp.” 

We took up the case by correspondence, and they claimed that she was teach- 
ing there without salary, but nevertheless it was improper. [Continues read- 
ing:] 

“ Whenever there is danger that the company clique may lose control of the 
school-board directorship, the indefeasible right of the electors is denied them, 
and an obsequious county superintendent makes a favorable appointment.” 

This occurred in Morley and Pietou last year. The women of the Morley 
camp raised their voice against this young girl teaching in school. They went 
to the county superintendent, hut he could not discharge her. Then they made 
up their mind that they would get a director that would help to get her out. 
In order to defeat their purpose the election was not called, and a company 
man was appointed by the county superintendent. I called Mr. Weitzel’s atten- 
tion to this, the manager of the fuel department, and he excused it on the 
ground that it was quite common practice. In the Pietou case I referred it to 
Mr. Welborn, and he did nothing. [Reading:] 

“ In many camps a large portion of all of the school tax is levied on company 
property. This, together with the school directors being hirelings, has led to 
surprising liberties with this public fund. A $6,000 building was erected, the 
company carpenters doing all the work. With the building still unpaid for, no 
indebtedness was recorded in the county treasurer's office against the district. 
The mine clerk was receiving notices from company headquarters as to the 
amount of the debt still due the company. The president of one of the boards 
stated his district had paid the company enough interest on their debt to pay 
lor the school building. The company advances money fof the proposed im- 
provements and seems to collect the principal on the terms to suit themselves. 

“ In order to put some additional equipment in one of the schools, inquiry was 
made as to the amount of money the district would have to use for the current 
year. The clerk of the board gave it as less than $3,000, while county treas- 
urer said warrants to the extent of $9,000 would be honored from that district.” 

A camp doctor told me that whoever held warrants for their new school 
building were in no hurry for payment. [Reading:] 

“ The law of the State permits the schools of the camp grade to fix the salary 
of the clerk of the board. It would be an interesting item to know the exact 
amount of money this scribe receives.” 

Public school improvements are all provided for by the State law, but a 
private conference of the manager of the fuel department and superintendent, 
and the State law goes hang. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any objection on the part of the people that are 
not connected with the coal and iron company, that are not employees, to the 
school funds of the State being handled in this manner, and that part of the 
State’s duty being handled in this way, as you have described it, by the 
company? 

Dr. Gaddis. This is done principally in closed camps, and people are helpless, 
and it is not known. [Reading:] 

" SANITATION. 

f lii'** 

“The insanitary plight of large portions of company property is due very 
largely to the fact that the hands of the camp physician are tied by the 
superintendent. For a man who has made hygienic science a special study, to 
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have his recommendations thwarted by a blockheaded super., makes the general 
boss of the coal regions supreme in his realm, but it is little less than a crime 
against the camp population. For a super, to tell a doctor who has made a 
request for the protection of the health of a neighborhood, ‘ Now, you are 
knocking me ’ ” — that is a quotation one of the doctors told me — “ all but makes 
one feel they would like to have a virile pugilist handy to place some genuine 
knocks.” 

The physician asked the super, to have the camp cleaned up, and no time 
should have been lost in ridding the place of its malady-breeding spots. The 
super, replied, “ I have no men for that work ; let the people clean up their 
own yards; If you want the camp cleaned, do it yourself,” and the doctor 
told me rather than to have those conditions exist, that he did with his own 
hands remove most of this scavenger alley-surface refuse. 

Here is the way another doctor Inst summer writes concerning the situation 
of a doctor being tied or under the super, concerning sanitation ; “ I suggest 
therefore, that the superintendent be plainly instructed to acquiesce in any 
reasonable and courteous request issuing from the physician’s office and per- 
taining to camp sanitation and welfare. I do not mean to imply dissatisfaction 
with the present superintendent, hut I would provide against future con- 
tingencies. On some former occasion, when I have made such request, I 
have been impressed with the idea that the awful, omnipotent, ezarlike au- 
thority of the local power that be. rendered them capable to run this camp 
without any of my suggestions. [Heading:] 

“As a fruit of such folly, the medical report for all camps and plants for 
1912 and 1913, gave 151 cases of typhoid, or nearly three a week for the entire 
year. For more than a year a cesspool, within a few feet of the company’s 
store, was allowed to relieve itself by overflowing at the top and running down 
across the principal thoroughfare of the camp. Both the store manager and 
his wife had been down with typhoid. This Stygian situation and others almost 
as offensive were reported to the head of the medical work, and was passed 
over by a reply to the ‘ kicker ’ — ‘ better be careful or you will step on some 
one’s toes.’ ” 

Chairman Walsh. Was that situation cleaned up where those people had the 
typhoid fever? 

Dr. Gaddis. Subsequently it was, but by a new superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this just an isolated instance, or do they allow the 
b.vgienic situation to go unattended in that way generally? 

Dr. Gaddis. In some of the camps it could not be worse, and in some it is 
very good, indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. Have these places been called — these bad places — called to 
their attention? 

Dr. Gaddis. The doctor's report, which I am submitting to you, speaks in 
stronger language than I could. 

Chairman Walsh. Among the intelligent workers, is it considered an in- 
sidious and criminal violence to let it go until they take typhoid and die? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is among some considered criminal negligence, but among the 
ignorant class they don’t pay any attention to it. f Reading:] 

“ The mountainous situation of many camps fairly well takes care of the 
otherwise miserable drainage. The surface debris was allowed to collect so 
heavily in one camp as to appear as if the place had never been properly 
cleaned. The closets and public washhouses are permitted to be in degrees 
of unhealthiness that, were it not for the pure mountain air and its unequaled 
aridity In great abundance, sickness and death would run riot.” 

We do not believe more repulsive looking human rat holes can be found in 
America than those of Berwind Canyon before the strike. [Continues reading:] 

“ The water in most of the camps is very good, but there are some notable 
exceptions. The intake of a water supply at Ideal, from a so-called mountain 
stream, was the favorite standing ground for cattle.” 

I told the superintendent of this camp about such a situation, and on one 
Sabbath morning, when we were holding religious services, he got a gang of 
men and threw a barb-wire fence around the place where the cattle had been 
standing. 

I referred to that selling of water at Lester. [Reading:] 

“ Seepage water from a large mine at Walsen, with a distinctively dead-rat- 
essenee flavor, was supplied to three camps, because it was cheaper than to tap 
the main pipe line, of one of the best water sources in the State, even though 
this water main ran drectly through one of the camps. 
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“ By the payment of $1 per month, deducted from the employee's pay cheek, 
he is entitled to free medical service for himself and family at the camp ; free 
hospital treatment for himself and one-half rate for any member of hU 
family. 

“ The physicians are paid a salary, generally including house rent and coal 
free. They are to give gratuitous services for all cases except those of confine- 
ment, venereal diseases, and fight bruises. A monthly allowance for drugs of 
3 cents per capita is also furnished. 

“The apportionment for medicine, which they must freely dispense, is en- 
tirely inadequate to meet their needs. In one camp the doctor’s monthly bill 
for drugs was $25 or more, and he was receiving about $12 for such expense 
from the company. That would put him nearly $150 in the hole at the end of the 
year. This arrearage must either be paid from the doctor’s pocket, or from 
the extra money he receives in cases above noted, or from neighborhood prac- 
tice, or extortion, which is sometimes indulged. 

“ By a special order from the head of the medical department at Pueblo, the 
doctor’s charges, whether reasonable or extortionate, may be deducted from 
the employee’s pay check.” 

There is not a camp hotel or hoarding house in a 0. F. & I. camp where the 
bedrooms are heated; men suffer with mountain winters. [Reading:] 

“'Presumably for an object lesson for the whole camp, a bill for services was 
collected through the mine office by the company physician when the family 
had been so bold as to call In a doctor of their own choice, and the father 
was discharged for being unwilling to pay it. This case was reported to the 
Denver headquarters, and no redress was ever made. 

“THE COLORADO SUPPLY CO. 

“A chain of 22 retail and 2 wholesale stores extending from southern Colo- 
rado to northern Wyoming represents the mercantile side of Rockefeller’s 
work in the Rockies. 

“The development of the bulk of this? business from two or three small 
stores to its present huge dimensions was largely through the genius of one 
man. A few weeks ago, after having served the company for more than 25 
years, he was asked to resign; having previously been compelled to surrender 
all his stock holdings. 

“ The word had gone out from one who stood second only to Rockefeller him- 
self that retrenchment was necessary; and the head of one who had whitened 
with many winters of arduous service was not to he spared. 

“ Prior to 1910 all but 19 per cent of the stock of the company stores was held 
by employees. Men who had reached their salary limit, but whom the com- 
pany wished to show favor, were given the privilege of profit sharing in a 
business that paid 20 per cent per annum. Bowers called in every scrap of 
paper that represented stock certificates of the store company. No action that 
this man performed during this Colorado career was more impolitic. Only 
blinded selfishness could reason that store managers and clerks who were draw- 
ing good dividends on the work they were advancing would be more zealous 
if the source of such money was cut oft by a ukase from the Boston Building. 

“ One manager had paid $125 for $100 shares and borrowed money at 18 
per cent to make his purchase. 

“Here is one of the store manager’s plans of not missing the dividends. 
He draws a salary of $150 per month, the average amount paid for that posi- 
tion. His work really pays him $7 a day— i. e„ $60 extra in rake-offs. Chickens 
are worth 20 cents a pound In the camps ; and when his chickens go into the 
butcher shop 20 cents per pound comes back to him. Cattle can be bought from 
ranchmen cheaper than dressed beef from Swift or Armour. The ranchman is 
paid one price and the store company is charged another, and so forth.” 

The deliverance of the 25 editors for the pro-operators pronouncement In 
speaking of the right to trade at any store, the editors make this pronounce- 
ment: 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said the deliverance of the 25 editors? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what sense do you use the word “ deliverance ”? 

Dr. Gaddis. It was a formal document adopted by those men in conference in 
Denver, and printed in all the papers. 

Commissioner Weixstock. A statement by 25 editors? 
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Dr. Gaihks. Yes, sir. The editors say: “This sixth demand also may not 
have been accorded the miners by the mine owners. It should also be guar- 
anteed to the miners 11 

A former store manager at Tercio, now with the Victor- American Co., put up 
such thieving costs on groceries in that camp that the company had to let him 
go for such robbery. His successor told me what reduction he had made on 
sugar and flour when he took charge. The exact amount I can not recall ; it 
was very heavy subtraction, amounting to something like 75 cents a pound, I 
think. 

Commissioner Wein stock. 75 cents a pound on sugar? 

Dr. Gaddis. On flour, I think it was— no, on 100 pounds, I meant it. I have it 
100 pounds here. 

• Commissioner Weinstock. You mean he raised the cost on his Inventory ami 
put in a fictitious value? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t know what he did in his inventory, but he was charging 
that to the miners when this new man reduced the price. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, he was overcharging his custom- 


ers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

“ That the business methods of the Colorado Supply Co. in the past few years 
have been little less arduous than the famous West Virginia mining-camp stores 
let the following facts attest: One physician who had served the company for 
17 or 18 years declared if a strike is called the Colorado Supply Co. will be 
responsible. A man filling one of the highest positions in a Local camp received 
a letter of inquiry as to why he did not trade at the company store. His reply 
contained his resignation (not accepted) but that he would trade where he 
thought best. A local doctor estimated lie could only afford to buy 50 per 
cent of his groceries in camp. Lessees of company hotel buildings did not feel 
free to buy staple groceries except at ‘ the store.’ ” 

Chairman Walsh. Was that one of the grievances that these men gave that 


went on strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. It was one of their specific grievances, to trade where they 
pleased. The manager of the fuel department instructed the superintendent, 
and he so informed me about three months ago, to use his influence to have 
employees trade at the store. [Reading:] 

“A few months ago a young manager asked the wife of a laborer if her hus- 
band wished to continue working in that place, and if so, their grocery busi- 
ness had better come his way. . 

“A mail-order catalogue from one of the Chicago houses was deposited In an 
arroyo instead of the hands of the addressee, who was a man well known In 

the community. „ ^ , , 

“ Store managers are the postmasters in most places. For years it has been 
the custom of the Rockefeller stores to give a company draft when a postal 
order was solicited and charge the United States postal rates. The amount of 
money the Government has lost by this trickery would take expert account- 
ants many days to foot up. , „ . 

“Since the close of the great strike many gabfests have been held, in 
which the managers have been told a * square deal ’ must he given in the future. 

“ Prices in some stores have dropped 10 per cent, and 10 per cent more would 
still leave a handsome profit for Rockefeller in the mining-camp groceries. 


“ THE CAMP SALOON. 

« Only a few years ago the saloon was run in connection with the company 
store. Bowers divorced such an unholy alliance. Now, some of the most 
prominent and best structures in the camps are used as saloons. In 1908 there 
were 82 saloons In 25 camps of the Rockefeller mines. Twelve of these saloons 
operated under lease from the company. In 1913 within a corcle of 4 wiles 
diameter, including four camp villages, there were 28 saloons. One of these 
was on company property and was bringing $1,500 rent to the credit side of coal 
production for that camp. 

‘ “ The policy of the company has been to farm out their privilege for these 

Joints to human ghouls, who operate them, by the camp marshal’s consent, with- 
out any regard to the restrictive statutes of the State that would interfere with 

f^At^Delagua, not a C. F. & I. camp, an officer of the National Guard noticing 
a saloon open on the Sabbath said to the proprietor : ‘ Do you know of a State 

D 
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law which prohibits keeping saloons open on Sunday?’ — same policy was pur- 
sued 011 0. F. & I. property — ‘Oh, that’s all right,’ replied the liquor vender. 
4 1 am justice of peace in this town and we don’t pay much attention to such 
tilings as State laws.’ 

“ Sabbath opening is condoned by local officials ; selling to minors and drunk- 
ards is an offense that is allowed to pass without protest. 

“A saloon and lodging house known as the Metropolitan Hotel, in Trinidad, 
was used as an employment bureau. The manager was an employee of the 
company, and the stock of liquors on hand was regularly invoiced by their trav- 
eling auditor. 

“The former general office building in Pueblo, afterwards known as the 
Southern Hotel, was rented as a second-rate lodging house, and a tenth rate 
barroom annexed. 

“A lessee of a camp saloon ” — at Morley — “ on company property was being 
credited $200 a month for advancing cash to erect the building. Terms of the 
lease required the company to pay him any balance due on the building, when 
the partnership ceased. Some years ago when times were very hard this saloon 
proprietor came forward with cash to assist the company to meet its pay roll.” 

It was President Kebler’s avowed and practical policy to establish saloons 
for the different nationalities in the camps. [Reading:] 

“ The ‘ chamber of horrors ’ which a camp saloon presents after pay day is 
so pathetic and shameful that it must be seen in order to be fully compre- 
hended. 

“Men earning $25 or $40 a week go home penniless after a gambling and 
drinking bout in one of these places. 

“ Twice a month the coal production is seriously weakened, while the men 
squander their hard-earned wages, rob their families of needed clothing and 
food, and till the coffers of outlaws, who carry on their traffic with a tacit 
approval of Rockefeller’s officials. 

“ One of the largest saloons on company grounds is run by an Italian, and 
the sheriff of Huerfano County is his silent partner. In former years this 
official had financial interests in more than a dozen camp saloons.” 

Commissioner Lennon. Who was Jeff Farr? 

I»r. ( if addis. Yes, sir. I Reading:] 

“ That camps can be run better without saloons than with them, experience 
in the strike zone and more than 10 years’ trial in one of their large iron mines 
has fully proven. 

44 In the face of n vote of over 12,000 majority placing the State ban on the 
liquor business, several camp saloons were allowed to reopen for one more year 
of devastation.” 

Mr. Bowers told me that he would not allow a camp saloon to open after the 
vote was taken if Mr. Weitzel would concur. Mr. Weitzel would not concur. 
I Reading:] 

“The old saw that ‘every man is entitled to the fruit of his own labor* is 
severely dealt with by the camp saloon keeper. 

“The argument that the company must conduct a high-errnde saloon in order 
to prevent dives from starting up just outside the property line has no weight 
with those familiar with the conduct of the so-called company-protected sa- 
loons. 

“ One super, justified gambling on the same basis, and all other evils may be 
so exculpated. 

“The one strongest inciting factor that precipitated the bloody struggle of 
hist year was the camp saloon. Here men met and, irrationally inflamed, they 
planned deeds that no sober or well-balanced mind could entertain. 

“ The saloon managers of the Colorado eollerles are well referred to by Kip- 
ling in the nineties : 

“ That bids him flout tho law ho makes ; 

“ That bids him make the law he flouts ; 

“ Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 

“ The drumming guns that have no doubts.” 

That is my statement, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I have a letter here from Mr. L. M. Bower&r Mr, 
Bowers, as I understand it, until he retired from this company, after this' strike, 
was the chairman of the executive board of the company, and generally under- 
stood to be the personal representative of Mr. Rockefeller in that community; 
is that correct? 
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Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Chairman Walsh. And was he so looked upon and understood by the people 
generally in Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. He certainly was. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to read what he says in this loiter of May 13, 
addressed to Mr. Heydt, private secretary of John D. Rockefeller, ji\, and ask 
you a question after I read this portion to you [reading] : 

“Dear Mr. Hkydt: Yours of the 10th, inclosing a letter of Mr. Frank S. 
Hoag, of the Pueblo Star- Journal, is at hand. 

“ While I know nothing about the paper referred to as a business proposi- 
tion, I think it would be undesirable for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to have 
Mr. Rockefeller interested in a newspaper at this time in a financial or any 
other way. 

“The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for many years was accused of being the 
political dictator of southern Colorado, and, in fact, were a mighty power in 
Hie entire State. When I came here it was said that the C. F. & I. Co. voted 
every man and woman in their employ, without any regard to their being 
naturalized or not; and even their mules, it used to be remarked, were regis- 
tered, if they were fortunate enough to possess names. Anyhow, a political 
department was maintained at a heavy expense. I had before me the contri- 
butions of the C. F. & I. Co. for the campaign of 1904, amounting to $80,005, 
paid out personally by President Hearne. All the vouchers and checks I have 
examined personally, all of which were payable to Albert A. Miller, upon which 
he drew the currency, and, it is said, handed the money over to Mr. Hearne, 
who paid it out. So far as I can discover, not one particle of good was accom- 
plished for the company, but Mr. Hearne was an aspirant for the position of 
United States .Senator and devoted a vast amount of time and money with this 
end in view, I have no doubt. 

“The company became notorious in many sections for their support of the 
liquor interests. They established saloons everywhere they possible could. 
This department was managed by a brother of the one-time president of the 
company, who died, about tlie time I came here, a victim of his own intemper- 
ate habits.” 

I leave out the name of the man, he being dead. 

“A sheriff, elected by the votes of the C. F. & I. Co. employees, and who hn<l been 
kept In office a great many years, established himself or became a partner in 16 
liquor stores in our coal mines. To clean up the saloons, and with them the 
gambling hells and houses of prostitution, has been one of the things that Mr. 
Welborn and I have devoted an enormous amount of time to during the past 
five years. The decent newspapers everlastingly lampooned the C. F. & 1. Co. 
at every election; and I am forced to say the company merited, from a moral 
standpoint, every shot that was fired into their camp. 

“ Since I came here not a nickel has been paid to any politician or political 
party. We have fought the saloons with all the power we possess. We have 
forbidden any politician from going into our camps, and every subordinate 
official connected with the company has been forbidden to influence our men to 
vote for any particular candidate. We have not lobbied In the legislature, hut 
have gone directly to the governor and other able men and have demanded fair 
treatment.” 

Now, I am going to ask you, considering what you have stated here, whether 
or not it is a fact that the C. F. & I. are still controlling the political destines 
of southern Colorado through the means stated by Mr. Northcutt in his speech 
at Lamar, and the means that you have testified to here? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think they are controlling them to that extent now, that 
they were when that letter was written ; hut I think they are certainly doing it 
ns far as they dare. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this letter was written May 13, 1913, immediately 
before the strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they controlling them In that way at that time? 

Dr. Gaddis. They certainly were, that was the general topic of conversation. 

Chairman Walsh. It says here, “The company became notorious in many 
sections for their support of the liquor interests. They established saloons 
esjerywhere they possibly could.” Now, at that time — that is, in the olden 
times — they did not have this method, ns, for instance, at Primero, where they 
rent a building which cost $3,000 for $1,500 a year, and where in that way they 
are still at that place directly connected with the profits of the saloon business? 
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Dr. Gaddis. They are through the rent only. 

Chairman Walsh. Through the rent only? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, they get the rent? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a way of covering up in a smooth way tlielr being 
in the saloon business at that place? 

Dr. Gaddis. Fifty dollars a month would l>e splendid rent for the building, 
or $75. 

Chairman Walsh. That is in a closed camp, and nobody patronizes that saloon 
at that particular place, except the men that work in the mines, would you say? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I don’t believe they would stop a rancher going in there. . 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do ranchers go in there — these closed camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Oh, they come in there now. The ban has been lifted. During 
the time of the strike, at that time they were not allowed to come in ; but now, 
and I suppose can get a drink there, too. 

Chairman Walsh. And in that way the C. F. & I. lms established its partner- 
ship in the saloon business. And that is only one of the saloons that is run 
by the sheriff out there, Jeff Farr? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And he is still there in office? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Still kept there by the influence of the C. F. & L? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe he Is. 

Chairman Walsh. It is generally believed in your country that he is? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is lie the man that before anything was said — that is, 
before any vote was taken for a strike, in August of 1913 — armed 326 men, paid 
by the C. F. & I., about whom he testified that so far as he knew they might 
have been red-handed murderers fresh from the scenes of their crimes. 

Dr. Gaddis. Same man. 

Chairman Walsh. The same man? 

Dr, Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlmi. And he is si ill there? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; right on the job. 

Chairman Walsh. And held in there by the same influence, and still in the 
saloon business? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

. Chairman Walsh. And controls saloons around in the mining camps in 
southern Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. The saloon in the House camp that I referred to as being 
allowed to open by the manager of the fuel department a few months ago. That 
saloon Mr. Farr is a partner in. About 1 mile away there is another saloon 
at Lester. There was no cause for opeuing that saloon whatever. It Is one of 
the most nortorious places in Colorado to degrade aud debase men ; and I think 
that Jeff Farr’s influence opened that saloon. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he interested in it? 

Dr. Gaddis. He is ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Jeff Farr a home in Trinidad; is it? 

Dr. Gaddis. He lives at Walsenburg, Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. Does lie have a wholesale liquor store at some place out 
of which he works these mining camps? 

Dr, Gaddis. Yes; I think he has. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is his wholesale liquor store? 

Dr. Gaddis. At Walsenburg. I am sure he is interested in a wholesale store 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where did you say you saw these delegates to a 
political convention going into a room? 

Dr. Gaddis. Into the Trinidad office of the division superintendent, Mr. 
Thomas. I sat there and watched them. 

Chairman Walsh. And w hat sort of a convention was taking placet 

Dr. Gaddis. It w as the election of the delegates to what is called the primary 
convention, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say in certain places the officers of the mining 
company are the Judges and clerks of election? 

Dr. Gaddis. They were at Tercio. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was in direct violation of the State law? 
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Dr. Gaddis. It Is. 

Chairman Walsh. And the judges awl clerks, ns in other places, totaled up 
the returns and submitted them to the authorities? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I would not say thut they did not do it honestly. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand that; but they liuve that authority? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They are elected judges and clerks, and to that extent 
they controlled the making of the election returns? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice this letter of Mr. Bowers says that they go 
directly to the governor and other able men and demand fair treatment now- 
adays. Now, when was it that Mr. Northcutt, .fudge Northcutt, made that 
speech in which he states that they received their instructions to .State con- 
ventions from the superintendent of the mines? 

Dr. Gaddis. That was in 1012. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one year before that was written? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And Northcutt is known there as and he is now an at- 
torney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. He is; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And represents them in the courts? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. He took part in a case against a man named Zanean- 
nelli, who has just been convicted ami sentenced for life for complicity in what 
is known as the Oakdale trouble? 

Dr. Gaddis. Oakdale murder; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Oakdale murder? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; Mr. Northcutt is one of the leading atorneys in that — In 
what they call the La Vela murder. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as your information goes, what he stated about the 
absolute political control, was true? 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 do believe it; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In 1012? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that extended generally to ihe time this letter was 
written to Mr. He.vdt by Mr. Bowers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was the conduct in 1010 and 1011? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; in referring to Mr. Rockefeller purchasing a news- 
paper, I think there were wane actions in regard to that — in regard to 
purchasing the Denver News — and Mr. Welborn said he did not think it would 
lie wise he believed to do it It was heavily bonded. Right after the strike, 
or a few months ago, there was a change in the editor of the Pueblo Chieftain, 
which is known as a strong Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. paper. There was a 
notorious exposure of the padding of the pay rolls of the Pueblo Steel Works, 
one of the most gigantic steals I over heard of in America, that had gone on for 
10 years, I think, aud millions of dollars were lost. The whole matter was 
covered up as quickly as possible, and a few nominal sentences imposed on 
some men of that ofllce, ami they were discharged — quite a number of men in 
inferior positions were discharged. The new editor of this paper, in an edi- 
torial, said that he did not think the decapitation should have stopped until 
It reached the higher parties and for this deliverance he was threatened with 
expulsion from the Elite — a Monday literary club out there. Dr. Corwin was 
a member of that, and he was threatened to be turned out of it. A few weeks 
after he had made this statement I was accidentally at the casu vivienda. The 
editor was publicly bawled out by the assistant manager of the steel works as 
a misrepresentative of true journalism. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you state 

Dr. Gaddis (interrupting). Just let me add there, from the smell of brim- 
stone around the steel works for a few weeks after this exposure, I think the 
editor had hit the right trail. 

Commissioner Wein stock. May I ask who were the sufferers in that steal? 

Dr. Gaddis. The company — the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The officials had robbed the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. They were men that — yes, officials and men In their employ. I 
don’t suppose you would call them officials. I suppose you would'call them em- 
ployees, unless you go higher to the heads of the departments there. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you paid any attention to the trials that are going 
on in Colorado at the present time against the men who took part in this strike 
as executive officers of the union? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have read all I could get hold of, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any personal knowledge with reference to the 
make-up of the juries that are trying those men — any contribution that you 
could make of that sort? 

Dr. Gaddis. Personally I knew a juror that voted to convict Mr. — what is 
his name there? 

Chairman Walsh. John R. Lawson. 

Dr. Gaddis. John R. Lawson, at Trinidad — Mr. W. W. Wilson; I know him. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lawson was the man who was vice president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, or a member of the national executive board 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and he has just been convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree, at Trinidad? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what were you going to say about your personal in- 
formation about the jurors? 

Dr. Gaddis. Just a few weeks before leaving Colorado I met Mr. Wilson on 
the train 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who was Mr. Wilson? 

Dr. Gaddis. Mr. Wilson was one of the jurors — W. W. Wilson — and so re- 
ported In the paper, and he is a traveling salesman in that territory of the 
National Biscuit Co. And he told me that he had all the camps of the C. P. & I. 
stores. The general manager of the Victor-American Fuel Co. was sitting in 
the seat, and lie says, I can't get into his camps ; lie won't let me. I hope that 
he will, but I have the business of the C. F. & I. Co.” And he gave me to un- 
derstand that he did not have to go there and use any genuflections of a sales- 
man ; just let the store manager know who he was and the sales were made. 
Now. that means thousands of dollars of business to pass through Mr. Wilson’s 
hands. And personally I would not want such a man to vote on my verdict, 
if my life was at stake and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. prosecuting. 

Chairman Walsh. A gentleman has just handed me a note, and I did not 
hear whether or not you stated that the privilege Mr. Wilson had was an ex- 
clusive privilege. 

Dr. Gaddis. It is; yes. It is exclusive for that line of goods, and it was given 
to him by the officers of the C. F. & I. Co —I mean, of the Colorado Supply Co., 
which Is 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You say that the papers stated that one 
of the jurors in the trial that convicted Mr. Lawson was Mr. Wilson? 

Dr. Gaddis. It did ; it did not state — don’t misunderstand me. I inferred that 
W. W. Wilson, who is a traveling salesman, was this man. It did not state in 
the paper that he was the man, but he is known as “ Bill Wilson,” and he is the 
only man in Trinidad 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That ran he ascertained by checking that 
up. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; certainly it can be very easily ascertained. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, when was this conference you had with President 
Welborn and the doctor with reference to making a report to the Bureau of 
Mines and Mining of the Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. That was last summer. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the summer of 1914? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you would have made that report to the 
Government had the matter not been taken out of your hands by Mr. Welborn? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would have told the truth as you have told it 
here upon the witness stand? 

Dr. Gaddis. As I believe what is the truth ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you were subsequently discharged from the employ 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was. That occurred In this way, of you will allow mt to 
explain it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, briefly, because we are not much — I am not mncMf 
interested In it, except that 

Dr. Gaddis (interrupting). Well, It won’t take but a minute, and It will be 
a satisfaction to me, as you have made public reference to it. 
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l dealt with Mr. Bowers largely wi>en I went to Denver, as to the sociological 
work, and I tried to see him whenever I could. Mr. Bowers wrote me a letter 
when he was going to Binghamton, stating that all future communications from 
my department should be addressed to Mr. Welborn. Mr. Welborn gave me to 
understand that he would not bother with them; that I must take up every- 
thing with Mr. Weitzel. 

Chairman Walsh. Would not bother with the sociological work? 

Dr. Gaddis. With the sociological work pertaining to the fuel department. 
And I was so told by Mr. Weitzel. As I said, I do not consider Mr. Weitzel at 
all qualified to speak the first and last word on matters of sociological import, 
and we did not get along. We did the first year, but he certainly turned on me, 
and nothing that I did could please him. The fact of it was my report made 
statements that I knew would offend him. I did not care. They were out- 
rageous conditions and ought to have been reported, and for that reason he 
was determined to get me out of the way. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the statements that were outrageous that you 
put in there? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, in regard to sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell him these people were getting typhus and 
were dying? 

Dr. Gaddis. I did. Yes; I put it into my reports. I wrote a letter to the 
New York office, telling them what Mr. Weitzel was trying to do to dislodge me. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom did you write to? 

Dr. Gaddis. I addressed Mr. Rockefeller, and the reply to it was by Mr. 
Mackenzie King. I think he is their attorney. He said he could not interfere 
in the matter. I stated in that letter that Mr. Weitzel wanted to get me out 
of the way, and he put an assistant mine clerk in my position, who, according 
to his own statement, has not the qualifications for the position. The only 
qualifications for it he had was that he would assume an obsequious attitude 
to Mr. Weitzel. That is what he wanted. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you submitted some of these letters you have read 
here to the secretary of this commission, did you not — Mr. Lewis K. Brown? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Brown showed you the correspondence he had 
with Mr. Welborn, did he, with reference to that? 

Dr. Gaddis. He referred to it ; didn’t show it to me. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have no objection, I would like to read that letter 
into the record at this point? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have none whatever. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 


“ Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

“ Secretary United States Commission on 

“Industrial Relations , Chicago , III, 

“Dear Sib: I have yours of the 7th instant regarding the resignation of the 
Rev. F. S. Gaddis from the service of this company. Mr. Gaddis entered the 
employ of the company as a minister, conducting church services at our coal 
camps in southern Colorado. Some time later, after our old superintendent of 
the sociological department had resigned, the work of that department was in 
part placed under the direction of Mr. Gaddis. 

“ He was an earnest, faithful worker and undoubtedly is a Christian gentle- 
man. He is, however, strongly sectarian and, for that reason, we felt handi- 
capped in securing the best results at coal camps made up of many nationalities 
and sects. * * * I trust this will give you the information desired. 

“ Yours, very truly, 


“J. F. Welborn.” 


I have omitted certain parts that did not directly refer to this. 

Dr. Gaddis. Mr. Chairman, there are just two items here I would like to 
have come out that I omitted, if you will give me the privilege. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, Mr. Gaddis. 

Dr. Gaddis. Here is a quotation from Mr. Bowers’s article in Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly of February 5, 1914 ; it is his opening sentence [reading] : 

“Corporations, however scrupulously they may comply with the laws of the 
State and Nation, as well as the higher laws that govern the actions of in- 
dividuals and business men employing labor, do not escape the assaults of 
muckraking magazines,” and so forth. 

Then Mr. Bowers says [reading] : 

38819°— S. Doc. £15, 64-1— vol 9 32 
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“They will lend their voices and pens to the work of slandering corpora- 
tions with reckless disregard for truth.” * 

In view of the following facts — here they are f referring to the paper before 
the witness] — Mr. Bowers’s statement is as reckless a disregard for truth as 
those whom he denounces ; 

“First. The notorious disregard for the laws affecting saloon control. 

“ Second. The high-handed and lawless method used in governing camp- 
k'hool affairs. 

“ Third. The constant breach of the State law which protects the men from 
working on the Sabbath day. 

“ Fourth. Undue influence of the camp officials in civil elections. 

“ Fifth. For more than 15 years the State law granted miners a check- 
weighman, and only one was found in the C. F. & I. mines at the time of 
the strike. 

“ Sixth. The bimonthly pay day was not granted by the C. F. & I. until 
the law was 12 years old. 

“ Seventh. Compulsory trade at the company’s store is a violation of the 
Individual rights granted by the State decree. 

“ Eighth. The check off of the pay roll of the men’s dues for the company’s 
school rates is a violation of the constitution and laws of the State. 

“ Ninth. The eight-hour underground law for workmen was not given effect 
until 1913.” 

Now, there is just one other matter I wish to refer to, which to me Is one 
of the most serious things I have to present. 

Bulletin No. 8 , which came out under the general head of “ Facts Concerning 
the Struggle in Colorado,” issued July 25, 1914. It was from the Denver 
Women’s Law and Order League, and they state in this pamphlet — these are 
their exact words: 

“No machine gun was at any time directed against the colony.” 

That is the Ludlow colony, during this famous battle, or massacre, as it 
is called. When ‘we first read this false statement it was in the office of the 
president of the Colorado Supply Co., Mr. Schenck, at Denver. We told him 
then that nothing could he gained by such a misstatement He questioned 
our authority for denying it, and here is our authority: 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s camp physician at Berwind told us that the 
gun was used upon the colony on that day. A man who lives in Berwind 
informs us that he acted as one of the supports of the gun when it was in 
action. We passed through Ludlow on the Colorado & Southern Railroad on 
the night of this famous day. We saw the tent colony in flames. Several 
persons — quite a number of persons boarded the trAin and one man who came 
in spoke of the raking fire of the machine gun that had "been played on the 
camp. The operator of the gun was pointed out as a hero in Berwind Canyon. 

This is a flagrant prevarication of the truth which can not he challenged — 
the use of the machine gun on Ludlow colony so far as we know has never 
been contradicted by the operators. The women who signed this we doubt if 
they knew anything first-handed of the actual conditions in southern Colorado. 

I just want to make a reference, Mr. Chairman, and then I am through, to 
the condition of enforced Sabbath labor. 

Colorado is the only mining State in the Union that habitually compels 
colliers to work on the Sabbath day. All sorts of needless and unnecessary 
labor is encouraged and enforced in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s camps. 
For months before the great strike hundreds and thousands of men did not 
know what a day of rest was. We have read orders signed by the superin- 
tendents in several of the mines which threatened loss of good places or actual 
discharge for the failure of those who would fail to report for work on the 
Sabbath day. After reading such orders we communicated this fact both to Mr. 
Welborn and to Mr. Weitzel ; and, so far as we know, nothing was ever done 
to correct the grievance. 

One young man at Primero told us that he had worked so many consecutive 
Sabbaths that he needed a day of rest and he refused to run a motor car, and 
he was summarily discharged. We took the case to Mr. Weitzel, and that was 
the last we ever heard of It. 

Some of the foreigners driven to work on the Sabbath failed to report on 
Monday. The master mechanic in one of the camps told us it was not at all 
necessary for him to work on the Sabbath to keep abreast of Ills job; but the 
superintendent forced him to do It because the day shift was all at It and no 
exceptions would be made. 
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Special trains were run on Sunday to baseball on the company roads all 
of which tended to break down respect tor the holy Sabbath day and to neglect 
of religious opportunities; and not infrequently the men returned home in a 
furor of drunken revelry, caused by the liquor obtained by them from the 
half respectable company saloon. # 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gaddis, we have had testimony to the effect 
that in so far as the rent of the saloons is concerned, that in many instance^ 
it is based on the number of employees of the company, not necessarily at this 
particular camp — that is, that in some cases they paid, or the rent was assessed 
at 50 cents per employee, and in some places 25 cents. Do you know whether 
that Is true or not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t believe it is true, Mr. Lennon, in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was the Victor-American Co., perhaps. 

Chairman Walsh. The Victor-American Co. 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 have tried to get all the information I could concerning the 
solution of the situation, and I do not believe the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
have ever stooped so low as that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you hear of any of the other companies assess- 
ing the rent in that way, at so much per person? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have heard of a per capita charge, regarding the number of 
men or people in the camp for the saloon privileges, but I am sure not in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s camps. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Osgood, I think, was the man who testified to 
that fact, together with some others. 

Have the company’s stores in the camps that are not immediately adjacent 
to considerable towns or cities, have they a monopoly in the camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. In the closed camps they certainly have, unless people go to 
town. It is a monopoly in this way: There are a great many people feel, 
and the more ignorant people and foreigners feel, that they should deal there; 
and I do not doubt but that they get all the trade of the majority of the 
people in the camp, or at least a heavy percentage of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. If you desired to start a store iu one of those camps, 
could you go there and start a store? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not in a closed camp. 

Commissioner Lennon. What would prevent it? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that is their property. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they own all the land? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, what effect upon the home life of people do 
you believe is exerted by the fact that they can not own tlieir own homes in 
these closed camps; that they must live in apartments that are provided by 
the company; and that so far as establishing a home for themselves, it is out 
of the question? What effect does that likely have upon the home life of the 
people? 

Dr. Gaddis. In the first place it makes the camp population, a very large 
percentage of it, entirely transient. That is, I have — that is, they will be 
there, say, a year; or if you see a person who has luvn in the camp three or 
four years, wdiy they are pioneers. It keeps the i>eop!e on the move, and not 
having their own homes they are dissatisfied. They are there simply en- 
during the situation as they are. 

Coiumisisoner Lennon. Well, what apparent effect does it have on the 
dwellings themselves? Do they take care of them as they would if they were 
their own, or do they let them take cure of themselves? 

Dr. Gaddis. Some of the people, if they own their property, would take 
better care of it; and a good many of the people in the camps there are very 
shiftless, and would not care whether it was their own or not. 

When the strike* was called, the Santa Fe Railway, to use a common phrase, 
simply did “a land-office business” selling tickets to New r York to people w'ho 
were going back to Europe. A great many of these foreigners of southern 
Europe don’t give a snap of the finger concerning the contention between the 
operators and the mine workers. Just so they are able to make a stake and get 
a job with the mine operators, and are sure to be protected, they will stay there, 
not simply because they are loyal, because of their loyalty to the company, 
but because they wanted to make some money. And the statement was made 
in Mr. Welborn’s report, I think the twenty-second annual report, published 
by the company, referring to the enormous increase of business that they had 
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had, and I have a memorandum of it here, at the company stores ; and die 
refers to it as an evidence of the favorable light in which the people evidently 
regarded the company's stores. The statement, as it stands, does not prove 
what it stated there. The company stores did— I have that here, if you would 
like taliave it. It is worth reading. 

The company stores during the strike did an enormous business taking care 
oif, the guards. The furnishing in some instances of food for the militiamen 
and their supplies, and the strike breakers and their families coming In, made 
a volume of business that was very large indeed. It was not in regard to 
the loyalty to the company stores at all. I wanted to refer to it because I 
do not think that is a fair statement to go out to the public. [Reading:] 

“ It is a significant fact which bears evidence of the favor in which our 
mine stores are held by the workmen, retail sales in the center of the strike 
trouble were $47,067.52 greater than they were during the last preceding year.” 

Now, here is my answer to that. The company hotels and boarding houses 
were packed with guards who were being fed and furnished much new ma- 
terial for lodgings. At one period during the strike all huckster wagons were 
shut out of the camp — excluded. The arrival of hundreds of families as strike 
breakers made “ the store business ” boom in furnishing their houses. For 
months during the strike old employees who would have come to Trinidad or 
Walsenburg to trade occasionally wore afraid to leave the camps; this extra 
trade went to the store. The feeding of the State militia was in itself a very 
large source of income to the operators. 

The people who were given work and were being protected by the operators 
during the strike felt a new impulsion to buy only at “ the store” 

Commissioner Lennon. Wasn’t it a fact that during the strike the people in 
the camps were a little bit afraid to come out and get their stuff at other places? 

Dr. Gaddis. Absolutely afraid to come out. 

Commissioner Weix stock. Afraid of what? 

Dr. Gaddis. They were afraid of violence. 

Commissioner Wf.in stock. On whose part? 

Dr. Gaddts. On the part of those who were carrying on the strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly. 

Commissioner Lennon. What opportunities a re* there in these camps for what 
is generally tei'med legitimate amusement, picture shows or entertainments of 
any kind, something that would take the people’s attention rather than go to 
the saloon? 

Dr. Gaddis. The motion-picture show was started during the strikes to give 
the people some diversion who were In these camps and who- could not get out 
or did not want to get out. We extended that into almost every camp of the 
C. F, & I. system. The company was quite liberal. They bought — we got two 
operators, one in Walsenburg and one in Trinidad, and in the more recent 
camps they purchased an entire outfit and presented it to the camp to be used 
there. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were you in that district during the strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was; yes, sir; all the time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you know, either by actual personal acquaintance 
or by sight, a number of the officials of the mine workers who were in charge 
of the miners who were on strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. I knew them by sight. When the strike first broke out I had my 
room in the Toltec Hotel, at Trinidad, and that became the strikers’ headquar- 
ters. I was there and had a very nice room there and did not care about 
moving, but X was told several times — I was told by one of the local officials 
that he did not think any decent man would stay there, and I was told by Mr. 
Weitzel that — he just as good as told me that he did not want me to stay there. 
I became familiar with these people, although they did not know me, I don’t 
think. 

Commissioner Lennon. What evidence was there of a character that men 
usually observe as to the conduct of these men during the strike? Were they 
a drunken lot of bums, or did they keep sober? What kind of fellows were 
they? 

Dr. Gaddis. You mean the strike leaders? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I saw nothing of a disorderly manner whatever, so far as 
I could observe. I knew Mr. Hays by sight and knew Mr. Lawson and knew 
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Mr McLennan. I don’t know as they knew me. I never went up and told them 
Who I was. 

Commissioner Lennon. Their open conduct, so far as you know, was not seri- 
ously objectionable? 

Dr. Gaddis. I never heard a charge made that it was in any respecf at all. 
Your suggestion is the first I have ever heard of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock has some questions he wants to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If, as you say, the strikers were orderly and well 
behaved, what need was there for the strike breakers or scabs, or whatever 
they have been called, to fear to go beyond the limits of the chmps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I think you misunderstood me, Mr. Weinstock. I under- 
stood the question to be the conduct of the leaders of the strike. Now, you ask 
me a question — if the strikers conducted themselves in a manner that was — 
could not be regarded as a violent attitude to the strike breakers. I say that 
they did so conduct themselves, and I know they did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think you have gotten the questions confused. 
I did not ask that question. I, believe Mr. Lennon asked that question. Didn’t 
you, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, then, I did not understand your question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point I want to get at is this : If the strikers 
and their representatives were law-abiding and peaceful and orderly, what 
need then was there for the men who took their places to fear going beyond the 
limits of the camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not take the position, my dear sir, that the strikers were or 
conducted themselves as Sunday-school children during the strike. I had one 
of the most intelligent foreigners tell me that I ever met, “What are we to do? 
What can we do?” They seemed to feel that, from the governor down, and 
Gen. Chase and his men, in constantly using the office of the company and tel- 
ephone communication and the company stores carrying all kinds of bills for 
the militiamen and paying them and advancing money — the general impression 
was, as far as the militia was concerned, that the State of Colorado was dead 
set against them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you there during the strike, Dr. Gaddis? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes ; I was there during the whole of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From start to finish? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you can speak from personal knowledge 
and not from hearsay ? ' 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes ; that Is exactly so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What justification then was there, so far as you 
were able to ascertain, for the strikers to resort to violence to gain their ends? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe, my dear sir, that they considered that that was the 
only possible means of procedure for them ; I do not justify it. 

Comissioner Weinstock. You do not justify it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you condemn it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not know whether I would do the same way if I was a 
striker or not. I do not believe in shooting or the destruction of property to 
gain ends. I think it ought to be accomplished in lines different from that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you had been a strike leader, what advice 
would you have given to the strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis, Well, my education and all of my views are on a different chan- 
nel from that, and it is a very important question, and I would not care to 
answer it offhand. 

Commissioner Wetn stock. You would not care to answer it offhand? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would not have advised them to refrain 
from resorting to violence? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not know whether I would under the same circumstances 
or not 

Commissioner W t einstock. Do you think that there is any time when, with 
the ballot at the command of the wage earners, and, in addition to that, in a 
State like Colorado, with the initiative, referendum, aud recall at the command 
of the voters, and in view of the further fuct that the majority of the voters of 
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t Re State of Colorado are wage earners and doubtless would be in sympathy 
with their fellow wage earners if their fellow wage earners had grievances* do 
you think that under those circumstances there is any time when wage earners 
are justified in taking the law into their own hands and resisting the consti- 
tuted authorities? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not believe that there is ever a time that that would be jusi- 
fi£d unless it becomes apparent that the constituted authorities are unwilling to 
give an unbiased attitude toward all sides. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock the commission adjourned until 2 o’clock.) 

• 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gaddis, will you please take the chair? 

Mr. Gaddis, before luncheon in your testimony you made some reference to 
Mr. Mackenzie King, and I don’t exactly recall what it was, but Mr. King 
understood you to say that he had some communication of some sort with you 
personally, or that he had written to you or that you had written to him, and 
I do not recall just wlmt it was. Will you kindly restate it so that I may ask 
you some questions about it if necessary? 

Dr. Gaddis. I wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, stating that Mr. Weitzel informed me 
that my services were no longer to be desired after the first week in February. 
I had worked hard, and everything that I had done had succeeded in the work, 
and I was not ready to give it up ; I wanted to stay on further and help in the 
work, and I stated the fact to Mr. Rockefeller, thinking he might intercede, but 
the letter was answered by Mr. Mackenzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. Signed by Mr. Mackenzie King? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir ; I have the letter here in Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would turn it over so that I can inspect it, or 
allow Mr. King to Inspect it before he goes on the stand. 

Dr. Gaddis. I would like to be permitted to correct myself. I have used the 
name of Mackenzie King, I have been accustomed to associate his name ’with 
that of Starr J. Murphy, but my letter was from Starr J. Murphy, and not from 
Mackenzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. So you were mistaken? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir : and I beg Mr. King’s pardon. 

Chairman Walsh. Has this statement that you made here, has it ever been 
made public before? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you testified in any of the other hearings? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. This is the first time that you give what you claim to be 
the facts In connection with the Colorado situation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir ; it is the first time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me repeat the last question that I put to you 
and your last answer so we can take it up where we dropped it. My question 
Is this: Do you think that there is any time when, with the ballot at the com- 
mand of the wage earners, and, in addition to that, in a State like Colorado, 
with the initiative, referendum, and recall at the command of the voters, and 
In view of the further fact that the majority of the voters of the State of Colo- 
rado are wage earners and doubtless would be in sympathy with their fellow 
wage earners if their fellow wage earners had grievances, do you think that under 
those circumstances there is any time when wage earners are justified in taking 
the law Into their own hands and resisting the constituted authorities, to which 
you replied as follows: I do not believe that there is ever a time that that 
would be justified unless it becomes apparent that the constituted authorities 
are unwilling to give an unbiased attitude toward all sides. 

Now, let me ask you, Mr. Gaddis, how far then you are In accord with the 
opinion expressed on the witness stand a few days ago by Dr. Goodnow, the 
president of Johns Hopkins University. Let me read to you his statement and 
invite your judgment thereon [reads] : 

** Taking a concrete case, Doctor, taking the case for example of the Colorado 
situation and analyzing it, let us see what your counsel in the matter would 
lead to. The governor ordered out the militia in connection with some coal 
strike that took place in Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony there as to 
the cause and effect. The National Guardsmen maintain that they fought in 
self-defense, that they were first attacked by the strikers. The strikers deny 
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that, and claim that the initiative was taken on the part of the National Guards- 
man, which led to riot Let us assume for the purpose of our illustration, and 
for the purpose of our analysis, that the workers are correct in their statement, 
and that the militia did take the initiative, and did abuse their power, and did 
harass and fire upon innocent people. Your advice and counsel under such 
circumstances to the worker is, take the result, yield for the time being, do not 
attempt to take the short cut and get immediate redress, but recognize the 
existing authorities and abide by their demand? Let your remedy come by 
use of the ballot ; see to it that the commander in chief that is responsible for 
this is either recalled, under your recall law, or is condemned by public senti- 
ment, and not reelected ? Do I follow you ? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir ; it seems to me that any other advice is going to lead 
to anarchy. It seems to me that the fundamental proposition you have to start 
with is that we must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such thing 
legally as right to restrain the constituted authorities. The right of revolution 
or violence or anything of that sort. We must, as civilized men, adopt that 
idea or else there is no peace for our Government. 

“Question. In other words, the short cut to the remedy must be condemned? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Y’es, sir ; as I look at it. 

“ Question. Aiul that it is better for a group of men to suffer from real or 
fancied injuries temporarily than to have chaos prevail? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of the many troubles seems to be the workers 
in the country never will gain anything by any such thing us organized violence. 
The people as a whole condemn it, ami they can do very much better by present- 
ing their case as forcibly as it can be to the courts, where that is possible, or to 
the public as a whole.” 

Now, let me ask you, liow l'ar are ,\<>u in accord with the sentiment expressed 
by Dr. Goodnow? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is from the president of Johns Hopkins University? 

Commissioner Weinstock. l’es, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. I would say that if the reasoning of Dr. Goodnow could have pre- 
vailed we would not have had an American Nation if we had followed out his 
logic. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you point out why? 

Dr. Gaddis. We resisted with armed force the oppression of England, and I 
would like to say in that connection — I would like to ask you if a man enters 
your home with a fast repeating revolver and begins to slsoot up your family, 
are you justified in shooting him? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not here to be questioned, Mr. Gaddis. 

Chairman Walsh. We must not have any audible expression of feeling, 
please, ladies aud gentlemen. 

Dr. Gaddis. Excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. It is all right for you to answer any way that you see fit 
and to ask any questions 

Commissioner Weinstock. In my own way I will touch on the point that you 
have raised. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say this, for fear tliere might be some misunder- 
standing: That it has not been permissible to address questions to the 
commissioners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the condition that prevails, say, in 
Colorado as being parallel to the conditions that prevailed in the American 
colonies at the time of the Revolution? 

Dr. Gaddis. To a certain extent I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a render of American history aud one who I 
am sure Is thoroughly well informed in American history, I take it you realize 
the fact that the colonists rebelled against Great Britain because they were 
taxed without having a voice in the Government? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is certainly correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That while there may have been other causes 
which led to revolution, the prime cause taxation without representation? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is the principal one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, is it your opinion, then, that you and I as 
American citizens are taxed without the right of representation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Now, Mr. Weinstock, you referred to the State of Colorado hav- 
ing the initiative, referendum, and recall, and Dr. Goodnow says that is the 
way to get it there. There is a judge in Trinidad, Jurge McKemlrie — he was 
delivering opinions for some time that the people, tlie strikers aud their sym- 
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pathizers, believed were biased and in violation of their constitutional rights* 
and in favor of the operators. There were two men started a recall petition — 
Mr. John Murray and John Merionis, I think his name is — those men were 
summarily arrested and thrown into jail for contempt of court and are out 
now on bond waiting to appear before his august majesty, Judge McKendrie. 

Now, those people have tried in that instance just what you say and what 
Dr. Goodnow says we should never go beyond. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman at all. I believe there are times when we are justified in going beyond 
it, and I believe the strike in Colorado was one of those times, and the public 
sentiment aroused in this community by the attitude of the strikers in open 
rebellion, which I do not condone under ordinary circumstances, has done a 
great good, and I 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Now, will the reporter please read my question, 
and I would like to have a direct answer. 

(Question read by reporter.) 

Dr. Gaddis. Now, in the concrete case that I have represented the men tried 
the civil courts and could not have their case properly represented. They tried 
the civil statutes of the State of Colorado 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I again ask you to answer my question. 
I will have it read again. 

(Question reread by reporter.) 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, if you ask that question aside from our connection with 
the strike trouble, or with the disputes and manners that are being contested 
here and disputed, I would say certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, that while we are taxed on the one hand, 
that we have the right of representation on the other? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, isn’t it a fact that in the State of Colorado 
you have woman suffrage — universal suffrage? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that even women, if they are taxed on the one 
hand, they have representation on the other? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That being the case, where comes the parallel 
with conditions which prevailed at the time of the American Revolution? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, the parallel is very easy, to my mind. There was a situa- 
tion there that obtained from the governor down. It was a conviction that had 
settled itself, not only in the minds of the strikers but of many citizens, that 
justice under the then present condition there was impossible to the strikers’ 
cause. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you a believer in democracy, Dr. Gaddis? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe that a remedy for most of the 
evils, political ills, and civic ills of labor is not less democracy, but more 
democracy ? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe we want more democracy; yes, sir; not demagogism. 

Commissioner Weinstock., Do you know any spot on the face of the globe, 
then, Mr. Gaddis, where the laws have made a higher and broader democracy 
possible than right in the State of Colorado, not only with its vote, not only 
its universal suffrage, but also w ith its initiative, with its referendum, and with 
its recall? Can you add anything to those conditions that would make for a 
still broader democracy? 

Dr. Gaddis. The law s in themselves per se are almost ideal ; but, as you know, 
as a man of affairs, what the law is and w hat the execution of that law is are 
entirely different matters. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you and I and the rest of us as citizens 
of the Commonwealth have at our command the initiative, referendum, and 
recall; if it is made possible for a majority of us to initiate legislation, even 
though the legislature itself may be opposed to it ; if w T e have the right through 
the medium of the referendum to nullify any law’s passed by the legislature 
that we do not approve of; if it is within our pow r er to recall unfit officials 
or those who have been derelict in their duties and would full to do it, on 
whom rests the blame? 

Dr. Gaddis. The instance I have cited would not make the men very zealous 
to attempt another effort of that kind, in the Trinidad district, at least. And 
there I say there certainly must be something w r rong with the law or its in- 
terpretation by that judge. 
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Cdminissloner Weinstock. Well, then, are we to Infer from your statement 
that, briefly, this is your attitude : If the law goes your way, observe it ; if it 
does not go your way, rebel against it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe there are some things and some conditions in which I 
would be justified 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Now, will you name the conditions? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, if I could not get my constitutional rights. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would be justified in rebelling against the 
constituted authorities? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you would be justified in doing that, I 
presume you would allow me the same privilege? 

Dr. Gaddts. Yes; and a million men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And all the rest of us the same privilege? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; a million men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, what would be the situation if all of us, 
laboring ns we might under a real or fancied grievance, saw fit to take the law 
in our own hands? What would become of the Republic? 

Dr. Gaddts. It would break down ; and I think it ought to break down. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it ought to break down? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then if you and I have a difference and go into 
court, and it is decided your way, and not my way, you think I ought to do 
all I could to break down the Republic on that account? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not in a single instance, that way, ns you have stated it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I could only gather that inference, because 
you stated very frankly and very candidly that if we think the law is not being 
administered as we think it ought to be administered we ought to rebel. 

Dr. Gaddis. I lived in Cincinnati, or near Cincinnati, at the time of the great 
riots there. The courts of Cincinnati were turning out murderers scot free 
almost by the dozen. There was one colored man there committed a brutal 
murder in a livery stable, and there was scarcely a shadow of a doubt that 
he was a murderer, and the citizens of Cincinnati went to the music hall in 
a mass, and that city was in the hands of a mob for days. I believe that riot 
did good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are a believer in riots, Dr. Gaddis? 

Dr. Gaddts. I am in such instances; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you justify rioting? 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 justify clarifying the atmosphere that lias become so polluted 
and fetid that a man is asphyxiated in it when he holds his head up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, who is to be the judge of when a riot is 
justifiable? 

Dr. Gaddts. Well, the consensus of opinion settles the riot. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, have you ever known of a riot in any city 
or in any State since the Civil War where the majority of the people of a 
community or the Commonwealth were in favor of a riot? 

- Dr. Gaddis. Well, there was enough of them to do some good, whether it was 
a majority or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you call that a consensus of opinion? 

Dr. Gaddis. I call it a consensus of opinion ; certainly I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You take a handful of people who get together 
and engage in that sort of thing, and you call that a consensus of opinion? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I don’t know of a handful of people ever starting a riot 
any place. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of a handful of people starting a 
riot anywhere? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t recall them ; I am not an encyclopedia on riots. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, cun you tell us any instance, Mr. Gaddis, 
within your knowledge, where a majority of the people started a riot? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I would have to study up on that, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know of any 

Dr. Gaddis (interrupting). I could not recall; no, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, then, despite the fact that you are a 
clergyman, a Christian clergyman, who stands for peace and for law and for 
order, you would justify resistance to the constituted authorities if, in the 
judgment of a group or an individual they felt they were not getting a square 
deal at the hands of the constituted authorities? 
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Dr. Gaddis. In very rare instances I would. Crime is crime; whether it is 
committed with the ermine of a judge, or a jury, or anybody else, it is crime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you punish such crime? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would certainly try to get them out of power. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if a body of strikers, in their mistaken no- 
tion of how to get at their rights, ill advised and ill guided and misdirected, 
should take the short cut and resist the authorities and resort to violence, 
would you punish them for having done so? 

Dr. Gaddis. If a body of strikers should do that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, that would depend on all the circumstances leading up to 
that expression. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you are thoroughly familiar with the cir- 
cumstances in Colorado, of course. You told us you were there from start to 
finish. Would you punish the strikers who resorted to violence in the State 
of Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would let them go scot free? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I am inclined to think I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And Just give them a blanket policy of freedom 
despite whatever they may have done? 

Dr. Gaddis. The attitude or the situation there In Colorado to my — I have 
never seen a situation to my mind more despicable and damnable, as I believe 
it, to the best interests of the American Commonwealth. It is an oligarchy 
that is controlling everything. . . . 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you believe the way to remedy that is by 
violation of law, by bloodshed, and by force, and not through the ballot? 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think that, because tilings are on the statute books that 


makes them right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And regardless of whether or not you have statute 
books you would resort to force? .. . 

Dr. Gaddis. I sav, in a few rare instances I believe it is justified. Self-de- 
fense itself is the principle that God has placed in a man’s heart. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, let’s assume that the Colorado strikers, 
in their own hearts, believed in the justice of their cause 

Dr. Gaddts (interrupting). I— yes. t . . . 

Commissioner Weinstock. And believed they were doing that which is right 
and proper for them to do. Suppose the group of I. W. W.’s did exactly 
the same thing, believing they were right in doing it ; supposing the group of 
Socialists believed in their own heart, that they were right in doing it and 
resorted to the same methods; assume that the group of anarchists believed 
in their own hearts that they were justified in doing that, and should also 
resort to those methods; then what? , , 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, that is the pathetic situation of the whole commercial and 
industrial situation, I take it, to-day. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Would you condone it and approve it > 

Dr. Gaddis. I dont’ say that I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would differentiate between a group 
of Socialists, or a group of I. W. W.’s, or a group of anarchists, and a group 

° f D^ Gaodis. Not at all, sir. I would let every case stand upon its own merits. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose these I. W. W.’s came to you and con- 
vinced you, or these anarchists, or Socialists, convinced you that they really 
and sincere! v believed they were doing the proper thing, and that it was their 
only recourse. Would you condone their acts and permit them to go unpun- 
ishsd ? 

Dr Gaddis. It would depend entirely on what the constituted authorities 
and the executive officers of the State— the attitude that they would assume to 
them In every particular instance. I said tills morning that I did not believe 
In the destruction of property or life, and I do not— to gain an end. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well. Here are a crowd — were you here the 
other day, Mr. Gaddis, when Mr. Haywood testified? 

Gomhnsshmer Weinstock. He is the representative of the I. W. W.’s. 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir ; I was not. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. He gave it as their doctrine — this is for your 
Information — that he believed that all the machinery for production belonged 
to the workers. He believed that it was a great wrong that a manufacturer 
should be permitted to run his factory ; that the right of it was for the workers 
of that factory to take possession of that factory and operate it for their own 
pocket and their own good and to turn the employer out and, in the language 
of Mr. Haywood, permit him an opportunity to earn an honest living by work- 
ing by their side as a manual worker. Now, suppose a group of I. W. W.’s, 
sincere in that belief, should take possession of a factory, turn the employer 
out of his property without compensation, would you, because they were sin- 
cere in their motives, permit them to go unpunished? 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I would not approve of such a course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And yet these men would be sincere in their pur- 
pose, just as sincere, doubtless, as the Colorado strikers were in their purpose. 
Where would you draw the line 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I draw the line — I believe the employer has rights. I be- 
lieve in the holding of i>ersonal property. I don't believe in confiscating 
personal property without remuneration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do believe the employer has rights? 

Dr. Gaddis. Have I said anything that would indcate anything to the 
contrary? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well. Now, if the employer has rights has 
he a right to employ anybody lie pleases, or to refrain from employing anybody 
he pleases, for any reason, or for no reason? 

Dr. Gaddis. He has. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He 1ms? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly he lias. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Then if I had an employer who saw fit for any 
reason to retire me from his service, do you think I would have any right to 
prevent you from taking that job, if you wanted it, and would accept it from 
my employer, and he wanted to accept you? 

Dr. Gaddis. Now, that touches upon a question of labor. I believe labor has 
the right to organize. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; that is not the issue at all. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it is getting very close to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I am simply touching a vital principle that 
can be easily answered by yes or no. Here is the question : I have lost my 
position or my job, and the job has been tendered to you, or you have made an 
application for it, and an understanding has been arrived at between you and 
my former employer; have I any right to prevent your taking that job if you 
want to take it, and the employer wants to employ you? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, I am not a specialist on industrial disputes, and I will 
have to ask you to excuse me from answering technical questions of that 
kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This is not a technical question, but a plain 
everyday common-sense question, Mr. Gaddis. I am surprised that you would 
call it a technical question. It is a very simple question. You can either say, 
in your opinion, that I have a right to interfere with your accepting your job, or 
I have no right to Interfere with your accepting that job. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think there would lie circumstances, Mr. Weinstock, where that 
man that Is turned out would have the right to interfere to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you were telling us a little while ago, Mr. 
Gaddis, that you were in the service of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that you retired from the service. Now, do 
you feel that you would have a right to prevent another man from taking that 


job? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, if you mean the man they did put in, I would like to pre- 
vent it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any man? Do you feel that you would have a 
reasonable right to prevent that man from taking that job, no matter who lie 
was? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe, and I wrote Mr. Rockefeller, that there was a great in- 
justice being done in depriving me of a position that every month I was in it 
increased in advancement 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You have not answered my question, Mr. CMdifl. 
You have side-stepped It, if you pardon the criticism. My question was plaUi 
and simple, and one that there ought to be no difficulty in answering. Do you 
believe you had a right to prevent some other man from' taking the job from 
which you retired? 

Dr. Gaddis. If I was a man that had a family depending upon me and had 
nothing laid up whatever, and I knew that the loss of my job would mean their 
starvation and put them onto charity— why, you are asking me questions that 
I am unprepared for at all ; haven't given it a moment’s thought. But I think 
that under such circumstances that I might be justified in using at least legiti- 
mate means of preventing that man from taking my position. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please tell us what you regard as “ legiti- 
mate means”? 

Dr, Gaddis. Well, I would try moral suasion first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose that failed? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, when I was a boy I was into trouble a good deal in school. 
I don’t know whether I might try anything else along any more vigorous line 
or uot, just to settle the dispute between us. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are we to infer from that that if you en- 
deavored to use moral suasion and that failed, that you would resort to force? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think the fellow might be— there are circumstances where a 
good drubbing would be just the thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What about the treatment of the fellow toward 
you whose job you took? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would consider it, if I would take it under the circumstances I 
mentioned, that he would do his best. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, are we to understand then that 
if an employer, for any reason or for no reason, according to what suited his 
ideas, was to dismiss a man, and invite you to take that position, and you 
accepted it, that the other one ought to drive you out? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have answered that question with modification, Mr. Wein- 
stock, and I said I did think so, under certain modifications. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That lie would be justified in driving you out 
and preventing you from taking that position in spite of the fact that you your- 
self had a wife and babies to take care of? 

Dr. Gaddis. You are reading into my answer what I did not say. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, assuming that you had a wife and babies 
to take care of? 

Dr. Gaddis. Then I would have to answer it in the light of that assumption. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please answer it with that modification? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not concede the right to the employer to discharge a man 
simply at the caprice of his own will ; I do not concede that right to him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you concede the right to the worker to quit 
his job at the caprice of the worker? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the law does not work both ways? 

Dr. Gaddis. The situations are not parallel at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the worker has a right to quit his job 
whenever he pleases, for any reason, or for no reason, but the employer has 
not the equal right on Ids side to retire the worker? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is my position. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think it is well for us to know your position. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think the situations between the employer and the em- 
ployee are parallel at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is interesting to find a case where the rule 
does not work both ways. You mentioned a few moments ago that you felt a 
great Injustice had been done you in retiring you from the service of the coal 
and fuel company. 

Dr. Gaddis. I did at the time, but I am glad of it now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At that time you thought it was a great Injustice? 

Dr. Gaddis. I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, did you not? 

Dr. Gaddis. X did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you valued the position and wanted to 
.Retain it? 

Dr. Gaddis. For the good I could do in it. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. How long had you been employed by the com- 
pany? 

Dr. Gaddis. Nearly two years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And these conditions that you have been telling 
us about this morning, I presume, existed all during that time? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From my memory of the reading of your state- 
ment it seemed to me that the company had complied with quite a number of 
the recommendations and suggestions you had made to the company in the 
way of betterments? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please point out wherein the company 
failed to carry out your suggestions and recommendations? 

Dr. Gaddis. They failed to carry them out just a week or two before I 
ceased service with them. I received a letter from one of their largest camps 
that the saloon keeper was selling liquor to minors — boys under age. I wrote 
to Mr. Weitzel and said that a word from him would stop that, and he replied 
to me and said, “If you will furnish me proof of the statement you made I 
will put the matter in the hands of the district attorney, and he will take 
it up.” The letter absolutely made me laugh. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you furnish the proof? 

Chairman Walsh. The witness had not finished his answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Had you finished? 

Dr. Gaddis. All Mr. Weitzel needed to do, as manager of the fuel depart- 
ment, was to take up his telephone, and he would have gotten more evidence 
than he would have known what to do with. If I had furnished the proof and 
given the names, which I would have to have done, it would probably have led 
to those men being discharged. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask when you retired from the service of 
the company? 

Dr. Gaddts. The first week in February. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you in the employ of the company last 
December when this commission held its hearing in Denver? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then may I ask why, in view of the fact you had 
all of this information at your command, you did not present it to this com- 
mission at its hearing in Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. Mr. MeCrosky called on me, and I presumed he was representing 
Mr. Walsh and this commission, and lie talked with me for a couple of hours 
and then he left me, and I inferred he did not consider what I had to offer — 
he did not send in my name, and I was not going to send my name to Mr. Walsh. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell just what information you gave to 
our representative while you were talking with him for those two hours? 

Dr. Gaddis. He asked me all sorts of leading questions in regard to my 
work. One of the first questions he asked me was, “ I want to find out whether 
you are running this office or it is being run for you,” and I said that I was 
amenable to the olllcer over me, and 1 said I did not know how a business 
could be conducted without being amenable to some one that way. He asked 
me if I would permit a man to go into a cmnp if I did not know what he was 
going to say, or if I knew what he was going to say would stir up trouble, 
and I said I would not if I could prevent it. Then he asked me about the 
library books, and tried to make out I was controlling what they should be, 
and the literature the men should read. I said they could buy anything they 
wanted to; and he asked me all sorts of leading questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you tell him the tilings that you have told 
this commission here? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You describe the conditions as being very horrible? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe they are to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then tell us why, as a Christian minister, you 
remained in the employ of the company? 

Dr. Gaddis. Because I could do good, and I was doing good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yet you say that the case was apparently hope- 
less and you could not accomplish results and the superintendent turned you 
down? * 

Dr* Gaddis. I was accomplishing results every month. 
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Commissioner Weinstook. Don’t you think you could tywe accomplished 
greater results If in protest, you had -resigned and given your reasons as to 
why you resigned? 

Dr. Gaddis. No ; and I think the natural course of events has made my course 
much better. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you write direct to Mr. Rockefeller and ap- 
prise him of the conditions that existed in the camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not in detail. I referred to the fact of my opinion of Mr. 
Weitzel in this letter, and that should have been enough, it seems to me, for 
the company to take up the matter, but they did not care to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you recite the things you have pictured to 
this commission at this time? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not in detail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why did you wait until you were dismissed from 
the company to make all these charges? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, you do not really mean that as a serious question? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I certainly do; I think it is a legitimate question 
to ask. If evils existed and wrongs were committed and you remained silent 
until you were dismissed from the company, there must be some explanation 
of it. 

Dr. Gaddis. How long do you think I would retain my position with the 
company if I had made such an exposition of affairs as I have made here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand that your prime purpose 
was to retain your position with the company regardless of results to the 
workers? 

Dr. Gaddis. I was hopeful, sir, of bettering things, and I did. I found 
camps in which there was no sociological work whatever, not the merest 
semblance of it, and they hacked me up with the money and their support 
until this matter was placed in the hands of Mr. Weitzel, and then it came to a 
quick end. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made the statement in your testimony this 
morning that the shopkeepers in these various camps had a monopoly on the 
business; is that correct? 

Dr. Gaddis. In the closed camps they have an absolute monopoly. I will 
modify that; they allow huckster wagons to come in to sell green groceries. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I)o they permit outside shopkeepers to make 
deliveries of purchases within the camp? 

Dr. Gaddis. They do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, if I, as a miner living within the closed 
camp, should go to a neighboring community and make my purchases there, the 
shopkeepers could come into the camp and make deliveries of those goods and 
there is no objection to that? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it is done right along. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, how have they a monopoly? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think that should be modified, except during the strike trouble; 
I had a party call me up on the telephone during the strike and ask me to In- 
tercede for him to come into the Segundo camp, and I told him that was not my 
province at all, that was a matter of the superintendent’s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, then, that you modify 
your statement made this morning that they had established a monopoly of 
shopkeeping? 

Dr. Gaddis. If I made that statement without saying that hucksters were 
allowed there, I modify it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say, however, that during the strike the 
miners did confine their purchases to the company stores? 

Dr. Gaddis. In some of the camps I think that is true, without doubt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I suppose you repeat your statement of this 
morning that they were afraid to go beyond the cump for fear of personal vio- 
lence from the strikers? 

Dr. Gaddis. The company did not want the hucksters’ wagons to come into 
the camp, into the Segundo camp after the strike, and the men that went in 
there were strike sympathizers and they stirred up trouble. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrinmn wishes to ask some questions 
„ Commissioner Harriman. What effect, if any, do you think the fact that Mr. 
Lawson was sentenced to life imprisonment will have on the labor question 
throughout the country, as far as you have knowledge of the situation? 
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Dr. Gaddis. I do not believe, Mrs. Harrlman, that that sentence will stand 
at all; I think it will be reversed. It* may have a temporary depression on 
labor trouble, but I can not see — I can not believe that there is an American 
jury that will make such finding w hen the case is properly presented. Trinidad 
is the headquarters — it is one of the hottest corporation towns in Colorado. 
The Episcopalian minister told me on the street during the strike trouble that 
any man in Trinidad could be arrested on the word of the chief clerk of the 
C. F. & I. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gaddis, have the officials, or the militia, or gun- 
men, any greater right to violate the law than a citizen? 

Dr. Gaddis. Most assuredly not, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Prior to this strike taking place, had the laws of 
Colorado as regards the eight-hour working day, the cheekweighmen and in- 
spection and other laws pertaining to mining — had they been violated and set 
aside, or had they been complied with? 

Mr. Gaddis. The eight-hour law, after it w*as a law for several years, Was re- 
spected to a considerable extent. Other laws for the protection of the miners 
were scarcely considered. I do not think there is a power-house man, a steam 
or electric power-house man in Colorado, working for the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. but works 12 hours a day, seven days in the week. One man told me, 
at Primero, it was simply killing him, not the hard work, hut the long work, 
with no vacation whatever, unless he took it out of his own pocket. 

Commissioner Lennon. Regarding the matter of the law, and giving the 
people of Colorado the power of recall, did the authorities set that law aside 
and deny It in the case to which you referred, in Trinidad? 

Dr. Gaddis. I presume, Mr. Lennon, they had legal reasons for doing It, but 
they certainly set it aside. I do not know the judge s reason for doing it, hut 
I presume he was satisfied he was right; that will be settled, I presume, when 

Comm i ss fim e r 1 Le n n o n . Are not the citizens, as such, entitled to their con- 
struction of their rights as some petty judge, as to the fundamental law of the 


St Dr ? Gaddis I think, with the material the judges are made of. that they are; 
yes. ’Common sense can decide that law and equity without being legal spe- 
cialists. 

Commissioner Lennon. Commissioner Weinstock asked you several ques- 
tions regarding the inherent right of men, under certain circumstances, to com- 
mit violence I can not quote the Declaration of Independence exactly, but It 
goes on to say that governments are instituted among men for certain pur- 
poses and when they fail to serve those purposes, the people have the right 
to take into their own hands such remedies as may he essential to amend or 
change the governments. Do you recognize that as a fundamental right? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly I do; I stated that, I think, very clearly. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that is all. ... , « „ 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Doctor, I want to discuss with you a little, the po- 
litical situation in Colorado, as it was discussed by Commissioner Weinstock. 
He asked you if the people of Colorado did not have the referendum and lecali 
and the ballot. 

Commtssloner O’Connell. By which remedies they could enact into law any- 
thing that they desired, and if an officer was elected they might, under the law, 
recall him ; and he read from the record of a witness who appeared before us, 
the statement that it would be better, or at least the witness agreed that even 
though the workmen had serious complaints, it would be ^better ' tor them to take 
their chances in the matter of legislation — take advantage of the referendum 
and the recall and not take the short cut, the short cut meaning the stn e, 
and the so-called riot and even bloodshed, if you will. That seemed to be the 
opinion of a number of learned men who appeared before us. Now, you have 
been in Colorado for a number of years and you have made some study of 
this problem, and of the laws that have been enacted in Colorado, and the effect 
these laws have had, whether they have been effective or pat Into effect nt all. 
The people of Colorado, by and through their prerogative, the legislature, en- 
acted a law saying that eight hours should be the working day under ground. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; that is the law. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Now, the men, before they struck, or before they 
rioted, or before there Was any shooting on the part of anybody, or any bd$r- 
cott or blacklisting, went to the legislature, or to the people, and enacted a law 
saying that eight hours should constitute a day’s work for all men under 
ground. Now,* so far as that goes, they began what Commissioner Weinstock 
suggested they ought to do Instead of taking the short cut, and they put that 
law on the statute books, but no one paid any attention to it, did they? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not for some years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the men decided — they have taken this 
roundabout way to get on the statute books a law saying the employer shall 
not permit men, even though they want to, to work more than eight hours 
under ground, and yet the employers for 10 years, you say, paid absolutely no 
attention to the law? 

Dr. Gaddis. Well, whatever I read. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, now, regardless of that, so far ns you know, 
have they paid any attention to the hours regarding certain limitations in the 
working day? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did not for some time, as I understand it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The workmen of Colorado went to the legislature 
and had a bill enacted into a law saying that the companies in Colorado shall 
not carry on a so-called company store — that that would be a violation of law 
to do it. 

Dr. Gaddis. To compel people to trade there only. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, instead of going on strike against it, or riot- 
ing, or boycotting or having murder or anything of that character to put that 
into effect, they went the roundabout way that Commissioner Weinstock sug- 
gests, and did not take the short cut, and put it on the statute book, and yet 
the mine owners paid no attention to that law, and have not for years. 

Dr. Gaddis. And do not to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are not obeying the law to-day? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not believe they are ; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The workmen went to the legislature, the miners 
in particular, and wanted a law enacted that would permit use of 

Dr. Gaddis. Checkweighman? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Checkweighman on the scale house, or tipple, as 
It is commonly called, so that we will get the actual production of coal that we 
produce here, and the legislature enacted that into law. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Connet.l. The men again did not take the short cut; they 
took the roundabout way to get it. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they put that on the statute hooks. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

> Comtaissionr O’Connell. And for years the mine operators have paid no at- 
tention to that law. 

Dr. Gaddis. That is certainly the case. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that the workmen finally decided, we have 
taken this roundabout way, of which we were advised by professors and doc- 
tors and business men and all law-abiding citizens and all God-fearing men; 
we have taken this roundabout way they have talked about, and gone to the 
people and asked them to make laws to help us. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The people have made them? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the boss says, in the language of the street 
man, “To hell with your law,” and does not pay any attention to them? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the men say If that Is the case there is but 
one thing left to do — strike to enforce those laws? 

Dr. Gaddis. And I believe in it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And when they struck to enforce those laws the 
employers had so infringed on their political positions in Colorado, as they have 
been, and the people in the counties in which those mines are located have abso- 
lutely no political freedom, and they have been dominated in every way, and 
the politics in that portion of the State, at least some parts of it, have been 
carried on illegally? 
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Dr. Gaddis. wW Bowers’s language in that letter speaks stronger than I 
com. 


Commissioner O’Connell. And finally, to protect their homes and families 
against the invasion of thugs and their helpers from all parts of the United 
States that were brouhgt in here, and gunmen, and even the militia that is 
supposed to enforce the laws that the State of Colorado has put upon its statute 
books, and which the employers absolutely refuse to put into force — is that the 
situation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the suggestion offered by Commissioner Wein- 
stock in which he tried to have you say that you were not in favor of men 
taking the short cut to get there 

Dr. Gaddis. I am in favor of it when they can get it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But there was a political field for them to go and 
get it, there was a sheriff and local police to do things with? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the machinery in Colorado, which those men 
had put into effect, had put the laws on the statute book, and then to enforce 
the laws they were compelled to go on strike; they were compelled to face 
these thugs and detectives and gunmen that were brought into the State, and 
in addition the State militia that were brought in there to enforce the State 
laws, not their wishes, but laws that were on the statute books of the State of 
Colorado, put there by the Legislature of Colorado and the people of Colorado, 
which the employers of Colorado refused to carry out? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the situation that wo find that resulted in 
that strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The eight-hour law, of course, when it went on 
the statute book in Colorado was appealed to the courts and was declared 
unconstitutional? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But later on it was appealed to the people and the 
people said 

Dr. Gaddis. We want it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We want the eight-hour day, and the people out- 
side of the Legislature of Colorado and outside of the courts have declared it 
constitutional, the people said it is constitutional and we want it, a»d yet the 
mine owners of Colorado say, “ Wo won’t carry out tlie law,” and they have not 
up to this date? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think they have carried out the eight-hour law underground. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In regard to the company store, and the right to 
have a man on the tipple to weigh the coal for them ? 

Dr. Gaddis. The eight-hour law for the last year or two is quite well observed 
underground. * 

Commissioner O'Connell. But what about the company stores? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is a very flagrant condition, indeed. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And wiiut about their right to have a man to see 
that their coal is weighed properly? 

Dr. Gaddis They had one man in Starkville when the strike was called; 
that was a checkweighman for any length of time. When the man asked for a 
checkweighman, in the language of the super., he was getting too smart. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he got what? 

Dr. Gaddis. He got it in the neck, generally. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what was there left for the miners of Colo- 
rado to do, when they had gone this roundabout way and got the laws put on 
the statute book for eight hours, ami the right to have their checkweighman to 
see that they got the coal they produced, and for the abolition of the company 
stores, for the freedom of the citizens of the State of Colorado, and the laws 
were not objeyed, what was there left for the men to do? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think nothing but to make a demonstration. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that demonstration was to strike against dis- 
obedience of the law, not on their part, but on the part of the coal operators 
of Colorado? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir ; that is my position. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you were asked if it was right for a man 
to quit his Job at will and was it not also right for the employer to dis- 
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charge at will, and I think your answer was that the cases jJffcot tike same. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think it is. I think the advantage is witlrthe emplojw 
100 to 1 over the employee. * * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Absolutely. Now, the employee quits his job; he 
has a right ; we concede the right to quit his job ; and under general conditions, 
under reasonably fair conditions, we concede the employer has the right to 
dismiss. 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But when it comes to a question of equity — the 
equity between the two propositions, between the two opportunities — there is no 
^equality? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir ; not at all ; they are not parallel. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The employee can quit his job, and the employee of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., employing between six and seven thousand men, 
one man quitting his job does not affect the operations of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. at all? 

Dr. Gaddis. Let me give you an illustration. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If you will allow me to continue. 

Dr. Gaddis. Excuse me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He did not interfere with the operation of the 
affairs of that company in any way? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is hardly a cog in the wheel, as it were. If. 
on the other hand, if the company dismisses a man that was living in one of 
their company houses and the company ground, when they discharge him they 
deport him; he must leave that community? 

Dr. Gaddis. In a hurry, too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And lie must take his children and his wife and 


his household goods and put them on Ids back, because I suppose they could 
carry on their back all that they have and leave that community, so what equity 
of the situation is there? There is no equity in the situation at ail. 

Dr. Gaddis. No equity at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is driven from the community in which he 
probably has worked for years and built up associations with liis coworkers, 
and he must lose all that and go to some other community and commence living 
anew, and there is a slight possibility when he reaches this new community 
that those employers in that community have heard of him and his record and 
that he firsts it impossible to secure employment, there. 

Dr. Gaddis. That is admitted by the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that equity in a limn having a right to quit and 
the employer having the right to discharge is equity in name only? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir; sound of words. The illustration of the equality be- 
tween the employer and employee comes to me in regard to the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. After this disastrous 15 mouths’ strike, the twenty-second annual 
*$|pe$*ot.the C. F. & I. Co. shows a net balance of $4,000,000. They are not 
^♦baiiCTUpt by any means after tiiis disastrous strike, which cost them $1,000,000 
. ,or#fnoce. In one instance there w T as a man tohl me in Trinidad before he left 

t 8|e*that there were persons crying for something to eat; that they had gone 
t in support of what they considered their rights. There is not much 
equality there. 

Commissioner O’Con nelli. Do you believe that the miners — and they are the 
large citizens of these miuing communities, in these southern and northern 
counties of Colorado — have had the free ballot? 


Dr. Gaddis. .1 beg your pardon. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they had the free ballot — the right to ballot — 
£ the free right to vote as tlielr conscience dictates? 

Dr, Gaddis. I know that there is indirectly, and I don’t know hut what direct, 
influence brought to bear upon tlie political — the civil right of the miners, for 
instance — the manager of the fuel department of the C. F. & I. was going around 
during the strike and saying when he was asked about conditions, were they 
going to be relieved, and his reply was, and lie had it stereotyped and got tt 
off a good many times, “ There will be no permanent relief until there is a 
change of government in Washington. When God wants to chastise the Ameri- 
can people he gives us a Democratic administration.” How can that be In- 
terpreted by men \yorking in the camps as laborers to get what they want 
unless they go to work and help put out the Democratic administration? 
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Oommlsslon% 4 ^’Connell. Do you suppose there are some of the people in 
these northern end southern counties in Colorado that fear that God will never 
reach that part of the country, or bring some wonderful influence there that 
will give them a change? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is one reason, candidly, that I wanted to stay there, to 
bring God to those people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The coal company and their officers there in those 
counties, I suppose, are not politically interested in that phase of it, in bringing 
God to the miners or the miners close to God? 

Dr. Gaddis. You mean the officers there? •*** 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. I don’t think they are interested. There was one super, that 
attended pretty regularly on religious services, hut when I spoke in regard to 
the conditions in the camp to Mr. Bowers, and also to Dr. Corwin, of the unfit- 
ness of those men to hold such prominent positions, Mr. Bower said to me, 
“Those men are there for a certain purpose,” and thut purpose was to get coal, 
no matter what else they did ; and Dr. Corwin said to me, or substantially 
said, “ Those men are there to get coal and not religion.” fc 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you familiar uith the situation in Huerfano 
County, in which .Jeff Farr is sheriff, or “King” Farr? 

Dr. Gaddis. He is known as the big bo^s and is worth considerable money in 
that community, and he has a great influence there, and, in one instance, he 
tried to work it on me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. sir; I will ask you about that in a moment. 
He had been sheriff for a great many years? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think 15 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he Is looked upon— I think it was used before 
our hearing in Denver; I think it was “king,” or some such title, that was 
used in connection with his name — that lie dominated everything, practically, 
politically, industrially, and commercially, in that county. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think, as far as he can, he does. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That in elections he has used every influence, 
honorably and dishonorably, to Influence elections in that county ; that he was 
a party in the distribution of funds to buy >otes, as was evidenced by a wit- 
ness that came before our commission that was the distributor of the money; 
that their influence was being used upon the citizens of that county to vote 
all citizens — I think it has been used several times, the statement that even 
Hie sheep in that county were voted If they had names? f 

Dr. Gaddis. Mules. 

Commissioner O’Connell, One instance of a witness in Denver, who said 
they were driving a numlier of sheep through the streets on election day — or 
through the street; I don't know whether they have more than one street 
there — and when the ballots were counted, the sheep were also counted. 

Dr. Gaddis. I never heard that before. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. sir; that was in evidence before us^alsq** H' 
was also testified to that Jeff Farr, or Sheriff Farr, was the president of a 1 
realty company of the town ? * > » 

Dr. Gaddis. He is. He owns. I think, 50 per cent. ’ % i* 

Commissioner O’Connell. That the realty company controls the real estate 
and also the wholesale liquor business in the town. 

Dr. Gaddis. And a good deal of the property to rent 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they own property in the town or county — 
it is an Incorporation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That no one could get a license in that community 
to sell liquor unless they bought their liquor from this wholesale house, of 
which Mr. Farr was president? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think he pretty nearly dominates everything. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that In practically every walk of life in that 
one county, In which Mr. Farr is said to lie the king, that when lie speaks the 
people generally believe that he is representing the thought and wishes of the 
mining company? 

Dr. Gaddis. There could not scarcely he a closer relation right now, and has 
been for years, between the C. F. & l, Co. and Mr. Farr and his clique. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, that being the situation in that part of 
Colorado, do you wonder that the citizens, the men and women that • have a 
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right to vote, feel that they can get no results, no justice, from4h#mere matter 
of casting a ballot in that county on any question that they are interested in, 
either morally, industrially, linancially, or otherwise? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think it has been very thoroughly driven home to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So the matter of voting for them, if they vote, is 
a matter of form? 

Dr. Gaddis. It is a waste of time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It was a custom that has grown up, so that Jeff 
Farr could see them go to the ballot box, and if they did not they would lose 
Iheir jobs the next day? Is that the condition? 

Dr. Gaddis. Very likely. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, all that situation existing, and with the pic- 
ture of taking this roundabout way that Commissioner Weinstock has spoken 
to you about, preferably to taking this short cut, can you conceive of the coal 
miners of Colorado and their families securing any justice at the hands of the 
ballot box by allowing the imposition of unfair industrial conditions to prevail 
year in and year out? 

Dr. Gaddis. In some localities it is impossible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And to wait and wait and wait for probably this 
thought that you have given, for God to change the political situation of our 
country and then only may they hope for a change? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is the only hope, I believe. God Almighty; it is beyond 
the human. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, do you believe that a man has the right to 
work under any condition, for whom he pleases, regardless of the rights of 
others? I say moral condition, I am not speaking about the law. Do you 
think he has a moral right to take another man’s position or to work for an 
employer under any condition, under any wages, under any hours of labor, 
under any conditions of fair or unfair treatment, under any insanitary condi- 
tions, under any dangerous conditions, merely because the law says, or at least 
the interpretation of the law by those that interpret it. says that he has a right 
to work? 

Dr. Gaddis. Absolutely and unequivocally and eternally no. There was 
somebody said 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not to what? 

Dr. Gaddis. That he has not the moral right to take a man’s place under any 
condition. There has a good deal been said in regard to documents published 
by the company in regard to the loyalty of people that remained in the mine, 
the workmen. There were a great many people that remained in the mines 
that were not loyal to the coal company at all, they sympathized with the 
unions, they stayed there, and they were undoubtedly getting information that 
the unions wanted, some of them. Now, in regard to the railroad, that is quite 
a considerable investment of these large subsidiary companies of the C. F. & I. 
Co., t±$y have a very large number of men, and everyone of those men, so far 
ai I Jinow, were union men. I was in Segundo one evening during the strike 
• *and the word was given out that the place was going to be shot up by the strikers 
Id Town. The railroad men and their families were fully one-third of that 
%mp, if not one-half. They communicated with the superintendent of the C. & 
W. road, which is the company’s road, asking them if they could take out a 
special train with their families; that they didn’t want to take part in this 
^defense of the camp and be shot or shoot, and he said, “ No ; you can not take 
a train out.” They didn’t cut the wires, but hung up the telephone and when 
the time came they fixed up their train, in direct contravention of this man’s 
orders, and everyone, I think, except one man’s wife that I heard of, left the 
camp In two carloads. They telephoned to Old Town before they left saying, 
“ Don’t shoot at this train, we are union people ” ; and before they left that 
camp, in order that no special train for the help of the people that were there 
could be used or engines could be used, they filled the fire boxes of the engines 
that remained there with water. Now, if that is loyalty, I don’t know just 
exactly what disloyalty is. Quite a number of those men lost their places 
afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has some more questions to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Doctor, that you, in common with my- 
self, are sufficiently familiar with aims and purposes and objects of organized 
labor to understand that Its objective was in part to secure a higher wage for 
the workers and shorter working days, better working conditions, and legis- 
lation? 
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Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein stock. That will tend to the betterment of the workers 
and the enforcement of such legislation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think you will agree with me that is the general 
aim and object of organized labor? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not only the securing of a higher wage and 
shorter workday and better working conditions and desirable legislation but 
also the enforcement of that legislation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. * 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, organized labor is represented in Colorado, 
is it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think It is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They have the State federation there? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir ; I attended one of their meetings that met in Trinidad. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know they have the Stute federation? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 4 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the United Mine Workers of America have 
also an organization in Colorado, have they not? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Very strong. Of course, you also know, in com- 
mon with myself, I take it, that one of the policies, and I think a very wise 
policy on the part of organized labor, is that In order not to jeopardize the jobs 
of the workers that when they have grievances they shall not be called upon 
to submit their grievances to their employers, for fear that it may lead to the 
loss of their position. Therefore, their organizations have officers 

Dr. Gaddis. Grievance committees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Grievance committees, and who are absolutely in- 
dependent of the employers? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And who go to the -employers with any grievance 
of the individual worker, and demand what they believe Is redress of those 
grievances? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is the case as I understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, I think that you probably also realize, as 
von have been here and heard the testimony, that there is no association in 
\merica that is in a position to raise money more effectually or more abun- 
dantly, when the occasion arises, than the American Federation of Labor. 
It was pointed out by a witness on the stand the other day that the American 
Federation of Labor claims a membership of 2,000,000; that an assessment of 
1 cent per capita would mean $20,000 ; that an assessment of $1 would mean 
$2,000,000, so evidently there is ample opportunity for raising the necessary 
money to carry out the aim and object of the organization. 

Dr. Gaddis. I am glad of it. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Do you know of any instance, Doctor, where or- 
ganized labor of Colorado, through the State federation or the United Mine 
Workers of America, exercised their power and their influence to see that these 
laws wore obeyed and respected and enforced on the part of the mine owners 
or operators? 

Dr. Gaddis. Do I know of any instance? ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. Why, I can not Bay that I do. I was not in touch with the 
work there in Denver ; I don’t know what they tried. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, having lived In Colorado as long as 
you have 

Dr. Gaddis. I lived in Colorado about two years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You lived in these mining towns where you say 
the laws were not being enforced, and If there had been any effort made on the 
part of organized labor to see that these lawes were enforced, you would have 
known of it? It would have been brought to your attention very quickly? 

Dr. Gaddis. I likely would have known It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if those laws were not enforced, did not 
the burden rest — we will admit that theoretically it rested with the officers, 
that It is their duty to enforce every law on the statute book, but we know 
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that laws are so numerous, and the average officer so indifferent, that he does 
not exercise himself to see that the law is enforced, unless there is an effort 
made, or a complaint made, and brought to his attention. Now, if there was 
no effort made on the purt of organized labor, which could have been done 
without a single prejudice to the workers in the mine, if there was no effort 
made in that direction, who is to blame? 

Dr. Gaddis. I will not admit that there are not; I could not admit that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if there was, you would he likely to know 
of it, would you not? It would become a matter of common talk iu the camp; 
it would be a matter of public notice? 

' Dr. Gaddis. I could not admit there was not a desperate effort made. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you do not know of any effort that was 
made? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not recall any now; no, sir. I will take that hack; the 
instance I quoted of the men being thrown in jail to get the right to recall cer- 
tainly was an exercise of 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Will you be good enough to recite 
that circumstance again? 

Dr. Gaddis. There were several decisions rendered by a district judge, 
McKendry, that had an unmistakable coloring in favor of the operators, and 
there was a petition started, signed by some 2,000 citizens; it hart nearly 2,000 
names. This jurtge that hart this thing coming at him. to get him on the 
hip, as the slang phrase is — he turned around and hart these men arrested for 
contempt of court, and they were put in jail and are out on bail to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did organized labor come to the defense of those 
men? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If organized labor came to the aid of those men, 
why could organized labor not also have exercised its power and intluence to 
see that the laws established for the protection of the workers, and perhaps 
not in the interest of the owners, why could they not exercise whatever influence 
was at tlieir command to see that those laws were enforced? 

Dr. Gaddis. I believe they did so exercise that influence. 

Commissioner O’Conn eel. They went on strike to enforce the laws? 

Dr. Gaddis. Certainly they did; they went on the strike against the non- 
enforcement of the law, which is equivalent to trying to enforce the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Let Commissioner Weinstock finish his questioning, please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point I want to make, and make clearly, Mr. 
Gaddis, is to find out whether organized labor carried out one of the chief pur- 
poses of its existence, and that is in the interest ami for the protection of 
the workers to see that the laws created in the interests of the workers are 
enforced. 

Dr, Gaddis. If you will grant me the privilege of asking any representative 
of organized labor here in this audience and w’ho is familiar with the affairs 
of that labor organization in Colorado to answer that question — I say it is a 
matter of ignorance with me, but I think men are here who can answer it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is not admissible at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings ; I want to get your know ledge, and not that of others. 

Dr. Gaddis. It would be a matter of fact and not of opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any instance where organized 
•hdior ever did exercise its power to have the law’s enforced in the interest of 
the workers? 

Dr. Gaddis. The labor convention — the State labor convention which I at- 
tended at Trinidad — some of its sessions were quite interesting to me, because 
they had up to this coming strike of a year hence, and I know that I heard or 
remember of a Mr. Doyle, I think it w T as, constantly referring to the recall and 
referendum that they were starting or going to start, and I inferred from my 
several attendances upon the session there that they were trying to enforce 
the law’s of Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you sure that it was actually done? 

Db. Gaddis. I am sure it was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any instance w’here organized 
labor went to the district attorney of the county, or to the sheriff of the county, 
or to any of the officers wTiosc duty it was to enforce those law’s, and demanded 
that they should be enforced? 

Dr. Gaddis. If they had gone to Jeff Farr I think they would have gotten 
the laugh. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know whether they went to Jeff Farr 
or not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I doubt it very much. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Doctor, that you also in common with 
myself highly value your citizenship and your right to vote, do you not? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if you were to be robbed of your right to 
vote you would feel as strong a spirit of rebellion as a man could feel under 
such circumstances; am I right in that? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would resent that with all of the strength of my being. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, as an American citizen who, T 
take it, keeps himself reasonably well informed, you are aware of the fact 
that for decades, especially in our larger cities, all over the country, like San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, the great 
body of the citizenry in those cities were absolutely robbed of their vote by 
gangsters and by political bosses ami by ward heelers? 

Dr. Gaddis. I helped to defeat George B. Cox in Cincinnati ; I lived there as 
a pastor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Because of that very thing, I take it; Is that 
right? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; that is right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right, Doctor. Now, if the right of citizen- 
ship is highly prized and valued by yourself, and I think it is also by our 
fellows, and they rob us of the right to vote, they rob us of our greatest 
privilege? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did in Camp Morley, and in Pictou, in the school question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if men are robbed and resort to violence 
nml bloodshed simply because they lose their jobs, how much more justified 
are they in resorting to bloodshed and violence when they lose their right of 
citizenship ; and If so. the citizens of these cities would have been Justified in 
taking their guns and shooting down the gangsters and ward heelers, would 
they not? 

Dr. Gaddis. It was close to that in many cities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did they do it? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have there been remedies along that direction? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How was it obtained? 

Dr. Gaddis. It has been. I think, through public enlightenment and awaken- 
ing and uplifting of the standard of public conscience until these men could 
not get by w ith it. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. So, in industrial matters, you say you justify 
violence and breaking of Hie law*, but when it comes to political matters you do 
not justify it? 

Dr. Gaddis. I said, Mr. Weinstock, in extreme cnses; only in extreme eases 
would I justify nn act of violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What more extreme circumstance can you think of 
than to be robbed of your vote year after year? I know I have been robbed 
of my right to vote in California, with others of my fellows. I can not conceive 
of a more extreme case than that, when it comes to civil and political rights. 

Dr. Gaddis. What are you driving at? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am driving at this, that if violence is justified 
under the circumstances you think it is, w r ould It not have been equally justi- 
fiable in our large cities when men were robbed of their votes? 

Dr. Gaddis. As I said, in regard to violence in industrial matters, each case 
would have to rest on its ow n merits. The fact there was no outbreak justifies 
the Idea that there w as no cause for it 

Commissioner Weinstock. There was cause for it, because you said you 
helped to correct the condition. 

Dr. Gaddis. There was some cause, but it did not reach revolution. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The city w T as being pillaged and looted of thou- 
sands and* millions of dollars, and you say, under those circumstances, men 
were not justified In resorting to violence? 

Dr. Gaddis. It did not come to that pitch. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would they have been justified In resorting to 
violence, if they had? 
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Dr. Gaddis. I do not say so, because they could have gotten a remedy without 
that. I should say violence should l>e used as an extreme and last possible' 
resort when everything else has been tried and failed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well, your contention is that in Colorado 
everything had been tried, and failed? 

Dr. Gaddis. That would be the inference, would it not? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Let us see if everything had been tried and 
failed. You admit the recall was not resorted to? 

Dr. Gaddts. I would soy so, as I view that matter; but as you may explain 
It, it may not so appear. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what was tried and failed, beyond the men 
making the demands and striking because their demands were not granted; 
what had been tried beyond that? 

Dr. Gaddis. I think they tried a great many things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If they tried a great many things, you ought to 
be able to name a few. 

Dr. Gaddis. I think they tried to have the laws enforced. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How? 

Dr. Gaddis. By the recall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did they exorcise the recall? Name an 
instance. 

Dr. Gaddts. As I said to you, I am absolutely ignorant of any concrete or 
specific case ; but I do not doubt many could be cited. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you are ignorant of a concrete or specific case, 
how can you say that they were tried and failed? 

Dr. Gaddis. I would say, in my view, violence was justified there. I may 
he wrong, hilt that Is my view of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In one breath you tell us that everything had been 
tried and failed, and therefore they were justified in resorting to violence, and 
in the next breath you say you can not tell us anything that was tried and 
‘failed, except the strike? 

Dr. Gaddis. We are talking pretty rapidly, and perhaps you are not giving 
me time to cogitate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take all the time you want, Mr. Gaddis; we are 
here to get information and get facts, and we can not devote our time to 
better advantage than to get those facts; and if it requires more time on your 
part, collect your thought, and if you require more time, we will give you 
more time. 

Dr. Gaddts. I do not want you to make out that I am contradicting myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I nm not trying to make out you are contradicting 
yourself; if you are contradicting yourself, it is not because I made you. 

Dr. Gaddis. In one breath you are saying you are not trying to make me 
contradict myself, and in another you are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The record shows it. 

Dr. Gaddts. It is your talk that shows it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; it is your talk that shows it. You said a 
moment ago that the situation in Colorado, in your opinion, was extreme; 
that the limit had been reached? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 'And you were asked if any effort had been made 
to avoid that extreme limit by seeing that the laws wore enforced and to cite 
an instance in which it was done. 

Dr. Gaddis. You won’t allow men who can give concrete evidence of it to 
give It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How? 

Dr. Gaddts. You said they could not, a moment ago. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Mr. Reporter, will you rend the record? 

Dr. Gaddis. I asked to have men conversant with the situation in Colorado 
stand up and give an illustration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I said that could not be done at this time, that 
what we wanted was your testimony. 

Dr. Gaddts. I understood you to say you did not allow that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We can not have chaos; we take one witness at 
at time. 

Dr. Gaddis. I have professed ignorance of the matter, and you won’t allow 
witnesses to come In and verify my statements. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I think you nfe Jumping at a hasty conclusion 
when you say I won’t allow any testimony to come in. 

Dr. Gaddis. The only way you can convince me that you are right in that 
statement is by allowing a man to stand up and state the instances who has 
knowledge of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who purposes to run this commission, the witness 
or the commission? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am simply defending myself ; you take care of the commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When we put a witness on the stand we want the 
opinion of the witness, and the views of that witness, and in due course we 
get the opinions and the judgments and the statements of all of the witnesses 
who are valuable and who can throw light on the subject. That has been the 
method of procedure of this commission, and I am sure it will continue to be 
the method of procedure of this commission. 

Dr. Gaddis. Will you permit — will Mr. Walsh permit someone to come here 
after I leave the chair and testify as to how the law was obeyed, from the 
standpoint of labor? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the privilege of the chairman. 

Dr. Gaddis. Very w r ell, I am satisfied. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell has some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of organized labor? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And therefore you could not be expected to know 
what organized labor has or has not done in the matter of making efforts to 
see that legislation was carried out, that the law’s of the State w r ere carried 
out, or what they have done in any w T ay at all, as Commissioner Weinstock 
has been trying to make you answer? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have only a cursory knowledge of affairs of that kind ; my 
work w^as sociological, and w as very close to the industrial side of the wrnrk, 
and I was quite busy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were not a member of organized labor, and 
therefore were not permitted to enter the chambers of organized labor as a 
member? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And therefore could not get information as to 
what they had or had not done? 

Dr. Gaddis. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you may have ideas from reading about those 
matters or discussing them with union men or nonunion men that thought 
they knew about it, but as you were not a member of organized labor you could 
not speak as to the exact conditions? 

Dr. Gaddis. I have confessed ignorance that I could not, but there are others 
here who can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Commissioner Weinstock, in his examination of 
you, pointed out the wonderful influence the American Federation of Labor 
bad, particularly its ability to raise money; he said they could assess their 
2,000,000 members 1 cent each and raise $20,000, assess them $1 each and 
raise $2,000,000, and that both he and you agreed that w T as so? 

Dr. Gaddis, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The fact fs that is not so. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor can not do any such thing, and I state this for the information 
of both you and Mr. Weinstock. 

Dr. Gaddis. I said I w’as glad if that w r as so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The American Federation of Labor has a law 
wiiich prohibits the assessing of its members over 10 cents each in any one 
year, so that If there w r ere all kinds of strikes and troubles in the country, the 
American Federation of Labor could not nssess its members over 10 cents 
each In any one year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would make a maximum of $200,000? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; but never in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor has that assessment been levied, or that number of assess- 
ments. They can not be levied at one time in the year, but a period must elapse 
between the assessments; there must be two or three months between the 
assessments. The American Federation of Labor has great influence, and it 
does not become necessary to levy assessments; it simply asks for voluntary 
donations to carry on certain things, and the organizations contribute liberally. 
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Dr. Gaddis. I understood Mr. Weinstock to say that a witness here, who is 
supposed to know, testified they could raise any amount they wanted. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; I think he quoted from what he thought was 
In his knowledge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I quoted from a witness here a day or 
two ago. 

^Commissioner O’Connell. Then, I take It that witness was not as well 
Informed on the subject as Mr. Weinstock expects you to be on the affairs of 
the unions in Colorado, of which you are not a member. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question on the effort made by 
the unions to straighten this matter out before they resorted to strike. You 
may or may not have any knowledge in regard to the question I am going 
to ask. Do you know whether or not the union, through its proper officials, 
made an effort through the Government, through prominent citizens of Denver 
and Colorado, through the legislature and other ways, to secure a conference 
with employers regarding this iuforoement of the law in order that a strike 
might he avoided? 

Dr. Gaddis. I certainly do. And I know that the operators pursued the 
most high-handed tactics I ever heard of in my life. They did not even 
condescend to reply to some of their correspondence, and in one case when one 
of the representatives of the Colorado union was sitting in the room they 
refused to si>enk or be in the mau’s presence. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1)o you know that they refused to meet and confer 
with the representatives of the miners? 

Dr. Gaddis. They did. as representatives of the union. They said: “We 
will meet you as individuals.” 1 would like to say, and then lam through, that 
technically the strike w*as lost. It was a’ terrible struggle, one of the worst 
the American unions have ever known, hut in reality I believe it is one of the 
greatest victories ever achieved in the United States. The operators out there 
to-day, I tell you. have their ears to the ground, and they will he more careful 
indeed in regard to things in the near future, if not permanently. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. Doctor. You may be excused. 

Dr. McCorkle. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. DANIEL SPENCER McCORKLE. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please slate your name? 

Dr, McCorkle. Daniel Spencer McCorkle. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Dr. McCorkle. I live now in Sunrise, Wyo. T whs horn in central Missouri 
and reared there. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your calling? 

Dr. McCorkle. I am an ordained minister in the Presbyterian Church. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you followed the calling of a minister? 

Dr. McCorkle. I enrolled for the work of the ministry-— put myself under 
the care of the presbytery as a candidate for the ministry In the year 1900 at 
my home town in Missouri. I did not immediately take up the active 'work 
of the ministry. I was then 20 years of age and had to put myself through the 
academy, the college, the seminary, and the university. I began my wmrk as 
a minister by occasional visits to supply other pulpits; in 1908 was the first 
time I had charge of a church, giving it my full time, in Carlyle, Kans. Since 
that time, with the exception of one or two years spent in other work, all the 
time outside of my school work has been devoted to work of the ministry and 
mission work of our church. I have preached in Montana two different sum- 
mers; I have worked a part of my time during the three years I was in the 
seminary at the Labor Temple, under Mr. Charles Stelzle, and later under Mr. 
J. C. Day, in New' York City, on the East Side. I also, during the middle year 
of my seminary work, was employed by the Children's Aid Society, and worked 
at the Forty-fourth Street Boys’ Home, and did some work at the Union 
Seminary, also some work in the Episcopal Church, teaching Sunday school. 

I have spent two summers and some months in addition as field investigator 
under the home mission board of our church, studying rural church conditions 
In the State of Ohio. I took up my w ork as minister in Sunrise on the 14th 
of February, 1914, and was ordained in April, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any experience with the properties of what 
are known as the Rockefeller interests in Wyoming? 

Dr. McCobkle. I am — those located in Sunrise, Wyo. 
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Chairman Walsh. Just state what there fs there, if anything, of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co, 

Dr. McCobkle. It is an iron-mining village where everything is owned by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; no one is allowed to own any land at all in 
the camp or allowed to put up any public building or develop any permanent 
claim whatever. The only buildings that have been allowed, I believe, at all 
to be erected by private persons are some barns — small barns, possibly there is 
something else like that — a few little shacks were built one year in view of the 
fact that the company houses were not sufficient to accommodate all of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the population of Sunrise, Dr. McOorkle? 

Dr. McOorkle. It is approximately 500 at the present time. There are some- 
thing like 300 men working there. At one time they had more than 700 men, I 
understand, at work. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the character of the work that is done there by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. McOorkle. The mining of iron ore for use in Pueblo. 

Chairman Walsh. Is anything else done in connection with it or is the ore 
all shipped out? Is there any smelting done there or anything of that sort? 

Dr. McOorkle. That is the only industry. They have the company store 
and the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they stores with outside ownership at all? 

Dr. McOorkle. They are not allowed. I mention that in my paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you written out an outline of conditions as you 
found them there, and as you still find them? 

Dr. McOorkle. Yes, sir; I have rather a complete outline. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you still a minister at Sunrise, Wyo.? 

Dr. McOorkle. Yes, sir; I am. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, if it Is convenient for you to do so, to 
read your outline now and then perhaps I may ask you some questions, and 
the other commissioners may want to ask more. 

Dr. McOorkle. Perhaps I ought to preface the reading of this article with 
the mention of the fact that in undertaking the work of the ministry I found 
myself, several years ago, required to choose between mission work in China, 
which appealed to me very much, and my feeling that in industrial communi- 
ties in this country the foreigners were getting a very false notion of Chris- 
tianity as represented by the American people. And finally I decided to give my 
life to religious work in industrial communities, particularly among foreigu- 
born people. To that end I have put myself through academy and college and 
took my B. D. from the Union Theological Seminary in New York City and 
my degree of A. M. — in sociology and economics — in Columbia University. 

Chairman Walsh. Columbia University, New York? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What degree did you take? 

Dr. McCorkle. A. M. I took my major in sociology and my minor in 
economics. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCorkle. I wrote my M. A. thesis as a study of tlie conditions prevail- 
ing in the rural community near Billings, Mont., an irrigated district. I believe 
that thesis is referred to frequently In the work of the sociological department 
in Columbia University now. 

Chairman Walsh. How old a man are you now, Mr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, I don’t know; I am a little more than 35 years old. I 
was 20 years old and past before I had an opportunity to go to school at all. 
When I was a boy on the farm I had to work and study when I could; but after 
I was 20 I started in the academy. 

Chairman Walsh. You began life on a farm? You were raised on a farm? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead ; I interrupted you. 

Dr. McCorkle. I was going to say that I undertook to get a practical ac- 
quaintance with working conditions and so, to that end, beginning in 1904. I 
worked in an automobile shop In St. Louis at mechanical work. I went to the 
harvest fields in 1905 in Oklahoma ; also in 1906 I made the harvest fields from 
Kansas to. North Dakota — Kansas, Nebraska, and South and North Dakota. 
I made the harvest fields again in 1907 in Kansas, in Colorado, and the broom 
corn locality in Oklahoma, coming in that way to meet with a great number of 
the drifting, unorganized workers. I went back to the harvest fields in Kansas 
the year after I had graduated from college, Finishing my work there I passed 
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on down through Oklahoma and Nebraska and worked a while on a ranch and 
spent three months In roundhouse work at Baton, N. Mex., and from there I 
went to Billings, Mont, and worked some six weeks on concrete work on the 
street, and perhaps I might say— might begin my paper here, because it was in 
connection with these travels that I first gained information concerning condi- 
tions in the coal fields of southern Colorado. 

My first acquaintance with industrial unrest in southeastern Colorado, other 
than what I had read in newspapers, came in connection with my work as a 
mechanic’s assistant in the roundhouse at Baton, N. Mex. I worked there for 
three winter months of 1909 and 1910. Men who were working with me told 
me that life in the coal camps was not safe for any union sympathizer. One 
man told me that he knew' personally of tw T o men who had been killed in a 
New Mexico coal-mining camp not far from Colorado. Others told me that they 
knew men who had been driven out of Colorado camps near by by armed em- 
ployees of the coal companies. Also that it was common for armed agents of the 
coal camps to enter the houses of the workingmen and search them whenever 
they wished. That this was done without warrant or legal authorization. 
When leaving Raton, I planned to make a trip through some of the coal-mining 
camps in southeastern Colorado. Several friends urged me not to do this, 
telling me they believed my life would be in danger. I did, however, cross 
from Baton to Trinidad, visiting tw r o camps on my way. I met in conversation 
with the miners en route, as w T ell as in the stories of men at Raton, numerous 
charges of unjust treatment. Men were said to be compelled to trade at the 
company stores. Wages were said to he as low as .$1.50 per day with men 
with families, and practical miners complained bitterly of the great danger 
they must face continually because of windy shots; that is. powder charges set 
by inexperienced workingmen in such a way as to ignite gas in the mining 
passages, which in turn raised clouds of dust, causing the deadly explosions of 
dust so common in southeastern Colorado. 

One year after leaving Raton I took charge of a church near Billings, 
Mont., and in that connection spent one w'eek of each month with tw^o congre- 
gations in the mining camps of Bear Creek and Washoe, located near Red 
Bodge, Mont. 

In June, 1911, while on my way to Bear Creek, I fell in company with an 
intelligent young Serb. We spoke of the situation as it appeared to the work- 
ingman of the coal fields of southeastern Colorado, lie bad worked, be said 
in the mine at Starkville, Colo., just prior to the fatal explosion a few months 
previous. In this connection he told me a surprising story. I had him repeat 
it, and he gave it unchanged. I then put the chief items of his story on paper, 
and he vouched for them, item by item, as correct. He said r 

“ I was a mining foreman at Starkville, near Trinidad. I found gas in the 
mine.” 

He told me he found so much gas he tried to fan it out and couldn’t do so. 

“ l found gas in the mine. I was fire boss ” — 

These are items that I wrote down at the time and kept in my notebook — 

“ I was fire boss and sent six men back home to keep them from working in 
the room where the gas was. The mine boss got angry. He said he was run- 
ning the mine and discharged me for sending the men away. The superin- 
tendent met me and the mine boss and concurred in my discharge. This was at 
about 9.30 in the morning. At 10 o’clock that night the mine blew up and 
about 75 men were killed.” 

Those were his figures, or his estimate, I presume. Fifty-six, in fact, were 
known to have been killed. 

“There w'asgas in three or four rooms— gas for 100 or more feet. I did 
not report it to the officers for fear the company would blacklist me”— 

This was in answer to a question of mine — 

“ I did not report it to the officers for fear the company would blacklist me.” 

This young man gave his name, George Voydich, but begged that, If possible, 
his name should not be made public, because he might sometime want to get 
work with the company, and he could not if they found he had told. 

That story was so remarkable, gentlemen, that I made a note of it In my note- 
book, and I have preserved it ever since. 

A few months later I met John A. Fitch, wiio first gained distinction for his 
work In the Pittsburgh survey. I had, in the meantime, gone to New York City 
and entered Union Seminary, or the university. When relating my experience 
and this remarkable story of the young Serb, he told me of his own recent visit 
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to Investigate the iron industry In southeastern Colorado and showed me notes 
taken in his investigation, which were similar to the things I have heard 
charged. 

My next opportunity to gather information with regard to the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. and its employees began unexpectedly a year and a half ago. I had 
under consideration a request to superintend the Presbyterian Neighborhood 
House, at Gary, Ind., but was persuaded to ac:ept, instead, charge of a church 
in the iron-mining village of Sunrise, Wyo. Not until after I had accepted the 
church did I learn that the camp was in the possession of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. Even then I hoped a personal touch with life in the mining camp would 
show things less offensive to the workers than my earlier sources of information 
seemed to indicate. It is my conviction — I add this for your understanding — 
it is my conviction that capital must be accumulated in large sums in order 
to carry on modern industry, nor do I bear any ill will toward those who accu- 
mulate money and use it in legitimate channels for the welfare of both them- 
selves and their employees. This must be done until the people become intelli- 
gent enough to save the capital they need in order to carry on industry for 
themselves. 

Arrangements for me to take charge of the Sunrise, Wyo., Presbyterian 
Church were made through Rev. L. Harold Forde, of Cheyenne, Wyo. He was, 
and is, pastor evangelist of that presbytery. 

A paragraph in a letter of December 12, 191.3, from Rev. Forde occasioned 
some surprise. It is given herewith : 

“There is a fine little church — at Sunrise — costing the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. about $3,000, heated and lighted free for our work. But we do not tell 
anyone this. It must not be let out.” 

A little later in the same letter this quotation appears : 

“ The location of the house I will have to wait on until I know what to do 
since getting these letters. I will make a trip to Denver as soon as I know, 
to see the manager and John I>. Rockefeller’s personal representative. He is 
very loyal to us and always listens to me kindly. He is a strong Presbyterian 
and a supporter of a number of missionaries.” 

I replied to these quotations in my letter three or four days later, saying: 

“ Frankness in regard to the source of our income would be a great asset. 
Workingmen in most parts of the West where I have worked managed to find 
out where the churches get their support. If we treat it like a thing to be 
ashamed of. will we not give cause to suspicion our motives? Misgivings and 
manifestations of error are fewer, I am sure, when everything is open and 
aboveboard. I think you will agree that here is a question that is at least 
debatable. 

“ It is encouraging to find men who have ample means ready to promote the 
welfare of these foreigners. I am eager to begin and I believe God will prosper 
our undertaking. I feel that His hand has been manifest already in enlisting 
me for the Wyoming field.” 

On February 14. 1914, I arrived in Sunrise, Wyo., and took charge of the 
Presbyterian Church in that village. 1 found certain advantages possessed by 
the people who live in Sunrise. The climate is healthful ; the company houses, 
in nearly every case, are comfortable. I will refer just a little farther on to 
some where objections are raised. Most of the English-speaking families live 
in four-room houses. Part of those who do not speak English are similarly 
housed, while others live in two-room company houses. A few live in small 
shacks which they themselves have built. These are perhaps better protected 
against cold than are the company houses, hut otherwise they are not ns good 
or as roomy. The average company house has four rooms about 12 by 14 feet, 
with a small closet 2 feet wide built in between the walls of two of the rtfoms. 
There is also a small pantry room about 4 by 6 feet built onto one end of 
each house. Frequently also there is a double closet. The houses are supplied 
with electric light in abundance and many families are allowed to use their 
electrical connection for a small toaster, flatiron, and so forth, paying a flat 
rate. Adjacent to the house a privy and a coal shed have been erected in 
most cases. Some of the foreign-born people, however, have not been given 
80 many as were needed. The men In the compo-board houses object. I 
believe there was reference to that a little earlier. At Ironton, a little division 
of the camp more or less under separate management, there were compo-board 
houses, and, ns I understand from some of the people, they created more or 
less bad feeling, jjust ns I found among the foreigners, some of whom had 
lived in Sunrise. The superintendent said he made the men leave their log 
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cabins and move into tlie company's compo-board bouses. Some of these 
cabins were far better for comfort tlian the company houses and had beenj 
neatly built. Most of them, I admit, were not very decent, but some of them , 
were very decently built and represented an investment of two or three hundred 
dollars; but they all had to get out and live in the company houses, except 
two or three families who were so quarrelsome that they could not live in town. 

* Before passing this I must mention the fact that there is a difference in the 
repairs furnished to the people. The English-speaking people get repairs when 
the foreign-speaking people are, in a good many cases, refused them. One case 
I know of where the people had occupied the house for eight years and it was 
in very bad repair and scarcely fit to live in in the winter, and nothing had 
been done to the house, and it was not fit really for people to live in. Of 
course that discrimination, with all paying the same rentals, provokes friction. 

The water which the company supplies is good. It is hauled 0 miles by rail 
from a large spring in the river and has been found quite wholesome. 

I will say that the company has put in a cement tank with a pumping plant 
attached, and the water is emptied from the tank cars into this tank and then 
pumped to tanks on the hill. Since that has been done I believe there has 
been no case of typhoid in Sunrise that could be traced to this company water — 
a great Improvement over tlie condition that prevailed before, and is a very 
commendable thing for tlie company to do. 

Repairs and painting are furnished free once in every three years for all of 
the English-speaking people, except some of tlie single men, who live in com- 
pany’s so-called bunk houses. Among the non-English-speaking people repairs 
are seldom furnished free. Some houses are very much in need of renovation, 
and have been for years. A few houses have hydrants inside, but in most cases 
the water has to be carried from out of doors from a hydrant which is used by 
several families. However, considering the rental, which is $10.50 per month 
for a house of four rooms, with electric light and water in addition, there are 
few who do not speak with approval of their relations with the company in 
regard to housing accommodations. 

I will say that in the last two years or three the company has changed its 
rules in regard to water, and now allows the men free water to water a small 
garden. Before that they had to pay something extra for water to water their 
small gardens. By that I mean they are very small — very few of the men have 
a larger garden than this platform here on which we are sitting — but it means 
something in the way of green food and some comfort and relief from the bar- 
renness of the hills and the yards. 

Another advantage possessed by workingmen of Sunrise Is comparative safety 
when at work. Few are injured seriously. Men are not driven into dangerous 
places, but are allowed to use their personal discretion when the work in- 
volves peril. I think that the company should be commended for this. I have 
worked in places where life was not safe, because the men were urged to go 
into a dangerous situation and not allowed to use their judgment. Whether the 
company Is responsible for it or the superintendent, I don’t know, but I feel 
sure that the superintendent Is heartily in accord in having the men to be 
sure they are safe before they work, and many think that tlie superintendent 
rather than the company should be commended for that protection. I hope 
they are both to be commended for it. Moreover, the speed at which they are 
required to work is not exhausting, and with a few exceptions, as in the case 
of pump men, the steam-shovel men, and tlie men in charge of the electric light- 
ing system at night, men do not work for more than 10 hours regularly. 

I will say, also, that the bookkeeper at tlie store is required frequently to 
work all day Sunday. He is required now, that business has fallen off so much 
in the last year at the company store, to act ns clerk in addition to his duties 
of keeping the accounts, and he is compelled to work on Sunday. I know he 
told me the Sunday before I left that he had started to work at 7.30 in the 
morning and did not get through until a quarter of 9 at night. He seldom gets a 
Sunday off. There are a few men tlmt do not get their Sunday rest. One is 
the pump man in the power house. Last summer the pump man in the power 
house said that he had had one Sunday or holiday in five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a churchman, or a man ordinarily who would go to 
church? 

Dr. McCorkle. Not a grent deal; but whether he wanted to go to church or 
not, he has a right to rest. The men In the power plant and the pump man 
complain very bitterly of being kept there such long hours. The man that 
works at night in the electric lighting— he has not much to do, but he has to be 
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on 13 hours without change or relief, and do it regularly, and it is trying to a 
mam It seems to be one of the great injustices. I know this, that it has been 
the cause of producing a great unrest among them, and if you will look at the 
men and notice how weary they api>ear from those monotonous tilings you will 
realize that they have a just cause for complaint. 

Sunday work is frequently required and it is particularly irksome to some. 
There was a thing that came up last Christmas time. As you know, the Greek 
calendar differs from ours about 13 days, and they don't celebrate Christmas 
at the same time, and it was a slack season and the men were only working 
part of the time, and yet they wanted to be off Christmas time, but they were 
served* with notice if they did not come back to work they would he suspended 
for several days. They had some sliort-time work anyway and several went hack. 
The thing provoked so much adverse comment that it was revoked a couple of 
days later ami all were put hack to work that had been suspended. There Is not 
much injustice of that kind. I do not believe that the superintendent wanted to 
be unjust to the men at that time. I will soy, however, I did not carry indus- 
trial unrest to Sunrise. I found it there, and I believe I can say in all my ex- 
perience with working people I never have seen a situation where any agitator 
could go in in a week or two and stir up serious trouble unless the people were 
already galled and embittered by things that they believe to be unjust. I don’t 
want to promote a spirit of unrest and bitterness. 

Shortly after my arrival there I found that a strike had been threatened 
during the preceding year — the same year that the strike was called in Colo- 
rado — I believe the men told me it was the hitter part of the spring of 1013, 
Several of the foremen called their men together, and a vote was taken, at 
which a majority declared themselves in favor of a strike for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and relief from certain treatment at the hands of the company 
considered by the workmen unjust. The strike was abandoned, however, on 
account of the unwillingness of a few* men to join. 

.Tust a mere handful, a dozen men, caused them to abandon the proposition. 
The vote, even if not acted upon, registered a state of mind far from restful. 

Shortly after this strike vote was taken the company advanced the wages of 
the men, but did not grant any of the other points at issue. It is believed by 
the workingmen in Sunrise that the strike vote was reported to company head- 
quarters by secretly paid agents of the company, and that it was directly the 
occasion of the increase in wages granted to them. Everybody in Sunrise 
’•nows there are men there reporting; they know who some of them are, but 
not all, and they know that it was directly the occasion of the increase in the 
wages granted them. 

When I first arrived and took charge of Sunrise Presbyterian Church I was 
surprised to find that the workingmen, almost without exception, seemed to mis- 
trust my motives and work. Repeatedly 1 was called a “company man.” - 
Some said: “We know, of course, jou have to stand in with the company.” 
Gradually, however, they seemed to manifest confidence ami confided some of 
the things to me which they held as grievances against the company. That 
some should he dissatisfied was to he expected. I looked to find a portion of the 
community class conscious 

Commissioner (VCoxaku.. What do jnu have in mind when you say class 
conscious? 

Dr. McCokklk. I looked to find a body of men more or less imbued with 
socialistic ideas, believing that the industry ought to be in the hands of the 
working people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you have any other thought of class con- 
sciousness? 

Dr, McCorkle. I don’t believe I did. I think it is economic. I did not look 
in Sunrise to find much class consciousness of any other kind, except it was 
class consciousness of a racial order, as between Japanese and colored people 
and Italians and Greeks and Americans. That part of class consciousness pre- 
vails in all parts of our country to some extent. I looked here to find some 
feeling on the part of working people thut there ought not to be anybody but 
workingmen. I was going to say, however, the most surprising feature of our 
unrest to me was its extension to every class in the community — every station 
of people. A few days after my arrival oue of the highest salaried men in the 
company’s employ, a college graduate and expert, together with the principal of 
the public school, spoke with great feeling of the lack of provisions for social 
and educational welfare within the camp. The people were compelled, they 
said, to go to the saloons of Hartville, a mile distant, for utmost everything of 
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a social nature. A hall had been petitioned for more than a year, I believe. It 
was two years ago last December, I think, when they sent the petition about 
for the hall. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know how the saloons were managed and 
who ran them? 

Dr. McCorkle. The saloon at Hartvllle was not under the company’s control. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they under their control in Sunrise? 

Dr. McCorkle. There are no saloons in Sunrise. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How far is Hartvllle from Sunrise? 

Dr. McCorkle. One mile. There is a hall at Sunrise about 40 feet square, 
and It has a good dancing floor, with a raised platform at one end, but there is 
no place for the lodges to meet except over the stables of the Colorado Supply 
Co., where they rent a loft, but the hall is scarcely fit for any sort of social 
activity. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. of this Wednesday, May 10, 1915, the 
commission adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 20, 1915, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. ) 


Washington, D. C., 
Thursday, Mfty 20, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present : Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Harriman, O’Connell, Lennon, 
and Welnstock. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McCorkle, will you please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. DANIEL SPENCER McCORKLE— Continued. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. McCorkle, if you would be good enough, please resume 
the reading of your statement. 

Dr. McCorkle. In my testimony yesterday I had just reached the point 
where I was saying that the entire community, almost without exception, felt 
that it had grievances against the company, that the people had spoken in very 
strong terms of conditions there. 

I will read about three sentences: 

“ The most surprising feature of the unrest was its extension to every class 
in the community. A few days after my arrival one of the highest salaried 
men in the company’s employ, a college graduate and expert, together with the 
principal of the public school, spoke with great feeling of the lack of provisions 
for social and educational welfare within the camp. The people were com- 
pelled. they said, to go to the saloons of Hartvllle, a mile distant, for almost 
everything of a social nature. A hall had been petitioned for more than a 
year” — a new hall. They have only one small plain room, practically a danc- 
ing room, that is all there is now. 

A hall had been petitioned for more than a year, I believe, but no word 
had come to show that the petition ever went further than the hands of the 
company’s local superintendent. There was a plain dance hall, about 40 feet 
square, with a small raised platform built on one side, suitable for almost 
nothing save dances, and several citizens stated that was the sole provision 
the company had made for the social life of the people. Years before there had 
been a reading room with newspapers and magazines, but it has been aban- 
doned. The fraternal, the various fraternal organizations— the Odd Fellows, 
Woodmen of the World, the Rebeccas, the Royal Neighbors, and the like — were 
compelled to rent a loft over a stable and the company’s store. 

Even the public schools had received little attention. They were poorly 
lighted, so poorly lighted Indeed that reading was impossible shortly after 
3 o’clock in the afternoon on cloudy days in the winter. The people wanted ft 
school building, just as they wanted a hall, but the company would not give 
them. 

This condition caused the college man to exclaim, “The superintendent la 
against everything that is for the good of humanity.” 

The school principal, however, felt that the failure to provide for the welfare 
of the people rested with officials higher up rather than with the local super- 
intendent, and later information seems to show that that is true. I have found 
that consideration of the erection of a hall wns going on before the higher 
officials. It is my personal opinion that the superintendent does all for the 
people that higher officials ullow. 
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In most of the communities failure to provide public buildings might be 
charged to lack of public spirit on the part of the people themselves, but In 
Sunrise, Wyo., all of the land is owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. This 
company will not sell or rent land to anyone for any public building for public 
use. The Sunrise church Is no exception, as I shall indicate later. 

The grievances found by these men, whose education fitted them to speak 
without prejudice, were repeated by almost everyone living in Sunrise, and 
other and more serious charges were made. 

When I suggested steps to set anything right, however, I met constantly the 
statement that nobody could remain in the camp who voiced any open criticism 
of the company. Friends warned me personally that I would be summarily 
removed unless I was very careful to say nothing that would reflect upon the 
company or the management of its affairs in Sunrise. The school election on 
the first Monday in May — the annual school election — was close at hand. I 
urged qualified voters to be present and work for improvement, but every- f* 
where the appeal was turned down with the statement that I did not under- 
stand how such things were controlled at Sunrise. 

Some of the better educated young English-speaking workingmen, men of 
fainilies, told me plainly that they would be discharged if they went to the 
school meeting and had any improvements that the company was not willing to 
allow. I will say here that the superintendent is always one of the three mem- 
bers of the school board. Perhaps the condition was not so bad as they be- 
lieved. I doubted personally whether they would have been discharged for 
such manifestation of interest in the school their children were attending, but 
the fact remains they believed this action would be taken against them, and 
believed it so strongly that very few attended the school meeting. 

In this respect it was not very unlike other years, since at almost every elec- 
tion the superintendent has to send out after enough voters to make a quorum. 

The same lack of quorum existed on May 3, 1915. Several of the women 
planned to attend this school meeting, but a report was spread on the day that 
the meeting was to be held that there was to be no meeting, that the company 
was going to appoint the director, and there would be no use to go down to 
the hall, and as a result very few went, and the superintendent had to send out 
to get enough to make a quorum. 

In connection with the school election discussion the allegation was made that 
one Greek who had taken out full naturalization papers was refused a vote 
in the general election because his political party was disapproved. He was a 
democrat, they told me. Some of the Greek men claimed to have known this 
to be true, and after the experience he was so disgusted he returned to Greece 
and renounced his citizenship in this country. This one instance is all I have 
heard of where there has been any interference except with school elections. 

Another grievance that was weighing upon Sunrise people was the inter- 
ference of the company in church affairs. Not interference through Rev. 
Gaddis. He had the respect, the confidence, and perfect fellowship of the people 
of all denominations at Sunrise; he was never sectarian; no one in Sunrise 
ever brought that charge against him. 

The officers of the church particularly thought they had a right to be con- 
sulted or advised with at least. “ Our official title is a farce,” one of the board 
of trustees remarked to me. “ The company really keeps everything in its own 
hands. We trustees are figureheads, and can do nothing.” 

I began to understand why people at first shunned me for a “ company man.” 

I recalled how the Rev. L. Harold Forde cautioned me against speaking of the 
fact that the company had furnished the $3,000 which went into the building 
originally and to the fact that the fuel and lights were furnished regularly. The 
people at Sunrise knew that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had done this despite 
Mr. Forde’s secretive action. They knew even more than Mr. Forde had dis- 
closed to me. The company, they said, had not made a gift of the church 
building, but held a contract wherein the people had agreed to pay a yearly 
charge of $180, or 6 per cent upon the cost of the erection. Several other 
clauses prohibitive of freedom of action on the part of the church officers 
were contained in the contract, but the interest clauses particularly were vital. 

A small, struggling congregation made up, as it was, of working people almost en- 
tirely, it had scarcely been able to pay its ministers; and the interest charge 
of $180 per year had been left unpaid. There was a clause in the contract 
which said that if the people failed to live up to any part of their agreement 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was to be at liberty to take the building over 
and transfer it to any other denomination that the company wished. 

,38819° — S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 9 34 
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At about the same time that this revelation came to me from the members 
of my own Presbyterian Church I took occasion to call upon the Catholic priest 
who makes a Sabbath visit once a month to his congregation in Sunrise. 
Since he had only the poorly equipped Sunrise hall for his service I extended 
an invitation to use our church building at any time when it would not inter- 
fere with our own work. His reply was prompt and decisive. Thanking me 
for the courtesy, he refused. “ This company,” he said, “ offered us a building 
on the same terms that you got yours. But we will not accept a church building 
upon such terms.” 

The month of April, 1914, had scarcely begun when' I began to receive 
friendly warnings that I was too active and in danger of being removed by 
the company. My interest in the school election for the sake of better facili- 
ties and the revelation that my people felt it unsafe to vote or agitate for im- 
provements came in this month. And then, suddenly, reports poured in of the 
unexpected massacre of women and children at Ludlow, Colo. The sympathy 
of the people of Sunrise, with few exceptions, was with the striking miners 
of Colorado. They themselves had come so near a strike. They felt that the 
union miners of Colorado were fighting for better conditions in the mine at 
Sunrise as well as in Colorado’s coal fields. Some had friends and relatives 
among the Colorado strikers. 

Had Ludlow been all, the tension would have been hard enough for the 
people of Sunrise to bear. To make matters worse there was a persistent 
rumor that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was planning to send its hireling 
detectives, so called, to Sunrise armed and in sufficient numbers to overawe 
the people and “ preserve order.” 

The people of Sunrise are habitually peaceable. They are accustomed to 
work daily for a livelihood . They respect property rights much more than in 
an average community which is in touch with a drifting, idle class. My own 
home stands open or unlocked day and night, without molestation. Yet these 
people had to endure the fear of an invasion by a private army recruited from 
among ex-convicts, marauders, and murderers schooled by their crimes in the 
Mexican revolution, and all other sources of moral derelicts. And if this 
private army came, it would come as it had come to southeastern Colorado, with 
its hands filled with the deadliest of weapons furnished by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. To make trouble would be its business, since violence would mean 
a longer job and more pay. Those who think honest workingmen should submit 
quietly to such intimidation ought to be where it would be real for themselves 
and families. I am glad to say that Sunrise was not quiet. 

I took advantage of the situation in private and semipublic conversation 
and in a public sermon to discuss our Government in its relation to conditions 
like those prevailing at Sunrise. 

In reference to the school election and the discharge of those who might 
vote for improvements which the company did not approve I said that no such 
intimidation was permissible. That the war of the American Revolution had 
been fought to establish the right of a community’s affairs to be managed by 
the people residing within the community rather than by absentee owners. 

Respecting the Ludlow massacre and the threat or rumor of armed company 
detectives at Sunrise, I urged peace and the sort of action necessary to secure 
peace. I mentioned the horrors of war, its wasteful destruction of property, 
the poverty and ignorance which follow it, the injustice it leads to for both rich 
and poor, the destruction it threatens for men of wealth indiscriminately 
without regard for those who are in fact useful producers and friends of the 
workingmen, and, finally, the certainty that the workingmen will lose by a war, 
whether the struggle ends for or against them. Peaceable progress is more rapid 
and thorough than progress through war. 

I recounted the peril to our Nation from war, and our patriotic duty to main- 
tain peace. 

I then referred to the hiring of private armies of so-called detectives by 
corporations for use in labor disputes. I pointed out how men with records of 
violence, the convicts of our penitentiaries, the marauders of the Mexican revo- 
lution, all sorts of moral degenerates produced by the injustice of our modern 
social and industrial wrongs, are hired by these corporations. I mentioned 
the deadly weapons put into the hands of such men, who are then sent into 
communities where peaceable working people are seeking justice, better homes 
and schools for their children, and respectful consideration at the hands of their 
employers. 
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Corporations whp hire such men, arm them, and send them Into commu- 
nities of peaceful, law-abiding people are, I say, guilty of levying war. It is 
an act of treason that threatens the very existence of our Nation. It will, If 
continued, plunge our entire country into war. 

Our place, I said, is to work for peace, and seek laws that will prevent any 
corporation or body of men from hiring a private army and threatening our 
Nation’s future. Let us be found always on the side of peace. 

But it is our duty, I said, to mark well every man who has a part in the hiring 
of such a private army. We shall do all that lies in our power for peace, but if 
war is forced upon us every man who has helped to hire such an army, to bring 
it into a peaceful community, or to maintain it after brought in, must be exe- 
cuted for treason. It is time for us to know who these men are. And the war 
they create, if they succeed in creating it, must arouse working people to the 
necessity of executing every man guilty of such treason as quickly as they are 
apprehended and are found guilty. Protection against men who are willing t<f« 
plunge our Nation into war can be secured, once a state of war is created, only 
by execution of the men responsible. 

Let us remember, however, I said, not to turn upon every employer, not to 
attack every man of wealth, even in warfare that has been forced upon us by 
some men of wealth. A fair trial must be given every person accused. Only 
those who have violated our laws by treason should suffer. Nor do we want 
even these men to suffer. If we can maintain peace, restrain their violence with- 
out war, and teach their children better things, their children may turn the 
talents their fathers are abusing to the service rather than the injury of 
humanity. 

If Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Welborn, or any other official of the C. F. & I. Co., 
high or low, is guilty of levying war and their acts end in war, they must die 
for their treason. But let us hate no one merely because he is rich. And let 
us condemn no one without a fair trial. 

The outline I have just given is, I believe, a fair r6sum6 of my remarks and 
sermon. In all that I have said there was nothing of any revenge. Were Mr. 
Rockefeller in the miserable position that many of the employees of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron have been, I would try to save him from it as quickly as to save 
them. But Mr. Rockefeller is not in that position. Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates are not in that position. They enjoy every comfort that money can 
provide. 

They enjoy the fuller knowledge of human life and public affairs which 
education alone can bring. They enjoy a liberal culture. And yet, knowing as 
they do the great advantages of peace, they have allowed somebody among the 
higher officials of the Colorado. Fuel & Iron Co. to employ a private army, arin 
It with the machine guns and high-power weapons, and sent it into the com- 
munities of their employees, where labor disputes have arisen. In so doing 
private ends have been put above the peace and security of our Nation. Some 
day, if they and other employers persist in using such private armies, the peace 
and security of the Nation is certain to be overthrown. And in that time, which 
we pray and work to prevent from ever coming, there will be but one way open 
to restore peace. The Nation will demand the lives of the men who now regard 
their treasonable armies of private hirelings so lightly, and it will take them not 
in revenge, but for the sake of safety and peace. 

It would be better by fur that some property should be destroyed by violent 
strikers until an aroused public sentiment intervenes to stop them with the 
lawful forces of the State. Without the armed detectives in the private employ 
of the coal companies to provoke to violence, I venture the assertion that the 
destruction of property in southern Colorado during the recent strike would 
have been ten times less. 

I am reasonably sure — I say this, gentlemen, from my knowledge of the con- 
ditions at Sunrise, Wyo. — I am reasonably sure that such a private army sent 
into Sunrise, even without the calling of a strike, would have resulted in blood- 
shed and the destruction of property to an appalling extent. And the men who 
sent it would be guilty above all others. But such private armies, of course, 
were never intended to protect property. They are sent merely to intimidate 
workingmen in order to get them to accept unfair, unjust terms in labor dis- 
putes. Safety for property is the last thing thought of. We are in the midst 
of great adjustments. We can pass through them peaceably only through justice 
and kindness. Employers who hire private armies of thugs are seeking to pre- 
vent justice by the harshest sort of crime. I take the position of the president 
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of Johns Hopkins University, mentioned here yesterday, In so far as to demand 
peace as the first requisite, but my remarks were and are against the primary 
violator of peace in the person of the men that employ the private armies and 
equip them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please read that again. 

Dr. McCobkle. I take the position of the president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, mentioned here yesterday 

Commissioner Weinstock. You take the position? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir ; I think my position is identical. I am in so far as 
to demand peace as the first requisite, but my remarks are against the primary 
violators of peace in the person of men who employ a private army, and equip 
it for acts of deadliest violence. 

So much for my violent remarks, as Mr. Welborn has called them in his 
letter. Please observe that I made them deliberately and directed them against 
.,qn act of treason that threatens, above all other dangers, the life of our Nation 
and the safety of its people. 

Perhaps there is a trifling advantage for .the large corporation which refuses 
to treat with its employees, hiring a private army to intimidate them instead. 
Perhaps there is a small advantage in the immediate present — I doubt it; but 
perhaps there is. But the future holds a day when that intimidation will not 
work. It will be better for the Nation, better for both rich and poor, if the 
employment of the private army is ended quickly and forever. 

Following my sermon, there came vigorous efforts on the part of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. to remove me. Rev. Forde wrote a thousand-word letter, which 
began thus: 

“My Dear McCorkle ”■ — this is dated May 2 — “I have the following state- 
ment sent to me ” 

Chairman Walsh. May 2; what year? 

Dr. McCobkle. May 2, 1914 ; a year ago the 2d of May. 

“I have the following statement sent me: ‘Rev. Mr. McCorkle is sure a hot 
Socialist— he missed his calling; he ought to be a labor leader.’” 
Commissioner Weinstock. Who wrote that? 

Dr. McCobkle. Mr, Forde. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Forde? 

Dr. McCobkle. Pastor evangelist of the presbytery. He has no authority 
over the church, but he has authority to visit us and has tried to exercise other 
authority. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This was an anonymous letter sent to Mr. Forde? 
Dr. McCorkle. It was signed, but he did not disclose the name of the person 
that signed it. 

“After our frank conversation and correspondence on this subject, I hardly 
can believe that you are talking, much less preaching socialism. You remem- 
ber my position was, we have no right to dictate to you your personal beliefs. 
But we do have the right to say that you or any other minister working with 
us shall not preach or propagate socialist doctrines or teachings. We main- 
tain that ground. If you are even talking socialism, while drawing money from 
the board of home mission, you are not fair nor dealing honestly with the 
board— for it employs men to preach the Gospel and nothing else. We sent you 
to Sunrise to preach the Gospel and not socialism.” 

I can read the entire letter 

Chairman Walsh. What is the substance of it? 

Dr. McCobkle. You have heard the substance of it ; it goes on in a continued 

attack on socialism, and repeats again the statement that I am not allowed 

Chairman Walsh. Had you said anything except what you have read us, 
the substance. of it, from that sermon? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; the men did not know that I was a Socialist. I 
took this letter, when I got it, and went to all of the officers of the church 
and to some of the most regular attendants besides, and told them plainly that 
I was a Socialist, and asked them if I had ever touched on any such thing, 
and they said no; they had never heard me mention it in the pulpit. I did 
mention it in private conversation with two or three of the congregation, but 
it was the sermon that I preached that was considered socialism. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to look at that letter. 

Dr. McCobkle. I have some more quotations from it. 

And Rev. Forde’s letter was approved ; it was marked approved on the letter 
by the chairman of the board of home mission, and two of the members resi- 
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dent in Cheyenne. Before I had time to answer it another matter came up. 
A young Italian workman had been struck on the head by a falling fragment 
of Iron ore while working near the hoist at the mine shaft. I visited him, found 
that he was not receiving careful nursing, and suggested a trained nurse. The 
next day five of the Italian men came to my home and asked me to telephone 
and secure a trained nurse for him. I did so, with money furnished by them. 
The nurse came, cared for him, and was paid in full. 

The company physician, as soon as he heard that the nurse had been called, 
telegraphed Rev. Forde to come to Sunrise immediately. He came, called at 
my home, and invited me to come with him to the doctor’s office. A somewhat 
spirited controversy ensued, polite but definite. 

The doctor asserted that the Italians had no right to employ a nurse with- 
out his permission, ordered me to stay away from all of his patients unless I 
first got permission from him to visit them, and told me that “ the company 
wants you in Sunrise to help keep the Greek and Italian people down, not to 
stir them up. If you do not help the company keep them down,” he added, “ it 
does not want you here at all.” 

I replied that I deemed it my duty to visit any who were sick, and that, 
looking at the matter as I did, I would continue to do so. Also, that I re- 
garded my place in the community as a friend and helper for all, and would 
not undertake to keep anybody down. 

After a few minutes’ conversation the feeling of tension which characterized 
our meeting at first disappeared, and we parted pleasantly enough. Rev. Forde, 
though, took occasion to speak with me again before leaving Sunrise and 
gave strict orders that I should not involve the company to the slightest degree 
in criticism that I might make of things I believed wrong. He also repeated 
the doctor’s demand that I should help the company keep the Greeks and 
'Italians down. We came to no agreement as to the manner of carrying on the 
work. I specified the raffle run in the company’s store as a form of gambling. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? 

Dr. McCorkle. The raffles; the ralfle bills were charged against the men’s 
pay checks. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t understand that. 

Dr. McCorkle. The men who were engaged in these raffles, as an accountant 
of the company store said to me (lie other day, when I was asking about It — 
they can spend 20 cents and perhaps win $20 worth of stuff. 

Chairman Walsii. Who put up the prizes? 

Dr. McCorkle. The company store put up the prizes. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was left to chance or gambling? 

Dr. McCorkle. It was a chance game. You could spend 20 cents and win 
$20, or spend $20 and not get anything. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a game was it ; was it roulette or some kind 
of machinery? 

Dr. McCorkle. A kind of a card game; I have seen it, but never studied it out. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it of common practice? 

Dr. McCorkle. Oh, yes ; it must have added very considerable revenue to the 
store. I will say in this connection that when one of the widows of Sunrise 
heard Rev. Gaddis had been removed, she said he was the only friend that the 
people of Sunrise ever had, and she was afraid that it would be a long time 
before they would get another. She said that raffling game had cost her boys 
some money ; they had spent $7 on that ralHe. And I knew that she needed all 
that they earned. There were three boys. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there gambling laws in Montana that make it a 
felony or misdemeanor? 

Dr. McCorkle. There are no gambling laws, It seems, at all. We have 
brought It up a number of times, and nothing has ever been done. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCorkle. This game is an evasion of the gambling laws. 

I specified the raffle run in the company’s store as a form of gambling where 
I would have to involve the company in criticism until it was removed, and 
Rev. Forde declared that such criticism must not under any consideration be 
made. Rev. Forde urged me to give him the names of the men who had com- 
plained to me against the company. He said he would have them discharged ; 
I refused. 

Chairman Walsh, That is, the men who complained about the gambling? 
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Dr. McCobkle. Yes ; who complained about the gambling and about other 
* matters. I mentioned many other grievances that they had complained of, 
and he tried to get me to give him their names, and he said he would see that 
they were discharged at once. 

Returning home, Rev. Forde sent a letter couched in friendly terms, express- 
ing a hope for my success on the Sunrise field and advising me with many 
platitudes to be more quiet. I replied may 11 as follows : 

“ Sunrise, Wyo., May 11, 191 / h 

“ Rev. L. Harold Forde, 

“ 2022 Pebrican Street , Cheyenne , Wyo. 

“ Dear Brother Forde : Many thanks for your favor of May 7, received Satur- 
day. I am sorry that you have been so much worried about the situation here. 
However, If the misrepresentations of the letter you received were all of a 
kind with the sentence quoted to me, I suppose you could not do otherwise 
than wonder what would happen next. 

“ It has been my endeavor at all times to speak in a kindly manner. I realize 
that time is required for a mun to see that he is in the wrong, especially if he 
be an ignorant man. But I do think that the men at the head of such com- 
panies, with their education and profession of Christianity, should do a little 
more to cultivate the self-respect and good will of the men working under 
them. Ministers are peacemakers when they lead their people to be just and 
kind. 

“An important article on the Colorado situation appears in the Survey of 
May 2, 1914, pages 108-110. The terrible murder of those women and children 
at Ludlow is one of the worst crimes ever committed in our country, and the 
fact that it was threatened by militiamen in the pay of the coal companies 
before it occurred tends to the conviction that it was deliberate. I have never 
heard of anything quite so bud in the East. While a discussion of the thing 
is hardly profitable, you will further peace by using your influence to prevent 
a repetition of the crime. 

“ For my own part, I shall try to refrain from saying harsh things. Yet I 
know that if such things as that massacre are repeated our country will soon 
be plunged into war. It was such a conviction that led me to make the re- 
marks that perhaps were misinterpreted.” 

On the same day, May 11, 1914, and before receiving my letter, Rev. Forde 
wrote to a minister in the State of New York as follows : 


“Dear Mr. Wicks: Mr. Ralph A. Felton writes me that you are not em- 
ployed, but would consider work in home-mission fields. We are making a 
change in a field that Mr. Felton writes you about — the only thing that he is 
mistaken about in that statement about Sunrise Is that there is no manse. 
All property is owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. — the Rockefeller com- 
pany that Is so criticized and abused by the I Won’t Work people and Upton 
Sinclair. The man ” — 

That is referring to me, the minister at Sunrise — 

“ can not remain much longer ; he is simply tolerated just a little bit to give 
me time to secure a man for his place and to try and tone him down. He is 
ultraradical in socialism; unsound in other matters, too. I would like to re- 
place him as soon as possible, for we can not permit him to remain where he is. 

“ Kindly let me hear from you. 

“ Sincerely, 


“ L. Harold Forde.” 


This letter indicates that it was written in following-up correspondence, 
looking to Ids plan to put me out of the Sunrise church. Afterwards, through 
Rev. E. S. Gaddis, sociological superintendent of the company, I learned that 
the company brought pressure to bear upon Mr. Forde to have me removed. 
The letter of Mr. Forde just given had its source in this action by the com- 
pany. 

It happened that the minister who received Mr. Forde’s proposal for remov- 
ing me communicated with me directly. In their correspondence Mr. Forde 
had asked him to come to Sunrise and take charge of the church. 

I took his communication at once and laid it before the officers of Sunrise 
church. They had heard nothing whatever of the proposal to remove me and 
put some other person In my place. Under Presbyterian law a minister can 
be removed from his field only through action by the church council, called 
the presbytery, and presbytery always take the local congregation and its officers 
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into consideration. The effort to remove me secretly, therefore, provoked 
strong disapproval among Sunrise people. They saw in it, without the verifica- 
tion secured later, the work of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Assurance began 
to come in that I would not lack for support financially if I would remain. 
Even the Italians, though Catholic, assured me that they themselves would 
support me if no one else would. I considered the matter carefully, and finally, 
believing that God, if He had a work for me to do at Sunrise, could be de- 
pended upon to open up the way for me to remain, I wrote Rev. Forde of my 
definite intention to remain in charge at Sunrise. 

The letter was as follows : 

“ Sunrise, Wyo., June 3, 19///. 

“Rev. Harold Forde, 

“ 2022 Pebrican Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

“ Dear Brother Forde : A prayerful study of the situation convinces me that 
I ought to remain in charge of our Presbyterian Church here at Sunrise, Wyo. 
My personal feelings in the matter I have put to one side. But It seems to 
be the desire of the people of our church that I do so, and God seems to lead 
so plainly that I would not think of contending against the appeal. 

“ The future promises some good things. There are probably many ways in 
which the work can be built up during the coming year. My wife and I are 
getting very encouraging results already. 

“ We shall feel a great interest in the new work you are opening in Hanna 
and hope the man with whom you have been corresponding may decide to de- 
velop it. 

“ Felton has not written me for several days. I should like to send you 
some report concerning his plans, but think it better to communicate at once 
our decision to remain here. When I do hear from him I will write you again. 
I hope his coming may prove a great help.” 

I heard nothing further, except this — no ; I have not got the letter here, but 
Rev. Gaddis stopped at Cheyenne and visited — here is the reference; Rev. 
Gaddis, sociollgical superintendent of the company, had visited Sunrise mean- 
time, on May 31, 1914. He inquired and found that the complaints of the people 
to which I was giving voice had a basis in fact and undertook to have the 
wrongs abated. Unknown to me he returnel by way Cheyenne, visited Rev. 
Forde, and told him that I ought to remain at Sunrise. I had the letter from 
Mr. Forde, but I have not brought it with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give the substance of the letter. 

Dr. McCorkle. The substance of the letter was this : That Mr. Gaddis had re- 
quested that I be allowed to remain at Sunrise ; and they had a meeting of the 
home mission committee and were going to let me stay there for a while at 
least, but they would not tolerate any interference, from Mr. Gaddis on the 
subject ; they said that should be fairly understood, that it was their concession, 
and that it was not the work of Mr. Gaddis; that Gaddis had no authority in 
the matter. 

I heard nothing further of interference in church matters from the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. for some time. In October, after attending the church council 
known as Synod, in Port Morgan, Colo. I made a short visit to Denver. Rev. 
H. W. Bainton, Sunday school missionary of our presbytery, entertained me at 
his home there, and suggested giving me an introduction to Mr. L. M. Bowers, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s personal representative, and I consented, hoping something 
might come of it for the good of the Sunrise people. I spent some 30 minutes 
with Mr. Bowers. I noticed at the time, so I know definitely that it was 30 
minutes. Save for a few sentences that I forced in, he took the whole 30 
minutes for a monologue of denunciation of all kinds of social service. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did? 

Dr. McCorkle. Mr. Bowers. To quote a sentence, which he repeated four or 
five times, “All this uplift and reform work is satanic.” He denounced the 
Methodist Church for its social-service activities, and said that such work as 
its social service secretary was doing was “ The work of the devil.” 

All the churches, he said, were dabbling the socialistic devices of satan. He 
had not given anything to the Salvation Army for several years, because it was 
going In too much for social uplift and reform ; whereas, formerly, he had fre- 
quently dropped them a $2 bill when passing. The work of Charles Stelzle, of 
the Presbyterian Church, he denounced as satanic and socialistic. 

When the interview was ended, he had not given one word for the welfare of 
Sunrise people. It was evident that he did not want to consider anything re- 
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latlng to their comfort, much less to hear any complaint they might desire to ex- 
press. I felt that the man was to be pitied. 

I will say here that Mr. Bowers, like the rest of us, had his nerve wrought 
upon when the great struggle was going on, and he felt like expressing himself 
vigorously ; I think he is about as vigorous as Mother Jones, and his language 
was as vigorous; and if I did not express myself as vigorously, I felt like it. 
But for one with his views of church work to endeavor to dictate to and control 
all of the ministers in camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. seemed to me to 
threaten the very thing for which Jesus died. Trying to get a roof over the home 
of that poor woman whom you heard mentioned in the testimony yesterday, 
that the doctor had to move to another home to keep dry during confinement, 
is social service work ; under Mr. Bowers’s definition, an effort in her behalf is 
“ satanic.” 

Such dictation explains the dying out of the churches that heretofore have 
existed in the coal camps of Colorado, as complained of by many denominations. 
Through my interview with Mr. Bowers, I had learned why the miners shunned 
a minister whom they took to be a company man. 

In January, 1915, another case of company interference in church matters 
arose. The rector of the Episcopalian Church at Ilartville requested the priv- 
ilege of using the Sunrise church for services for his people, residents in Sunrise. 
I presented his request to the officers of the Sunrise church, and they and I 
alike were disposed to grant it. But the question of a forbidding clause in the 
contract with the company for the church building arose. We referred the 
matter to Rev. Gaddis by letter, as follows: 


“ Sunrise, Wyo., January 2, 1915. 

“ Rev. E. S. Gaddis, 

“ Trinidad , Colo. 

‘‘Dear Brother: * * * Rev. Frank Chipp, the Episcopalian minister who 

supplies Hartville church, wrote us a letter some time ago and asked to be 
permitted to use the church building here on Sundays at some hour that would 
not interfere with our services. I took the matter up with our session, who 
seemed disposed to grant the request. But the point was raised that the 
company, in its contract, forbade the use of the church to any other denomi- 
nation. And that halted the matter. I could scarcely believe that any such 
stipulation was in the contract, and must ask yon. 

“However, the immediate question is no longer a pressing one. Rev. Chipp 
came Jo see me about the matter, and after we had talked it over, he prepared 
a petition to yon, in which the Episcopalians of Sunrise would make a request 
for permission to so use the church. Then, when he took the matter up with 
them, they decided that it would be better to help him build' up the Hartville 
charge. I am glad they so decided, for Hartville certainly needs such work. 

“But I think we ought to allow them an occasional service here, on special 
occasions, at least. For instance, Bishop Thomas is to be in Hartville to- 
morrow morning; if lie came to Sunrise for a service to-morrow afternoon, I 
am sure we would enjoy it. 

“ Will you please tell us whether the company has any restrictions against 
such fraternal relations? 

******* 


“ Daniel S. McCobkle.” 

Rev. Gaddis replied : 

“ I have written Mr. Bowers about other denominations using the Sunrise 
church. I am not prepared to answer your question. 

“ Personally, 1 certainly favor opening the church to any one of the Christian 
denominations, if such service would not Interfere with your work.” 

Mr. Bowers, however, in his reply, denied the use of the building to Episco- 
palians. His reply is not fair, in that he seeks to lay part of the responsibility 
for the refusal upon the officers of Sunrise church, as if they had anticipated 
his refusal by themselves objecting, whereas the inquiry plainly states that 
they are favorably inclined to granting it. 

I got this letter with Mr. Bowers’s signature to it, or a copy of it. I got the 
letter and then made the copy myself and turned the letter over to the 
superintendent at Sunrise. 

“ January 9, 1915. 

“ Dear Mb. Gaddis : Your favor of the 8th is at hand. In regard to other 
than the Presbyterian denomination using the church at Sunrise, allow me to 
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say that before the church was built the Methodists had an organization and 
occupied the hall on Sundays. They failed completely at Sunrise and gave It 
up, although I undertook to arrange with them to hold the location. 

“The Presbyterians applied for the privilege of reopening the services and 
starting a Sunday school in the hall, which was granted, and they made a suc- 
cess of the enterprise to the extent that we built the church for them, which is 
a Presbyterian Church, and one-half of the pastor’s salary has been paid by the 
board in New York City, with the understanding that we should not build or 
permit to be built another church at Sunrise unless the town became very much 
larger and two denominations were needed.” 

The board in New York City there referred to was called the home mission 
board of the Presbyterian Church and not the company. 

“ I believe the elders are right in their refusal to allow any other denomina- 
tion to occupy the church as long as the home mission board in New York is 
backing the undertaking. 

“ You see, it is different than if the church was self-supporting, in which case 
it would be a matter for the church officials to pass upon. 

“The hall, which used to be used for church services, and is now, I think, 
used by the Catholics, could be secured, I presume, by any other denomination 
wishing to hold services there, but I would not be inclined to encouruge such a 
move. 

+ ** + *♦* 


“ Yours, very truly, 


L. M. Bowers.” 


My experience during the 15 months that I have been in charge of Sunrise 
church has convinced me that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. endeavors to control 
the minister and his church absolutely 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Before you go any further are you 
still at Sunrise? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes ; I am still at Sunrise. I explain that later on. 

That by so doing it expects to cut out all opportunity for criticism of its 
relations with its employees and prevent everything in the way of welfare work. 
Why they do this is perhaps because of the fact the minister in the community, 
just as I am at Sunrise, alone of all the people who live in one of those closed 
camps, gets his salary independently of the company’s will. They have not been 
able to keep the Sunrise people from giving me enough to live on. 

At Sunrise the result of the company’s policy has been to fuse together all 
religious denominations in a common resistance to its aggression. In fact, not 
only did the congregation at its annual meeting in January, 1915, call me to 
serve another year by a vote of 41 to 4, but the men of the various denomina- 
tions laid down all differences in order to support me on the field. In the list 
of monthly subscribers to my salary for the present year, besides the churches, 
whose members may usually be found represented on such a list, the Catholic, 
Greek Catholic, Mormon, and Christian Science Churches are represented. It 
simply means that the whole community are standing together to hold me, 
irrespective of religious denominations. 

As if, however, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will never learn to abandon its 
feudal efforts to control the churches situated in its camps, I find the following 
sentence in a letter from my wife, written May 13, just about a week ago : 

“ Mr. Bainton ” — 

Mr. Bainton is the Sunday school missionary who introduced me to Mr. 
Bowers at Denver — 

“ Mr. Bainton made me very angry by warning you, through me, to be care- 
ful of what you say for fear that further criticism of the company might cost 
you your position.” 

I do not know, gentlemen, where the money is to come from, but I am not 
much afraid of not being able to stay ; and if I do not, I will go somewhere else 
and take the work up in behalf of the people. But that is the warning that has 
come to me through my wife from a man in touch with the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Read that again. 

Dr. McCorkle. This Is in a letter from my wife, written May 13 : 

“ Mr. Bainton made me very angry by warning you, through me, to be careful 
of what you say for fear that further criticism of the company might cost you 
your position.” 

The next grievance I take up with some reluctance, lest it appear that I am 
seeking personal revenge, for it is true, as already mentioned in this report, 
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that a sharp controversy arose very early between me and the company physi- 
cian when he demanded that I should help the company keep the Greeks and 
Italians down. Many of the wrongs which the Sunrise people allege they have 
suffered at his hands were given in a letter written by my wife eight months 
ago and passed by mutual friends to Mr. Starr J. Murphy. In so far as I 
know, he is not continuing the offenses which provoked the complaints, and I 
have no desire to pursue him vindictively. 

But the fundamental source of almost the entire matter remains unremedied ; 
that is, the company is allowing him still to go to the pay checks of the men 
and take out whatever fees he wishes to collect without the consent of the men 
themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Allows who? 

Dr. McCobkle. The company’s physician. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there not a stipulated monthly payment? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes ; a stipulated monthly payment of $1 taken out of every 
man’s pay check, and then fees in addition. This $1, as I will show later, is 
said to be for hospital. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Doesn’t that $1 cover all of his medical expense? 

Dr. McCobkle. No; in case of confinement the charge is $25, and if instru- 
ments are used it is $50. 

. Chairman Walsh. That much in confinement cases? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. I will mention some of the cases here; $25 is for the 
simplest case. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t the men have a right to refuse to pay it? 

Dr. McCobkle. They do not have any choice ; it is taken out, and if they ask 
about it, they say, “ The doctor has taken it out.” 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a protest against that generally on the part of 
the men? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes; a very strong protest. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCobkle. Some of these men that were protesting, the Rev. Forde 
wanted to get their names so as to have them discharged. I don’t know that 
the doctor is continuing some of the worst offenses charged against him, but 
I know he continues to take the money he wants out of the pay checks of the 
men. By the way, I will say that the Rev. Gaddis told me that that was 
made through orders coming directly from Dr. Corwin. Dr. Corwin gave 
orders to the local superintendent to let the doctor take his money out of the 
men’s pay checks. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A question at this point. A workman’s wife is 
confined and instruments had to be used. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say the fee is $50? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And is that $50 taken in a lump sum out of the 
pay check? 

Dr. McCobkle. If the pay check was not big enough to get it, he would wait. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But if it is big enough? 

Dr. McCobkle. He takes it out. He will leave a family with practically noth- 
ing to live on. I mention instances of that later on. 

The fundamental source of almost the entire matter remains unremedled; 
that is, the company is allowing him still to go to the pay checks of the men 
and take out whatever fee he wishes to collect without the consent of the men 
themselves. In a case of a disagreement there is no opportunity to test the 
merits of the case In court. Dr. Gaddis informs me that this permission is 
granted through the instrumentality of Dr. Corwin. Originate as it may, it 
means a temptation that few men can resist year after year successfully. In 
my opinion, the company, when it allows any man to take what he pleases out 
of the pay checks of its employees without their consent, is tempting such man 
to be dishonest and extort what is not his due. Offenses charged against him 
are, therefore, recounted. They will give the members of your commission an 
insight into much dissatisfaction with the company physician 

Commissioner Lennon. You use the word there “ against ” the doctor? 

Dr. McCobkle. Offenses charged against the doctor, offenses which he is 
alleged to have been guilty of. 

They will give the members of your commission an insight into much dis- 
satisfaction with the company physicians in all cases where such a practice 
prevails. Perhaps they may lead the company to rectify the evils at their 
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source. If the company officials and Mr. Rockefeller really want to deal justly 
with their employees, they will require their company physicians to quit taking 
what they please out of the employees’ pay checks. Company physicians will 
have to collect their fees like any other physician in free communities. 

The company physician at Sunrise, Wyo., Dr. W. C. Foster, is the object of 
much bitter feeling among the workingmen who live there. Personally I have 
no grievance against the man. He attended my wife during a serious illness 
last March and rendered good service. Also he absolutely refused to accept 
his professional fee for the care given. It must be placed to the man’s credit 
that he sought no revenge in my case when, in the absence of any other phy- 
sician, it became necessary to call him. For the complaints against him had 
already been given publicity both by myself and wife. 

Independently of personal relations, however, I am compelled to mention his 
relation to the people of Sunrise. Nothing equals it as a source of unrest, fear, 
and indignation. Serious labor troubles might occur in Sunrise at any time 
if offenses he is alleged to have committed are ever repeated. He is the only 
representative of the Colorado Fuel & Iron in so far as I know against whom 
the people of Sunrise have ever threatened personal violence. I have never 
heard personal violence threatened against any other man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why do they do so in his case? 

Dr. McCorkle. Through fear of harm at his hands. In fact, at the time 
of my wife’s illness there were men that feared he would injure her, and I 
learned after she had recovered that a number of men had agreed together to 
remove him from the community by force if he harmed her. I didn’t know 
any such thing until later, but I learned that the men had agreed among them- 
selves if any harm came to her that they would see that the doctor went out 
of the community. I will say that it is a terrible situation, because a doctor 
might sometimes be — the doctor might have treated her as well as he could 
and the men might have thought he had injured her, When it was something 
entirely beyond his power, and he might have become a victim of personal 
retaliation, but they would not have done it if they had not feared him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would they give him the credit of making mistakes 
occasionally? 

Dr. McCorkle. They are afraid he makes them purposely. There are these 
men that have taken graft from the people there. There are some that are 
afraid of the foreigners, and I know why they are afraid — because they have 
made these foreigners pay them for jobs and gave them graft. 

Chairman Walsh. What class are they? 

Dr. McCorkle. Some are foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they still there? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; but have quit that practice. I have never heard 
threats or suggestions of violence against men that are grafting. That is what 
makes me think, then, in the case of the doctor, it is not the graft that he is 
alleged to have taken, but the fear that he will do them a personal injury. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What has he done to make, them fear him? 

Dr. McCorkle. I will read it here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Please read it through without comment. 

Dr. McCorkle. About three years ago some of the Italian employees of the 
company at Sunrise started a petition for his removal, but the petition won 
them nothing save his ill will. Ever since that time they say he has been vin- 
dictive toward them. How they feel is best expressed in the words of an 
Italian with a family, who said : “ It is terrible the way he treats us, but what 
can I do? If my family gets sick, T can get no other doctor. If I say anything 
about what he does maybe he will kill my wife, kill my babies.” 

Similar fear was expressed by a native-born American, educated, industrious, 
and sober, one of the ablest of the company’s skilled workmen. “The things 
this doctor does to the foreigners,” he said, “ are awful. But I do not dare 
speak out against him. He is treating my family all right, but if I object to 
what he does to them, and he ever ‘ gets me on the hip,’ I believe he is a man 
who will get even.” 

This same. American workman told of a case that happened, he alleged, di- 
rectly under his observation: “An Italian, whose eye had been blacked a trifle, 
was walking past the doctor’s office in company with myself and others. The 
doctor came out, laid hold of him, and in spite of his unwillingness pulled him 
Into the office, where he put some water in his eye. At the end of the month $6 
were taken out of the Italian’s pay check for the treatment given his eye.” 
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notller S ^J 0(1 workman, native-born American, a man of highest standing In 
the community, alleges that the doctor charged him a bill of $6 unjustly. He 
says he took the matter up with the superintendent, who said, “ You are right * 

!iiV njU i St \ ( ° i not pay lt# ” Two montbs later $6 was missing from his pay 
check, and when he protested the shortage he was told that the doctor had taken 
it out. He at once went to the superintendent, and indignantly demanded that 
^ 1 UP t0 the higher officiate of the company. But the superin- 
tendent urged him, he says, to pass the matter over and make no fuss or com- 
plaint, inasmuch as “ The doctor is in the habit of doing this way ” 

The usual fee for the company physician at Sunrise in confinement cases is 
$2o, or where instruments are used $50. One Italian woman alleges that he 
could not be found when her child was born, and did not arrive till four hours 
made in all three visits, merely casual, not being needed. But at the 
J \ e J-ook $2o from the pay check of her husband. His fee and 

the rental deducted, they had but $5 for living expenses that month. And then 
when her baby was sick, and he prescribed castor oil, he refused to give her so 
much as a dose, although she had no money left with which to purchase it 
The harshest feeling against the company physician, however, grows out of 
in Just ice Ct ° n ° f maDy people in Sunrise that he has been guilty of still greater 

In the case of two native-born American families, well known and respected 
citizens, it is alleged that they could not find the company physician and sent 
t wn 2 » * an 011ts | de Ph^ician, whereupon the company physician took 

a biH out of their pay checks for himself in addition to what they paid the 
other physician. And this, it is alleged, when the company physician had never 
been.near at any time or rendered any service of any sort, 
tw ^ l " S come ? uv attention, foreign-born workmen allege 

rofVIwLwIfi t0 P^ bribes to the company physician in order to 

get injured fellow workmen sent to the company hospital. And this in suite 
of the fact that $1 is taken from the pay check' of everrmn7who wo^s t 
the company, every month that he has any work at all, with the express agree- 
ment that lie is to receive hospital treatment free if injured. 

Such serious charges would be very hard to believe, save for the fact that 
those who make them are people of established reputation, and that they offer to 
give testimony before any representative the company wishes to send to investi- 
gate and learn the truth Some offer to produce witnesses— they did so at the 
time of the visit of Rev. Mr. Gaddis to Sunrise in November, 1914 promising to 
give conclusive evidence. The only prerequisite demanded is a promise from the 
company that those testifying will not be discharged or discriminated against. 

G * ddls re P? rte <I that he had put the matter up to President Welborn, but 
thereafter nothing has been done to carry the inquiry further, insofar as the 
people of Sunrise know. 

Mr. Pierson came down and made a casual visit at my home, and never men- 
tioned the thing at all. So far as I know, and the people of Sunrise know noth- 
ing has ever been done in the way of inquiry. Certainly those people that 
offered to testify have not been called. 

Perhaps a score of persons have lesser complaints, alleging excessive charges 
harshness, neglect, and broken bone left to knit crooked. In my judgment if 
the question of continuing Dr. Foster as company physician at Sunrise were 
put to a vote of the entire adult population, from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the votes would be cast asking that he be removed. Yet some are his friends 
believing that in spite of his faults, his talents as a physician make it desirable 
for him to remain. There is no doubt that he is efficient in some kinds of 
surgical work. The source of most of the trouble lies, as I see it, in the permis- 
sion granted him by the company to go to the pay checks of the men and deduct 
from them such fees as he desires. Such collections leave no opportunity for 
remonstrance, and no redress in case they are unjust. Another physician given 
such unjust privileges, might commit the same offenses. There are many men 
who, if given such a privilege to take what is not theirs, would do so in time 
And there are some, at least, who would seek revenge when objection was made . 
to their wrongful appropriations or an effort made to remove them. When 
the company gives the company doctor irresponsible access to the pay checks 
of the men it becomes in fact a party to his acts. 

The people of Sunrise have good reason for their demand of a promise from 
the company that they will not be discharged or discriminated against for testi- 
fying concerning the wrongs they allege they have suffered at the hands of this 
company physician. A little more than three years ago extortion of money from 
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workmen by some of the company foremen became so extreme that some of those 
suffering protested and presented unquestionable evidence of the vicious prac- 
tice. The company had to discharge some of the worst offenders because the 
evidence against them was unassailable, but it also discharged all of those who 
gave the informs tion against them. “ Fired the whole bunch ” was the expres- 
sion of a company official. • 

Chairman Walsh. What was that particular form of graft involved in that 
proceeding? 

Dr. McCorkle. They fired all our men that testified against them. It was 
making the men pay for jobs. In one case they say that two men paid $35 
apiece for jobs, and they didn’t get what they wanted and actually made them 
return the money, and those men were making them pay for jobs and making 
them buy rattle tickets. One instance that I don’t mention in my paper, one 
foreman raffled a horse off four different times for $100. He would raffle it off 
to some of the foreigners, who had no place to keep the horse, and they would 
sell it back to him for $30 or $40, and then he would raffle it again. He raffled 
the same horse four different times. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Dr. McCorkle. Since that experience the workingmen feel that to object means 
certain discharge and perhaps a heavy expense before another job is found. 

The officials of my church and practically all of the American-speaking popu- 
lation told me it would mean the same thing to them. If they mentioned that 
they had actually seen money pass from hand to hand, in grafting or raffling or 
anything, that they would be discharged if they told it, and have to get out of 


the camp. 

To mention the grievance of raffling as carried on at Sunrise when I arrived 
there is not pleasant. For, in so far as I am able to ascertain, it has been 
entirely banished from the camp, thanks to the cooperation of Rev. Gaddis with 
my own objections and the complaints of the people. I refer to it here not as 
anything now interposing difficulty, but in order to explain in part the unrest 
that prevailed in Sunrise. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that abolished? 

Dr. McCorkle. About the 1st of June, 1914, I think it ceased. On the 1st day 
of May I think was the last time. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Was that reform brought about by Rev. Gaddis? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir ; I know it. 1 was protesting against it and could not 
get it stopped, but he took it up and said that he would have it stopped. He 
w out to the men in the company store and told them that they would havei to 
take those games out, and they were taken out ; and he went to the superintend- 
ent and told him that they must stop the matter of foremen compelling the men 
working under him to buy raffle tickets, and that stopped. 

When I came to Sunrise I heard the complaint repeatedly that one of the 
company foremen was compelling his men to purchase raffle tickets from him 
every month. A prize, worth perhaps $12, would, it was alleged, be raffled for 
$50 or more. Such men as refused to purchase the tickets would be given the 
hardest work and could get no advancement to any job that was more remuner- 
ative. The whole thing was a matter of common knowledge and strongly con- 
demned, but nobody dared make a move against the wrong. All remembered 
how when the practice was common to a number of the foremen some three years 
ago, everyone who testified in objection to it was discharged from the company’s 


emply. 

In the company store at Sunrise, as well as in other camps, a raffle was run, 
with boxes of candy, etc.,, offered as prizes. Young men and boys were not only 
permitted to spend their spare cash in this raffling, but were allowed to run 
bills and charge them up against their pay checks for the next pay day. It was 
in effect plain gambling, since a few cents might win a prize worth several dol- 
lars, while dollars were spent frequently with no prize. Often, money much 
needed for family support was spent thus. One poor widow, with three boys 
under 21 at work, and scarcely a living when the whole of their wage was 
turned over, would see her boys spending several dollars every month on the 
raffle, and had no recourse. Worst of all, the young men of the town were 
acquiring a taste for gambling. Gambling in secret permitted ; even openly in 

barber shop. „ . „ 

Rev. Forde had demanded that I should make no mention of this store raffle, 
because to do so would reflect against the company. Rev. Gaddis, however, 
demanded successfully that it, together with the foremen’s raffling, be stopped. 

The people of Sunrise are very much dissatisfied with their relation to the 
company store. They allege many grievances. One man, a railroad employee, 
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tellfc me that he has been reported by the store managers to the railway 
offices in Denver three times, the last time some two years ago, for discipline, 
because he prefers to purchase elsewhere. The railroad official, however, who 
told him that he had been reported, .told him also that his wages were his 
own and that he had a right to spend them wherever he pleased. 

Many of the non-English speaking employees feel that they are compelled 
to trade at the company store, under penalty of losing their places. And even 
among the American-born citizens there are many who so much fear the 
store’s power that they order goods from outside in secret, through friends 
living in the country, and never let it be known except among those who will 
not give them away. I and wife have at times ordered for others who were 
afraid to order under their own names. Just what the coercion amounts to I 
can not say. It is known that the store manager, who has also been postmaster 
until this month, inspects all money orders and keeps track of where they go. 
This in spite of the fact that all are written by the assistant postmistress. Yet, 
of late years, one of the Guernsey stores has been permitted to send its wagon 
to Sunrise, where it has built up a very considerable trade. I myself can not help 
feeling that the fear of being reported far outruns the injury it involves. 
Unquestionably, such feur serves to hold some trade for the store which would 
be transferred otherwise to some other trading point. But I am convinced 
that the store loses a greater amount of trade through the ill will the fear 
engenders than anything it gains. I have never been able to understand why 
the company does not tell its employees plainly that they are welcome to trade 
where they like, and get their trade through good will and on the merits of 
the goods sold. 

I will say in mentioning the company’s store, it is also a place where money 
is deposited by men working there. I wanted to get some money, borrow some 
money from a young fellow here a while back and he said, “ I have got the 
money deposited in the store, but if I go down there they will ask me ques- 
tions, want to know where it is going.” He says, “ They always question us 
exactly to know what we are doing with the money.” And he said that he was 
afraid to do that, and he went and got the money from another source and 
brought it to me, and never let it be known. He said that one of the young 
boys had a deposit in the postal savings bank, and he wanted to use $50, and 
he had to wait six days before he could get it to use it out of the postal savings 
bank. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the fault of the Government, then? 

Dr. McCorkle. But the store manager is postmaster. There is no show of 
getting it out while he is postmaster. 

Prices charged in the company store are not uniform, even on the same day. 
Flour, for instance, was reported as sold to different persons on the same day 
at $2.75, $2.85, and $3, so a clerk claims. I myself last winter purchased a 
box of the best apples in stock at $1.75, and was very much surprised when a 
non-English speaking family reported to have paid $2.75 for a box at the 
same time. Just a dollar’s difference in the boxes. 

People whose word I find it very hard to doubt allege short weight, and even 
in some cases false entry. Though everyone, I think, believes the man who is 
bookkeeper keeps his books honestly and well. In the store, as elsewhere, 
the difficulty seems to lie in a system which tempts the heads of each department 
to be dishonest. These men have to get a part of their salary in the form of a 
commission on the profits of their department. 

That rule is probably responsible for the irregularities. I had one man, a 
member of my church, an old man that is not there now, that was very indig- 
nant, who told me several dollars were put on a foreigner’s bill that he did 
not owe, and he said that he had tried to have it taken off and could not, be- 
cause, as he expressed it, they want everything a fellow gets, and If he doesn’t 
trade it out, they take it anyhow. I don’t know just what his experience had 
been; he had been working in the company store at the head of one of the 
departments, and he felt very strongly that the people were being wronged. 
I don’t know the merits of the case of why they made that man pay that money, 
for he said the fellow did not owe it, but they made him pay it. 

Other things at Sunrise caused unpleasant feelings. For instance, sidewalks 
so muddy, frequently, that rubbers and overshoes are pulled off in trying to 
wade it, yet the company sends good cinders to the dump heap, it is claimed. 
Were it not the climate is so dry that the streets are seldom muddy this 
grievance would be far more serious. 
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One instance that has been charged that is very serious if true, there was a 
man that had taken a homestead near the village of Sunrise, a man that had 
had trouble with his employer for quite a while, and it was reported to me 
by a person who said one of the company foremen alleged that this fellow was 
discharged because he would not turn over a part of his homestead to the 
company at its own price. He had his homestead there, and it seems that 
this homestead, or part of it, offered an opening for some other company to 
get in and mine property that was owned by some outside interest, independent 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron' Co., and the company wanted this man just to 
relinquish his homestead holdings, or a portion of it, to them, so that they 
could cut out the possibility of somebody else coming in. When he would not 
grant that to them they simply discharged him. That is the report that is 
current in Sunrise, and I got it fairly straight. I hope it is not true, but I 
know he was discharged. He came to work one morning, and they told him 
they didn’t want him, and I know they wanted his homestead and could not 
get it, or part of it and could not get it. That occurred just a few months 
ago, last fall I believe it was. 

There is a feeling in Sunrise, I am glad to say, that things are growing 
better in almost every respect. With the help of Rev. Gaddis I succeeded in 
getting the company to install a motion-picture machine. That was installed 
in July, 1914. A five-reel program is now given on Saturday night and another 
on Monday night; and the admission, 5 cents, is barely enough to cover the 
company’s expenses in supplying the films, electricity, etc. 

We run the machine and pictures in the church building. Rev. Gaddis also 
aided my wife in getting a kindergarten established last January, and this has 
since been made a part of the public-school system for the coming year. I 
have brought with me a request for a new hall for Sunrise, signed by the dif- 
ferent lodges in Sunrise, officially. This was prepared last January, under 
the direction of Rev. Gaddis. The people of Sunrise are hoping that the 
company will tare sufficiently for their need for a hall to provide it, even 
though Rev. Gaddis is no longer with the company to plead for their welfare. 

I have the petition here, but will not read if unless necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. I just want to ask you a question or two and then Com- 
missioner Weinstock, I believe, has some questions. 

Did your wife write a letter to Mr. Starr J. Murphy in October, 1914, calling 
attention to this matter that you detailed here about the doctor, and also abuses 
by certain foremen there? 

Dr. McCorkle, I have a carbon copy of that letter made at the same time 
the letter was written, and if you will permit I will read the letter. It was 
written August 31, 1914. It went to Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, home mission 
secretary of the Congregational Church, who travels throughout the country 
and who frequently stops at the home of Mr. John Gilmore, in Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. John Gilmore is a personal friend of Mr. Murphy. When Mr. Gilmore 
heard of some of the things we had told Miss WoodDerry, he says, “ My friend, 
Starr J. Murphy, won’t let those things go on, I am sure. You send and get 
a definite statement, and I will give it to Mr. Murphy, and I will see if we 
can not get something done. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Read it. 

Dr. McCorkle [reading] : 

“ My Dear Miss Woodberry : There is an hour ahead of me in which I am 
likely to have no interruption. So I shall try to get this letter written 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is being written by your wife to 
Miss Woodberry for transmission? 

Dr. McCorkle. To Mr. Murphy, through Mr. Gilmore to Mr. Murphy, as a 
response to the request from Mr. Gilmore that something definite be put before 
Mr. Murphy in order that he might act. 

“ This camp is very prettily situated. I am sending some summer views as 
you requested. (One of the Japanese boys wants to become a photographer, and 
this is his practice work. ) 

“ I wish the individual houses were a little clearer, so you could easily under- 
stand what I am going to write to you. The houses in picture 1 are of a uniform 
plan and construction, and are occupied by English-speaking tenants. Some of 
the buildings (their location is indicated by a circle drawn in picture 2) are 
built on a different plan. Foreigners occupy them. 

“ The company charges the same price per room in all cases. In order that 
you may understand more fully what a different return different persons 
get for the same money I will describe further. Houses for the English-speak- 
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ing people, such as you have seen in picture 1, ore weatherboarded outside and 
fairly comfortable, with the exception of cold floors. They are well plastered 
inside, and are kept painted inside as well as outside. The company gives 
free repairs for the houses of English-speaking tenants every two years, and 
furnishes paint free to them at any time that they wish to paint for themselves. 

“ Many of the foreigners are treated quite differently. No repairing or paint- 
ing is done for them free. One who wants repairs or painting must himself 
pay for the materials and for the time of the workmen ; and for such material a 
very high retail price is charged. Some of the’ buildings for the foreigners 
are not weatherboarded outside, but are constructed of boards stood vertically, 
with narrow strips nailed over the cracks to keep out the weather. And inside 
the walls are are made of paper board instead of plaster. 

“ I have been in a house that lias not had a stroke of repairing put on by the 
company for eight years. Last winter, when the door was groken and snow was 
coming in, the men had to shift for themselves in getting it fixed. Repairs 
were promised, but they never showed up. Yet these people pay exactly the 
same rent as do the more favored tenants.” 

Chairman Walsh. Say — on account of the fact that we have to hasten a 
little, on account of waiting witnesses, it has been suggested here, I think 
rather wisely by the commission, that you epitomize. Just tell us the substance 
of what that letter contained which your wife wrote to this lady. 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, she speaks of some people having water in the 
houses 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does she set forth that there was discrimination? 

Dr. McCorkle. Discrimination. 

Chairman Walsh. Exhibited toward these workmen to the detriment of the 
foreigners? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I gather that — did she set forth to Mr. Murphy about 
the alleged practices of this physician? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she set forth about the alleged mistreatment and 
alleged unjust treatment of the foremen to employees? 

Dr McCorkle Yes 

Chairman Walsii. And did it in detail? I notice there are four or five 
pages 1 ? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes; and mentioned, too, the condition in the schoolhouse — 
that they needed a better schoolhouse. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she say anything about the efforts to exercise any 
influence over you as a minister, or any interference in religion? 

Dr. McCorkle. She did not mention that, I believe, at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have I covered all the tilings that she did mention? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think you have covered practically the whole thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell me now, did you receive any reply to that? 

Dr. McCorkle. No reply whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what became of the letter, Mr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have no idea 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Now, I would like to read you a letter 

Dr. McCorkle (interrupting). Except I saw some printed letters showing 
Mr. Murphy had received it; and I got word from Mr. Gilmore that it had 
gone to Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh.- That he had given it to Mr. Murphy? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

(The unread portion of said letter was as follows:) 

“ English-speaking tenants are complaining of lesser discriminations among 
themselves. Some time ago each tenant who wished was permitted to buy 
and install a kitchen sink and put a faucet in for running water. (Some of 
the higher-salaried officials even have bathtubs.) But this privilege to put 
in a faucet and sink is no longer allowed. Many women have to carry all 
the water they use from a hydrant outside, hydrants being allowed outside, 
one to every four houses. Since all the village lies on sloping lands, this 
means much carrying up and down hill. 

“ The company has built, in the English-speaking part of town, a privy for 
each house. But among some of the foreigners it has built only one privy for 
10 houses. This is not so bad now that some of the houses are not occu- 
pied. (On account of the Colorado coal strike fewer men are now employed 
than at any time since the village was built up.) But it was very bad when 



the mine was working full time, and every house had four to eight occupants 
or even more. Since there have never been any more privies in that part of 
the village you can imagine the unwholesome conditions under which the men 
were forced to live. 

“I will say, however, for Supt. Weed and his assistant, Mr. Tucker, that 
they are considerate in directing the men at their work. The men appreciate 

th ‘^Most of the men here work 10 hours per day, 6 days per week. Their 
wages range from $1.10 per day .to a little over $3 per day. In other metal 
mines of the West it is largely true that the men work 8 hours per day and 
get from $2 to $5 per day. 

“ I can think of 8 to 10 men in the camp who work from 11 to 13 hours 
per day, 7 days a week regularly. Until work was cut down 3 months ago 
many men had to work on Sundays, and several now work a part of every 
Sunday. There is one man who, up to July 4, 1914, had not had a Sunday or 
a holiday off for 5 years. Frequently during that time he worked 36 hours at 
a stretch, except for meals. He got to take the last fourth only by exchang- 
ing work with the night man ; he paid for the holiday by doing 22 consecutive 
hours of work. 

“Unreasonably long hours of work do anything but create* a cordial feeling 
for the company. Yet we are told that this camp, with perhaps one exception, 
is the best that the company has. 

“ Since we began our work here some changes for the better have been 
made. I told you, did I not, that Mr. Gaddis had the raffle removed from the 
company store? 

“ The schoolhouse has been somewhat remodeled this summer. Another 
room has been made by dividing an old one, and more windows have been 
added. Last winter the iirst and second grades met in a small, one-room 
building. All the other grades met In two poorly lighted rooms of a different 
building, in the shadow of a big hill. Sometimes classes had to close at a 
few minutes after 3 o’clock for want of light. There was almost nothing in 
the way of equipment. Boys and girls here are much behind children of the 
same age elsewhere. After we saw the school facilities we understood why. 

“ An additional teacher is to be put in this winter, I am glad to say. Last 
winter there were 40 children in the primary teacher’s one room. Some play- 
ground apparatus is also to be added to the school equipment. 

“ Mr. Gaddis got motion pictures for us the 1st of last July. We now have 
pictures two nights a week. Prior to this no recreation had been provided, 
although the camp had been running 10 or 12 years. There is a hall which 
can be rented for lodge meetings, weddings, and dances. There is the church 
building, with auditorium and one small anteroom. The company has made 
no other provision for community life whatever. 

“ The company owns everything, and the townspeople are allowed no liberty 
in providing anything for themselves. For instance,- when Mr. Bowers, of 
Denver, wanted the church built as it is, where it is, his wish was final. life 
here is very dull for those who do not have homes of their own. During much 
of the year the saloons at Hartville, 1 mile distant, offer the sole place for 
friendly, informal visiting, the only escape from solitude in ill-furnished rooms. 
A need for some decent place for men to gather of evenings has long been felt 
by many of the people here, and found expression some time before our arrival ; 
that is, there were a large number who put their names to a respectful petition 
or request for such a building. The petition was completely ignored, they tell 
us, no answer whatever being returned. 

“ Permitted to own nothing, permitted to confer about nothing, the people 
have grown to feel that the company cares very little about them or their 


wiaiico. 

“A year or so ago men had to pay $35 and $50 to get some of the most dan- 
gerous jobs ; they even had to pay for promotions. It grew so burdensome that 
some of the foreigners made a fuss about it. Those who reported it were dis- 
charged. But the shake-up has resulted in a stop being put to the worst of it. 

“ However, there were other forms of graft that continued to flourish. 

“ There is one foreman, F. W. Knable, whom we found running a little busi- 
ness of his own. An American of good standing first told us what he was do- 
ing; now the men who work under him are verifying it. However, they do not 
wish us to make their names public, thus causing them to be discharged. 

“ Four months ago this foreman forced the men working under him to buy 
raffle tickets on a watch worth probably $12, perhaps less. Since he sold more 
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than $50 of the tickets, he had a clear gain of about $40. Nor was this ah< 
unusual proceeding on his part. He was known as chief among those who ran 
raffles ; and raffles had been running about twice a month ; that is, every pay 
day. 

44 Men who wanted to keep their jobs felt that they must buy his raffle tickets. 
Those who did not buy were liable to be discharged on the least of pretexts. 
Those who bought heavily were rewarded by freedom to loaf on their jobs. 

44 When Mr. Gaddis was here in the latter part of May we protested emphat- 
ically in behalf of the men. Since then he hag not sold any more raffle tickets, 
in so far as we have heard. We do not know how soon he may begin it again, 
but hope it has ceased permanently. 

“Another scheme he works, which causes much ill feeling among the men, is 
insurance. He is agent for the Continental Casualty Co., of Chicago, and also 
treasurer of division 9016 of this company. Every man who works under* Mr. 
Knable must become insured in his company. If one does not, either he is dis- 
charged or he is forced to work at the lowest wage in that department, no 
matter what his merits may be. Most of the foreigners belong to mutual-benefit 
societies of their own, so this compulsory insurance means actual hardship for 
them. 

44 Several of the#other foremen are agents of other companies, but no one else 
seems to abuse the business so much as Mr. Knable. 

“ When it comes to graft, however, the company doctor is chief. An Amer- 
ican woman who has been here several years has described him as ‘ the most 
brazen grafter of them all.’ 

“ Every man working for the company pays a dollar a month for medical 
treatment. This money is taken out of every man’s check. Out of this money 
the doctor gets $100. He also gets house rent, from this source or some other. 
(Houses such as his are rented by the company at $22 per month.) 

“Anyone who gets hurt in the mine the doctor treats free of charge. But 
suppose a man has never been hurt in the mine, but has paid his dollar regu- 
larly, if some day he happens to break a leg while not at work or gets hurt in 
some other way, he must, in most cases, pay the doctor a fee to get treatment. 
And the doctor gets his money from the man’s check, regardless of the patient’s 
financial circumstances. 

“ The doctor’s usual price for setting broken limbs is $25 — $15 for setting and 
$10 for one subsequent visit. I know of two such cases ; also of two instances 
where he has charged $15 for lancing a boil or for performing a similar opera- 
tion. 

“ He charges $25 for ordinary confinement and $50 for any confinement case 
where he uses instruments. And he charges whether he attends or not. Three 
reliable Americans tell us of one man who was discharged from the camp 
because he refused to pay a fee to Dr. Foster, the company doctor. He had 
been obliged on account of Dr. Foster’s absence to call in another physician. 
Some say that Dr. Foster’s bill was $10, others say that it was $30. 

“ In one case Dr. Foster arrived at a house several hours after the child 
was born. Twice afterwards he walked a few rods to the house for simple 
visits. But at the end of the month he stopped the man’s check and took out 
$25. There had been short work in the mine that month for the woman’s 
husband. When the $25 was taken from the check in addition to house rent 
just $5 was left to buy coal, food, and other things necessary for a living. 

“ The C. F. & I. Co. runs a hospital in Pueblo for the benefit of its employees. 
No one may go there, however, unless sent by the camp physician. And this 
camp physician chooses to be bribed for such service. I have talked with men 
in this camp who have paid him certain sums of money to get their friends 
sent to the hospital. 

“ Some years ago the Italians sent in a petition to the company against this 
doctor. Either because Dr. Foster is a stockholder in the company or because 
he is closely related to the head surgeon of the company (perhaps for both 
reasons) the petition has not been heard from, except that the Italians are 
now the special objects of the doctor’s wrath. 

44 Dr. Foster is so sure of his position and of his salary that he has become 
careless. One man, whose foot had been crushed, waited 20 days for attend- 
ance. When his foot began to gangrene, the doctor came around. But the 
man is now lame. The friends of another man are sure he died needlessly. 
The doctor would promise to come at 8 o’clock in the morning, would be hin- 
dered by such serious business as playing tennis, and appear at 4 o'clock in 
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the afternoon. The doctors at Pueblo told the sick man’s friend that if he had 
been sent to the hospital three days earlier he cauld have been saved. 

“ Dr. Foster makes a practice of being out of almost every kind of medicine, 
and of charging extremely high prices for such as he has. One man, who has 
been paying a dollar a month for eight years, and who in all that time has 
never received any free treatment, was charged 50 cents for four headache 
pills. 

“ Both Americans and foreigners have told us that they are afraid to say 
anything against this doctor for fear he will take revenge. 

“ I think I have told you enough to indicate the kind of abuses that pro- 
voke most resentment among the people here. 

“ It is interesting to note that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is going to fight 
the Colorado State campaign under the caption of “ Law and order.” Why 
‘does the company not send some one to find out what is going on in their own 
camps? I have given you well-established facts, which any careful investigator 
could have discovered as easily as we. It is within the company’s power not 
only to find out, but to correct abuses. 

“We have heard remarks coming from two official sources here, charging 
that the company owns and operates the railroad in violation of law, and that 
in the mine many of the State laws in regard to mining are violated. There 
are also charges of interference with voters. We have not investigated these 
charges. Would it not be well for the company to clear itself before claiming 
to stand for law and order? 

“ Yours, as ever,” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will read you a letter dated October 31, 1914, that 
this commission required Mr. Welborn, the president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. to produce [reading] : 

“ [The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

“ October 31, 1914.” 

That was August 31, I believe that you said, 1914? 

Dr. McCorklk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

“ My Dear Mr. Murphy : I have yours of the 29th instant regarding charges 
made against certain of our employees at Sunrise, Wyo., by a lady living at 
that place. The name of the person signed to the paper which you sent me is the 
same as that of the minister at Sunrise, and I assume that she is the minister’s 
wife.” 

That was correct? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

“At the time of the Ludlow affair the minister was very outspoken in his 
criticism of the coal companies, but seemed to regret his action* when Informed 
of the facts concerning that disturbance.” 

Is that correct? 

Dr. McCorkle. I don’t think I regretted it. I regretted that the company 
should misunderstand what 1 had said, and should state that I had asked for 
an indiscriminate slaughter of people. I said nothing of that kind nor urged 
that anything should be done, except through legal acts, punishing men for 
treason. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that was the sermon you have already given? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. This letter goes on as follows : 

“ He has socialistic tendencies, however, and I have been informed that his 
wife is a Greek, yet they muy be both perfectly honest, and it is possible the 
charges made by the lady are true. At the same time it is rather hard to 
understand that such practices as the doctor is charged with could have been 
indulged in without our hearing complaints from other quarters, unless the 
mine superintendent and others in authority are in the conspiracy with him. 

“The matter is of such grave importance that I will have it investigated 
thoroughly at once, and, of course, will advise you of the results.” 

Now, has that investigation been had? 

Dr. McCorkle. No hearing has been given to the people who make the alle- 
gations. I will say that Mr. Gaddis came in the first part of November and 
said the company was going to take the matter up, and he wanted to know 
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if the people would testify, and they promised to testify to us; and said if 
the company would give them this guarantee that because of testifying that it 
would not cause their discharge, or they would not discriminate against them, 
let some impartial man come that they could depend upon not disclosing their 
names, they would come before him ; and nothing was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that some time you were informed there 
was a disposition on the part of the company to have you removed. Now, 
when was that, witli reference to this complaint made by your wife? 

Dr. McCorkle. It was prior to that complaint. But I had a letter from Mr. 
Gaddis, along In the summer, mentioning the company, and saying that the 
company had brought pressure upon Mr. Porde to have me removed. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you and did you challenge the authority of this com- 
pany to interfere with your ministry out there? 

Dr. McCorkle. I said if they wanted to put me out they would have to evict* 
me. I knew they could do that, but would not like to, because they would not 
want the publicity. 

Chairman Walsh. To evict you from your home and this church? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read further from this letter of Mr. Welborn’s 
l reading] : 

“ We have thought some of changing the minister at Sunrise, but have 
refrained from taking a course that would be unfair to him, or would indicate 
a prejudice against him because of what may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the Ludlow outbreak. 

“ The charges against the doctor rather overshadow those made against the 
foreman referred to, yet I shall investigate the latter quite as thoroughly as 
the former, and if I find that the charges against the foremen are correct, I 
shall not only put a stop to the practices, but dispense with the services of the 
men who have been guilty. 

“Yours, very truly, 


“J. F. Welborn.” 


Dr. McCorkle. I will say that I think the offenses have had a stop put to 
them. There has been no inquiry of the people who have been wronged to 
get their testimony ; but the men who were guilty, of course, were not removed. 
1 have no disposition to want to be vindictive against the men, to force them to 
be removed, but I think the company should remove the very thing that caused 
the trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the taking of money out of the pay checks? 

Dr. McCorkle. Giving them access to the pay checks. , 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to this correspondence you had through your 
wife and this lady and Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Murphy — was Mr. Gilmore con- 
nected with this company in any way? 

Dr. McCorkle. I don’t know; but I think no. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, after that, then, the net result might be said to 
have been that the complaints in regard to this doctor discontinued, did they? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have heard none since that time. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard none since? 

Dr. McCorkle. Excepting this: There are complaints that he speaks to them 
very harshly. The foreign people are afraid of him, because of his harsh 
speaking, and, as they say, they don’t think they are getting the treatment 
they ought to get. I can not say whether that is his fault or whether it Is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now it might be fair to say as a result of this, that con- 
ditions have been improved ? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think so; and what is more, when I was getting ready 
to come here a number of people told me that they felt conditions had been 
greatly improved, and, as some of them put it, they were mighty glad some- 
body was going to have a chance to come back here and tell how conditions 
actually were. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that Mr. Welborn assumed the authority 
to change ministers at your charge? He says, “We have thought some of 
changing ministers.” 

Dr. McCorkle. I never knew it, until I read the quotation from that letter 
published in the paper. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are not leaving your charge? You expect to 
stay? 
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Br. McCorkle. Well, I don’t know whether I should say “expect.” We 
expect things we are certain of. But after that letter I got warning me that 
further criticism of the company was likely to cause me to lose my position, 

I do not know who is going to come out ahead, but I am going to stay until 
they find out they are able to get me out. 

Chairman Walsh. You are not going unless you are evicted by process of 
law? 

Dr. McCorkle. That is it. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless your own church authority 

Dr. McCorkle. Unless the church authority or the people there want to 
change, or unless the company comes and throws me out of the house. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you some 

^Commissioner Weinstock. Let me ask you, Mr. McCorkle, by whom is your 

church supported? _ , . _ . . 

Dr. McCorkle. My church is supported, one-half by the board of home 
missions— half of my salary has been coming from the board of home mis- 
sions of New York City, of the Presbyterian Church; the other half from con- 
tributions of the people. The people, however, subscribed so much this year 
that we reduced the application for aid $5 a month, and they give $5 a month 
more than half of my salary— the congregation does. I get .$1,200 a year. 
Commissioner Weinstock. And $600 is paid by the board of home missions? 
Dr. McCorkle. Last year $600 was paid by the board of home missions. 
This coining year, $540 will be paid by the board of home missions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a congregation have you? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, they count everybody who contributes to the church 
as a member of the congregation, in the annual voting. They have 35 members, 
though, of the church properly speaking. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the company does not contribute anything 
to the support of your church? 

Dr. McCorkle. The only thing that is contributed is $2.50 from the com- 
pany store. The company store gives $2.50 to the trustees every month. I 
was — W ell, I got very angry along in the summer. I got a letter from a 
brother minister who wrote me to keep quiet, saying that the company would 
probably give me my house rent and fuel free pretty soon; and I thought it 
was an offer from the company, and I sent back some pretty warm remarks. 
Hut I came to find out, according to his statement, that no suggestion of that 
kind had come from any company official, so I do not blame that upon the 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, does the company own the church building 

Drf McCorkle. It owns everything, the church building, the grounds, the 
hall, the homes, the roads 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Does the company exact a rental 
for the use of the church from the congregation? 

Dr. McCorkle. It exacts— it has a contract calling for, as I mentioned in my 
report, 6. per cent interest on the price of the building. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In lieu of rent? 

Dr McCorkle. That is practically a rental contract, because they are not 
allowed ownership. That is $180 a year, and that has not been paid, as I 

mentioned. , . 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you pay rent for your home/ 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To the company? 

Dr. McCorkle. To the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What rent do you pay 7 

Dr. McCorkle. The same as the other men — $10.50 a month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a house have you? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have a four-room house, the same as the other English- 

speaking people. . n _ 0 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a family have you? 

Dr. McCorkle. Just myself and wife. I was married only a little over a 

y ear % 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many miners are there in Sunrise? 
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Dr. McCobkle, Well, some of the company men told me Just before more 
men were put on at work that there were a little over 250 on the pay roll. I 
suppose about 300 are on the pay roll now— and perhaps a few over 800. 

Oomissioner Wein stock. What proportion of those are foreigners, and what 
proportion are English-speaking people? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, a large majority are foreign people, though a number 
of foreign-born people are Cornishmen from England, and they live with the 
English-speaking people, and there are really no lines of distinction between 
them and the American-born people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I take it the body of the foreigners who 
do not speak English are Catholics, are they not? 

Dr. McCobkle. About two-thirds of the community, I should say, are non- 
English speaking. They do speak English, but I say they come from non- 
English-speaking countries. Most of them speak English now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the proportion of those who are members 
of your church, and what is the proportion who are members of the Catholic 
Church? 

Dr. McCobkle. There are none of them members of my church. Virtually 
all of them are members of the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches; but 
several of them are contributors to the trustees of my church, and are counted 
as members of the congregation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. So, just in what way would you come into 
personal touch with the Greeks and Italians? 

Dr. McCobkle. I go to their homes and visit them in a friendly way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just as a pastor would? 

Dr. McCobkle. Just as a pastor would. I tell them plainly that I don’t 
want to get them to leave their church. I think it is a very foolish thing to 
try to get the people in the Catholic Church to come over and be poor Prot- 
estants, or in the Greek Catholic Church to come over; but I like to be ac- 
quainted with them, and do everything I can to help them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you do not preach to them in any way ex- 
cept as they voluntarily come to your church? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes ; that is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, what does Mr. Bowers mean when he said 
you should keep the Greeks and Italians down? 

Dr. McCobkle. It was not Mr. Bowers, but the company physician, who said 
I should help them keep the Greeks and Italians down. Why that was men- 
tioned — as I mentioned in my report, 1 made a visit to an Italian, who had 
been injured, and suggested that they get a nurse; and when five of the Italian 
men, men of families, mostly substantial men, came to me and asked that I 
telephone for a nurse, I thought nothing of going and phoning down to Chey- 
enne and getting a nurse for them. And he said that was stirring them up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, would you hold the company re- 
sponsible for his sentiments and strictures? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think, undoubtedly, everybody in Sunrise understands that 
he is more powerful than the superintendent; that he can take money out of 
pay checks against the superintendents orders. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, has he power to dictate the policy of the 
company? 

Dr. McCobkle. In how far 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Outside of medical matters? 

Dr. McCobkle. He is able to dictate the policy of the company in regard to 
financial matters, and in regard to where getting his pay is concerned; and 
people are not able to tell how' much further he dictates the policy of the com- 
pany; but I . believe he does. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That he is the dominating power? 

Dr. McCobkle. That he is the dominating power of the company in Sunrise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That he exercises more power than the superin- 
tendent does? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think undoubtedly he does. I think the company owes it 
to its superintendent at Sunrise — that it is due to his general kindness and 
consideration for the men that there was no strike at Sunrise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the men at Sunrisa organized? 

Dr. McCobkle. The men in the railroad work are organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the miners organized? 

Dr. McCobkle. It is a closed shop against union miners. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. How do the wages, so far as you know, compare 
in that mine with wages in other mines in Wyoming? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, they are decidedly less than the wages of the metal 
miners throughout the West. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us the percentage — any estimate? 

Dr. McCobkle. My estimate is that they are about two-thirds less. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About two-thirds? 

Mr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what is the average wage of the miner in 
Wyoming, outside of this company? 

Dr. McCorkle. Do you mean coal miners? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coal miners. 

Dr. McCobkle. These are iron miners. I have reference now to metal 
mining. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take the metal miners in Wyoming, so far as you 
know. 

Dr. McCorkle. So far as I know, there are almost no metal mines in Wyo- 
ming; but in Colorado and Arizona and Montana, I should say the wages are 
about $3.50 to $4 a day for the kind of work you would get at Sunrise for say, 
for $2.65. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that in reference to figures, it is about one- 
third less? 

Dr. McCorkle. That is what I said; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present yesterday when 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And heard the testimony of Mr. 
Gaddis? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard me quote from Dr. Goodnow? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are familiar with Dr. Goodnow’s attitude in 
the matter of strikes? 

Dr. McCorkle. Not very familiar ; no, sir ; I am not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then let me read it, to refresh your memory — a 
question put to the doctor when he was on the witness stand. Dr. Goodnow, 
as you know, is president of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading) ; 

“ Question. Taking a concrete case, Doctor, taking the case for example, of the 
Colorado situation, and analyzing it, let us see what your counsel in the matter 
would lead to. The governor ordered out the militia in connection with some 
coal strike that took place in Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony there 
as to the cause and effect. The national guardsmen maintain that they fought 
in self-defense, that they were first attacked by the strikers. The strikers deny 
that, and claim that the initiative was taken on the part of the national 
guardsmen, which led to riot. Let us assume for the purpose of our illustration, 
and for the purpose of our analysis, that the workers are correct in their state- 
ment, and that the militia did take the initiative, and did abuse their power, 
and did harass and fire upon innocent people. Your advice and counsel under 
those circumstances to the worker is, take the result? Yield for the time being, 
do not attempt to take the short cut and get immediate redress, but recognize 
the existing authorities and abide by their demand? Let your remedy come 
by use of the ballot; see to it that the commander in chief that is responsible 
for this is either recalled under your recall law or is condemned by public 
Bentiment and not reelected? Do I follow you? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir ; it seems to me that any other advice is going to lead 
to anarchy. It seems to me that the fundamental proposition you have to start 
with is that we must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such thing 
legally as right to restrain the constituted authorities. The right of revolution 
or violence or anything of that sort. We must as civilized men adopt that idea 
or else there is no peace for our Government. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, the short cut to the remedy must 
be condemned? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir ; as I look at it. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. And that it is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancied injuries temporarily than to have chaos prevail? 
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“ Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of the many troubles seems to be the workers 
in the country will never gain anything by any such thing as organized violence. 
The people as a whole condemn it, and they can do^ very much better by pre- 
senting their case as forcibly as it can be to the courts, where that is possible, 
or to the public as a whole.” 

That question was put to Mr. Gaddis, as you will recall, and this was Mr. 
Gaddis’s reply: 

“ I lived in Cincinnati, or near Cincinnati, at the time of the great riots there. 
The courts of Cincinnati were turning out murderers scot-free almost by the 
dozen. There was one colored man there committed a brutal murder in a livery 
stable, and there was scarcely a shadow of a doubt that he was a murderer ; 
and the citizens of Cincinnati went to the music hall in a mass, and that city 
was in the hands of a mob for days. I believe that riot did good. 

‘‘Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are a believer in riots, Dr. Gaddis? 

“Dr. Gaddis. I am in such instances; yes, sir. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you justify rioting? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. I justify clarifying the atmosphere that has become so polluted 
and fetid that a man is asphyxiated in it when he holds his head up.” 

Then there are some intervening questions, and the testimony continues as 
follows : 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, then, despite the fact that you are 
a clergyman, a Christian clergyman, who stands for peace and for law, and 
for order, you would justify resistance to the constituted authorities if, in the 
judgment of a group or an individual, they felt they were not getting a square 
deal at the hands of the constituted authorities? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. In very rare instances I would. Crime is crime, whether it is 
committed with the ermine of a judge or a jury, or anybody else — it is crime. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Would you punish such crime? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. I would certainly try to get them out of power. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if a body of strikers, in their mistaken 
notion of how to get at their rights — ill advised and ill guided and mis- 
directed — should take the short cut and resist the authorities and resort to 
violence, would you punish them for having done so? 

“Dr. Gaddis. If a body of strikers should do that? 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

“ Dr. Gaddis. Well, that would depend on all of the circumstances leading up 
to that expression. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you are thoroughly familiar with the cir- 
cumstances in Colorado, of course. You told us you were there from start to 
finish. Would you punish the strikers who resorted to violence in the State of 
Colorado? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. I would not. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. You would not? 

“ Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. You would let them go scot free? 

“ Dr. Gaddis, Well, I am inclined to think I would.” 

Now, here you have the two extremes; you have the attitude of Dr. Good- 
now, who believes in law and order, aud he tells us that any remedy for indus- 
trial ills is through the ballot ; and here you have the sentiment of Dr. Gaddis, 
whom I think is equally honest in his opinion, who takes the opposite view and 
justifies resort to violence — in other words, justifies the short cut where men 
feel they are not getting what they are entitled to at the hands of the consti- 
tuted authorities. Now, kindly tell us with which of the two gentlemen you 
agree? 

Dr. McCokKLE. I must answer that question at some length, and I hope you 
will bear with me patiently. 

This world, and the various nations of this world, from the earliest history 
we have, has been struggling, so far as most of the inhabitants are concerned, 
toward the establishment of law, has been struggling toward the establishment 
of certain principles, a summary of which is given in the Ten Commandments. 
Law is an expression of those principles, and the great effort that humanity is 
engaged in — one of the greatest efforts it is engaged in is to establish the 
authority of the law and to secure submission to the legally constituted au- 
thorities. 

For a long time in the state of savagery a man thought, if he was put up in 
a place of authority, that he was under no law, but was outside of the law. 
After a while they found out it would not work. If you put a man up in the 
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position of a king or judge, and he went raving crazy, you would not keep 
him; you would not have him as a constituted legal authority. Some of the 
nations left insane people like that go on in their madness and it worked great 
harm, and they found they would have to change that The idea began to 
dawn on the people that the officer himself is subject to the law. 

You remember the old story of King Ahab and Naboth's vineyard ; he wanted 
it, and he was King, and the laws of the land did not restrain him. And King 
Ahab, through the work of Jezebel, went over and, independently of the law, 
took Naboth’s vineyard. And you remember that the prophet said that Ahab 
and his house should be destroyed ; and they brought about the destruction of 
the house of Ahab, applying the idea that even a king ought to be subject to 
the law. 

“ And the King, O Lemuel, shall drink no wine.” That is an expression of 
the same idea. If you are in a position of authority you should be subject to 
the law, the principles laid down in the Ten Commandments. 

We have the same thing with respect to the judiciary. I suppose there is no 
country in the world where the judges are respected so much as they are in 
England. You know how Bacon, as great as he was, allowed some one to give 
him gifts in a case he was judging, and how all England condemned Bacon, 
and he felt it grievously ; and the judges are respected in England to-day on 
account of that. 

As to the judges in this country, the condition is different. We have Judge 
Philips in Kansas City going out on a railroad train furnished by the railroad 
whose case he was judging and Judge Grosscup getting rich while he was a 
judge. The judges are not respected as much in this country as they are in 
England, and they do not have the force and authority with the people, because 
the people say, “You, as judges, are not subject to the principles and the laws 
like you ought to be.” 

In southeastern Colorado you have the coal companies selecting officials, not 
for the purpose of having those officials submissive to the law, not for the pur- 
pose of having those officials give expression to the law or to enforce it, but 
to prevent its enforcement. In other words, you are putting anarchists in the 
positions of officials ; men who do not submit to the law but try to prevent the 
laws from being enforced; and you have the companies employing bodies of 
armed men and those men being enlisted in the militia. 

You have anarchists in authority, men who recognize no law and no principle, 
but who are there and serving the company who is paying them rather than 
enforcing the laws of their State. 

Now, place yourself in that situation ; suppose you are a miner down there 
in Colorado. Here are some anarchists over you, and you try to reach them 
through the laws of your State, as they did in the case of that effort to recall 
that judge at Trinidad, and they stepped in and threw you in jail in violation 
of your rights to act under the law. They are merely anarchists and men who 
are subject to the law no more than a crazy man would be. They come to your 
homes with those men, armed with deadly weapons, and they aim a gun at 
your wife. You say, “ My hands are tied ; this man represents the legally 
constituted authorities.” These anarchists the company has put in to violate 
the law are legally constituted authorities, but they are not observing the law; 
they are violating it; they have begun the violation of the law themselves; and 
you say, “ I can not raise my hands to protect my wife and children; I can not 
do anything to save my home from ruin; I am perfectly helpless, because these 
anarchists who have been put here by the companies to violate the law have 
got the names officials ” ; and you sit down and let your family be killed. If 
you did, I do not think you would do what is right. I think you should oppose 
the anarchists who are put in by these companies to violate the laws of the 
country.- I think it is just as bad for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to under- 
take to destroy the lives of the people, in violation of the laws of the country, 
by men called officials, as it was for King Ahab, who was an officer, to destroy 
the life of Naboth in violation of his country’s laws. And I think that any 
minister who has a sense of justice will say that when the law is being vio- 
lated by the men who pretend to be its exponents, when you have the anarchist 
in the position of an official, and he is there ready to kill your family, and you 
have no other recourse, then it is not only your right but your duty to defend 
yourself by force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand from that, Mr. McCorkle, 
that you are in perfect accord with the opinion expressed by Dr. Gaddis? 
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Dr. McCobkle. I think I am in perfect accord with the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Goodnow'when he said we should work for peace. What I said in my. 
report was that we should execute these men and kill off those persons working 
against our Government in employing this armed force to create that condition. 

I am in sympathy with Dr. Gaddis’s statement that if you were in Colorado 
where you had anarchists set in positions of authority above you and preventing 
your actions which under the laws of the State were guaranteed to you, you 
had a perfect right to stand up against them and defend your family ; and if I 
had been there I should have done everything in my power to defend the lives 
of myself and family and those people being oppressed by the anarchists this 
company was hiring. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you indorse the action of the 
strikers; you think that they were justified in resisting and resorting to force? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think they certainly were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your reason for thinking so is that they were 
being robbed of their rights? 

Dr. McCobkle. My reason for thinking so is that anarchists were in the 
positions of officers, and the laws of the State could not be enforced to protect 
them and save their lives from destruction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you think the way pursued by the strikers 
of Colorado, which we will have to call the “ short cut,” is the most effective 
way of bringing about the change in conditions? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think the only cut is most effective. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the only cut, you say? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes; that is the only cut. I think, when there can be legal 
action taken, that should be done, but when they come into your homes and 
undertake to destroy the lives of your wife and children, then you have no 
alternative, you have no opportunity to do otherwise. The company officials 
who deliberately put men there to violate the law that created a state of 
anarchy, they were the instigators of the men who began the violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then if the strikers were justified in resorting 
to violence, as you have said, I suppose all of the citizens of this country who 
find themselves in the same position would be equally justified? 

Dr. McCobkle. It becomes a man’s duty to stand up for the laws of the 
country and their administration against the men who, by violence, are under- 
taking to overthrow them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A little while ago you asked me to imagine my- 
self a coal miner living under those conditions and being robbed of my civil 
and political rights. I have not been a coal miner, but have lived under 
relatively like conditions. If you are at all familiar with the political condi- 
tions of the State of California, of which State I happen to be a citizen, you are 
doubtless aware of the fact that for 40 long years we had political anarchy 
in that State. The government of the whole Commonwealth was in the palm 
of the hand of the railroad companies, and I, in common with the rest of my 
fellows, was robbed of my political rights. This will illustrate it. I remem- 
ber on one occasion, living in Sacramento, when coming down to the polls to 
vote one morning overhearing a political boss of that community say to one 
of his henchmen, pointing to a friend of mine: “Say, Bill, there is one of those 
purity chaps. He thinks he is going to vote for his candidate, but whether 
he casts his ballot for the Republican candidate or for the Democratic candi- 
date, damn him, he will be voting for my candidate, because I own them 
both.” That was the condition in the State of California for 40 years, and 
we all knew it. 

Dr. McCobkle. Just like Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, from your point of view, you would be 
justified in organizing a vigilante committee and using guns to wipe out the 
political bosses, henchmen, and ward heelers? 

Dr. McCobkle. Did they come into your house with guns and threaten the 
lives of your people? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No. 

Dr. McCobkle. He could, but he didn’t? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was the case; the railroads absolutely con- 
trolled that thing, the judges and the legislature, and no man would even 
think of being elected to the position of dog poundmaster without getting the 
railroad companies to recommend him. 

Dr. McCobkle. I would have done in that case as I did at Sunrise and gone 
to work and got people enough behind me to bring about a change without 
violence. You say they did not come into your house with guns? 
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Commissioner Weinstock. No* 

Dr, MoCobkle. If they had done that, they would not have left me anything 
but force. So long as they withhold force, I withhold force. The trouble in 
Colorado was the company was the first to use force and violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Colorado? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are familiar, are you, with the facts in 
Colorado? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you aware of the fact that the strike was 
called — do you remember, Mr. Walsh? I think it was about the 15th of 
September, if I remember right. 

Chairman Walsh. A little over a week after that — September 23. 

Dr. McCorkle. I think it was September 23. 

Commissioner Weinstock. My recollection of the dates is defective, but I 
remember this: That the strike was declared on the 23d, and we have testi- 
mony in our record, which I think has not been contradicted, that on the 12th 
of September, 10 or 11 days before the strike was declared, the coal miners 
went into the neighboring communities and bought up all the arms and 
ammunition, anticipating there was going to be a scrap and preparing them- 
selves for the scrap. 

Dr. McCorkle. They were doing nothing more than the coal companies were 
doing in buying machine guns and ammunition, were they? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting that the coal companies were doing 
that, it takes two to make a scrap, doesn’t it? 

Dr. McCorkle. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you read the testimony in the case care- 
fully? 

Dr. McCorkle. Before the commission? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; and other commissions. 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir; only a part of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you aware of the fact that at least to my 
mind — I do not know how my fellow commissioners feel in the matter because 
we have not discussed it among ourselves and have reached no conclusion — I 
have yet to be convinced that the representatives of the authorities took the Ini- 
tiative and were the first to fire on the strikers. 

Dr. McCorkle. I do not think it was the representatives of the authorities, 
but the representatives of the coal companies, more or less independently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I think the testimony shows that those who 
took an active part 

Dr. McCorkle (interrupting). Who was the first man killed? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not remember. 

Dr. McCorkle. Gerald Lippiatt ; he was murdered by hired gunmen in the em- 
ploy of the company. Bear in mind, when I said I would not use force until 
they first used force, I did not mean to say I would not keep a gun in the house 
if I knew they are getting guns. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me ask you this question: You are a Christian 
minister, are you not? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You said a little while ago that you were earn- 
ing $1,200 a year? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not say tiiis to flatter you, but because I 
believe it ; I am sure a man with your mentality and character and ability 
could, in some other wulk of life, earn more than $1,200 a year, and I take it 
the difference between what you are earning and what you could earn In other 
walks of life is your contribution to the cause of religion. 

Dr. McCorkle. I want to say that I was offered the superintendency of the 
Neighborhood House at Gary, Ind., paying about $1,300 a year, with the use 
of a house, etc., which amounted to $1,500 or $1,600 a year as compared with 
what I am getting now. I could have gotten a $2,000 position with the Gov- 
ernment, but I am working for the good of the working people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are working in a cause? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that cause is religion? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, there is a difference in wliat is called religion. Mr. 
Bowers and I had a controversy about what religion means. I am working for 
the religion of Christ. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. I take it you are a Christian clergyman? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are preaching Christianity because you 
believe that to be true generally? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you believe what Jesus taught, that those 
things are the things that human kind ought to do? 

Dr. McCorkle. I certainly do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your aim is to have your fellow workers to 
follow in the footsteps of it? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And observe His injunctions; is that right? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe the injunctions that were offered 
b.v Jesus are practical injunctions and should be observed? 

Dr. McCorkle. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would consider yourself derelict in your 
duty, then, if you violated those injunctions, would you not? 

Dr.^ McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that you could not he a consistent Christian 
teacher unless you followed in the footsteps of Jesus and followed out the in- 
junctions laid down by the great Master? 

Dr. McCorkle. That is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then how do you reconcile your statement that 
you would resort to force under circumstances— under such conditions, with 
this statement of the Master, who said, speaking of the law. “ Whosoever shall 
break one of the least of the Commandments and shall teach men so, shall be 
called the least in the Kingdom of Heaven ; hut whosoever shall do and teach 
them shall be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven ” ; and further, “ Resist 
not him that Is evil, but when thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn the 
other also ” ; and furthermore, “A disciple is not above his teacher nor a 
servant above his master.” 

Dr. McCorkle. It is easy to take a part of what Jesus said and leave the rest 
out. “ Resist not him that is evil,” you say ; hut how are you going to interpret 
the act of Jesus in taking the lash and whipping the fellows who were changing 
money in the Temple and overturning the seats of those who were selling doves? 

Another thing Jesus tells His disciples is to let him that hath no money sell 
his cloak and buy a sword ; you will find that in the Gospel of Luke. Now* as I 
look at it, it is this way : Jesus was trying to teach His disciples to work for the 
good of mankind. I have no doubt that Jesus would have used strong measures 
if He could have gotten His disciples to have the right spirit. But you know 
that on the way to Jerusalem, just before He was crucified, the disciples quar- 
reled among themselves as to who should have the biggest place. It does not 
do any good to turn out one body of men and put in another when that is their 
viewpoint. Jesus was in favor of force when it took force to secure justice, 
but He wanted His disciples to seek for peace. 

Half of the quarrels in the world arise from the fact that the first time you 
are hit you are ready for a scrap. Jesus said, when your enemies smite you on 
one cheek you should turn the other, but I do not think He meant that you 
should make a windmill of yourself and go around 

(Witness here interrupted by applause and laughter.) 

Chairman Walsh. Let us have order, please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, then, that Jesus was self- 
contradictory ; that His own utterances can be used against Him; that He 
preached one thing and did another; that when He said you must obey the 
law and respect it that He did not mean it, and when He said you should preach 
nonresistance He did not mean it? 

Dr. McCorkle. I do not think Jesus was self-contradictory; I do not think 
I am self-contradictory In trying to do anything I could. I think I would help 
Mr. Rockefeller or any official of the Coal & Iron Co. if they were suffer- 
ing and needed it as quickly as I would anybody else ; but when they are guilty 
of treason and when their action is costing the lives of thousands or millions 
of people and there is no other way of restraining them, and they provoke vio- 
lence that destroys practically every possible relief, then I would say I would 
prosecute them, not because I am angry with them or want to punish them, 
but because I want to protect the lives of the people, because there is no safety. 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. Who would be the executioner? 

Dr. McCobkxe, The men who were in control, power, and authority. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me see if I understand you right; you say, 
that if a mining company should practice anarchy and control those things ; 
that is, put their own officials into certain places, not with the intention of 
observing the law, but with the intention of violating the law, that would be 
a case of treason in your opinion? 

Dr. McCorkle. I said hiring a private army is treason ; the other is treason, 
but not as bad as hiring a private army. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And those who commit that kind of treason ought 
to be punished? 

Dr. McCorkle. I did not say I thought they ought to be punished ; I do not 
think they ought to be punished. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would you do? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think that we can have peace without it going that far, 
by trying to get people who want peace and justice to stand together and re- 
strain them peaceably and get them to turn tlieir talents in the right direction. 
They have great talents and ability, and I would not execute them as long 
as peace and safety could be secured without it ; but my statement was that 
if their action ends in war, then you have come to the point where you can no 
longer deal with them on peaceable terms. They know exactly what the out- 
come of their acts will be; if they plunge the country into war then they must 
be executed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who should execute them? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, if there ever comes war in this country, it would be 
well for the people on the other side to remember that the first struggle will 
he won by the workingmen, and then their officers, after a fair trial, should 
execute every one of these men before they got to quarreling among themselves, 
because as you know, and every student of history knows, if the workmen get 
control it will not be long before they will quarrel among themselves as to 
who should have the biggest places. And so I say that the first thing and the 
big thing we want to work for is peace without any war and execute no one; 
but if war conies, I am confident that the workingmen will he on top at the 
end of the first struggle, and every man who is guilty of hiring those private 
armies must he executed, for it is treason ; so they will have no chance to come 
back after the working people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Evidently I have not been able to make myself 
clear. Let us take this concrete case and assume that what you have said is 
true. Let us assume thqt some mining company in Colorado did unlawfully 
hire gunmen. 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And let us assume that those gunmen ; that the 
actions of those gunmen did lead to riot, and that it was a treasonable act; 
how would you go about punishing those who had committed the treason, the 
conditions as they are to-day? 

Dr. McCorkle. With the conditions as they are to-day, T would put them in 
some sort of a hospital where they would not have a chance to get out again. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Who would have the power to do that? 

Dr. McCorkle. I would get possession of the State government in Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you get possession of the State gov- 
ernment in Colorado? 

Dr. McCorkle. By going down there and working among the people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you do it by force or educational methods? 

Dr. McCorkle. By telling the truth, instead of sending out bulletins like 
Mr. Lee has. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you do that through the ballot or bullet? 

Dr. McCorkle. Through the ballot, every time ; I would never use force until 
the other fellow used it first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are starting out, of course, on the theory 
that In this case the force was used first on the side of the operators. 

Dr. McCorkle. It was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your foundation for making that statement 
is what? 

Dr. McCorkle. My foundation for making that statement is their employment 
of these armed — of these so-called detectives — and arming them with deadly 
weapons. It is a very different proposition for me to arm myself to protect 
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my family and for another man, or me, to hire some stranger who may be ready 
to commit murder— to hire him and put a. deadly weapon in his hands. When 
I have the weapon in my hands I am going to Use judgment and not shoot until 
it is necessary, but when he has the weapon in his hands he is going to shoot or 
raise some kind of trouble in order to keep himself in a job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, I want to be sure that I get your 
position right. Taking this very case in Colorado, your statement in brief is as 
follows: There was trouble between the miners and the mine operators. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Relating to wages or working hours or working 
conditions in the closed shop. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That that difference led to a strike. 

Dr. McCobkle. It did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the men refused to work under the conditions 
named by the company, and the company refused to meet the conditions named 
by the workers. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And there was a hung jury. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the men exercised their rights and privilege 
and withdrew from the employment of the company. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the company then went out and employed 
gunmen. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. And that these men, either before or 
after the company employed gunmen, went out and armed themselves. 

Dr. McCobkuc. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And it led to a conflict. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In which blood was shed and lives were lost and 
property ruined. 

Dr. McCobkle. That Is it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that under those circumstances you would 
justify the strikers in having resorted to force. 

Dr. McCobkle. Under the circumstances when the other men came as ag- 
gressors into their homes in violation of the law, with anarchists holding those 
positions instead of law-abiding citizens, then I justify force if it was necessary 
to save their families from violence, when that was* the last thing and only 
thing left. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You not only do that, I take. it. but when you 
say that, I assume that you assume that the operators took the initiative and 
were the aggressors when it came to real action. 

Dr. McCobkle. I believe it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I further take it that your attitude is that when 
the strikers saw that the company were employing gunmen, or strike breakers, 
that they were justified in going out and providing themselves with arms and 
ammunition. 

Dr. McCobkle. They certainly were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They had a right to anticipate that these gunmen 
would use their arms and ammunition against them, armed or unarmed. 

Dr. McCobkle. That was the very tiling that they were buying them for; 
they didn’t want the gunmen to catch them unawares. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the Colorado strikers were warranted in doing 
that, I take It that you do not regard them as any specially privileged class. 

Dr. McCobkle. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you would not give them any privilege that 
you would not other groups of men? 

Dr. McCobkle. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know that there are groups of men that have 
grievances all over the country? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The I. W. W.’s tell us that they have them. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir; I have worked enough to know there are all kinds 
of grievances. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. The Socialists and anarchists have their griev- 
ances? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if they did exactly what the strikers did in 
Colorado, you would have condoned it? 

Dr. McCobkle. If they were situated as the strikers were in Colorado, with 
men that were not subject to the law any more than a crazy man is, setting in 
the seat of authority, with men with deadly weapons, men with no principle, 
men that were out for murder standing over them and threatening their lives, 
and the lives of their families, they would be justified, and you, Mr. Wein- 
stock, I would commend, if you defended your family in the same way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the methods pursued by the Colo- 
rado strikers in gaining what they believed to be their rights was a method, 
and a more acceptable method, than the people pursued in California in getting 
their right? There was plenty of bloodshed in the history of California; if 
you or I as a voter went to the primary election and attempted to assert our 
right, and attempted to cast our ballot as we wanted to have it, and should wait 
until the ballots were counted, we would go away with a broken head. Now, 
we labored under these disabilities; we had political anarchy for 40 years, 
but by doing the very things that you have suggested, by education, by agita- 
tion, we eliminated the sinners, we eliminated the anarchy, so that to-day the 
State of California, for example, is the brightest and truest political democracy. 
The government is in the hands of the people that operate it wisely ami intelli- 
gently and economically. You think from your line of reasoning, if I am to 
apply it, that the people of California made a mistake, that 10 or 20 or 30 years 
ago they ought to have used the bullet and driven out the anarchists? 

Dr. McCobkle. I don’t see that your case presents a parallel at all. In the 
first place, a man can take a bump on his head or a few bruises, it is not 
threatening his life or the lives of his family in most cases, but here is another 
thing. You could have gotten enough men together to have gone to the elec- 
tion in a body so that the other fellow could not have beaten you probably. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; they had the machinery. 

Dr. McCobkle. And what you say there has been going on in Colorado right 
along and has been for years and years, but if they had come to your home or 
place of business, and every other place, and had threatened your life and the 
lives of your family, then I think you would have had to do something. The 
strikers of Colorado had borne peaceably the violence that you are speaking 
of for years and years, but when it got outside of the matter of election day 
and had become a matter of life and death, they defended themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock; you 
will please resume the stand then. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock, the commission took an adjournment until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTEBNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McCorkle, please? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The substance of your answers to the questions 
I put this morning, Mr. McCorkle, as I gather it, is that in the case of the 
Colorado strikers you justify their resistance and their resorting to violence 
because, in your opinion, it was the last resort? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir 

Commissioner Weinstock. That they had no alternative? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That politically the State was in the hands of 
political anarchists, and that no hope and no redress could be looked for from 
that channel? Did I understand you right? 

Dr. McCobkle. I was endeavoring, just before we closed, to make it clear 
that the position that was mentioned in California, where you had merely 
violence in your political work, at your elections, and the position in Colorado, 
where there was violence both in your effort to express yourself politically 
and your Industrial work, indicates a different situation, and that Colorado is 
a place where the conditions are extreme, and where violence was justified as 
resistance to men that were anarchists, who were not themselves submitting to 
the law. . _ 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from that you make it a point to inform 
yourself of conditions there, and followed this struggle as it went along? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir; in Colorado. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Then being well informed on the subject, will you 
be good enough to tell us what constitutional method the strikers followed 
before they went the limit of strike and resistance? 

Dr. McCobkle. I would not undertake to present that, because while I am 
assured perfectly in my own mind, I was not a man in the field, and there 
were men testifying before this commission that must have been acquainted 
with the steps taken. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not understand you correctly then. 
I had gotten the impression from what you said a few minutes ago that you 
had informed yourself and was posted on the conditions there? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think that I know what the conditions were fairly well, but 
I don’t want to give in testimony my understanding of it, when I think there 
are men whom the commission could call who would give it far better than 
I can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know, for example, whether the strikers 
before they struck and before they went the limit, whether they called, for 
example, upon the governor to investigate the conditions under which they 
were laboring? 

Dr. MoCorkle. The governor to investigate the conditions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir ; before they resorted to the extreme 
measure? 

Dr. McCorkle. As I understand, they endeavored to get the operators to 
meet with them, and consider the trouble, and it was impossible to do it. 
Now 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Do you know of anything that they 
did? Pardon me, I thought you had finished. 

Dr. McCorkle. No ; in regard to the governor, it is very little use to try to 
get an officer that docs not want to do what is right to help you to get justice. 
I know a community in the State of Montana where the judge and liveryman 
in the town and a State senator and two other men were banded together and 
committed very serious crimes, and yet nobody could get any redress. In one 
case, where a trial was in progress, and indisputable evidence arose, the judge 
turned the jury loose for three days, and when he called them together again 
conviction was impossible. This same judge, a man in my congregation told 
me that he had sat on a jury under this same judge, and every day for 21 days 
that he sat on the jury that the judge was drunk, and one day he fell out of 
his chair. Conditions in the West make it useless to attempt an appeal to the 
authorities. You have to get different authorities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know, aside from endeavoring to 
come to an understanding with the operators and getting a hearing at the 
hand of the mine operators, you don’t know of any effort that was brought on 
the part of the strikers before they went the limit, to pursue constitutional 
methods? 

Dr. McCorkle. In settling tlielr grievances? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McCorkle. I think I do know a good many cases of that kind. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Fitch was out there in Colorado making investigations about 
three or four years ago, there was an accident happened just when he ar- 
rived there — killing three men. The workingmen wanted the coroner to in- 
vestigate, but the coroner said he would not do it. He made no investigation. 
You appeal to an officer, and you can not get a response. There were some 
men, the State labor commissioners, I believe, I don’t remember their official 
titles just exactly now, but they went to these fields and found what the 
conditions were, and finally were shut out, contrary to law, by some of these 
men in the closed camps— the company officials or company superintendents. 
The officers of the law that were with the company would not do anything, 
and the officers of the law opposed to the company were not allowed even to 
come in, as I understand it. 

. Commissioner Weinstock. This accident, that you spoke of happening when 
Mr. Fitch was there, happened three or four years ago? 

Dr McCobk le . Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to confine our discussion, if you don’t 
mind, to this particular strike, and I want to ask you again whether, of your 
own knowledge, you know of anything that the strikers did along constitutional 
lines to have their wrongs righted before they went the limit? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have heard that they did, and I have papers at home pre- 
senting a number of things. I remember them, but not definitely enough to give 
them in testimony now. 



Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you say a number of them? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Can’t you remember some of them? 

Dr, McCobkle. I don’t think so. 1 read the list at the time ; but I wouldn’t 
undertake to give them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yet you said a little while ago — you made 
the statement that you thought these men were justified in doing what they 
did, because they had exhausted every other avenue — and I am sure you 
would not have made such a statement without knowing what you were talking 
about. 

Dr. McCobkle. I am sure they exhausted every other avenue. They had a 
perfect right to go on strike, they were committing no offense to go on strike. 
It is something guaranteed them under the law of the State, and, well, Mr. 
Farr, if you will remember, swore in about 320 men as deputy sheriffs. He 
did not arm them. I believe he testified before your commission that he sup- 
posed the coal company armed them. He testified also that they might have 
been murderers, right from their criminal operations when lie put them in, but 
he didn’t know who to put in. He put in, I suppose, the men he was told to. 
He did that long before the strike began. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The justification came in resorting to violence and 
resisting the authorities, as you point out, was due to the fact that politically 
the State of Colorado was in a state of anarchy? 

Dr. McCobkle. Just that question again, please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the justification for resorting to violence and 
resisting the authorities was due to the fact, as you pointed out, that they 
could hope for no redress in any other direction, because the State was in a 
state of anarchy? 

Dr. McCobkle. You are mistaken when you say that I said that. I stated 
not only was the State in the hands of political anarchists, men that did not 
obey or submit to the law, but they had gone further, and had hired a private 
army, and were threatening the lives of those people with violence. When 
the State is merely in the hands of political anarchists, I don’t believe in vio- 
lence. I discriminate between your condition in California and in Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, in Colorado, you had the California con- 
dition with the plus? 

Dr. McCobkle. With the plus of murders — men from the Mexican revolu- 
tion; everywhere that they could he gathered up, men who were willing to he 
sold for a price to murder people. They were down there to intimidate those 
people and kill people in their homes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the outlook for the immediate future politi- 
cally was such that there was no hope to be sought for along those lines? 

Dr. McCobkle. No hope at all ; as I understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the last State election in 
Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkle. Somewhat. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, of course, that Mr. Carlson, who had 
been district attorney in the northern district, in w T hieh the strike had been 
going on since 1010, and who stood on a law-and-order platform, was elected 
by a majority of 37,000 over Senator Patterson, ex-United States Senator Pat- 
terson, who was a man of rare attainment, high character, and uncommon 
ability, but whose sympathies had been with the strikers? Therefore, Carlson 
was elected seemingly by a majority of 37,000, and I have not heard one 
whisper of any political scandal being connected with that election. You doubt- 
less are aware of the fact that Attorney Farrar, a Democrat — Mr. Carlson was 
a Republican — was elected by a similar majority, showing clearly that the peo- 
ple voted as they wanted to vote, and were not influenced by any boss or politi- 
cal control. If you have heard any whisper, indicating any political scandal 
during that election, you have heard something that I have not heard, and I 
have had opportunity of hearing it, when I was in Colorado, recently and dis- 
cussed this matter with a great many citizens. 

Furthermore, you are probably also aware that despite the strenuous efforts 
of the so-called interests, the recent legislative body of Colorado passed what is 
known as the welfare commission law, the workmen’s compensation Jaw, and 
the public inquiry act. Every one of these, the so-called interests, have for 
many years been hostile to. 

Now, in view of these facts, don’t you think you are mistaken when you said 
that the political situation in Colorado was hopeless, and that there was no 
likelihood of anything but political anarchy continuing to reign? 
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Dr. McCoekle. The political situation in Colorado is somewhat difficult to 
understand by people who are not conversant with the lives of the people in 
Colorado and with the actual state of them. 

I remember a few years ago when I was working in the harvest field, just 
after I graduated from college, I went to the harvest fields in Kansas, and I 
remember the fellow who was working alongside of me in the harvest field, 
he was from the Colorado mines. He had not voted but 12 times at the last 
election, and he said a good many he knew had voted more times than that. 
He told me this, and I think there is no doubt but what he was telling the 
truth and he had voted 12 times in the election, and I don’t think it created 
much of a scandal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At this recent election? 

Dr. McCorkle. Not at this last election, but that is the state of mind in a 
good many communities in the State of Colorado. A man that will vote 12 
times, it won’t make much of scandal, but I suppose if he voted 120 times it 
might. Now,, another thing is that Colorado is composed of people that get 
their livelihood from very diverse sources. I have worked on a ranch in Colo- 
rado, and mingled with them, and I know their knowledge of people that work 
in the mines is almost nothing, and, of course, when the coal companies had 
control of the State under Gov. Ammons, they were piling up debts on the 
farmers, which the fanners had to pay, through the taxes, and the farmers 
were very restless about having to pay those taxes, and they were, no doubt, 
a number of them, influenced to vote in favor of the present order, the present 
governor and legislature, because tliey thought maybe they could cut out the 
tax bills that they were going to have to pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you sufficiently familiar 

Dr. McCorkle. Familiar with what? 

Chairman Walsh. Were you going to say something else, Mr. McCorkle? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please finish it. 

Dr. McCorkle. Not only do you have fanners there that are working dif- 
ferently, but there was a big question of prohibition in the last election in 
Colorado. There were many people that have just as much right to believe in 
not having prohibition as I or you might believe in having it. and those people 
seem to have influenced the Democratic convention to make a declaration in 
favor of retaining the saloons in Colorado, or something of that sort, and 
Mr. Patterson had to bear the brunt of that. Now, after that was done, a 
systematic effort was made by all of these various companies that were profit- 
ing by the saloons, to get a prohibition vote, and even the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. worked for prohibition. Not as I understand it, because they wanted 
prohibition, but because they were so vitally involved in this political struggle, 
that if they lost they felt that they would have to yield to the strike. 

In fact, a man told me to whom Mr. Bowers spoke personally, that Mr. 
Bowers told him that they would have been defeated in Colorado if they had 
not carried that election. I have heard they spent $2,000,000 on the strike and 
in the election, I don’t know the part they spent on the election, but I fancy 
a very large part of the strike and election expenses went there, because they 
said unless they carried the election, Mr. Bowers said, unless they carried the 
election, they would lose the strike. 

Now, they got behind the prohibition vote in order to bring things about in 
favor of prohibition, to vote for their side, and as I look upon this election, 
it is an election that was carried by means of that prohibition vote, in addi- 
tion to urging the tax question among farmers, who were not informed as to 
conditions in the mines. A lot of bulletins were sent out to deceive the people. 
A man that Was informed, and had studied in school like I had, and who would 
pick up those bulletins, he would realize the falsehood in them. We got a bulle- 
tin saying that, for instance, Mother Jones was getting $40 a day, and some 
of them were getting $80 and $90 a day ; it was claimed that it had come from 
the report of the treasurer of the United Mine Workers. I knew that it was 
not so. It was not long after that that I saw he article in the Survey, taking 
the actual figures from the treasurer’s report, showing that to get the figures 
they had taken the salary and expenses of the man for a whole year, and added 
that together, and called it salary, and then had taken the expense in a 
second time, and published in their bulletin that this was what the treasurer’s 
report showed that they got for nine weeks’ work. Men that made them, had 
the figures before them, and people that can do that, can deceive the people of 
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Colorado In an election. Those falsehoods were circulated among the people. 
It was shown to be false in the Survey. Mr. Welborn, according to the testi- 
mony, In the paper admitted that it was untrue on the stand, but still the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not rectify it. I have a large number of them, 
and there is that false bulletin in there, without any explanation. They waited 
until after the election, along in the winter, and finally I got a bulletin saying 
that they were misinformed, and that what they were now stating were the 
correct figures, and they gave the report as it was correctly. 

There is a policy of deception carried on like that, and it will deceive the 
people until they get their eyes open as to what kind of regard a man has for 
the truth. I expect the bulletins at least to adhere to the truth. For instance, 
they said here is what the strikers have sent out to the people of Colorado, a 
call to rebellion. Now, the heading of that was not a call to rebellion, but a 
call to arms, and an appeal to arms in defense of their homes, and not to un- 
dertake to overthrow any government. They headed that falsely, and there 
are lots of other things that I know that are false, but they will be brought 
out some day. Men that can take the trouble, with the figures before them, 
on a page like that, and turn them around and make something else out of it 
and put it before the people, some of these days the farmers and all will know 
what regard they have for the truth, and then the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
will have to spend more than $2,000,000. 

Commissioner Harriman. In the election that Commissioner Weinstock men- 
tioned, if there had been three parties, Democrat, Progressive, and Socialist in 
the election of Gov. Carlson over Senator Patterson, what would have been the 
result? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think there would have been a majority in favor of Gov. 
Carlson, anyhow, if all of the votes had been counted, but there is no question 
but what the division had this much to do with it, that they prevented those 
people from working together to get the votes, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does not this fact remain, that the legislature 
passed a workmen’s compensation act, which was in response to a demand on 
the part of the workers, that they knew that the employers were against it, 
and could they have passed that workmen’s compensation act if the mine own- 
ers had owned the legislature? 

Dr. McCorkle. The Colorado B"uel & Iron Co. know very well that they can 
not own all of the legislatures in Colorado, and they know that the time is com- 
ing when political control will pass out of their hands. They have been doing 
in Colorado, I suppose, much like at Sunrise. It has been the custom at Sunrise 
that when a man got injured they would have him sign a release, releasing 
the company from all liability, and they wanted him to sign this release to the 
company before they would go ahead with their treatment, and when he did 
sign it they went ahead with his treatment, and I understand that they gave 
first aid beforehand ; but while a man was needing help they demanded it, and 
in the last two or three years they have gotten this? the foreigners have 
learned that under the State law they don’t have to sign it, and have refused 
to almost unanimously, in the last two or three years. Now, in southern Colo- 
rado they have not been paying damages, and sometimes when the political 
control passes out of the hands of these companies and if they have not the 
workmen’s compensation law there will be an immense lot of damages and 
claims that they will have to pay. If they have a law like that to protect 
them, they will not have to pay them and it will limit the amount that they 
can be sued for. They are wise enough to see what is coming. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the mining conditions at this time in 
Colorado, Mr. McCorkle? Would you say that the State is still in the hands of 
political anarchists? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think it is. I am not -sure about the governor. I think they 
probably took a better man for governor than they wanted, because of the fact 
that they were afraid if they didn’t get him they wouldn’t get anything at all. 
The fact that he vetoed the act of the legislature trying to abolish the courts 
of Judge Lindsey, who presides over the children’s court— Judge Lindsey, who 
has done so much for the children— the fact that Gov. Carlson vetoed it, shows 
me that he had a little bit of Independence, and that they did not actually rule 
him so thoroughly and so absolutely as they have ruled men before and as 
they have hoped to do with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I suppose the governor of Colorado, as is the 
case of the governors in most of the States, is the real dominating power, 
isn’t he? 
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Dr. McCobkle. The governor of Colorado is the highest authority. As I 
understand, he has not all the powers that governors have in some of the other 
States. I think, for instance, if I remember rightly, in the matter of pardoning, 
he has not the liberty governors have in other States. I would not be sure 
about that, but I believe that is true. But he is the chief executive. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Would you call him a political anarchist? 

Dr. McCobkle. I said I did not know, but the fact that he vetoed the bill to 
get rid of Judge Lindsey leads me to hope he is not. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Then, do you know in what part of the administra- 
tion the so-called political anarchy still remains? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think it resides in the legislature. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Despite the laws which that legislature passes, 
such as the workmen’s compensation law, the creation of a welfare board, and 
the passage of the public inquiry act — you think, despite that progressive 
work, most of it in response to the demands of the workers, that the Legislature 
of Colorado is still a body of political anarchists? 

Dr. McCobkle. The amount of good that those measures will do the working 
people is negligible as long as the government remains in the hands of the coal 
company. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What is your ground for saying that the govern- 
ment of Colorado to-day remains in the hands of the coal company? 

Dr. McCobkle. Because every bill the coal company wanted, even to the bill 
abolishing Judge Lindsey’s court — they hate Judge Lindsey like poison — even 
the bill to abolish Judge Lindsey’s court was passed through the legislature. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It is your opinion, is it, then, that no act could 
have been passed in the legislature unless it met with the approval of the coal 
company ? 

Dr. McCobkle. In my opinion, everything that passed that legislature was 
passed with the concurrence of the coal companies. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And you believe that the workmen’s — and you 
believe that those political anarchists passed such legislation as the welfare 
commission, the workmen’s compensation act, and the public inquiry act? 

Dr. McCobkle. They certainly would. They all want to get the name of 
having done something for the people without giving them the goods. It is a 
very nice thing to give them a good law. They have had lots of good laws, as 
Mr. Gaddis testiiied yesterday, in Colorado. But, then, the companies have 
control of the officers and are able to ignore the laws. Now, why shouldn’t 
they give us welfare commission and public inquiry act and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws? And if they have got the officers, whenever they see fit, they 
will give us some more nice laws on the statute books, and they can go out to 
the other States and say, “ See, here is what we are doing for Colorado.” 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In other words, you have no confidence in the in- 
tegrity of purpose on the part of the present administration of Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkle. I am afraid I haven’t any. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrimun has a question or two she would like to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Habriman. Mr. McCorkle, I would like to ask you, if a work- 
man has a right to quit his job when he wants to, why would you say the em- 
ployer has not the right to discharge workmen when he wants to? 

Dr. McCobkle. That question, I believe, was brought out and was given yes- 
terday when Dr. Gaddis was testifying. 

Nearly all industry is cooperative. It means that a good many men work 
together. Of course, it is possible for a man who is trained to plan and to 
manage business, never to manage any industry except the industry he has 
got the brawn and skill to furnish the labor to operate. And any man with 
brawn and skill may never go into 'business he has not brains enough to 
manage. 

But most of us furnish either brawn and skill or we furnish education and 
the talents of management, and perhaps some money for operation. Now, here 
is the situation: Not only does the employer and the company owning the 
business make an investment in a given point, but the people who are work- 
ing there have an actual investment. At Sunrise, Wyo., I think the average 
cost of a man leaving there and getting another job would be more than $100; 
I should say $200 per man on an average. They have got their household 
goods, which must be sold at a sacrifice, or moved at a high cost for freight. 
They have got all kinds of sacrifices to make when they give up their job. 
So that the workingman, even though he does not directly own an Interest 
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111 the plant, has a property right in the community. The employer, too, has 
property rights there. There is no use to go over that. We all admit that 
he has. Now, in working together, men with brawn and skill — labor, as we 
call it — on the one hand, and the men with the talent and training for the man- 
agement of business on the other — employers, or whatever we may be pleased 
to call them— get into disputes as to how much of the returns from the indus- 
try as a whole are to go to the workingman in the way of wages and shop 
comforts and things of that sort, and how much are to go to the employer or 
the manager or the company in profits. 

Well, there are six things that can be done. 

The workingman can say, or the workingmen, working for the company, 
can say, “ We will quit and go somewhere else and get us a job where we 
can make a living;” or the employer can say, “I will quit; take my money 
and go somewhere else and invest it, and start up an industry and make a 
living there.” We say that the employee has a perfect right to quit and go 
somewhere else if he wants to. We say that the employer has a perfect right 
to take his investment and go somewhere else if he wants to. 

Or, again, the dispute may involve so many men that it is not convenient 
for them to move elsewhere and seek to invest or secure work. Then the 
workman can say, “ We will just stop work until we get this point settled. 
We are not going to go off and leave and hunt another job, but we are just 
going to stop work and wait until we come to an agreement. We do not 
feel that we can live at the present basis, but we believe that an agreement 
can be reached on a basis on which we can live.” Or the employer — the com- 
pany or its management can say, “ Here, we are not getting enough out of this. 
We can’t afford to go on as it is. We will quit work and close down the shop 
and wait until we can come to some kind of an agreement on which we can 
go on with the work. We don’t want to go somewhere else and invest. We 
want to stay.” We say they both have a right to do that. 

Now, of course, the subsidiary provisions under both of those heads occur. 
For instance, the employer, the company manager, may say, “ Well, if you 
fellows don’t want to work I will send off and get some strikebreakers that 
will work until you get ready to work ; ” or, on the other hand, the workmen 
may get together and say, “ Here, this industry ought to be going on. We will 
just have somebody put in here to manage this plant until the employers get 
ready to operate it themselves.” I believe that was done at Cincinnati in the 
ice plants, when they closed down here about two or three years ago — that 
they actually, by official actions. — it was not by the workingmen themselves; 
it was not a private matter like the employer assumes to do when he gets 
the strike breakers; but it was going through the regular channels of govern- 
ment. They did have a manager appointed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean for a municipal plant? 

Dr. McCorklk. No; private plants, where the men were on strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What did the government have to do with that? 

Dr. McCorkle. It was a health proposition. I remember reading about it at 
the time, but I have not spoken about it for a long time. The city health 
authorities, through the city administration, appointed managers for those ice 
plants and said to the men, “ Here are your jobs, go ahead and work until the 
employers get ready to go to work.” Just the same proposition as the em- 
ployer bringing in a strike breaker, only in that case it was done through 
legal channels, and not as a private act. Now, those are the next two con- 
siderations — third and fourth — with possible variations. 

Then in the next place it is possible for the employer, the company manager, 
to say to the working man, “ I don’t like the way you are working. I don’t 
like the wages I am giving you,” or give no reason at all — I think Mr. Wein- 
stock asked Mr. Gaddis about that— to give no reason at all for the discharge,* 
but just say to the men, “Here, get out of here. We don’t want you here.” 
“ Get out of here. I am going to put somebody else in your place.” And the 
workingman has an Investment there. It maybe will cost him $300 or maybe 
$500 to move from that place elsewhere and get work. He has property Inter- 
ests in the district, and he has got to sell them and he can’t move them. He 
can’t get value for them. And if there are a number of workingmen discharged 
at once, there is no sale for their individual homes, and they have got to sacri- 
fice them, and their household goods, too, that they can not carry with them. 
A great many quitting at once, those goods become almost worthless. Their 
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property rights are ignored. They are driven out of the community, and sent 
elsewhere. And they destroy the property rights that the workingman has in 
the community. Or it is possible for the workingman to say to the company 
manager or to the company, “We are not satisfied with the way you are 
managing this business, and are not satisfied with the way you treat us,” 
and it is possible for them to say, “ Here, we don’t have to give any reason, 
but we don’t want you here at all. We want somebody else to manage this 
business,” and make the manager of the company or the stockholders, or some 
of them or all of them move out and turn the business over to somebody else. 
Now, in that case, the employers’ property rights would be disregarded, and it 
would be made to suffer loss just like the workingman has to do if he is dis- 
charged. 

Now, it is my position that when the workingman is discharged without a 
just reason it is just as wrong morally and just as wrong legally, if justice 
were incorporated in our laws like it is going to be — it is just as wrong morally 
and as wrong legally for a workingman’s property rights to be destroyed — 
say $50,000 or $100,000 worth of property — suppose there are a thousand men 
working in a place and they have all got to pull out and move when they don’t 
feel like going to live at any other place, and they are discharged without any 
reason, and they have all got to move, and that would mean, at $100 per man 
for a thousand men, $100,000, or at $200 apiece, $200,000. A large part of that 
is destroyed for those men, from the fact of their being discharged. And I 
hold that the State has a right to step in and say, “ Here,” to the employer, 
“ you have got no right to discharge these men without just and sufficient rea- 
son. They have property rights in this community, and we will protect them, 
and let them stay here.” Or it may say to the workingman, when he wants 
to drive the employer out, or wants to drive the company manager out, “ This 
company has a property right here. They are living in the community and 
working here, and have property rights. Now, you can’t drive them out. You 
have got to give a good and sufficient reason before you can have the manage- 
ment of this company changed.” 

As I see it, there are just six propositions, and the difference between the 
right of a man — the rule works both ways in each case. Where you bring up 
the case of the workingman who quits of his own free will, and goes somewhere 
else to work, and the employer who quits business of his own free will and 
goes somewhere else and invests in industries, the rule works both ways. 

Now, in the case where they could work, where the employees quit work, 
which is what we call a strike, and they say, “We won’t work until they get 
this question settled.” On the other hand, the employer, when he closes the 
shop down, says, “ I am not making enough money, and I won’t work until I 
can ” ; there the rule works both ways, and what is right for one is right for 
the other. 

Now, where one undertakes, without assigning any reason, to destroy the 
property rights of the other — where the employer says to the employee, “ Here, 
get out of here. Sell what you can, or anything, I don’t care, just so you get out 
of here,” he destroys the property rights of that employee. There the State 
has a right to step in and say, “ Here, you can’t do that.” Or, if on the other 
hand, the employees say to the employer or to the management of the com- 
pany, “ We don’t want you here and don’t have to give any reason. Get out 
of here,” why, the State has a right to step in and say, “ You are wronging 
these men. You are destroying their property rights.” And so the rule works 
both ways. I think Mr. Weinstock will find that answers the question that he 
put to Mr. Gaddis yesterday. 

Commissioner Habbiman. You feel that the employer should retaiD a man 
regardless of his fitness for the job? 

1 Dr. McCobklk. I most certainly think that neither an employer who is not 
fit to manage the business, nor a workingman who is not fit to do the work, 
ought to be retained. I think the State ought to provide for removing meD 
who are unfit for business on both sides. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Well, who is to be the judge of the fitness? 

Dr. McCobkle. The judge of the fitness must be some disinterested third 
party; ought to be. 

Commissioner Habbiman. As things are at present there is no such system? 

Dr. McCobkle. There has been nothing created to adjust these difficulties 
so far. We allow the employer to destroy the property rights of the working- 
man, and nothing is said ; but the workingman to-day is not allowed to destroy 
the property rights of the employer. Of course the I. W. W. people lielieve 
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tbat the workingman ought to be free to destroy the rights of the employer 
when they want to, and set up somebody else without giving a reason. In my 
opinion, it would be far better to have a fair presentation of the situation 
before an impartial court; and by that I do not mean a court that is made 
up of anurchists, as I said — anarchists like you have got in Colorado — people 
that do not submit to the law and do not look for justice; but it should be a 
number of men who are fair and qualified to speak their opinion, and submit 
to them the question of the discharge of the employees, or the discharge of the 
management, either one, to those persons. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Would a system of collective bargaining answer 
that purpose in industry? 

Dr. McCorkle. The effort to work between the labor unions on the one hand 
as an organization and the employers on the other? As I understand, that is 
what you mean by “ collective bargaining ”? 

Commissioner Harbiman. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McCorkle. I think the system of collective bargaining has been the 
nearest approach to it. What we have gotten out of collective bargaining 
after all, as in the settlement of the coal strike, or in the mediation on the 
railroads, has been a board of arbitration, to whom these questions are actually 
referred. We are just beginning to feel our way in regard to the employers* 
discharge of the workingmen. Now, there has been nothing developed for 
workingmen’s discharge of the employer who is not fit to manage the business ; 
and I think the gentlemen on this commission, and, in fact, everyone here will 
say, that they have seen some employers or managers of business who they 
thought were not fit to do it, and needed to be turned off just as bad as unfit 
workmen. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Mr. McCorkle, why do you think the workmen 
are so anxious to maintain the unions? 

Dr. McCorkle. Labor unions? 

Commissioner Harbiman. Yes. 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, I think I have been through this experience more or 
less myself. I was very much afraid of unions, like a good many people on the 
farm are, when I was a boy. I thought they needed to be guided awfully closq. 

My study in college showed me some of the work the unions were doing for 
the welfare of the people. Then I got out and went to work in industries that 
were not organized. I went out on farms among the hoboes, as they are 
called — the fellows that wander from place to place aud work in the harvest 
fields. I went into ditches and dug ditches and spent some months in Kansas 
and North Dakota. These men are nonunion men. Some had been union 
men in other trades. Many of them had never been in touch with the unions. 

I had not worked there very long until I realized that the nonunion men even 
realized that they must stand by each other. It had not been that way on the 
farm where I lived. We lived in a community of people who lived in one 
place, and if you worked for a nmn that was mean, people soon found it out 
that he was mean to his employees and he found it a hard matter getting 
anybody to work for him and you could quit any time and go hire to 
somebody that would treat you right. But I found out when I worked for 
these companies, particularly working in the ditches, that you had men over 
you that would pick up somebody else that did not know anything about the 
work, and that they had no public sentiment to restrain them. Men would 
come In there to work anyhow that did not have any chance to know whether 
they treated the men right or not. I found out that if the workingmen did 
not stand by each other, nobody would stand by them. If you did not help 
your nonunion fellow workingman out when he needed it, you would not really 
have any just claim to get him to help you out yourself when you needed it. 
So, as a matter of fact, I found there was a more or less silent union in the* 
nonunion fields ; that there is a strong sentiment among workingmen ; that the 
workingman has practically come to see this. That was true among the ditch 
diggers and true among the hoboes on the farm. You must stand by the fellow 
workman first. It Is particularly true among the ditch diggers. Men that have 
had experience in the union, as I have run across a good many of them or 
have several, in that connection — I have met with a great many union men 
since that time. They told me that the union, as a matter of fact, is the 
only show for the workingman. The fellow who don’t stand by the unions, 
his wages will be so low his children will never amount to anything. If he 
lets the union be broken up it is ruin for his family. I have heard that time 
and time again from both nonunion and union workingmen; that, as a matter 
of fact, if you want a living for your family and to have any show for your 
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children you have got to get in the union, where there is a chance to get 
enough to live on. It is the survival of the union man, that Is what it is, 
or the children of the union man. That is the whole struggle. And union 
men have gradually come to feel toward their union just like you and I do 
toward our Government. Now Mr. Bowers — I have read some things he said 
and heard some things in Denver. Mr. Bowers is not very well satisfied with 
our Government. It has interfered with a lot of his liberties, the same as I 
feel that the Government has interfered with some of mine. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Bowers is perfectly sincere. Every one of us feels sometimes that the 
Government interferes with our liberties as it ought not to do. Well, we do 
not throw the Government over, because we say a man without a government 
does not have the chance to survive. There isn’t any people without a gov- 
ernment in historical times that has survived very long. We say, in spite of 
all the Government does that we do not want it to do— and I think Mr. 
Bowers would say that, too — we would rather have that Government than to 
have none. 

Now, the union men and the nonunion men look around at the actual things 
occurring about us, and however much we may be displeased with the condi- 
tions that the union imposes and with the interference that it makes with some 
of the things we would would like to be free to act in as we want to, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if we are going to live at all and see our children live, we have 
got to get into the union. And in the nonunion communities, in the closed shop, 
where they have organized a union, as there in Sunrise and lots of other places 
I have been in, as a matter of fact, the nonunion man that is supposed to be so 
oppressed by the unions and so much in need of liberation is nearly always the 
hearty sympathizer with the union. And it is a spirit of loyalty like loyalty 
to your government. The union man is for his union when he feels some of 
the things they are doing are wrong, when they get into a struggle, just like 

the same thing that makes you fight for your government when it gets into 

a struggle; and you do it even if you think some of the things that it is doing 

are wrong; you stand for it still, because if you do not have a government you 

do not have a chance to live; and if you do not have a union, the workingman 
don’t have a chance to live and educate his children. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon desires to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. .Tust one line of questions, Dr. McCorkle: You were 
asked repeatedly along different lines as to whether or not the workingmen of 
Colorado exhausted every possible means for a peaceful solution of these dif- 
ficulties before any violations occurred. What is more fundamental that can 
be done by workingmen in order to avoid any struggle — that is, any embodiment 
of violence — than to seek a conference through representative committees, with 
employers, to try to adjust their difficulties? 

Dr, McCorkle. I think that is the first and best thing to do. If I disagreed 
with a man, I would rather go to him face to face than to try to settle it 
through the officials ; and I think he ought to meet me face to face. But it is not 
true at Sunrise. The people there want to meet with the officials of the com- 
pany and present their grievances; and they are not allowed to do it. And as 
they have told me at Sunrise over and over again, “ It would do no good if Mr. 
Rockefeller came here. lie would never see us, and he would never get a word 
from us.” He might see some men like that minister who wanted me to give 
him the names of all the people who had complained against anything the com- 
pany had done, and he would have them discharged. He sees those men, but 
he does not see and does not have an opportunity to see the men that really 
want to present a complaint. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know anything of the history of the efforts 
made by the miners of Colorado, through the governor and through prominent 
citizens of the State, and through every means within their reach to have a 
conference with the operators? 

Dr. McCorkle. I read of It at the time. I had it in mind when I spoke to 
Mr. Weinstock a while ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have reason to believe that they exhausted their 
resources in that way? 

Dr. McCorkle. I believe they did everything they could to get the men to 
meet with them and sent them registered letters which were returned, marked 
“ Refused.” 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know something— you brought it out in part — 
of the effort that had been made by the miners of Colorado, union and nonunion, 
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for years to secure legislation governing their class of work which, after hav- 
ing been secured, was not enforced? 

Dr. McCobkle. I know that they got the 8-hour day. I heard about It when 
I was working down at Raton, N. Mex. They had an 8-hour day up there, but 
the company worked them 10 hours, just the same. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, after such laws have been enacted, who are in 
the position to enforce the laws, the employers or are the men? 

Dr. McCobkle, The men are certainly in no position to enforce them. If you 
take the situation at Sunrise — the constable and deputy sheriff is a company 
foreman; and the people would not think of trying to get any enforcement of 
the law through him. As a matter of fact, if you were to undertake to get a 
prosecution of the company for its abuses, being a resident of a closed camp 
like Sunrise, before the prosecution could come up, you would be put out of the 
camp and be going down the line hunting a place to get bread for your family; 
so you couldn’t do anything. 

Commissioner Lennon. But, take laws like those to which we are referring, 
isn’t it within the power of the proprietor of an industry to enforce these laws 
without the intervention of constables and marshalls and deputies and other 
kinds of officials? 

Dr. McCobkle. It is within tlieir power. They would simply have to give 
orders to the superintendent in regard to an eight-hour law or permitting the 
men to have check weighmen, and things of that sort. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you seen a copy of the compensation law that 
was recently passed in Colorado? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have not had an opportunity of reading that. I have had 
the Wyoming compensation law, and it gives a very low compensation, it seems 
to me. I know I would not want to be cut up and 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Not only gives a very low compensa- 
tion, but lias several provisions in it that makes it inapplicable in many in- 
stances. I know it is considered by experts as the poorest attempt at such a 
law ever passed in the Dnited States. That is all 1 desire to ask. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell, did you have some questions you desired 
to ask? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to go back to the mines awhile, Doctor, 
with you ; back to your home. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say that the mines at Sunrise 
were closed to union men? 

Dr. McCobkle. The railroad shops, as I say, have to employ union men, be- 
cause they can not get anybody else; but the mines are closed to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell* You speak of the railroads. Those are operated 
by the general railroads running in there? 

Dr, McCobkle. Yes; well, not the general railroads, but this is the Colorado 
& Wyoming Railroad, and they used to have tolerably cheap fare 6 miles down 
to Guernsey ; but the prices were cheaper at Guernsey 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, now, doctor, we wont go into a discussion 
of incidentals. I want to stick right, to the very point and get through. The 
railroads deal with the railroad employees because they have some general 
arrangement with the general railroad organization. 

Dr. McCobkle. They are members of the general organization. 

Commission O’Connell. Now. then, we will leave out the railroad men ; hut 
the mines where the miners work, they are closed to union men? 

Dr. McCobkle. They are closed to union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, this is what you have commonly heard 
called here and elsewhere the so-called open shop where it is supposed that 
both union and nonunion men are employed. 

Dr. McCobkle. That is another fallacy. The difficulty is that it is not open 
for union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But only for nonunion men? • 

Dr. McCobkle. Better not let it be known that you are a union man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would not be permitted to have employment 
there if it was known that you were a union man? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So the mine there is nonunion in every sense? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you made any investigation as to the income 
of the doctor at Sunrise? 
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Dr. McCobkle. I have not had any definite way of getting at the exact facts, 
all I know is what was told me. I was told by different men that he Is making 
more money than anybody in the town, that his income is by far the biggest in 
the whole community. They tell me, I don’t know whether it is true or not, 
that he gets $100 a month out of this $1 a month paid in by the men. Take 
300 workingmen ; there is $300 going to the company for hospital fees and things 
of that sort, and they really are entitled to medical attention, and some of 
them get it, and there are some of them don’t, as I understand it. The men 
who work in the mines do, but their families are not entitled to anything free. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, about the doctor’s income? 

Dr. McCobkle. About the doctor’s income, I understand out of that he is 
paid, I think he gets monthly $100, the people have told me that, but I don’t 
know. It is only hearsay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you heard anybody estimate what his income 
wtts? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have heard nobody estimate it, but I will tell you this, that 
there are a great many families, growing families — there are a great many 
cases that bring him $25 and some $50, and his income must be large, it could 
not be otherwise. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, could you make us an approximation of what 
you think his income is annually? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, I would say that he is getting, if I were going to esti- 
mate it, I would say he gets around $4,000 a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is he a young man? 

Dr. McCorkle. A middle-aged man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did he begin his practice there or come there 
after graduating? 

Dr. McCorkle. He came there after having had quite a bit of experience. I 
understand that he worked in the Philippine Islands with the soldiers. He Is 
a good surgeon, and I have heard that he administered chloroform in two or 
three thousand cases before he came there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now you say that the company conducts a sort 
of banking system in the store there? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; they do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any other bank in the town? 

Dr. McCorkle. Nothing except the postal savings bank. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a Government institution? 

Dr. McCorkle. And in it, as I said awhile ago, one young tnan 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I understand; y»u told us about that. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the workingmen have a choice of two propo- 
sitions, either putting their money into the company store bank, so called, or 
taking a certificate at the post office, and that the post office is in the company 
store, and the postmaster is the storekeeper? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; but here is another thing, it is not really a bank at 
the store. They give you a sort of a note, a promise to pay you on demand, 
and they will pay you a certain amount of Interest on it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was going to ask you whether they did or did 
not pay interest. 

Dr. McCorkle, It is not a bank in the true sense of the word. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do agree to pay the workmen interest that 
make deposits there? 

Dr. McCorkle. I know that a great many have sent their money back to 
Greece and Italy, because they were afraid to leave it there in that place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you understand what interest they pay? 

Dr. McCobkle. I understand 4 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea of the number of men that 
deposit money in the store? 

Dr. McCobkle. I have never investigated it. I know that the ones that do 
it have about $200 or $300 limit, or most of them ; they usually draw it out and 
they send it to the banks in the old country when they get above that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now you say that the company has in operation 
the check-off system in so far as it applies to doctors, to bills that are run in 
the store, including the gambling system that was in effect there? 
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Dr. McCorkle. I will say this about the check-off in the store: There is a 
State law, it seems, that it Is restricted, and therefore they have to get a man 
to sign up an agreement to turn his salary over at the store before they can 
collect it out of his wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Simply makes an assignment of it? 

Dr. McCorkle. In the doctor’s case he makes no assignment, but in the 
store case he makes an assignment of his wages to the store before they allow 
him credit. Of course they have not asked me to do that ; I have never gone 
in any stronger than $10 or $15 at a time, and only for a few days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You run an account at the company store? 

Dr. McCorkle. Oh, yes ; I have run there for about two weeks for $12 or $15. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They can not take their check-off out of your 
Salary, because it don’t come from them? 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir; but they demand it from the men before they let 
them have credit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, they do practice and have practiced the 
check-off system in so far as the hospital fees are concerned of $1 a month? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the doctors check off for themselves? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; whatever he wishes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, one of the causes of the strike in Colorado, 
as I understand it, one of the demands of the men was that the mines would be 
unionized and they should have the check-off system; that is, that the miners, 
the company should pay the dues of the miners out of their earnings to the 
organization, just the same as it is done by paying the hospital dues of the 
members and the doctor’s fee, out of the men’s money before they turn over 
the balance to him? In that sense they have the check-off system, but in the 
sense of permitting the men to have a check off, as far as dues in their organiza- 
tions were concerned; they would not agree to that, and that was one of the 
claims of the men in the Colorado strike? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have never heard of a company being worried about the 
check-off system when they were getting the money. They would not let the 
men check off money for the union, but they certainly exercise absolute freedom 
in checking off for themselves, and I think they would do it in regard to the 
stores if allowed to by the State law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Commissioner Weinstock 

Dr. McCorkle (interrupting). I will say this about the check-off system: All 
I know is, take a man that had sickness and was in bad shape, and he was in 
debt about $60 or $70 at the company store, and they made him turn over his 
entire salary — didn’t leave him any money for a postage stamp. He could 
not get any spare change to get anything else outside. Of course, a man like 
that is absolutely helpless. He had to give his whole salary to the store until 
he got It paid up — not salary, but wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The company simply took what was properly due 
them, the debt that the man had incurred at the store? It was a business 
proposition? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir ; but there is no margin left the man for incidentals. 
There was not at least for this man, and they thought it was a very grave 
injustice. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, I want to discuss with you a second the 
question discussed with you by Commissioner Weinstock, as to the men arming 
themselves, and the general insurrection that took place in Colorado. I take 
it that you are familiar with that, because of the way you discussed it with 
Commissioner Weinstock, and he pointed out that the strike of the miners took 
place September 23d? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that the miners bought all of the arms that 
they could get and ammunition about September 10? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir ; the 12th. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Indicating that the miners were preparing for 
war some 10 or 11 days before the strike occurred? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know that the sheriff; Jeff Farr, -issued 
828 deputy sheriff commissions about September 1? 

Dr. McCorkle. I have read that in the testimony that was brought out be- 
fore this commission. I had heard it before. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. And yon understood that it was the duty of a 
deputy sheriff— the right of the sheriff when commissioning deputy sheriffs, 
that he is the officer who should arm them and give them everything neces- 
wary, the necessary tools of the occupation they are following — the proper gun, 
if that is necessary, a revolver, or such things as officers of the law do carry? 
The sheriff would be the proper person to do that? 

Dr. McCobkle. I am not absolutely sure whether the law requires it in 
Colorado or not, but every place that I have ever been that is expected — that 
the sheriff arm his deputies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you know that there were 328 deputies 
that Sheriff Farr appointed that immediately were turned over to the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., and that they armed them ; that a private concern armed 
the officers of the State? 

Dr. McCorkle. I read of it at the time, and later read it in the testimony 
before this commission. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And therefore 10 or 12 days before the miners 
bought their arms that lias been spoken of, or armed themselves, that the 
sheriff of one cpunty at least had deputized 328 deputy sheriffs, and they 
were armed by the officers of the coal company in that county, and put 
around their land, and it was probably the opinion of the miners that these 
men were being armed for a purpose, and knowing something of the record 
of men that are appointed usually as deputy sheriffs, picked up haphazard, 
without any knowledge by the sheriff, that was acknowledged by Sheriff Farr 
before this commission, that lie made no investigation as to the personnel, 
where they came from, whether they wore citizens of Colorado or not, and 
he didn’t care, and didn’t know where they practically went, or where they 
were employed after he had appointed them, that he had made no investiga- 
tion, and had no record of them in his office, but he simply appointed them 
and turned them over to a private corporation, which armed them, and they 
must have taken it that they were armed and turned over for a purpose, and 
that purpose to your mind was what? 

Dr. McCorkle. The purpose of arming those men was to intimidate the 
working men, so that they would not call a strike, and if they did call a 
strike to ho forced to settle it at the company’s terms by using violence against 
them to intimidate them and make them afraid. The company, as the miners 
well know, do not spend their money without a purpose. They don’t buy 
high-priced deadly guns for more than 300 men unless they have an object in 
view to make the money hack. They expect to make the money back out of 
the advantage they get in the settlement that they would make with their 
men in their employ that were forced into their employ bv the guns of these 
deputy sheriffs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the miners from past experience In the north- 
ern part of Colorado, where they had had trouble a few years before from 
their experience there in a strike lasting for months, their experience there 
was evidence to them that these men were being appointed for a similar pur- 
pose, and that it would be necessary for them to arm themselves, not to 
go out and fight these men, but to protect their homes and their wives and 
children and themselves against the invasion of these men, and it was further 
evidenced that these men would do what they did do, without warrant search 
the homes of these miners for firearms, tear up the floors in their houses 
tear their bods apart, to ascertain if they had hidden away firearms of any 
kind, that all of these things In their mind would recur in this struggle, and 
that there was nothing left but for them to meet force with force? 

Dr, McCorkle. I have never heard anything from the miners themselves 
The miners at Sunrise, some of them, had relatives that they lost in that strug- 
gle, but I never heard any of them say anything except that they armed to pro- 
tect themselves, that they had had trouble before. I remember when I was 
at Raton, N. Mex., three or four years before, they told me the gunmen went 
into the homes and searched them and tore up the beds to find traces of union 
literature. And they would go to men’s homes when they were not there and 
intimidate their wives, and do whatever they pleased, and the only idea In get- 
ting guns was to protect themselves and their families, particularly their fam- 
ilies, against murderous assaults on the part of these men that this company had 
already hired. They were peaceable workingmen that tried "to make their 
living by honest labor, by the very labor that made it possible for these men 
to accumulate money In southern Colorado; they had been working all these 
years, but the men that they hired to intimidate them had been marauders 
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and stealing, and everything of the sort, and had been trained in crime, getting 
prepared or being prepared by the company that hired them. It was a fight 
or honest working people, forced to defend their homes against the most vicious 
criminals you can bring in, to make trouble, so that the company can settle 
the strike in its own favor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Speaking about anarchy, of the situation, I take 
it by anarchy you mean failure of the courts to properly carry out the functions 
of the courts? To dispense justice? Now, you don’t mean by anarchy some ono 
going out and knocking some one down in the street, but what you mean 
is the anarchy of the distribution of the law? 

Dr. MoCorkle. Yes, sir; it is used In different terms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you remember in Las Animas County, In 
23 years, there never was a conviction in any of the courts? That a company 
had never been convicted in a case of death of an employee for 23 years In 
that county? Is it possible that all of the deaths that have taken place in and 
about the mines in Las Animas County in 23 years that that company would 
not in some way be responsible for some of those deaths, in carelessness or 
negligence or something else? 

Dr. McCorkie. I think everybody knows that it Is responsible that lives 
there. They will all tell you so. Like that case at Starkville that I mentioned. 
Now, there is no doubt but what the company was guilty, but Mr. Fitch found 
out when he was down there the coroner would not investigate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was coming to that in a moment. 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, is it not possible that judges might even 
make a mistake in finding the company guilty In 23 years — accidentally do it? 

Dr. McCorkle. Well, if he got his salary from the company or accepted 
a dividend he might not make a mistake; it, would cut off his dividend. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Might he not accidentally do something so Hint 
the company would be found guilty? 

Dr. McCorkle. If lie was a judge who was not actually in the pay of the 
company to find a decision for them? They are given their office by the com- 
pany in order that they would never let any judgment be registered against 
the company, and I think lie might have made a mistake in their favor, as I 
understand it, and in fact l have heard repeatedly in many cases, in most 
cases, they are never allowed to get us far as the judge. They simply don’t 
let anything be known. If a man would testify in a case he would be sent out of 
t lie community so quick he would not have anything to live on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There was a list furnished this commission In 
Denver showing the number of accidental deaths that have taken place and the 
basis on which most of them were settled. 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think the average amount was about $300 a life, 
or the busis upon which they were settled. 

I)r. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you know that one of the judges who 
presided at this court in Las Animas County — I don’t know how many years, 
but for some years — Is now the attorney — George Northcutt — Is now attorney 
and has lieen trying recently cases In Colorado for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. McCorkie. I am aware that he is now in the employ of the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he was on the bench when a number of these 
cases came before him? 

Dr. McCorkie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that the company was held not responsible, 
not guilty of negligence, in connection with deaths? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that Judge Northcutt was the man that made 
that speech denouncing in a political campaign the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
charging them with every offense, practically, and otherwise In the State of 
Colorado? 

Dr. McCorkle. It Is my opinion when he made that speech he wanted a 
little bigger divide up with the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And when George Northcutt was on the bench 
that his law partner was then the attorney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in 
Las Animas County? 

Dr. McCorkle. I don’t believe I knew that 
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Commissioner O’Connell. The chairman corrects me. Judge Northcutt’s 
partner succeeded Judge Northcutt as judge on the bench after he got off. 

Coming back to Sunrise. I want to discuss a little the rents and living with 
you. You say you pay for your house $10.50 a month? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir ; that includes electric light on a flat rate and water. 
I have a hydrant in my house. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have a bathroom? 

Dr. McCobkle. There are only two or three bathrooms in Sunrise. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do all your people go to those two or three bath- 
rooms ? 

Dr. McCobkle. That was one of the reasons why we wanted a hall, so as to 
have a bathroom put In in connection with it. They were willing to pay for It ; 
they didn’t want It free. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would this house that you live in be worth? 
What is it worth; the real value? 

Dr. McCobkle. This college man, as I said, an expert, a graduate from one 
of the best institutions in our country — I won’t speak of it for I don’t want 
to make trouble for him — but he told me they were not worth over $200 or 
$300. I think the highest estimate I have heard is $700. My own estimate 
would be about $450. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Say, $500? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes; about. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Five hundred dollars to the house? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are speaking of the houses alone? 

Lb*. McCobkle. The land of course is practically worthless, and could not 
be put to any other use. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the land mined underneath? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; It is not mined. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is this property connected with the coal-mining 
operation? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would be of no value without the mine there? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So if the property cost $500, or cost $500 to build 
a house and you paid $10.50 a month for it 

Dr. McCobkle. I think I heard them say that they counted the rent for the 
house $8, and the rent for light and water, $2.50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The highest value you could put on it would he 
$500, that would be $10 a month rent, would he $120 a year, .that would be 24 
per cent on $500. 

Dr. McCobkle. If you take $8, I understand that is the rate, and $2.50 for 
water and light, but you take $8 a month would be $90 for the whole year, so 
even that is a high interest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be approximately 20 per cent. 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many houses are there in Sunrise? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, there are, I forget the number exactly ; I have a map 
of the place here, hut I would say about 100 altogether. There are not 100 
four-room houses, though. 

Commissioner O’Connell, They are about half and half? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir; mostly four-room houses. I think there are about 
70 or 80, but I can not remember exactly. I can count them up In a little 
while. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The income from the house rent In that town would 
probably be a thousand dollars a month, approximately? For 100 families 
or more? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir; fully that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Including the stores and other things that might 
be there? 

Dr. McCobkle. Not including the store ; it is fully $100 a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, there are some offices in the town rented? 
Do you have a dentist in the town, or does the doctor do the dentist work? 

Dr. McCobkle. The dentist comes there and rents a little room, and works 
every two or three or five or six months. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have a barber shop in the town, or does 
everybody do their own bnrbering? 
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Dr. McCorkle. They have a barber shop in the town with a bathroom for 
men that Is usually in operation. I will say this, too, that the workingmen 
have a good washhouse. It is a good house, with a shower bath. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, as I take it the opportunity of social life 
in Sunrise are, fiyst, you have a little church? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One church? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W'hlch can only be used for the purpose for which 
your denomination stands for? 

Dr. McCobkle. They don’t allow other denominations to use it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There are no other churches there but your little 
one? 

Dr. McCorkle. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there is a doctor in the town. Is there a 
hospital in the town? 

Dr. McCobkle. There Is no hospital ; that is one of the things that we ought 
to have by all means. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have not got it now? 

Dr. McCorkle. No, sir ; we have not got it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then a dentist that comes occasionally to look 
after the teeth of the community? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir; there has been one there once in the last eight 
months. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would Imagine he would be pretty busy when he 
does come down there. 

Dr. McCorkle. He was busy for four or five days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a picture show on Saturday and Monday, 
you say. in the church? 

Dr. McCorkle. That Mr. Gaddis helped ; we got one in the church 

Commissioner O’Connell. You explained how yon got it. 

Dr. McCorkle. Since September we have been having two shows, and since 
about the 1st of January we have had different reels on the two nights. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you have a picture show twice a week? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you have a church and a picture show in 
the church twice a week, and a doctor in the village, and a dentist that comes 
there occasionally? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have a dance occasionally In the church, 
or some other place? 

Dr. McCorkle. We have a dance In the hall. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the church hall? 

Dr. McCorkle. No; I said we had a little hall that was suitable for dances. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have a little place that you have dances? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have dances often? 

Dr. McCorkle. Before the motion-picture show we had them very frequently, 
but usually now about once a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what other amusement have yon, or places 
where you could have amusement? Say, in the wintertime, when you can 
not very well get out? 

Dr. McCorkle. In the summer time by going a mile on the hill they have a 
place to play ball. Since the agitation has been going on in Sunrise, I heard 
that the company has given orders for a playground to he made down near the 
school building for baseball. But I heard later that It was not going to be 
done, that they changed, and now whether if will be done or not, I don’t know. 
There is nothing in the wintertime, and as these men said, unless you go to 
the saloon at Hartvllle, where a man can spend his idle time, there is nothing 
to do. A few of them sit around the barber shop, a few of them only can sit 
there, perhaps a dozen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, as I gather, the home life In your village — 
you say there are about 500 people there altogether? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. Let me mention one thing else in this connection before 
we go further; that is, that there are several lodges, fraternal organizations 
there; they had the Odd Fellows’ encampment, and the Odd Fellows’ ordinary 
lodge, the lower organization; the Rebeccas; they have the Woodmen of the 
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World, anti the Royal Neighbors ; they have the Eagles, and the Greeks have 
a society called the Sophocles. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Where do these societies meet? 

Dr. McCorkle. In the loft over the company’s stables. The Odd Fellows, 
Rebeccas, Royal Neighbors, and Woodmen meet there, and some of the others 
go to Hartville and rent a part of the saloon building there. They do not like 
to do It, but they have no other place to go. The Dante Alleghieri, among the 
Italian people, they got together and built a l\nll at Hartville, near Sunrise, 
whore they could get away from the saloon and have the hall under the control 
of their society. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, summing up, as I understand your home 
life, you have got an absolutely nonunion town, in so far as the company is 
concerned. There may be union men there probably — by the way, are you a 
member of the union? 

Dr. McCorkle. I joined the union in 1910, in Billings, Mont., when I was 
working there on the streets for about six weeks, but I did not keep up my 
dues only for a month or two after I left there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So you are not now a member? 

Dr. McCorkle. No; I am not now a member. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So you would not know the things that go on 
inside of the union? 

Dr. McCorkle. No; I would not know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have about 500 people In your community? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they are all employees, those who are em- 
ployed, In this mine owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

I)r. McCorkle. Yes; all of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is no other employment in the city at all? 

I)r. McCorkle. I am the only man in the town that does not draw his money 
from the company. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the opportunities for amusement in the to\Vu, 
are going to c hurch occasionally on Sunday ; that is, those who want to go to 
church, and those who do not believe in that way of celebrating do not have any 
amusement? 

Dr. McCorkle. Before we got our motion pictures in Sunrise one of the 
annoying things was our young people going over to Hartville, where the saloon 
put in moving-picture reels in the back and charged 25 cents. 

Commissioner O’Connefl. That was in opposition to your moving-picture 
show ? 

Dr. McCorkle. No; before we put ours In. And our boys' would go there and 
spend 25 cents or more for drinks. In that way the boys were beginning to 
drink and get drunk, and that is the reason I put the question up to Mr. Caddis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have the picture place now and the church 
and the hail where you have a dance occasionally, and you have some societies 
that meet over the stable, or in some garret in a bnrn? 

Dr. McCorkle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And this is an absolutely nonunion town; you have 
no place where men meet as union men for the purpose of sitting down and 
calmly and collectively considering their industrial life at all? 

Dr. McCorkle. No place at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that when men are not employed during any 
part of the day — do they work night? 

Dr. McCorkle. Not now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When they are not employed during the day, after 
they get home from their work, they sit around home, and if their home is not 
a very pleasant place they seek their pleasure elsewhere; the church is not open 
every night; you do not have service every night? 

Dr. McCorkle. Only on Sunday night. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So possibly they go to the other little towns where 
the saloons are open — nothing else is going on — or else they sit down in bunches 
on the street corner, or in a barber shop or on some vacant lot, and they grumble 
and growl and talk to each other about the darn things being wrong, and how 
they are living, and sort of brooding and breeding hatred toward people; there 
is a sort of something growing in them ; they do not know just what it is, but 
something is boiling up in their systems ; there is a sort of resentment within, 
and a spirit of rebellion. Don’t you find that situation? 
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Dr. McCorkle. There is very little sitting about in groups. A few may be 
found on the store porch, but the groups are mostly at Hartvllle around the 
saloons. The men are usually tired enough to try to get some rest after they 
get back from their work on the regular days. It is only when they are out of 
a Job, when the work is slack, or on Saturday night, or something like that, 
that they feel there is a lack of places to go to; but there is a bitterness and 
feeling that the company won’t do anything for their welfare and won’t give 
them places to go to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think the men work so hard that all they 
think of is going home and going to bed? Is that all the ambition they have 
In life? 

Dr. McCokkle. Most of them told me that is all they have a chance to do, 
before I got there, but they do enjoy the motion pictures and go to them in 
great numbers. They want something to go to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have in the State of Wyoming the refer- 
endum and recall? 

Dr.*McCoitKLK. No, sir; I believe not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So the application that Mr. Welnstock put on 
your opportunity to get judges out in Wyoming, or displace them, does not apply 
in regard to the citizens of Wyoming ; they do uot have that power in their 


hands? 

Dr. McCoukle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, this final question: Do you believe that the 
workman has a right to work under any condition for whoever he pleases, and 
for whatever wage he pleases, regardless of the industrial lift' surrounding him, 
Indifferent to the possibility of accident, without consideration for his fellow 
workmen, simply because the employer says, “ I have the right to discharge 


and you have the right to quit”? 

Dr. McCorkle. I do not think that a workman has a right to disregard the 
life of the fellow alongside of him. I ha\e worked in nonunion places where 
thyp man alongside of me would be discriminated against, and I felt It was not 
light for me to work there and let him he discriminated against, and that 1 
ought to help protect him ; maybe he lias a family. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Outside of that— you don't catch the phase of it 
that I want you to catch. Do you think you have the moral right, if I quit 
my job because I think it is not paying me enough, that you have the moral 
right to come along and accept the position at one or two dollars, or whatever 
the employer wants to pay you, less than I was formerly getting; do you think 
you have the right to take the place of myself, or of any man that went on a 
strike, for no other reason than to get the employer to carry out the lows of 
the State as to wages and hours of labor, and as a protest that we should not 
be compelled to trade at the company store unless we wished; that the mines 
shall be properly Inspected under Ihe laws of the State; and that the hours of 
labor shall be as provided under the law; do you feel I hat you have the right, 
regardless of whether these things were complied with, to take my place? 

Dr. McCorkle. I think it is pretty nearly next to murder to do it; most, of 
the nonunion men I have worked with, that did not belong to the unions, ieel 
about the same way, that a man who will go in and take a workman’s place 
who is on strike, when that workman is protesting against injustice, is looked 


upon as in the lowest depths a man can go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock says he has some further In- 
terrogatories. [Laughter.] Ladles and gentlemen, 1 desire to say that we 
must have strict order, and if there is any audible expression of feeling in any 
way, we will have to Invite whoever does it to leave. , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell us whether the eight-hour day is 
still being violated In Colorado? A , 

Dr. McCorkle. I have heard reports which lead me to believe that it is not 
being violated now. I have not heard that it is being violated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any means of knowing bow long the 

law has been observed ? , , _ . 

Dr McCorkle. Why, I have heard they began to observe it about the time 
that the talk of this strike arose— well, I think perhaps at the time, or a little 
before the time the strike was voted for at Sunrise, and they did not have it 
because they could not get a unanimous agreement on it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was a year and one-half ago? 
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j)p ( McCobkle. Yes. * 

Commissioner Weinbtock. You were pointing out that the mine operators 
employed gunmen to intimidate the strikers? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And you consider that wrong, of course? 

Dr. McCobkle. I do. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You also pointed out, a little while ago, a very 
interesting philosophy, new to me, and all the more interesting on that account, 
as to the relationship that ought to exist between employers on the one hand 
and workers on the other hand. 

Dr. McCobkle. What is that? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I will recite it. You started out with the premise 
that the scales should be equally balanced? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And that one side should have no advantage that 
the other side was not permitted to enjoy? 

Dr. McCobkle. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That there should be no special or favored*legis- 
latlon ? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That both should start out on an equality? 

I)r. McCobkle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I do not think anyone can take issue with that, as 
a premise. Now, if it was wrong for the employers to employ gunmen to in- 
timidate the strikers, wlmt about the attitude on (lie part of the workmen, of 
renting spaces controlling the entries into guarded towns or cities or whatever 
you call them, to intimidate the so-called strike breakers? 

Dr. McCohklk. Do you mean to say that they did that to intimidate them? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think the record shows that they took posi- 
tions — that they took possession of ground that controlled the entrances, and 
that the purpose in so doing was to prevent the strike breakers from taking 
their places. 

Dr. McCobkle. Let us see the situation there; was that before closed or 
open camps? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I could not say that of my own knowledge. 

Dr. McCobkle. If those were only before closed camps — in other words, the 
company said to the men leaving there, and whose property rights were ab- 
solutely disregarded, it told them to get out of there, that it did not want them 
in there, and making them go out as they did there, and some went out who 
were ullowed to go back and get their household goods; but it did not leave 
men there to tell the men coming in to take the places of these men that there 
was even a strike In progress. If they had left men there to tell the new men 
that came on, “There Is a strike on and we don’t believe you should go In 
and take these Jobs,” it would have been different; but they said to these men, 
“Get out, and get as far away as you can; we are going to bring these 
men in here”; and they brought men in ignorant of the situation and thinking 
that the strike was settled. They brought them in without a chance to see 
any of the men that were displaced. Then the striking miners did the best 
they could to get an opportunity to see these men and try to persuade them 
not to take their positions, as they would have done if there had not been 
violence on the part of the company in shooting up their tents first; they wanted 
to persuade those men peaceably not to go in there. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are you familiar enough with the Colorado law — 
I confess I am not — to know whether the law provides that an employer must 
publish the fact that a strike is going on at his place if he notifies people to 
come there and, take the places of strikers? 

Dr, McCorkle. I think that is in the record, under the Colorado law, but 
I am not sure. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you know, Mr. Walsh? 

Chairman Walsh. My recollection is that there is such a law in Colorado. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If there is, the so-called strike breakers must 
have known they were going into a territory where a strike was going on. 

Dr. McCobkle. Many men would he brought in who would not be able to 
read the advertisement, but would merely get the word that employment was 
to be had there, nnd they would not hear the statement that a strike was 
going on. The employment agents the company used in various places to get 
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men to ship in certainly were not going to explain that In such a way that 
the men would realize a strike was going on. _ . 

Commissioner Wkjn stock. It is your impression then that the men that came 
to take the places of the strikers were ignorant of the fact that a strike was 

S °Dr McCorkle. It is my impression that a large number of them were; I have 
heard repeatedly of men coming in who were Ignorant of that fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You went on to say that your conception of the 
proper relationship between the employer on the one hand and the worker on 
toe other hand was this: That the worker should not leave toe employ of his 
emnlover without good reason? 

Dr McCorkle. No, sir; I said the worker has a right to leave the employ 
of his employer at any time he wants to without giving him any reason, anil 
the employ e/ lms a right to quit toe business and go somewhere else and invest 
his money anywhere he pleases ; that is his right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose the employer does not want to quit his 
business, and simply wants to make a change in his men; that the men he is 
employing are not efficient in his judgment, not lit; what would you do? 

Dr McCorkle. In that case, as I said, these are men who have property , 
toev have money invested in that community ; they have homes costing a thou- 
sand or two thousand dollars. He says to them, “ You must get out of here urn 
sacrifice your property ; I want you to get out.” He says to them, You are not 
efficient”' and if they are not efficient and are not doing good work then there 
ought to be a change made. But he is not the man to say they are Inefficient. 
Commissioner Weinstock. He is not to be the judge? 

Dr McCorkle. Not to give the final decision. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, some one else other than the man 
himself, despite the fact that he is the wage bearer, shall determine the effi- 

d Dr y McCorkle ! 1 Some one else is going to determine the efficiency of his men 
if he is going to violate their property rights by driving them out 

Commissioner Weinstock. The way you have put it, it would be the case of 
a lockout where he would dismiss all his meu; but take the case of au indi- 
vidual are we to understand that the employer has uo moral right, to say noth- 
ing of his legal right, to dismiss a man because, in his own judgment, the man 
is unlit, or incompetent, or inefficient? , , 

Dr McCorkle. I drew, as you remember, the two parallels, the management 
oi» the one side wanting to dismiss the employees ns n whole, and toe em- 
ployees on the other side wanting to dismiss the entire management. 

1 Let me carry that parallel further; the employees, oil toe one side, wanting 
to dismiss some one member of the management, or toe employer wanting to 
dismiss some one man, and saying to him, whether he he employee or manager, 
that, he must move out of the community; this man would suffer property loss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not quite follow the matter the way you 
present it I am working in the employ of a mine owner: have I the right, in 
yorr philosophy, to quit that mine owner for any reason or for uo reason? 
Dr. McCorkle. You have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not have to give any explanation to my 
employer as to the reason why I want to quit. 

Dr. McCorkle. No, any more than the employer would, in case he wanted 
to auit and invest his money elsewhere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And has he not the right to dismiss me for any 

reason or for no reason? 

CoinmiSoner ’Weinstock. Then, how are your scales evenly balanced? 

Dr. McCorkle. That he simply has the right to move away. But for h m 
to say that some other man might manage this business so it would pay him 
more, he has not a right to say that It Is only -a third | person who knows 
whether you ure fit to manage the business who has a right to ' decide that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Following your philosophy, then, if I wanted to 
quit your employ, I would have a right to quit for any reason or for no r^son 
but If you wanted to dismiss me you would have to bring In a third party to 
nnsn on vour right to do that? , . . 

P Dr. McCorkle. You are not drawing toe same parallel ; you would have ft 
right to quit, hut you would not have a right to dismiss him, and he would 
not have a right to dismiss you, without a just reason. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I am frank to confess that I can not follow your 
reasoning. Maybe 1 am very stupid* but I can not follow it. If the scales 
are to be evenly balanced, and no one to have an advantage over another, and 
if both are to have exactly the same privileges, and If you say the worker 
should be accorded the right to quit at any time, for any reason or for no 
reason, why should not the employer have the same right? 

Dr. McCobklk. The employer does have the right to quit at uny time. If 
the worker has the right to quit at any time, then the employer has. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I, as a worker, have a right to quit your em- 
ployment, and the scales are to be evenly balanced, why have not you, as the 
employer, the right to dismiss me at any time? 

Dr. McCorklk. Because I have not the right to dismiss you at any time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why? 

l)r. McCormick. I can not come to you as an employer and say I would 
rather ha\e some other man to manage the business— — - 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). I am not talking of the manager, 
but of the worker. 

Dr. McCobklk. I am speaking of the two. If a man wants to quit, he has a 
light to quit, whether be is an employer or an employee; if a man wants to 
dismiss another, be has no right to do it. whether employer or employee, unless 
there Is a just cause. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were the employer and I was the worker, 
and you were not satisfied with my work, what would you do? 

I)r. McCorklk. I would put your case before men who were disinterested, 
who would consider it on its merits. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would follow their judgment more than your 
own? 

I)r. McCobklk. Yes; 1 would follow their judgment more than my own. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Even though nothing was to be gained? 

Dr. McCorklk. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is a new kind of philosophy to me, I am sure. 

- Dr. McCorklk. I would follow their judgment more than my own, just be- 
cause of t his — that I can see the case from my own viewpoint, wluit is right 
from my viewpoint. But I could not see the loss l was indicting upon them so 
plainly, and whenever you undertake to deprive a man of his property right he 
has a right to have the thing adjudicated, and tiie workman has a property 
right there which Is denied him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you apply that rule you have Just illus- 
trated all up and down the line, that all employers and all workers should come 
under the rule, or would you limit it to certain Industries?, 

Dr. McCorklk. That all employers and workers should he included. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you had a cook in your service that was 
unsatisfactory to you, you would call in a third party to determine her fitness 
before you dismissed her? 

Dr. McCorklk. Yes; if we could not come to an agreement between us. She 
has a right to have the case considered, whether she is fit or not. But, Mr. 
Weinstock, in cases of that kind there is never any serious need of any third 
party to adjudicate it, because she could quit her place and find a thousand 
other people who wanted cooks; hut when you have a big corporation and a very 
large number of men involved, they can not quit and leave their places without 
a large sacrifice. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have pointed out what you consider the 
serious causes of industrial unrest, Mr. MeCorkle? 

Dr. McCorklk. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are a student and have read much and 
thought much and have had broad experience for n man of your years. Now, 
will you be kind enough to tell us what is your remedy for this unrest? 

Dr. McCorklk. Why, the remedy is in the principle of establishing just rela- 
tions between men and teaching them to be kind to each other and to consider 
the welfare of each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Applying that practice, how would you supply it 
to legislation? 

Dr. McCorkle. In legislation I would apply this, as I mentioned, as to thg 
employer and employee, so that neither man could be deprived of his savings 
and earnings and an opportunity to make a living, without he merited it by his 
own failure to live up to his obligations. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Assuming .that you could secure the enforcement 
of the laws, what laws that we do not have now would you create to bring 
about a higher degree of industrial rest? 

Dr. McCobkle. Well, I do not know whether I know what you mean by 
“ industrial rest.” If you mean a kindly spirit between workmen and em- 
ployers — 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). I think that covers it. 

Dr. McCobkle. Men should always be striving for something better, and the 
idea of rest is simply a state of inaction, to which I should be opposed. I do 
not care how good things are, if we can make them better we should do so; 
blit at the present time there is very bitter hatred on both sides. 

I was in Paterson, N. J., while a student in the seminary and observed the 
strike there, and I met a wealthy man on the train who said he had a hundred 
tenant houses and could not get any money from them because the men were on 
strike, and he said, “ We ought to drive them out of here, law or no law.” I 
asked him about that, and lie said, “ Yes; cut their livers out, law or no law.” 
I said, “They are Ion to one with you and they will be in control some day,” 
and I asked him what he would do if they were in control, lie did not know 
about that, but he was more violent than any labor agitator, Socialist, anarch- 
ist, or any other variety of person who is displeased with our present order 
of things that I haie e\er met on the side of labor. lie would throw over the 
law and kill the men to get rid of them. 

Now, the hatred is common, and wlmt we need is to work In a thousand 
ways, In every place we can, to get justice. If there Is any man who is not 
getting a chance to feed and clothe his family properly, if there is any man 
living in a house that leaks, lie is going to be pretty bitter if you do not get 
busy ami see that lie lias a good roof over his head. He is going to be more 
bitter after a while, and his children are. 

Now, we can not change these things all at once. I believe the time Is com- 
ing when the workingman will litre the manager of the property, just as the 
manager hires the workingman to-day; I think that Is earning in the future, 
the socialistic form of government; but it is not coining here like something 
dropping out of the sky. Every time we get a chance to puss a law that will 
make things better, we should do it, and we should try to take pains to see 
that neither side gives the other an unfair trial. We will struggle; we need 
to have our unions, collective bodies of workingmen on the one side ami em- 
ployers on the other, and wo need to provide that they shall he compelled under 
he law to meet with each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any constructive suggestions, Mr. Mc- 
Corkle, to give this commission along the lines that you have outlined? 

Dr. McCokklk. I would suggest for one thing that a law be made compelling 
any labor organization, any established labor organization, and any established 
company to meet each other, and to discuss their differences before and after a 
strike. I should provide that they would be required by law to meet each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that you would make compulsory? 

Dr. McCobkle. I would not compel them to arbitrate the strike and accept 
the award. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you would adopt the Canadian system of com- 
pulsory inquiry? 

Dr. McCobkle. Yes, sir; and I would have a compulsory Inquiry, and the 
men meet with each other; then I don’t belie\e there would have been a strike 
in Colorado had there been a law of that kind In force, to compel the repre- 
sentatives of the operators and miners to meet each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you sufficiently familiar with the Canadian 
compulsory-inquiry act to say that it covers your ideas? 

Dr. McCobkle. I think I am sufficiently familiar with it to say that it does 
not. I think it works to the disadvantage of the workingman, especially where 
the industry is not organized. It may work fairly well where the union Is 
established, but to deny them the privilege of striking, before the thing Is 
brought up for consideration, may work a grave Injustice to unorganized 

tF (’!miiui.ssioner Weinstock. Then your idea would be the Canadian act modi- 
fied? 

Dr. McCobkle. I would say this, too, the Canadian act requires too long 
delay, as I understand it, before the men are allowed to strike. I would modify 
it to that extent I believe the award is not compulsory, is it 7 
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Commissioner Wei n stock. No. 

Dr. MoC obkle. That is my remembrance. I would modify It in that respect, 
but I would have the men get together ; I would have the men get together and 
discuss their- differences ; and I would provide lawg and try to have them 
enforced to do away with these abuses like we had mentioned at Sunrise and 
in Colorado as far as possible. Get rid of them before the men are angry 
enough to feel like they wanted to go on a strike. As I have told men repeat- 
edly, workingmen don’t get in the humor to go on a strike or in the humor 
for violence because some agitator talks to them for a day or two. It is only 
when they are burning with a sense of wrong through weeks and years, that 
finally somebody mentions the fact, and they are all mad enough to fight. I 
am not conversant enough with the Canadian act to speak of all its features. 
I don’t know how acceptable it would be for the workingman. It has been 
quite a long while since I read it, but I remember when 1 was a student in 
tiie seminary in New York City that I heard it discussed, and there seemed to 
be features that did not give the workingman a fair show. I wrote an article 
for one of the papers there at the time and discussed the fact, and pointed 
out that It would prevent the workers from getting the advances that they 
needed, and promoting their organization in a number of fields at least. But 
1 think to make an effort along that line Is our duty. 

Commissioner Weinktock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. We thank you, Mr. McCorkie. 

Mr. Rockefeller. 
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Chairman Walsh. Your name is John D. Rockefeller, jr,? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you reside in the city of New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been a witness before the commission before, I 
believe, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. For three days, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were asked to produce certain correspondence 
and submit it to the commission afterwards, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was, and did so submit the correspondence. Mr. 
Chairman, will you allow me to say just a word at this time? 

Chairman Walsh. I would prefer, please, if you would let me ask a few 
preliminary questions, in order to place certain people. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I would be glad, in view of the fact that you have re- 
ferred to the correspondence, and in view of the statement 'that appeared in 
the newspapers in regard to that correspondence, which led me to feel that 
there were matters in it that were not clear to all of the members of the 
commission, and other matters that did not seem to the commission 1 to be 
consistent with testimony previously given, and I would be very glad if you 
would allow me, in a desire to clear up these several matters, to read a state- 
ment that I have prepared, and I would be glad to read it at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. I would be very glad to have you, but there are a few 
preliminary questions that I think would clear up and help us in understanding 
your statement. Who was Mr, L. M. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Who was Mr. L. M. Bowers? 

Chairman Walsh. When I say was, I understand that he is now not with the 


eompa ny. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean who is he? 

Chairman Walsh. What connection did he have with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was chairman of the board of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., and treasurer of the company up to the early part of this year. 
Chairman Walsh. And what connections has he with your interests now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He resigned from the position which I have just men- 
tioned with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to come Into our personal staff. 
Chairman Walsh. And he is on your personal staff now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Walsh. On a salary? 

Mr Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at the time of the trouble in Colorado, or up until 
the time he quit, where was he located? 
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Mr. Rockefeller Jr. Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me to interrupt a 
minute, I have only asked the same privilege in regard to reading my state- 
ment which has been accorded to every witness 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, I will not discuss that further. I would have 
liked to have had this light, but if you do not seem Inclined, I will let all the 
questions go until you get through. 

Mr. Uockefklleb, Jr. I would be very glad to give it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. This is the time I wanted it, but if you wish to give these 
answers at a later time, you may read your statement now. 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I thank you, sir. 

Since I testified before the commission in New York in January my office has 
furnished to the commission, at its request, certain correspondence between 
my office and the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with reference to 
labor conditions in Colorado. Portions of that correspondence have been made 
public by the commission, and the press has contained statements to the effect 
that the correspondence shows that whereas l had testified that I had no 
knowledge of conditions in the Colorado coal fields, 1 was in reality the direct- 
ing mind throughout the struggle. 

The commission will recall that at the hearings in New York in January I 
made this statement : 

“ The corresiKHidence between myself and the officers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. during the strike has been produced before this commission and is 
now public. If one thing more than another is shown by the letters exchanged, 
It Is that, as respects conditions of employment and the interests of the com- 
pany’s employees, I have sought to Inform myself and have not hesitated to 
make suggestions looking toward more adequate representation on the part of 
the employees and participation by them in the determining of matters per- 
taining to their working conditions. It is not less apparent, however, that I 
have studiously avoided anything that might afford ground, either to the em- 
ployees, the management, or the public, for the belief that in any particular I 
was seeking to dictate a policy or to arbitrarily control any situation." 

I wish now to reaffirm that statement and to emphasize t ho fact that all 
policies, as well as matters of detail, were decided ujkhi and carried out by the 
executive officers at Denver without asking our advice. 

Neither my New York associates nor 1 directed the conduct of the strike. 
As matters progressed and we acquired fuller knowledge of conditions, our 
activities were directed toward making suggestions which we hoped might 
facilitate the termination of the controversy. To show precisely and com- 
pletely what these activities were, I give below the substance of every sugges- 
tion which we made to the Denver office during the progress of the strike : 

Suggestion 1 : That an investigation by three Federal judges be invited. 

On December 1, 1918, Mr. Murphy wrote Mr. Dowers, suggesting that he 
write to the President of the United States saying that: 

“ We strongly urge an investigation of all the facts as to the relations be- 
tween the company and its employees and the circumstances leading up to this 
strike." 

The suggestions being that the investigation and findings as to the facts be 
made by three Federal judges to be appointed by the President. 

Suggestion 2: That provision be made for injured employees and their 
families. 

On April 29, 1914, I telegraphed Mr. Bowers as follows: 

“ If it is true, as reported in the papers, that any of our employees have been 
injured in the recent disturbances, I trust that you have alreudy taken steps 
to provide fully for them and th<*ir families.” 

Suggestion 3: That disinterested mediators be appointed to intervene. 

On April 29 Mr. Murphy telegraphed Mr. Bowers inquiring whether or not 
the fuel company and possibly the other operators would agree " to have some 
one or three disinterested men act as mediators between the various parties di- 
rectly and indirectly engaged in the present turmoil? Such mediators * * * 
to go from one side to the other, undertaking to formulate in definite terms 
the position of each, and then to act os negotiators in seeing whether anything 
could be done.” 

Suggestion 4 : That the operators reiterate their acceptance of Gov. Ammons’s 
proposition of settlement. 

On April 30 I received from Chairman Foster, of the congressional committee, 
a telegram stating that an officer of the union had made a public statement 
that the mine workers would waive recognition of the union and asking if I 
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was willing to enter Into negotiations for the settlement of the strike on that 
basis. I replied that the officials of the mining companies in Colorado were 
the only ones competent to deal with the question, but at the same time I 
telegraphed to the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado as 
follows : 

“ The letter of Gov. Ammons of November 27 to the operators and miners 
shows that at that time the only obstacle to a settlement was recognition of the 
union. He then suggested a solution covering all points except recognition, and 
the operators uccepted his suggestion, invited their employees who had not been 
guilty of disorder and other unlawful acts to return on the terms mentioned by 
him, and assured him and their former employees that they would conform in 
good faith to all of his suggestions. It seems to me that the operators should 
* * * reiterate their willingness to accept this settlement * * 

Suggestion 5 : That a plan to get together be developed. 

On May 3 I telegraphed Messrs. Welborn and Bowers: 

“ We strongly urge operators to take a vigorously active position looking 
loward the acceptance by all the parties concerned of Gov. Ammons’s plan of 
November 27, and to outline a method by which the parties can now get to- 
gether for the reconsideration of the matter from that point unless you already 
have some better plan in mind.” 

Suggestion 6: That disputed points other than union recognition be sub- 
mitted to a hoard to he appointed by the President of the United States. 

On May 20, referring to Chairman Foster’s telegram of April 29, I tele- 
graphed Messrs. Welborn and Bowers: 

“ If the President should suggest to the operators and miners that, all ques- 
tions affecting the relations between themselves and their present and former 
employees, except the recognition of the union and the unionizing of the camps, 
be submitted for adjudication to a hoard to he appointed by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, to consist of members of tbe Supreme Court or other 
Federal Judges, would the operators accept. * * * If accepted by the 

miners, would it not put an end to the present controversy?” 

Suggestion 7 : That a plan of publicity be developed. 

In June, having become impressed with the desirability of getting the op- 
erators’ side of the controversy before the public, I suggested, and was instru- 
mental in bringing about the adoption by the operators’ committee of a means 
for securing such publicity which was subsequently developed under the com- 
mittee’s direction. 

Suggestion 8: That a plan of organization to secure collective bargaining and 
opportunity for presenting employees’ grievances he considered. 

During the progress of the strike, I felt increasingly the importance of find- 
ing some way of adjusting industrial disputes and preventing their recur- 
rence. In that connection, I made the acquaintance of Mr. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, formerly minister of labor of Canada, who had had exceptionally wide 
experience in such matters. In n letter to him on August I, I spoke of ways in 
which a permanent condition of pence might he restored, one of which I said 
might he “by developing * * * the opportunity for collective bargaining, 

for easy and constant conferences with reference to any matters of difference 
or grievances which may come up, and any other advantages which may he 
derived from membership in the union. * * * I am wondering whether 

you can take the time to dictate * * * an outline of such an organization 
and send it to ine * * * for our discussion of it with the officers of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.” 

In response to this request, Mr. King outlined such a plan, a copy of which 
I sent on August 11 to Mr. Welborn. 

Suggestion 9: Suggestion in regard to President Wilson’s plan of truce. 

After the President of the United States had Issued his letter to the Colorado 
operators, proposing a plan of truce, Mr. Murphy wrote to Mr. Welborn on 
September 15, making certain suggestions for his consideration in formulating 
the reply of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to the President, but saying : ** It Is 
merely by way of 'suggestion, without in any way indicating a desire to depart 
from the policy which we have steadfastly maintained of leaving the decision 
of these questions to the executive officers.” 

Suggestion 10: That a plun of self-government for employees be considered. 

On October 5, Mr. Murphy wrote to Mr. Welborn suggesting a plan of local 
self-government, under which there should be in each mine a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the operators and representatives of the miners 
employed in thut mine, chosen by tbe miners from their own number, to serve 
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fts a medium of communication with the management in regard to any matters 
of common interest, and which should also be charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the statutes of the State and the regulations of the company looking to the 
comfort and safety of the miners and the protection of the company’s property. 

In so far as I can recall or ascertain from our correspondence, these are the 
only suggestions of any kind which we made, and every one of them was made 
with a view to ameliorating conditions, and in the hope of arriving at a solution 
of the problems involved. 

It has been stated that I knew on the admission of my own “ agents in the 
field that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. controlled (lie prices and fixed the work- 
ing conditions at the mines.” 

This inference is based upon a letter from Mr. Bowers to me, dated April 2f). 
I had sent him a letter from Mr. .1. R. Corey, of Braddock, Pa., inclosing a 
cooperative agreement in use between Mr. Corey and his miners, which pro- 
vided for fixing wages, or, as it was referred to in the agreement, 44 the price 
of mining” on a sliding scale, based on the selling price of coal. Mr. Bowers, 
in returning the letter and referring to the agreement, wrote: 

“The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. usually leads in fixing prices and conditions, 
which the larger companies usually ugm* to and the smaller concerns also, if 
it is for their interest. * * * In this present trouble the prices of mining 

and the Income of the workmen had nothing to do with this strike.” 

It will thus be apparent that in his letter Mr. Bowers was not referring to 
the prices at which coal was sold, hut to the prices or wages paid the men 
for mining coal. To me the letter never had any other than t lie very obvious 
meaning that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., as the largest factor in the field, 
was usually first in making changes in operating conditions, their lead being 
sometimes followed and sometimes not. 

Certain additional statements concerning the correspondence which we lane 
supplied to the commission have appeared In the newspapers during the last 
few weeks. To these statements I lane already publicly replied. The sub- 
stance of these replies will he found in an appendix to this statement, which 
I will read at this time. 

“APPENDIX, 

“1. It has been stated that correspondence filed with this commission shows 
that I exercised ‘a personal Influence that extended even to the statehouse at 
Denver, and presumed to dictate letters that went out to the President of the 
i'nited) States and to the governors of the States, over the signature of tho 
governor of Colorado.’ The facts are as follows: 

“Last May Gov. Ammons sent Mnj. R J. Houghton, adjutant general of 
Colorado, to New York. I never met Maj. Houghton, but he met one of my 
associates, and later, Mr. Lee. Maj. Houghton said, that Gov. Ammons had 
been concerned over the misunderstanding which seemed to prevail In the East 
over certain phases of the strike. Maj. Houghton, as the governor’s repre- 
sentative, called on numerous people and Invited suggestions as to how the 
governor’s position and the attitude of the State might more effectively he 
brought to public notice. Mr. Lee suggested that one method would be for 
the governor to write a letter to the President of the United States ” 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lee suggested that to whom? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To Maj. Boughton. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; I was not. I never met Maj. Boughton, ns I 
stated before. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. lee report that to you at about the time that he 
suggested to Maj. Boughton that a letter should be written to Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall when it was mentioned to me. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first find it out and put it in this document? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Find out whut? 

Chairman Walsh. That Mr. Lee had suggested to Maj. Boughton that it 
would be a good thing to write a letter to Gov. Ammons to write a letter to 
the public. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The matter first is mentioned in the correspondence, in 
the letter from me to Mr. Lee, or Mr. Lee to me. 

Chairman Walsh. When did Mr. Lee tell you that Maj. Boughton was In 
town? Was it right after he made the suggestion to Maj. Boughton or was it 
before he made the suggestion to Maj. Boughton that he told you he thought 
It would be a good thing? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall It. 

“ Mr. Lee suggested that one method would be for the governor to write a let- 
ter to the President of the United States and another to his fellow governors 
of other States, setting forth the situation as Gov. Ammons saw it. Maj. 
Itoughton stated that he could not tell how the governor would regard such 
a suggestion, and that even he himself would have to convey the suggestion 
to Gov. Ammons through Gen. Chase, Maj. Houghton’s superior officer. Maj. 
Houghton suggested that perhaps a statement addressed to the public would 
be better. 

“To get the matter into shape for his further consideration Maj. Boughton 
suggested that Mr. Lee make his ideas concrete by preparing a draft of the kind 
of statement or letter he had in mind. As a basis for such a draft, Maj. 
Houghton sent to Mr. Lee a memorandum of his own views of the situation. 

“ The memorandum written by me and referred to in one of my letters as 
having been sent by me to Mr. Lee was nothing more than a rough draft of a 
statement concerning the Colorado situation which I had drawn up in answer 
to statements which hud appeared in the press, but had never been used. A 
copy of this memorandum, which, as I wrote Mr. Lee on June 10, 1914, was 
Incomplete and only suggestive, was given to the press some weeks ago.” 

Chairman VVai.sii. Have you with you this statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 have not seen it published. Have you a copy of that 
memoranda any place? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is in my office; whether I have it in Washington 
I don’t know’. 

Chairman Walsii. Will you please see what you have, because in none of 
the articles that ever came under my observation was that statement set forth. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 will look it up. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading) : 

“ In reference to Mr. Lee’s suggestion, it occurred to me that this memoran- 
dum contained material which Mr. Lee might find helpful in that connection. 

“ Personally, I have never seen a copy of the draft which was sent. Maj. 
Boughton has since advised Mr. Lee that he went no further with the sug- 
gestions ” 

Chairman Walsh. When did Maj. Houghton advise him of that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know' that. 

Chairman Walsh, is this your personal statement that you are reading now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; hilt I don’t recall the date. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you don’t remember. Go ahead. • 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading) : 

“ and that neither Gen. Chase nor Gov. Ammons ever knew that such sugges- 
tion had been made. 

“2. It has been stated that the correspondence disclosed that I ‘withheld 
from the Department of Labor at Washington Information asked for w'hen 
Secretary Wilson sought to avert the strike before it began ’ and that in re- 
sponse to a full account of the interview’ with the Government agent, communi- 
cated by Mr. Murphy to Mr. Bowers, ‘Mr. Bowers wrote buck highly praising 
Mr. Murphy for his discretion in not giving the Government agent any informa- 
tion.’ 

“ The letter of September 16, 1913, from Mr. Murphy to Mr. Bowers, which 
is in the record, clearly show’s that no information was asked for by the De- 
partment of Labor, none was withheld, and in Mr. Bow’ers’s letter of September 
19 to Mr. Murphy there was no reference to any information having been re- 
fused the Government representative. 

“3. It has been stated that ‘I had a plan * * * for publishing a string 

of daily newspapers.’ 

“ The apparent basis for this statement is contained in correspondence be- 
tw’een Mr. Lee and myself, referring to a letter which I had received from a 
man I had never heard of and which I had forwarded to Mr. Lee. That letter 
began as follow’s ; 4 This note is from a stranger to you, making a sugges- 
tion * * ♦ for a string of fearless, honest newspapers across the country.’ 

“ Mr. Lee, in his reply to me, expressed his disapproval of the suggestion, and 
added : 

“ ‘ I do not believe * * * that I will ever come to the point of thinking 
that you should establish and become responisble for a string of daily papers.’ 

“ No further attention was paid to the suggestion. 
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“4 It has been stated that the correspondence shows that I ‘had a plan 
* * * of financing the publication of the official organ of the National 
Chamber of Commerce.’ 

“ The paper referred to is The Nation’s Business and is distributed without 
charge to members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The 
president of the chamber discussed with me on various occasions a financial 
plan for enlarging this publication so as to make it a more effective medium by 
which the chamber could place before the business men of the country facts 
of interest to them in regard to business, commerce, nationul legislation, in- 
dustrial matters, etc. Although I considered the pn>i>oHltion entirely legitimate, 
It was never favorably acted upon. 

“ 5. It has been stated that the correspondence Indicates that my associates 
and myself were indifferent to the distressing conditions In Colorado. 

“ The following quotation was made from one of Mr. Bowers’s letters to me : 

“ ‘ Several of our mines are working from one-half to two-thirds capacity, 
and if we can continue undisturbed, we can keep our steel works running and 
supply our railroad friends with coal to keep them going in good shape until 
the strike is over.’ 

“ Apparently, without other evidence, this quotation was taken to support the 
assertion that ‘ This was at a time when the people of Colorado were suffering 
for coal and the price had been advanced until thousands of families were with- 
out fuel.’ 

“ The fact is that when the strike was called, the price of coal was not raised 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and most energetic and effective measures 
were taken by the company to insure that the supply of coal for domestic use 
should not be curtailed.” 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the letter, I did not carry It In mv 
mind. What was the date of the letter that Mr. Bowers wrote, saying they 
were running from one-half to two-tldrds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The date is not mentioned here. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that at a much later time in the winter, after the 
strike was called in November? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It may have been. 

Chairman Walsh. So the price was not raised until the time of the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think you will see as I go ulong that the price was 
not raised at all. [Continuing reading:! 

“ In response to an inquiry, Mr. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., forwarded to me the following explicit statement concerning that 
point : 

" • When the strike was called we discontinued shipping coal to the Santa Fe 
Railroad, the C., B. & Q., the Missouri Pacific, and the Colorado Southern, and 
continued shipping a small amount to the Denver & Rio Grande. We also 
stopped shipments of coke to the smelters and other large consumers.’ 

“After furnishing fuel to the steel works to oj>ernte on a reduced basis, we 
had a small amount of coal available for domestic trade. We continued ship- 
ping with no advance in price over our regular winter schedule. For our 
Denver retail department we bought coal from Wyoming, which cost us $1.50 
per ton more than our normal supply for the Denver market.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when was that that you bought the coal from 
another company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was, I suppose, during the fall and winter period. 

Chairman Walsii. And when you bought it from another company the retail 
price in Denver was raised $1.50 a ton? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was about to complete the statement in which that 
Is mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. That is mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I proceed ? [Continues reading:! 

“The retail price on this coal was Increased correspondingly. We had some 
of our own in stock at Denver, which lasted until about November 15, and was 
sold at the price prevailing before the strike was called.” 

Chairman Walsh. Then am I to understand that the retail price of coal of 
November 15 went up $1.50 a ton? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not on the coal that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
mined, but on the coal which they had bought, that had Just exactly that much 
advance. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if I understand this statement, it is this, that you 
had coal of your own on hand until November 15, and that until the weather 
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began to get quite cold out there you had the coal on hand and there was no 
advance, but on November 15 you had sold out all that coal, and you bought 
coal from the other company, and therefore the retail price went up $ 1.50 
a ton. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We had bought coal from another State, from Wyoming, 
for which we had to pay $1.50 more, and this price was added to the selling 
price of the coal. 

Chairman Walsh. So that coal cost $1.50 more, retail, in Denver after 
November 15 V 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. That was not a gain made to the seller, but 
an advance paid by the seller to the man from whom he bought it. 

Chairman Walsii.* Did not that price obtain in Denver after November 15 
for all coal sold In Denver regardless of where it came from? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. For that I will have to refer you to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the statement that the price of coal went up a 
dollar and a half a ton when the weather got cold was absolutely true? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not the price of coal that we mined, but the price of 
coal we bought In order to accommodate these customers. 

Chairman Wm.hu. Which you bought and sold? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Co ahead. 

• Mr. Roc KF, killer, Jr. I have a further communication from Mr. Welborn 
that I will submit afterwards, hut I will not do it now. 

Chairman Walsii. If it is on the same line I should be glad to have you 
read It now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would rather finish my statement. 

Chairman Walsii. Very good, take your own time. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading) : 

“I should like also at this time to refer to statements which have appeared 
in the newspapers ascribing to me and those associated with me participation in 
the prosecution of Mr. John R. Lawson. I desire to state unequivocally that 
neither I nor any of my associates has had any connection whatsoever with 
this case. I feel, and have so expressed myself very explicitly, that when 
private interests, either individual or corporate, participate in criminal prose- 
cutions, the proceedings tend to lose that impartial quality which should 
characterize the administration of justice. 

“As soon as l learned that this trial was coming on, I made careful inquiry 
to ussure myRolf that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was not participating in 
any way in the prosecution, and was assured by Mr. Welborn that this was the 
fact and that no deviation from this policy would be permitted by the officers 
of the company in any prosecutions. , _ , 

“ On April 21, the day the trial started, Mr. Welborn, president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., issued the following statement to the press in Denver: 

“ ‘ Reports that t his company has engaged attorneys to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of either Mr. Lawson or anyone else for offenses growing out of the strike 
are entirely without foundation. It may he that some of our employees will he 
called as witnesses, but as a company we have had nothing to do with the 
prosecution of the defendant. None of our attorneys is associated with the work 
of the district attorney, and no suggestions have been made to him by us or 
for us. We feel that the district attorney is competent to handle the case and 
that lie probably would he averse to receiving any offer on our part of helping 
him, if we were disposed to make such an offer, which we are not. The strike 
and’ the occurrences growing out of it are behind us and we have no desire to 

resurrect them.’ , . _ _ , . .... 

“I am also informed that the attorney general of Colorado has publicly 
stated that the Liiwson case was conducted entirely under his control and with 
Ills assistants in personal charges ; that neither the coal operators nor anyone 
else had anything to do with the case; that he was not influenced in any way 
by any corporation or individual, and that the only possible ground for asso- 
ciating the name of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with the case was the fact 
that he necessarily had to secure evidence from employees of that company. 

“ I am sure that the officers and directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
agree with me that the administration of justice should rest solely In the hands 
of the State. This principle I regard as so vital that I would not stop at any- 
thing which might be necessary in order to maintain it absolutely. 

“ In reviewing recent events In Colorado, while it Is doubtless true that many 
of those who hud a part in them would, in the light of present knowledge, have 
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acted differently in many respects, I can only say for myself that at each step I 
did what at the time seemed to me right and wise. As I see it, the vital ques- 
tions now are these: Are conditions as they ought to be? If not, are sincere and 
effective efforts being put forth to make them better? 

“ I had hoped to have carried out before this the purpose mentioned to the 
commission in January to go to Colorado and see for myself what conditions 
are. But through an unfortunate succession of events, I have thus far been 
prevented from doing so. While I might, of course, have found time to go for 
a few days, I have been postponing the trip until such time as I could be free 
to stay for several weeks, or as much longer as necessary. It is still my pur- 
pose to undertake this mission as soon as it can be arranged, with due regard 
to my other obligations. 

“ In the meantime, I am assured by the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. that they are cooperating with the employees to improve working and living 
conditions, and that these cooperative efforts are meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess. Following the hearings in New York in January, I was glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity for informal conferences with members of labor 
organizations, to get their point of view concerning the Colorado situation. We 
have also had helpful conferences with the commission of which Mr. Seth Low 
is chairman, appointed by the President of the Culled States, and have assured 
that commission of our desire to cooperate with it in its work of promoting 
harmony and good will. 

“As to the future, we are bonding every energy toward the development of 
sound conditions, and in that effort we seek the cooperation of all those Inter- 
ested in establishing relations of mutual conlidenre and advantage between the 
various elements associated in the industrial life of the State of Colorado.” 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be convenient for you to read that other letter 
that you got from Mr. Wolborn in regard to the price of coal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This is dated May 15: 

“During the winter of 1913-14, following calling of coal strike, there was no 
shortage of coal in Denver market except on account of railroad blockades 
caused by unprecedented snowfalls early in December. Lignite coal produced 
immediately north of Denver lias always been the main source of supply for 
this market, and was able during all of the strike to more than meet demands 
of Denver trade, except when operations were interfered with by snow blockade. 

“The Wyoming coal, which on account of greater mine prices and higher 
freight rates sold here at $1.50 per ton more than coal of similar grade from 
southern Colorado, was purchased only by consumers desiring coal of higher 
grade than the lignite from north of Denver, and not because of shortage of 
lignite supply. With exception noted due to snow blockade there was no actual 
shortage of Colorado coal or consumption in State during the strike, though 
there was some change in source of supply.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand from that that the price of coal re- 
mained the same — all the coal that came from southern Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Until that supply of coal was exhausted. 

Chairman Walsit. November 15? 

Mr. Roc ke!' eli.er, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And after that — is the Wyoming coal of the same general 
character as the southern Colorado coal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Wyoming coal Is of a higher grade, as I under- 
stand it, and it is used by those that want a fancy article and are willing to 
pay the higher priee. That coal from the northern part of the State is a coal 
used commonly in Denver. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the date of Mr. Welborn’s letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This telegram? 

Chairman Walsh. That telegram; yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May 15 of this year. 

Chairman Walsh. That was a few days ago? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the price of coal — you say there was no change 
in the price of coal after November 15? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We are talking of two kinds of coal. 

Chairman Walsh. The coal that was commonly used in the retail trade in 
Denver, prior to November 15? 
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Mr. Bockefiixeb, Jr. I would understand that there was no shortage of coal; 
he doesn’t say what the price was. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether it was short or long, was there any raise in the 
retail price of coal to the consumer in Denver after November 15? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not tell that. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did those snow blockades last that raised the 
price of coal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not give you. 

Chairman Walsh. A month? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Two months? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Your information derived from that letter is not very 
Illuminating regarding the retail price of coal in Denver generally? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I supposed that I was expected to speak of the coal 
produced and sold by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to ask you a question or two before ad- 
journment. Now that you have referred to the Lawson trial here, you say 
Mr. Welborn gave out a statement immediately preceding the Lawson trial 
that your company was not going to furnish any attorneys. I see this in that 
statement, “ It may bo that some of our employees will be called as witnesses, 
but as a company we have had nothing to do with the prosecution of the defend- 
ant.” 

Now, were there employees referred to, the men that came through the 
Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, and who during the strike were pretending 
to be striking miners but were in reality detectives employed by your company, 
and did they afterwards for the pay that your company gave them go upon the 
witness stand and testify to that portion of the evidence which connected Joe 
Lawson with the crime of murder? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would have to refer you to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that were true, with yoijr repugnance to the tak- 
ing part by the corporation in these prosecutions, would you go to Denver and 
take some action against the action of the officials of your company? If it 
proved to be that the witnesses that connected the man with the crime were in 
your employ as detectives and were spies, pretending to be workingmen, and, as a 
matter of fact, were Baldwin-Felts detectives, paid by you during all of this 
time and down to the time the trial took place, would you protest against that, 
or do you consider proper 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). I presume that is a matter which the 
attorney general decided when he called his witnesses. I would not feel it was 
up to me to suggest to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Even though a part of your money paid for the testimony 
that convicted the man of murder? You say that is up to the attorney general 
and “ I will take no part in it”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a matter I have no knowledge of. 

Chairman Walsh. But suppose knowledge is brought to you, would you take 
any part to save a man from lifetime Imprisonment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would not be willing to stand back of any- 
thing that was not perfectly fair. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you would go there and call attention to the fact 
that these men whose testimony convicted Lawson were paid detectives by 
you, und you did not believe that men that were paid to do that kind of work 
should be trusted where the whole lifetime of a human being was at stake? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to say what step I would take, but 
I meant what I said when I said that the administration of justice should rest 
entirely in the State, and in that I would stand for that principle at any cost. 
I am not prepared to say what steps I would take. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that it should be brought indubitably to you that 
one of the jurors that served upon this trial had been given the exclusive 
privilege, he being a traveling salesman, the exclusive privilege of selling his 
product to all of your camps, would you suggest, if that was brought to you, to 
the authorities that you didn’t think that was fair where a man’s whole life 
was at stake? You met this man Lawson, he called on you at your office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He was one of the men that conferred with you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I met him. 
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Chairman Walsh. And if that was brought indubitably to you, what kind 
of steps would you take to save his life? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you think that was fair for a man that had an ex- 
clusive contract with you and was making money out of it every day, to serve 
as a juror in an acute conflict of this sort? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with the conditions. 

Chairman 'Walsh. If it turns out that way, what would you do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whatever was necessary to see that right was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that was right or fair, if 11 was true, to try 
a man before a juror who was so situated with reference to your company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the jurors should all have been selected 
with the greatest care, and if any jurors were not selected and properly fitted 
for the place, they should have been excused, and if it can be shown now that 
they were not proper men the attorney general would want to try the case 
again, I am sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what would you do — were you here when Dr. Gaddis 
testified ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir ; I was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut his testimony was brought immediately to you ro you 
could see what he said? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you notified that Dr. Gaddis, head of the sociologi- 
cal department, would testify to matters seriously affecting your corporation 
at these hearings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I heard he had testified, and I have arranged to have 
a copy of the testimony and will be very glad to read it carefully. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a part of the plan in your own mind that you will 
not hear anything about conditions in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have arranged, as I have just stated to you, for a copy 
of the testimony and to go over it very carefully. 

Chairman Walsh. You remember we had this discussion in 1904, men wore 
driven down the canyon and throwm out on the prairies, and in some cases left 
to die, or received such treatment that they afterwards died, when you hud 
charge of this company, and I believe you stated you knew nothing about it, 
and I believe you were asked to inform yourself about the true condition in the 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will advise you of this, although it took place 
here yesterday. I think Mr. lleydt, your secretary, was here. Did he advise 
you of what Dr. Gaddis said? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear what Mr. Gaddis said about, that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the Washington morning papers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, Mr. Gaddis said that he was informed that there 
was a man upon that jury by (he name of W. W. Wilson, and Mr. Wilson had 
told him personally upon a train that he had been given the exclusive right to 
sell the products of the National Biscuit Co., for whom he was working, to all 
of your camps; that it was an exclusive right that had been given by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; that be saw afterwards that W. W. Wilson actually 
served as a juror and w r as on the jury that condemned him to life, and he said 
that he was the only W. W. Wilson that he knew in Trinidad, and that he was 
reasonably sure that be w'as the same man that told him this on the train. 
A telegram was sent F. W. Clark asking if be w^as the same W. W. Wilson, and 
he replied, “ Wire received. W. W. Wilson is a traveling salesman of the 
National Biscuit Co., your information is correct.” 

If this turns out to be true have you such zeal for the full administration of 
justice that you will make some demand on your company and the authorities 
of Colorado in regard to getting Mr. Lawson a new trial and tried before a jury 
none of whom are beholden to your company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not lie a party 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What would you do, If that turns out to 
be true? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am reserving the right to decide that when I am in- 
formed as to the situation. I stand on this very definite statement, that I be- 
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lleve that the administration of justice should rest in the hands of the State, 
and regard the principle as so important that I would not stop at anything 
which might be necessary to maintain it absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. But I am giving you a specific instance, if that turns out 
to be true, what will you do? Lawson has a wife and children, and suppose he 
was sent to the penitentiary under this judgment delivered by this jury, would 
you tell them to read that statement to him in the penitentiary, or his wife 
and child, that you didn’t believe in any such thing, or what Would you do 
yourself when an injustice was being done? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. If an injustice has been done I will do what I can to 
maintain justice, and see that Justice is done. 

Chairman Wat.hh. You heard that letter rend that Mr. Bowers wrote you, in 
which he said that there Is one sheriff down there In that county that has been 
on the Job 10 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T was not here. 

Chairman Ww.su. Did anybody tell you about it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Of course, I have seen the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you knew that was the man, Jeff Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .lr. T was so informed. 

Chairman Walsh. And you know that he Is still in there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .ir. I have so heard. 

Chairman Ww.sir. 1 am leaving the Lawson case for a minute, and I believe 
you stated in here, I never saw this before and want some time to go over 
it, hut you stated in there, I believe, that you had no direction in what took 
place in Colorado; that you were not the guiding force in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; that is what 1 stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you. as I understand, represent your father In 
the management of these companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T represent my fa tiier in regard to these various invest- 
ments. 

Chairman Walsh. Ts this one of them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is. 

Chairman Walsh. He keeps very close track of matters himself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have a way of sending out to these men what 
your father thinks of these things? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know of any case in which I have. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you a letter signed by yourself and submitted 
by your officials, eluted December 26, 1913: 

“ Dear Mr. Bowers : 

“ Your letter of December 22, with inclosed clipping, is received. I note with 
Interest the fact that (ho miners are rapidly going to Colorado from the South 
and East.” 

These were men to take the place of the striking miners? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume so. 

Chairman Walsh. And the men from the South were negroes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not know they were bringing in negroes in 
large numbers from the South? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I didn't state they were bringing them In; they were 
going. 

Chairman Walsh. That there were large numbers of negroes going In there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. I will continue with the letter; 

“ I assume this means that conditions have become so nearly normal that 
business can be very generally resumed. It is most gratifying to feel that 
tills struggle is so rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

“ I know that father has followed the events of the past few months in con- 
nection with the fuel company with unusual interest and satisfaction.” 

I will leave out what follows. 

“Thanking you for your holiday greetings, and wishing you and yours a 
happy new year, I am, 

“Very sincerely, 


“John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 
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You sent that letter to Mr. Bowers, did you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were you at your father’s house or was he at your 
house on December 26? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I note the day before was Christmas; did you meet him 
on Christmas? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This last Christmas? 

Chairman Walsh. 1913. 

Mr. Rockkfkiaer, Jr. I can not remember that; It is very probable that he 
was in the country. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how did your father express satisfaction as to 
events in Colorado that he had watched so closely for a few months prior to 
December, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I see him as often as I can, and lie is ulways interested 
in having me tell him anything that I can tell him or volunteer to tell him 
with reference to his various investments, and he is naturally at liberty to ask 
any questions that he cares to ask, and it is the natural course of our inter- 
course that he should mention from time to time a matter of this kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he get information any place else than from you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know that lie did, but he would have been nt 
liberty to inquire of any member of his staff, or write to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in what way did he follow the events there, througii 
talking to you and getting reports from you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know of any other. 

Chairman Walsh. How did he express satisfaction; say that he was glad 
to see how things were going, or just laugh? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is a little difficult to recall It, it being a year and a 
half ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You can not tell how he expressed it, hut lie was un- 
usually satisfied with the trend of events in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You seem to know. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read it to you : 

“I know that father lias followed I he events of the past few months in 
connection with the fuel company with unusual interest and satisfaction.” 

The fuel company is the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on September 20, 9,000 of Ids faithful employees 
took to the canyons of Colorado rather than work under the conditions they 
had been working under? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would hardly think the figures were correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it 8,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would think it was very much smaller. 

Chairman Walsii. Give me the number that left and went to the canyons, 
or went to living in tents, or scattered away? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it 9,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression was that the total number that went 
out was about one-half of the total number working, which was about 9,(HK) 
altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. So that there were about 4,000 or 4,500 went out and 
went to living in the canyons, rather than live in the camp any longer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would think something like thut came out, from the 
reports that came to me. 

Chairman Walsh. And a few months prior to the time that you wrote thut 
letter about your father, Jeff Farr hud deputized 320 gunmen and allowed 
your company to arm them and turned them loose In the community; that is 
true, is it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is the statement made; I don’t know from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not true that these deputized gunmen, before you 
wrote about your father’s unusual satisfaction, that the gunmen had riddled 
the Forbes tent colony with machine guns, and had shot a boy of one of the 
striking miners nine times through one of his legs? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the time you wrote that letter about your 
father’s unusual satisfaction, Is it not a fact that an effort was made to have 
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the officers of this company meet the representatives of the striking miners, 
and they were brought together in the statehouse for that purpose, and that 
the representatives of your company refused to go through a door, or thin parti- 
tion, to meet those men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know, but I know that the officers of the 
company met representatives of the miners in a conference, in which Secretary 
Wilson, of the Labor Department, was present, and the propositions that were 
made by the governor looking to a settlement of the dispute were all acceded to 
by the operators and not by the representatives of the miners. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if prior to the time that you wrote that 
letter about your father’s unusual satisfaction you hud not received a letter 
from Mr. Bowers stating that he had used every weapon at his command to 
coerce the governor of the State and whip him into line? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I don’t recall. If you have such a letter from my 
office I have seen it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to say that on such an important matter as 
that, that an officer of your company boasted that he would whip the governor 
of the State into line, that you have forgotten it after submitting it to this 
commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is a mass of letters there. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Then you have forgotten It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And is it not a fact that, prior to the time that your 
father expressed this unusual satisfaction, that a score of strikers were being 
thrown Into jail by the military authorities and denied a hearing before a civil 
court, and tlmt constitutional go\ eminent lmd given place to despotic rule in 
southern Colorado? Is that true? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You know lad ter than I do. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Your father was one of the big owners of this and was 
following the events closely in Colorado, and that letter was the truth? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly, it was. 

Chairman Walsh. We will adjourn at this point, and will ask you to please 
resume the stand in the morning. 

(At this point, r» o’clock p. in., the commission adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, May 21, 1915, at 30 o’clock a. in.) 


Washington, D. (’., Friday , May 21, 1915 — 10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners TTarrinian, - Lennon, O’Connell, 
and Welnstoek. 

Chairman Walsit. The house will please be in order. We will resume now. 
Mr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to go back just for a moment, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, to the question of the price of coal. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add just a word to the 
testimony In the Lawson case. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Would you like to do It at this time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Since giving my testimony yesterday I have read with 
care the stenographer’s transcript of the questions asked by the chairman of 
this commission in reference to the Lawson tral, and my view of certain hypo- 
thetical cases, and the course I would take should the facts subsequently 
prove to be as presented. As these questions all relate to a criminal appeal 
at present pending before the courts of this country, I feel that my position 
can not be too precisely stated, both as respects the questions already asked, 
and questions of a similar nature which may be addressed; and I therefore 
desire td give to this commission my opinion on these matters in the form of 
u written statement, which will be unequivocal, and admit of no misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation. 

As already expressed, my opinion Is that justice should be so administered 
as to be above suspicion; and if in any material particular the trial of Mr. 
Lawson has been wanting In this respect, I, for one, should desire to see the 
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Supreme Court of Colorado, to which the appeal has been taken, carefully con- 
sider every ground that may be urged, and grant a new trial should any material 
ground be sustained. 

I have no more right than has any other citizen in this country to attempt to 
Interfere with or influence the course of justice; and questions which are so 
framed as to seek to put me in the position of appearing to concede that titers 
has been willful tampering with the courts, or of stating what I am pre- 
pared to do to influence the future course of justice, either as respects Mr. 
Lawson or any other person, I can not regard as other than improper questions, 
and a direct reflection upon those who are charged with the administration of 
Justice. To sinister reflections of this kind I must decline to be a party, even 
by inference. 

Were I, either directly or indirectly, to attempt to influence the judiciary of 
Colorado as respects the present appeal of Mr. Lawson’s trial, I should be 
guilty of the very procedure against which witnesses before this commission 
have so strongly protested, and which I myself have not less strongly con- 
demned ; and I hope the chairman of the commission will not expect from me 
replies to any questions which imply that I believe others have been guilty of 
unlawful or improper acts in the administration of justice, or that I enter- 
tain a position superior to that of any other citizen of the Republic, either 
before the law or toward its administration. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with reference to the questions I ask, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, if there are any of them that you think for any reason you should not 
answer, why, you state that at the time, and of course It will be given con- 
sideration, and they will be taken up for action by the commission later on. 
Now, T suppose this high regard you have for the law extends to ull of its 
officers charged with its administration? Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have not a contempt for officers who do not do 
your bidding, of course? You respect them, whether they do your bidding 
or not, do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Are you speaking of officers of the law? 

Chairman Walsh. Officers of the law; yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not undertake to direct the officers of the law, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chuirman Walsh. I want to read you n letter that was written 1o you by 
Mr. Bowers, and ask you if it is true. You have respect for the authority of 
the people’s representatives, you claim, always — do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have respect for the duly elected authorities, cer- 
tainly. 

Chairman Walsti. All right. I will read you this letter of Mr. Bowers, dated 
November 18, 1913; but do you first, before you have respect for these officers, 
get them in a state of mind, by coercion on your part and hv combining every 
great financial interest, to think your way before you give them that respect? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not undertake to get the officers of the law in any 
position, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read yon now this letter from Mr. Bowers, of 
November 18:- but before I get to that, Mr. Bowers has been in the employ 
of your father for many years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was formerly In the employ of my father. He is 
not now in his employ. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he in the employ of your father before he 
went to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say, offhand, 10 years, and perhaps 12. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice in one of the letters he says that your father 
and he had an understanding as to how he was to conduct himself toward the 
employees of the enterprises he was in some 20 years before the Colorado 
trouble. Did you notice that letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall the number of years, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he do for your father first? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Bowers was the — was related to my father as the 
head of the lake transportation — ore-transportation business. 

Chairman Walsh. The lake ore transportation business. Did he have manjf 
employees under him there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite a number. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many? 
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Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t they huve a strike while he was the representative 
of your father there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he with the lake ore transportation before 
he went to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My mind is not fresh on those dates, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it as much as 15 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think he was with the Lake Transportation Co. 
until — If not right up to the time he went to Colorado, within a year or two, 
at least. 

Chairman Walsh. How soon did he go to Colorado after your father secured 
the interest which he has in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 should say some years. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you say about how long? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he ever lived in Colorado before? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I don’t know. I had not known that he had. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know that he had never lived in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. It is my impression he had not, but I don’t know 
it as n fact. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know it ns a fact? Did he know Mr. Weibom 
or Mr. Madison or Mr. Weitzel before he went out there, so far as you know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. He went there as the representative of your father; did 
he not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What had he gone there as? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He went to Colorado because of his wife’s health, as I 
stated very clearly in my testimony before the committee of Congress a year 
ago. Mr. Rowers’s wife was ill and the doctors ordered her to go to Colorado, 
and Mr. Rowers of course went. When we knew (hat he was to be in Colorado 
we asked him if he would take time to acquaint himself with the interest which 
we had in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked him? Who do you mean by “we”? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I did, I presume, or some of mv father's representa- 
tives. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t your father ask him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My father was not in the habit of dealing personally 
with his representatives, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you remember whether it was you or some of 
your associates that asked Mr. Rowers to go out there? 

Mr. Rookefeu/er, Jr. I think very probably it was Mr. Gates. At that time 
he was active as one of my father’s — one of the members of my futher’s staff. 
I think It was probably Mr. Gates. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present at the time lie asked him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not recall. Mr. Chairman, but I Ihink not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity did he go out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He went out as— you moan, in what capacity did he 
look into the affairs of the company? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; who was he looking into them for? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. For my father. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long after he went out there was it before he 
became chairman of the executive hoard of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not state. It was some months. It might 
have been a year or more ; but when he ceased — when he became connected 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., then he became a representative of all of 
the stockholders of the company. He was placet! in any of the positions he 
held there In the regular way and regarded his duties to any other stockholder 
just the same as to my father. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the regular way you have of appointing them? 
Just tell them there is a job, they can go take it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I object to that method 

■ Chairman Walsh. To what method? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of implying that we have a method of appointing to 
office which is Irregular. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, I might explain to you the reason I asked it in that 
way was that you said in the New York hearing that Mr. Jerome Greene went 
off the board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and that the place 
was filled automatically, as I remember it, by Mr. Ivy Lee. Don’t you have a 
meeting of the stockholders? Don’t the stockholders elect the directors in your 
companies? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. Mr. Chairman, there again you are implying there are 
irregularities in our company. I am glad to give you any information, but I 
object again to your implying an irregularity. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the direct question, Do you just put in direc- 
tors and take them out without action of the stockholders in your companies? 

Mr. Rockefeu.br, Jr. The stockholders, Mr. Chairnian, elect directors in any 
company with which I have connection the same as they do in other companies, 
1 presume, at their regular meetings. And, as you know, it is customary if a 
vacancy occurs in a hoard of directors between stockholders’ meetings such 
vacancy for the unexpired period is ordinarily filled by the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what was done with Ivy Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What is 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Was he elected by the stockholders or put 
in by the directors between meetings of the stockholders? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My Impression is, and I think I am correct in saying 
that he was elected by the directors, because the stockholders’ meeting comes 
in the fall, and he did not come on my father’s staff until the first of the year. 
So that he was not elected until after that time ; and it was doubtless at one of 
the stockholders’ meetings. But I want it understood that that is the perfectly 
regular ordinary way of electing directors, and that is the procedure that was 
adopted. 

Chairman Walsh. How did Mr. Murphy get on the executive board — Mr. 
Starr J. Murphy — of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In just the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he made vice president in just the same way? Was 
lie elected during an interim between meetings of stockholders, or elected by 
the stockholders? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have the authority to veto the action of the board 
of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with respect to selecting members of 
the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do I personally 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Do you personally; yes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should have no other authority than any other direc- 
tor, Mr. Chairman, nor do I undertake to exercise any other authority. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you this letter of November 18, 1013. That was 
addressed to you two months after the strike; 

“ You will be interested to know that we have been able to secure the coopera- 
tion of all the bankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor, agreeing to back the State and lend it all the funds 
necessary to maintain the militia and afford ample protection, so that our 
miners could return to work, or give protection to men who are anxious to 
come up here from Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together with some States 
farther east. Besides the bankers, the chamber of commerce, the real estate 
exchange, together with a great many of the best business rnen, have been 
urging the governor to take steps to drive these vicious agitators out of the 
State. Another mighty power has been rounded up In behalf of the operators 
by the gathering together of 14 of the editors of the most important newspapers 
in Denver, Pueblo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, Colorado Springs, and other of the 
larger places in the State.” 

Did you get that letter? 

Mr. Rockfelleb, Jr. If it was directed to me, I naturally did. 

Chairman Walsh. That expression “our little cowboy governor” referred to 
the governor of the State of Colorado, did it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The inference is quite as clear to you as to me. 

Chairman Walsh. It also says: 

“ There probably has never been such pressure brought to bear upon any 
governor of this State by the strongest men in it as has been brought to bear 
upon Gov. Ammons.” 
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Is that true? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of that I can not Judge. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is a letter you got from Mr. Bowers, the chairman 
of your executive board In Colorado, is It not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will call to your attention a letter dated December 22, 
1918, from the same source: 

“ Dear Mr. Rockefeller : If the governor had acted in September 23 as he 
has been forced to act during the past few weeks, the strike would have never 
existed 10 days. 

“ We used every possible weapon to drive him into action, but he was glove 
in hand with the labor leaders and is to-day, but the big men of affairs have 
helped the operators in vvhipping the agitators, Including the governor.” 

Did you get that letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it is directed to me, I presume I did. 

Chairman Walsh. “Now these fellow’s are cursing him without regard for 
common decency, so everybody is giving him more or less taffy to keep him 
from backsliding.” 

Now, that was the correspondence between you and the chairman of your 
executive board w r hile this trouble was going on in Colorado, was it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So the policy was to get bankers and powerful people to 
whip these people into line and give them taffy and talk nice to them to keep 
them with you and to defeat these men on the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is apparent 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is apparently the policy of Mr. 
Bowers. I am bringing this down to your responsibility to show’ whether or not 
It was the policy of Mr. Bowers, your executive ofilcer in the held, who was 
reporting to you personally. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Did I write that letter or Mr. Bowers? 

Chairman Wai.hh. How is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Did I write that letter? 

Chairman Walsh. It is written by Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. How can it he my policy then? 

Chairman Walsh. You asked me the question. I will tell you, although I 
will say that hereafter the same rule must he applied to you as to others, that 
we do not answer questions. I will reply to your question by saying that I am 
going to read you six letters in u few minutes in which you say you back up 
every bit of this. * 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You asked me, Mr. Chairman, witether that was my 
policy. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether that was your policy ; yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated in my statement of yesterday that neither 
I nor my associates ever initiated a policy or directed the details of the strike, or 
anything in connection with it. That statement is true. I did not initiate that 
policy, and did not frame it and the policy, Mr. Chairman, is simply this: 
It simply means that there was disorder in the State of Colorado, and naturally 
every citizen would use what influence he could to bring the authorities to 
protect life and property, and if he failed to use such influence ns he properly 
could, to move the authorities if they were sluggish in moving, to protect 
life and property, I should think he w’as derelict in his duty, and evidently that 
was the view shared h.v a very large number of people of high standing in 
Colorado from that letter, which says that these various groups joined in 
undertaking to have the properly constituted authorities afford the protection 
which should be afforded to life and property. That was, of course, the first 
step to take to try to have the proj>er authorities act. 

Chairman Walsh. So that you hud this crowd cooperate with Mr. Bowers, 
as director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., under this interpretation that you 
have just given? You agreed, then, with all that Mr. Bowers said and co- 
operated with him; Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not either agree or disagree. I made no ex- 
pression about the details of the letter of Mr. Bowers, referred to, nor in the 
various letters to which you make reference, in which I stated that I stood 
back of the officials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I meant that when they 
did things that they were doing, aud as we believed they were doing, In the 
Interest of justice and of law and order and the proper administration of the 
trust which had been placed in their hands, men of standing and of reputa- 
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tlon, we, of course, stood back of them, and I fancy, Mr. Chairman, it would be 
impossible to secure men of any ability or character to fill positions of trust in 
the administration of business, either large or small, unless those who are 
owners of and directors of such properties stood back of the men whom they 
put in such positions. 

We consider it to be the duty of the men whom we place in charge to take 
such action as they saw fit, and Just the moment an occasion should arise 
when there was a reason to feel that these men were not doing what was right 
it was our duty to remonstrate with them or replace them. 

Chairman Walsh. So you do stand for this condition and for this inter- 
pretation : 

“ We used every possible weapon to drive the governor into action, but he 
was glove in hand with the labor leaders, and is to-day. but the big men of 
affairs have helped the operators in whipping the agitators, including the 
governor. 

“ Now, these fellows are cursing him without regard for common decency, so 
everybody is giving him more or less taffy to keep him from backsliding.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I object again 

Chairman Walsh. Don't ,\mi know that the deportation of individuals was a 
crime; lhat it was a crime to drive a man, even though you called him an agi- 
tator, out of the State, and that it was a crime on the part of the governor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with that. 

Chairman Walsh. You are not familiar with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I just wanted to get back to one little question here, as 
to the price of coal in Colorado. The first letter addressed to Mr. Welborn — the 
telegrams — was vvliat? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I interrupt to hand you the only copy I have 
of that statement that you asked for? It appears In the New York Times 
of the morning afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. That includes the suggestions that you made to Mr. Lee 
to give to Maj. Iloughton to put into a letter to Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think you have not quite stated the case as it was. 
That does not include the suggestion that I made to Mr. Lee to put in a 
letter. It included a statement that I had prepared some time previously In 
answer to certain suggestions or statements which appeared in various publi- 
cations, a rough draft of such a statement, which I had never used. When 
this matter came up Mr. Lee 

Chairman Walsii. What matter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The matter of making some suggestions 

Chairman Walsii. To whom? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To Maj. Houghton. 

Chairman Walsii. For what purpose? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. For the puriiose of suggesting how, at his request, 
matters in Colorado could be brought before the attention of the public. 

Chairman Walsii. Was it not for the purpose of giving it to Gov. Ammons 
to put In a letter which you hoped to he addressed to the President of the 
United States and the governors of the several States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Now, again, Mr. Chairman, I must object You are 
trying to make it appear that I prepared a statement. I did not prepare a 
statement and did not have anything to do with the statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you answer the question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the memoranda which you have now given me in- 
tended to be given to Mr. Lee to incorporate in a letter which was to be 
given to Maj. Boughton, and the memoranda then to be given for the signature 
of the governor of the State of Colorado for any purpose? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was a memorandum which was sent to Mr. Lee 
because it contained certain facts culled from various statements which had 
been made which I thought he might find useful in the consideration of that 
letter. 

Chairman Walsh. What letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The letter from the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. What governor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. From Gov. Ammons, of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. To be sent to whom? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To be sent, as Mr. Lee states, to the President of the 
United States and governors of other States with reference to matters In 
Colorado. * 

Chairman Walsh. Now, coming to this other matter — 7— 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Allow me not to leave in your mind the Idea that this 
statement of mine was prepared with reference to the letter which Mr. Lee was 
suggesting to Maj. Boughton. It was simply a memorandum In my files pre- 
pared weeks before, and when the question of preparing such letter — when 
the suggestion was up — I said, “ Here are certain data which may be sug- 
gestive.” 

That was the whole and sole purpose of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you say that it might he well to use it in the letter 
of Gov. Ammons to the President? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that I made any suggestion as to using 
that thing which I have characterized as a rough draft 

Chairman Walsh. If you had said in any letter that you had turned over the 
memorandum and that you thought it was good to use in the letter Mr. Lee 
was addressing to Gov. Ammons, it was a mistake? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I said that. It is possible that I said 
It might be used in connection with the draft which he was preparing. 

Chairman Walsh (after reading letter). That is the letter you wrote? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Exactly. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Now, you may go to the letter that you got from Mr. 
Bowers, or the telegram, with reference to the price of coal in the winter that 
the strike started. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Do you mean the quotation from my statement or 
telegram I read you later? 

Chairman Walsh. The quotation from your statement first — I just want the 
date of it; I do not want you to read it again, unless you desire to do so. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This quotation from Mr. Welborn’s letter — the date of 
the letter, as I stated yesterday, I think it is — I think it does not appear in this; 
the date of the telegram does not appear. 

Chairman Walsh, It was within the last month, was it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I think so; it was just about the time I made this 
statement, in the paper. 

Chairman Walsh. This telegram that you read later? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was dated May 15, as I said yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I must confess, to my mind, they both were a little 
involved. Do you say now that you understand the effect of those two tele- 
grams to be that Mr. Welhorn denies that the price of lignite coal, which was 
the kind you had, you stated, was raised the winter after the strike started? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I can of course only speak for the coal 
which was sold by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the same as lignite? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I think that is what the telegram says. 

Chairman Walsh. To bring this matter to a dose the attorney general at 
that time, named Farrar, Is the present attorney general? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe he is. 

Chairman Walsh. He was reelected; don’t you know it is a fact that Mr. 
Farrar, the attorney general, went to the governor In person and asked the 
governor to use the militia of the State of Colorado to Install the strike break- 
ers In your mine, and that he so testified before this commission at Denver, 
Colo.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know nothing of that. 

Chairman Walsh. I will now rend you, Mr. Rockefeller, from the testimony 
of the same attorney general, given before our commission while we were 
holding our hearing in Colorado; the present attorney general, and he was at 
the time this strike started and was during the strike and was attorney general 
in the Lawson case: 

“Mr. Farrar (continuing). That was an absolute military necessity; it 
would be an absolute necessity to keep strike breakers out in order to maintain 
order. There was also a practical question involved, and that was that coal 
was prohibitive both in priw and in supply. Winter was coming on and coal 
was selling here, and I mean lignite coal, such as we produce, at from $9 to $10 
per ton and could not be procured in sufficient quantities at that price.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask who the Mr. Farrar is who is speaking? 
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Chairman Walsh. The attorney general of the State of Colorado, testifying 
before our commission. Do you want this commission to gather from the letters 
you read from Mr. Welborn that this statement is not correct \ that It Is an 
error and untrue*? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, the commission must gather what information 
they like from that statement. I would not for a moment say that it was not 
given in the best of faith and in the belief on the part of the person giving 
it that it was accurate, and that it should be entitled to consideration as I 
should be entitled to consideration for the statements I make ; and that it was 
made in good faith by the president of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you claim that the president of your company, in 

those two telegrams, claims that the price of coal was not increased to $0 or 

$10 a ton, as testified to by the attorney general? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He makes no reference to that; and I am not attempt- 
ing to speak as to the price that might be put on coal ; but I am speaking, and 
he was, too, for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., engaged 
in that great public utility of providing fuel for the wants of tlie people of the 
State of Colorado, did you or did you not know that the price of coal was pro- 
hibitive to the people and could not be bad while the strike was going on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have Mr. Welborn’s statement to the effect that the 

price of coal was not changed or the supply diminished, except when the 
snow tied up traffic. I read you that and I make no statement other than I 
have read. 

Chuirman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., engaged In 
that important utility, you have no personal knowledge as to whether or not 
the people were deprived of coal while the strike was going on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have the knowledge the president gave me in his 
statement. 

Chairman Walsh. That is within the last month that you got that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. But the statement covers (he period under discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. I am now trying to discuss your own knowledge as a 
director of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., mining what percentage of coal 
mined in the State of Colorado; 40 per cent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say you do not know the price that coal sold in 
Colorado in the winter following the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I ne\er know what the price of coal is there, 
and do not pretend to know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Doyle given before this 
commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew — you were advised by Mr. Bowers that one of 
the grievances of the strikers was that they were not allowed eheckweighmen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That statement was contained in one of Mr. Bowers’s 
letters, which you have. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear or read the charges made that your com- 
pany cheated in weights? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Where did I hear them made, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsii. Haven’t you read the newspaixjrs anil read the statement 
of Mr. Doyle, the representative of tin* miners, given before tills commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; you are asking me where did I hear it. and I 
don’t know, but I have heard the statement has been made that the coal 
operators did what you say. 

Chairman Walsh. Cheated. If they did. you would say that was a con- 
temptible crime? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. If tbe company cheated the men digging coal under the 
ground out of pay for their service? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And if it was done, it ought to be prosecuted to the last 
degree? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We do not disagree on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company cheat? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Not to your knowledge. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge did the other companies combine with 
your company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We never combined with any other company. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t Mr. Ivy Lee represent all of the mine operators of 
Colorado when he was putting out this publicity, claiming to be facts, in regard 
to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, what connection has that with the ques- 
tion of check weigh men? 

Chairman Walsh. I am just coming to it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You know that Mr. Lee was acting for the three oper- 
ators who formed a committee representing the various operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Your company formed a committee with the other coal 
operators to light the United Mine Workers of America, or strikers in that 
Held? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was no effort at any time to tight anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to contest with them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The effort was to maintain and protect life and prop- 
erty and conduct the business. 

Chairman Walsh. And also to obtain publicity is what you got Ivy Lee for? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And to conduct what you call a union educational cam- 
paign? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What I call? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in jour letter to Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that any such educational campaign 
was ever undertaken. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You did so at that time. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is a statement In the letter. Allow me to make 
that clear : There is a statement in the letter as to the possible wisdom of un- 
dertaking to make publications which would give the public further knowledge 
with reference to the unions of the country ; that was not underaken. The pur- 
pose was that the facts might he known; it was as much in the interests of the 
unions as not in the Interest of the unions. It was to present the facts; and 
that was the entire purpose of the publicity campaign. 

Chairman W.'LSii. So you called it a union educational campaign in your 
letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,lr. I think there is reference of that kind made, hut, as 1 
say, that was never undertaken. 

Chairman Walsii. You just proposed that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don't know whether t proposed it or I discussed it 
with my colleagues, but 1 think it would have been a very useful service to 
perform, but it was not undertaken. 

Chairman Wu.sh. We will get to that later, and see how much was done. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will say nothing was done on that program that you 
refer to. 

Chairman Walsh. I don't care what you call it, but Mr. Lee did send out 
the facts in the publicity campaign for the coal operators of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Lee sent out nothing; the three operators that 
formed the committee 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Mr. Lee wrote it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My typewriter writes the letters that I sign ; is he re- 
sponsible for them? 

Chairman Walsh. Did your father pay Mr. Lee for his services In that con- 
nection? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, He did. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you did do it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Even though you hired the man that wrote the stuff and 
paid him $6,000 for sending it from Philadelphia to Denver, you still say that 
you and your father didn’t send that stuff out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I think it is fair that you have all sides of this ques- 
tion, and if you will call to mind again the conditions under which that arrange- 
ment that my father would pay the whole, or any portion of Mr. Lee’s com- 
pensation — 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). It is perfectly clear to my mind. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You seem to be confused. The suggestion was made 
to Mr. Welborn and the operators' committee that we regarded It of the utmost 
importance to the companies of Colorado and the people of Colorado, all of 
whom were being attacked publicly, and misrepresented, that the facts should 
be presented. We regarded it of such importance to the various Interests that 
while we assumed the operators would want to bear the expense in whole or 
in part, at least, us far as they were able, that the whole matter was left 
entirely in their hands. As to their part of the expense, whatever they thought 
they could bear, well and good, and what they could not, we would bear. There 
was nothing concealed about it, nothing to l>e ashamed of, it was a perfectly 
open business transaction. 

Chairman Walsh. But your father did pay him $6.0(X) for sending out the 
alleged facts in behalf of all of the operators engaged in the contest in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There were three people that took the responsibility 
for everything that was sent out, and those three operators were the ones that 
formed that committee. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father paid the actual money to Mr. Lee for 
getting out these bulletins of the alleged facts, sending them from Philadelphia 
to Denver, and from there sending them out over the countr> ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If that is the way it was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Mr. Starr J. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is one of my associates and a member of my 
father’s stuff. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is. 

Chairman Walsh. Was lie during the strike a director of (he Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami he is also a member of your father’s staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; and that Is why he Is a director, ns one of 
my father’s representatives. 

Chairman Wai.hu. lie is a representative of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; on the board of directors of the fuel company. 

Chairman Wai.su. And represents you to that extent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am also a director; we are representing the interests. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you from a letter written by Mr. L. M. Bowers, 
September 10, 1013, which was four days before tills strike was culled, and call 
your attention 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was before the strike was called? 

Chairman W\lsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The strike was called-- 1 thought it was called the 10th. 

Chairman Walsh. September 23. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. But that was the day it took efieot. The day the con- 
vention met 

Chairman Walsh. The day the strike was called and the men left your mine 
was t lie 23d. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The convention met on the 10th and the strike was de- 
termined on on that day. 

Commissioner Lennon. My remembrance is that the convention met on the 
16th. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And it didn’t take effect until the 23d. 

Chairman Walsh. And your men went out on the 23d? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I remember It. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were at Seal Harbor at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I may liave been there, but I think I had returned to 
New York. 

Chairman Walsh. They wired you as soon as the strike was called? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. If they say so lu the correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say about it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send them a wire on the 23d that you were ex- 
ceedingly gratified by the showing made by them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I will come down to this letter written by Mr. Bowers to 
Starr J. Murphy, “As our miners shift more or less new meu are coming all 
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the while; about a year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these 
questions, because one or two competitive companies— both of whom tried to 
interest Mr. Cooper in their bonds— were cheating their miners by false 
weights.” 

Did Mr. Murphy bring that information to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I presume I read the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you notify the authorities on September 19 
that the abominable crime of robbing laborers that were digging this coal was 
carried on by some of the coal companies out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t presume I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you call yourself an accessory after the offense for not 
doing so? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I am, I am in the same class with the commis- 
sioners. 

Chairman Walhii. Yon think I am in the same class with you? I have called 
attention to it and ask that those men be prosecuted. Will you do the same 
and will you give the names und get Mr. Bowers to go out there as a witness 
in prosecuting those men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 don’t regard it as part of my duties. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if it is a fact that after you knew those 
miners were being robbed by those companies that you joined those companies, 
and that your father paid for the information that was sent broadcast through- 
out the country that there was no just ground for the claim of the miners that 
they were being robbed and wanted a checkweighman ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is u fuct {hat this letter was written as you stated. 
It Is a fact that that letter states just what it does with reference to the con- 
ditions in regard to checkwelghmen. 

Chairman Walsh. They were cheating the men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what the letter stated. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the truth. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume it is; I have no more knowledge than you 
have of the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the names of the companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not ask Mr. Bowers before you joined with these 
companies who those companies were that were doing this robbery of those 
poor men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had nothing to do with the officials of the company 
joining with the other companies in any action they took. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father’s personal funds paid for sending out 
tills information that stated to the people of Colorado that the miners were 
making false charges against all of these companies. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is easy to make charges. 

Chairman Walsh. You have some doubt about this — about the men being 
robbed, although Bowers, the chairman of your executive board, wrote it to 
you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You say all the companies? 

Chairman Walsh. No; the two competitive companies. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whatever Mr. Bowers says I have every reason to be- 
lieve that he believed it was true. Beyond that I can not deny or confirm it. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock desires me to read this 
over again: 

“As our miners shift more or less and new men are coming all the while; 
about a year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these questions, 
because one pr two competitive companies — both of whom tried to Interest Mr. 
Cooper in their bonds — were cheating their miners by false weights.” 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Mr. Cooper? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of him. 

Chairmau Walsh. What were the names of the two companies that were 
cheating? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you asked Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you discuss this letter with your lawyer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you discussed it with Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you a direct question, hearing upon the. v\e\e\op- 
ments we have heard as to the cause of industrial unrest. A gentleman— Mr. 
Weinstock wanted me to ask you ; he said that he did not know the names of 
those companies or who they were. Were these competitive companies? Were 
they the competitive companies that joined with Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a gentleman went on the witness stand here, 
and in answer to a very proper question from one of the commissioners, ns to 
whether or not he believed the McNamara brothers were criminals — you know 
who they are, of course — they were the men that were convicted or pleaded 
guilty to a very atrocious crime in Los Angeles. You have read about it, of 
course ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was asked of the witness on the witness 
stand whether or not he believed the McNamara brothers were criminals and 
ids answer was a very shocking one to most of us. He said the McNamara 
brothers had committed no crime against his class or the better order of society, 
and although they pleaded guilty and were convicted, that he did not believe 
they were criminals. A man named Kubylak, who was questioned on the stand, 
snid that he had been driven from the coal fields of another State, not yours, 
because after being appointed checkwelghman by the men, and discovering 
that the company were cheating, that they drove him from the camp and 
charged him with high treason, punishable by death, and agreed if he would leave 
they would excuse hirn from the charge of treason, and he left. He said that 
he believed, that while the men generally were treated as he was, and were set 
upon violently by officers of the law, even though they were officers of the law, 
that he felt that he had a right to resist them, and then explained. A number 
of witnesses have explained that that is what is called class consciousness. 
Now, I want to ask you whether or not the fact that yourself, or Mr. Bowers, 
or Mr. Welborn did not call the attention of the authorities or publicly denounce 
these men that were robbing the poor, and the laborer of his hire, was not due 
to a sort of class consciousness in your mind, that you ought to stick together, 
no matter what the offense was that the other companies did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Absolutely not. I have no idea what Mr. Bowers’s 
motives in doing or not doing that might, have been. I fancy they are the 
same as yours or mine in the town that we live, where we might happen to 
know that certain saloons were not closing at the hour they should close, and 
we might know a number of other things of that kind. Would you or I stop 
to bring charges against them or any other person that we might know were 
breaking the law? 

Chairman Walsh. If I must answer your question, if I owned a saloon like 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. do in Colorado, through accepting an immense 
rental out of the profit, and I would be very particular in closing that saloon, 
and would close it, and as long as you asked the question, I want to ask you 
if it is your sense of responsibility as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., when you discovered that the owners of mines,- situated as you are 
charged, with some crime, that you are charged with, by your workingmen, 
and you discovered that that crime is being committed, do you consider that 
you bear a different relation to that crime than the ordinary citizen does? 
Hereafter, I will direct my questions to you and will have answers direct. 

Now, did Mr. Lee send out alleged facts stating that there was no just basis 
for the grievance that the miners had in Colorado, to wit, that they were not 
allowed checkweighmen, and were being robbed by false weights on the part 
of the company ? t , 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will say thut Mr. Lee never sent out unythlng; the 
operators’ committee sent it out. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Lee send them by his own hand from Pennsyl- 
vania to Denver, there to be sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The operators’ committee took the responsibility. 
Chairman Walsh. Please answer my question ; didn’t Mr. Lee send them to 
the mine operators at Denver, and they sent them out there, so it would appear 
as if they were sent from Denver originally ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I take exception to your question, because you are 
putting on Mr. Lee the responsibility for sending out these matters. He had a 
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perfect right to do what he did and did it with the concurrence of the operators* 
committee, and they assumed the responsibility for everything that was sent out 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you to answer my question; were these bulle- 
tins of alleged facts sent by Ivy Lee’s own hand from Philadelphia to Denver 
to be sent out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will have to answer that 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you that he did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read his testimony in New York that he did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I knew the bulletins were printed in Philadelphia, 
where he was. 

Chairman Walsh. And don’t you know that he sent them out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether he sent them, or his office boy 
or secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever Mr. Lee sent out then from his office was 
either by himself, the office boy, or secretary, and was sent from Philadelphia 
to Denver to be sent out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were sent from Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. And from Mr. Lee’s office? 

Mr. Rockefeller* Jr. It was by Mr. Lee’s direction that they were sent. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to t lie power that you had toward controlling 
these officers, I want to ask you if this did not api>eur in the letter of Mr. 
Bowers to you personally, of the date, October 21, 1913: 

“At our annual meeting yesterday the matter of having a vice president in 
New York was taken up. We thought it very desirable that we have an 
officer there, and a lawyer preferred, so we elected Mr. Murphy as vice presi- 
dent and a member of the executive committee. 1 have written Mr. Murphy 
that if this is not in accord with your wishes we (‘an change it at -any execu- 
tive committee meeting.” 

Did you get that letter from Mr. Bowers to the effect that they had elected 
out there in Colorado Mr. Murphy, who I take it to be Starr J. Murphy, the 
vice president of your company, but that if you wished it, they would reverse 
that action at once, as soon as they heard from you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The letter is perfectly clear. 

Chairman Walsh. And if you had said to them, “I don’t want him,” off he 
would have come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we would have a perfect right to say whether 
people in our office shall fill certain positions or not, where they are repre- 
senting an interest we have. If we thought it was best for him not to take 
up that position on account of his other duties we would have had a perfect 
right to say so, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking about the power, if that was not in accord 
with your wishes off he would come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose that anyone employed by another naturally 
is uuder the direction of the person that employs him, and Mr. Murphy would 
not have taken the position unless we were willing that be should be, but I 
did not know it until after it was done, and it was done by the officers at 
their meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. I note that. But if you did not want Mr. Murphy on 
the executive board all you would have bad to do would have been to say 
that it was uot your wish, and off he would have come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume that lie would be glad to do what bis princi- 
pal wanted him to do, if he was under salary. 

Chairman Walsh. Although he was elected by the board of directors of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of Denver, as vice president and member of 
the executive board, you had the power to veto that and put him off of the 
board if it did not conform to your wishes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That power was uot 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have the power, answer yes or no, and then 
make any explanation you wish. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course we had the power. 

Chairman Wai.sh, You, I say, not we. Did you have the power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Our office had the power. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read this to you again, and if you don’t want 
to answer it, say yes or no, and I will leave the subject. This was directed 
to John D. Rockefeller, jr.: 
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^At our annual meeting yesterday the matter of having a vice president in 
New York was taken up. We thought it very desirable that we have an 
officer here, & lawyer preferred, so we elected Mr. Murphy as vice president 
and a member of the executive committee. I have written Mr. Murphy that 
if It Is not in accord with your wishes we can change it at any executive com- 
mittee meeting.” 

That was the letter you received? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; and I 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). And if you wished, you could have taken 
him off? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. And if I answered yes or no I will not give the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you may omit the answer. You received that 
letter and he said if It was your wish they would take him off? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you want me to give the facts, I will state them; 
but the facts can not be given by saying yes or no ; I will give you a false im- 
pression. If you don’t want to pursue the question or get at the facts, very 
good. 

Chairman Walsh. I do desire to get at them, but I desire to get at them as 
facts, and I might say that these long involved answers that do not state 
the facts and that wind up by saying that you do not recall, do not furnish any 
illumination 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, I snt here all yesterday 
morning and heard another witness testify, and a large part of the afternoon, 
and he was permitted to speak on without interference; and I think I am 
entitled to the same consideration as any other witness. 

Chairman AValsh. Just the same; yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is all I am asking; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock suggests that you answer 
yes or no, and then qualify it any way you please. Thai is the rule we have 
applied all along to other witnesses. Will you accept that rule? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly will if you will permit me to answer tin* 
question yes or no and then add my explanation. 

Chairman Walsh. You may say yes or no and then make any explanation 
thereof that you see fit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. AVel), then, I misunderstood your question. 

Chairman Walsh. You entirely misunderstood me. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very well. I will he glad to make any reply 

Chairman AVai.sh (interrupting). Read the last question, Mr. Reporter. I 
don’t want to have it appear there that I required you to answer yes or no 
without an opportunity to explain. 

(It was ascertained on reading by the reporter that the portion of the testi- 
mony sought wus in that taken by the preceding reporter, not at the moment 
present. ) 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will say if that is your position 

Chairman AValsh. My position is that If possible you must answer yes or 
no; and then you are entitled, of course, to qualify your answer in any way 
that you see fit, or to make any explanation in regard thereto that you have to 
make. Now, I would like to keep to a consistent line of questions. So I am 
going to ask you again if it is not a fact that you had the power individually, 
you, John I). Rockefeller, jr., to veto the action of the board of directors in 
the important matter of selecting a vice president for the company and a 
member of the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And I may make the explanation after I answer? 

Chairman Walsh. After you answer yes or no. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You had the power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I had the power; and I would like to state how 
I had the power. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Make any explanation you see fit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Simply that the man who was appointed to this po- 
sition was in the employ of ray father. I was representing my father and in 
charge of that employee in his office. That is, a member of his staff would not 
expect to take a position, representing my father’s interests, which my father, 
through me, did not think it desirable that he should take or did not want 
him to take or did not want him to take the time to fill. Now, for that reason, 
of course, if I had said to Mr. Murphy, “ Mr. Bowers has suggested, and the 
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officers or directors have elected you to this position, but I do not feel that you 
can take the time to fill this position/’ of course Mr. Murphy would have with- 
drawn from it and would have been perfectly justified in so doing, and I would 
have been perfectly justified in asking him. But the question, as put, implies 
that my relation to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was such as to give me this 
power. It was not that. It was my relation to Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had the power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had the power, as I have stated, to begin with; but 
I had the power not by virtue of my relation to the Fuel & Iron Co., but by 
virtue of my relations to Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of how you hud it. he would go? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Perfectly true. 

Chairman Walsh. That would apply to Mr. Lee, too, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly, because those gentlemen were representing 
our interests there. 

Chairman Walsh. And it applies to Jerome Greene? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is no longer on our staff. 

Chairman Walsii. But when he was a director, that applied to him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Applies to any man 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). And that applied to 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Applied to any man who does not wish 
to appear himself on boards, but who is entitled through his stockholdings to 
have representatives. 

Chairman Walsii. And that would apply to C. O. Heydt? 

Mr. Rockeftclijir, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And you pay them for their work they do in their posi- 
tions, und then you control the question as to whether or not they shall go on 
and off your hoards of other corporations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, certainly. Where they are representing us, we 
naturally control. It Is hardly — it would hardly be proper that they should 
control. 

Chairman Walsh. No; you are paying them, and they have to do It. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, certainly. 

Chairman Walsii. As you wish? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly ; they have to expect to take such positions 
as we ask them to take. 

Chairman Walsh. As you are willing for them to take; and If the board of 
directors of one of your companies puts one of them on, and it don’t meet with 
your wishes, you put them off again? You have the power to put them off? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. I was just trying 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Certainly. 

Chairman Walsii. That was on the question of your responsibility and 
power. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly; no question about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you recall the letter in which Mr. Bowers wrote 
to your father with regard to the welfare work, what he called the uplifting 
of the employees, in which he said that he had a talk with your father upon 
that subject more than 20 years ago when he first went in, and that they un- 
derstood each other perfectly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; 1 don’t recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. I may not have quoted that in 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). But I don’t doubt the facts are sub- 
stantially as you state them. 

Chairman Walsh. But you recall reading the letter, do you not, since you 
have been here? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. It does not remain in ray mind. 

Chairman Walsh. That is in the letter of September 29, 1918, six days after 
the strike. He says, “ I told your father in the first interview that we ever 
had, nearly 20 years ago, I would flatly refuse to be connected with any busi- 
ness enterprise where I would be handicapped in uplifting and benefiting man- 
kind, especially those in our employ.” You recall that now, do you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I think I recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father and Mr. Bowers were well known to 
each other? _ 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t suppose* my father has seen Mr. Bowers six 
times in his life. I may be wrong about It. 
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Chairman Walsh. They were not well acquainted with each other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not through personal relations at all; only so far as 
Mr. Bowers was in business connections with my father. 

Chairman Walsh. How often did Mr. Gates see your father in the last 10 
years he was connected with him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Many years went by that he did not see him at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And he was on his personal staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And take Mr. Jerome Greene; I think the testimony was 
that he saw him twice in five years, and he was on his personal staff. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hardly think that could be correct, because Mr. Greene 
was not In relation to our affairs five years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn’t he? How often did he see him during the time 
he was his personal adviser? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very seldom. 

Chairman Walsh. Once a year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t think necessarily that. 

Chairman Walsh. Once in two years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I couldn’t state. 

Chairman Walsh. The truth of the matter is this term of “personal ad- 
viser” does not mean that any of these men would see your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Does not follow at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father tells you what his wishes are, and you discuss 
them, and then you tell your father’s personal advisers what his preferences 
are? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My father does not tell me what his wishes are with 
reference to all matters; but he leaves with me and my associates, who are the 
advisers in the office, to determine many of these questions — most of them ns 
they arise. If he feels disposed to advise with us, all of his people are glad to 
have him do so. If we want to take the responsibility of deciding various 
questions, or any questions, we do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they write letters to him, these personal advisers 
of his? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very rarely. 

Chairman Walsh. And they do not see him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He sees them whenever he cares to see anyone of them, 
but it is very seldom necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that Mr. Gates saw him only twice in 16 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If Mr. Gates says so, It is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Greene see him — how long has Mr. Greene been 
his personal adviser? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think Mr. Greene was in our office either a year and 
a half or two years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he your father’s personal adviser? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. During that two years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. How often did he see your father in that two and a half 
years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ivy Lee is on the personal staff of your father now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He Is. 

Chairman Walsh. How often does he see him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he ever see him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think he has seen him three or four times. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Bovvers, before this strike, September the 10th, 
wrote you a long letter setting forth what the grievances or claims of your 
employees were, didn’t he? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That there were charges made by the men that the com- 
pany had violated the law with reference to checkweighmen, with reference to 
the hours of labor, with reference to discriminating against them because they 
were union men, did they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean that was contained in that letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I recall, it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now, then, with this authority that you had over 
directors and over executive officers, with that in view, I want to read you the 
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extracts of the letters that passed between you— that Is, between Mr. Bowers 
and yourself, Mr. Bowers and Mr. Murphy, and yourself and Mr. Bowers and 
Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Murphy and Mr. Bowers. I will just read you the ex- 
tracts which I believe bear upon the point. 

On October 6, 1913, letter from Mr. Rockefeller to Mr. Bowers : 

“ We feel that what you have done is right and fair, and that the position 
which you have taken in regard to the unionizing of our mines is in the in- 
terests of the employees of the company. Whatever the outcome may be we 
will stand by you to the end.” 

That is signed “ John t). Rockefeller, jr.” You wrote that letter, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I must have, if it is in the collection I sent you. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now, on October 10, 1913, did you not write a letter 
to Mr. Bowers containing this language : 

“ I realize that these are trying days for the management of the fuel com- 
pany. Its actions are watched with great interest by this office, and its strong 
and just position will not lack backing at this end.” 

And you signed that “ John D. Rockefeller, jr.,” and sent it to Mr. Bowers, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you have taken it from that collection; yes. 

Chulrman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. On November 21, 1913, you telegraphed to Mr. Bowers, 
did you not — on November 21, 1913, you wrote Mr. Bowers a letter in which 
you quoted a telegram which you had sent to the Secretary of Labor which 
contained the following statement: 

“ Action of our officers in refusing to meet the strike loaders is quite as much 
in the interest of our employees as of any other element in the company. Their 
position meets with our cordial approval, and we shall support them to the 
end.” 

That is correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Same answer to that. 

Chairman Walsh. That was written November 21, wasn’t It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was written before any serious troubles, such as 
the Ludlow massacre, occurred, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Ludlow occurrence occurred the following spring. 

Chairman Walsh. The following spring. Now, I will ask you if on October 
81, 1913 — no, that is the letter I quoted you with regard to the appointment of 
Mr. Murphy. So I will not read it again. 

On November 26 Mr. Bowers wrote you a letter — November 28, 1913 — in 
which he stated : 

“ I can scarcely express our appreciation of the support you are giving us.” 

That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, My answer to that would be that if it is taken from 
the collection of letters 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, don’t you know as a matter of fact 
that it is? I would like to get you to testify to the fact? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, if I had the letters before me 

Chairman Walsh (addressing Mr. Manly). Give me the letters. Maybe I 
had better do it from the letters for fear there may be some misquotation. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. These .sound perfectly familiar. Quite probably I 
wrote the letter, but I can not tell. 

Chairman Walsh. On December 9, 1913, Mr. Starr J. Murphy wrote to Mr. 
Bowers, did he not : 

“ In fact, as we have said many times before, we leave this matter entirely 
In your hands, having the utmost confidence in your judgment and the way 
you are handling the matter.” 

That is correct, Isn’t it? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at that time hadn’t you heard about the arming of 
these 326 men by Jeff Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. You think not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn’t it published broadcast that that was done, and 
that it was liable to cause bloodshed? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It may be true it was published broadcast. I don’t 
recall seeing It _ 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you recall seeing It at the time It was published? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t recall seeing it? 

Idr Rockefeller Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you this question : While that strike was going 
on and these tragedies were taking place, regardless of who was at fault, 
did you not keep informed as to the occurrence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I wus getting information from the office of the 
company 

Chairman Walsh. All the time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Yes; as frequently as they thought it 
necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on October 10: 

“ I realize that these are trying days for the management of the fuel com- 
pany. Its actions are watched with great interest by this office, and its strong 
and just position will not lack backing at this end.” 

That was written, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you if on July 27, 1914, after the horror 
at Ludlow had taken place, after all these deaths had taken place, after soldiers 
had boon killed and guards had been killed and women had been kPled and 
children had been killed, if you did not receive this written testimonial from Mr. 
\V el born, July 27, 1914: 

“ I appreciate very much your expressions concerning my personal welfare. 
My health has never been better than during the past year, and I am hardly 
conscious of any strain. The kuow'ledge that we have your confidence and 
support makes everything else easy.” 

Now, that was after all these horrors had transpired, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you got thnt letter from Mr. Welborn that he did not 
even feel any strain about it; that the knowledge that he had your support 
made everything eusy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; that was one of the letters. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was the truth, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, Mr. Welborn wild 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). He did have your support and backing in 
everything they did, didn’t he, Mr. Rockefeller, as expressed in this quoted 
part — as expressed in these letters written by Mr. Welborn to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He had the support and backing to the extent I stated 
in my paper. We never had the operators, but had left the details to the com- 
pany. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want you to take the letter from Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Rockefeller, getting down to these details, and what he wrote you on April 18, 
you got a letter from Mr. Bowers, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That 1 don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am going to read some of it to you directly ; but it 
was on April 23 that the so-called Ludlow massacre occurred, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think about that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have made some statements In your direct state- 
ment, and I might say that I have not had time to digest them. Perhaps we 
will give you an opportunity later when we get a little more definitely at the 
facts to make some further replies; but it will not be in the way of a public 
hearing. But take your statement in there— for instance, you made one public 
statement in which you said, as I recollect it, that the arsons that lost their 
lives at Ludlow were not shot; they were smothered? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The persons that lost their lives underneath the floor 
of the tent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you made no mention in that statement, or refer- 
ence to those that lost their lives by bullets and the like? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall whether I did or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you recall what you wrote? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why, you Just wrote that about two weeks ago and sent 
it out publicly, saying that those who lost their lives at Ludlow 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). In the pit? 
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Chairman Walsh. In the pit, you say now, were smothered. You remem* 
her saying that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you make reference to those who lost their lives by 
bullets? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall that I did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you intend not to make that public in connection with 
your statement to the public in regard to the loss of life there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not, no. The emphasis had always been put upon 
the women and children killed In the ground, and the point was to state that 
the report to us by people who should know that they were smothered and 
not struck. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the reports that you got show that they were burned? 
Tlmt tin* arm of one of the women fell off — that the flesh fell off the bodies in 
taking them out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall that. It might have been true. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the coroner’s inquest? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You did not read the account of the testimony any place? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you have not yet? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, don’t you think that you ought to read that to de- 
termine — you say hereafter you are going to try to have things better. 
Shouldn’t you read that to determine what the facts are and what part your 
executive oflicers took In bringing on the train of incidents, we will say, that 
culminated in Ludlow? Don’t you think you ought to know that, Mr. Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I think so long as I am undertaking to do the 
things that 1 think should be done I shall have to reserve the right to do them 
In the ways that seem to me best. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in 1013, you know now, don’t you, tlmt many crimes 
were committed by the officials of your company? You saw a letter Mr. Bowers 

wrote that when he got lip to he found at the Mills that everything 

said against him was true; and then you recalled the strike of 1903 where they 
took hundreds of men out of their homes ami threw them out on the prairies 
there? You know all tlmt, don’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 know the letter tlmt Mr. Bowers 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). You believe it, don’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I believe what Mr. Bowers says. 

Chairman Walsh. And you know the details of the strike of 1903, how the 
rights of the citizens were outraged? You know tlmt now. don’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I don’t recall the details. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, don’t you think tlmt the executive oflicers — that the 
executive committee of the company, not the executive oflicers but the direc- 
tors, ought to know wlmt the executive oflicers do, so they may determine when 
they come to that whether to keep them In or not? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Tlmt was a matter of 12 years ago, Mr. Chairman. 
What knowledge l may have had at that time I would not retain at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not have retained it at this time, but do you 
not think now you ought to have knowledge of wlmt took place a few months 
ago, so that you could determine whether or not you would put these men back 
In these places again, where they could do such things over again? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have such knowledge as the executive officers of the 
company appointed by the board could give me in support of the statements in 
the letters. 

Chairman Walsh. Y t ou took what the executive officers said, and closed your 
ears to every development brought out in court, and you closed your eyes to the 
transcript of the evidence before the coroner’s jury, and you closed your eyes 
to the evidence given before the military court, and just simply sat in your 
office in New York and took the word of the executive officers for it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not closed my eyes to anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the coroner’s inquest, the testimony of the 
coroner’s inquest over the 10 bodies taken out of the pit at Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; but that does not mean that I closed my eyes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the information brought out by the regular 
processes of the court; that is, the coroner’s jury, showing how they were 
killed? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear it from any authoritative source? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have heard different statements from time to time 
presuming to come from authoritative sources. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the report of the military commission that 
sat on the hearing of the matter at Ludlow presided over by MaJ. Houghton, 
who was in New York to see you in regard to sending this rough draft to Mr. 
Lee. who was to send It to Maj. Boughton, who was to give it to Gen. Chase, 
who was to have it incorporated in a letter to Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whether or not I got the report of the military com- 
mission? 

Chairman Walsh. Of the military commission presided over by Maj. Bough- 
ton, who has been so extensively advertised? 

Mr. Rockefeller. .Tr. I do not recall whether T saw it or not. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the definite knowledge as to what was being done, 
I want to cull your attention to this: On April IS, five days before the Ludlow 
horror, you got a letter from Mr. Bowers personally addressed to John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., in which he stated. “Another favorable feature of the strike 
situation 1 ' — I am putting in “strike situation” — -“another favorable feature 
is the organization of a military company of 100 volunteers of Trinidad the 
present week; they are to bo armed by the State and drilled by the military 
officers. Another squad is being organized at Walsenburg. These Independent 
militiamen will be subject to orders of the sheriff of the county.” 

That is Jeff Parr referred to in the letter of Mr. Bowers as the sheriff of 
the county? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I don’t know whether that is Jeff Farr or not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know whether that is Jett Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you never inquired to know who the sheriff was that 
had charge of your men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. The letter continues, “These volunteers will draw no pay 
from the State.” Do you remember getting that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Getting that letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. From Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefktler, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what is now known as “Troop A” of the Colorado 
Militia? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that. 

Chairman Wat.sii. It is the only volunteer company that was organized. 
Didn’t you get from this letter the knowledge that that was a volunteer com- 
pany that you were to pay — that your company, the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., was to pay? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I got whatever the letter states, Mr. Chairman. 
I can not recall what information I got from it. If that is what the letter 
states, I must have understood it so. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you if it is not a fact that, in addi- 
tion to the women and children that were smothered, that on that clay Louis 
Tlkas was knocked down with a rifle, in the hands of one of these military 
officers and was shot four times in the hack while he was lying on the ground 
and picked up dead, if James Fyler was not also shot and killed on the same 
day, and if you did not know it when you made that statement referring to 
the women and children In the pit at Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I knew there had been other casualties on that day. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you inquire who they were or what sort of men 
they were, whether they were good men or bad men or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think at the time I knew, Mr. Chairman; but I do 
not remember now. 

Chairman Walsh. You have forgotten now the personnel of the men that 
were killed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The names have not remained in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Was one a little boy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I recall a little boy who ran out from a house 
and was shot. 
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Chairman Walsh. Regarding your publication that those people were 
smothered, I received the following postal card, which I will hand you, and then 
let it be put into the record : 

“ Trinidad, Colo., May 3, 1915. 


“Mr. Walsh, Washington , D. C. 

“Dear Sir: We wish to inform you that here is one of the little victims that 
did not smother at Ludlow, but was shot through the head while caressing 


his little sister. 

“ His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Snyder.” 


On the other side of the postal card Is a picture of the boy with the words 
over it : “ Frank Snyder, shot at Ludlow, Colo., April 20, 1914.” 

Do you care to look at it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have described it; and I see what the picture is. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, after this volunteer troup that Mr. Bowers w’rote 
you was sworn in, you learned, did you not, that they were all your own em- 
ployees, and that the reason the State was not paying them was that you were 
paying them yourself or your company — when I say “yourself,” I mean the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If that was stated in the letter, then I have the knowl- 
edge. 

Chairman Walsh. You claim you have no knowledge of any of the details 
except those stated In the letters, which you were asked to produce and which 
you have produced in the examination. Don’t you have any independent knowl- 
edge besides that contained in the letters produced? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I saw and read different reports from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. To epitomize what this troop of your company did, I will 
read you from the report of the military commission presided over by Maj. 
Boughton; do you know MaJ. Boughton? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never have met him. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lee met him. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; as I have stated. 

Chairman Walsii. And the other officers of your company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. He came to New York for the published purpose of tell- 
ing what he claimed to be the truth about the Ludlow atrocity, did he not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That may be true. 

Chairmnn Walsh. Wasn’t it in all the papers in New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understood that he came to undertake — yes; to give 
the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. And he went to 20 Brondway? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know whether he was there or not, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsii. He saw Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairmnn Walsh. He saw Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether he ever saw Mr. Murphy or not. 

Chairman Walsh. He saw Mr. Jerome Greene? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; he saw Mr. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to sny now, Mr. Rockefeller, that you do not 
know that you have ever been advised that Maj. Boughton went to your office 
at 26 Broadway to see you? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. To see me? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; first to see you, then I will ask you another question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; he never came to see me; at least I never saw 
him. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say now that you were not advised that Maj. 
Boughton was at 26 Broadway after the Ludlow massacre? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never was advised that he was there at all ; I know 
he Raw Mr. T^oe and Mr. Greene, but where, I do not know. 

Chairman Walsii. You know he. saw them, but you do not know whether he 
went to 26 Broadway or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No ; whether he saw them at the luncheon club or not, 
I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What luncheon club? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Some go to the White Hall Club ; I don’t know of any 
other. 
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Chairman Walsh. Can you suggest any other place he might have met MaJ, 
Bough ton, other than the White Hall Club? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I would not be likely to know. 

Chairman Walsh. I take it, Mr. Rockefeller, that no facts, or alleged facts, 
presented from any other source, would cause you to change your mind as to 
what took place in Colorado, and the responsibility, if any, of your executive 
officers therefor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not said that, Mr. Chairman. I have not said 
that no facts presented from any other source would not cause me to change my 
mind. No facts have come to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if, immediately after the Ludlow massacre, 
on the next day, you did not receive this telegram from Mr. Bowers : 

“ Following withdrawal of troops by order of governor, an unprovoked attack 
upon small force of militia, yesterday by 200 strikers. Forced fight, resulting 
In probable loss of 10 or 15 strikers. Only one militiaman killed. Ludlow 
tent colony of strikers totally destroyed by burning, 200 tents, generally followed 
by explosions, showing ammunition and dynamite slored in them. Expect 
further fighting to-day. Militia to be reinforced. Suggest your giving this in- 
formation to friendly papers. L. M. Bowers.” 

What friendly papers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I had undertaken to carry out his suggestion, I 
would not have known where to turn. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bowers just Imagined you lmd friendly papers to give 
this to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose lie thought there were some' ; I don’t know 
any more than you do; hut I would not know where to turn In New York to find 
a friendly paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Please Indicate what friendly papers he meant. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know a friendly paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give It out to the papers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give it to your publicity agent to give out to 
the papers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsii. You do not recall whether you followed that suggestion 
or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. After this Troup A was organized, this Ludlow horror 
followed within a very few days. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So you have stated, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know whether it did or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not carry the dates in mind; if that Is what you 
read, It Is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you from the report of the military com- 
mission : 

“Troop A, a troop of National Guards, were enlisted about the middle of 
April among the superintendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, 
storekeepers, mine guurds, and other residents of the coal camps. This unit 
of the National Guard was designated Troop A, but so recently was It re- 
cruited that at the time of the battle of Ludlow it had not yet selected its 
officers nor was it supplied with uniforms, arms, or ammunition.” 

That is true, is it not; you have learned since that Troop A was made up of 
superintendents, foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, and mine 
guards? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Does that say of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. It says it was a troop of men enlisted among the super- 
intendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, mine guards, 
and other residents of the coal camps. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That would refer to any and all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you claim they were not your mine guards? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not claim one way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, that the other testimony showed, since you 
asked me the question, and for that reason only, that they were your mine 
guards, storekeepers, and others. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Exclusively? 

Chairman Walsh. No ; not exclusively ; some of the Victor’s were in there, 
also. 
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Now, these men, as such storekeepers, physicians, mine guards, etc., were 
actually paid with the money of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for whatever 
they did that day? 

Mr. Rockefellkb, Jr. I do not suppose they were put off of the pay rolls of 
the company because they went into the military service. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not suppose they were dropped from the pay rolls 
of their respective companies because they became members of the militia. 

Chairman Wat.rh. Do you have militia raised in other States that way? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is another question, Mr. Chairman, which I do 
not think is fair. 

Chairman Walsh. You say it is not customary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Is it customary In any State that you know of? I did 
not mean to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of a case of a man serving in the militia 
and while doing so his pay being stopped by his employer. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there a custom grown In this country, to your knowl- 
edge, that mine companies or other corporations have their employees enlisted 
as members of the State militia and pay them their salaries while they are 
acting In Industrial disturbances? 

Mr. Rockefeller. .Tr. T have never heard of any such custom. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the direct question: Were these men, mine 
guards, physicians, storekeepers, and others, that went into Troop A, paid by 
you for what they did that day? Were they kept on the pay roll? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that afterwards that Troop A, not only 
fired on this camp where there were women and children, hut they looted the 
dead, stole their property, and set fire with torches and oil to the dwellings of 
the people, the tents In which they wore dwelling? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is one of the reports that have been circulated. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any doubt it is true? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no way of corroborating it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no way of corroborating it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will read you from the report of the commission 
presided over by Maj. Boughton, and upon which Cnpt. Danks and Capt. van 
Cisc were members, which reads as follows: 

“ During the rescuing and afterwards the tent colony was invaded by the 
soldiers and mine guards for quite a different purpose. By this time the uni- 
formed guardsmen had been joined by large numbers of men in civilian attire, 
part of whom were from Troop A and part of them mine guards, all unknown 
to the uniformed soldiers and their officers, and all unused and unamenable 
to discipline. 

“By this time, the time of the burning of the tents, the nondescript number 
of men had passed out of their officers’ control, bad ceased to be nn army and 
had become a mob. Doubtless all were seeing red on both sides of the conflict. 

“This may account for the insane shooting by the strikers during the rescue 
of their women and children, and it may also account for what happened in 
the tents. 

“We find that the tents were not all of them destroyed by accidents! fire. 
Men and soldiers swarmed into the colony, and deliberately assisted the con- 
flagration of spreading the fire from tent to tent. 

“ Beyond a doubt It was seen to Intentionally that the fire should destroy the 
whole of the colony. This, too, was accompanied by the usual loot. 

“ Men and soldiers seized and took from the tents whatever appealed to their 
fancy of the moment. In this way clothes, bedding, articles of jewelry, bicy- 
cles, tools, and utensils were taken from the tents and conveyed away. 

“ So deliberately was this burning and looting that we find that cans of oil 
found in the tents were poured upon them and the tents lit with matches.’’ 

That Is the report of the military commission, signed by Maj. Boughton. 
Do you believe it now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course I believe the statement made by those gen- 
tlemen they believed to be facts. 
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Chairman Walsh. What do you think, theu. of Mr. Bowers’s reference about 
recruiting Troop A as a favorable occurrence for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should regard any Instance where a private company 
had to supplement the authorities of the county to protect life and property 
as jnost deplorable. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the fact that the troops were to he paid directly 
by the operators constitute the favorable feature in Mr. Bowers’s mind of the 
strike situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it. not fair for you to assume that Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Welborii, and Mr. Weitzel were sufficiently well n<*quaintod with the character 
of the mine guards to understand that such occurrences as the battle of Ludlow 
were likely to happen if they wore given the authority of the State to support 
them in dealing with these striking men and their wives and children? 

Mr. Rockf.fkij.er, Jr. And if that were true it was a question of protecting 
life and property. Mr. Bowers, Mr. Wolborn, and others in charge of the 
properties had to use such men to supplement the deficiency of the State. And 
we had to accept their judgment of the facts us to what was necessary, und 
their judgment I would not question; I could not pass upon it. 

Chairman Walsh. If you had known that that company, composed in large 
part of mine guards, was going to he put into the field, what action would you 
have taken as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would have taken no action; I would have doplornl 
the necessity which compelled the officers of the company to resort to such 
measures to supplement the State force to maintain law and order. 

Chairman Walsh. As Troop A was paid for from the funds of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., of which you are principal stockholder, did you not feel morally 
responsible for their actions during the massacre at Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I should have felt greater responsibility for the offi- 
cers of the company if they had not used all means in their power to protect 
life and property. 

Chairman Waish. Have you made an effort to recover hack the property 
belonging to these people from the employees who constituted Troop A? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What efforts the officers iff the company may have 
made I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any effort of your own, as a director of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to bring to justice those men in your own employ 
who are in Troop A who may have poured oil on the tents of those people and 
lit them with matches? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. No. 

Chairman Walrii. Did you hear the testimony of Judge Kdgar M. Cullen? 

Mr. Hockei- ELLER, Jr. No 

Chairman Walsh. Late chief justice of the court of appeals of New York 
City? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, he testified here that the alleged trial of IJnder- 
felt before a military commission — Linder felt being the man who admitted 
that he struck Tlkas and knocked him down, and following that blow the shots 
were put into his body — I do not say that Tdnderfelt admitted he put the shots 
into his body, but he knocked him down, and while he was an unarmed pris- 
oner, lie was either shot or clubbed to death. Judge Cullen says, “ It Is mere 
subterfuge to say he was tried and acquitted by a military court; he should 
be arrested and tried by the civil officials.” 

As your company was interested in the upholding of the law, has it taken 
any actions, by the employment of attorneys, or otherwise, to have Linderfelt 
brought to justice in the criminal courts of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I understand It, Linderfelt was a member of the 
State militia, under orders of the adjutant general of the State, and I should 
regard it as interfering with the military authorities of the State, and that the 
civil authorities and the authorities that are upholding justice, if I were 
to take any such step as you suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep track of the trial of Zankennell, who was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep track of the trial of what are known as tho 
La Veta strikers? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that Mr. Northcutt your lawyer, repre- 
sented the State of Colorado in the prosecution of men charged with the La 
Veta riot? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated what I have been informed, in reference 
to those matters, and I have nothing to add to what I have said. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Northcutt prosecuting those men, if you know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether Mr. Northcutt was present at the 
prosecution of this Italian? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that your employ ees— these mine 
guards— -were justified in burning the tents of the strikers during the battle 
of Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t consider that any acts of violence or depreda- 
tions are justified. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that they as your agents and employees 
were justified in looting the property of the strikers after the battle of 
Ludlow? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. What efforts have you taken to ascertain the conduct of 
your employees on that day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Those are matters, according to the custom, that the 
officers of the company have charge of. I have not undertaken to interfere 
with them in the discharge of their duty. 

Chairman Walsh. If it was deplorable that life and property had been de- 
stroyed by private forces, why do you think Mr. Bowers’s description of get- 
ting up the Troop A Is a favorable thing in the strike situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Favorable to the protection of the lives and prop- 
erties of the employees of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. The employees of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You saw what followed, that they burned the property 
of the company, and stole their property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; but what would have followed if that troop 
was not organized, I don’t know, neither does anybody. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know it to be a fact that there was not a single 
life lost among the striking people and militia until your executive officers 
whipped the governor into line, and had the militia protect the importation of 
strikebreakers into the camp? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you say that It is not a fact? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t express an opinion about it. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is a fact, would you say that something more hor- 
rible than the killing of these women and children of Ludlow would have 
happened if your mine guards had not gone into Troop A? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not in a position to say that much more horrible 
things would not have happened. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Lee still issuing bulletins? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He never issued them. 

Chairmau Walsh. Is lie still sending them out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Are the Colorado operators still sending out bulletins? 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Lee sending them out for anybody? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he attending to your publicity; does lie give out your 
statements? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is one of my associates, related with me in prepar- 
ing such statements. 

Chairman Walsh. He is the one that hands them to the newspapers and 
other people ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not tell ; I do not know what methods he 
may employ. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he give them out? Did he write the statement that 
vou read here yesterday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a matter I don’t think pertinent into the in- 
quiry into industrial relations that this commission was appointed to inquire 
into. I read it, and I am responsible for it 
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nmustEsrs m Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he write it for you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t consider that It is an appropriate question 
to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the direct question, and I want you to 
understand the theory of the question is fixing the responsibility for the In- 
dustrial situation in Colorado now and in the past, and what it may be in the 
future, if it is a fact that Mr. Lee wrote that alleged statement of facts, and 
that you merely read it to the commission upon yesterday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write it yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman ( Walsh. To whom did you dictate it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To various stenographers in the office. 

Chairman Walsh. How many stenographers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who attended to having It printed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether one of the secretaries did, or 
who. I don’t pay attention to those things. 

Chairman Walsh. Who gives the articles to the newspajjers with reference 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. generally? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know that any are being given out. 

Chairman Walsh. Does Mr. Lee give out any publicity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. For whom? 

Chairman Walsh. For anyone. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; he gives out such publicity ns he and my 
other associates think is desirable to give out. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does lie give it to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It depends on circumstances, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice in one of the letters of Mr. Rowers he re- 
fers — I have not that particular letter. Does Mr. Lee write the material that 
is given out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I can not state generally. Mr. Lee 
writes some material that is given out. It is sent out with the authority of 
the office. 

Chairman Walsh. What Mr. Lee writes, and your associates agree to, Is 
sent out with the authority of the office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; usually over my signature. 

Chairman Walsh. I just want to ask you one question. I notice Mr. Bow- 
ers recommends Leslie's Weekly very highly as a means of acquiring great 
benefit, getting information on Industrial topics. You saw that letter, did 
you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I just noticed, I had handed to me a Leslie's Weekly 
with that advertisement of the Standard Oil Co. on the back. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any connection between those things? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Between what? 

Chairman Walsh. Between Mr. Bowers’s thought that this was a splended 
publication, and that it is a good thing to send out industrial matters to, and 
the Standard Oil Co.’s advertisement on the back? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I resent the implication. There is absolutely no con- 
nection. 

Chairman Walsh. What is paid for that advertisement to Leslie's? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I have no Idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is representing the Standard Oil Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There tire many Standard Oil companies; you will 
have to tell me which one you mean. 

Chairman Walsh. This seems to be the Standard Oil Co. of New York; 
principal stations New York, Albany, and Boston. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know, I have no connection with any of the 
Standard Oil companies. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know what that cost? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not the slightest idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you had some correspondence with Mr. Lee before 
you entered into this arrangement that you have spoken of, about his attend- 
ing to your publicity, did you not? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean when Mr. Lee first undertook the Pub- 
licity for us and the operators in Colorado? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think there may have been some letters with refer- 
ence to our arrangement. 

Chairman Walsh. And those were letters that you were called upon to 
produce before this commission, were they not, and which you have sent to us? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you have them there; yes, Mr. Chairman; I did 
not attend to that myself. 

Chairman Walsii. Had the Rockefeller interests any publicity man before 
they got Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will have to ask what you mean by “ Rockefeller 
interests” before I can answer the question. 

Chairman Walsh. The same Rockefeller interests that are referred to by 
Mr. Rowers in his letter; I notice he refers to them 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Previous to when? 

Chairman Walsh. Previous to Mr. Lee’s employment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You understand what the Rockefeller interests are? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is, my father’* interests. He is the owner of the 
interests hi these various properties, which the rest of us, as his representa- 
tives, conduct for him, or direct for him. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Now, the first employment of Lee as publicity man — you 
advanced him $2,000, as shown in one of these letters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; there were some expenses that had to be 
incurred before my letter to Mr. Wei born In regard to tbe arrangements and 
his part iu it could be received and acted upon, and I advanced money until 
the hills could he sent to Denver for payment. 

Chairman Walsii. That was about $2,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that was the sum. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on July 17— Mr. Lee was regularly employed on 
that date? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was early In June or the last of May, prob- 
ably. I think Ills employment began around the 1st of June. 

Chairman Walsh. And he was first employed in an individual capacity by 
your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; he was employed as my — I think those letters 
state, or as I stated in my testimony in New York, on behalf of the general 
situation in Colorado, in which we were largely interested, and in which the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was so largely interested. 

Chairman Wat.hii. Now, Mr. Leo wrote you a letter in which he set forth 
his ideas, and said this — on June 11, Mr. Lee wrote you as follows: 

44 DesiWng as I do that you should understand some of the Ideals by which 
1 work, I am venturing to inclose you a manuscript copy of an address I 
delivered before the American Hallway Cut Id some weeks ago.” As you em- 
ployed Mr. Lee permanently after he had submitted this article to you as an 
expression of his ideals, I want to call your attention to some of the ideals 
expressed by Mr. Lee. In this article which he sent you, as showing his ideals, 
under the subhead of “ Psychology of the multitude,” Mr. Lee cites further 
certain alleged facts regarding the process of people and declares as follows: 

44 If railroad men, then, are to assume the place to wdiieh they are entitled 
as leaders of the public, they must consider these same elements in the psy- 
chology of the multitude. These elements may be briefly described as follows: 

44 First. In the first place, crowds do not reason. It is impossible to induce 
a crowd to proceed toward any proposition on a logical basis.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 presume I read tbe statement; but I don’t recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this idea of Mr. Lee’s that a crowd does not reason 
and that it is impossible to induce a crowd to proceed toward any proposition 
on a logical basis — did that influence you to employ him in your publicity 
work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thiuk I made the arrangements with him before 
that. 

Chairman Walsii. After this you made him a director in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and now use him as your publicity agent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; I have great confidence In Mr. Lee’s ability 
and honor and integrity. 
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Chairman Walsh. '• Second. Crowds are led by symbols and phrases. Third. 
Success In dealing with crowds, that success we have got to attain if we are 
to solve the railroad question, and rests upon the art of getting believed In. 
We know that Henry the Eighth by his obsequious deference In the forms of law 
was able to get the English people to believe in him so completely that be was 
able to do almost anything with them. At the present time the German Empire . 
has, as I see it, the most despotic government, and yet the most progressive and * 
the most contented people in Europe, for the reason that the Emperor of Ger- 
many is absoluely believed in by his people. So he may do anything he desires, 
and they are glad to have him do it.*’ 

Now, you knew that was the ideal under which Mr. I^ee worked as publicity 
agent, and you employed him and retained him as the man to give out your 
publicity, and was it one of the reasons that he held those ideals? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That had nothing to do with the appointment of Mr. 
Lee at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Blit he sent it to you as containing his ideals? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall that he made such statements to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me read the letter to you. 1 am going to read to you 
his letter. It is dated June 11, 1914. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that wns subsequent to my employment of 
Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. But it was after that that you selected him us a member 
of the board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The more I knew of him the higher I regarded his 
ideals and character. 

Chairman Walsh. After you saw him in action you admired him more and 
more? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Absolutely. I never saw him do or be willing to do 
anything that was not honest and upright. That was one thing that drew me 
to Mr. Lee, his idea and methods of doing these things, absolutely open ami 
aboveboard. 

Chairman Walsh. Like Henry the Eighth? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not interested in him or anybody else. 

Chairman Walsh. You read this when he sent it to you: 

“Fourth. The problem of influencing the people en mass is that of providing 
leaders who can fertilize the imagination and organize the will of crowds. 
Napoleon’s uncanny power in France was due to his resourcefulness in the 
appeal to these same elementary crowd impulses.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is an essay on psychology. 

Chairman Walsh. He wanted you to know' what his ideals were as a pub- 
licity man, and to do that, he sent you this statement ; Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whatever he says in the letter is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. In the next paragraph Mr. Lee says: 

“ My point is that in working out the railroad problem we must take account 
of these same principles of crowd psychology.” 

Does not your employment of Mr. Lee, after he called your attention to those 
ideals, mean that he intended and you intended to follow the methods of King 
Henry the Eighth or Napoleon in dealing with the American people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I see no ground for any such inference. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read further from his article: 

“ We can never be too careful in the terms w^e use. Some time ago a certain 
public-service corporation was In great financial difficulties; it could not pay Its 
bond interest. Its skillful president Induced its bondholders to agree to a re- 
duction of the rate of interest on the bonds. Their president then announced 
to the public that there was to be a ‘ readjustment ’ of the finances of the com- 
pany. Now, ‘ readjustment of finances ’ is so much better than saying ‘ Your 
company is bankrupt,’ and no one ever suggested that his company was bank- 
rupt. It was a matter of terms, and we must be careful of the terms we allow 
to be lodged In the public mind. What we say to the public, it seems to me, 
must be with reference to its effect and not especially with reference to its 
logical sequence.” 

Do you recall that Idea? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think It was very sound philosophy. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not just, in effect, a plea by Mr. Lee for mendacity 
to deceive the public, or for a statement of partial facts which, in effect, 
amounted to mendacity? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Absolutely not. If I had the slightest Idea that that 
paper had any such thought in it at all, that it could be justly construed that 
way in his mind, I would not have touched Mr. Lee, if it can be so stated, with 
a 10-foot pole. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you the balance of his article : “ We must tell 
of our work in language.” * ** 

“The layman can not understand. He will not analyze figures. What he wants 
to know is, Are you doing the best you can? Convince him of that, and you don’t 
need to argue details. An experience in the anthracite coal strike of 1900 will 
illustrate this idea ; the miners asked for a standard rate of wages to apply at 
all collieries. It seemed monstrous to the operators. They therefore took the 
actual pay sheets for certain mines and applied the proposed rates to the actual 
rates then being paid. They found, and so stated specifically to the public, that 
in some cases the men’s demands called for wages three times as great as were 
being paid. That announcement was shown to a railroad president, and he said, 

* What is the use of putting out anything of that sort; the people want to know 
about the whole thing, not about a few petty details.’ He had hardly uttered 
that suggestion before the evening papers were on the street with such headlines 
as ‘ Miners ask 150 per cent increase in wages.’ 

“Now, if you will give me the ‘headlines, I will give you the articles and the 
editorials. Any man reading that heading would immediately jump to the con- 
clusion that the miners were a set of hogs. The effect of that was instantane- 
ous.” 

Now, was that one of your ideas, to publish a partial truth applying to a few 
details that would fit the headlines, and make the public believe that the miners 
were a set of hogs? 

Now, I will ask you if, as soon as you got Mr. Ivy Lee in, he did not send out 
bulletins to the people of this country, stating that the leaders of the striking 
miners of Colorado, Mr. McLennon among them, got $06 a day for their work, 
and Mr. Lawson got $90 a day, and if that was not a falsehood, and if it was not 
sent out in conformity with that idea of Mr. Lee to leave the impression upon 
the country that the workingmen were a set of hogs and that the innocent public 
might he prejudiced against them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The inference is entirely unjustifiable. Mr. Lee never 
had any thought, that I have discovered — and I have seen something of him for 
the past year — of printing or allowing to be printed, anything that was not true. 

The statement which was printed was taken from a statement, as I recall it, 
which had been printed in the papers of Denver for some weeks. It had not 
been challenged. It appeared day after day, as printed. The bulletins were 
made up, based to a considerable extent on the facts and reports made by vari- 
ous bodies and information taken from various sources which the operators 
thought, and which Mr. Lee thought, in suggesting it, were absolutely reliable, 
and as giving information which was accurate. So soon as it was found that 
that Information was not correct — as soon as I heard of it — I asked Mr. Lee at 
once to telegraph to Denver, that the correction of the error which had been 
made must be made just as broadly as the original statement was made, and 
Mr. Lee so telegraphed. 

He also telegraphed it In his own name, as I recall. Those were the instruc- 
tions which he gave, and which I gave to rectify the error just the moment he 
knew or I knew that an error had been made. The correction was to be made 
as broadly as the error had been made. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t Mr. Welborn testify before this commission in Colo- 
rado that he did not know that that was a falsehood at the time he testified? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that he testified so. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It not brought out before this commission that this 
was a falsehood, and was it not emphasized afterwards before correction was 
sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You said that the correction was ordered to be made Im- 
mediately. Was it not months before the correction was sent out? 

Mr. Rockfeller, Jr. I stated, Mr. Chairman, that immediately upon Mr. Lee’s 
hearing that this was an error he telegraphed to Denver, and I asked him to 
telegraph to Denver, that the correction should be made at once. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it before the correction was made? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. I did not have anything to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. It was sent out by Mr. Lee or his office boy or his stenog- 
rapher, was it not — he sent out the falsehood? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chalrnmu Walsh. It turned out to be untrue, didn’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was subsequently proved to be untrue. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it before Mr. Lee sent out something to the 
effect that it was not true? 

Mr.- Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Lee requested the man who was issuing the bulle- 
tins to issue a statement correcting the statement which was made. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it before it was issued? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you not heard since? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it not months before the correction was published? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was several weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. At the time Mr. Lee wrote the statement setting forth 
the account that the miners in the anthracite fields were a set of hogs, was lie 
not at that time publicity agent for the anthracite operators in that strike? 

Mr. Rickefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you indorse that method of publicity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not feel called upon to pass on the methods of 
publicity used by the anthracite coal operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t that amount to deliberately creating In the public 
mind a false impression as to the miners? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not see any pertinence in the question to the 
investigation which the commission is conducting, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The pertinence of it is that Mr. Lee is still sending out 
your publicity bulletins, and I am calling attention to Ills ideals and methods 
to find out whether you approve of them, so that the responsibility may bo 
fixed for any unrest that may come from that action. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You are trying to make it appear that Mr. Lee had 
attempted to do what is wrong and that I have sanctioned if. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you if you approve of his ideals and methods, 
and your answer may be yes or no. Do you believe thut the statement I have 
read you of Mr. Lee’s in reference to the anthracite miners did amount to a 
deliberate attempt to create in the public mind that impression of the men 
on strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I shall have to ask to have the statement reread to 
get the context. 

Chairman Walsh. This is the same article: 

" The laymen will not analyze figures ” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Did you reread the statement? 

Chuirman Walsh. I am going to reread the statement. I will begin at this 
point : 

“An experience in the anthracite coal strikes of 1900 will Illustrate this idea : 
The miners asked for a standard rate of wages to apply to all collieries. It 
seemed monstrous to the operators. They, therefore, took the actual pay 
sheets for certain mines and applied the proposed rates to the actual rates 
then being paid. They found — and so stated specifically to the public — that 
In some cases, the men’s demand called for wages three times as great as were 
being paid. That announcement was shown to a railroad president, and he 
said: ‘What is the use of putting out anything of that sort? The people want 
to know about the whole thing, not about a few petty details.’ He had hardly 
uttered that suggestion before the evening papers were on the streets with 
such headings as 4 Miners ask 150 per cent increase in wages,’ Now, if you 
will give me the headings, I will give you I he articles and the editorals. Any 
man reading that heading would immediately jump to the conclusion that the 
miners were a set of hogs. The effect of that was instantaneous.” 

Did this not amount to deliberately creating in the public mind a false 
Impression as to the demands of the miners in that case? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was true they asked for an Increase of 300 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not think that would have a tendency to create a 
false Impression? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did not state the whole fact, but it stated the truth, 
as far as It went. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe that is right as far as it went? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not passing on that I did not write that article. 

Chairman Walsh. I will pass to another part of the article. Mr. Lee said 
further in the statement he sent you : 
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“ The crowd craves leadership. If It does not get intelligent leadership, It is 
going to take fallacious leadership. We know that the leadership which the 
mob has often received not only in this country but in other countries, unless 
corrected, is liable to produce disastrous consequences.” 

Who was the mob he referred to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You will have to ask him. 

I Chairman Walsh. Whom do you think he referred to? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it the American people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom do you think Mr. Lee was referring to when he 
says : 

“ We know that the leadership which the mob has often received not only in 
this country, but in other countries, unless corrected, is going to produce disas- 
terous consequences.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that is true of any group of people. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom do you think he referred to as the “mob”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My inference is not any more accurate than yours. I 
suppose he was referring to the people of this country. 

Chairman Walsh. The American people? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Wherever mobs have gathered — wherever there is a 
mob. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think he referred to the American people as a 
whole or simply to mobs in the sense that they gather to violate the law — to 
commit violence, or something of that sort? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think Mr. Lee will have to answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. He was setting forth his ideals to you as one of his em- 
ployers. Can’t you tell hr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say you do not know what he meant by that term — 
that he did not mean the American people, but such a mob as you intimate, a 
mob of rioters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that mobs that come together suddenly, for 
the purpose of committing violence, read newspapers? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose so. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean while the mob is being formed and while the riot 
is taking place? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir ; but they read that which puts them into the 
spirit of doing that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you understand he referred to the American people 
when he referred to “the mob”? 

Air. Rockefeli.eil Jr. I do not recall what I understood at the time. I assume 
from what you read he meant what he said — wherever there was a mob gath- 
ered in any locality. 

Chairman Walsh. He did not mean the American people as a whole? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I see no reason for such assumption. 

Chairman Walsh. He thought only of mobs gathered in localities to commit 
violence — thev ought to have intelligent leadership and not fallacious leader- 
ship? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would prevent much violence if there were 
Intelligent leadership. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In the beginning of his article Air. Leo sets forth three 
“ Popular ideas of railroads,” which he says has a deeply sinister meaning. He 
says : 

“ But somehow or other the public has come to have the idea that three 
essential evils are embedded in the railroad business ; 

“ First. The first is that there is a vast amount of watered stock on which 
dividends are being paid. Now, there is no essential immorality in the exist- 
ence of watered stock. It is, after all, a mere business question.” 

Do you agree with that? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you read it again, please? 

Chairman Walsh. “ The first is that there is a vast amount of watered stock 
in which dividends are being paid. Now, there is no essential immorality In the 
existence of watered stock. It is, after all, a mere business question.” 



Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it Is always undesirable to have watered stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you accept Mr. Lee’s statement that there is no im- 
morality in the existence of watered stock in a corporation that demands the 
right to earn interest on all its outstanding stocks and bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is a very undesirable thing, Mr. Chairman, 
to have watered stock. I would not have it in any company with which I was 
connected. 

Chairman Walsh. He says further: 

“ In the second place, there Is a widespread feeling that the railroads are 
ruled from Wall Street ; that a small coterie of bankers, in alliance with the 
so-eallod ‘ Money Trust,’ are absorbing huge profits from the people.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So far as I know It Is absolutely untrue. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to deny that the principal railroads of the 
country are controlled by a small coterie of bankers in New York, and that 
these groups are absorbing huge profits from the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on July 17, following his employment, and after you 
had ascertained his ideals and his methods, ns far as they are set forth in 
that paper, you sent him a communication from Seal Harbor, Me., which was 
your summer home, I presume. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

“ Dear Mr. Lee : I Inclose herewith an article by Prof. John J. Stevenson, of 
the New York University, on ’Capital and labor,’ from the Popular Science 
Monthly of May. This seems to me one of the soundest, clearest, most forcible 
pronouncements on this subject I have ever read. I am wondering whether 
there may not be a stage in our publicity campaign, either connected with 
the Colorado situation or the union education campaign, in which portions of 
this article might be effectively used.” 

Now, this was an article that you discovered yourself or read, while you were 
at Seal Harbor, Me., Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was written by Prof. John .T. Stevenson, of the New 
York University, on the subject of “Capital and labor”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsit. And you considered it one of the soundest, clearest, most 
lcrcible pronouncements on this subject that you had ever rend, and you sent 
it to your publicity man with the suggestion that he use it either in connection 
with the Colorado situation or the union educational campaign? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. You have read it from my letter. 

Chairman Walsh. You still hold that view about it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I have not read the article since that time. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read statements from this article, which you say 
is the soundest, clearest, and most forcible pronouncement on the subject. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose statements taken here and there will hardly 
give the whole Idea. 

Chairman WAi.sn. No; but I urn going- to read certain statements from it, 
and ask if they correctly represent your point of view. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My statement was made on the whole article. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to take some statements out of It and ques- 
tion you on them particularly, and ask you to answer yes or no, following that 
with any explanation you may desire to make as to whether or not you still 
believe it is the soundest, clearest, and most forcible pronouncement you have 
ever seen on that subject. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I want to call attention to the fact that I made the 
statement on the article as a whole. On the whole I think it is Just as I 
stated. 

Chairman Walsh. I will call your attention to the statement In the second 
paragraph : 

“ It must be evident to any thoughtful man that wife and children can not 
be considered In connection with the relations of wage earner and wage payer. 
The only question concerns the worth of the man’s service.” 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not think I do. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were going to have this publicity man send that 
out as a whole? 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 10 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You read the suggestion that I made. 

Chairman Walsh. But it was up to him to send out any part of it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suggested that the article could be used ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In the third paragraph Prof. Stevenson says: 

“One is told that in each year 200,000 women in our land are compelled to 
sell tlielr bodies to procure the necessaries of life, and that each year sees 
700,000 children perish because their parents have insufficient nourishment. 
But the voices, which rise in hitter outcry against this awful condition, do 
not rise In protest against encouragement of unrestricted reproduction among 
the wretched or against the wide open door which increases the population 
annually by a net half million of, in great part, poverty-stricken immigrants— 
and this In face of the fact that our country is no longer able to provide work 
for those already here. If it he true that ihe alleged number of children die 
because they or their parents have Insufficient nourishment, one must concede 
that their deaths are a blessing to themselves and to the community. Such 
children should not have been born.” 

Was that in the third paragraph in the pronouncement which you say is the 
the best, clearest, and most forcible you have ever read on the subject of 
“ Capital and labor?” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not recall, Mr. Chairman, whether it was in the 
third paragraph or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That It is better for those childien which can not 
be fed 

Chairman Walsii. I will read it to you again: 

“One Is told Hint, in each year 2<K),000 women in our land are compelled 
to sell their bodies to procure the necessaries of life, and that each year sees 
700,000 children j>orish bocuuse their parents ha\e insufficient nourishment. 
But the voices which rise in bitter outcry against this awful condition do 
not rise in pi o tost against encouragement of unrestricted reproduction among 
the wretched or against the wide-open door which increases the population 
annually by a not half million of, in great part, poverty-stricken immigrants— 
and this in the face of the fact that our country is no longer able to provide 
work for those already here, if it be true that the alleged number of .children 
die because they or their parents have insufficient nourishment, one must con- 
cede that their deaths are a blessing to themselves and the community. Such 
children should not have been born.” 

Now, considering the whole article as one of the soundest pronouncements 
you have ever seen on this subject, and considering the statement that the 
deaths each year from lack of nourishment of 700.000 little children is a 
blessing to themselves and to the community and that such children should 
not, have been born, I ask you the direct question : I>o you believe that the 
poor should be prohibited from marrying? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. If not, do you believe in the limitation of childbirth after 
marriage? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What effect do you believe the sending out of a statement 
like that would have upon the millions of poor people in this country if Mr. 
Lee had sent it out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not believe it would be read by them. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not believe it would be read by them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. When you were asking Mr. Lee to send out any part of 
that article that he might see fit to use, do you believe that if Mr. Lee had sent 
it out the people would not have read it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I say the poor people. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh ! 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not believe the poor people would read it. 

Chairman Walsh. But there are many poor people who are very Intelligent 
who might read it 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; that It true. 

Chairman W t alsh. Was it Just intended to be read by people in comfortable 
circumstances— rich people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. By anyone interested in the subject 

Chairman Walsh. What effect did you believe it would have on the thou- 
sands and thousands of poor people who might read that article sent out by 
Mr. Lee? 
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Mr. Rockefeller Jr. My statement that it might be useful if broadly pub- 
lished was not based on one or two passages. I did not write the article. I 
might have changed it if I had. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted it sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I thought the article as a whole would be a good 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. It did contain what I have just read you? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission will adjourn until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(In accordance with which the commission, at 12.30 o'clock, adjourned until 
2 o’clock, Friday, May 21, 1915.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 1\ M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, if you will please resume the stand now. 

In regard to the alleged correction of a misstatement made In the bulletin, 
or error that you say was made in the bulletin with respect to the compensa- 
tion of the officers of the United Mine Workers of America 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. Pardon the Interruption, but at the close of the morn- 
ing session you had read a passage from a certain article, “ Labor and capital,” 
by Prof. John J. Stevenson, and asked my opinion in regard to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had an opinion written out since? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. This was the passage: “The wage In shops 
and factories is said to be so small that women are driven to prostitution; one 
is told that, In each year, 200,000 women in our land are compelled to sell their 
bodies to procure the necessaries of life, and that each year sees 700,000 chil- 
dren perish because their parents have insufficient nourishment. But the voices, 
which rise in bitter outcry against this awful condition, do not rise In protest 
against encouragement of unrestricted production among the wretched, or 
against the wide-open door which Increases the iiopulatlon annually by a net half 
million of, in a great part, poverty-stricken immigrants — and this in the face of 
the fact that our country is no longer able to provide work for those already 
here. Tf it be true that the alleged number of children die because they or their 
parents have insufficient nourishment, one must concede that their deaths are a 
blessing to themselves and to the community. Such children should not have 
been born.” 

You stopped at that point, Mr. Chairman, and the next clause reads: 

“ But the assertions are a priori, they can not be proved, and are closely 
related to the other assertion that i>overty Is the cause, not merely a cause of 
crime.” 

I submit that that additional sentence changes and gives an entirely different 
construction to the whole passage read, and when I ain being questioned on 
passages, it is only fair that I be given the whole article, or the whole letter be 
read, so that there will not be such palpable misrepresentation of facts as have 
appeared. In the statement that you read in regard to Mr. Ivy Lee, the memo- 
randum from which you quoted, was, I take it, the speech delivered by Mr. 
Lee before the American Railway Guild, and this sentence appears in that 
speech, which you did not read, if it doesn't appear in your copy I would be 
glad to produce one for you, or give you a copy. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a great deal I didn’t read. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think you will agree, and the commission ns well, 
that this sentence was a most Important one in view of the questions that you 
read. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I will and maybe I will not. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. “ Do not misunderstand me,” Mr. Lee goes on to say, 
“Nothing is further from my thoughts than to suggest any attempt to prove 
things are good which are really bad. No one should condone the bad and it 
should be, as I believe it, the constant aim of nearly every railroad man to 
make things better. What I do mean is that we should not neglect the human 
nature of the situation but should take full advantage of It ; that we should tell 
our story, tell it frankly, tell it fully, and tell it with a view of Its being under- 
stood and carrying conviction as to the essential truth.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will just continue my examination along that line. 
Now, this article that you say you construed one of the soundest pronounce- 
ments you have ever seen on the subject of capital and labor, also on page 2, 
paragraph 8 — on page 3, paragraph 3, Prof. Stevenson further says : 
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“ Unskilled labor Is merely animated manchinery for rough work and adds 
very little value to the final product. One E. H, Harrlman is of more lasting 
service to a nation than would be 1,000,000 of unskilled laborers, without a 
Harrlman they would be a menace.” 

Is that contained in that article? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It appears in this copy. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you agree with Prof. Stevenson that unskilied 
labor, human beings, are merely animated machinery? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not see why, Mr. Chairman, I should be asked to 
express opinions on this article by another author. It is not an article that I 
have written. I don’t see any connection. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you send it to your publicity agent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. And said it was the soundest and best pronouncement on 
the subject of capital and labor you had ever seen. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did, and if you would desire to question me on this 
article, I think that It Is only fair that the entire article may be read so the facts 
may be known. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this part of the examination I happen to be con- 
ducting myself, Mr. Rockefeller, and any strictures that you have to pass on 
the way I conduct my affairs may seem to you to be in good taste, and per- 
haps they are, but they will have no effect whatever on me. I am going to 
conduct this thing in my own way. I will ask you to answer the questions, 
with any explanations you have to make; you, yourself, with the assistance of 
your staff, after I get through, may put in anything you desire to put in. But 
so far as directing me how I shall conduct this examination, or as to the ques- 
tions I shall ask you, I must decline to follow your advice, and will conclude 
ns quickly as we can. Now. if you try to follow out that spirit 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (Interrupting). My only purpose was that the investi- 
gation might in every way he a fair one, Mr. Chairman, hut, of course, you will 
conduct it in any way you see tit. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and I am to bo the judge of the fairness of my way 
of conducting it; and your strictures will have no effect on it. I am not com- 
menting on the way you conduct your business at this time. 

In paragraph 4, page 3, Prof. Stevenson says : 

“The asserted power of capital is little better than a nightmare. There can 
he no federation comparable with the existing federation of labor. The 
acquirement of capital— that Is, the saving of a part of one’s income or wages— 
demands much personal independence and self-control and Individuality which 
makes impossible such slavelike obedience as prevails in labor unions.” 

That was your opinion, was it, and you wanted that sent out by your publicity 
agent to the world? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I prefer not to make an expression on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Do you agree with this in the following para- 
graph of a letter from Mr. Bowers, then vice president and treasurer of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. dated November 18, 1913, to yourself, in which Mr. 
Bowers says: 

“ You will he interested to know that we have been able to secure the coopera- 
tion of all the hankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor, agreeing to hack the State and lend It all the funds 
necessary to maintain the militia and afford ample protection so our miners 
could return to work, or to give protection to men who are anxious to come up 
here from Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together with some from States 
farther east.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What Is “this”? 

Chairman Walsh. I say, do you agree with the paragraph here— paragraph 
4 of page 8 of Prof. Stevenson’s article, where he says : 

“ The asserted power of capital is little better than a nightmare. There can 
be no federation comparable with the existing federation of labor.” Bnt that 
letter I read you was a letter from Mr. Bowers, saying he had organized the 
bankers and financial Interests of capital and would put into line what he calls 
the “little cowboy governor,” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I prefer not to express any opinions on this paper of 
Prof. Stevenson. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You prefer not to express any opinions on it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 
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Chairman Walsh. You still stick to your opinion that it was the soundest 
and best pronouncement on the subject of capital and labor you had ever 
seen, and sent out, but decline to express any public opinion upon any parts of 
it? Is that the way of it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My statement, Mr. Chairman, was made on the paper 
as a whole, and I stand by that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. You stand by the statement you made on the paper as a 
whole, being one of the soundest and best pronouncements on capital and labor 
you had ever heard? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. In another paragraph of the letter Prof. Stevenson says: 

“ Workmen’s condensation laws are enacted freely, and are wholly against 
the capitalist.” 

Do you want the people of the United States to believe that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no opinion to express. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you agree, or do you say that workmen's compensa- 
tion laws in the United States are wholly against the capitalists? 

Mr. Rockf.feller, Jr. No. On that concrete question. 1 say no. 

Chairman Walsh. And still you were willing for your publicity agent to 
send out to the world what you said to he a sound and splendid pronouncement, 
containing the statement that compensation laws are enacted freely and are 
wholly against the capitalist, and you did not believe it at the time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not defending the pajier. I thought there was 
much that was excellent In It, and I still think so 

Chairman Walsh. On page 4, in paragraph 3, Prof. Stevenson says: 

“The owners of concerns assume all risks, while others control the workers 
and the methods.” 

Do you indorse that paragraph? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you kindly repeat it, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh (rending). “ The owners of concerns assume all the risks, 
while others control the workers and methods.” 

Mr. Rocki feller, Jr. 1 should have to get the entire context to know what 
that meant, what the “others” are. 

Chairman Walsh. That means the worker, the others in the industry besides 
the owners who assume all risk. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I prefer not to express an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what would you say as to the relative importance 
vf the risk by the taking of which n man might lose part of his income as 
compared with the risk which a man would assume by taking the risk of loss 
of life or of limb and the subjecting of his wife and children to proverty or 
pauperization? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean, which is the greater risk to the individual? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course the man that loses all is risking more than 
the man who loses part. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the man who loses his life or limb would assume 
a greater risk than the man who assumes the risk of losing a part of Ills 
income? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should regard life as about the most important out- 
side of honor. 

Chairman Walsh. Yet you wanted your publicity agent to send out that 
article, didn’t you, containing that statement? 

“The owmers assume all the risks, while others control the workers ami the 
methods.” 

You wanted that sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My statement with reference to the article as a whole 
stands, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. On page 5, Prof. Stevenson says: 

“ Under existing conditions agreements can be enforced against wage payers, 
blit not against the unions.” 

What did you mean by that? Or what did you consider Mr. Stevenson meant 
by that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to undertake to interpret Mr. 
Stevenson’s statements. 

Chairman Walsh. In the second paragraph, on page 5, Prof. Stevenson says : 
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“ It would appear that the only solution of the problem may be In placing 
the control wholly In the hands of wage payers as In the nonunionized In- 
dustries/’ 

Do you believe In that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I have not formulated any views on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that the only solution of the problem 
between capital and labor may be in placing control wholly in the hands 
of those who pay the wages, as in nonunionized industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What do you mean by the “control”? Do you mean 
control or management of the business? 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you Mr. Stevenson’s words again, Mr. Rocke- 
feller : 

“It would appear that the only solution of the problem may be in placing 
the control wholly in the hands of wage payers, as in the nonunionized in- 
dustries.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What thought he had in mind, of course, I don’t know. 
But I have expressed myself on various occasions before this commission as 
believing that an industry — a business — was made up of its workers, its officers, 
and directors, and stockholders, and that all had a common interest, and that 
the common interest of all should be considered; and so far as that statement 
may be at variance with what Prof. Stevenson has said, I stand by the state- 
ment as against his statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you differ with him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In so far as there is a difference in the statement I 
have made. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did not believe that was sound economic doc- 
trine at the time you told this man, or suggested to this man, that he send 
this out to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not make any statements as to what I believed 
as to any portion of that. I simply said the paper us a whole, I thought, was 
valuable. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Well, that Is a very Important matter in Industry to-day. 
It involves the question of compelling men to bargain individually, as they 
call It, or not to have the protection of collective bargaining, and the right of 
men to bargain collectively, don’t it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you stated on the stand In New York, and you state 
here now that you are a believer in collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And still you wanted your publicity agent to send out 
thousands of an article which you declare to he sound and practicable, in 
which it says il would appear that the only solution of the problem— that is, 
the problem of labor and capital — may be in placing the control wholly in the 
hands of the wage payers, as in nonunionized industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, jr. He says it may he; he don’t say it is. That was an 
expression of his views; and whether I agreed with him or not don’t follow. 

Chairman Wai sir. And yet you say, disagreeing with that now, that you 
wanted it sen! out broadcast? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thought the statement contained many points that 
were admirable. My suggestion was made, was it not, 18 months ago — or 
possibly last summer? It is a year since I recommended the sending out of 
this. Perhaps my views have changed in the meantime. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have your views changed in the meantime as to 
the right of the men to collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller,' Jr. I stated my opinion on that. 

Chairman Walsh. You said that you believed In collective bargaining. 
Now, you are the one that would know; have your views changed since you 
asked Mr, Lee to send that out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not say whether they have or have not changed 
on that I said they may or may not huve changed. My views on various sub- 
jects may have changed! 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have your views on that subject changed between 
the time you suggested that that article be sent out broadcast and now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stated — I said, Mr. Chairman, I had not formulated 
my views on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have no views on that subject now, and have not 
had, how have you changed your views? You say now you believe in collective 
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bargaining. Are you prepared to establish collective bargaining, so far as 
your influence as a director goes, in the coal mining industry of Colorado, 
and in the iron industry of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the statements which have been made in 
reference to the plan which has been started in connection with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. of cooperation between the men and the oflieers of meetings 
between the two, of constant conferences, as regards various matters of common 
interest, is the nucleus. It has in it the elements of collective bargaining. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that your interpretation of collective bargaining; 
what Is being done in Colorado now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think It has In it the nucleus of collective bargaining, 
and, as I stated before the commission in January, my understanding Is that this 
plan is being developed from time to time as the representatives of the men 
and the officers of the company in conferences — they see that it is In their 
common interest to develop It. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the statement made by Dr. Gaddis, your 
former sociological expert, with reference to the first meeting of those so-called 
delegates In Denver? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 did not. 

Chairman Walsh. That they were taken out in automobiles by the company, 
and that the delegate from one mine was a negro who owed the company $100 
which he was paying upon Installments. Would you call that a system of 
collective bargaining, or the nucleus of a system of collective bargaining — 
delegates of that kind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t think the character of I lie delegates would 
huve anything to do with whether that was the nucleus of collective bargaining 
or not. So far as the character of the delegates is concerned, ns I have stated 
before to the commission, they were elected by the men at each camp in a 
meeting at which no officers of the company, or superintendents, or pit bosses 
were present, by secret ballot. If they were the men that the various camps 
selected to represent them I should think that they were the proi>er men to 
represent that group. 

Chairman Walsh. But if you did not agree or your company did not agree 
with what they did, they could simply discharge them and they would have no 
final assistance from any source that would aid them in compelling your com- 
pany to treat them fairly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The plan is in its infancy, as I understand, and I have 
outlined to the commission the extent to which it lias been developed as I have 
been Informed. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Stevenson says in this same paragraph: 

“One might imagine that medieval conditions exist everywhere whereas they 
exist only among the peons of the trade-union.” 

Do you agree with Prof. Stevenson that members of trade-unions are peons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no opinion to express. 

Chairman Walsh. Considering the conflict you just bad with your workers in 
the State of Colorado, do you think It made for industrial peace and good feel- 
ing in the United States to have your publicity agent send out a statement con- 
taining the assertion that the members of trade-unions were peons, which, in 
the general acceptance of the term is but little higher than a slave — if not a 
slave? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No such statement was sent out. 

Chairman Walsh. You suggested that it he sent out. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I suggested that it might he sent out, but It was not 
sent out. 

Chairman Walsh. If it was sent out, do you think that would have a 
tendency, considering the fact that you had just come out of this conflict with 
your employees in Colorado, to make for Industrial peace in the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not have suggested that the paper would be 
valuable to be sent out, unless I thought, on the whole, It contained statements 
and passages that would be generally helpful. 

Chairman Walsh. In the same paragraph Prof. Stevenson says that the 
members of unions are said to number ubout 2,000,000 and that they thrive at 
the expense of the vast majority. Is that your belief? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not here to express an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. If that is true should not the vast majority be encouraged 
to join the unions and share in'th&r advantages, considering there are ad- 
vantages to their economical welfare? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My opinion Is they should be allowed to do as they feel 

&DOUt It. 

Chairman Walsh. In the next paragraph, on page 6, Prof. Stevenson says: 

Labor unions defy the law and are ever ready to demand Its protection; 
their principles are no better than those of the India Thugs, who practiced 
robbery and murder in the name of Goddess Cali.” 1 60 

Is that your opinion of labor unions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is Prof. Stevenson’s opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. And coming right out of this conflict, in which there was 

1* Tn" ! et und ™ Ing °* huraan bein * s ’ women and children, you wanted your 
publicity agent to send out through this country the statement of another 
man who said that the labor unions defied the law; that their principles are 
no bettor than those of the India Thugs who practice robbery and murder 
Mr Rockefeller, .Tr I did not suggest that that paragraph be sent out, 
but the article as a whole be sent out. 

Chairman Walsh. If the article as a whole was sent out do you not think 
it would produce in the minds of the 2,000,000 members of organized labor 
and those who perhaps sympathize with them, feelings of bitterness and the 
thought that flic educational institutions of this country were against them 
nn il W « e maklns t,K ‘ m °ob*»sts and classing them with robbers and murderers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr I certainly would not have suggested the article would 
be useful in that way, if I had that opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

*u C i w ! P ? an ^ But y° u wanted the article sent out as a whole containing 
that statement. 

Mr. Hockefeijer. Jr. If it was us«l at all, I suggested that it lie used as a 
whole, ns you will notice in my letter. 

Chairman Wat.sh. As a matter of fact, you did not believe that the members 
of these labor unions were no better than India Thugs, did you, at the time? 
Mr. Rockefeller,. Jr. What labor unions are you referring to? 

Chairman Walsh. The ones Prof, Stevenson referred to and the ones you 
referred to in the article sent to Ivy Lee with the suggestion that the whole 
of It, as you now say, was lo he used? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know what labor unions he referred to- is it 
labor unions generally? ’ 

Chairman Walsii. I will rend it. Wore you mad at the labor unions at the 
time you wrote and asked to have it sent out? Did you have a feeling of 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have expressed myself on various occasions as believ- 
ing just as firmly in the organization of labor as in the oganization of capital- 
I believe it is just as appropriate and desirable. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. I will read this paragraph: “Labor unions and their de- 
fenders Justify the use of violence because without it they could not succeed ” 

I take it that refers to labor unions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. “The assumptions are that labor and society are at war 
that the Interests are irreconcilable, and that demands by labor leaders are 
always Just. McNamara at Los Angeles saw no moral turpitude in arson and 
murder, because he fought for a principle. The unions evidently agreed with 
him for they expended n vast sum In his defense. Thirty-eight men were con- 
victed in Indianapolis of complicity In Ids and similar crimes, but the union 
approved their work and reelected the convicts to their offices 

“The daily papers report almost daily cases of murder and arson in localities 
where strikes have been ordered. 

“Labor unions defy the law but are ever ready to demand its protection* 
their principles are no better than those of the India Thugs, who practiced 
robbery and murder in the name of the Goddess Cali.” ucuccu 

That refers to all labor unions, does it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should take it that it did. 

Chairman Walsh. And at that time, you did not believe, as a matter of fact 

andn'o better’ thim Incli™ThuKs? ° f Ittb ° r Un '° n8 Were r ° bberS an<1 mur<Jer ^ 
Mr. Rockefeli-er, Jr. No; not labor unions throughout, 
or lOl ™*" WAL8H - But you wanted that seDt out ’ dld y° u not, in June, 1913 

a “esirablfSto send* ouf ’* “ 3u8t 8601 °“ t: 1 8uggested 11 mlght * 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, you suggested that to the man who was drawing his 
pay from the Investments which you represented, did you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The question at that time as to who was to pay Mr. 
Lee had never been determined. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted Mr. Lee to send that out, did you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. I suggested to Mr. Lee that It might be desirable 
to publish. 

Chairman Walsh. Because It was such a fine article? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And so splendidly stated the question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The general subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Of capital and labor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as a matter of fact, T will ask you the direct ques- 
tion, Did not you have that sent out so that it would appear to be an article by a 
disinterested educator, and it might instill in the minds of the people to whom 
the labor unions would appeal for support the thought that they were robbers, 
thugs, and murderers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no such intention at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard much, have you not, and read much about 
the power of public opinion in these Industrial diputes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. It is a powerful thing, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And has been expressed by many persons upon the stand, 
particularly by large employers of labor, that alt these questions must he set- 
tled by public opinion finally, has it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Public opinion is the final court in this country. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, if the members of the labor unions were not thugs 
and murderers, and you knew it, and Ivy Lee sent that out, was it not a palp- 
able suggestion to him to do something t lint would poison the wells of public 
information, so that a false and incorrect opinion might be built up to tin* 
financial benefit of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and your other Investments? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Again I resent the imputation of the questions and 
utterly repudiate the motive. I had no such motive at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the second paragraph, on page 7, Prof. Stevenson 
says, speaking of the Standard Oil Co., the Putted States Steel Co., the Har- 
vester Co., and the American Sugar Refining Co. : 

“Attacks on those organizations by Government officials win great applause, 
In spite of the fact that so-called ‘trust-made’ products are almost the only 
ones which have decreased in price, although the great companies pay high 
wages and their workmen have steady work, because trade-unions can not 
gain a foothold to impoverish the wage earner by strikes and compulsory 
idleness.” 

Now, you read that in the article? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I read the article as a whole. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, did you believe, in your heart, at that time that 
the effect of trade-unions upon the wage earner was to impoverish them, or 
was it, and did you not know that it was, to add to their economic Inde- 
pendence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that sometimes trade-unions do impoverish 
and sometimes they help. I hope that much more frequently they help. 

Chairman Walsh. In what Instance did they impoverish? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Name the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to. 

Chairman Walsh. Name the time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what do you huso your statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. From what I have heard and generally understood 
upon the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that trade-unions can not obtain a foot- 
hold in these corporations: The Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel 
Co., the Harvester Co., and the American Sugar Refining Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Did I make that statement? 
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Chairman Walsh. This professof made this statement in the article that 
you sent Mr. Lee to send out,*and I am asking you for the truth of It, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You just said that I said it, and I did not. 

Chairman 'Walsh. I say it is contained in the article that you sent to Mr. 
Ivy Lee and hud sent out to the public. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That is not your first statement. 

Chairman Walsh. I changed my statement, and now in view of it, as you 
now understand it, did you at that time know that trade-unions could not 
gain u foothold in these corporations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know now that they could not. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not pay for the circulation of a falsehood, 
would you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course I would not. 

Chairman Walsh. And would you not want to know whether or not a thing 
was the truth before you sent it out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would have to repeat what I said before, I thought 
the article as a whole would be one that would he helpful. I did not analyze 
it or say that this ought to he omitted or that, hut it was my general impres- 
sion of the article that It was helpful. I have not read it since, but I thought 
it would be generally helpful to all interested and concerned, anti it was 
my suggestion that it might be desirable to publish (hat article. 

Chairman Wat.sh. It was on account of the alleged facts contained in the 
article that made you think that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was on account of the article itself. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, what do you say now; is It true that trade-unions 
cun not gain a foothold In those organizations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not in a position to know. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in a position to say now that wages are higher 
and conditions are better in those corporations I have mentioned than in 
unionized industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsii. Still you wanted that sent out containing those alleged 
facts to the people of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know that it was not true, and I have not 
made any statement with reference to the details of the article, hut simply 
the article as a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe it proper, in attempting to establish a 
public opinion in this couutry, to send out statements of. tlmt kind that you 
do not know to be true or false? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not have suggested the desirability of sending 
out that statement if I had not thought It was proper. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Rut you did not know anytlmg about the facts as to the 
wages paid In other industries compared with those? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no reason to disbelieve them. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no knowledge of them at all? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .7r. I have a general knowledge of the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your knowledge as to tin 1 comparative rates of 
wages in these Industries I have mentioned and unionized industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I meant the whole subject tlmt the article treats of. 

Chairman Walsh. I am speaking about that particular subject, the wages 
of the workmen. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge. 

Chairman Wat sir. You lmd no knowledge when that article was sent out, 
or suggested to be sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with reference to the statements that you now say 
are Incorrect, that are* contained in the bulletin, “ Facts in regard to Colo- 
rado,” sent out by Mr. Ivy Lee, or his stenographer or office boy, from Phila- 
delphia, I will ask you if what I read you now is not the correspondence upon 
that subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I state, first you say that what I 
“now” say is Incorrect, making it appear that that was just developed here 
this morning. I stated that when I learned that statement was not correct 
that I directed a telegram to be sent to Mr. Welborn to correct that statement 

Chair Walsh. I will state that what you still say is incorrect. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. 
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Chairman Walsh. I will ask you If that Is all of the correspondence upon 
that subject This Is a telegram of September 30, 1914, to Ivy S. Lee, Broad 
Street, Philadelphia: 

“It has been suggested, and I think very wisely, that on account of in- 
correctness of facts with respect to payments to officers of organization re- 
ported in Bulletin No. 4, that with the reissue of series 1, we inclose slip read- 
ing ‘On page 67 it is stated that certain llgures were taken from a rejiort of 
secretary -treasurer U. M. W. of A., this is a mistake.’ It is believed that 
officers are in doubt as to what information we have concerning their financial 
Interest in the strike, and with this slip inserted they will not make any 
further answer. Number 14 has brought out some questions that can not be 
easily answered. 

“ J. F. Welborn.” 

And Mr. Ivy Lee has sent the following: 

“Pamphlet already printed and ‘forwarded. Suggest you have slip printed 
In Denver and inclosed when mailing.” 

Was that all of the correspondence on that subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had nothing to do with the first telegram, but 
whether the second is the telegram that Mr. Lee sent at my suggestion, or sent 
himself when we discovered this error, I do not know, but 1 presume it Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, can you produce any other letter or any other tele- 
gram referring to the question of correcting the statement as to the -money 
that the officers received in Colorado that were conducting this strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall how I made this known to Mr. Lee; 
my wish was the correction should be made as full and complete as the error 
had been made, whether by word of mouth, whether by telephone, letter, or 
telegram, but I do know that Is what I did. 

Chairman Walsii. You said, I believe, in your examination this morning 
that you asked Mr. Leo to make the correction at once fully? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I asked Mr. Lee to have the correction made. 

Chairman Walsii. Fully? 

Mr. Rockkkelier, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. And fairly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, I will read you again the quoted part of Mr. Wel- 
born’s telegram : “ On page 67 it is stated that certain figures were taken 
from the report of secret a ry-trea surer of T T . M. W. of A. This is a mistake.” 

Was that not, allowing it to stand as if it was still the truth, although not 
tuken from the report of the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 am not undertaking to interpret Mr. Welborn’s cor- 
respondence. I am stating what my own act was the moment that 1 heard 
there was an error in that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. If that is all the correspondence there is, then you would 
say that your request to have it fully corrected was not complied with? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know, T 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know of any other correspondence except this? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. But you have not produced any correspondence, nor 
can you prove, can you, that I have not telephoned or spoken to Mr. Lee 
about that? I didn’t say how my message went to him, hut 1 make^the state- 
ment, and repeat it, and mean it, I say as soon as 1 heard there was an error 
I sent word to Mr. Lee, whether by telephone, telegraph, letter, or word of 
mouth, I do not recall, blit I told him tlie statement should he corrected at once 
and fully and completely as the original statement was made. That is all I 
had to do with the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you found out that Mr. Lee did nothing except 
answer that telegram from Mr. Welborn, and that there was no correction made 
until after the strike was all over, until after the November election, you 
would say that your orders were not carried out by Mr. Lee, would you? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Mr. Lee I do not think had anything to do with mak- 
ing the correction itself; Mr. Welborn was issuing the correction. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn ; then, If it be true that nothing more was 
done in respect to correcting that misstatement until after the strike was over, 
until after the November election, you would say that your Instructions by 
letter or telegram or word of mouth or telephone were not carried out, would 
you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They certainly were not carried out at once, if that is 
a fact. I don’t know when the correction was made. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, I am going to call your attention specifically and 
direct your mind to the alleged control of yourself and your associates of the 
legal machinery and the governor in Colorado. Now, the opinion that Gov. 
Ammons refused to send the militia into the mining camps of Colorado to 
install strike breakers Is true, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think he did not do so at the outbreak, at the out- 
start. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you read the statement made by former United 
States Senator Patterson in the inquiry in Denver? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Hove you ever read the statement made by Senator 
Patterson? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you a part of his statement leading up to 
this. This Is a statement of ex-Senator Thomas M. Patterson: 

“ I then suggested to the governor that the public ought to know the purposes 
tor which the State troops were to be used, in calling them out. There was 
intense excitement in the State. The partisanship was bitter, and that it was 
hut due to tiie public that it should know the use that was going to be made 
of the State troops ; and for that reason I suggested it would be well for him to 
have an interview prepared for publication in the morning newspapers, which 
would be the first paper to give notice of the act to be taken. He entirely 
agreed with me, and I telephoned to the office of the News to send up a re- 
porter. In the meantime I had dictated something in the shape of an interview 
to his own stenographer, and I think had it ready by the time the reporter 
tame; and in that interview the purpose for which the troops were to be used, 
first, to protect all property; second, to protect all men who were at work; 
third, to protect all who might desire to return to work; and, fourth, not to 
be used for the installation of strike breakers, a was clearly set forth in the inter- 
view. After it was dictated and extended, it was read carefully to the governor, 
and he approved every word of it. Then it was given to the reporter, and that 
was published in the morning paper, this interview, together with the action 
of the governor calling out the State troops. 

“I recall with great distinctness that the telegraphic report published of the 
reception of the militia, when they went into the strike field, indicated that they 
were received with genuine pleasure by the strikers. My recollection Is that 
the newspaper accounts published in the papers were that the strikers cheered 
the first militia as they were disembarking from the trains, and 1 think I can 
safely say that there was the best of feeling between. the militia and the 
strikers, so far as outward exhibitions* were concerned from that time for the 
next several weeks — somewhere in the neighborhood of three weeks. They 
were playing baseball together and football, and things of that kind.” 

Now, I will ask you If following that you did not. get the letter from Mr. 
Rowers stating that lie had used the bankers, that lie had used the financial 
interests to whip the governor into line? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall whether that letter from Mr. Bowers, 
from which you are quoting something, was written before or after the speech. 

Chairman Walsh. It w ns written on November 18, and troops were sent out 
on October 28. If that was true, of course the letter was written that length 
of time after the troops were sent out. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He said, in his letter, that lie finally did whip the gov- 
ernor into line. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He said that he, with a number of other people in the 
State, was urging the governor to protect life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. What he said was that he had whipped them into line. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what I interpreted that to mean. 

Chairman Walsh. And he used every weapon that could be used to whip 
them into line. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He used every influence he could bring to bear. 

Chairman Walsh. He said he used every weapon to whip them into line. 
That was the language. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not suppose that he meant that he took a cudgel 
or firearm or anything of that sort. I suppose he used whatever force of 
public opinion he could bring to hear to urge the governor to do what was neces- 
sary to protect life and property. 
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Chairman Walsh. Let ns se* If we can ascertain what force he used. You 
say you are willing to leave everything to the attorney general as to the 
administration of law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The attorney general and other forces of law and order 
in the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you leave it to them before they were whipped Into 
line? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Always. 

Chairman Walsh. Always? 

* Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; I would leave it to them always unless they 
failed to protect life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, what would you do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should do whatever might he necessary, under the cir- 
cumstances, to protect life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. You would meet violence with violence if the officials 
would not act? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would do what was necessary. 

Chairman W\t.sh. Suppose the officials did not act, and n force was starting 
after your property, would you arm yourself or have others armed to repel 
that force with force? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is a matter that was left, Mr. Chairman, as 1 stated, 
entirely in the hands of the officials of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt would you do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not been put in a position where I needed to 
decide that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it he proper for men to resist force with force if 
violence were absolutely impending? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I think it would Ik* absolutely necessary to protect life 
and property. 

Chairman Walsh. And if the officials did not do it, you would do it yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think everyone would do it. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that is proper? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think no other course would be proper. 

Chairman W\lsh. Of course, you would have to make up your own mind 
and your own judgment and your own conscience, as to whether the officials 
were falling in their duty, and as to whether violence was impending against 
your person and property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In those circumstances the officials charged with the 
protection of life and property would have to make up their minds as to 
whether 

Chairman Walsh (interposing). But you would have to make up your own 
mind and your own conscience as to whether or not the officials were falling in 
their own duty and as to whether violence was impending? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know where anyone else could turn. 

Chairman Walsh. And if you believed that, you would resist that violence 
with all the force you could command? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I mean in order to protect life and property 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in order to protect life and property, the officials 
failing, you would resist that force with fill the force you could command? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean the officials of the State? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With whatever force I might be able to command. 

Chairman Walsh. The officials failing you, and your property being about to 
be Invaded or your life threatened, you would resist that force with ail the 
force at your command? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With all the force that was necessary, that I could 
command. 

Chairman Walsh. And if It meant ihe taking of life, to protect your property 
or your own life, of course you would do it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think almost any man would do it. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been testified to a great many times here. [No 
response.] Now, as to the instrumentalities used by Mr. Bowers, I will get you 
to state whether or not you were informed that Mr. Bowers got the attorney 
general, Mr. Farrar, to go to the governor and ask him to change his order 
that he had made, that the troops were sent out to assist you in importing 
strike breakers from other States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You ask if Mr. Bowers Informed me to that effect? 
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Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the State authorities used for bringing Imported 
strike breakers to your mines and putting them to work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge of that situation. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if you did not read the testimony of At- 
torney General Farrar to this effect : 

“ I 

Speaking of himself; he was testifying — 

“told the governor that the operators had a property right in their mines that 
they were entitled to enjoy, that the men had a right to work, and that his 
position was tenable solely upon the ground that it was absolutely and impera- 
tive necessity in order to maintain order. I understand my view was not 
shared by Senator Patterson, but I will give you my view for what it is worth. 
The governor, therefore, modified that order and men were allowed to go to 
work. When he modified the order he gave specific instructions that the militia 
should see that the men brought to the mines to work were previously informed 
that a strike was in progress, and so far as I learned the militia required -in 
every instance that that should be done. They gave men brought in to work 
the safe conduct to the mines and the production of coal wus resumed by the 
mines. 

“ From the minute that the order was changed the relationship between the 
militia and the strikers changed also, and the strikers began to abuse them and 
continued to abuse them from that minute on.” 

Didn’t you read that testimony given by the attorney general of Colorado in 
the hearing held in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall having read it. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you know that it was a fact that the governor first 
ordered, under the advice of many citizens of Colorado, including ox-Senator 
Patterson — made an order when the militia was sent out — that they were to 
protect property and protect the men at work and protect the men who wanted 
to return to work, but they were not to be used by the company ns an agency 
to conduct strikebreakers to the tipples in your mines in order to work in your 
mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you again, rending from the testimony at that 
point of Senutor Patterson: 

“At rhe end of about three weeks the newspapers w T ere filled with details of 
violence. I made inquiry and then I learned for the first time, and much to 
my astonishment, that the orders that he had given to Gen. Chase as to strike- 
breakers had been recalled or changed, and that State troops were then being 
engaged in conducting strikebreakers into the mines. T think miners were 
brought from without the State, and under the protection of State troops were 
sent to the different mines. And things occurred under those circumstances, 
as I labored under the impression they would occur, because the history of all 
strikes is that where operators undertake to supply the place of striking miners 
it is met with resistance. And then things went from had to worse, crimina- 
tion and recrimination, the operators insisting flint all violence w’as committed 
by the miners and the miners Insisting that there was ample provocation for 
whatever violence they resorted to.” 

And he says that these went from that time onward from bad to worse, and 
that trouble commenced. 

Now, if that is true — that which I have read you from the testimony of Sena- 
tor Patterson and Attorney General Farrar, of Colorado — would you agree with 
me that the cause of the trouble was not in protecting your property, but in 
using State troops to conduct strikebreakers to the tipples of your mines? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I did not have to act on this situation. Mr. Welborn 
and Mr. Bowers, officers of the company, were engaged in handling that situa- 
tion. I can only say that I have every reason to believe they did what was 
right and necessary in order to protect the property. 

Chairman Walsh. Now’, on this question of political control I want to take 
you hack a little. General Farrar, of course. Is a credible man, and Is at present 
attorney general, and was the attorney general at the time of the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; you make the statement that he was. 

Chairman Walsh. You make the statement that he was a credible man, is 
he not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume that he is. I do not know him. 
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Chairman Walsh. You wrote a letter to Mr. Bowers congratulating him on 
the reelection of General Farrar, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. I may have. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not recall thut one of the letters that you sub- 
mitted to us congratulated Mr. Bowers on the rejection of Mr. Farrar? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall it. but it is highly possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any doubt in your mind that you wrote that let- 
ter congratulating Mr. Bowers on the reelection of General Farrar? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If Mr. Bowers hud written me that it was a good tiling 
for the State of Colorado and the people of the State, that it was a good thing 
for Mr. Farrar to have been reelected, I very probably did so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember that you did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read it to you. 


“ I have just returned to the city after an absence of several weeks In the 
South with my wife, and 11ml your letter of November 0 regarding the gratify- 
ing plurality for Carlson for governor and Farrar for attorney general. It would 
seem that the election of this Republican governor and the election of this 
Democratic attorney general, both of whom have established clear records as 
to their strong stand for law and order, would indicate that the sentiment of 
the people of Colorado is for law and order quite irrespective of party lines. 

“ Very cordially, 

“John I>. Rockefeller, Jr.” 


You wrote that letter, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it was the one I sent you ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And law and order you referred to took place in organ- 
izing the militia and what took place at Ludlow, didn’t it — that is your con- 
ception of law and order? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. It included whatever they had done to establish law 
and order. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say that whatever a man does, who is clothed with 
official power, is right, in view of what you said about the right every man 
has to defend himself, where the officers of the State fail in their duty? 

Mr. Rockefeller, dr. I do not quite understand the question. Will you re- 
peat it? 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say that everything a man does, clothed with offi- 
cial authority, is right? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course I could not say that nny man was not bound 
t<« make mistakes of judgment. The millenlum is not come yet. 

Chairman W \lhh. Your attention lms been called to the fact that the sheriff 
mentioned In Mr. Bowers’s letter has been elected over and over again for 10 
years, and elected through the support of the mining companies, prior to 11)04, 
Is still in office and charged with the duty of summoning jurors in the strike 
cases, and he is the same man who swore in 820 mine guards to be paid by your 
company, before the 1st day of September, 1013. 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Ir. What sheriff and what letter ** 

Chairman Wai.nh. Sheriff Farr and the letter, I might Indicate, is the letter 
in which Mr. Bowers said that even the mules were voted when they had names. 
He is the same Jeff Farr, is he not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That has done what? 

Chairman Walsh. Who has been the sheriff of Huerfano Countj, who lias 
been summoning coroner’s juries, and is still summoning jurors for the criminal 
cases in Colorado. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know? 


Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend you what General Farrar said about that, at 
page 4303 of the testimony. 

Before I come to Farrar, I will ask if Judge Northcutt is your attorney now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know that Judge Northcutt is the attorney of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and helped to select the jury that helped to con- 
vict Lawson and Zancanolli? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that he Is the same man. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know that Judge Northcutt Is attorney for the 
Colorado Iron & Fuel Co.? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that that Information has over come 
to me. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, you do know that the company out 
there controlled elections, State and county, do you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you from the speech of the Hon. Jesse G. 
Northcutt, at Lamar, Colo., delivered October 10, 1912 — and you say you do 
not know whether he Is your attorney there or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the details of Mr. Lawson’s trial? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you interested in it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you interested to know whether the men live or die 
who were engaged in that strike in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very much interested. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the trial of Zancanelli, the Italian who was 
convicted, and the trial of John It. Lawson, the labor leader, who was convicted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is your interest expressed in the life or death 
of these people — did you inquire into anything concerning it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is expressed in a statement I made this morning 
in reference to my attitude. 

Chairman Wai.hh. You do not care to go any further than that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that covers my position entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read an extract from the Hon. Jesse G. Northcutt’s 
speech delivered October 10, 1912: 

“The farmer will refuse, because he feels independent and feels he is not 
to be driven as a sheep, and you people are fortunate in being located in a 
farming community where you can get indorsements for that which is good, 
whether some man up in Denver says you may have it or not. This has been 
the condition so far as the Republican Party is concerned, and I am not going 
to say so much about the other party because I do not know much about it. 
About all T have to do with it is to fight it, but recently I have concluded it is 
not so awful bad because it is seeking so many of the things we are seeking 
and they will help us to get them, and so long as they will do that I am not 
going to be very bad to them. Rut, so far ns our party is concerned, there at 
a convention the delegates do not even claim the right to nominate a single 
man on the ticket. Let me tell you how they do it, because as a matter of fact 
you are really affected and you are Interested in it, and I will endeavor to tell 
you why. Up there several men get together in a room some days before the 
convention. They have already fixed up who the delegates to the convention 
shall be. They have probably given the local superintendent of the mines the 
number of delegates to which that community will be entitled. They do not tell 
him whom to bring. lie knows he is to select a certain number of delegates 
who are to come in and follow the dictation of a single man whose name is 
given to them before they leave. He goes around and picks out Jim Archulet 
or some other fellow and says to him, ‘ I want you to go down to a convention to- 
morrow down at Trinidad, to a convention, and you see Mr. So-and-so and do as 
he tells you.’ Knowing that these delegates will come in and do as they are 
told, a meeting of four or five leaders is hold and they proceed to make the slate. 

* We will take for county clerk So-and-so ; he is a good man for the pur- 
pose.’ Some other man says, ‘But still I think probably some time within the 
last 8 or 10 months he lmd some trouble with some pit boss,’ and there is just 
a suspicion that the company dislikes him. He isn’t right with the company; 
lie goes off the slate, and so it is from bottom to top the candidates are selected, 
not with a view to their fitness, not with a view to their ability to discharge 
their duty, not with a view to their integrity, but ‘Are they satisfactory to the 
company?’ If they are, that settles it.” 

Now, that is the statement made by the Hon. Jesse G. Northcutt in October, 
1912. Now, I will read you from the testimony given before this commission 
by Attorney General Farrar, and I will ask, before I do that, suppose the dele- 
gates were selected and candidates were selected in that manner, would you 
believe that that is a desirable social condition in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think anything that prevents the election and the 
operation of local or national or State governments In an orderly and proper 
way is indefensible and deplorable, and should be terminated. 
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Chairman Walsh. Would you resist to the utmost of your power If It were 
applied to you individually? Suppose a man thus selected were a Judge and 
attempted to try a case against you that might involve your life, would you not 
protest against it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would want to have just — I would want to have the 
trial conducted with absolute fairness. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose, now, you are a striking miner; would you want 
a man elected In that manner to pass on your case? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you what General Farrar said about the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Referring to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. And other fields. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you will simply call attention to the fact that it does 
not refer particularly to our company — you say “ our company.” 

Chairman Walsh. It will he difficult to do that, and I shall ha\e to decline. 
As I remember, the Royal is very close to your mines, and that the operators 
in that vicinity are operating together, and it would be Impossible for me to 
take the time to analyze these matters closely enough to distinguish between 
them as we go along. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it is understood it is I lie ojiorators and not any 
individual company, I think it will tend to clarify the record. 

Chairman Walsh. It is the operators, and when I say the operators it 
always includes your company and maybe some others — the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. 

“ Then it is not your duty ” — 

This is a question to (ieneral Farrar — 

“to make any investigation as to whether or not the election laws are obeyed 
in the counties of the State or whet her political corruption exists, or improper 
influences are brought to bear or not? 

“General Farrar. Well, 1 did make such an investigation; whether it is my 
duty or not, I made it. 

“Chairman Walsh. In what county? 

“General Farrar. Las Animas and Huerfano; particularly Huerfano. 

“ Chairman Walsh. When did you make it. 

“ General Farrar. That was made, as I stated, on my first trip down to 
Walsenburg after I was inaugurated. Early in 1913, early in the summer, I 
believe, I made a partial investigation in that regnrd. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Was it nfter the Ludlow incident? 

“General Farrar. Oh, no; it was the year before. 

“Chairman Walsh. The year before? 

“ General Farrar. Yes, sir. 

“Chairman Walsh. In what month? 

“General Farrar. I can not recall the month. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Did you make a personal investigation? 

“ General Farrar. Yes, sir. 

“ Chairman Walsh. And what did you ascertain, briefly, as to the condition 
there so far as the political control was concerned— alleged political control 
by the company? 

“ General Farrar. I found a very perfect political machine, just as much a 
machine as Tammany in New York, as I have any knowledge of it; Just as 
much of a machine as you will find in any of the places where a great many 
voters are susceptible to an organization of that kind. I found that the head 
of this political machine was the sheriff and that it was carried along lines very 
similar to those maintained in Tammany ; that is, it had a system of relief In 
cases of need, and a system of giving rewards to these people, and I think, 
briefly speaking, the term machine covers the situation, just such a machine as 
you people may have in your own States or your own cities. Certainly, it was 
a machine. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Did you ascertain from what .source the money came in 
organizing and maintaining it? 

“ General Farrar. I was not able to place that definitely. I believe that the 
machine probably — well, I can not say that it existed with the help of the coal 
companies ; I believe, however, it existed through its power as a machine over 
the coal company. That is, I can not be sure which was cause and which was 
effect ; but there was undoubtedly some relationship between the two.” 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 41 
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Now, that Is the statement of General Farrar. Now, then, I want to ask 
you this question : If that control of the officials , the governor, and the attorney 
general, and judges, Is In the control of the coal companies, I believe you 
stated that would be n very undesirable situation? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Those offices should be in the control of the people. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The control of the officers of any State or community 
should be solely In the hands of the people who elected them. 

Chairman Walsh. When they are not in the control of the people, but .one 
Industry controls them, what relief have the people of the community, if the 
officials themselves become law violators? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The ballot, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. But suppose it goes so far they arm men to go into the 
homes of the citizenry, then what must the people do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The ballot would eventually give them relief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you not think they should resist to protect their life 
and property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think anyone whose life is threatened and can not * 
get protection from the duly constituted authorities, would be justified in using 
any means at his disposal to protect bis life and property. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the testimony of Mr. Caddis and Dr. McDonald, 
the minister at Sunrise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony of Mr. Hansen Ivubylak? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They state the same belief that you do as to when the 
authorities fail in their duty and vlolenee is immediately impending they have 
a right to tight back. You ngrt*e with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think any man 1ms a right to defend his life. 

Chairman Walsh. Any man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; any man. 

Chairman Walsh. I will take a case like this: If it he true that there is an 
alliance between the coal companies and these officials, what would you con- 
sider as being the remedy of a man under these circumstances, that the coal 
company bad an attorney in the State senate; that lie introduced a law, pro- 
moted its passage, and got it upon the statute books creating a new judicial 
district ; that immediately upon that being done a judge was appointed who 
had been t he attorney for the coal company in the conduct of its cases; that 
you were about to come on for trial with the men who were involved in a strike 
against the coal company, charging them with violence: they were placed upon 
trial before that judge, he refusing to stand aside, although affidavits had been 
filed that he had been attorney for the coal companies in the very prosecutions 
that were coming before him. Under those circumstances what do you say that 
the citizen ought to do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe T stated in the statement I read this morning 
my opinion is that justice should be so administered ns to be above suspicion. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that the concrete case I have given would 
be above suspicion? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I think that wherever there is n suspicion that justice 
can not be obtained 

Chairman Walsh. What is the relief of the individuals under the circum- 
stances of the concrete case such as I have included in that question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not in a position to make a reply to the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you give a reply? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not in a position to give a reply. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, there is 
one answer that Mr, Rockefeller made that has left my mind in doubt as to 
what he intended to convey. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Rockefeller, 
that you would resist the authorities of the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; and if I seem to have made such an answer, 

I have given the wrong impression. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, I misunderstood you. To have it clear, I 
would suggest that the reporter go back and read that portion of the record. 

(The reporter rend as follows:) 

“ Chairman Walsh. But suppose it goes so far they arm men to go into the 
homes of the citizenry, then what must the people do? 
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M Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The ballot would eventually give them relief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

“ Chairman Walsh. Would you not think they should resist to protect their 
life and property? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think anyone whose life Is threatened and can not 
get protection from the duly constituted authorities would be justilied in using 
any means at his disposal to protect his life and property.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you mean to resist the duly constituted au- 
thorities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; I said that lie should take whatever slops that 
are necessary to protect his life and property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut not against the duly constituted authorities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly not ; only when they fail to do what they 
are appointed to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose they started after you with a gun — these duly 
constituted authorities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should always protect my life. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
as you would and every other citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. Even though it was constituted authority? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should expect any man to undertake to protect his 
life. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to elucidate that and make this a little clearer, 
but maybe this little clearing up will not make it necessary. 

Suppose. Mr. Rockefeller- — I believe elections are every two years in Colo- 
rado, are they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with the law there. 

Chairman Walsh. Supposing at the next election Mr. Edward Doyle should 
be elected governor of Colorado — one of the oflicials of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who Is a citizen of Denver, and who testified before us ; supposing 
that when you go out to Colorado that an indictment should bo returned against 
you, rightfully or wrongfully, charging you with responsibility for what took 
place at Ludlow ; supposing that the United Mines Workers also had control of 
the State Senate of Colorado; and suppose they had influence enough to have a 
law' passed; and suppose they passed a law creating a new' judicial district; 
that as judge of that district lie appointed Horace N. Hawkins, the attorney for 
the United Mine Workers of America, as judge of that district, and you were 
indicted and brought before Horace N. Hawkins for trial; would you consider 
that you could get a fair and Impartial trial under those circumstances? 

M'\ Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I should think that the chances were 
not the best. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, what would you do to relieve yourself from 
tlint situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should hardly be able to state until I w r as In the situ- 
ation. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you expect the men that were in charge of the 
United Mine Workers of America — at the head of it — charged with responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of that organization, to come forward in their individual 
capacity as men and protest against your trial under those circumstances? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the protest should he — whatever protest 
was made — should be made in the orderly way of going to the authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. At the polls? 

Afr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, if it was a question of changing the authority; 
yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will add one other matter to my hypothetical question. 
Supposing the evidence that was produced against you was the evidence of 
three men that had been working in your office at 26 Broadway, but who were 
in reality spies paid by the United Mine Workers of America for every day of 
the time they were in your office, and while they were testifying against you ; 
would you consider that a proper situation In the administration of justice? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Decidedly not. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would not expect, if that came to light, that the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers of America would protest against your 
conviction upon any such ground? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whatever orderly protest should be made, I should 
hope would be made. 

Chairman Walsh. You would want the protest made orderly, even If you 
were being convicted under such circumstances? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not wish any suppositious case to reflect upon 
the officials in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be orderly for the officials in charge, when that 
came out, at their own volition, to make inquiry as to the truth or falsity of it, 
and, after having found out the truth, they did not take immediate steps to 
remedy the wrong done you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 stated my opinion is that justice should be so admin- 
istered as to be above suspicion, and I believe that always, whether in my own 
instance or the instance of any other man. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking this supposed case; if you were in that situ- 
ation would you want the president of the United Mine Workers of America to 
"rite a statement saying, “1 believe in the proper administration of justice at 
all times,” and go no further than that to save you from a lifetime of suffering 
and degradation in the penitentiary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated clearly my position, and I do r,ot feel 
that I should add to that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is as far as you care to go? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will not pursue the matter any further. I want to 
call your attention to another letter written under date of September 4, 1913, 
from Mr. Bowers to you, as follows: 

“There has been a group of labor-union agitators in southern Colorado for 
more than a month and threatening to call a strike for the purpose of securing 
recognition of the Western Federation of Minors, but protests have come from 
nearly all the State officials, from the governor down, together with the protests 
from the boards of trade and of commercial bodies, so that the matter has 
quieted down, though their national officials are still in Colorado. This has 
kept us all in a state of unrest, so that my vacation has been a season of 
worry. A d ? sas!er of this sort would put us up against a fight that would be 
serious indeed.” 

That was September 4. What action did you take, as a director of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., to secure Information regarding the extent and char- 
acter of this supposed possible disaster? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 had been informed that for some years a strike had 
been carried on in northern Colorado, and that an effort had been from time 
to time made to extend the Influence of that strike into the southern part of 
the State, and this I interpreted to be another effort of a similar character, 
and 1 made no comment on the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you and your colleagues in New Y T ork have a fixed 
policy with reference to your conduct toward such effort to organize the men 
in the southern coal fields? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We had no policy. The policy, as T have stated in my 
several statements, was made by the officials of the company in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not consider it a serious enough matter, after re- 
ceiving that notification on September 4, before the convention was held that 
called the strike— that divided on a strike— that immediate action should be 
taken by your board of directors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no knowledge that a convention was to be 
called, as I remember, at that time; and as I have stated, this was simply a 
statement like others that I have hoard of; the union from the northern part 
of the State had been undertaking to extend its organization into the southern 
part. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to another letter dated September 
19, which Mr. Rowers wrote to Mr. Murphy, as follows: 

“The strike is called for the 23d, but it is thought on the part of a good 
many operators that the officials anticipating being whipped, will undertake 
to sneak out if they can secure even an interview with the operators, which so 
far they have been unable to do, thus boasting before the public that they 
have secured the principal poiut ; namely, recognition of the union.” 

Did you see that letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I did. 

Chairman Walsh. So you knew, on the 23d of September, that in the opin- 
ion of the operators in Colorado, if your officers had simply met these men they 
would fcave sneaked away and not made any further effort to organize; simply 
using that as a recognition of the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 had that statement from Mr. Bowers that you read. 
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Chatman Walsh. Did yon not consider that that request for an interview 
was a reasonable request and should have been granted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was a matter that was left for the officers of the 
company to decide. 

Chairman Walsh. But It was sent to you, and you were a director of the 
company, were you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The information was sent to me. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had the power to remove the members of your 
own executive board at will? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; that is not correct; I had the power to suggest 
the withdrawal of any members of our staff if for any reason we preferred to 
have other i>eople represent us. . .. ., 

Chairman Walsh. Ami when you make that suggestion, they were retired l 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no control over the other members of the board. 
Chairman Walsh. When you made that suggestion to Mr. Bowers he retired 
and went baek to the personal staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no control over the members of the board other 
than those we appoint to represent us, and those may slay on or leave the 
board as we direct. 

* Chairman Walsh. Does that include Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tie was not on the board as a representative of ours. 
Chairman Walsh. Would that include Mr. Bowers, that course of practice?. 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The power to withdraw him? 

Chairman Walsh. And to put him back on the personal staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no power over Mr. Bowers when lie was an 
officer of the company ; lie was not in our employ at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Who put him on the board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think I said this morning that the officers, or rather 
the directors, or else the stockholders. 

Chairman Walsh. That was Mr. Murphy we were talking about, and I am 
talking about Mr. Bowers. When he first went on the executive board, who 
put him on? Was lie put on the same as Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. lie would be elected by the board. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would take them away and put them on the 
personal st;iff of your interests, if you wished? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If Mr. Bowers cared to resign from the position lie was 
holding and take another, lie would be free to. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the case of Mr. Murphy, would you not express 
your will, and put him on the personal staff of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t think you make the distinction. Mr. Murphy 
was in the employ of my father and paid by him. 

Chairman Walsh. I think I make the distinction. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On the other hand, Mr. Bowers was in the employ of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and not receiving salary from us. 

Chairman Walsh. When Mr. Bowers was iirst made vice president of this 
company, did he receive any salary as vh*e president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He received salary always as an official of that 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. But was he not the same as Mr. Bowers, who always re- 
ceived a salary, but who is now on the personal staff of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Murphy has never receives 1 salary from the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Even when he was vice president and member of the 
executive board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall that he is receiving a salary for that. 
It may be that he has a nominal salary. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said he was on the board and received a 
salary ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I said when Mr. Bowers was an officer of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., he received salary. 

Chairman Walsh. But Mr. Murphy did not receive any salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall that he did ; If he did it Is nominal salary. 
Chairman Walsh. I am talking to you as a director and persommade re- 
sponsible by law for the conduct of the corporation, and I ask you regardless 
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of what Mr. Bowers thought, if you did not consider that request for a mere 
interview a resonable request, and one that should be granted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was not a matter that I passed on or undertook to 
form an opinion on. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say about it now?' 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. I did not take it up. 

Chairman Walsh. It may come up again, and you are a director here, and 
a reasonable request 

Mr. Rockefeller* Jr. I would leave it to the officers of the company to decide. 

Chairman Walsii. You are a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; and I would leave it to the officers of the 
company to decide. 

Chairman Walsh. Even though it might cause bloodshed and loss of prop- 
erty and shooting down of men, would you still not exercise any of your in- 
fluence as an officer of the Colorado B'uel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I thought the officers were not doing what was wise 
and best and right to all parties connected with the corporation I would have 
undertaken to have differed with them or removed them, as far as I had the 
power to that extent. 

Chairman Walsh. Leaving your general policy for the moment, I will ask 
you, as the owner or a representative of the owner of 40 per cent of the stock 
of that company, did you not consider the request of the officers of the miners’ 
organization for a simple interview a reasonable one, and one that ought to 
have been granted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Personally I would have been inclined to have granted 
it, if the request had come to me, but it was for the officers to decide. You ask 
me, as a man, what I would have done, and I say that I would probably have 
granted it. 

Chairman Walsh. You would have granted an interview? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chalrmun Walsh. Now, you having no objection to granting the interview, 
I will ask you this question: In refusing to grant this interview, did not the 
officers of the coal company assume full responsibility for all the events that 
followed that refusal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any attempt to induce Mr. Bowers or any 
of the otiier ofllcers to grant such an interview? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairmun Walsh. Since you acknowledge that the -interview might have 
averted this strike, and you acknowledge that now 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know that I made such statement. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, I will say, since Mr. Bowers wrote in that letter 
that if they could secure even an Interview, so as to go before the public boast- 
ing that they had secured the principal point, namely, recognition of the union, 
they would have sneaked out of il and no further effort would have been made 
to bring on the strike — in the light of that letter of Mr. Bowers, that an inter- 
view would probably have averted the strike — since you failed to take any 
action to bring about that interview, do you not yourself, with the majority 
stockholders of the corporation and directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
assume full moral responsibility for the events that followed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not a majority stockholder, nor is the interest 
which I represent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, 40 per cent stockholder? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As far as the responsibility is concerned, I did not shirk 
that responsibility, but did what I thought was right under the circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you do not think that the responsibility is yours, 
or any part of It, as a 40 per cent stockholder and member of the board of 
directors? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Responsibility for what? 

Chairman Walsh. For all of the events that followed the refusal of the mere 
granting of an interview which would have averted the strike. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we have no proof that all the events which fol- 
lowed Were the result of that. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you that. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume responsibility for everything that, as a stock- 
holder and as a director of the company, I should assume responsibility for. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is that one of the things you should assume responsibility 
for as a stockholder and director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In so fur ns T have had nn.v responsibility in regard to* 
the stock I do not hesitate to assume it. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., do you any 
you have no responsibility whatsoever for the labor condition* In those camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A very great responsibility; and I undertook to dis- 
charge that in the way that I thought that was right and best. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, when it was conveyed 1 «» jou beforehand that a 
mere interview would avert a strike, why didn’t you say to them, as a director 
and a stockholder, give them an interview and avert the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was simply a passing opinion that was expressed 
that it would have accomplished the result. I don’t know that it would iiuve. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had this letter from Mr. Bowers before the strike 
was culled. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Bowers expressed that as an opinion. lie did not 
suggest that an interview he lmd; and he and Mr. Welborn were the oliicers 
in whose hands the directors had placed the active responsibility for the con- 
duct of the business. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, when you come to consider that that would 
affect probably 0,000 employees. and a great many more human beings, those 
employees, many of them, having wives and children, didn’t you think that an 
important enough thing, as a member of the board of directors, to voice your 
opinion on it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T e\idently did not at the time, Mr. Chairman, or T 
should so have acted. 

Chairman W .visit. Now, calling your attention again to the clause In the 
letter from Mr. Bowers to the elTi»ct that he and Mr. Welborn were discussing 
gome questions because one or two eomi>etitive companies were cheating their 
miners by false weights. You stated that >ou did not know' Mr. — J had better 
read that mer again. In a letter of September 10. 1013, from Mr. Bowers to 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bowers writes; 

“About a year ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these ques- 
tions because one or two competitive companies, both of whom tried to Interest 
Mr. Cooper in their bonds, were cheating their miners by false weights.” 

I>o you know Mr. Cooper? 

Mr. Rockkfkm.kk, Jr. Now, that >ou rend that again, t recall that Mr. 
Cooper was at that time a member of our office force. 

Chairman W visit. And which were the companies that wore trying to Inter- 
est Mr. Cooper in your bmaN? 

Mr. Rocket ellek, Jr. Tn their bonds. 

Chairman Walsh. Tn their bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Since the reeess for luncheon have you asked Mr. Bowers, 
w'ho w T rote that letter, the names of the companies that were cheating their 
employees by false weights? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it interest you enough after the questions that were 
propounded to you this morning, with reference to these companies cheating 
their men, to make It the subject of inquiry of Mr. Bowers, who Is here, as to 
who w r ere those companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not regard myself responsible, Mr. Chairman, as 1o 
the operations of the many, many coal companies in Colorado with whom I 
have no connection w hatever. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you are a member of the association of coal opera- 
tors, are you not, that was resisting the demands of the strikers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was an informal committee of the operators who 
acted together on certain mutters of mutual Interest during the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. That was resisting the demands of the strikers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They acted on certain things. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if one of the demands of the strikers, one of their 
grievances, was that they had been cheated by false weights, how can you 
claim, Mr. Rockefeller, that you had no responsibility, that you had no interest, 
If the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not so treat Its employees? # 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not So treat its 
employees. 
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Chairman Wat.sh. But, I say, If you formed a combination with other mining 
companies that did seek to resist the grievances of those men with which yon 
were at issue, so that they did not have checkweighmen, would you not, by the 
fact of joining 'those other miners — operators— become a party to it and as- 
sume responsibility to that extent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. ‘Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if that statement as to the cheating of 
those companies was not conclusive evidence to you that the miners were Justi- 
fied in charging that the State law providing for checkweighmen was violated? 

Mr. Uockefeij.er, Jr. I said that Mr. Bowers said that certain companies 
were not obeying that law. 

Chuinnnn Walsh. If that is correct, do you not consider that the miners 
were justilied in striking to secure their legal rights and to protect themselves 
from being cheated out of the results of their own labor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My interest and responsibility were directed to the 
company in which we were interested, Mr. Chairman, and [ ascertained that 
no such conditions existed there. And beyond that, I did not feel it my duty 
or responsibility to go. 

Chairman Walsh. The coal companies of the State of Colorado were organ- 
ized into an association for mutual protection, were they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether It was called an association. As 
1 stated, various of the companies did net together In certain matters. 

Chairman Waihh. I)o you consider that it would have been possible for the 
miners to have carried on a strike against any one or two members of that 
association without involving all the companies in the association? 

Mr, Uookkii KL i.KR, Jr. Well, that Mr. Welhorn or Mr. Bowers could answer 
much better than I. 

Chairman Walsh. You can answer that. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 haven’t the information. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not consider that since Mr. Bowers had knowledge 
of the violation of the law that he should have taken action to secure the prose- 
cution of the violators, or at least have given Information to the proper State 
officials, or to the miners, who were being cheated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t think he should? If he failed to do that, would 
you consider him, in a sense, accessory after the fact? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. If these companies were members of the coal operators’ 
association, do you not consider that they should have been expelled from the 
association and legal action taken to secure the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Of course, Mr. Chairman, it would be very desirable if 
all the people with whom we are associated in lift* should he free from faults 
and failures. I think none of us are associated with people who are. We have 
to associate with just the best people that there are or that we are thrown 
with, and I think we can not assume responsibility for the actions of other 
l>eople. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you join with them to resist the demands of the 
men that are being robbed, then would you not feel morally responsible? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Joined with them to resist the demands 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; if you Joined with the companies that 
were cheating the men, to resist the demands of the miners who claimed they 
were being robbed ; if you joined with them to resist the efforts of the men 
to get justice, to have checkweighmen to see that they were not cheated, then 
would you not feel that you were morally resj>onsible in so joining to resist 
thse efforts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We were not undertaking to resist the demands of the 
men to get justice. We were trying to see that they did get justice in the future. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if they claimed that they were being cheated by 
reason of not having been permitted to have checkweighmen, and you knew that 
some of the companies were being cheated for want of checkweighmen to resist 
or to protect their rights, would you not feel responsible in joining in with 
those companies to resist the demands of the men who were being robbed for 
the want of checkweighmen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I would feel morally responsible to do everything I 
could in the company with which I was connected to prevent such things. But 
if they were not doing that, I should not feel responsible. As I have stated, 
every effort has been made In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to get the men in 
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the various camps to have their own checkweighmen. Everything has been 
done, as I stated in January, at a number of the camps to get them to do so, 
but less than half of them voted to have checkweighmen ; and after they voted 
to have checkweighmen, 1 am informed that there is only one* mine where the 
men have been willing to have a eheckweiglunun. The company has done every- 
thing it could to get the men to have that official to appoint one. 

Chairman Walsh. On September 29, 191H, Mr. Bowers wrote to you with ref- 
erence to Mr. Stweart, who, I believe, Is an official of the Federal Department 
of Labor, and who is attempting to bring about mediation in strikes. This is a 
letter from Mr. Bowers to you about Mr. Stewart : 

“ He was told that we would work such mines ns we could protect and close 
the others, and that the writer, with every official of this company, would stand 
by this declaration until our bones were bleached as white as chalk in those 
Rocky Mountains.” 

Do you approve of that sentiment? 

Mr. Roc k kfelleu, Jr. Will you kindly read it again, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. “ He was told that we would work such mines as we could 
protect and close the others, and that the writer, with every official of tills 
company, would stand by this declaration until our bones were bleached as 
white as chalk in these Rocky Mountains.” 

Do you approve of that sentiment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The declaration was that we would work such mines 
as we could protect and close the others. I think he was entirely justified 
in making that declaration. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you do approve of that statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would not expect them to work mines that 
we could not protect or to keep open mines that we could not protect. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you have allowed the hones of a loyal official, such 
as Mr. Bowers is, to bleach rather than to submit to the formality of an in- 
terview with three labor leaders? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think that is a question 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Mr. Bowers remarks that he thinks that 
would have ended it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the question again: Would you have al- 
lowed the bones of a loyal official, such ns Mr. Bowers is, to bleach in the 
mountains of Colorado rather than to submit to the formality of an interview 
with throe labor leaders? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T stated, Mr. Chairman, that for myself, if the matter 
had been for me to decide, 1 probably would have had the interview. 

Chairman Walsh. And not have allowed the hones to bleach. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not, if I hud hud it to do, whether the hones 
bleached or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Bleached or unbleached? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Bleached or unbleached ; yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. On September 29,. 1915, Mr. Bowers w r rote to Mr. Rocke- 
feller — I want to call your attention to one mutter to which you referred in 
your written statement. It is: 

“ Several of our mines are working from one-half to two-thirds capacity, and 
if we could continue undisturbed we could keep our steel works running and 
supply our railroad friends with coal to keep them going in good shape until 
the strike it over.” 

Who is “the railroad friends”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume any company with whom the company does 
business. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were your railroad friends in Colorado at that 
time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jy. I don’t know*. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father a large stockholder or bondholder in 
the Southern Pacific Railroad at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that refer, the “ railroad friends ” refer, to those rail- 
roads in which your father was a part owner or a bondholder? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it referred solely to the railroads wjth which 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was doing business, and to no other. 
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Chairman Walsh. Then did yon understand that Mr. Bowers expected to 
supply all the railroads with coal, or only those railroads in which you or your 
father were interested and who might therefore be classed as “friends”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The question of whether my father or I was interested 
in the railroads or not had nothing whatever to do, I assume, with determining 
in Mr. Bowers’s mind what railroads were to be called “ railroad friends,” 
but rather the railroads that were customers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you own stock in the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you own bonds in the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know, Mr. Rockefeller, that you did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I don’t, Mr. Chairman, or I should have stated it. 

Chairman Walsh. In the list of securities furnished to this commission in 
New York, of securities which went to make up the $100,000,000 of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, were not stocks end bonds of the Southern Pacific 
mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That list numbers a hundred or more, and I could 
not recall all of the investments. My impression is that there may be bonds 
or stocks in that list. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consider it was equally or more important to 
supply the general public with coal during that winter than it was your “ rail- 
road friends”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was a matter Unit I was not considering. It 
was a matter that tin' officers of the company were considering. 

Chairman Walsh. On October 6 you wrote to Mr. Bowers as follows: 

“ We feel that what you have done Is right and fair, and that the position 
which you have taken in regard to the unionizing of the mines is in the in- 
terest of tlie employees of the company. Whatever the outcome may be, we 
will stand by you to the end.” 

Did you not assume full personal responsibility, or your share of it, for 
all the events which followed, in notifying Mr. Bowers that whatever the 
outcome might be you would stand by him to the end? 

Mr. Rockefelier, Jr. The position therein referred to, Mr. Chairman, which 
had been taken by the company, us 1 stated clearly and fully in my testimony 
in New York, was not one of antagonism to organized labor. The position was 
one of a desire to protect the employees of the company who desired to work for 
the company, whether they were members of the union or not members of the 
union. The question of unionism did not come up In that statement of position 
which I stated I fully approved. 

Chairman Walsh. On October 10 Mr. Rockefeller wrote to Mr. Bowers as 
follows : 

“ I realize that these are trying days for the management of the fuel com- 
pany. Its actions are watched with great interest by this office, and its strong 
and just position will not lack backing at this end.” 

What steps did you take to ascertain the actions of the fuel company other 
than reading letters from Mr. Bowers and Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr, That was my source of information. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that your sole source of information? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they at that time, or at any time, inform you of the 
conditions testified to by Dr. Gaddis and Mr. McOorkle? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They did not. 

Chairman Walsh. In falling to do this, did they not, in effect, deceive you 
by omitting to tell you essential facts — if Mr. Gaddis tells the truth? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the statements which I heard made by 
tlie witness yesterday were largely hearsay and personal opinion. Of course, 
you can understand that, as a director of the company, I am at very much of a 
disadvantage in undertaking to reply to any statements made 2,000 miles from 
the point of the occurrences alleged to have taken place; and it would have 
seemed to me that when the hearing was being held in Denver, where the 
officers of the company were and where the company’s side could have been set 
forth In reply to such statements as were made yesterday by witnesses, that 
would have been the place to take up such an inquiry. 
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Chairman Walsh. Ton do not claim that Mr. Caddis's statements were hear- 
say, do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I did not bear them. 

Chairman Walsh. Haven’t you read Mr. Gaddis’s statements? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn’t you read them ? He states some very startling 
things, if they be facts, about the condition of your camps at the present time ; 
and you say, as a director, you have full responsibility for the labor conditions 
in your camps. Why don’t you rend what Mr. Gaddis testified to here? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stated yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that I have copies 
of the testimony and am proposing to read them .when I find opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. He was your representative, was lie not. there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understand he was in the employ of the company at 
one time, there. 

Chairman Walsh. And you saw the letter of Mr. Welborn recommending him 
as a Christian gentleman, reliable in every way? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that such a letter is in existence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It seems to me that I have heard that such a letter was 
written. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get that information? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. I have heard it mentioned in the last 
two or three days. that, such a letter had been written. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Welborn says that “ Mr. Gaddis entered the em- 
ploy of the company as a minister, conducting church services in the coal camps 
of southern Colorado. Some time later, after the old superintendent of the 
sociological department had resigned, the work of that department was in part 
placed under the direction of Mr. Gaddis. He wns an earnest, faithful worker, 
and undoubtedly a Christian gentleman. He is, however, strongly sectarian, 
and for that reason we felt handicapped in securing the best results at the coal 
camps, made up of many nationalities and sects.” 

Now, Mr. Gaddis says that the sanitary conditions are in such shape in some 
of your camps that people get the typhoid fever, and said that they allow cess- 
pools to overflow, and pointed out one particular Instance. Do you not believe 
that your company, owning all the land and controlling Ihe whole camp, it being 
a closed mining camp, is responsible for its sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the company and any company should do 
everything that it can to make the conditions of living ns comfortable and 
sanitary as possible. 

Chairman Walsh. And if it fails to perform that duty and allows cesspools 
to overflow, which causes typhoid fever and death, would you not say that 
that is a very insidious and brutal form of violence exercised by the company 
as against the people who live in the camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T should say that sort of thing should not be allowed 
In any place where it could be prevented. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn’t you say that it was an insidious and brutal 
form of violence if It wns allowed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not describe it in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Even if the people sickened on account of the lack to 
perform this duty and died, would you not say that was violence against 
them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, why not, if they sickened and died, due solely to 
the failure to perform that duty? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have asked me if T would characterize it In cer- 
tain language that you used, and I said I would not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it he brutal violence to those that sickened and 
died? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would regard It as very unfortunate and a thing that 
ought to be corrected, and if such a thing exists, I would do all that I could 
to see that It is remedied, and I have every reason to believe that the officers 
of the company have done and are taking every step they can to remedy 
things of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a director with full responsibility? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I am. 
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Chairman Walsh. When would you take this action to see that that con* 
ditlon was remedied or done away with and that sickness and death were 
stopped? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 stated that I thought the officers of the company 
were doing everything they could do to do away with any such conditions, if 
they exist. 

Chairman Walsh. You would leave that entirely with the officers of the 
company? 

Mr. Rockkfei.lik, Jr. I certainly would. 

Chairman Wai.hii. l>id you ever hear of any officer of the company not dis- 
charging his duly, before this, time? 

Mr. llocKia i u m, Jr. I have heard of many officers in many companies not 
discharging their duties. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will ask you if you do not know it is a fact that Dr. 
Caddis called the attention of Dr. Corwin, who has been with your company 
for 2<i years, to the condition existing in these camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that. 

Chairman Walhji. If he did. will you take whatever steps are necessary to 
ascertain whether or not that is a fact, what Dr. Caddis has detailed here, 
and if Dr. Corwin told him not to say anything about it for fear he might 
stop on somebody’s toes, will you see that Dr. Corwiu is removed as a sur- 
geon of your company, and anybody else that is responsible for it, for the 
dentil and sickness which are caused in that way? 

Mr. ltocKi* flli.fr, Jr. I will take whatever steps seem to me to be right 
and proper to see that the living conditions in the ramps are made as near 
right as possible. 

Chairman Wu.sit. Some of these people lie claims are really dead and gone. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what you say he claims. . 

Chairman Wai.hii. IP that turns out to he true, will you not take steps to 
either prosecute those people— those officers of your company- — or at least 
remove them from office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 will take what steps seem to me to be right and 
proper to correct the condition. 

Chairman Wai.su. Hut you would not go so far as to say thnt if that is the 
truth, and if they were caused to sicken and die by failure of duty on the 
part of the officers of your company, you would not go so far as to say you 
would prosecute them or discharge the officers? 

Mr. Rock ffkli.fr, ,Tr. I have stated my position — I would take whatever 
steps I thought wore necessary and proper to remedy them. - 

Chairman Walsh. Would those steps he to prosecute or discharge those 
officials? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I cannot determine now. 

Chairman Walsh. If you found them guilty of such things would you have 
them prosecuted or discharged? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do not care to answer that in advance of full facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Caddis said that the foremen and officials that 
you have over these men treated them like brutes; that they blasphemed and 
cursed them when they gave orders, and noted toward them with great brutality? 

Mr. Uockifh.uk, Jr. I do not know. If it is correct, I know that Mr. Bow- 
ers, when he was an officer would have, and Mr. Welborn will do whatever is 
necessary to prevent that sort of thing, they would lie utterly opposed to it, as 
they know we would he. 

Chairman Walsh. When would they do it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As soon as they learned of it. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long was Mr. Caddis with the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe he was there, he stated about 22 months. How 
often has Mr. Welboni gone into the actual places where these men work in 
southern Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. lie would have to testify as to that himself. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how often? 

Mr. Rockkfkllfr, Jr. 1 do not ; except iu a recent letter he told me he had 
been twice, in the last month, through all of the local mining camps, and talked 
with the men and superintendents and local people. 

Chairman Walsh. Twice in the last month? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what he stated in a recent letter. 
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Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time do you know how often he had 
been to the actual working places, where the men do the work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it is proper for a company organized for the 
purpose of profit, alone, like the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to assume the power 
and responsibility of removing clergymen from these churches in these closed 
camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that clergymen should always be put in u posi- 
tion and removed from them by those that attend their church. 

Chairman Walsei. And what do you think of the letter which was intro- 
duced in the New York hearing from - or in the Colorado hearing, and referred 
to in the New York hearing, from Colorado, from Mr. Welborn, the president, 
who said : “ W’e have thought for some time of removing the minister at Sun- 
rise.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What do you mean, what do I think? 

Chairman Walsh. You do not consider that Mr. Welborn was the congre- 
gation, he was the president of the coul company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 stated that I thought it was always desirable for those 
who attended the church to select the pastor and remove him. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is it true that Mr. Welborn undertook to exercise 
that control over the church at Sunrise? 

Mr. Rockehller, Jr. lie would ha\e to testify to that, I don't know. 

Chairman Walsii. 1 belie\e 1 asked you that same question in New York us 
to whether or not the president of the coal company had undertaken to remove 
that minister at Sunrise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you not recall that four months ago I asked you that 
question and you said you didn’t know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not recall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. IIa\e you made any effort since the New York hearing 
to ascertain whether the president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was exer- 
cising any such control oxer the churches? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Over tlie churches? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; I have discussed the matter with him, and he 
has not undertaken to exercise control ; lie has undertaken to have the churches 
conducted by those that work in the churches, as far as they are willing to do 
it and will do it. Where instances arise, as have arisen in some camps, where 
the people will not support a minister, and the only way to have church service 
in the community is for the company to select and support a minister; that has 
been done. While it is not ideal, it is a question between having church serv- 
ices in the community and not having them, and unless it can be done in that 
way I would regard it as better than having none. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you call Mr. Welborn’t attention to the letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Murphy, and in which he stated, “ We have thought of changing 
the minister at Sunrise”? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T don’t know that I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall that your attention was called to this in 
New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I remember the subject was up for discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. On October 11, 1913, you received a letter from Mr. 
Bowers stating: 

“.When cheap college professors and still cheaper writers In muckraking 
magazines, supplemented by a lot of milk-and-water preachers with little or no 
religion and less common sense, are permitted to assault the business men 
who have built up the great industries and have done more to make this coun- 
try what it is than all other agencies combined, it is time that vigorous meas- 
ures are taken to put a stop to these vicious teachings which are being sown 
broadcast throughout the country.” 

Is that your sentiment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was Mr. Bowers’s sentiment. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it yours also? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The letter was written to me. I have not been called 
upon to form or express a view as to whether I agree with him or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider yourself one of the business men that Mr. 
Bowers had in mind when he made this statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not sure ; I don’t know. You will have the oppor- 
tunity to ask him. 
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Chairman Walsh. I am asking for your understanding of the letter. Will 
you please explain what you have done personally to build up any industry in 
the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What have I done personally? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have done what any other director in a company like 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Would naturally do, to discharge his duties as a 
director. 

Chairman Walsh. How many board of directors meetings of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. have you attended in the last several years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that was Inquired into in New York, and I 
thlptt I stated that for a number of years the directors’ meeting had been held 
in Denver, I think, for the last 8 or 10 years; and I have attended no directors’ 
meetings in Denver since I was there, 10 or 11 years ago. The meeting of the 
directors was held at one time in New York, when the finances of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. were being reorganized, and a number of directors’ meetings 
were held for a year or two at that time. Since that time the directors’ meet- 
ings have been held in Denver. I attended them in New York, but did not 
attend them in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is a description of what you have done to 
build up the industry, the Colorado Fuel & Tron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have had correspondence and been in conference 
with officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. from time to time as opportunity 
has permitted, discussing with them such matters in connection with the com- 
pany as I felt it was my duty and responsibility to discuss. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe in the right of free speech? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of vigorous measures do you consider would 
probably be applied to stop the vicious teachings strewn broadcast through the 
country by cheap college professors and still cheaper writers in muckraking 
magazines, supplemented by a lot of milk-and-water preachers of little or no 
religion and less common sense, which is referred to by Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I have given no thought to that subject, Mr. Chairman. 
This was rather a picturesque description in Mr. Bowers’s letter that I have 
not taken the time to formulate a reply to. 

Chairman Walsii. Is it a business letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You can judge as well as I. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say about it; is It a business letter, one 
that you received in your capacity as a director and in an* effort to build up 
the interests of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you will read the whole letter, I can tell. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been testified before this commission that the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. has in the past, and does still, use the most vigorous 
measures to suppress any criticism of the company in the towns which they 
control. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask wlmt you are reading from? 

Chairman Walsh. From a memoranda which I made myself, so that I would 
not forget to ask you that question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thought you were reading from a letter. May I 
ask you to reread it? I thought you were reading from a letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. It has been testified before this commission that 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has in the past, and still does, use the most vigor- 
ous measures to suppress any criticism of the company In the towns which 
they control. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they undertake through their mine superintendents 
or the proprietors of the saloon In the closed mining camps to directly attack 
the character of the publications that are given to the men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you understand Mr. Bowers meant by the cheap 
college professor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not sure; I have no idea who he had in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he mean the professors in the small colleges? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not say, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Your attention has been called to explosions in your mines, 
in Colorado, followed by the deaths of the persons working in the mines, from 
time to time, has it not? 
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Mr. Rockefeller; Jr. I had known that accidents have occurred in mines. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have known that explosions have occurred; I do not 
know that attention was called to it at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. While I am on the subject of the cheap college professor, 
I will leave that and come back to the question of preventable accidents later. 

While on the subject of the cheap college professors is it not a fact that in 
your publicity bulletin entitled “ Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colorado 
for Industrial Freedom,” sent out by Ivy Lee, you quote a public letter to the 
Secretary of Labor sent out and signed by a number of persons, including Dean 
Hart, of St. Johns Cathedral in Denver; H. A. Howe, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Denver ; and William F. Slocum, president -of the 
Colorado College? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that there was any such quotation from 
such a statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Bulletin No. 7. Have you forgotten these bulletins? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have forgotten the detail of them, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. “ Bulletin No. 7, July 22, 1914 : The Bishop of Colorado, 
the president of Colorado College, and other leaders of Colorado life, have ad- 
dressed an open letter to Secretary of Labor Wilson urging him to use his 
influence with the labor leaders to have the Colorado coal strike called off. 

“ The grounds on which these gentlemen made this plea are — 

“ That so small was the number of miners belonging to the union that there 
never was any general strike. 

‘‘That there have been so many acts of unprovoked violence for which the 
leaders of the strike have not attempted to disclaim responsibility. 

“ That those in charge of the strike have displayed bad faith. 

“That the leaders of the strike have practically assumed an attitude of re- 
bellion toward the State of Colorado, having openly called men to arms. 

“ That the strike is lost, and It being a losing cause it is not fair to union 
men in other parts of the country that they should be paying out their hard 
earned money to support in 4 ridiculous idleness * the little camps of the 
union men who are still maintaining the nominul strike.” 

The open letter concludes : “ Let the agitators from other States be with- 
drawn, us the mine guards have been sent away, and much greater credit will 
be done to the union than is possible by continued agitation.” 

This is signed by H. Martin Hart, dean of St. Johns Cathedral ; H. A. Howe, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver; William F. Slocum, 
president of Colorado College; Robert M. Donaldson, acting president West- 
minster College. 

I will ask you if, after the sending out of that appeal, and after Its publica- 
tion in your bulletin, you did not contribute from the funds of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, or the funds of the General Education Board, $100,000 to the 
Denver University, and $100,000 to the Colorado College, the president of each 
of which signed that appeal thereof? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know whether such contributions were made or 
not, but I do know this, that if they were made, they had absolutely no connec- 
tion with the authorship of Hint statement referred to in the bulletin. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I say, I do not know whether such contributions were 
made or not made, but I do know that if they were made, they had no connec- 
tion whatever, absolutely none, with the statements made by these gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that the president of a college that received 
$100,000 from your hands would feel kindly toward your view of an industrial 
situation In which you were deeply involved? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the most severe critics which my father has 
ever had were those from the university to which he contributed the largest 
amount of money, the University of Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand, then, that you do not believe that college 
professors, to whom large .amounts of money — to whose Institutions large 
amounts of the money have been given as contributions — take a kindly view 
toward your attitude In industrial matters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think It affects their view as regards our 
attitude. 

Chairman Walsh. What happened to the men in the Chicago College that 
criticized your father, If you remember? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 
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Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. It was not a matter of any Interest to us. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they still there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether they are still there? . 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock asks me to ask you this 
question: Was the donation made to the colleges referred to before or after 
the publication of this appeal that appeared in your bulletin? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Weinstock, because I do not know 
that such u donation was made. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Prof. Charles Zublin one of the men connected with 
the Chicago University that reflected upon your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he not one of the men that reflected on your father, 
and was he not flred out of the college? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall either. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the names of the men connected with any 
institution of learning that received large contributions from the Rockefeller 
benefactions that wore retained in the college? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you please read that question? 

The Reporter (reading) : 

“Do you recall the names of the men connected with any institution of 
learning that received large contributions from the Rockefeller benefactions 
that were retained in the college?” 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I have not made myself plain. Can you recall the 
names of any professors in any educational institution that have received 
benefactions from your father who attacked your father’s methods and who 
were retained in the colleges with which they were connected? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I recall that you read at considerable length at the 
hearings in New York statements made by President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, expressing views in regard to the Rockefeller Foundation and its 
charter, very divergent from those expressed by the founder and his associ- 
ates. How many contributions have been made by my father individually, or 
by any of the funds which lie has established, to that institution, I do not 
know ; blit I know that several contributions were made directly by my father 
some years ago. 

Chairman Walsii. To Cornell University? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what amounts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I can not recall, but I remember in the early days 
when I was in the office myself having to do with a contribution made to 
Cornel] for the erection, I think, of a building of mechanical engineering, or 
something of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your father did contribute to your own knowl- 
edge to Cornell University? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T was instrumental in arranging the gift. 

Chairman Walsii. While we are on that subject, I will ask you this question: 
Do you know there was distributed to the members of the classes in Cornell 
University copies of a pamphlet containing an address entitled “ Real Issue of 
the War in Colorado; A Sermon to Young Men,” by Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, I do not ; I don’t know that. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read a letter to you, Mr. Rockefeller, written by the 
dean of the law school of the Colorado University, Mr. James H. Brewster, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, as follows: 

Boulder, Colo., 

838 Fourteenth Street, January 23, 1915. 

Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 

23 Monroe Place, Brooklyn , N. Y. 

My Dear Sir : There were distributed within a fortnight to the members of 
a class in engineering economics at Cornell University copies of a pamphlet 
containing an address entitled “ The Real Issue of the War in Colorado ; A Ser- 
mon to Young Men.” My son, a member of that class, has sent me one of these 
pamphlets. 
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, An Introductory note states that the sermon is by you, “ one of the most pro- 
found thinkers and teachers in America,” and that you have “evidently given 
the conditions In Colorado a great deal of study after careful investigation.” A 
note at the end of the pamphlet announces that “ there is no subject of vital 
importance to the patriotic American citizen on which there has been forced 
such an amount of misinformation as on the subject of which this address 
treats,” and that if is “ therefore desired to give this pamphlet the widest cir- 
culation possible, especially among those who think for themselves and in any 
sense have a share in the molding of public opinion.” 

As the father of one of the young men to whom this “ sermon ” is thus espe- 
cially addressed 1 am impelled to ask you a lew questions, expecting that you 
will, in the interests of truth and justice, answer them. 

In connection with these questions I shall direct your attention to manifest 
errors in statements of facts in your sermon, suppressions of truth, and to 
unwarranted conclusions. 

1 pass by such untrue statements as that there are “10 mines with 14,000 
workmen,” and that “silly people” “start n funeral procession in front of the 
house of a man who owns only a fraction of the property and 1 of 10 mines,” 
and that the legislature passed a law ordering “payment for the removal of 
dead stone,” with the remark that these assertions but serve to demonstrate 
your ignorance of some of the most reu<lil> ascertainable facts concerning the 
situation which it is claimed >ou have imestigated. 

You do not even set forth the demands of the men correctly, hut you do say 
that to their demands “ the operators answered that they were perfectly willing 
to recognize the union and treat with the members of the union coileetively 
through their officers." Upon what “ investigation ” do you base this assertion? 
It is not only absolutely untrue, but the contrary fact has been made a matter 
of proud boast by the operators and all their defenders except yourself. 

You say “the leader of the strikers was a Greek” ; and, again, “A young 
Greek, knowing little about I he Republic and having no stake in the country, 
and under the inliuenee of the war in the Balkans, organizes Ids followers, fo- 
ments hate, and precipitates a war that costs the State .$5,000 a day and 
$1,000,000 in se\en months, while the miners pay $12,000 a year in taxes”; and 
then you say, “Alas, for men who follow’ a lender who points them not to God’s 
pillar of cloud by day and of lire by night, hut wau»s a firebrand before them 
with which to burn up all ships, all factories, all legislative halls, and the Con- 
stitution of the fathers.” 

Can you name this “young Greek,” this terrible leader? There is no such 
man, nor was there e\er such. Are you not aware that, so fur as the “ Repub- 
lic” and the “Constitution” are concerned, It has been Incontrovertibly shown 
that constitutional go\ eminent was first destroyed by the coal-mining com- 
panies in certain counties of Colorado? A merely cursory examination of the 
testimony given last February before the congressional imestigating committee, 
as well as that given before the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, would have made this clear to >ou. Or the admission of the governor of 
the State to the ltev. Air. Atkinson, secretary of the “social-service commission 
of the Congregational Church," ought to have convinced you of this. That 
admission was as follows: 

“‘But, Governor,’ I remonstrated, ‘ I hope that you will not think I am criti- 
cizing; but have you no constitutional law and go\ eminent in Colorado?’ 
‘Not a bit in those counties where the coal mines are located,’ lie replied. 
‘Tills Is a pretty serious statement; let me get it straight,’ I said. ‘ L>o you 
mean to say that in large sections of your State there is no constitutional lib- 
erty?’ ‘Absolutely none,’ he replied.” (Harper's Weekly, May 23, 1914, p. 11.) 

As you “call the roll of the causes and conditions that lane made possible 
this terrible conflict” you begin by noting that “nine-tenths of these miners 
can not read our newspapers nor speak our language nor understand our insti- 
tutions,” and then you state that these Ignorant foreign miners “transferred 
their bitterness and hatred of rulers to t he American Government.” In view 
of the absolute fact that the principles underlying American Government had 
been ignored by the mining companies In many of the mining towns, so far as 
the miners’ rights were concerned, what have you to say? 

Did you learn In your “ investigations ” that miners and their friends were 
arrested and detained in prison by representatives of the State without charges 
made against them in accordance with the fundamental law’ of our “ institu- 
tions”? Did you learn that when they sought the protection of the great writ 
of habeas corpus the reply made In open court to their request that they might 
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know why they were thus arrested and imprisoned— the reply made by the 
representatives of the “ government ’’—was that “ It is a matter of supreme 
indifference (to these representatives) whether men arrested and held are 
guilty or innocent of crime”? Do you know of any European tyranny worse 
than this? 

You speak of wicked, grafting labor leaders whom you have known and 
others of whom you have heard, and then you soy, “ Not otherwise has it been 
in Colorado/’ And you describe the Colorado strike leaders as follows: “ Some 
of them are ignorant, some of whom are misguided, some of whom are vicious, 
and some of whom are traitors to their followers and to their country.” 

In your “ investigations ” did you not also find some who were not pos- 
sessed of the characteristics you set forth? If so, why did you not mention 
that fact, instead of leaving the Impression with the young men to whom your 
sermon is addressed that all were “ ignorant,” “ misguided ” “ vicious,” “trai- 
tors ”Y Everyone else who lms investigated the mutter 1ms found many leaders 
of a different tyi>e from those you describe. 

The only labor union you mention by name is the Western Federation of 
Miners, and one who should rely upon your sermon for his facts would almost 
necessarily Infer that this recent strike in Colorado was managed by this 
unLon, which you refer to solely for the purpose of telling how some of its 
members “sowed murder and death at Cripple Creek in the old days.” Why 
do you not mention the atrocious lawlessness of those days on the part of the 
employers and their hirelings? It was all made a matter of oltlclul public rec- 
ord 10 years ago. The guardians of law and order and the “ respectable peo- 
ple " then set a tine example for the workingmen to follow ! 

And then, because the International office of the United Mine Workers of 
America is in Indianapolis, you refer to the fact that “from Indianapolis went 
forth the men and the dynamite that blew up 100 great bridges in this coun- 
try, with many buildings like the 1a>s Angeles Times building ” ; and then you 
say that 10 of “ these labor leaders iti Indianapolis started to the penitentiary, 
wearing fetters,” adding that some are out on bail, and that “politicians must 
be very gentle with criminals in the spring, when these criminals are going to 
vote in the autumn.” Then Immediately you assert, “For eight years these 
strikers in Colorado have breathed this atmosphere of violence and crime.” Is 
this the method of reasoning you, a “ profound thinker and teacher,” would 
direct young men to follow? Would you have them conclude by such a process 
of thought that because a Baptist minister murders a young woman whom he 
has rulued all Baptist ministers are of the same character, or- that because some 
bankers have gone from a certain city to the peuitentiury all men of a similar 
occupation in that city are at heart felons? 

As you truly say, “ it begins to look as if many of our people had lost the 
power to do any fundamental thinking.” 

In calling “ the roll of causes and conditions that have made possible this 
terrible conflict ” why did you not do some “ fundamental thinking ” on the 
real underlying causes that led to this conflict, such ns (to name but a few) 
the admitted disregard of State laws by the operators, the short weights, the 
employment of imported mine guards as peace officers and as members of the 
State militia, the encouragement of saloons by the mining companies in their 
closed feudalists towus? 

Of all the papers that have been published on the “ subject of which this 
address treats,” there hardly can be found another thut contains “ such an 
amount of misinformation ” as you have crowded into this sermon. I have not 
enumerated nearly all your untrue statements. 

You say, In conclusion, that “ The increase of brotherly love and the develop- 
ment of social sympathy may change the atmosphere of arctic lmte to good will.” 

Was this sermon composed in the spirit of brotherly love? Have you devel- 
oped social sympathy? 

You say that the press, the pulpit, and the schoolhousp “ must unite to teach 
our people the two or three fundamental simplicities about the way to produce 
wealth.” Some, Indeed, of those you suggest as teachers have learned these 
simplicities. It was shown at the Denver hearings before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations that one of the most widely known editors 
in this country lind sold himself to one of the coal-operating companies; it 
appears, further, that two well-known educational Institutions, some of whose 
officials last summer joined in a public false statement concerning the strike, 
have Just received each $100,000 from the “General (Rockefeller) Education 
Board.” 
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These instances illustrate how the press and the school qualify themselves to 
teach “ fundamental simplicities about the way to produce wealth.” Now, how 
about the pulpit? Two important questions remain : Do you propose to prepare, 
now that you have had an opportunity to think the matter over, another sermon 
in which you will correct the errors of this one? And will you see that this 
later sermon is distributed to the young men to whom have been distributed 
copies of your former sermon? 

I expect a prompt answer to these questions. 

In addition to the sources of information to which I have hereinbefore re- 
ferred, I would direct your attention to the files of the Survey for the past 
year, to the Rev. Mr. Atkinson’s papers in The Congregations list, and in 
Harper’s Weekly, and to Ills recent official report. 

Very truly, yours, 

James H. Brewster. 


Chairman Walsh. Now, the article to which he referred was signed by the 
Rev. Dwight HillLs, was it not, entitled “A straight sermon to young men,” a 
remarkable statement showing the real issue of the war in Colorado. You were 
familiar with that statement, were you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With what statement? 

Chairman Walsh. The statement of Rev. Dwight Hillis that was sent out 
and referred to by Dr. James H. Brewster, the dean of the law department of 
the University of Colorado, in that letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of the distribution of that sermon. 

Chairman Walsh. I ask you if you had not heard of the sermon. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If that is the sermon that Dr. Hillis preached in the 
early days of the strike, I have seen it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Do you say that you did not know anything 
about the distribution of the sermon in the universities of this country and in 
other countries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of it until you .lust mentioned it. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you to look at the pamphlet which T now hand 
you, A Straight Sermon to Young Men. A Remarkable Statement Showing the 
Ileal Issue of the War in Colorado, and ask you if ,\ on have ever seen a similar 
pamphlet to that to this day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want to ask you some (pied ions in regard to this. 
This begins with the foreword of this kind : 

“Note. — The following address by Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis is one that 
should be carefully read, and rend by every good citizen in the United States. 
Dr. Hillis is recognized us one of the greatest pulpit orators in Americn. He 
now occupies the pulpit made famous by Henry Ward Beecher and, later, from 
which Dr. Lymun Abbott gained international fame. Dr. Hillis is regarded as 
one of the most profound thinkers and teachers in America. Coming from a 
man of that caliber, and one who has evidently given the conditions in Colorado 
a great deal of study, after careful investigation, the marked contrast between 
this sermon and the unreliable, sensational, hysterical matter which has been 
and is being printed in the Eastern press is refreshing.” 

And on the last page of that pamphlet I find this quotation: 

“There is no subject of vital importance to the patriotic American citizen 
on which there has been forced such an amount of misinformation as on the 
subject on which this address treats. It is therefore desired to give this 
pamphlet the widest circulation possible, especially among those who think 
for themselves, and in tiny sense have a share in the molding of public opinion. 
Additional copies of this address can be obtained gratis by sending requests 
to 2230 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.” 

Now, do you know who is sending them out gratis from 2230 Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard before of its being distributed. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose office is 2230 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Micli.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I am going to read you a particular paragraph, and 
I am not going to call your attention to the other statements to which atten- 
tion— I will ask you if it is not a fact that that sermon of the Rev. Newton 
Dwight Hillis went to the same mailing list that was made up for the bulletins 
that Mr. Ivy Lee sent out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it did, I do not know it. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you an extruct from It : 
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“ The strikers insisted,” this is the sermon Itself. “ That only union men be 
hired and that all nonunion men be refused a chance to work. As a matter of 
fact, in some of the mines less than one-third of the men were union men. 
The oj orators answered that they were perfectly willing to recognize the union 
and treat with the members of the union collectively through their officers.” 

Now, that was not the truth, was it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never before heard it was the truth. 

Chairman Waisii. It is not the truth. Is ft ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the operators said they were perfectly willing to 
recognize the union? 

Chairman Wm.sh. And treat with the members of the unions collectively 
through their officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of it being the case. 

Chairman Wai.hu. As a matter of fact, that was the one tiling they declared 
they would not do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Ti\ So I have always understood. 

Chairman Walsh. And if the person that made that statement, and that was 
what Mr. Rowers said, that he would let Ids hones bleach in the mountains of 
Colorado before he would recognize the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I don’t recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t draw that 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Bowers's statement was the principle that he 
enunciated, and I said we stood back of, was that these men should he allowed 
to work, whether they were members of the union or not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you, then, if it is not a fact that one point that 
the company said, through its officers, hacked up by you, that it would never 
yield, was the recognition of the union? That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I wish you would kindly repeat that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the one point that the company would never yield, 
was the recognition of the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is the statement that Mr. Bowers made. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is the statement that >ou hacked him up in? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hacked 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You said you would stand by him until 
the end? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The point was. as stated in various of Mr. Bowers’s 
letters, the recognition of the union, as demanded, meant that only men in the 
union couhl work, and when it came to the question of turning out from the 
mines men who wore not members of the union, unless they were willing to join, 
on that principle I said I would stand by him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not say that you would stand by him to the end 
in refusing to have a conference with the members of the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don't recall whether the statement applied particu- 
larly to that or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he not write to you and tell you Hint if they allowed 
a conference with the leaders of the union, that those leaders would sneak 
away, and then not have a strike, and claim that to be recognition of the 
union? And did you not say you would back him to the end in the position he 
had taken? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I said I would hack the officers of the company in the 
general position that they had taken. 

Chairman Walsh. And the position that they had taken was that they would 
not recognize the union? 

Mr. Rockf.fki.ler, Jr. That was one of the positions, the jiositlon that they 
hud taken, but that they would not take such a step as would make it necessary 
for them to discharge these men unless they joined the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you say — where is that stated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know’ where it is stated, but that is the position 
that I have always stood for and what the officers stood for. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you get that statement that that is what the 
officers always stood for? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It w as in some letter of Mr. Bowers, in w’hich he stated 
that 90 per cent of the men employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. wrere not 
members of the union, and that recognition of the union would Involve the dis- 
charge of those men. I took the position that in justice to the men working 
for the company they ought to be allowed to w’ork whether union men worked 
or not; that they were not to be discharged because union men worked. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did the operators ever say to the miners that they were 
perfectly willing to recognize tlieir union and treat with members of the union 
collectively through the officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. On the contrary, they assumed exactly the opposite posi- 
tion, that they would not recognize the union; now, that is true, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I think that is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, in his sermon that 
I have referred to, states that the operators answered that they were perfectly 
willing to recognize the union and treat with members of the union collectively 
through their officers, but they must also recognize the rights of the nonunion 
men who objected to the methods of the labor union, and claimed the right as 
American citizens to sell tlieir labor at such price as they considered fair, and 
thus maintain tlieir individual liberty. The strikers said, " You must unonize 
this mine.” The operators answered, “ We will recognize your union and give 
work to all its members, but we will also give work to men who do not want to 
join a union.” 

Did the operators ever say that to the union, that we will recognize the union 
and give work to all its members? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know w hat the ojicrators said, lmt ns far as the 
officers of our company were concerned they had no antagonism t<> union men. 
They desired that men who were not union men would have the same right to 
work, though. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they say that they would recognize the union, as tills 
man states in his sermon? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never have heard them say that. 

Chairman Walsh. You know, on the contrary, they have said they never 
would recognize the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This statement is a qualified statement. Tlds state- 
ment says that the operators would recognize the union in as far as the men 
working for the union were working for them, but at the same time they would 
also recognize the right of the other men to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Let us see if it is qualified. The operators answered that 
they were perfectly willing to recognize the union and treat with the members 
of the union collectively through their officers. Will you say they never said 
that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will >011 read the balance of the statement? 

Chairman Walsh. I hu\e read it, and I am reading this now. The ojierators 
answered that they were perfectly willing to recognize the union uud treat 
with tlie members of the union collectively through tlieir officers. 

Did they ever say that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairmun Walsh. You read that sermon? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know, i told you I saw n sermon from Dr. 
Hillis in the early part of the strike. Whether this is the one or not I have no 
means of knowing. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if on July 17, 1914, following out his an- 
nounced ideals, Mr. Ivy Lee did not write you the following letter ; 

July 17, 1014. 

Yours of July 15 inclosing copy of Elbert Hubbard’s article just at hand. I 
will go over the article and see if we can not make something out of it for a 
bulletin. You will realize that up to the present time it has been the theory 
of the bulletins that they be confined to statement of fact from sources or people 
of standing in Colorado itself. We have been seeking to lay a foundation of 
fact on which perhaps later we can follow' with such things as Dr. Hillls’s ser- 
mon, this article of Hubbard’s, and perhaps other publications on the subject. 
It has been my hope, however, to get the basic facts stated in these earlier 
bulletins. I feel that w r e still have a little distance to go in that direction. 

Bulletin No. 8 is to consist of quotations from Mrs. Helen Grenfell’s state- 
ment to President Wilson, regarding the battle of Ludlow'. It seems to me 
that a statement from an organization of women w'a« the most effective thing 
we could present on this subject. The next following bulletin will deal with the 
question of the wages actually paid to the miners, air. Welburn lias sent me 
some interesting and suggestive figures dealing with the wages paid u large 
number of men for an entire year. 
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Mr. Murphy sent mo a copy of the article in the Popular Science Monthly, 
which concern* the subject of capital anil laljor. I am going to arrange to have 
it widely distributed, as you suggest. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ivy L. Lee. 

Now, that was the article from the Popular Science Monthly extracts from 
which I read you this morning, was it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that Mr. Murphy sent him one for wide 
distribution, as you suggest? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you did read Dr. Hi Ills’* sermon, did you, when 
Mr. Lee wrote you that he was laying the basic facts from which he would 
afterwards send out Dr. Hillis’s sermons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If this is the sermon referred to, I have seen it, which 
he preached in the early part of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you had better look at this and see whether or 
not it Is the same sermon. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not tell you, Mr. Chairman; I have never seen 
it in pamphlet form. I am not able to identify the sermon. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, when you will please resume the stand. 

(Whereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m. of this, Friday, May 21, 1015, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 o’clock to-morrow, May 22, 1915.) 


Saturday, May 22, 1015 — 10 a . m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Hnriiman, Weinstock, Lennon, and 
O’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, if you will please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to refer to a brief extract or two from your tes- 
timony, Mr. Rockefeller, given at New York, before the commission. This 
question was asked you: 

41 Did you read the reports and dispatches of the Associated Press contain- 
ing the testimony of Jefferson Farr, sheriff of Huerfano County, in the con- 
gressional investigation and In the Investigation of this commission? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

“Chairman Walsh. You believe that it should be made unlawful for pri- 
vate detective agencies to keep up armed men. enrolled for the purpose of 
transporting them from State to State to be used where labor disputes are in 
progress? 

“Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. That Is a question I have no knowledge about. 

‘‘Chairman Walsh. What is yonr information about it as a citizen? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe that whatever measures may be necessary 
in order to protect life and property in emergency situations must be adopted. 
If my wife and family were thus threatened, I would take whatever measure 
I could, I would consider afterwards the propriety of them, but I would adopt 
the thing that I felt would be my first duty.” 

Yon meant by that that you would exercise what is known as the necessary 
self-defense of person and property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I meant by that when the forces of the law were not 
adequate to protect me, and the actual life of my wife or family was at stake, 
I would protect myself. 

Chairman Walsh. And necessarily you would have to determine the moment 
that that situation occurred, would you not, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would be a last resort, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. It would be a last resort, but finally you would have to 
determine those facts, first, as to whether the protection which ought to come 
from the constituted authorities was present or not, and next whether or not 
the violence, in the absence of that protection, was so close and impending 
that you would have to act yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, If an officer of the law were present to per- 
form his duty, there would be no question as to the Impropriety of so acting. 
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It an officer of the law could be gotten, or was accessible under such circum- 
stances. I would not justify for a moment the opposing of the forces of the 
law. But, if a burglar, as I think I there stated, came Into my house und held a 
revolver at my head, and it was a question, the next second, of my life being 
taken or acting in self-defense, under those extreme circumstances, where there 
was no opportunity to get the protection of the law, under those very extreme 
circumstances, life about to be taken, I think a muu would be Justified then. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose the burglar’s mask fell off, and you recognized 
he was the sheriff of the county, and notwithstanding Ids official position lie 
was about to commit violence upon your person? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The officers of the law should never he opposed. If 
the officer of the law is about to shoot me with a revolver at my head, and I 
have either got to die or defend myself, in that extreme und remote circum- 
stance, a man has a right under the law to defend himself, but only in such 
a case. 

Chairman Walsh. You would feel that there was nothing left for you to 
save your life, or the lives of those that were emit Uni to your protection, except 
to kill the man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t say to kill the man. 

Chairman Walsh. Or shoot him or use \vhute\er force was reasonably neces- 
sary to repel his attack? 

Mr. ‘Rockefeller, ,Ti\ If he was about to shoot me, and hud ids finger on the 
trigger, I would feel justified in undertaking to prevent that, but not to kill 
him, unless it came to n death struggle, and it wus a question of fight, man 
to man. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Unless you thought you had to die to defend your own 
life or your family’s? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would not 1>e a question of thought, hut whether ho 
was gettng the better of me, and in the fight man to man I had to defend 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that you would wait, if it was the sheriff 
that was the burglar, that > on would wait until he had his finger absolutely 
upon the trigger l>efore you fired? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is difficult, except when one Is In a position of that 
sort, to say just how one would act at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. In other words, you would have to decide the moment 
tilt* danger wax presented and the amount of force you would have to use to 
save your own life? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The danger would have to be so great that I would 
have to feel before taking action that when I was brought l)efore a court of 
justice to defend the resistance of an officer of the law, that the court would 
find me guiltless, and find that circumstances were such that I was justified. 
If I did uot think that such a situation existed, I would not l>e justified. 

Chairman Walsh. In other words, you would have to be the judge in the 
final instance as to whether or not you were compelled to use violence to rejad 
the attack? Otherwise, you would not act? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would have to be the judge, hut I would have to have, 
as overbalancing the possibility of death, the possibility of sentence at the 
hands of the law for having opposed an officer of the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Even if the officer of the law was the burglar? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You know there have lx*en such cases, you have read of 
them frequently, where a highwayman was captured and he turned out to be 
a police officer, and they have been convicted of it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall any of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t recall any of those cases? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But take a case of that kind, where a highwayman at- 
tempts to hold up a citizen, and notwithstanding the citizen sees that tHis 
highwayman, with a revolver at his head — and would say, give me your money 
or I will kill you, and the citizen recognized the highwayman as a police official, 
should he give his money or take death rather than resist him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not make my position clearer than by repeating 
what I have just said ; the imminence of death must !>e so great that the indi- 
vidual Is willing to take the chances of justifying his act l>efore a court of 
justice — his act of opposition to the law before a court of justice — else he is 
not justified in resorting to violence. 
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Chairman Walsh. So you think that if tin attack was made upon you by a 
highwayman, and you discovered that that highwayman was a detective that 
jou had seen, that you should attempt to impartially at that moment determine 
what the result of the case would be in court thereafter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated my views on the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; I will state another case. Take a case of this 
sort: You have a home, I believe, at Seal Harbor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I lmve. 

Chairman Walsh. And we will suppose that while you were in your home, 
conscious in your own mind that you have committed no offense against the law, 
that the sheriff came to your floor ; that he was accompanied by three other 
men — small, dark, strange men — that you had never seen before in your life; 
that the sheriff was elected, and after lie was elected you heard from sources 
that carried conviction to jour mind that that sheriff was an anarchist; that is, 
that he had no respect himself for the courts or for law; that he had no respect 
tor the property rights or the liberty of the individuals in his county; that 
you knew that; that he came to your door with tluse tluee other men in the 
dead of the night and aroused you without giving you an opportunity to prop- 
erly clothe yourself, and said, “Come and go with me”; that you recognized 
him as the sheriff, hat you had in mind that he was an anarchist, and you 
knew r It. You asked him if lie had n warrant, ami lie said he laid no warrant; 
and you asked HI in then what lie proposed to do with you, ami he told voti that 
he had a boat at the landing that he was going to put you in with the assist- 
ance of these other three men, and then he was going to transport, you to a 
place wlit re there was nn empty box car; that they were going to put you in 
that box car and take you to (Ilrard, Knnx., and there going to throw you out 
of the box car; and you asked him for a warrant, aim he said he had no war- 
rant, and you appealed to the other men with him, and then you discovered for 
the iirst time that they either did not speak English or spoke it so imperfectly 
that you could not understand it; that they were speaking in a strange lan- 
guage, a sort of a corruption of the Spanish language, and that you could not 
understand it. Knowing the character of these men, would you leave that 
house without resistance and stand being put into that box car and shipped 
to (ilrard. Ivans., or Walsenlmrg, Colo., or some other point in the West? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stated the principle that I think should govern a man 
in any such instance. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that? 

Mr. Rock ei kllkk, .lr. The statement that I made a moment ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You think under those circumstances he should resist to 
the best of his ability? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is, if the men’s life was the next second to be 
taken 

Chairman Waish (interrupting). I am leaving out the life. I am stating that 
these four men were just going to up and do that with you — put you in a box 
oar and take you to (Ilrard, Knnx., or Walsenlmrg, Colo., and dump you out of 
the box car. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stated the principle upon which T think alone a man 
would lie justified, under the extreme circumstances which I have mentioned, in 
opposing an oflleer of the law, only when death is imminent, and only when he 
should feel that before a court of justice, were he subsequently brought to de- 
fend ids action, lie could be defended and would lie acquitted. I am not pre- 
pared beyond that statement, which covers fully the circumstances, to express 
an opinion in such cases. 

Chairman Walsh. I am stating this case to you hypothetically, because I am 
going to read a concrete instance in the correspondence between Mr. Bowers 
and yourself, and I now ask you under those circumstances would you be will- 
ing to go without resistance with these four men, one of whom you know' to be 
an anarchist, and the other three of whom did not understand your language, 
arid without a warrant, even though one was the sheriff? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I have made a statement which I think covers the situ- 
ation, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact, Mr. Rockefeller, that you would have your 
associates or your family or your servants arouse the neighborhood and bring 
them up to defend you against these four men who took you away from your 
home in (he dead of night? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have made a statement which I think covers this 
situation. 
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Chairman Walsh. Would you not arouse your neighbors and resist these men, 
this anarchist and these three strange foreigners? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I have not anything to add to the statement I have 
made. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not say whether you would or would not? Do 
you wish to leave the implication you would tamely go with them without 
arousing your neighbors and allow them to take you to Wulsenburg, Colo., or to 
Girard. Kans., If one of them happened to be a sheriff, although you knew he 
was an anarchist and a criminal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not anything further to add. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When did your father secure this interest in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. ? What was the date? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall the date. I should say some 12 or 13 
or possibly 14 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it not in 1002, the early part of 1902? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you, in the conduct of this and other industries, mul 
the Government reports relative to labor, the condition of labor and the occur- 
rences in labor fields? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not happened to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not read the Government reports respecting the 
labor conditions and properties in which you are interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you ever do it? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I say, don’t you ever do it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not done it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never done it? [No audible response.! Were 
3 on a director of (lie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. while that strike was going on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The recent strike? 

Chairman Walsh. No; 1903 and 1904. 

Mr. Rot kef Eller, Jr. No; I can not recollect; 1 presume I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you become a director as soon as your father bought 
Ms interest in the company? 

Mr. Rockefki i.kr, Jr. That I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I will reatl you some extracts in regard to the labor dis- 
turbances in your own company from the Labor Commissioner's rc]H>rt of 1905: 

“The first deportation by the militia at Trinidad occurred on the night of 
Mnn li 26, when Josef Paganni and Adolfo Rartolli, William M. Wardjou and 
‘Mother’ Jones were deported. Six militiamen accompanied them from Trini- 
dad to La Junta and warned them never to return. Paganni was the editor and 
Rartolli was the publisher of 11 Lavatore ltaliano. Ward.lon was the national 
organizer of the United Mine Workers of America, and ‘Mother’ Jones was 
employed by thut organization. 

“Gov. Peabody, on being interviewed, said that lie had issued no orders call- 
ing for deportations; that his orders to Alaj. Hill, both public and private, bail 
been of a general nature, placing authority in his hands to do whatever was 
necessary for the maintenance of Jaw and order, and that any deportations 
which might be made would be carried out upon Maj. Hill’s own responsibility. 

“ By order of Maj. Hill, saloons were permitted to reopen on . March 81, 
saloon keepers being enjoined not to sell or give liquor to soldiers or to intoxi- 
cated persons. 

“ On April 2 eight men were deported from the State. They had been ar- 
rested at the several coal camps during the previous two weeks and hud been 
confined in the county jail. They weie placed on a Colorado & Southern train, 
conducted by u detail of soldiers to the line between Colorndo and New Mexico 
and warned not to return. All of the men who were deported were strikers, 
some of them had been active in the conduct of the strike, and nearly all 
of them were officers in their local unions. Maj. Hill, on being asked if 
there were any specific charges against them, said, ‘No; but I believe their 
absence Is better for the people than their presence.’ ” 

Further oil In this same rejwrt, l»elng the report of the Commissioner of 
Labor for 1905, it is suid : rn , . , XT 

“On April 9 a military detail deported four men from 'Jrinhlud to New 
Mexico. One was the secretary of a local miners’ union, another was one of 
the union commiasary managers at Aguilar, another a local union organizer. 
When arrested by the militia they had been charged with intimidation of 
nonunion miners.” 
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Again, further on, the report says: 

“ W. M. Wardjon, national organizer of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, was attacked and severely injured while he was a passenger on a Denver 
& Rio Grande train. When the eastbound train reached Sargents on the 
evening of April 29, it stopped 20 minutes for supper, but Mr. Wardjon and 
a lady passenger did not leave the parlor car. Thiee armed men entered 
the ear and cursed Wardjon, bent him with revolvers, and kicked him. His 
Injuries consisted of four scalp wounds, two cuts on the face, and numerous 
bruises on the body. After Inflicting lids maltreatment the three men left 
the train. Wardjon proceeded to Salida, where he entered the hospital of 
the Denver k Itio Grande Kail road. He was positive in his identification of 
two of his assailants as men in the employ of Reno’s Detective Agency.” 

Again, this report says: 

‘‘On May 19, 80 Italian strikers were marched from Rcnvlnd to Trinidad 
b.v a troop of cavalry. They had refused to register at Berwlnd and to have 
their descriptions written for future reference, according to an order issued 
by MaJ. Hill a few days previously. The men complained that the march of 
18 miles over the mountains on a hot day caused them great fatigue and that 
some of them dropped by the wajside, but they were cursed and driven on 
by the mounted soldiers. They were given water but no food either on the 
march or at Trinidad. On arrival at military headquarters there they were 
photographed In groups and registered according to the Bertillon system, then 
turned loose. They were fed at the commissary of the union. 

“On May 22, 10 men who had boon arrested on various charges during the 
previous fortnight wore placed on board a southlsnind Colorado & Southern 
train at Trinidad and taken across the line into New* Mexico in. charge of an 
officer and a squad of soldiers.” 

That Is the report of the Government on certain crimes that were com- 
mitted by the soldiers In the strike in your industry in 1904, and you say you 
never read the Government report and your attention never called to the 
fact, or if it was, you had forgotten that such were done in that strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never read the report. I had knowledge, at 
the time, generally, of things told tliat were occurring, as such knowledge 
came to me from the* officers of the company on the ground. What Unit knowl- 
edge w r as I do not now recall, the period being many years since. 

Chairman Walsh. On September 29, 1913, I find Mr. Rowers wrote you as 
follows : 

“Old ‘Mother’ Jones lias been on the ground for two weeks, but Saturday, 
we understand, the governor ordered her to be taken to the State line and 
ordered not to return.” 

You got that letter from Mr. Rowers, your chief executive officer, in Colo- 
rado, on September 29, 1913, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If that is among the letters which have been filed with 
the commission, I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t yon remember yourself that you did receive such a 
letter from Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall, Mr. Chairman, the contents of the many 
letters I received from the officials of the company. I do not question the 
letter w f as written if it was in the hatch of letters that have been supplied 
to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it possible, Mr. Rockefeller, that you have no recollec- 
tion of any of the occurrences in Colorado except such as are contained in 

letters which have been produced and filed with the commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have seen statements in the papers and have received 
statements from various i>eople in other publications In regard to conditions in 
Colorado iif addition to the things w hich came to me from the officers of the 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. You have answered questions repeatedly by saying, “If 
it Is in the letter, then I receive it,” or ” If it is in the letter, why, that may 

be so.” Is your knowledge or information with respect to the situation In 

Colorado definitely confined to the letters that have been produced before the 
commission or have you other and further information from interviews with 
the officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have had interviews with the officers in addition to 
the other sources which I have mentioned. 
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Chairman Walsh, I will read you an extract from the letter of Septeml>er 
29, which your officers furnished the commission from L. M. Bowers to you, 
addressed and sent to you at 26 Broadway, New York City : 

“Old ‘Mother’ Jones has been on the ground for two weeks, hut Saturday, 
we understand, the governor ordered her to be taken to the Stute line and 
ordered not to return.” 

Now, you got that from Mr. Bowers at the time, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And a very few days thereafter you wrote to Mr. Bowers, 
the letter which I have already read, iu which you said you backed the officers 
up In all they did out there, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, will you be kind enough to rend the 
whole of the letter from Mr. Bowers, from which you Quote that statement? 

Chairman Walsh. I can not do that at this time, Mr. Rockefeller, but I will 
say this, that any of these letters that you desire to submit more extensive 
extracts from or to read in full may be handed by your staff or used by you 
after I conclude my examination. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am unable to reply, Mr. Chairman, definitely to 
questions which are based upon statements contained in letters — fragmentary 
statements. I think you will recognize the justice of that. 

Chairman Walsh. It is sometimes difficult, and at any time you are unable 
to answer because the further context of the letter is not given you may so 
indicate, and it will he accepted, so fur as I am concerned, as a reuson for not 
answering the question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This Is such an instance, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe it is your request that I read this. I happen 
to have it here, uud I will read that letter through for you : 


“ I have your letter of September 20 with reference to the coal strike in 
southern Colorado. We know how earnestly desirous you have always been 
to have the men in your employ work under the best possible conditions and 
receive every consideration and advantage. We also know that you and Mr. 
Welborn have spared no pains to provide for (he well-being and look out for 
the interests of the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Your letter 
simply confirms wlmt we knew to he the case. 

“ You gentlemen can not be more earnest in your desire for the best Interests 
of the employees of your company than we are. We feed that what you have 
done is right and fair and that the position which you have taken In regard 
to the unionizing of the mines is in the interest of the employees of the com- 
puny. Whatever the outcome may he, we will stand by jou to the end. 

“ Very truly. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.” 


That was written on October 0, 1913, and this quotation I have rend to you 
about “ Mother ” Jones is in a letter of September 29 ; that Is a letter written 
Just a week before you said whatever the outcome would lie you would stand 
by them to the end. The quotation I read you from this letter Is the only 
quotation, as I recall, that had reference to “ Mother” Jones or the deportation 
of any other persons. I do not care to read that letter in full, but I will read 
an extract: 

“Old ‘Mother’ Jones has been on the ground for two weeks, but Saturday, 
we understand, the governor ordered her to be taken to the State line and 
ordered not to return.” 

Now, your ndnd is thoroughly familiar with that item in the letter, Is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you got it at the time? 

Mr. Rockf.feller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware that the deportation of persons is a viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
guaranteeing due process of law — you have often read of Us being Invoked — 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read it to you, then: 

“Nor shall any State deprive any jierson of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any j>erson within Its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the law.” 

Now, it is a familiar provision to you, is it not? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have Junt heard you read it. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. It Is very frequently invoked for the preservation of 
profiert.v and life, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 can not say tlint. 

Chairman W\lsh. You can not say that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Were you aware that that action toward that lady was a 
violation of that provision of the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hud no knowledge of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, as an official of t lie company, notify any public 
authority that tin* rights of this lady were about to be invaded? 

Mr. Rockef kllkb, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, as an official of the company, remonstrate with 
Mr. (towers, who was in charge of the situation for your company in Colorado, 
for condoning or sympathizing with what would have been a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have no reason to believe that Mr. Bowers condoned 
or sympathized with any violation of the Constitution or any other law. 

Chairman Walsii. You had no idea of condoning or sympathizing with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you recall the letter Mr. Bowers wrote you November 
18, 1018, when things were quiet, comparatively, there in regard to that 
particular form of crime? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Clialrman Walsh. I will read this, if you do not recall it : 

“ November IS. 

“It Ik true, Air. Rockefeller, 1 have not sent you much published matter in 
regard to the strike during the last few days, ns we have been having a season 
of comparative quiet in soul hern Colorado.” 

This is the one in which he also says : 

“You will he interested to know Hint we have been able to secure the co- 
operation of all the hankers of the city who have had three or four interviews 
with our little cowboy governor. Another mighty power has been rounded up 
in behalf of the oi>erutors ” — 

Referring to the newspapers. I will not read that again. Well, Mr. Manly 
calls my attention to the fact that the particular thing 1 want to call your 
attention to follows immediately after “the little cowboy governor”: 

“ You will he interested to know that we have been able to secure the co- 
operation of all of the hankers of the eit> who have had throe or four inter- 
views with our little cowboy governor, agreeing to hack the State and lend it 
all the funds necessary to maintain the militia and afford ample protection so 
that our miners could return to work or give protection to men who are 
anxious to come up here from Texas. New Mexico, and Kansas, together with 
some States further east. Besides the hunkers, the chamber of commerce, the 
real estate exchange, together with a great many of the best business men, have 
been urging the governor to take steps to drhe these vicious agitators out of 
the State.” 

Now, Mr. Bowers wrote and told you that lie had rounded up the hankers 
and the big business men. and that they were urging the governor of the State 
of Colorado to violate the Constitution of the United States and drive people 
that they deemed to he agitators out of the State during a season of compara- 
tive quiet — so quiet that Mr. Bowers did not think it necessary to send you any 
newspaper clipping of the struggle. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Is there a question based on that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. The question based upon that is, Whether or not 
you condone the act of your executive agent in urging the governor of the 
State and in rounding up, as he said, the hankers of Denver to urge the governor 
of the State to drive these people out of the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was the duty of that company or of any 
company to take whatever legitimate means they might see tit to see that the 
law w r as enforced and that proper protection to the people and to the interests 
of the State was given. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. now\ Mr. Bowers told you in that same letter that 
it w r as a season of comparative quiet ; that there was nothing interesting enough 
to send you the clippings, and he said nothing here about upholding the law. in 
this sentence; hut lie said they had rounded up these men, that they had had 
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Interviews with the little oowboy governor, and they Had urged him to take 
steps to drive these vicious agitators out of the State. Didn’t you believe that 
the upholding of the law would be to bring any person to answer in court for 
any violation of law— any agitator ; but that under no circumstances could the 
law itself be violated— that is, that the people be driven from the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 presumed the governor would take such steps as he 
thought were within his rights as governor. 

Chairman Walsh. But this is the supreme law of the land, the Constitution, 
that no man shall be deprived of his liberty without due process of law, and 
that every person shall be entitled to the equal protection of the laws. Now, 
when you got that letter from Mr. Bowers, stating that he had founded up 
these powerful interests, and they were urging the governor to take steps to 
drive these vicious agitators out of the State, did not you know that was a 
violation of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States,* 
guaranteeing due process of law 

Mr. Ko( kefkller, Jr. As I have already 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). And that those people were entitled to the 
equal protection of the law* and that the State or the governor were not them- 
selves permitted to deprive them of their liberty or of their property without 
due process of law? 

Mr. ltociiKt KT.I.EU, Jr. I am not a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, and I did not enter 
into all those questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know* now that it was a violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have so stated. 

Chairman AYalsh. AVell, you heard me read the provision. Now*, if it turns 
out that Mr. Welborn and Mr. Weitzel joined in that effort to have the con- 
stitutional rights of these people taken away from them, I suppose that you will 
not hesitate to cast your vote, at least, to remove them from the offices which 
they have thus abused in your company? 

Mr. Rockkiklllr, Jr. Whenever I have reason to doubt the earnest purpose 
of the officers of the company to do what they belie\e is right under the cir- 
cumstances which exist, which they know* about, and which I do not know 
about — whenever I have any reason to doubt the earnestness of their pur- 
pose to do wlmt they believe to be right, I shall take such action as it seems 
to me is rigid and expedient to undertake, to change their view or to repluce 
them. But I do not find called upon to state in advance of the full statement 
of the facts on both sides of any case of that kind what action I should regard 
as justified by the facts as they might de\elop. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you immediately take up the question as to whether 
or not that offense against the law was committed, so that >ou may act after 
jou have full information in regard to the fuels? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Air. Chairman, there have been many commissions and 
committees sitting for several years undertaking to got the facts in connec- 
tion with the disturbance in Colorado the past year or IS months. The tes- 
timony, in so far as I have heard any of it or lead any of it, is very conflict- 
ing; and it is a difficult thing 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Air. Bowers id here. Perhaps you might ask Air. 
Bowers if wliat lie stated in his letter are the true facts. 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. It is difficult to know wlmt the facts are. I am taking 
and propose to take, in the discharge of my duties us a stockholder and a 
director in this company, such steps as I beJiew* are projier for me to take to 
see that what is right and proper is done; and I intend to continue to do that. 
If any injustice or wrong has been done and is proved to have been done, I 
am expecting, of course — no one would bo quicker than I to take whatever 
means might lie proper and I should regard as proper, to rectify a wrong done. 
But I am not prepared to state in advance us to wlmt steps I would take in 
any instance. , _ r 

Chairman AValsh. Now*, as a director of this corporation and with Mr. 
Bowers, who wrote the letter, sitting right in this room, and Air. AA’elborn, who 
is still president of this company, dou’t you think that you could determine, 
say, by 2 o’clock, say, during the noon recess, whether or not whut is stated in 
that letter is true; and your attorney being hero. I believe, Mr. Murphy, 
couldn’t you call ills attention to that provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, and thus have the facts readily at your hand so that you could begin 
to act promptly if any such crime had been committed? 
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Mr. Rockefeller Jr. The commission has been* in a position to get any in- 
formation which they may like from any of the officers of these companies; 
and I have stated and I maintain that I will do whatever seems to me right and 
proper In endeavoring to see that what is rigid is done in the companies where 
I am related. I do not expect, Mr. Chairman, to commit myself to any specific 
act in connection with the carrying out of what I may regard to be my duty. 

Chairman Walsii. You say commissions have been sitting. You meant that 
perhaps you could get that information through the medium of this commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I meant that the commissions are able to get what in- 
formation they want. They have had the opportunity of getting all the informa- 
tion they tvaut. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you ready as a director to see that the law is 
upheld when you get to it and see that any violation of any of the laws or of the 
-Constitution of the United States is punished, or will you condone things done 
in violation of the Constitution by those who, with others, say they have 
rounded up other interests so that the Constitution of the United States would 
be violated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I propose to do in any instance whatever I regard to 
be my duty as a citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe, of course, In upholding the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon would not think that any agitator, no matter 
how vicious he was, should be driven out of the State in such fashion as I 
read to you, in 11HI5, that they took •* Mother” Jones out, or that 8 miners, 
or 10, or 10, should he driven across the hills, without sufficient nourish- 
ment, simply because a militia officer thought their presence was not necessary? 
You would not favor that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am in favor of absolute justice, and nothing else, 

Chainnuii Walsh. Then you would not answer whether you favor what was 
done in your own industry, in that particular Instance? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated that I am not In a position and I do 
not feel culled upon to answer in regard to questions in which I have not all 
the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that the so-called viciousness of an agi- 
tator ever justifies the officers of the law in driving that agitator from the 
community ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Unless any citizen is breaking the law, they have the 
same right that other citlzeus have to live where they may choose. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, supiMise as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., It was found that the men who actually drove out the agitator were in the 
employ and pay of your own company, would you then take action to have the 
officers of your company punished in the courts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I will repeat that I do not feel called 
upon to state wlmt action 1 might regard as necessary, as proper, in the ful- 
fillment of my duty, with reference to any wrongs which might be proved to 
have existed, while I lane responsibility, and I would take what action I 
thought was right aud proper under the circumstances. I have stated that, 
and repeated it, and beyond that I am not prepared to make answer. 

Chairman Walsh. What would constitute proof to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t think I need to discuss that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you give any idea to the commission us to what 
you would require as proof before you would act, where your own subordinate 
men, elected by your own vote, were violating the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t feel cal lfnl upon to state in what way I would 
act or upon what occasions, but l would satisfy my own conscience as to what 
action should be taken. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider yourself a vicious agitator? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have not so considered myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you think that any person or persons who de- 
nounced you as a vicious agitator were staying with the realm of truth, or 
fair inference, in your actions In this Colorado controversy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t care to enter into a personal discussion of that 
kind. 

Chairman Walsh. I will state another hypothetical question to you : Suppose 
that a company of militia called at your home, and with arms ordered you to 
get out and walk ahead of them down Fifth Avenue aud into another State, 
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and when you protested against it you were told tliat you were a dangerous 
agitator, that the people in that neighborhood claimed that they had dis- 
covered that you had sent out a pamphlet written by another man, or paid to 
have u pamphlet sent out written by another man, in which you charged old 
Mr. Jones, an old neighbor, who was the president of the carpenters’ local 
union, with being an East Indian thug and robber and murderer, and in the 
same article you had charged Mr. Smith, the secretary-treasurer of the ma- 
chinists’ union, who had lived in the neighborhood for many years, and was a 
law-abiding citizen, with being a rohtoer and murderer and common thug, and 
that they discovered that you had sent tills out, or paid to have it sent out, 
and that they had aroused the people, and had them to believe from *tUat that 
you were a dangerous agitator, and that these men, although clothed ^ith pri- 
vate authority, were just undertaking, not to arrest you for that, and arraign 
in court, but to march you across the State line into another State, what action** 
do you think you would be entitled to take to protect yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated that It is my belief that the officers of 
the law should be respected and not resisted, and I have stated the principle, 

In a rare case only, where life Is immediately threatened, on which I thinly 
the man would be justified in resisting. I have stated what justification there 
would have to be — such justification as could lu» established before a court 
of law, where he might be taken, because he was opposing himself to the 
officers of the law. and it would have to be such justification as could be es- 
tablished before that court of law. and that principle Is the principle I am 
prepared to stand on. and it covers all such cases. I am not prepared to 
make reply to supposititious cases beyond that principle. 

Chairman Walsh. In view of the fact that Mr. Rowers was endeavoring 
to have the Government drive those people out of the State, I am asking the 
question, would you resist being driven from the State in which your home 
is located, without due process of law? 

Mr. Rockkfelt.fr, Jr. I would not resist tin* officers of the law. 

Chairman Walsii. You would let them take you to the State line and dump 
you out of the box car. 

Mr. Uockefki.leb, Jr. T ha\e stated the principle on which my action 
would be based. 

Chairman Walsii. Say you were economically situated so that you could 
prosecute those people, 1 suppose you would go hack and prosecute them? 

Mr Rock i feller, Jr. I am not prepared to answer such questions. 

Chairman Walsii. And if not 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not prepared to answer questions of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, supposing that a body of men, living in the only 
homes they had, in a tent colony, concluded that the forces of the law, sheriff’s 
office, or whatever the law forces were, were not sufficient to protect them, 
would they be entitled to raise a force of men and arm them with deadly 
weapons to protect themselves in their homes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you kindly read the first part of that question 
again? 

Chairman Walsh. The first part of that quesiion was. there was a large 
body of men; they have their families living In the only homes they have, 
which is a tent colony; they become convinced that the forces of the law are 
not sufficient to protect their homes, their projierty, and the lives of the 
people in them, and they themselves raise a body of men ami arm them with 
deadly weapons for the purpose of taking the places of the constituted authori- 
ties or supplementing them; would you not say that they were thoroughly 
Justified for the purpose of protection, in taking that action? 

' Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think no action would l>e Justified which took the 
place of the constituted authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask If you did not answer a question propounded 
to you In the New York hearing in this way : 

“Do you believe the Government is strong enough in this country to pro- 
tect the property and lives of its citizens or that a stage has been reached 
where that matter must be left to private endeavor?” 

To which you answered : 

“I certainly believe that the Government is strong enough to protect the 
lives of its citizens. Should there arise, as is constantly shown, instances 
where the forces of law are not gathered in sufficient quantity at a si>ecifle 
point to meet every emergency that may arise — and I should think that situa- 
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tiou has develop! in Colorado— that there was a time when the State of 
Colorado was not able to maintain law and order.” 

And in that ease you will recall you armed your own mine guards. Do you 
not believe tliut if It applies to you and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it should 
«1mo apply to anybody who desires to protect his projierty, his home, and. his 
own jH*opleV 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the rules of Justice which apply to one citi- 
zen apply to all citizens. 

Chairman Wai.hii. Are you a stockholder la the Pennsyhania Itallroad Co. ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am. 

CliairjjUiu Walsii. Ami to what extent do you represent stock in the Penusyl- 
vanla Railroad? 

Alf Rockefeller, Jr. I do not represent steak at all, 1 am not a director 
*>f the comimny. 

Chairman Walsii. What amount of stock do you own in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.? 

Mr. i toex efkller, Jr. 1 think 1 have three or four thousand shares of the 
|tock. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you know' It to l>e a fact that the officers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. lia\e on hand thousands of deadly weapons and 
many thousands of rounds of ammunition constantly ? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do not- 

Chairman Walsh. Ah a stockholder in the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., would 
you \ote to retain in office a director who ordered the executhe officers of the 
company to hold thousands of deadly weapons and thousands of rounds of 
ammunition In times of pence to supplement the authorities when they, in 
their opinion, believed that their property was not being protected? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 take no \olco in tin* management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Air. Chairman. 1 lm\e simply a small investment, as I stated. I am 
not prepuml to dictate to the officers of any company In which I have an invest- 
ment of the kind or to suggest to them what methods they should take for con- 
ducting their business. 

Chairman Wai.mii. Do you also own bonds of tin* Pennsyhania Hull road Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a stockholder in the American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co.? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not. 

Chairman Walsii. Your father is? 

Mr. Rockkiellku, Jr. He may be; 1 am not sure. 

Chairman Waish. The Rockefeller Foundation is the owner of bonds in that 
company , Is it not? 

Air. Rockkfi i.kii, Jr. Very possibly ; l do not recall. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you, as the representative of your father's investments, 
know' whether or not he has bought stocks and bonds of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co.? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice the fact that the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. In the State of Now Jersey, within some 1 r> or 20 miles from your 
home, while this commission was In session in New York, brought into Roosevelt, 
N, J., a body of nr mini men from without the State, although the courts were 
open and the sheriff of the county and the chief of police of the town were reputa- 
ble officers, the governor, as chief executive of the State, was in command of the 
militia, and that a conflict took place between those armed men and the body 
of citizens, resulting in the death of some of the citizens? 

Mr. RocKKFF.j.hKH, Jr. I saw’ some mention of some of those facts In some of 
the newspapers at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you know that that is a fact? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I only saw the headlines. I never read the details of the 
omirrences there. 

Chairman Walsh. The report which you made to this commission. I believe, 
showed that the Rockefeller Foundation had half a million dollars worth of the 
bonds of the American Agricultural Chemical Co.? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. If the re|>ort showed it ft was true. Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon now* know whether the rejiort showed that or not? 

Mr. Hockfkllkk. Jr. As I told you when you asked me in New York about the 
various investments held by the foundation, the number Is n hundred or more, 
und I <nm not carry in my mind the different investments. 1 ilo not know of my 
personal knowledge. I may have known ; I do not recall at the moment. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you deem it perfectly proper for the officers of a cor- 
poration having a large amount of property In their possession to buy arms and 
keep arms for the purpose of protecting that proj>erty, outside of the officers of 
the law, or in cases where, in emergency, the officers of the lu\\\ure not in a pb-* 
sitlon to uct? •* 

Mr. Kockefelleh, Jr. I think the officers of the law should mulntam law and 
order. * 

Chairman Walsh. Hut if they do not? 

Mr. Rock K¥ fixer, Jr. What jmrtlcular instances might arise In which certain 
individuals charged with the rcsjHmsibllity might think It was necessary for 
them to take such action as you have stated I could not state without kunyftng all 
of tiie facts. » * 

Chairman Walsh. I will submit till these facts to you. On September 1, TO13, 
In the county of Huerfano and in the State of Colorado, and before any strike* 
was called affecting any of the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Huerfano 
County, Jefferson Farr, sheriff of Huerfano Couunty. swore in 820 men anil 
commissioned them us deputy sheriffs; that Mr, Farr did not know these men 
l»ersoually, and that, so far as lie knew, many of them might lime been reil*^ 
handed murderers and criminal**; that the county and State did not pay *fhese 
men; hut they upi>ointed them at the request of Superintendent Madison, of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who told him that they were to he furnished arms and 
paid by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Assuming these facts to he corrivt, would 
you say that such conduct was a menace to the jieuce of the county as well ns to a 
republican form of go\ eminent? 

Mr. UocKKtKi i.nt. Jr. 1 can not say whether that was more of a menace than 
not to have taken that action, lava use 1 was not on the ground. 

Chairman Waish. I am going to ask you now if that same question, or prac- 
tically that same question, was not uskiil >«u on the stand in Now York, and 
if you did not reply as follows: 

“ I should say that if the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. thought 
there was danger impending to the company and the lives of Its employees in a 
pPlnote section of the country, where the ordinary forms of protection were not 
adequate, that it would lie their duty to take any steps they might feel should 
he taken In an emergency case to protect such lives and property, and I can 
fancy that a situation like that arising might not make It always possible to do 
the thing most desirable, hut one lias to do some things in an emergency. I as- 
suim this situation was u situation of tlds kind, and the officers of the company 
felt their first duty was for the protection of lives and property, and they did 
what wemed to them wKe. I should not Ik* able to pass on the propriety of 
their actions in that Instance without knowing all of the circumstances ; but l 
would say unhesitatingly Unit nn> thing that interferes with a democratic 
form of government is always to he deplored and avoided absolutely unless the 
protection of lives and proja»rty arises In such a situation that some immediate 
action has to he taken.” 

I)o you stand on that statement to-da> ? 

Mr. Kockkfkli.fr, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. An emergency may arise in which immediate action must 
be taken by the officers of a corporation to protect their property and the lives 
of the people working for them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what T stated there. 

Chairman Walsh. You stand on that proposition to-day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose it he true that there were 500 people in the Lud- 
low tent colony — 500 men — with wIm*s and families, numbering, altogether, 
more than a thousand people ; that according to their best judgment their prop- 
erty was in danger; they were In a place remote from centralized government, 
as you might say, they lielleved that the emergency was upon them; that their 
lives w T ere in danger and their property Imperiled, were they not only acting 
within their rights, hut acting as g«KKi citizens, when they armed themselves, 
as you say, they having a right to do so, to protect their property, as you say 
the company had a right to do, to protect their little property, and to protect, 
their lives? 

Mr. Hockeff.li.eb, .Tr. I stated. I think, In the article which you read, that the 
company officials on the ground would be the ones to determine that. 

Chairman Walsh. And these human beings In tents would be the ones to 
determine what was necessary to protect their lives, would they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not want to determine it for them. 

38830 ° — 8. Doe. 415, 64-1— vol 0 43 
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0hairm«n Walsh. Would they not have the same rights as officers of your 
cotnjmny ? 4 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Any citizen would have the same right before the law. 

* "Chairman W41AH. Now, if the Government was not strong enough to protect 
youi probi ty in Colorado and the lives of your employees, I want to ask you 
a few more questions, because you stated you believed in the ballot as a means 
of cordPctintf tlitt.mil. Why did you not shut down your mines and bring an 
action against any peace officer that was derelict in his duty for malfeasance 
or misfeasance in office, and have him put out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the officers of the company will have to 
answeivthMf. I can not. 

CJuifrinun Walsh. I believe you understand they have, In Colorado, what is 
kpown as the initiative, referendum, and recall of public officers? 

* Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have so heard. 

Chairman Walsh. You have so hoard? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WALsn. Now, if the law was not adequate to permit you to run 
riyonr property, to carry on the ojiera lions of your coal mines in pence, and the 
governor was not affording you the protection charged by Mr. Bowers in your 
letter, why did you not shut down your mines and immediately have petitions 
circulated In fhe counties of Colorado to recall the governor and then have an 
election or have an election to put a governor in who would protect your prop- 
erty and the li\(*s of your employee*? 

Mr. Rockhtlllr, Jr. That is a question that the officers of the company would 
have 1o answer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose now that an emergency arose, such as you have 
suggested here. You say anything that interferes with the democratic form of 
government Is always to l>e deplored and avoided hlisolutely, unless protection 
to lives and property is necessary in an emergency situation, and that in such 
a situation that some immediate action must he taken. Do you believe that a 
situation may arise calling for the protection of lives and property immediate 
without holding an election? ™ 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated the Instance of the burglar with the 
revolver at my head. 

Chairman Walsh. If a burglar got into your house and the life of yourself — 
and of course what you would do to protect yourself you would do to protect 
your family, as you stated In New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think any man would. 

Chairman W At. sir. I think any man won hi if lie was not lacking in the 
common, ordinary impulses. 

Mr. Rockki ei.ler. Jr. But this point must be borne In mind, Mr. Chairman. 
My statement was If the num appears with the revolver at your head, about to 
puli the trigger 

Chairman Wuxii. Must he have his hand on the trigger? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated the principle twice, and T will be glad to 
state it again, and upon which only, I think, a man is justified in opposing an 
officer of the law. If his life is immediately in danger; so that if he takes no 
action his life is about to he taken, and if he feels that the situation is such 
that when lie is brought before a court of justice, to defend his notion, the 
circumstances will, in the eyes of the judges before whom he appears, lead them 
to acquit him of the art which he 1 ms performed, then, I think he is Justified 
in taking that action. 

Chairman Walsh. What I was asking you particularly about Is Mint you 
would use the same means to defend a memlier of your family, looking to you 
for protection, as you would for yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I would defend my family ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And if the danger was imminent and impending, at the 
time, you would not consider the question of attempting to circulate a petition 
to recall the officials, would you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not if my wife or my children were to lie killed. 

Chairman Walsh. Would lie in immediate danger — you would not think of 
falling back on the constitutional provision that you have a right to circulate 
a petition to recall the official? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would fall back on the right possessed by any 

citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. The right of any citizen to defend the lives of your own 
loved ones— you would defend them? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would. 

Chairman Walsh. And 1 believe you have also stated — but I wul sum it up 
briefly, to see if I understand you— that you have a right to nnu youepelf In «4* 
vanee, If you think you are going to be attacked, lmve aou ihH> 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In the State in which 1 live, one has not the right to 
arm one’s seif without a permit. I do not know what the law is Uf otjuy States. 

Chairman Walsii. You are not allowed to have a lvvolver^tn your house? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not under the Sullivan Act. 

Chairman Walsh. The Sullivan Act requires you to have a permit to have 
a firearm in your house? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought it was directed against concealed Av«*#ipon*, but 
you are familiar enough with it to say Mint under the Sullivan Act a peffcm 
can not have or own lirearras? . 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what I have understood. 1 do not wish to^ 
vouch for that, but that is my impression of the law. 

Chairman Walsh. We will take the Slate of Pennsylvania or t ho State of 
Colorado. We will take a State where there is a constitutional provision that 
the right of the people to carry arms and have arms in their possession shall not 
be invaded. I understand that is the law of Colorado, that there is a con- 
stitutional provision that they shall lm\e a rigid to bear arms? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tie not know nlmut that. 

Chairman Walsh. But if that \'as the cum*, you would certainly say that a 
man who was meditating an attack "would have a right to arm lduiself in ad- 
vance to repel the attack? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I say men would l>e justifies 1 in taking such measures 
to prevent their own death, w hen death was imminent. 

Chairman Walsh. I will not read the cast' in Colorado over again, lmt there 
was a case in which, before any strike was called, the company lmd arms on 
hand. Now, those were your exc-mivr officials— Mr. Maltison; you remember 
liim, don’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Don't you know he is your assistant suiierinlendent out 
there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. As far as you are personally concerned, he might bo a 
very bad man, and you not know that at all? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hardly Imagine it, knowing our executive officers, 
who must know him a cry well. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, Mr. Maltison was your assistant superintendent 
there at that time, and it was test! tied before the various hearings of the com- 
mission that lie was out there getting Information iijmui which you might subse- 
quently act. It was testified that he anus your assistant superintendent. We 
will assume now' that you knoAv lie was your assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am willing to assume that from your statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Oil my statement backed up by the investigations made 
by various commissions. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am entirely willing to accept it on that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. He was assistant suiierimemlent, and arms Avere on hand 
and provided before there was any strike. Now, AA-ould you say he was justified 
In having those arms on hand, if he had reasonable cause to anticipate that 
assaults Avere to be made upon himself or the employees of the company or 
that the property rights of the company were to be invaded by an armed 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not attempting to pass, Mr. Chairman, upon the 
acts Avhich the officials of the Colorado Iron & I'uel Co. have performed. 

Chairman Walsh. But you would say 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). They have done what they thought was 
right, knowing the circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. And If they thought it was right to provide themselves 
with arms and ammunition to repel assaults, that they felt sure would come, 
to protect their property against those attacks, that they felt sure would bo 
made, you would back them up in their proposition? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I had any reason to believe that the officers of the 
company were not doing what they tit ought was right, knowing the circum- 
stances as I do, I would take such steps as I could to change things. 
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Chairman Walsh. Hut if you thought that their property was about to be 
taken, or their lives, you think that arms in their hands to protect themselves 
and their employees and their property under those conditions 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They would have to determine that. 

Chairman Walsh. I \fanikl like to have you say as a citizen. In addition 
to this Colorado situation, we are trying to get the views of the most promi- 
nent meti in the country, business men, controllers of large investments, college 
men, lawyers, and public officials, as to this whole question of violence, and 
the application of the law in Industrial matters, and I would ask you for your 
opinion as a citizen, inning under your control very large Investments, as to 
the right and propriety of persons to have arms with which to protect the 
property under their charge, and their lives, and the Jives of those that have a 
right to look to them for protection. 

Mr. Rockkfeixeh, .Jr. Mr. Chairman, unless I know in each instance all of 
the facts, as a man on the ground knows them, I would not he able to answer 
that question. You lane stated that the laws of Colorado would raise any 
man to violence. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut that being true, and jour officers contemplating, the 
men tlmt wen* employed by jou contemplating t lie attack upon their property 
or lives, would it not be their duty to arm themselves to protect their lives 
and proper! j ? 

Mr. Rockmkllek, .Tr. Tlay would have to decide about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you not, please, outside of your connection with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., give us your views as a citizen ? Outside of our 
investigation, we are mi Hired to make recommendations in regard to the situa- 
tion, and there are certain of the members of the committee that are applying 
themselves with great assiduity to Ihe formation of suggestions for the State 
and the Oovcrnnient to control the agencies and forces for the protection of life 
and property, and to throw light on that, would you please give me your opinion 
as a citizen, whether or not it is proper for persons that have property in their 
charge to keep arms and ammunition on hand for the purpose of protecting 
I hat property and protecting the lives of their employees ami their lives against 
assaults from armed bodies of men that the.v have every reason to believe are 
armed and are about to assail their employees? 

Mr. Rockkiki lkr, Jr. I have expressed my opinion, and I think I demon- 
strated in the throe days in New York before this commission and during the 
past da.vs here that I want to give the commission all of the information in my 
iMiKsesslon with reference to the subject of their Inquiry. I have done every- 
thing (hat 1 could in my power to assist their inquiry. Where I have an opin- 
ion I am glad to express it. but where tin* questions are bused on siiecifie in- 
stances. where the facts in the ease enter in, l do not feel prepared to say what 
a man should do in a certain position, in which he has the facts and I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking for the general opinion, if j«m will give it] 
whether or not you believe it better under present conditions for those having 
property in their charge of their own and belonging to others to which they 
hear a trust relation, to have the right, and it is not proper for them to keep 
arms on hand to protect that property and also the property of their own, 
and protect their lives from assaults that may Ik 1 made upon them, or attacks 
upon their property for any felonious purpose? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As it has been stated, it would depend upon the laws 
of the State ilrst, and second, upon the conditions, and I can not express any 
further opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. I have to go hack, because I think I have a very illustrat- 
ing case from the actual held in Colorado with regard to the time that a man 
ought to use violence to protect his own life, and I believe you stated this 
morning that you could not act until the man's hand is on the trigger, or do 
1 draw that too strong? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A little too strong, because I said, in qualifying that, 
that he must be prepared to justify his action in a court of justice; he should 
be able to justify it in the eyes of his fellow men before the judge of the court 
of justice. 

Chairman Walsh. And in addition to having his hand on the trigger 1 , he 
must also be prepared to justify himself in a court of justice? 

Mr. Rockefklijbr. Jr. That is what I have stated before four times. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will read you this and ask you if after hearing 
this case you might not change jour opinion as to the time a person ought to act 
to save their lives. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The point was, When should a man be justified In re- 
sorting to violence? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir ; in defense of his own person. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with the finger on the trigger that you advanced, I 
want to read you from the testimony of Gov. Ammons. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I want to say, as you yourself have said, that was a 
figure of speech, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; that is what I tried to straighten out. hut you 
added to it, having in consideration that he should Justify himself before a 
court, and I want to be fair and say thut I took that as a figure of speech. 

Mr. Rockf.feller, Jr. What I meant was that a man should be so guarded 
that if he did not act that his life might be taken, and In addition to that 
justification, that lie should he prepared to defend ids action before a court of 
law, and unless he felt that the situation was such as to Justify him before* 
such a court, then he would have no right to art. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you will admit, will you not, that the circumstances 
under which a man must judge whether his life is in danger or not would he 
different under different circumstances? 

Mr. Rockkfelusr, Jr. I have laid down a principle that would apply in all 
cases, and I do not feel that I need to undertake to interpret that principle in 
the specific instances. I ha\e, with reference to different questions, enunciated 
as clear as I could my general beliefs and principles, and those are the princi- 
ples and beliefs that govern my own actions, ami beyond that T can not add 
anything of material value. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to read >011 the testimony of Gov. Ammons in 
Colorado and sec whether or not you might modify jour opinion as to the 


exact time 

Mr. Rot KKFE1.1.ER, 


Jr. It is not a question of time, hut the conditions which 


1 have mentioned. 

Chairman Waimh. I will read jou this without any preliminaries, so T am 
going to get this rend and then ask you about it. Tills is from the testimony 
of Gov. Ammons : 

“There was another, n nonunion miner, tried to break through the picket 
lin<»s one night " — 

That was the picket lines of the militia, you understand, not the strikers’ — 

* There was another, a nonunion miner, tried to break through the picket 
lines one night, and it was dark, and the young fellow on guard on the picket 
line tried to prevent his coining through, and, not knowing whether the man 
was trying to take advantage of him or not, had cocked his gun, and he prodded 
him with his bajonet and perhaps touched the trigger, probably, and In some 
way the gun was fired and It killed the fellow’.” 

Now, in view of that, don’t jou think that circumstances arise in which n 
man would lie Justified in acting before it got so far as the jierson having the 
gun touching the trigger? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated the principles Hint would govern and I 


am not prepared to answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. On this general question of people arming themselves and 
corporations arming themselves to protect their property and their lives I call 
vour attention to a part of the record of this commission. When Mr. Atter- 
burv was on the witness stand, the vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co * in which company you say you are a stockholder, he was asked certain 
questions which were referred to Mr. Long, tin* general manager. My impres- 
sion is that among the questions asked him was whether or not their company 
maintained firearms and ammunition for use by their employees In emergency 
cases. I think he referred it to Mr. S. C. Uuig. who stated, if T recollect his 
testimony that there were some arms and ammunition In the safe in I hila- 
delphta. * We had Mr. Chinnary. of our staff, collect data, and we asked Mr. 
Long, through him, to transmit to us a statement as to the ai ms and ammuni- 
tion thev had. We find this in a letter: 

« Referring to the question raised at the hearing at Washington, Friday, May 
7 at which time you asked Mr. J. 0. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph, to 
furnish von a statement of arms nnd ammunition stored on the system for 
emergency use, we find that the purchasing agent has in stock In his rooms at 
Philadelphia 5,113 revolvers, 130 shotguns, 04,107 cartridges, 1,041 riot clubs. 
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Thin material is furnished on regular requisition when needed and is used when 
a strike Is In progress and then collected and again stored after the trouble is 
over.” 

Do you believe it Is proper, if there is nothing in the hiw to forbid it, for a 
corporations to have firearms to be used in emergency purposes? 

Mr, ItocKKi' f.i.lkk, Jr. I have never been the superintendent or executive 
ofticer of any corporation, Mr. Chairman, and I have not had experience in 
dealing with such problems, and I have no opinion to express in regard to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Speaking of violence again for a moment, do you consider 
a happening of preventable accidents in mines in which human beings are killed 
a form of violence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had never thought of it in that light. I should not 
say so. 

Chairman Walhti. It lias been stated here by numerous witnesses — one whose 
testimony is very strongly in my mind — that every accident that could have 
been prevented by reasonable precaution ou the part of the owner of the mine 
which costs a miner his life, the intelligent workingmen believe to be criminal 
and h form of violence against them. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not formulated an opinion on tlmt subject, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a director of a mining company which has thou- 
sands of men working underground? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am a director in a company which owns and operates 
mines. 

Chairman Wvlstt. Does it hu\e thousands of men working underground? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They are working in the mines; .\es. 

Mr. Walsh. You have received information from time to time of explosions 
which occurred in those mines, in which men working for jour company met 
with death in horrible form, have you not? 

Mr. Rocket km.kr, Jr. That is a circumstance which unfortunately happens 
in connection with any kind of mining. 

Chairman Wat.kit. That is, the miners were burned and suffocated? 

Mr. Rockfvki.lku, .Tr. And death has resulted. Every effort is being taken 
and, as has been the case always, lias always been taken by the officers of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to reduce to the lowest possible point the risk of 
injury. 

Chairman Wat sir. You have heard it slated time and again, have you not, 
and read that there are more deaths in mine accidents in "Colorado than from 
any other State in tlip Union, proportionately? 

Mr. Uockkfkt ler, Jr. I rather think that statement has a familiar sound. 
That it is true, I do not know, nor do I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you over look up, as director of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., how many men had been killed in your mine in the last five years? 

Mr. Rockkff.llkr, .Tr. I have not. The officers of the company are doing 
everything they can to prevent death. Revond that I hardly <see what could 
bo done. 

Chairman W visit. Do you know how many explosions have occurred in your 
mines within the past three years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many explosions have occurred in your 
mines or the mines of your company within the past year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not keep posted on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a director of the Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. When 
you hear of an explosion in which a grent number of lives are lost, do you not 
attempt to find out how many men were killed — that is, of your own company? 
Personally, do you not try to find out how many men were killed and what 
caused the killing? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. As a director of the company I have done what was 
my duty in selecting officers or helping to select officer’s whom I regarded as 
most competent to deal with such questions and to deal with them much more 
wisely and successfully than I could. I mean by successfully to prevent acci- 
dents because of their knowledge of conditions. I feel that I am doing a 
greater service in the selection of such men and leaving with them the ques- 
tions pertaining to the prevention of accidents of every kind than as though 
I were to undertake myself to go into the matter. 
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Chairman Walsh. Suppose you hoard of explosion following explosion, where 
many lives were lost, and you have this great responsibility as a director, 
which you stated you were willing to tuke, do you not believe that you ought 
to at least know the number of men that were killed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I undertake to discharge the responsibility which N 
upon me in the way which, according to my best judgment. Is wisest. Beyond 
that I do not believe it is possible for any man to go. 

Chairman Walsh. When you hear a number of men have been killed in a 
mine, do you inquire their names? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not done that. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you ever inquire whether or not they have families? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not undertaken to investigate, Mr. Chuirmiin, 
the details of matters pertaining to such questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you inquire as to their social surroundings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Those are all matters which the officers of the company 
aro much better fitted tliun I to deal with in the wisest and best way. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you inquire how much the company paid these men 
as compensation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As a director, Mr. Chairman, my experience has been 
that when officers have been appointed to oiteratc companies, they must be 
given responsibilities, and they must he free, so long as they are worthy of 
trust. I repose such confidence in the men whom I have had a part in selecting, 
and 1 find that that is the way to conduct business. That is the ordinary, and, 
I feel, a more sensible way, so far as the interests of the employees are con- 
cerned, than as though I were myself to try to detd with technical questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that injustice is ever done by executive 
officers toward the families of miners who lose their lives In the mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose that injustice is done in the various walks 
of life. 

Chairman Walsh. P*ut I mean in that particular line by the executive officers, 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I don't know, Mr. Clmlrman. I only know that every 
effort Is being made by the officers to see that justice is done and to prevent 
injustice. 

Chairman Walsh. If you knew that explosion after explosion took place in 
your mines, do you not think it would he your duty i>ersonnlly to Inquire Into 
the cause of the deaths and what compensation is paid to the survivors of the 
dead so that you would have the personal knowledge, even though you went to 
the executive officers to find it out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would take such slops Mr. Chairman, as seemed to 
me right and wise in the performance of my duty. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McOorkle lias information that he claims to have re- 
ceived from the miner; that is, that the miner complained — it was a tire boss — 
that there was too much gas in the chamliers and that an explosion was likely 
to take place, hut that notwithstanding that the miners were ordered buck into 
the place and the mine did explode and killed 50 men. Did you hear that 
statement by Mr. McOorkle? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not hear that testimony: but I know that try as 
hard as the officers and superintendents of a mining company will to prevent 
accidents, it is often an exceed in gs difficult tiling to enforce regulations on tin* 
men themselves to make them careful not to take risks and not Involve other 
men in risks. The officers do e\erything in their power to prevent accidontH, 
The men who are In charge are as regretful as anyone could be when accidents 
happen and ns anxious as anyone could la* to prevent accidents. They are 
doing all they can, Mr. Chairman, to prevent such accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that men go in those mines and take 
chances ever through economic necessity on account of their requirements for 
housing, food, and raiment for themselves and their families and take chances 
they would not otherwise take? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose any man who goes into the mining business 
realizes that he does that 

Chairman Walsh. But do you not think — you are complaining and saying 
that the workmen themselves take chances. Do you not believe that in many 
Instances they take those chances tii rough the force of economic necessity? 

BIT. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall having said that they take chances. 
What I said, Mr. Chairman, was that men are very careless atwut observing the 
requirements and regulations which prevent or help to prevent accidents. The 
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inn j themselves are often very careless in matters of that kind. That was my 
statement 

Chairman Walsh. Is it the first duty upon the managers of mines to make 
them safe before the men go Into them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is the highest duty of the managers of mines to do 
everything they can to make the mines as safe as possible. 

Chairman Walsh, I will ask you tlie direct question: Now, if an explosion 
occurs in the mine from causes which could have been prevented by a reasonable 
outlay of energv and care on the part of the mine managers, in which human 
life is lost, do you not believe that that is violence against the persons of those 
miners and against the rights of their survivors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe that every effort should be made to prevent 
ipvidents, Mr. Chairman. I am not prepared to make an answer to the other 
question which you have presented. 

Chairman Waikh. If a si wltic case were brought to you of the deaths of 
miners caused by the negligence of your employees, known to the executive 
ollicers, In which Ihes wore lost, would you then make a personal investigation 
to find out the actual names of the men that were killed, the facts leading up 
to their deaths, and all the details surrounding it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would always take such steps as might seem to me to 
be wise and proper in the performance of my duty as a director, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Rot kefkller, Jr. 1 would always take such steps as might seem to me 
wise in the performance of my duty as a director. 

Chairman Walsit. As a director, when your attention was called to the fact — 
alleged fact— that Injustice was done by your executive ollicers; that they were 
negligent ; and that it did cause destruction of life and crippling of limbs; 
would you look Into that personally to find out whether they were negligent or 
not, or would you still say, as a director, “I would leave It all to the executive 
oflieerx whom I might pick out”? 

Mr. Ro< kefkller, Jr. If I had reason to believe that negligence was existing 
which might cause accident or loss of life, or distresses of any kind, I would 
take what steps might s<*em to me wise to see that that negligence w r as ended. 

Chairman Wvlhii. Have you not received communication nfter communica- 
tion from persons claiming to have been injured in Colorado In your mines, or 
from their survivors, pointing out injustices that have been done them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall the receipt of more than one, and tlmt 
was the one — possibly two; one of them was the ease that you spoke of in the 
hearing in New York. 

Chairman Waikh. One that we called your attention to — Mr. Dalton's case. 

Mr. Rockkfkliek, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlsh. And what was the other one? 

Mr. Rockffkit.fr. T don't recall what the other was. but I have an impression 
that I had some letter In regard to an injury. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not answer the letters that those people wrote 
you? 

Mr. Rookkfku.kr, Jr. I 

Chairman Walsh. Did you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Are > oil asking the question? 

Chairman Wvlsh. Yes; I am asking the question. I am putting it in a very 
leading form. I want you to answer that. 

Mr Rockefeller, Jr. You want me to answer? 

Chairman Walsh. Please. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With reference to the matter the commission brought 
to my attention in New York, I caused a careful Investigation to lie made at 
once/ With reference to the other matter. I referred it at once to the president 
of the company and received from him a report in regard to It. 

Chairman Wvlsh. But you have not answered my question. You did not 
answer these letters that these people wrote you? 

Mr, Rockefeller, .Tr. I can not recall whether I answered or not the people 
who wrote, but I took immediate steps to investigate the claims, and In both 
instances found out that the claims made in the letters in regard to improper 
treatment w*ere not justified. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a definite policy by which you refuse to 'place 
yourself in personal connection with anything disagreeable in connection with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., such as the loss of life, or the prosecution of any 
criminal acts, und the like? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. When you receive letters such ns Mr. Dalton claims he 
wrote you, registered letters, have you a system by which you turn them over 
to some one else, and do not answer them directly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I use whatever means, Mr. Chairman, may seem to mo 
right and wise in order to get at the facts in the case. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the telegram that was submitted to yotl 
during the progress of our last hearings from Mr. Harris N. Hawkins, the 
attorney in Denver, Colo.? Do you know Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know' who lu* is? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that he is the attorney for the United Mine 
Workers of America; that he defended Air. Lawson, and Mr. Zancannelli 
and these other men who have been on trial in Colorado, and 1ms represented 
them for some time and is a highly respectuble and very able lawyer of I>en- 
ver, Colo.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know' that he is an attorney of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Would you not agree to the re<t, that he Is a highly re- 
putable and respectable hnvyer of Denver, Colo., by reputation? 

Mr. Ro< k e feller, Jr. I know nothing of his reputation, and have no reason 
to suppose that he Is not all that >ou declare him to he; but of my personal 
knowledge I know nothing about him. 

Chairman Wm.hh. Know nothing of him but by reputation? 

Mr. Ro< KKFKi.LKR, Jr. Nothing but b,\ reputation. 

Chairman W \lsh. Haven’t jou heard his reputation as a lawyer and man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if during the hearings in New York a tele- 
gram was not sent to this commission— have you a telegram there or a copy 
of it? 

Mr. Ro< kkfelikr, Jr. I have not a copy of the telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. 1 will try to state the substance. 

Mr. Roc kef ki 1.F.R, Jr. I recall the substance of It, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wu.sir. You saw' Ihe telegram, did you? 

Mr. Rock eke li kr, Jr. I did. [Here a paper wase handed to the witness.] 
This is copy of the telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. May I see it, please. I have not my copy with me. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This is not a copy of the telegram. This is a copy of n 
telegram — the copy of the telegram appears in a telegram which T sent at 
once to Mr. Welborn upon the receipt of that telegram from the commission. 

I telegraphed Air. Welborn at once, embodying that telegram in full, ami I re- 
ceived from Mr. Welborn a reply in regard to the matter which, if you care to 
have me read, I will read. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I don’t care for you to read it unless it Is your 
desire to read it. The point I am trjing to draw out is the fact, if it be a fact, 
that you have a way of personally avoiding all direct relations of all kinds to 
these more or less deplorable subjects whore life is lost or where there Is a 
charge of abuse of the law' and everything of that sort. In other words, my 
inquiry — and I wish to say this respectfully— -that I am inquiring whether or 
not you have all the power you say you have as a director and that >ou have a 
system of not taking the |iersonal resjMmsibility of these things, hut of saying, 
“we,” anil “our associates,” and referring disagreeable things to others nnd 
not coming in direct touch with them yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no policy in such matters, Air. Chairman. I 
undertake to deal with each case in the way that seems to me wise and best 
and most just. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the case where complaint was eu»r made 
to you by another citizen of this country working In one of your industries In 
which you were a stockholder or director, in which you wrote him a direct 
answer over your owm signature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I cun not recall receiving other such letters, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. Except those we have presented to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. No; the one you called my attention to in New York, 
and the other that I spoke of as having received. I do not say that 1 huve not, 
hut I can not recall having received other letters of thut kind. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, at any rate, you knew Mr. Hawkins, did you not? 

Mr. Rockkkller, Jr. I knew of Mr. Hawkins. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you knew of Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Hawkins sent a telegram — may I look at the telegram 
you have there? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And I will also look at the other matter, and If it will 
add to our record I will thank you to leave it. 

Mr. Rockehcller, Jr. Well, Mr. Hawkins's telegram is repeated in full in 
that telegram to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. May I look at the other telegram? I will not say whether 
1 will want it for the record or not. 

Mr. ItocKKFELiJfiR, Jr. Yes; it may be filed. It Is included in the telegram to 
Mr. Welborn. You will see the quotation. 

Chairman Walsii. I see the quotation. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T thought perhaps it was not marked. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you this telegram, which was addressed to 
myself as chairman of the commission while we were sitting in New York. 

“On November 8, 1013, a battle occurred” — 

This Is a telegram from Horace N. Hawkins to our commission — 

“near La Veta, Huerfano County, between mine guards of Oakdale Coal Co. 
and striking miners, resulting in death of three guards and chauffeur of auto- 
mobile in which guards had been riding. Company claims its men were 
ambushed; strikers claim they did not fire until guards attacked them. Murder 
charges against strikers removed here for trial und trials as begun January 4; 
on thut day the appearance was entered for the prosecution of Thomas II. 
Devine, the regular retained counsel of the O. F. & I. at Pueblo, Charles C. 
Hayden, for many years representalhe of said company in Huerfano County, 
ami Jesse G. Northeutt, the leading counsel for said company concerning strike 
matters. Mr. Rockefeller’s company owns no interest in Oakvlew property, 
but Is employing and paying attorneys who are openly conducting and con- 
trolling the prosecution, affidavits so charging filed January 4 have not been 
and will not 1 h» disputed. Detectives employed by C. F. & I. have been in 
attendance assisting said attorneys, including Walter Belk. of the Baldwin- 
Fell s strike-breaking agency, and JelT Farr, the C. F. & T. sheriff of Huerfano 
County. Large numbers of the nonunion employees of the Rockefeller Steel 
Plant are on jury list, and the Rockefeller attorneys-are striving to qualify 
them as Jurors notwithstanding the bitter feeling that has existed in numbers 
of other cases against the strikers growing out of the strike where alleged 
offenders are yet to he tried and in which neither Mr. Rockefeller’s company 
m*r his employees were concerned. Mr. Rockefeller’s attorneys have entered 
tlielr appearance, openly announced that they are going to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. I respectfully submit that Mr. Rockefeller should he asked if he known 
of these tilings and approves of them. Why should Mr. Rockefeller’s company, 
after the strike Is over, pay attorneys to prosecute men whose alleged offenses 
were not against cither the projxwty or employees of his company? Will not 
such conduct on the part of Mr. Rockefeller’s company, after the strike is over, 
tend to keep alive bitterness already aroused and render ineffective any pro- 
posed plans of conciliation? You are authorized to make public this message. 

Hokvck N. Hawkins. 

Attorney for Defendants. 

( will ask you now, Mr. Rockefeller, if it is not a fact that that telegram 
was Immediately transmitted to you at your office, 28 Broadway, New York, 
with a letter from myself stating that after conference with other members of 
the commission, we had concluded not to recall you to the witness stand, you 
having been on the witness stand for about three days, but you were asked 
to make whatever comment you wished to make upon that message, and if 
the only reply that any member of this commission or the commission as a 
whole ever received was a few r lines from Heydt, simply saying that In the 
absence of Mr. Rockefeller your telegram of such a date was received and 
signed by C. O. Heydt, secretary? That Is nil, so far ns the public knows, as 
to any action that you took upon the api>eal of Mr. Hawkins at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume, Mr. Chairman, that what I did, namely, to 
send that telegram at once to Mr. Welborn upon my return to the city, was the 
very best thing that I could do under the circumstances, I assumed that the 
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commission was desirous that I should make inquiry In regard to the facts. 
That I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What comment did you make on it to the commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly meant no discourtesy to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not mean that it«was discourteous, but I am trying 
to establish If it is a fact that you huve a way of not biking jiersonal responsi- 
bility for anything in connection with the Colorado Fuel & iron Co., and yon 
do it as a part of a policy, or intentionally? Now, you were asked to make 
comment, and yon never did make any public comment on it, or any comment 
to the commission. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The acknowledgment of the letter, Mr. Chairman, I 
think, is the only reply that was made to the commission, t assumed that the 
actiou I took would he the action which would meet with the approval of the 
commission and of the public. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assumed that the course which I pursued, would be 
the course which would meet with the approval of the commission nud the 
public. 

Chairman Walsh. That was a very definite charge, was it not, that your 
money was being used, or money of your company was l»eing used to do some- 
thing that you have condemned here on the witness stand, that Is, biking the 
part of private persons iu public prosecutions. You condemn that, don’t you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly tlo. 

Chairman Walsh. You have it In the paper here. Your attention was 
called to a specific case, ami you are director of that cowpuuy, and let me 
see If this is what you did : 

“New York, January SO, 1915 . 

“ J. F. Welborn, 

“President Colorado Fuel t C Iron Co., 

“ Boston Building , Denver, Colo, 

“Chairman Walsh has sent us a copy of telegram addressed to him” — 

And then you quote the telegram. That is all you said to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is all I said in the telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. Notwithstanding >011 thought it was wrong to do that, 
you would not even toll your own executive officer you thought it was wrong? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, you are Jumping to a conclusion. Mr. 
Wei m>rn was about to conic to New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. As soon as Mi*. Welborn rea< hod New York, which was 
a short time after this — lie was expecting to come to New York the llrst week 
in February but was delayed from day to day, because of certain matters that 
he had on hand — hut as soon as Mr. Welborn reached New York I discussed 
the matter very fully with him, as did others of my associates in their indi- 
vidual conferences with him, stating very clearly our disapjiroval of any such 
actions, and leaving no question in Mr. Welboru’s mind as to our attitude as 
to what we felt was right and just and should be done. Just as soon as I 
heard that the trial of Mr. Lawson was coining up, although I had stated and 
my associates had separately stated to Mr. Welborn so fully our views, and 
we had received his expression of opinion — just as soon as 1 heard of that — 

I think I was in the country at the time— I telephoned to one of my associates 
amt asked him 1o call Mr. Welborn up on the long-distance telephone at Denver 
and assure himself and myself that the views which we had expressed, wttli 
which Mr. Welborn agreed, were being carried out with reference to the trial 
of Mr. Lawson. Mr. Welborn assured us that the company, as I have stated 
to you, was taking no part in any way in the prosecution of the case, nor would 
it in the prosecution of any other cases. I huve read to you, iu my statement, 
a statement made by the attorney general of the State of Colorado, stating 
that that was the fact, and I have expressed without reserve my belief abso- 
lutely in principle that the administration of Justice should remain solely in 
the hands of the State, and my puriswe has always been to do everything 
within my power to see that that principle Is carried out. 

Chairman Walsh. Aud you urged that upon Mr. Welborn when he came to 
New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stated it very fully to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Aud Mr. Welborn agreed with you? TNo response. 1 And 
Mr. Welborn agreed with yon that it was the fair, right, aud proper thing 
to do? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall whether Mr. Wei bom agreed or not.' 

('ha inn tin Walhii. Hut when he went back, In the Lawson case, lie did not 
have the lawyers apf>ear In the case, so that he must have taken your opinion 
in the matter or agreed with yon? 

Mr. RocKkFhu.FR, Jr. lie certainly did agree with me. 

Chairman Wosh. As a matter of fact, don’t they always agree with you, no 
matter how mildly you put it — “ I would suggest, for instance, that perhaps It 
would be better for the cause of justice not to have Mr. Northcutt appear in 
case ” — that is not a command, but very pleasantly stated, but when you state 
it to one of the directors, you owning the stock and having a control in the 
board of directors, that this executive officer, who is also a director, usually 
does whatever you suggest? 

Mr. Rockkffm.fr, Jr. We have S out of the 11 members of the board of direc- 
tors who are representatives of our holdings — of my father’s holdings. 

Chairman Wm.sh. How many directors have you in New York, who live out- 
side of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The three directors that are the representatives of my 
father’s holdings are In New York — Mr. Murphy, Mr. Lee, and myself. 

Chairman Wm.sh. How many directors, regardless of your father’s holdings, 
live outside of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should lane to count them; there are those three, 
Mr. Gould, and an associate of bis, who until mently has been a director. 

Chairman Wusii. What Mr. Could? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. George Gould. 

Chairman Waikii. Are >ou interested with Mr. Gould In railroad properties — 
yourself and father? 

Mr. Kockkfku kr, Jr. You mean Inne we Imestmeiits In properties which his 
lamily have investments in? 

Chairman Wafsii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ko< kkfkft.fr, Jr. IV e have. 

Chairman Wmhii. And Mr. (build and his son Kingdon were directors? 

Mr. ItocK kffm.fr, .Tr. No, sir; lie was on the hoard until recently, when he 
resigned, and also a further represontathe of his interests, Mr. Jeffries, who 
lecently resigned. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Who else? 

Mr. Kockkfkllkr, ,lr. Mr. Ward. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is Mr. Ward? 

Mr. Kockkfku. K it, Jr. All of these matters were covered In my testimony In 
New York. Mr. Ward is the owner of some securities of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. and lives in New York, and Mr. McClement is another director living 
in New York. 

Chairman Wai.hh. I ha\e counted six, then. 

Mr. Kockkfeu.er, Jr. Yes, sir; >011 said a majority of the directors. 

Chairman Wafsii. You said you had three, and I am taking the directors out- 
side of Colorado. There are six outside of Colorado? 

Mr; Kockkfku kr, Jr. There are se\en directors outside of Colorado. 

Chairman Wm.sh. You have 11 directors altogether? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I think 11 or 13. 

Chairman Waish. So yourself and the Gould interests and Mr. McClement, 
whoever lie may represent — in other words, the eastern directors — could get to- 
gether at any time and outvote the Colorado end? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A majority of directors can always out vote the mi- 
nority. 

(Minimum Walsh. So you really had the potential power to control the whole 
situation, and tlie size of your investments made your Influence much greater 
than that of an ordinary director? 

Mr. Kockkfkllkb, Jr. That I stated in the paper which I read In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I am going to follow out the line of conduct 
now that was taken with reference to the situation, that you say was improper, 
and that Mr. Welborn then agreed with you was Improper, to act in that 
way 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, would you lie good enough to read, the 
reply? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir; I am going to read that. Imt I want to- get It 
< hronologically, and logically as well. 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. Mr. Chairman, pardon me; that will give the chrono- 
logical order, liecause those replies came in answer to the telegrams. 
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Chairman Walsh. How long after these telegrams came was it before Mr. 
Welborn got to your office in New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it weeks? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think in the next month, but I also stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Mr. Welborn’s coming was put off from day to day because of affairs 
that detained him. 

Chairman Walsh. I recall that very clearly. You sent the telegram contain- 
ing this complaint of Mr. Hawkins — you quoted it, without any comment wliat- 
soever — on January 30? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is the telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. You made no comment on It. hut simply sent the telegram 
that Mr. Hawkins sent to me to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I lmd the copy, I could tell. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say that you made no further comment in it except 
to say: “Chairman Walsh sent us the following telegram addressed to him.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a copy completely quoted In the telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. And you made no comment whatever. Here is what Mr. 
Welborn said: 

“Januvhy 31. 

“Answering your telegram Saturday. Prosecution of La Veta. Huerfano 
County, murder trial is being conducted under supervision of J. J. Hendrick, 
district attorney of that county. His affiliations tire with strikers. County 
commissioners of Huerfano County passed resolution authorizing Northcut, 
Hayden, and Devine to assist Hendrick in prosecution of La Veta case. 
Neither Northcutt nor Hayden was ever our attorney previous to strike. At 
the beginning of the strike the coal ojienitors jointly employed them to look 
after all matters relating to the strike. There are many indictments pending, 
growing out of violence during the strike, some relating to employe*** of one 
company and some to other companies. The coal operators conceive it to be 
their duty and they have been requested by the State authorities to assist in 
bringing to trial all persons who have participated in the atrocities connected 
with the strike. In taking tills course the operators are simply doing what in 
justice they owe to their employees who have boon subject <*d to all kinds of 
violence and to the wives and children of employees who were murdered at their 
regular working places. Attorney Devine is employed by coal operators in ease 
now on trial. Ho is in general practice at Pueblo, where be represents us locally, 
aud but a small portion of Ills time is devoted to our business. 

“ J. F. Welborn.” 

You did not answer that, did you? The incident stopped right there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. No, sir; I was expecting Mr. Welborn in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on February 3 Mr. Welborn wired you: 

“ .Ton v D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

“ ^6’ Broad ica if, Xcic York, .Y. Y.: 

“ Supplementing my telegram to you January 31. Mr. Hawkins, who has been 
and is defending the numerous persons indicted Tor violence or murder in con- 
nection with strike, lias been attorney for United Mine Workers’ organization 
for several years, and it is generrally understood that that organization Is 
paying him for his services, notwitstanding officers of the organization disclaim 
any connection whatever with the violence. 

“ J. F. Welborn.” 

Now, that is all the correspondence that passed betwmi you In reference to 
this until May 1, 1915, when we have a letter from Mr. Welborn Inclosing a 
copy of telegram as requested by your secretary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. No, sir; that is not all the correspondence. I have a 
letter that I would lie glad to read. If you will allow me. 

Chairman Walsh. May I see the letter first? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is a brief letter. 

Chairman Walsh. May I see it, pleas**? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I read it afterwards? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. This is a letter which, after Mr. Murphy bad the talk 
on the telephone with Mr. Welborn, to which I have referred 
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Chairman Walsh (interrupting), I sen* it is dated April the l&th> and I nin 

very much afraid I might break into the order in which I ant presenting this 

to you, and when wo get to that 

Mr. Rockkfklle r, Jr. You have already referred to the letter of May 4, and 
ski plied the chronological order. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 prefer not to read it now. I hare not read the letter, 
hut have merely referred to it ns the letter of May 6, and then I asked you If 
that was ail of the correspondence. You said it was not ; but I prefer not to rend 
this now, and didn’t read the other, and unless you make it a point that you 
desire to read it now and unless there is some compelling rensson for getting 
at the truth that this should he read now, I would prefer that you read it later. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You said that was all of the correspondence, and I 
said It was not, and I would like to read the letter now'. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless you Insist on it, I will ask you a few more ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not Insist; I request. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, I must respectfully decline the request. 

Mr. Rockfelleu, Jr. It will l>e noted In the record that you have declined? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; the stenographer takes down all of the pro- 
ceedings that are going on here, and we are all responsible for our actions, the 
witnesses, commissioners, and all. I am going to ask you this question again: 
You gave me the particular date on which Mr. Welborn came to New York, 
and you had this conversation with him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. ]>o you know between the date that Mr. Welborn came 
to New York, and April the 10th, the letter that you have just handed me, 
was written, that the trial of the La Vet a leaders had been concluded, that, 
notwithstanding the efforts of jour attorneys, these men were acquitted? That 
after that a now circuit or new judicial district was made, and a mail named 
Zancannelli was put on trial, and that the Zancannelli Jury hung, although he 
was tried before a gentleman acting as judge that was said to have appeared 
in other trials by your company as their attorney ; that the Zancannelli jury 
tiung, and the vote was 8 to 4 for acquittal, and another jury was taken 
up, at the request of your attorneys, from the streets, and not drawn from 
the wheel or the box, and that Zancannelli was thereupon convicted and sen- 
tenced for life, and that of that jury taken from the street to try the Znricun- 
nelll trial, there were ,88 of them left to go on the panel to try Lawson, selected 
by your attorneys partially? I>o you know those are facts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that they are facts, and the letter of 
Mr. Welborn stated that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. hud nothing whatever 
to do with the trial of Mr. Lawson. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, now, Mr. Rockefeller, I will be glad, If you 
care to do it, to have you read that letter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. (reading) : 

“ New York, April 10 . 

“Dear Mr. Wei horn: We. at this end. are all much gratified to learn from 
my telephone conversation with you on Saturday that the criminal prosecutions 
in Colorado are being conducted solely by the attorney general and the public 
prosecutors, and that no counsel in any way connected with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Oo. have appeared In the case or are taking any active part In the 
prosecution. We feel that this is the only correct policy. While the strike 
was going on, we Insisted that the preservation of order was a matter for the 
exclusive consideration of the public authorities, and we refused, against con- 
siderable pressure, to purchase immunity from criminal attacks by negotiations 
with persons who were making them or threatening them. The same principle, 
of course, applies to criminal prosecutions, and our feeling has been very strong 
that they also should be exclusively in the hands of the public authorities. As 
soon as private interests, whether individual or corporate, participate by pri- 
vate counsel in the prosecutions, the proceedings begin to take on an appear- 
ance of private vengeance rather than of the impartial administration of 
justice. While we of course appreciate that it is much easier for us in the 
East, who were not in the thick of the fight, to look at this matter in a de- 
tached and impersonal way, we feel sure that you will know that our position 
is not due to any lack of sympathy with officers ami men in Colorado, Whose 
lives have been imperiled and some of whose friends and comrades lost their 
lives in the struggle. We lum* felt very clear In our own minds that the 
restoration of normal conditions and the reestablishment of industrial peace 
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will come quicker if the matter of vindicating the law Is left wholly in the 
hands of the public authorities. We were therefore the more pleased to learn 
that you shared these views, and had already taken steps to see thut they 
were carried out so far, at least, as our company was concerned. 

“Y r ery truly, yours, 

“ Star J. Murphy/' 


May I ask for those oilier telegrams? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. I would like to have that letter, too. I want to nsk 
a question about it. 

1 will ask if that letter does not furnish an exemplification of how the real 
power in New York expresses itself? Here was a complaint from Ilawklns 
thut your paid men were pursuing a course which he afterwards said savored of 
private vengeance, and that you believed it. lie wired to you ami you received 
u confirmation, I take it, of Mr. Hawkins’s charge. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He wired to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. He wired to me, jos, and 1 sent it to you, and you sent it 
to him. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I sent it to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent it to Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You said Mr. Hawkins wired to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I was a little wrong there. Mr. Hawkins wired to 
me complaining of this attempt to take private vengeance. 1 transmitted the 
telegram to you, notwithstanding your feeling in the matter; you transmitted 
my telegram to Welborn without comment. Welborn wired back confirming 
wluit Mr. Hawkins lmd said about the employment of your private attorney 
in this prosecution. He wired you some additional information shortly there- 
after. they went on with the trial, and these men that were intended, or 
thut might have been made the victims of private vengeance, escaped, the jury 
acquitting them. Then Mr. Welborn comes to New York. He 1 ms justified 
all that in the telegram by saying this is a murder of those faithful employees, 
that “ We owe it to their families.” Then he sent another telegram stating that 
Hawkins was attorney for the United Mine Workers of America, and they dis- 
claimed violence in their justification. You say nothing in reply to that until 
he comes, and then you tell them what you think about this thiug, thut it 
looks like private vengeance, and then we get a letter on April 11 ) in which Mr. 
YVelhoru says to you — or then, to g*L it chronologically correct, Mr. Murphy 
telephones out to Mr. Welborn— but I left out one occurrence there. 

After these men escajied and after your conversation with Mr. Welborn, the 
trial of Zancanelli took place. Zaneunelli was tried for murder growing out 
of one of these strike matters, and tried before Mr. Crunhy Ilillyer us judge. 
He warn defended by Mr Horace Ilawklns. Mr. Xorthcutt and the other at- 
torneys, who wore at the trial and conviction of the La Yet a men, also appeared 
in the trial of ZancannelH. The jury hung eight to four. An order was made 
to bring in a special veuire of jurors right off the street, Thut veuire was 
brought in. Zancannelli was immediately put upon hi.> trial again, convicted, 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for life. Your attorneys all appeared in that 
case. They insisted uikhi selecting the jury in this way. The Judge permitted 
the jury to be selected in this maimer. Then there was a hunch of 33 of those 
jurymen held over to be used oil the 1151111*1 of John Lawson. John Law'son 
w r as put upon trial. He was the man that testified before this commission, aud 
you read his testimony, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Cliairmnu Walsh. You did not read Lawson’s testimony? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not bear it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chalrmau Walsh. I am going to ask you if it has not l>een communicated to 
you that for vigor of mind and terseness of expression ids testimony lias not 
been equaled by that of any person who has been placed on this witness stand, 
and his apparent truthfulness. You have heard that comment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not read in the papers that he was a remark- 
able type— did not the papers say a remarkable type of American citizen, and 
showed great intelligence aud apparent frankness in his testimony? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami you shook hands with him, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tee ; I had that opportunity. 
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Chairman Walhh. And you incited him to your office? 

Mr. Kockekelli-.b, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walmi. And he culled upon you at your office, did he not? 

Mr. HookkhvLlkk, Jr. He did. 

Clin Irani n Walhh. And he appeared to be a frank and intelligent man, did 
he not? 

Mr. Kocketellkk, Jr. He appeared to be both. 

Chairman W u.su. And you heard he was an American whose ancestry 
reached back two generations, or one generation at least? 

Mr. Hoc KKiKi.LKK, Jr. I did not take up with him the question of his ancestry. 

Chairman Wvlmi. llut he was a topical American, was he not. a clean 
looking man, and you gave out an Interview in which you said you were glad 
to moot these iieople, that they looked like a dean, high type of American 
citizens? 

Mr. Rocket kllkr, Jr. Are you quoting from that interview? 

Chairman Walsh, I am trying to quote from it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall passing any comment upon their personal 
appearance. 

Chairman W\i,sh. What did you think about Lawson, Just from your talk 
with him and his appearance? 

Mr. Rockkfkli.kk, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that I am called upon to 
express my opinion about Mr. Lawson or any of the other gentlemen who called 
upon me in a personal way. 

Chairman Wmsh. T >id lie appear to he an honest, frank, intelligent man? 

Mr. Ro< KKi Ki.LKK, J r. I do not feel that I am called upon to express an opin- 
ion. I had a very agreeable conference, purely informal, unofficial, with 
several of the labor leaders who were in New York at that time. 

Chairman W'tsii. I am speaking of Mr. Lawson. He was a big, healthy 
specimen of manhood, at any rate. 

Mr. Ko< kki-ki mt, Jr. I do not fool called upon to make any comments In 
regard to Mr. Lawson's jtcrsonnl appearance. 

('Imirman Walsh. At any rate, after Zaneannelli was convicted, the papers 
contained statements that John Lawson was going t«* he put on trial ami tried 
under the same circumstance*) that Zancanueill was tried. You saw that, did 
you not? 

Mr. Kockkkkli.br, Jr. As soon as T s«w any reference to the next trial going 
on, which was Mr. Lawson's, I took the steps l have outlined. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you, and 1 want to lead up to it, If I can, 
chronologically and as logically as possible. You saw in the paper that Lawson 
was going to lie tried under those circumstances, did you not? 

Mr. Rock kv r.i.i.Kii, Jr. I did not see it In the paper, hut I was told that ir ap- 
peared In the paper. 

Chairman W visit. Who told you? 

Mr. Kockkkklkkr, Jr. Mr. Murphy — that it appeared in the paper that Mr. 
Lawson’s trial was going on and at once. T asked Mr. Murphy to telephone, as 
1 have stated — but wait, Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement in regard 
to that. 

You have stated In regard to tills telegram Prom Mr. Welhorn to me that our 
attorneys were conducting the case. T want to call attention to the fact that 
it may be clear, Mr. Chairman, that it says: 

“ Prosecution of the La Yeta, Huerfano County, murder trial is being con- 
ducted under supervision of ,T. J. Hendrick, district attorney of that county. 
His affiliations are with strikers. County commissioners of Huerfano County 
passed resolutions authorizing Northeutt, Hayden, and Devine to assist Hen- 
driek in the La Vet a ease. Neither Northeutt nor Hayden was ever our 
attorney previous to strike. After the beginning of tin* strike the coal operators 
Jointly employed them to look after all matters relating to the strike.” 

They were employed Jointly during the strike, as this states— this Is my in- 
formation — to look after all matters in connection with the strike, and It was 
in that way that they happened to he employed, not by the fuel company, 
hut by the several companies that were acting Jointly at this time and in con- 
nection with this case. 

Chairman Walsh. So they were all combined together to prosecute Zhn- 
canuell! and these other men, were they — all the companies combined* to 
privately employ these men and pay them? 

Mr. Rocketellek, Jr. The statement is just as T have read It. 

Chulrnmn Walhh. Keud on ubout Devine, the locul man. 
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Mr. RocKEFEi.ua, Jr. (reading) : 

“There are many indictments pending, growing out of violence during the 
strike, some relating to employees of one company and some of the other com- 
panies. The coal operators conceive it to be their duty, and they have been 
requested by the State authorities, to assist in bringing to trial ail persons 
who have participated in the atrocities connected with the strike. In taking 
tills course the ojierutors are simply doing what in justice they owe to their 
employees, who have been subjected to all kinds of violence, and to the wives 
and children of employees who were murdered at their regular working places. 
Attorney Devine is employed by coal operators in case now on trial. He is in 
general practice at Pueblo, where he represents us locally, and but -a small 
portion of his time is devoted to our business.” 

Chulrmnn Walsh. The explanation you desire to make is that Mr. Hawkins 
Is not correct in Ills statement that these were your attorneys that you have 
been reading about. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The explanation I desire to make is that these three 
gentlemen referred to here were employed by the several companies or the 
several operators. 

Chairman Walsh. They were also the attorneys for your company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were employed by the se\ernl companies, of which 
we were one in the group. 

rhairmnn Walmi. Rut they were also your regular attorneys? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not understand so. 

rhairmnn Walsh. Was Devine? 

Mr. Ro< kki Li i ku, .1 r. That is the only man with reference to whom that 
statement is made. I simply wanted to make clear that those attorneys were 
employed by tin* several companies; that they had been employed during the 
strike for various matters growing out of the strike; that they were not em- 
ployed solely by our company. 

< Commissioner Weinstock. A point of information, Mr. Chairman. Will you, 
before going into that, explain further In connection with this telegram who 
iltese commissioners are that are referred to in there. 

Mr. Kockkmcj l.Hi, Jr. I do not know, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Wktnsiock. Will you read lhat part of the message again? 

Chairman Wu sir. They are referred to as county commissioners of Huerl’uno 
County. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please explain more about those commissioners 
and who they represent? 

Mr. Kuckkikli eh, Jr. My information is limited, too, Mr. Weinstock, to what 
Ihe telegram says, and it says “County commissioners of Huerfano County 
passed resolutions authorizing Northcutt, Hayden, and Devine to assist Hen- 
drick in prosecution of La Veta case.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the county commissioners are authorized 
officials of that county? 

Mr. Roc kekku.lk, Jr. That is what I assume from the telegram. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they authoriziMl the employment of these 
attorneys to assist the district attorney? 

Mr. Rockkhclj er, Jr. That is what the telegram states. 

Chairman Waish. Those are the same people referred to by Mr. Murphy in 
Ids letter when he says, “As soou as private interests, whether individual or 
corporate, participate by private counsel in the prosecutions, the proceedings 
begin to take on the appearance of private vengcnce rather than of the im- 
partial administration of Justice.” Those are the ones lie referred to, selected 
in that way? 

Mr. Roc klu.ller, Jr. He referred to the counsel employed by the various 
mining companies together. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are the men we are talking about now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very likely'. 

Chairman Walsh. I am getting down now to where the power j s< an d 
whether or not the power is really exercised by the New Yorkers instead of 
by their executive employees in Denver. Now, notwithstanding the conversation 
you had with Mr. Welborn, those same private counsel went out and prose- 
cuted Zaneannelll, and in the prosecution of Zancannelll they got a panel of 
38 jurors that was carried over for the prosecution of Lawson. Then it ap- 
peared in the papers that Lawson was about to be put on trial for his life, 
and that he was to be tried by Grant B. Hlllyer, who had been attorney for the 
Colorado Fuel &. Iron Co., and there were charges that the Jury was unfairly 
selected ; did you see the newspapers — did you see the newspaper accounts? 
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If,- TinrKFtrim Jr. I <li<l »ot see tlie newspaper accounts. 

vvMsh. I»i(l Mr. Murphy tell you what he saw In the papers? 

Mr. Jhit keisi u;u. Jr. Mr. Murphy told me he saw the trial of Lawson was 

^Cliufrnmn Walsh. Did lie tell you anything else lie saw In the papers about 
the trial of Joliu It. Lawson? 

Mr. llUL'KEFKLLEB, Jr. NO. 

Chairman W\i.sh . made you suspect, if you did not hear about the trial 

of the ZannmneW case, find v hat caused Mr. Murphy to suspect that if private 
counsel were employed the proceedings would begin to take on the appearance 
of private vengeance? 

Mr. Hockkikilkh, Jr. The first I knew of this thing being done was the 
telegram you sent me from Mr. Hawkins, and the action I took at once on that 
I explained In full , and my subsequent talk with Mr. Welborn I have referred 
to several times. 

Chairman Wvlsh. I assume Mr. Welborn agreed with the views then 
expressed ? 

Mr. Ito<’KEi‘ Ki.r.Kft, Jr. So far ns the company he was connected with was 
concerned ; but I wanted to take no chance that so far as I was concerned, as a 
director of the company, and there was any possibility of my influence living 
exerted, and I wanted to bo sure that Justice was being administered without 
Interference by the company to which I was related, and so I supplemented the 
talk with Mr. Welborn. So, as soon as I heard that another case was coming 
on, and the Lawson case was the next case, as 1 understood it, after the case 
referred to In this telegram — as soon as I heard of that case, I at once ar- 
ranged for Mr. Welborn to be called, and I telephoned, and after the talk Mr. 
Murphy hud with him I had it supplemented by that letter. I was taking 
every means f could to make assurance doubly sure that the company should 
not in any way interfere with tin* administration of justice. Tn other words, 
Just as soon as it came to my attention that interference with the processes 
of Justice was suspected even, T acted as I have stated, and have done every- 
thing I could to prevent a recurrence of such a thing iu the company In which 
I am Interested. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. coining back again to the question of your power, 
and the way it is being exorcised, I will go Imck to the question: after >ou saw 
that Mr. Lawson was going to he tried, Mr. Starr .T. Murphy went to l he 
telephone and telephoned to Mr. Welborn: that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Kockffeli.kk, Jr. Just as soon as 

Chairman Wh.sh (interrupting). Were you present? 

Mr. Itoi KEFKr.LKH, Jr. No. 

Chairman Wh.sh. Why didn’t yon go to the telephone? 

Mr. Kockki km.k. 11, Jr. That is a right I have to determine for myself, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Wnsn. Was it to keep out of what might be called a personal 
touch with any of these disagreeable details of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
such as hanging a man or sending him to the i*enitentlary for life, or the ques- 
tion of compensation of a man with his eyes out, or women whose husbands 
were killed: those disagreeable matters? Was it to keep from having a per- 
sonal contact with those things that you had Mr. Murphy do it? 

Mr. Rookki-ellku, Jr. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', did you get a telegram, following the conversation re- 
ferred to „ 


Mr. Rockkfkllkr, Jr. (Interrupting). A telegram? 

Chairman Walsh. No; a letter, which makes a complete record, which you 
kindly offered In evidence, and I w ill just read parts of it : 

“We at this end (New York] are all much gratified to learn from my tele- 
phone conversation with you on Saturday that the criminal prosecutions in 
Colorado are being conducted solely by the attorney general and the public 
prosecutors, and that no counsel in any way connected with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. have appeared In the case or are taking any active part in the 
prosecution.” 

Then I will skip down to another place: 

“As soon as private Interests, whether individual or corporate, participate 
by private counsel in the prosecutions the proceedings begin to take on the 
appearance of private vengeance rather than of the impartial administration 
of Justice.” 

Then there Is unother skip, and then I will read further: 
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“ We were therefore the more pleased to learn that you shared those views, 
and had already taken steps to see that they were carried out, so far at least 
as <mr company was concerned.** 

Now, Is not that a way you have of not giving orders, but holding the Influence 
that you have, that was well expressed In Mr. Bowers’s letter of May 13, 1913, 
where he says : “ It is well known that the Rockefeller interests are managing the 
affairs of the C. F, & I. Co.”? Is not that the way you exercise that power to call 
up and say, “That is merely suggestive,” and thinking out loud that way ; “ but 
I think it might savor of private vengeance if you had a special prosecutor” ; 
and, Mr. Rockefeller, wlw?n you were here a month or two ago you remember 
stated that to me, and then the man out In Colorado, who is only one of four 
or five, as against your seven or eight directors in New York, would say, “ Yes; 

I have been thinking that for some time myself ; In fact, I have taken steps not 
to have Mr. Northcutt actively in this case.” 

Now, does not that state what might he called a concrete case of the way 
you suggest your desires and the way the power possessed by the New York 
end is applied to the local officials? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think not, Mr. Chairman. It has been our custom in 
any business relations we have had responsibility for to appoint men of high 
character and ability to positions of responsibility. Men of that type are not 
in the habit of receiving dictation from even those who appoint them. Men of 
that type would not take dictation; it would not be desirable that men should 
go Into positions of such great responsibility, such as directors of great cor- 
lM>rntinns, that were not large enough to be given responsibility and then to 
be held to that responsibility; they to form the policies and conduct the busi- 
ness. I think when Mr. Bowers is on the stand, you will very likely see Quite 
plainly that Mr. Bowers, one of the gentlemen who was an officer of the com- 
pany at this time, is not the kind of a man who would take dictation, but the 
kind of a man who, from his experience, ability, and training la able to con- 
duct the business. 

Chairman Walsh. You expect ldm to get quite savage when he gets on the 
stand? 

Mr. Rockkfetler. Jr. I think it will be quite dear, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Bowers, ns Is Mr. Welborn, is competent to deal with situations of Importance. 

Chairman Walsh. Why would yon telephone out there all the way from New 
York about this situation where it might appear that your company was seek- 
ing private vengeance if you already hud had a talk with him and he was a 
man of such strong character that he would not be dictated to and told you 
what he was going to do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I continue? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I interrupted you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That has been the way the business has l>ecn con- 
ducted, to appoint men and leave to them the responsibility of immediate 
action. Now, I think no better demonstration of the fact that the method which 
you impute to our office of dictating power is Incorrectly suggested 

Chairman Walsh. I should say transmitting it. 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. (continuing). Is contained in the 10 suggestions which 
made a part of the paper which I read at the outset of my investigation; 10 
suggestions made by our office to the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
during the strike. I have not counted, ns between those suggestions, but my 
guess offhand is that the minority were adopted and the majority rejected. 
That will indicate to you the attitude toward suggestions from our office, and 
that they are not adopted unless they coincide with the judgment a ml opinion 
as to what Is wise of the officers on the ground who are conducting affairs 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. I*et us see if that indicates that to me. Suppose when 
you sent out those 10 suggestions they wrote back and gave certain statements 
as to what they thought the line of conduct ought to be, and that such state- 
ments were strictly in line with the continuing profits of your company, we 
will say, and that you followed that with n letter telling them that, their letter 
was received and you would hack up to the very end any suggestion that they 
made; would you not simply be transmuting the power, but nevertheless hav- 
ing a record that eould be produced any place from which it could not be 
gathered whether or not you had transmitted power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T see no connection between the remarks you have 
just made and the statements I made In regard to those suggestions, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Olmlrimm Wai.kh. At tills point we will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, the commission at 12.30 o’clock p. m., of this Saturday, May 
22, 1015, adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AKfKB RECESS — 2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. T noticed in one of your publications. Mr. Rockefeller, 
that you had stilted you were making efforts to establish peace or maintain 
pence In Colorado, and that you were having the cooperation of certain union- 
labor leaders or certain union men in your efforts. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rock kfkli.eb, Jr. I do not recall the statement, Mr. Chairman. If you 
will point it out 

Chairman \V vlsh. It is not in a letter. It was in a newspaper statement. 
Did you write your own newspaper statements, or were they dictated, or were 
they written by some one else? 

Mr. Rockkkki lkr, Jr. I assume the responsibility for everything that was 
sent out In my name. 

Chairman Wm.sh. You assume the responsibility, but you do not seem to re- 
member one that was published very shortly. Did you dictate it to anyone, or 
was it dictated by you. or did some one else write it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume the responsibility for everything that was 
sent out in my name. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Did Mr. Ivy Let' write the newspaper interviews purport- 
ing to come from you? 

Mr. Rockkkki t.f.r, Jr. T have answered the question. 

Chairman Wwsir. Do you assume the responsibility for that? 

Mr. Rock kkki.i kr, Jr. For everything that goes out in my name. 

Chairman Wm.su. I am asking for the fact. Did you write it? 

Mr. Rockkkki i kr, Jr. I have covered the situation. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman W m.sh. You do not core to go any further? 

Mr. Rockkkki t.kr. Jr. 1 do not. I do not think it is necessary 

Chairman Wm.sh. I want to say. In fairness to you, that T nm going to 
assume that the interviews were not written by you. hut were written by Mr. 
Ivy Tah*, and that you assumed the responsibility thetefor. 

Mr. Rockkkki, i kr, Jr. It is not an Inference that the premises Justify. 

Chairman Waish. Very good ; but that is the one T shall have to draw unless 
I can get a direct answer. Do you recall an Interview in which you said yon 
were having the cooperation of labor loaders in Colorado in establishing peace? 

Mr. Rockkfk.t.lkk, Jr. I do not recall it. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Are you having the cooperation of labor leaders In Colo- 
rado in establishing peace? 

Mr. Rockkkki r Kit. Jr. As T have stated. T have had interviews with several 
of the labor leaders in Now York, and I think they would feel as T feel, that, 
although the point of view which they might have and the point of view which 
I might have would he different, our purpose was the same. Our method of 
accomplishing it might he different, hut our purpose, namely, to improve the 
conditions generally and to improve the situation for the workers, was the 
same. 

Chairman W\ftw. You think you and Mr. Lawson to-dny would have similar 
views as to Ihe establishment of peace in Colorado, he being under conviction of 
life Imprisonment in the penitentiary and you on the stand in Washington? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Mr. Chairman. I do not assume for a moment that the 
question Is meant to ho put in such a way. hut it Is referring so closely to 
matters that are now before the courts that I prefer to make no answer to that 
question other than the answer which I gave yesterday in n carefully prepared 
statement, and any other questions of a similar character T should be obliged 
to refer to tin* same answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write that answer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I take the responsibility for that entire answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write it. or did somebody write It for you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tt is not a matter that T think is materia!. 

Chairman Watsh. Did Mr. Ld> write it? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I have no further answer to give. 

Chairman Walsh. He is smiling. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So are you. 

Chairman Walsh. And he looks proud. * 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So do you. *> 

Chairman Walsh. I am smiling because I thought I caught him smiling ta 
such a knowing way that perhaps I could get you to state just who did write 
that answer. Did Mr. Lee write It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no further information to give on that point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Name the labor leaders who are cooperating with you In 
Colorado to establish and maintain peace. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have staled, Mr. Chairman, the point with reference 
to the labor leaders whom I have met. I have no knowledge of their actions 
other than what was stated to me at the time of the meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. I know the labor leaders as the ones who appeared before 
our commission, and I do not believe 1 know any of them or saw any of them 
before; blit I will leave them out of this question — that is, those who culled 
upon you and whom I know by seeing. Are there any other labor leaders you 
have consulted or referred to in Colorado other than those that waited upon 
you or met with you in New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the disposition lias been shown by all 
those in Colorado to cooperate, not only labor leaders, but others, in improving 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know they are getting up a procession to march 
through the streets of Denver and protest against what they say is the activity 
of tiie Rockefeller interests in the eiforts to convict these men out there; that 
that meeting is called by the citizenship of Denver for next Sunday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the labor leaders who are cooperating with you In 
Denver those labor men who are furnished you by the Raid win-Felts Detec- 
tive Agoney ? 

Mr. Ko< kef ELLER, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the cooperation to which you refer, is 
limited to two things — the exchange of 'views informally which I had with cer- 
tain labor lenders in New York, mid my general observations from information 
which conies to me from various sources that the labor people and employers 
and people generally in Colorado are cooperating toward the bringing about of 
letter conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut my question was, have you now in your pay, through 
the lialdw in-Felts Detective Agency, any laboring men that are In unions? 

Mr. Hot kf.i filler, .Jr. 1 do not know of any Raldwin-Folts men who are In 
the employ of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman \\ vlmi. 1>o you recall a letter that Mr. Rowers wrote to you to- 
ward the close of his service in Colorado, which wound up substantially with 
saying, “ We will now go forward in the campaign of DIG for an open simp?’' 

Mr. Kockkfki lf;r. Jr. I do not recall that, hut it is entirely probable that that 
statement is in there. 

Chairman Walsh. This is dated April 7, 11)14, and you testitied before the 
congressional committee. You recehcd a letter from Mr. Rowers which con- 
cludes with this paragraph — and 1 will only read the one paragraph, because 
it covers what 1 want to ask about: 

•• 1 can not put into words my satisfaction, I will say boundless delight, wlthg#/ 
y our magnificent and unshaken stand for principle, whatever the cost may be. 
Now for an aggressive warfare to 1010 and beyond for the open shop. 

*• Sincerely, yours, 


L. M. Rowers. ” 


Are you now engaged in the warfare for an open shop? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am engaged in no warfare, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Following that now, you started what you called a union 
educational campaign, did you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Rid you not submit in a letter to Mr. lA?e certain things 
that you wanted published, and you said in connection with the Colorado situa- 
tion as well us with your union educational campaign? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stated very clearly yesterday, Mr. Chairman, Just 
the nature of that suggestion with reference to union campaign. 1 also stated 
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that the suggestion, which was one of many suggestions that paxattl between 
us whs never acted upo/l. 

gOhalwibn Walsh. When did you abandon your idea of a union educational 
ounpaign? 

Mr. Ii<x‘KEKKLUEB, Jr. I never had it definitely fixed. It was simply one among 
other ideas. 

l Chairman Walsh. It was just ah idea at the time you wrote the letter? 

* Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask if it is not a fact that jou did abandon your 
union educational campaign at the time it became disclosed, after the question 
was put up to Mr. Welhorn and after he refused to answer and submitted it 
to counsel, and then stated that Ivy Lee was the man sending out those bulle- 
tins. Was not that the time you abandoned the idea of having a union edu- 
calonal campaign? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There w as no ]>ossible connection between the two, 
and, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to abandon what you have never entered 
uinm. The campaign was never entered upon; therefore it could never be 
abandoned. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you get tlu* idea with reference to tiie time 
you wrote tiie letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume the letter would suggest quite accurately. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you abandon the idea? 

^ Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. That is all l recall alumt the ldeii. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jou abandon it as soon ns you wrote the letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Newer had it except as a thought that I expressed 
nt that* I me In that way. 

Chairman Wu.su. Did not Mr. Lee understand that >ou were in a union 
educational campaign? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I have suited that we were not in any 
union educational campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut when you told him the material was for use in the 
urtitni educational campaign, did >»n afterward tel! Mr. Lee that was only an 
idea and you didn't propose it to 1 h» carried out, or did y • »u tell Mr. Lee about 
it afterwards? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I lie fads appear in the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. You just stand on the letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I stand on the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if there is a later letter to that, referring to that 
union educational campaign, what would you say about that? 

Mr. Rockf.fei.i.ku, Jr. I would say it was a later letter 

Chairman Walsh. A later letter on It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was a further word. 

Olmlrmun Walsh. If there was a later letter, tin- union educational enm- 
pngin continued a little longer? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. It was newer undertaken. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut the idea of the union educational campaign was .still 
In your mind, was it? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 don’t know. 
j Chairman Walsh. Later on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 don't recall, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. An open shop, ns defined by Mr. Rowers, and as acted 
upon by your company, is this: In Sunrise, Wyo.. if a man comes into a nonunion 
tamp and is found out to be a union man lie is put out of the camp; you know 
that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is not my idea of an open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if that is the way your business is con- 
ducted in Sunrise, Wyo.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know how it is conducted there as distin- 
guished from other places. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask If your practice has been this, that you 
engaged spies that went into the unions, also into your mines pretending to be 
miners haviug no connection with your company and being loyal union men, 
and that they told your officers the names of the men that talked about joining 
unions, and they were immediately told to go up the canon, which meant to 
leave the camp? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a question tiie officers would have to answer; 
I am not able to. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you read Mr. Wei born’s testimony taken In Denver, 

In which he said It had been the practice of the dRmpany for years to hire 
detectives, who pretended to be regular miners, to get into the uniomnand gii'e 
them the names of agitators, and they were discharged then from the oenrhfct 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I read the testimony, but I do not recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. You read all of the testimony of Mr. Bowers? * A 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not know that Mr. Bowers had testitied. $ 

Chairman Walsh. I mean Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I read part of it; I think possibly all. * 

Chair mu n Walsh. Did you read that testimony where lie said it had been 
the custom to hire spies for years? ... T 

Mr. Rockefelleb. Jr. If I read it all, I did; but I do not recall whether I 

rend it completely or not. „ J . .. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the fact, if it is a fact, tltat that was the 

practice of your company? 

Mr. Rockefeller,* Jr. I didn't know it to be u fact. ... . ,. . 

Chairman Walsh. Do you krnnv now that your company hired spies that 
nretendiMl to bo regular union men for the l>urposo of giving information to the 
executive olRcers of jour company, on which they acted and discharged the 

"‘wr. Ito.KKiKU-KK. .Tv. If that Is stated in Mr. Welborn's testimony, and I 
1 -prnl nil of it. 1 lim'd, have known it; but I don’t m*all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the sort of open shop that Mr. Bowers was start* 
ing the campaign for 1013 and beyond? 

Mr. Kockeikllkr, Jr. Mr. Bowers can answer that. * . 

Chairman Waish. Wliat kind of a campaign did you then lane m himji? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My Idea of an oihui shop is a shop where men are ein- 
ployed who are members of the organization or not members, each man em- 

* >l C ha 1 rmu n * W a l s j i . And the union iihmi are allowed freely to Join the 

Mr. Rocke* eller, Jr. The question of whellicr a man is a member of, the 
union or not, In the ojien shop, would not prevent Ins employment as loBjr as 
he was efficient and as long ns the nonunion men are given the same privilege. 

Chairman Walsh. And the same privilege of joining the nnUm-wou d you 
demand that prisilege for the nonunion man, too? ihat is, that lie should not 
onlv have the right to work in the mines, but Join the union if lie saw fit? 

Air Rot M fitli.kr, Jr. A man 1ms a right to Join a union if he sees fit. 

Chairman Walsh. But would you Inviuic his right and discharge him fm 

eX Mr ^loricEiEMmt, Jr. If I was personally In charge, I should not. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is a right that n man has, and that right was in- 
vadHl bv v«ur executive officers, and you, as a director of the company, you 
would call' his attention to that, that he was invading the right of an Ameihun 

Clt Mr“R0CKEFELi er, Jr. I would take whatever steps I thought were necessary. 
Chairman Waj.sh. I)id you ever take any step? ,. 

Mr Rockffeiier Jr I don't recall that I ever have in that direction. 
Chairman Walsii. I will say that there are some other questions that I 
have to ask you, Mr. Rockefeller; but they are more or less of a formal natunv 
and I will refer them to our department of research, and they will com mu n entfj^ 

Ti » prefer to stay here and comp. etc my testl- 

imrnv in nublic Ever since this investigation has been going on— .some six « 
raony in pul n( r tl ■ , rv< i mve j M , eu before the public, and there should be a 

-C when^ flSlIy end. , I 7«'«> P refcr to —in - the 

stHiul Indefinitely until the examination is finished. . . 

r lirmn W m sii That Is not convenient at (Ids time for the commission, 
mil I will sa.v in view of the fact that you have attended for a number of 
if vou feel that these questions ought not to be asked, and will indient . 
St' i wi» take it up w»h the commission, ami, ns fur as my vote is personally 
concerned, I will exense you from answering. 

Ch'airm On^Vin"’ you lm“' here a number of days, and 

rnn h lZt Mr Bowers declared in this letter that there was a campaign to 
^ H ioiu hevond for uu open shop. The commission has been given 
^e° Ulmom X ' *"f tl,e%lorndo Fuel & Iron Oo„ deemed 
to heThe o^n "hop In addition, that we have had this letter ami other letters 
that I am quite sure — I will not stop to get them now— that indicate that you 
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are carrying on a union educational campaign pow. Don't you knort tbat your 
foundation has started an Inquiry into industrial relations generally, and we 
have been informed that Mr. King , who is here present, has spent a lot of 
time in Colorado, and in view of those facts, as far as m.v agreement to call 
you in the organization of our public hearing is concerned, I deemed that you 
represented, probably, the largest investors in this company, and a director in 
I, tills company; that you might be called the principal side of the labor con- 
troversy. And I am now going to ask you this question : Do you realise, or Is 
it a fact, thut with vast power great responsibility would always abide? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That with vast power 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). With vast power great responsibility 
should always abide? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have always recognized fully the responsi- 
bility that rests upon me. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mind the fact that on account of the many con- 
cerns in which yourself and father have stocks and bonds, on account of the 
vast number of industries In which you are interested, that you possess a power, 
a potential power, and an influence, (‘specially over those that are associated 
with you In business, much greater In extent than an ordinary stockholder or 
director? 

Mr. Rockf.fet.lkr, .Tr. I stated in the statement which I read to the commis- 
sion in New York that I recognized the power of the large stockholder was out 
of proportion to the exact amount of his stock, and that it necessarily was great. 

1 recognize that fact. 

Chairman Walsh. And the mere fact that conditions should go on in (Colo- 
rado without your protest might lead these gentlemen, like Mr. Rowers, to be- 
lieve that was your will, and therefore you wore morally responsible, at least, 
for everything that took place in Colorado, leaving aside for the present the 
particular instances to which attention has been called? 

Mr. Rockkfei i er, Jr. I have undertaken to discharge my responsibility to the 
fullest of my ability. If I have failed it is not because of my desire not to do 
what is right, but because of the weakness of human nature, to which we are 
all subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not believe that the fact that you did not put any 
arresting hand upon the situation at any time, before Ludlow or afterwards, 
might he taken by these gentlemen to believe that It \vas your desire that that 
should go on, and that therefore it did go on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. These gentlemen were operating as they thought wise, 
and did wlmt their judgment prompted. They knew I was free to express iny 
opinion, and I have expressed my opinion; they have acted on it when they 
saw fit and have declined to act on It when they did not see fit. They knew I 
had the right, as a stockholder, if 1 felt they were not performing their duty In 
the way that 1 1 bought was right, that T had the right to use any influence as a 
stockholder to replace them, und that right I would have u*«l if I had thought 
It was necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you are speaking as an ordinary stockholder, hut. in 
view of the vast influence that you have on account of the industries over which 
you have potential control, weren’t you in a different position than the ordinary 
^stockholder? 

*** Mr. Rockkfeli er, Jr. I am speaking of my responsibilities as I see them, in 
view of the position in which 1 am placed. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, l want to ask you just one more question. Mr. Wel- 
born is president of that company, isn’t he? 

Mr. Rockefeller,. Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And he was the dimt representative, the executive repre- 
sentative, and the highest one, of your company in the field in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. During the strike. Mr. Chairman, and until the end of 
this last year Mr. Rowers, who was the chairman of the boards, was the ranking 
ofilcer. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut before that time he was the president of your com- 
pany. and after Mr. Bovvers left he was in complete control, so far as rank was 
concerned ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was. 

Chairman Walsh. Now he is a man. you say. of high intelligence, of fine per- 
ception, und you believe a good and kind-hearted man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe so, absolutely. 
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BOCKByBttBE 15TOEBE8TS IS COLOBADO. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe so, absolutely. Now, .then, at least 4,600 of 
your hitherto faithful employees went on strike against conditions in your 
industry in Colorado ; they went out to live in tents in the canyons of Colorado. 
There was suffering and there was privation growing out of that difficulty. 
Many men were killed. Some of the men who were discharging their duties 
believed in every instance, I have no doubt, .that they were rendering a very 
high service to the State, acting as an arm of the* military power. There 
wore many men killed, believing, whether right or wrong,* that they were 
lighting for existence and better conditions for other men. Women and 
children were suffocated and their flesh burned off their bones. Chil- 
dren were shot through the head. The people of Colorado were ar- 
rayed against each other. The governor, whom we have heard spoken of 
contemptuously as “ our little cowboy goternor,” and who was said to have been 
whipped into line; delegations were sent to the East to expose, as they said, the 
conditions in Colorado; people who took one side were denounced as detainers 
of the fuir State of Colorado. People on both sides had their lives threatened. 
The governor of the State declared publicly that civil government had broken 
down in Colorado. I mention a few of the standing out marked events of the 
strife In Colorado. Now*. I want to call your attention to the fact that after Lud- 
low, after the killings, after all I have stated to you and many other things had 
transpired, if you did not receive a letter from Mr. Welboru, this man of line 
jierceptions ami a man of kind heart, in which he said : 

“ I appreciate very much your expressions concerning my personal welfure. 
My health has newer been better than during the past year, and I am lmrdiy 
conscious of tiny struin. The knowledge Unit we have jour confidence ami 
support makes everything else easy.” 

That is, all the deaths uud all the disgrace and everything was easy to him, 
and In* felt no strain. Does that suggest to you that you have a vast influence 
over that of the ordinary stockholder, over the men connected with you in these 
industries, and that jou ought to raise jour voice in protest if human beluga 
were being mistreated? 

Mr. liocKEi'KLLO, Jr. I see no connection whatever between the letter and the 
statement jou make. 

Chairman Walsh. You may now examine, Mr. Weinstoek. 

Commissioner Wein stock. There was read into the record this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, some extracts from the report of the Commissioner of Labor for 
1905, .elating to the labor disturbances in Colorado. For the full information 
of the commission, l want to ha\e this also included in the record 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstoek, jou may read anj thing into the record 
you please that 

Commissioner Wkinskhk. Well, this is in mt.v close relationship to that 
which was developed. This appears on page 1540 of the rei>ort. It reads; 

“Mr. Mitchell held a conference” — 

“Mr. Mitchell ” refers, I take It, to President Mitchell, of the miners’ union — 

“Mr. .Mitchell held a conference with (Jov. Peabody in the latter’s ollice in 
the State capltol on December 6. Mr. Mitchell refused to discuss the confer- 
ence, but the governor, being interviewed, said : 

“ * The conference was \erj pleasant, although it was not productive of results. 
At its conclusion President Mitchell stated that so far as he could see there 
was no immediate probability of a settlement of the strike. 

“ 4 Our conference began by Mr. Mitchell reciting the different aspects of the 
situation, and the causes tlmt led to the strike, the eight-hour day, the mining 
of 2,400 pounds of coal for a ton, and the issuance of scrip. He stated that the 
union had furnished transportation to 1,300 or 1,400 strikers to other Helds, 
where they secured employment; also that over 3,000 strikers who had money 
had paid their own transijortutiun and had gone to work In other fields. The 
remainder are being provided with strike benefits us called for — single men, $5 
per week; married men, $8. Mr. Mitchell declared that ids organization would 
furnish the strikers with food, clothing, and shelter as long as the strike 
should last, or until they could be transported to other fields. 

44 ‘ In turn, 1 told him that I would protect the i»eople with the same jealous 
rare as he had said he would look after his mem I called his attention to the 
geographical location of (’olormlo, and the absolute necessity of having coal, 
and that I would see to it that it Is produced if enough laboring men can be 
found to mine It. I told him his men might remain in idleness as long as 
lie cured to board aud clothe them, provided they obeyed the law uud committed 
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no act of violence. As soon, however, as they Interfere with the men who care 
to work, that moment I will interfere with the troops and grant protection to 
those who care to work. I told him that I drew no distinction between organ- 
ized and unorganized labor. Neither did I intend going into the merits or 
demerits of the controversy, but that any individual desiring to labor would 
have absolute and certain protection. 

44 4 1 further called his attention to the fact that I had declared qualified 
martial law in Teller County, and that I intended doing the same in every 
county of the State, if necessary, to bring criminals to trial and justice. I 
told him if criminals could prove their innocence in civil courts they might go 
free, but if I could later produce evidence I would have them rearrested and 
send every One of them to the penitentiary. 

*“I also told him that if there was anything I could do within the scope 
of my duty to bring alwmt an early settlement, I would lend my influence in 
that direction. But I give him to understand that I would not undertake to 
arbitrate the question at issue, as that is a matter concerning employer and 
employee, ami not the general public. Mr. Mitchell expressed himself as well 
satisfied with my statement, and said he hud no criticism to make in regard to 
my proposed action in t lie matter.’ ” 

Now, on page 841, the following appears: 

44 The first, cases of assault during the strike of coal miners took place in Bas 
Animas County on December 7. In the forenoon Marshal Milton Hlghtowar 
was superintending the tearing down some the shanties of the Victor Fuel 
Co. at Hastings, in which some of the miners hud formerly lived. lie was set 
upon by a mob of Italian women, one of whom struck him with a clever, nearly 
severing one of his ears from his head. 

44 Thomas Jennings, an employee of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and a 
brother of the siqmr intern lent of the company’s mine at Bervvitul. had conducted 
several parties of men from Berwind to ITimoro He was conducting a party 
of four on the afternoon of December 7, when they were fired upon by several 
unmasked men. None of ihem was hit b> the build ^ but one of the mules 
drawing the wagon in which they rode was killed.” 

And on page 8.72 the following appears: 

“An open letter to W. It. Fairley and Chris, hums: 

“Answering jour communication wldHi appears in the daily papers in this 
State, addressed to the public In general — 

“We admit, as jou have staled, that ‘live mouths have now elapsed with 
nothing but turmoil and vexation of spirit in the hearts and minds of business 
men and citizens in every walk of life.’ We admit, also, as stated, the result 
is 4 manifest, not only to the coal companies involved, but business men also, 
who have been deprived of their only source of revenue as a result of this 
strike,* We also Indorse heartily jour statement that the public in general, ill 
its broadest sense, Is ‘entitled to ro< dvo due consideration in all affairs of such 
vital inqvortHiice to them, regardless of the source from which all this trouble 
has orlgniated. We further udmit, as you state, ‘there has been, and is at 
present a large amount of money being expended on both sides,’ and that the 
burden of expense to maintain the strike has, by the advent of the militia, been 
transferred from the coal companies to the taxpayers of the whole State, and 
that, ns you suggest, it is 4 a question that offers plenty of food for thought,’ 

“We fail to find anything in the above citation of facts and conditions which 
are commendable or greatly to your credit. Fp to this time we have remained 
neutral. We have given you a free hand to correct the conditions of which you 
complain, and in return you have flatly boasted your determination to make 
the business conditions of this community as nearly unbearable as to force the 
people to Interfere in your behalf. 

“ The miners, in whom you profess so deep an interest, privately advise ns of 
their desire to return to work, to be protected from the paid emissaries whom 
you have placed over them in control. And we now take this opportunity of 
serving notice on you of our intention, from this time on, as you have it, *to 
receive due consideration in all affaire of such vital importance * from the 
source from which it emanated. 

44 We are tired of you. Your misguided followers are tired of you and your 
methods, and we respectfully request you to withdraw' from the county, to the 
end that we may speedily repair the injuries we are sustaining, ami have sus- 
tained, cm your account. We feel that from now on we will be pardoned If we 
pursue in the future a i ml icy of self-protection which will be as aggressive as in 
the past it 1ms been lenient,” 
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Chairman Walsh. Who is that from? 

Commissioner W kin stock, “Muny taxpayers and citizens.” 

Chairman Walsh. Does that give any place that it is from? 

Commissioner Wein stock. “The following communication appeared in tlie 
Trinidad Chronicle-News of April 5.” Gov. Peabody, interviewed on April 20, 
said : 

“I have made no attempt to settle tlds strike, except thnt 1 tried to arrange 
a meeting between the operators and the miners, ami the ojierutora refused to 
attend. Previous to that time, when Mr. Mitehell came to Denver, last 
December, he had been greatly misinformed by his agents here as to the true 
situation. However he took the word of these agents without further investi- 
gation. It has not been my loudness to settle this strike; my only duty lias 
been to maintain law and order in this State. 

“ I told Mr. Mitchell at that time that if he wished to keep Ids men in idle- 
ness in Colorado he was at liberty to do so, as long as they should conduct 
themselves in a peaceable manner, but if they did not then 4 would have to lie 
military interference. Mr. Mitchell asked me to keep the soldiers out, but 
said that if conditions should warrant such a move lie would be one of the 
first to sign a petition for them to be sent to the scene of tin* disturbance. 

“The whole matter 1ms worked itself out exactly as I told Mr. Mitchell it 
would. I see no reason why I should take the wofd of Wardjon, Hartolli, 
and “Mother” Jones against the word of civil authorities, senators, mayors, 
and reputable citizens genera ll,\ as to when or when not to call oat the 
militia. I sent the troops into the disturbed districts with only one purpose 
in view, that of maintaining law ami on lor. That has boon mj position ail 
along, and that is where 1 stand to-day. 

“Go\. l'hvwom.” 

In the discussion this morning, Mr. Rockefeller, a hypothetical question 
was put to a oil, and J am not altogether sure that I clearly and distinctly 
understood your attitude. The question was put to you if a sheriff, disguised 
ns a burglar, should attempt to enter your house, and to hold a pistol, as it 
were, to your head, would you yield or would ><m resist. Now, I understood, 
in substance, that your answer was as follows — and let me make sure that 1 
did understand it correctly — il' he came to you as a burglar jou would treat 
him as a burglar, and If he came as a sheriff you would treat him as a 
sheriff; that if In* came in the name of tin* law, you would respond in the 
name of the law ami oiler no resistance, but if lie came ns an everyday burglar 
jou would treat bun as an everyday burglar. Am I right? 

Mr. UoeKKFKLLkU, Jr. That was, in substance, my thought, but I expressed 
it a little differently. 

Commissioner Wjmxsiock. Did I enloh the spirit of your answer? 

Mr. IIockkfkllkr, Jr. Yes ; that f would alwajs treat the representative of 
the law with the respect that was due to a representative of the law, unless, 
as I stated, the extreme case arose where immediate death was liable to 
occur unless a person were to take Immediate action. I stated that such 
action could only be justified under such circumstances such that one would 
feel that before a court of justice one’s i>ositioii would be defended. 

Commissioner Wktwstock. I gather then that you are in harmony with the 
attitude of Dr. Goodnow, president of Johns Hopkins University, who testified 
on that point, when the question was put to him : 

“Commissioner W linstock. Taking a concrete case. Doctor, taking the 
case, let us see what your counsel in the matter would lead to. The governor 
ordered out the militia in connection with some coal strike that took place 
in Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony there as to the cause and 
effect. The National Guardsmen maintain that they fought in self-defense ; 
that they were first attacked by the strikers. The strikers deny that, and 
claim that the initiative was taken on the part of the National Guardsmen, 
which led to riot. Let us assume, for the puii>oso of our Illustration and for 
the purpose of our analysis, that the workers are correct in their statement, 
and that the militia did take the initiative, and did abuse their power, aud 
did harass and fire upon Innocent people. Your advice and counsel under 
those circumstances to the worker is, take the result? Yield for the time 
being; do not attempt to take the short cut and get Immediate redress, but 
recognize the existing authorities and abide by their demand? I^et your 
remedy come by use of the ballot, see to it that the commander in chief that 
Is responsible for this is either recalled, under your recall law-, or is con- 
demned by public sentiment and not reelected V Do I follow jou? 
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“Dr. Goon now. Yes, sir; It seems to me that any other advice is going to 
lead to anarchy. It seems to me that the fundamental proposition you have to 
start with Is that we must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such 
thing legally as right to restrain the constituted authorities. The right of 
revolution or violence or anything of that sort We must us civilized men 
adopt that Idea or else there is no peace for our Government 

“ Commissioner Wkinstock. In other words, the short cut to the remedy must 
be condemned V 

“ I)r. Goodnow. Yes, sir ; as I look at it. 

“ Commissioner Wkinstock. Ami that it is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancied injuries temporarily than to have chaos prevail? 

“ 1 M*. Goodnow. Certainly. One of the many troubles seems to be the work- 
ers in the country inner will gain anything by any such tiling as organized 
violence. The iieople as a whole condemn it, and they can do very much better 
by presenting their case as forcibly as it can be to the courts, where that Is 
possible, or to the public as a whole.” 

Are you in harmony with that position? 

Mr. Uockkficm.kk, Jr. I am. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I took it upon myself, Mr. Rockefeller, to send you 
a letter this morning, which I desire to read into the record now, which read as 

follows : 

Washington, D. C., May 22, 1915. 

Mr. John D. Rockki klijsr, Jr. 


Df.au Sir: It has boon the uniform practice of this commission to give wit- 
nesses advance copies of the questions to he asked in order that the witness 
may come fully prepared to make answer. It has not been the practice of in- 
dividual commissioners to do this, because the Individual commissioners could 
not anticipate the questions which they as individuals are likely to ask. 

I 11 your case, however, you have been on the witness stand often enough 
and long enough to make clear in my mind just the questions among others 
which 1 shall consider it essential to ask. In order to save your time and the 
time of the commission, I am therefore taking it upon myself to inclose an ad- 
vance copy of the preliminary statement 1 shall make when my turn comes 
to question you. This statement as you note, presents, as I see it, the three 
prime issues involved in the controversy. Having noted that you carry with 
you a great mass of material, I trust that the intervening time may be suffi- 
cient to enable you to have in readiness such part of it for submission to the 
commission as will bear directly on the points touched upon in the inclosure, 
mid that you will also state which of your witnesses who have been asked to 
attend this hearing <mi give further light on these same points. 

Yours, very truly, 


Harris Wkinstock, Commissioner. 


Now, this is my statement, and before proceeding with my questions I w T ant 
brielly to review the situation as I see it. This commission sat between 25 
and 80 days in actual hearings, including the time spent in Denver, New York, 
mid Washington, D. (\, Investigating the Colorado coal strikes, and endeavoring 
to timl the underlying causes and to locate the responsibility for the great loss 
of life and projierty in that Commonwealth. The cost to the Nation for such 
Colorado investigations through tills commission, I should say, has been much 
over $10,000. There ims accumulated a great mass of testimony, much of It 
more or less unavoidably lioiicssential to the vital points at issue. 

What I have been able in brief to get out of it all is that the strikers hih1 
their sympathizers make these three specific charges: 

(</) That at no time after the strike could they get a hearing at the hands 
of the operators. 

t b ) That the civil and judicial machinery for obtaining such justice as the 
law affords was in the hands of the operators and not available to the strikers. 

(r) That the operators through their agents were the first to resort to 
violence and that all the violence which followed was defensive on the part of 
the strikers and not offensive. 

If these three charges have been established then it must he plain that the 
responsibility for the unfortunate happenings in Colorado must clearly be laid 
at the door of the operators and I he strikers are entitled to all support and the 
sympathy of the American ptwiple. 

Despite the volumes of testimony that have accumulated in the hands of the 
commission In this case, much of It is so befogged and so beclouded, the contra- 
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dictions are so pronounced, there is so much evidence of bitterness and ill will 
on both sides of the controversy that the Impartial, fair-minded investigator, 
such as 1 hope I am, finds himself in a mental maze and more or less at seft. 

Speaking for myself, I have entered this Colorado investigation without any . 
preconceived judgment or prejudices. Not any of the participants on either 
side were known to me. I, for one, have absolutely no object other than to 
find the truth, wherever the truth may be; and. speaking for this commission 
as a whole, it is neither for nor against any witness ; it is for the facts, what- 


ever the facts may be. 

It is In tills spirit, and this spirit alone, then, that in order to crystallize the 
issues and reduce them to their prime essentials 1 ask you specifically to make 
whatever auswer you are able to make to the throe foregoing charges. 

If you can show that an opportunity was afforded the strikers at some stage 
of the dispute to get a hearing in the presence of the representatives of the 
operators; if you can show that the strikers had not exhausted their constitu- 
tional rights to get justice before resorting to violence; if >ou can show that 
the strikers and not the operators or the authorities were the first to commit 
acts of violence in defiance of law, then these three charges made against the 
operators must, to m> mind, full to the ground, and the burden ot responsibility 
for all the consequential casualties and loss of property must then, as I see it, 
he nlaced at tin* door of the strikers. , , „ 

Now, before asking you to reply to these statements, Mr. Rockefeller, I want 
to ask, did jou reeei\e a < opy of the questions that were to he put to you by 
this commission Indore you came here? , . 

Mr. Rot KKi-D.i hit, .lr. I have neu*r received any questions in advance of 
coining before this tommissioii. 

Commissioner Wunsiock. Jr has bran the uniform practice ta fur i sh .-v..ry 
Witness with ml, mice copies, so they could come here prepared IntelliM ntlj to 
answer questions; and if none was furnished in your case, there mas have 
been sonic mistake about that, which I am sure our chairman will at lids time 

l "'< dm'iriimii W' ai'.s'ii. I will be ulad. it 1 can keep the witness hire. I will ex- 
plain bv stating vou were entirely mistaken about the facts. 

Commissioner \\ ei.nnhk k. Perhaps ] am; 1 will Ih‘ glad to he corrected. 
Chairman Walsh. I have been compelled, and you know the duty 1ms been 
nlnml i me C he of her commissioners, to arrange with the stuff for these 
l.earhlgs lour duties and responsibilities elsewhere have kept you away from 
the minutia of attending to these hearings. Mr. Rockefeller was notified by 
i t r „,. u , \ rxx York of the New York hearing, and a communication was ad- 
llressed to^ him asking him to come, ami he gaxe the public notice through the 
liewspiipers showing that lie knew lie was to he examined on these letters I 
will not at tms time stop to tell you what 1 would like to say, hut as soon as 
Mr Rockefeller is excused I will place Mr. Manly upon the stand, and lie will 
advise vou as tow hat lias boon done with .eferenco to other witnesses. I arn 
sininlv su\ing that, with very few exceptions, every witness has apiienml upon 
this stand just as Mr. Rockefeller has, and the labor witnesses whom you 
heard testify and whom you examined, and P™l*rlv 

way. were not notified in advance, any more than Mi. Rockett Ilti, as to wnat 

^^Mnindtshmer Vkixstoctl I was under tin* impression that our witnesses, 
M1 i P i,,!*! been furnished with the questions asked. 

\ pv, airman Waisii You are mistaken, and that is because you have not given 
a t tenHom^n id were 1 1 ot asked to give attention, to the details of these matters 

th * r ^^nmlr eI \ViiNST(KK What led me to believe that was the fact that 
Commissioner \\ el • witnesses. '* You have been furnished with 

r X of A a i ill * t hey" wou id* answer them in rotation as they 

ThaT conveyed to me the bleu that it was the uniform practice of 

'''rhah-nam 'wai hh It was not. That was only done In a very few instances, 
U .,V fl oTmieslho”' were put after a witness got here and In many instances 
wannsl to go into matters outside of the scope of the hearing, and I ordered the 
omstions to bo prepared and submitted to those witnesses to be followed. Of 
irladlv Ktren you that informatlon-it Is available here- 

^l^n^'S^-That explanation Is entirely satisfactory. Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I adjust one word? Is It true that with the sum- 
mons I have received in both instances there have been several general ques- 
tions stated, but I supposed the question which you directed to me was as to 
whether the s|>ecilic questions which the examining officer was to ask on the 
* stand had been presented. Those questions, as Mr. Walsh says, have not in 
any instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you claim all the questions have been presented to any 
witness, Mr. Welnstook? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. No; not all. Rut the primal questions have been 
submit ted, liecuum* we always digressed upon them and took very wide latitudes. 
Chairman Walsh. That was not done in this cast'. 

Commissioner W kin stock. The explanation is entirely satisfactory, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Clmirinan Wai.hh. Thank you, Mr. Welnstock. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you proceed to answer this statement in your 
own way, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask you, Mr. Welnstock, in regard to question A, 
where you say “ the strikers and their sympathizers’* — “ What I have l>een able, 
in brief, to get out of all this is that tJie strikers and their sympathizers made 
these three specific charges.” 

Commissioner Welnstock. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .f r. Do you mean men working in the mines, and who 
struck, or the representatives of the unions? 

Commissioner Wkinmtolk. I take it the representatives of the union. 

Mr. Rockeh-.li.kh, Jr. 1 a^k liecnuse the ropiv*-s*ntnti\<*s of tin* unions, so far 
as I know, have not met in coiiforeme with the oiierators; Imt ttie striking 
miners — as I understand it, the striking miners were present at the Handing 
called by Gov. Ammons on No\ ember l!t>. where tiiey un*i three of the operators, 
with the governor, and discussed the situation. Brielly, it is referred to in a 
telegrum from a number of the operators to I>r. Foster, under date of May t, 
which telegram Mr. Welhorn supplied in tin* correspondence, and which says: 

“In connection with and. as supplementing the oiK'ratoiV telegram to jou 
last night, permit us to call your attention to the fact that on November 2d last, 
in the governor’s office, a conference was held between three of the operators 
and representatives of their former employees then on strike.” 

Tluit Is the only conference 1 know of where the representatives were present. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Then it is not a filet, Irom tin* answer just made, 
Mr. Rockefeller, that the operators, from start to finish, had absolutely refused 
to meet with any representatives of the striking miners? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can only speak definitely with reference to the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., and they linu* always been ready, and always are ready, 
to meet with their men or with the representatives whom their men may elect — 
men working in their mines. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Can \ou tell us what was the result of this con- 
ference you spoke of? You sa> there was a conference at the office of Gov. 
Ammons, at which there was present three representatives of the striking 
miners, three operators, and the governor? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you know what was the outcome of that 
gathering? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. T’luivc not the telegram which covers it. bul my recol- 
lection was all of the points of difference, other than the recognition of the 
union, were covered by a suggestion made by Gov. Ammons, which he recom- 
mended to the representatives of the striking miners and to the representatives 
of the operators. The operators subsequently, in n letter, accepted the gov- 
ernor’s recommendations. The representative's of the striking miners did not 
accept them. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And the result of the conference, then, was hil? 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I understand It. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And due to the fact that— have you the date, Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes, sir: the date of the telegram that I spoke of Is 
May 1, in which it is referred to, but the conference was held on November 2ft. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. November 26, and the strike was declared on 
September 23? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It took effect, as I understand, on September 23. 
Commissioner Weinsiock. And this was about two months after the strike? 
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Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

ooerators^vereVilline hi .If ™' ,terence f,,iM beetuue. while the 
operators w l i‘iug to abide by the decision, the workers were not? 

air. luK-'KKlYLLEU, Jr, The oik* valors expvvHsiHl m \vv\Uok Vo the governor 
u\elr wllUngness to adopt the suggestions, and the workers or the representa- 
tives ot the miners were vmwilUng to adopt the suggestions. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Take up the second part. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As to whether “the civil and judicial macidnerv for 
obtaining such justice as the law affords was in the hands of the operators 
and not available to the strikers,” I am not in position to state, Mr. Welnatock. 
I have understood testimony lias been offered on both sides. I think the fact 
Is that the election which took place in Colorado in the full, turning out as It 
dkl, without regard to party lines, would iudicate that the ballot is still power- 
ful in that Slate to repre>ont the will of the jieople. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What changes— so far as you are acquaints! with 
the political conditions there, Mr. Rockefeller— wlmt did that election mean in 
effect, the last State election? 


Mr. Rockkfkli.kk, Jr. It meant the election of a governor by a large majority 
who, as I am informed, whom the people of the Stale believed, would maintain 
tlie law of the State, and the reflection of an attorney general who had evi- 
dently proven satisfactory to tlie people of the State In his previous term of 
office. 


Commissioner W kin stock. Are both of those officers of the same political 
party? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think they are of two political parties. 

Commissioner Wkinntoc k. Then it was not, so to speak, u party victory? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The election was without regard to party lines. 

Commissioner Wkixstock, il was known previously that the governor was 
of another political party than the previous governor? What is the answer to 
the third, Mr. Rockefeller, that the oi>erators, through their agents, were tlio 
first to resort to violence, and all the violence that followed was defensive on 
the part of the strikers and not offensive? 

Mr. Ro< keffti.kr, Jr. I naturally regret. Mr. Weinstock, now that these are 
all matters of tin* past, to r* v oj>en a question of where the blame may lx» said 
to properly rest in regard to the beginning of the struggle, but the information, 
since you asked the question, tlie information that I have is that the beginning 
of violence was on the part of the strikers, when one of the camp marshals 
was killed. 

Commissioner Wfjnstock. Are you familiar with the date and place, can you 
specify? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In a letter of September 20 to me from Mr. 
Rowers, which has bt»cn plated on file with tlie commission. Mr. Rowers says 
that one of our marshals, who was one of the best men in our employ, was 
deliliorutely shot by C.reeks when he undertook to stop them from tearing down 
a bridge. That, as I understand, was tlie first act of violence in the strike. 

Commis.simier Wkinhtock. Then summing up your answers to the three 
propositions, as I gather, it is as follows: That it is not true, at no time after 
the strike, could the strikers get a hearing at the hands of the operators, be- 
cause you points! out on November 26 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (Interrupting). November 26. 

Commissioner Wkixstock (continuing). There was a conference held in the 
office of the governor of Colorado at which were present three representatives 
of the striking miners, three representatives of the operators, and tluit the gov- 
ernor submitted what was. in his judgment, a fair proposition to both sides, 
and that the operators were willing to accept it, but that the strikers rejected 
it; and, second, you point to the la^t election In Colorado as showing that, 
majority rules, and that the people have actually the kind of government and 
officers they want; and, third 

Chairman W^lhh. What is your answer 1o that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Weinsteek has correctly given my answer. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. And in answer to the third point, which reads 
that the operators, through their agents, were the first to resort to violence, 
and the violence that followed w as defensive on the part of the strikers and 
not offensive, bv the citing of that circumstance, which, to the best of your 
knowledge and belief, was the first act of violence that occurred after the 
strike was declared, and it was an Instance where a representative of the mine 
ownets had been assaulted? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Had killed a camp marshal. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A public official. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not say killed ; I don’t know whether he was 
killed or not; but this says deliberately shot. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If I remember rightly I was informed, as a mem- 
ber of the commission, aud I am not sure that my Information Is correct, if I 
am in error I am sure you will correct me, that sometime after the New York 
January hearing, the commission came into jiossessiou of certain correspond* 
ence that you had withheld from the commission? Will you state the facts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That we had withheld? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know what you mean unless it is — I think I 
can explain that. I was asked on the stand at New York for certain correspond- 
ence, and I was asked for other Information. I directed my office to secure and 
send to the commission the Information as askecl for. Within the last, couple 
of weeks one of the members of the office force, to whom the matter had been 
referred, came to me ami said that from a further examination of the files 
there had been discovered an envelope in which certain letters were filed, which 
I had taken to Washington at (he time of the hearing before the congressional 
commission last April. Those letters I had myself placed in that envelope. They 
were letters in regard to conditions in Colorado. That envelope when I re- 
turned to New York had been filed separately, instead of the letters being put 
into the general files. Through this accident, therefore, those letters, which 
were properly included In the request by the commission, were not forwarded 
with the others, but immediately that they turned up, the man in the office who 
had had charge of the matter, had copies made and sent them at once to the 
commission, writing a loiter explaining the cause of the error, and apologizing 
for his oversight in t lie matter. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The question of mine accidents was touched upon 
by the commission ttds morning, Mr. Rockefeller. Is there such a thing as a 
State report, or does your company keep reports of the number of accidents 
which have occurred in the mines in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not answer definitely, Mr. Welnstocb, but I 
assume there must be a State report. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. Do you know as a matter of fact, Mr. Rockefeller, 
whether the number of accidents in the mining company in which you are in- 
terested are greater or less than the other coal companies in the State of Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know from definite knowledge. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is that information available, do you know? 

Mr. Rockkfkelkr, Jr. I would think it could be ascertained from the officers 
of the company. My impression has always been that the number of accidents, 
taken the year as a whole, was less than in other mining camps. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, Was less in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Uockef kllf:r, Jr. Yes, sir; that Is my impression; but I would not like 
to state it as a fact. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think that this also lias been brought out in 
the testimony, that so long as the National Guards, who were called out in 
Colorado during the strike, did not permit so-called strike breakers to enter 
the mine there was no trouble; that the violence began when the National 
Guards of Colorado permitted the so-called strike breaker* to enter the mines 
and to take the jobs vacated by the strikers. Now, can you tell us whether 
the Federal troops, when sent there by the Federal authorities, did or did not 
protect nonunion workers brought into the mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understand that the Federal troops protected any 
worker in the mines. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then the Federal troops did precisely what the 
State troops did — that is, they protected all workers whether or no they were 
unionized or nonunion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is what I have understood. I have no reason 
to think otherwise. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The chairman calls my attention to the fact that 
he was under the Impression that the order was Issued, I think, by the Presi- 
dent, that the protection should be limited to the men living in Colorado, but 
if . my memory serves me right, I am under the impression that that order was 
modified, and that there was no limitation put upon the protection of the 
workers. Have you uuy information on that point? 
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Mr. Rockefeller Jr. My recollection was that men who applied at the min- 
ing camps were to be put to work, but the men who applied at the Denver olllce 
would not be sent down to the various mining camps. That is the only restrict 
tion that I recall, Mr. Weinstock ; but I couldn’t speak from a definite knowl- 
edge on that subject. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a question or two. I believe, though, that I said we 
would let you leave at 3 o’clock, and I believe I will. You may be excused now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Thank you, very much. May I before leaving hand you 
two telegrams which have been received to-day, unsolicited, one from .1. F. Wel- 
born and one from W. W. Wilson, which you may put in the record if you see 
fit. I have copies made of the originals, and if you will allow me to keep the 
originals I will leave the copies with you. 

Chairman Walsh. I thank you. You will be excused. 

I would like to make a little statement in the record, by agreement with Mr. 
Weinstock, so that there will be no misunderstanding on tiie question that arose 
on the opening question by Mr. Weinstock to Mr. Rockefeller. It is to this 
effect, that public hearings of the Commission on Industrial Relations are man- 
aged by a subcommittee, called n committee on public hearings, of which Mr. 
Weinstock is not a member. When that committee was created the members 
of the commission were all Invited, all notified that they should give all of the 
time they possibly could to attendance upon that committee, and to get up the 
plans and details of the public hearings, and that the chairman repeatedly 
urged upon the members of the commission, including Mr. Weinstock, that they 
should attend the committee on public hearings and give nil the time they pos- 
sibly could from their other affairs to the management of the details of these 
public hearings, the suggestions to witnesses, the summoning of witnesses, and 
the topics on which the witnesses were to bo examined. 

That is a statement made, of course, by agreement. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IVY I. LEE. 

Chairman W vlsu. I might make the announcement that tlie^e hearings will 
have to be continued oxer into next \\<*ck, and therefore there will be no further 
witness called this afternoon. Mr. Lee will he Hie last witness. 

Your full name, 1 believe, is Ixy L. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You reside in the city of New York now? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sn. And you have appeared before Ibis commission before? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And have given jour employment and jour history up to 
this time In a general way? 

Mr. Lee. I have. 

Chairman Waj.su. 1 ant going to address your attention to some particular 
questions, Mr. Lee. In a letter of June 10, 1014. from Mr. John I). Rockefeller, 
jr., to you, Mr. Rockefeller writes as follows: 

** Several points in my memorandum, however, could well even more appropri- 
ately be used In the letter from Gov. Ammons to President Wilson, which you 
are proposing to prepare as soon as the major’s memorandum readies you, 
Which I hope will he very shortly.” 

Again, on June 11. 1014, you wrote Mr. John 1). Rockefeller, jr. : 

“ I am inclined to think that at the moment the best tiling we can do would 
he to give the letter from Gov. Ammons to President Wilson our attention, and 
I hope that we can accomplish something very soon.” 

On July 2, 1914, the letter submitted here — the copy of the letter — shows that 
you wrote to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, .lr.. as follows: 

“With reference to the letter for Gov. Ammons, I am not entirely satisfied 
with the draft I prepared, and I am making certain amendments to It. I sent 
out a draft for discussion, but will get it into shape in a day or so, and then send 
yon a copy of it. The idea — and it is a difficult Idea to execute — is to prepare 
a very brief statement of the case which will command public attention rather 
than to make any very comprehensive statement of the situation.” 

Do you recall those quotations as having been contained in those letters? 

Mr. Lee. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. The major referred to in the first letter, I understand, is 
Maj. Boughton — Maj. Edward C. Boughton? 

^8819° — S. Doc. 4J5. 64-1— vol 9 45 
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Mr, Lkk. Edward J. Houghton, I think/ 

Chairman Walsh. Edward J. Houghton? 

Mr. Luc. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And Maj. Edward J. Houghton was a major In the Colo- 
rado Militia? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He wag the advocate general who presided over the mili- 
tary court at Trinidud that dealt with the strikers that were brought before 
him? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou have learned that since you have Ixvn in this pub- 
licity business, have you not? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall having that fact in my mind. Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was there not much written in the so-called “facts’* In 
regard to the struggle for Industrial freedom about MaJ. Houghton and his mili- 
tary court? 

Mr. Lee. I do not doubt the fact, but I do not recall it in my mind at the 
moment 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall now that Muj. Houghton was advocate 
general and presides! over the military court? 

Mr. Lee. All I know of MaJ. Houghton is that he vv.is advocate general of 
Colorado. What lie did I do not know. 

Clutirinan Walsh. l>id you not read the report more than once made by the 
military commission presided o\er by Gen. Houghton, with reference to the 
Ludlow massacre? 

Mr. IiKK. Is that the general pamphlet reimrt that va^ made by the militia? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; It was a report made by the military commission. 

Mr. Lee. I rend a report. 

Chairman Waikh. It was the milllary commission consisting of MaJ. Edward 
J. Houghton, Cup!. Hanks, and ('apt. van (’1m*. 

Mr. Llk. I read a report. I do not. know whether that is the one you have 
In mind or not. 

Chairman Wu.su. When did you first meet .Mai. Houghton? 

Ml*. Lee. I met him in New York. I do not recall the exact date. It was 
some time around the middle of .Line. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, now, Mr. Rockefeller's first letter to jnu is dated 
June 10. It says: 

“Several points in my memorandum, however, could well even more properly 
ho used In the letter from Gov. Amnions to President Wilson, which you are pro- 
mising to prepare as soon as the major's memorandum reaches pm, winch I 
ho|>e will be very shortly.” 

Was there n letter designed to he sent b> Gov. Amnions to President Wilson 
before you saw MaJ. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. 1 can tell you what happened. Mr. Greene, of Mr. Rockefeller's 
office, saw Maj. Houghton 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Mr. Greene? ? 

Mr. Lee. ITe was one of Mr. Rockefeller's staff. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he also a director at that time of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You took his pi: we, I lMdleve? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. Mr. Greene told me that Maj. Houghton was in New York 
representing the governor, and that the governor had been very much con- 
cerned over the misunderstanding which prevailed in the East concerning 
various phases of the strike situation. He said thn! Maj. Houghton wits ex- 
tremely anxious to get suggestions ns to how the facts might l>e brought more 
adequately to public attention, and it was through Mr. Greene that I made the 
first suggestion to Maj. Houghton that it might l>e a good idea if the governor 
of Colorado Slum hi write a letter to the President of the United States, and also 
to the governors of the other States, setting forth the situation as he saw It. 

Chairman Walsh. You made that suggestion to whom? 

Mr. Lie. I made that suggestion to Muj. Houghton through Mr. Greene before 
I met Maj. Houghton. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was Maj. Houghton when you had this conversation 
with Mr. Greene, if you know? 

Mr. Lkk, I do not know, i thiuk he was In New York. 
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Chairman Walsh. He was In the oily of New York when yon hail this talk 
with Mr. Greene V 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Lee. Then Mr. Greene, I think, gave that suggestion to MaJ. Iiongh ton, 
and Maj. Boughton told Mr. Greene — so Mr. Greene told me — that he did not 
know how the governor would regard such a suggestion, but that lie, Maj. 
Boughton, would be glad to consider it if I would prepare any concrete illus- 
tration of the ldeu I had in ndiul as to the kind of letter which might Ik* 
written, and which would do good. In order to get the governor's Ideas 

Chairman Walsh. Be good for whom? 

Mr. Lee. For the general cause. 

Chairman Walsh. Not for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.V 

Mr. Lee. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. Mr. Chairman, no less than other 
coal companies in this situation, and also the State of Colorado, had been ac- 
cused of practically equipping a private army, and that was, we all felt, a 
reflection on the State as well as the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Wore you a resident of the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Lek. Was I? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had vou out been in Colorado up to that time? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; so it was felt, in the common Interest, that that point 
should he cleared up, and that was a point about which Maj. Boughton was 
very keen, and he said the governor was very keen- -that that misunderstand- 
ing should not exist. Therefore, I made tin* suggestion to Maj. Boughtou, 
through Mr. Greene, and I had word from Mr. Greene that Maj. Boughton 
would send the memorandum of the points we had in mind to Gov. Amnions, 
the governor of Colorado. Some days after that I met Maj. Boughton 

Chairman Wviml How many da.\s after? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, but about it week, I should think. Maj. Boughtou 
went over the situation with me and told me how utterly ineffective lie had 
found any efforts he could devise to produce a lietler understanding in the Fust 
of things in Colorado. He told me then that i>erhaps it would be better to Issue 
an open statement to the American p<*op!e on tin* subject, such a statement to 
be issued by the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that, in lefercnce to that first conversation 
with Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Lee. I think within n week I do ik-i ivmll the exact dates, ft made no 
special Impression on my mind, because ii was the kind of suggestion tlmt is 
constantly being made to men in public and private life to take up. 

Chairman Wai.sii. To governors? 

Mr. Lee. To governors and to high offiuals in public life generally. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, to have the publicity men of corporations draft 
letters? 

Mr. Lee. To have private citizens suggest 

Chairman Walsh (inter]w>dngL You were doing this as a private citizen? 

Mr. Lee. I was doing this — certainly, as a private citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. Not as publicity agent for the Colorado Fuel &. Iron Co ? 

Mr. Lee. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; go abend 

Mr. Lee. But I would have done it Jum a< promptly In that capacity. I make 
no apology for the suggestion. It so happen-, that the* suggestion was not cur- 
ried out. It was submitted to Maj. Boughton. A draft of the memorandum 
was prepared and sent to him for his consideration, and Maj. Boughton has 
since told me that he went no further with the suggestion, Tl\e suggestion was 
not acted upon. But I in>M that tlie suggestion was a perfectly proper one, 
and under similar circumstances I would muke it again. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is customary. I believe you say, to do that? 

Mr. Lee. It is customary for private citizens in all ranks of life to make 
suggestions to public officials. 

Chairman Walsh, Would you have made that suggestion to Maj. Boughton 
or to Mr. Greene to be conveyed to Maj. Boughton if >tm lind not been work- 
ing for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. or for Mr. Rockefeller, I believe? 

Mr. Lee. Very likely I would not. I probably would not have come In con- 
tact with him. If I had come in contact with him as a private citizen and as 
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a friend, and If he hud asked me, I would have made him any suggestions that 
occurred to me in the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you see Maj. Bough ton to find out what became 
of the draft and memorandum which you had made for the governor? 

Mr. Lkk. I saw Maj. Boughton for a few moments when I was in Colorado 
last August. I do not know whether the subject was mentioned then or not, but 
I also saw him in New York a few weeks ago, since this statement of yours 
appeared in the press, and since Mr. Rockefeller made his answer to that 
statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write it for him? 

Mr. Lee. Mr, Chairman, that is a confidential matter between Mr. Rockefeller 
and myself. 

Chairman Wat.sh, You wrote it for him, didn’t you, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. I decline to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. On what ground? 

Mr. Lee. On the ground that it has nothing to do with industrial relations. 

Chairman Walsh. Then* is nothing about it that would tend to incriminate 
you or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Lee. Of course not. It is simply a confidential matter between Mr. 
Rockefeller and myself concerning which I feel Mr. Rockefeller is the only 
person empowered to speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe if I would give you briefly my view, probably you 
would have a different opinion. An attempt is being made by this commis- 
sion to fix the actual responsibility for industrial conditions In Colorado and 
elsewhere, and Mr. Rockefeller, being a director and possessing the vastly 
greater Influence which be enjoys or possesses on account of the extent of his 
Investment, is being considered as one of the factors, if not the largest factor, 
in the employing situation so far as the employers are concerned; and in at- 
tempting to fix that responsibility it had occurred to me that It is very important 
to know whether the action taken by Mr. Rockefeller is really his action and the 
statements made by him are really his statements, or yours, for instance. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, as to that I can only tell you that I have never known 
u man to he more careful and more conscientious and more painstaking about 
scrutinizing every line that went out over his name, whether he wrote it or 
whether somebody else assisted in writing it or not. I have had more or less 
experience with such matters, ami l nevt r knew of a man in his class doing 
that. Any statement Mr. Rockefeller makes to the public you may be sure he 
has gone over it with a fine-tooth comb. 

Chairman Walsh, lie likewise thinks very well of you, and has stated it, Mr. 
Lee. Rut my point was that in fixing the actual responsibility we would like 
to know whether the statement is Mr. Rockefeller’s or some one else’s. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Rockefeller has stat<sl as clearly ns words can state that every 
statement he puts out is his statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you decline to answer the question. I will put It to 
you plainly. Is It not a fact that the statement read to this commission as a 
preliminary statement by Mr. Rockefeller was written by you and not by Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. As Mr. Rockefeller has answered that question himself, I will say 
that it was written by him. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, that he dictated it to a stenographer? 

Mr. Lkk. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you If this statement with reference to the pro- 
posed letter from Gov. Ammons to the President, which was published in the 
newspapers ns the statement of John D. Rockefeller, jr., was not In reality 
written by you and not by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. Let me get clearly just what you mean? What statement do you 
refer to? 

Chairman Wat.sh. The statement published in the newspapers with refer- 
ence to the drafting of a letter for Gov. Amnions to be sent to the President, 
and perhaps the governors of other States. 

Mr. Lee. Do you mean Mr. Rockefeller’s published statement? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lkk. That was his statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It written by you? 

Mr. Lee. I decline to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. We will pass that question for the present. The matter of 
compelling or attempting to compel you to answer that question will be taken 
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op at a later date by the commission, and If we conclude to do it, we will Issue a 
process hereafter. 

Mr. Lek. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that if the commission as a commission 
decides that they would like to have that question answered, I have no doubt 
Mr. Rockefeller would be willing to let me answer it. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose we were to do that, how would you get into com- 
munication with Mr. Rockefeller? 

Sir. Lee. I think he has left the city for the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well; we will take the mutter up later. 

Mr. Lee. Personally I have not the slightest objection to answering it, but I 
do not believe that In my confidential relation to Air. Rockefeller I have a right 
to answer It without his permission. 

Chairman Walsh. We will take it up later, hut we may forego the question 
as not being of sufficient importance. 

Would you be kind enough to show me the memorandum which Mr. Rocke- 
feller referred to in his letter of June 10. which ho said lie thought could well 
even more appropriately he used in the letter to (iov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. That was supplied to you by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought he took it back, because 1 tried to find It and 
could not find it. 

Mr. Lee. It was a clipping from the New York Times, ] would he glad to 
get you another copy. 

Chairman Walsh. I think possibly I can get it. You got Hint memorandum 
from Mr. Rockefeller, and did you use it in the draft of the proposed letter which 
it was Intended to have Gov. Ammons sign? 

Mr. Lee. I should he glad to supply the commission with a copy of the draft 
which I sent to Muj. Houghton. I think you will see, then, there is very little 
relationship. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you now, because I haven’t It at hand. Have 
you t he draft you sent to MaJ. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. I do not have it here. 

Chairman Walsii. Where Is it and lmw ran you supply it? 

Mr. Lee. It is in my office in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. It is in your office in New York? 

Mr. Lek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, not having it at hand, I can not examine you 
about it. 

Mr. Lee. I will state very definitely that there is very little relationship be- 
tween them. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not Include, then, in the draft of (lie letter for 
Gov. Ammons but very little of the memorandum that was sent to you by Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall that T included any of it. 

Chairman Walsii. Rut the memorandum itself will show? 

Mr. Lee. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say you will send thnt to us? 

Mr. Lee. I will be very glad to. 

Chairman Walsh. On June 11 Mr. Lee wrote Mr. Rockefeller: “ I am inclined 
to think that at the moment the best thing we can do will he to give the? letter 
from Gov. Ammons to President Wilson our attention, and I hope we ran accom- 
plish something very soon.’’ 

When did you see Maj. Houghton with reference to the time you had this 
talk with Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Lee. I can't give you any more information than I gave you a few moments 
ago. 

Chairman Walsh. \ t ou think Jt was about a week afterwards? 

Mr. Lee. I think it was about the middle of June. 

Chairman Walsh. That would take us to June 10 or 17 — along there. Now, 
where did you first meet Maj. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. I met him at the Waldorf, In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. And who was present? 

Mr. Lee. Maj. Houghton and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet by appointment? 

Mr. Lee. We did. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met Maj. Houghton before? 
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Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Waj.sk. Did you meet him in your capacity as a private citizen, or 
did you do it as part of the compensation that was afterwards paid you by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, «r.? 

Mr. Lkk. I was introduced to Maj. Bough toil by air. Greene. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Lee. Well, Mr. Greene made the appointment for me to see Mr. Boughton. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Mr. Greene introduced you. 

Mr. Lee. lie made the appointment for me to meet him at (he Waldorf. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he introduce him Individually? 

Mr. Lee. He told me Maj. Boughton would like to have me meet him. 

Chairman Walsh. Then what did he tell you? 

Mr. Lee. He asked me If he could make an appointment for me to call on 
Maj. Boughton. 

Chnlrmun Walsh. And you told him all right? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Atul you never saw Maj. Boughton lvefore in your life? 

Mr. Lkk. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t Mr. Rockefeller write you to Philadelphia and sug- 
gest that you should meet Maj. Boughton? 

Mr. Lee. Why, I don’t recall that, whether lie wrote me such a letter or not, 
Mr. Chairman. He may have. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you were writing bulletins at that time, setting forth 
what you said was u history of the struggle for Industrial freedom In Colorado, 
and you were actually engaged in that work in Philadelphia at the time this 
wue! going on? 

Mr. Lkk. I don’t recall whether any bulletins had liven Issued up to that date 
or not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you If you did not write a letter to Mr. Rocke- 
feller on June J3, setting forth certain information and concluding with tlds 
paragraph : 

“I have written Mr. Greene, asking him to make an appointment for me to 
see Maj. Boughton next Tuesday afternoon, and 1 shall be glad to communicate 
with you upon my arrival In New York and arrange as to when and where I 
shall meet you.” 

Mr. Lkk. Now, Mr. Chairman, those* are two distinctly different events and 
occasions that >ou are confusing in that paragraph. If you will read the whole 
of that letter, you will see there is a referenee in it to an invitation which Mr. 
Rockefeller had extended to me to spend the night at his house; and that refer- 
ence to meeting him was with reference to that invitation, and 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I will read the whole letter. 

Mr. Lkk. I hope I am correct as to that point. 

Chairman Walsii. You are absolutely con-erf. It refers to that and a num- 
ber of other things, but I will read it all : 

“ Dear Mr. Rockf.fki ler : The various documents you lane sent me have been 
received, and I am ghing them careful consideration.” 

What were the documents 

Mr. Lkk. I can’t tell you at this moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they matters to be published in a campaign, to be 
.designated as a union educational campaign? 

Mr. Lee. They were not. 

Chairman Walsh. How do .\ on know, if you don’t remember what they were? 

Mr. Lkk. Because there was no union educational campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh! Were they documents with reference to publicity 
about the strike of the workmen of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr, Lee, They may have l>een documents with reference to the strike. 

■ \ Chairman Walsh. What did you think Mr. Rockefeller meant in his letter 
when he said we can use this Stevenson article in connection with our Colo- 
rado — or our union educational campaign? What did you think he meant? 

Mr. Lkk. I think he meant that that was a document that might he consid- 
ered with ft view to distributing copies of it I certainly never took it as mean- 
ing beyond that, because I never distributed any copies of it. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What did lie mean by your union educational campaign? 

Mr. Lee. I can’t tell anything on that point more than what Mr. Rockefeller 
said himself. 
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Chairman Walsh. What did you think he meant— that lie meaut there was 
a union educational campaign then going on? 

Mr. i.«c- There was none going on ut the time, and 1 didn't think there was 
or was not going to be one. Mr. Rockefeller and I hud discussed u great many 
questions with reference to publicity, and with reference to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of issuing publicity material concerning various quest ions relating to 
unions. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the subject discussed? 

Mr. Lee. It was ; but nothing ever came of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Rockefeller also a man that is \ery careful about 
what he writes? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Careful in his phrasing? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairmun Walsh. Then, when you saw him, and never haviug heard of the 
union educational campaign before, did you ask him what he meaut In that 
letter by referring to an educatiouul campaigu? 

Mr. Lee. 1 don’t recall that circumstance, Mr. Chairman. That letter was 
written practically a year ago. All I know is that nothing of the kind was done. 
We talked of such a plan, but never did anything with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you sent out a great number of bulletins alter that, 
did you not — those Colorado bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. I sent out no bulletins. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, your othce boy or .stenographer. 

Mr. Lee. I prepared bulletins under the direction of the committee at Don- 
\er, which woie sent out by the Colorado operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you actually write the bulletius and send them oul 
from an office in Philadelphia to Denver, to be mailed from Denver? 

Mr. Lee. Most of the bulletius, Mr. Chairman, were quotations from docu- 
ments written by other people. Some of the material in some of the bulletins 
was written by Mr. Welborn, some written by others, i, as a matter of fad, 
actually wrote very little of it. I edited it, and saw to ils being printed, and 
sent to Demer. No question about that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is whnt I meant. I asked you the question to direct 
your attention to these bulletins ami how they’ were sent out. 

Mr. Lee. I think 1 testitied \ cry fully on that point before the commission 
in January. 

Chairman Walsh. I was just asking you that to make clear another ques- 
tion about a matter that I was going to ask you later on. You were engaged 
in June, lb 14, in writing, to a very small extent, and putting together wdml 
luul been written by Mr. Welborn and others, amt editing it and printing It, 
and either you or your ollice sent it out to Demer, what is known now us tin* 
Colorado bulletins. 

Mr. Lee. 1 think now we understand each other. 

Chairman Walsh. Understand each other polled ly. .So, hereafter, as I 

refer to that us your sending out those bulletins 

Mr. Lee (interrupting). Well, I won't accept the description. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, iheu, we wilt go over Unit each time. 1 will con- 
tinue with the letter: 

“The various documents you have sent me have ln*en recewd, and I am 
giving them careful consideration. I have not received the series of articles 
by your futher published in the World's Work. 1 remember reading them 
at the time, but shall be glad to read them again, as I would, of course, now' 
go over them much more carefully.” 

When were those published in the World's Work? 

Mr. Lee. I don't recall. I should say about 1005. 

Chairman Walsh. You were not connected with either of the Rockefellers 
at that time? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh (reading.) : 

“ I remember reading them at the time, but shall be glad to read them 
again, as I would, of course, now go over them much more carefully. 

“The information from Mr. Lasiey is most Interesting. I feel that about 
the third bulletin we should get out would lie one summarizing Ihe present 
strike situation in Colorado. It was with that idea in mind tliat I wrote tho 
letter to Mr. Welborn. 
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“ The printing of the bulletins is going ahead, and we expect to get the 
first bulletin out next week. There has been some delay owing to the fact 
that I want to get a typographical arrangement which is exactly as I think it 
should be.” 

You say there, “We expect to get the first bulletin out next week.” Who 
were “ we ” ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, that referred to my office. 

Chairman Walsh. You and the stenographer and the office boy and the other 


employees of the office? 
Mr. Lke. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. And at that time you were expecting to get a bulletin 
out yourself right there, weren’t you? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I think you understand just exactly how that was 
done. There was never any thought of Issuing any 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I am trying to save time by agreeing upon 
a term. I am going to refer to this as your “getting out the bulletins,” with 
thut understanding that you had in that letter. 

Mr. Lee. If you add the proviso that every bulletin was sent out by the 
Denver operators I will agree to it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, that you furnished the mailing list yourself to 
the Denver oi>erators, and the bulletins were shipped from your office to 
Denver, and sent out to persons included in the mailing list that you fur- 


nished? 


Mr. Lf.e. Yes, sir. I don’t want to take up time 

Chairman Walsh. I do want to get it straight. Were they not sent out in 
folders addressed by you, or your staff, from Philadelphia to Denver? 

Mr. Lee. No; they were sent out in boxes, separately from the envelopes. 
The envelopes and the bulletins were sent ont separately, the idea being 
that in the event that the Denver operators saw anything in any of the bulletins 
after they were printed, that they were not prepared to stand for in full, that 
they would not then waste the time of inclosing them in the envelopes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send them proofs? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; when any bulletin involved a statement which was not a 
quotation from some other document. In cases where It was a mere quotation, 
as some of the bulletins were, I sent no proof. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when those envelopes which you sent to Denver — 
those envelopes which you sent to Denver already had the address on them? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “The printing of the bulletin is going ahead 
and we expect to get the first bulletin out next week. There has been some 
delay owing to the fact that I want to get a typographical arrangement which 
is exactly as 1 think It should be. After the first one is gotten exactly as we 
want it, the following ones can go ahead on just the sume lines. My plan 
Is that after we get this started, to get one out about twice a week for some 
months. The accumulative effect of this should he valuable. 

•• I have written Mr, Greene asking him to make an appointment for me to 
see Maj. Boughton next Tuesday afternoon, and I shall be glad to communi- 
cate with you upon my arrival in New York and arrange as to when and 
where 1 shall meet you. I am looking forward with pleasure to spending 
Tuesday night at your home. 

“ Very truly, yours. 


“ Ivy L. Lee.” 


Now, that Is the whole letter. 

Mr. I4CE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you meet Maj. Boughton at the time indicated 
in that letter? 

Mr. Lei:. As far as I recall, I did. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had never met him hefore? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Wai.su. And did you have an expense account with the Rocke- 
feller Interests? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. You had had some cash advanced to you for expenses? 

Mr. Lee, I had. 

Chairman Walsh. And out of that expense account you paid your expenses 
to New York at that time? 
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Mr. Lee. I should bo glad to send you an itemized statement of expenses in- 
curred in the publicity campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you about your recollection about that one 
time, did you pay your expenses to New York at that time out of this ex- 
pense money which had been advanced to you by the Rockefeller interests? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, because I was in New York on other business 
at the various times, and if I was there on other business It would not have 
been charged to Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you have furnished the itemized account? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir ; but I should be very glad to. 

Chairman Walsii. Please furnish us with the Itemized account of your ex- 
penses, or the expenses of this publicity campaign? 

Mr. Lee. I should be very glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will show whether or not the expense of this 
trip to New York was paid out of that? 

What I am trying to locate, if possible, is that everything you did, to be 
plain about it, in connection with Maj. Boughton, you did as a representative 
of Mr. Rockefeller or the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Lee. I will not contest that point for a minute. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said u while ago that you thought what 
you did was as a private citizen? 

Mr. Lee. I didn’t mean to maintain that in any cxclushc sense. I am 
perfectly willing to concede that. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, I will leave that point. 

Then as representative of Mr. Rockefeller, or the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
you met Maj. Boughton? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; and he know of my relations with Mr. Rockefeller; I 
didn’t meet him on behalf of Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. You met him as the representative of Mr. Rockefeller, hut 
not on behalf of Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lfk. 1 met him with full knowledge on Maj. Houghton’s part as to my 
relations with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you meet him for? 

Mr. Lfe. To talk over the Colorado situation. 

Chairman Walsh. What for — to get up the letter for Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, lemember, this was the 13th, and on the 10th Mr. 
Rockefeller wrote and sent you some points in a memoranda that he thought 
would ho good for a letter of that kind, and you wrote him on the 11th and 
said you thought the best thing he could do was to give the letter from Gov. 
Ammons to President Wilson his attention, and that you hoped to accomplish 
those things soon ; and then you came down on the 10th to meet Maj, Boughton. 
What did you meet him for? 

Mr. Lee. To talk over the whole Colorado situation. You must remember at 
that time I had only been connect od with the Colorado situation for about two 
w'eeks and knew very little about it. and the primary thought was that I could 
learn from him things that would be helplul; naturally I expected to discuss 
with him this very letter. 

Chairman Watkii. Was not that the chief thing and the only thing that you 
came down for? 

Mr. Lee. I would not say so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just explain anything else that you wanted to see 
Maj. Boughton about, in greater detail, If you can. Any particular thing that 
you wanted to see him about at that time. 

Mr. Lee. I can not add anything to what I said a few minutes ago on that 
subject 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other person present In your interview 
with Maj. Boughton? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You had been advised, I believe you said, that he was ft 
direct representative of the governor of Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read this letter, or has your attention been called 
to the letter by Mr. Bowers that they had tinally whipped the governor into 
Hue? 

Mr. Lee. I did not 
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Chairman Walsh. You didn't know that letter was in existence? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir ; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know from anybody connected with the Rocke- 
feller interests that they had the governor in line? 

Mr. Lkk. No such suggestion was made to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Whs there anybody else present during your conversation 
with Maj. Houghton at the Waldorf Hotel? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the conversation had? 

Mr. Lee. In Maj. Houghton's room. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you say to him about this letter? I wish you 
would just first give' us the substance of the conversation that you had with 
Maj. Houghton* as well as you can remember, right from the beginning to the. 
end. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I can not do that. I made the suggestion to Maj. 
Boughton, through Mr. Greene, and I probably repented It to him in our con- 
versation, that I thought it would be a wise thing for the governor to do. 

Chairman Walsii. To do what? 

Mr. Lee. To write, such a letter or make such a statement to the public. 

Chairman Walsh. To the public or to the President? 

Mr. Lee. Both. I thought it would be wise for the governor to take some 
specific action, and in his otllcial capacity to got his advice before the American 
people on the subject, and I may have suggested various ways to Maj. Boughton 
of doing it. I don’t recall, but I suggested anything that occurred to me at the 
moment. 

Chairman Wai sir. How long were you there with Maj. Boughton? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Can you remember the substance of a single thing which 
you said to Maj. Boughton or that he said to you? 

Mr. Lee. Not beyond what I have stated. 

Chairman Walsh. If my memory serves me right, you have not stated any- 
thing. Can you remember the substance of any statement you made to Maj. 
Boughton, or he to you, in that conversation at the Waldorf Hotel? 

Mr. Lee. A good deal of that conversation with Maj. Boughton was his talk- 
ing to me about the conditions in Colorado as he saw them. I have heard so 
many people talk on that subject tlmt I can not tell specifically what he said 
to uie. 

Chairman Walsh. i>id you wrile down what tie said to you? 

Mr. Lee. No ; I did not. 

Chairmun Walsh. I>id you make any notes of wliat he said to you? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Bid you see him any more in the city of New York? 

Mr. Lee. I may have; I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Bo you remember whether you did or not? 

Mr. Lkk. I just answered that question. 

Chairman Walsh. You may lni\o seen him; but you don’t recall having 
seen him in New York again? 

Mr. Lkk. I may have; I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you go back to Philadelphia? 

Mr. Lee. Probably ; I live there. 

Chairman Walsii. Bo you remember when you went hack? 

Mr. Lee. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you think that was in the middle of June; now, 
when you got buck to Philadelphia did you go to work on the letter for Gov. 
Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. Just when I went to work on such a letter, I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. BUI you go to work on the letter after you got back to 
Philadelphia, to Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. Some time thereafter I went to work on a suggested draft of a 
letter which might lia\e been used by Gov. Ammons if he had so desired. 

Chairman Walsh. And for that work you were puid by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, sr,, afterwards? 

Mr. Lek. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you prepared one draft before July 2, and that 
is the one you wrote about with reference to the letter from Gov. Ammons, 
“ that I am not entirely satisfied with draft l prepared, and am making certain 
amendments to It.” Bid you make an amendment to the first draft? 
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Mr, Lee. No other draft was sent. 

Chairman Walsh. You said you were not entirely satisfied with the draft 
you had prepared, and was making certain amendments to it. Did you wake 
amendments to that draft V 

Mr. Lee. I had the draft before me, and was thinking al>out It, and was 
trying to Improve it, hut it so haM>ened that I never sent another draft or did 
anything further with the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. You never did anything further with the matter? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent it to MaJ. Houghton afterwards? 

Mr. Lee. I sent it to MaJ. Boughton. I wrote the letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
concerning the draft which I referred to in one of these loiters as sent out to 
MaJ. Houghton for discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent out the draft you made on July 2 to MaJ. 
Boughton? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was lie loaned then? 

Mr. Lee. Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie acknowledge receipt of that? 

Mr. Lei*:. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send him a letter inclosing that? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of that letter? 

Mr. Lee. Probably. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you won it lately? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you send Mr. Manly a copy of that letter? 

Mr. Lee. (Badly. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you state the substance of it? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so, and maybe "<* can got along without It. 

Mr. Lee. That I Inclosed a draft of letter or statement that might lx? made 
to the public, and suggested that if the governor approved of it and sent it out 
that it would he a good idea for him to send copies of it to the governors of the 
other States, and suggested that the matter he very carefully considered, and 
if any revision was made, that it he made in the direction of greater brevity, 
and that copies of it when t hoy were sent out by the governor should also be 
0 iven to the press. That was the substance of llu* letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you did not make any reference in that letter to 
sending it to the President by (Jov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 sis* Unit your letter of June 11 here, “I am Inclined to 
think that at the moment the host thing we can do would be to give the letter 
from Gov, Ammons to President Wilson our attention.” 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; and you will remember I told him that I lmil my inter- 
view with him, and he suggested that probably a statement to the American 
public would be better. 

Chairman Walsh. And so you changed your mind about how' you would ad- 
dress that letter, and you did not send him any dealt to he addressed to the 
President? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. The suggestion, then, was that the draft of that letter 
should be sent to the public and to the governors of other States? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you informed at the time you had this interview 
with Mr. Boughton that in addition to being a major in the State Militia of 
Colorado he was the attorney — he was a lawyer, was he not? 

Mr. Lee. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. That he w as the attorney by the year for the metalliferous 
miners? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman, any such information having been 
given to me. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you know that, or do you know it now ? 

Mr. Lee. I know It now. That is, I say I know it 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard Ids testimony, probably? 
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Mr. Lee. I know it in a general way. I could not testify to it 

Chairman Walsh. And that certain of the directors of the company that em- 
ployed hint annually were also directors In certain of these coal companies that 
were involved in the strike in southern Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I did not know that. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not know that? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not learned that yet, if it is a fact? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. After this letter was prepared, or this draft of a letter 
was prepared, you sent it to MaJ. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who else did you send It to? 

Mr. Lee. I might have sent a copy of It to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you? 

Mr. Lee. I say I may have. 

Chai rum n Wai.hh. What is your best recollection at this time? 

Mr. Lee. My best recollection is that I did. 

('hairman Walsh. Who else? 

Mr. Lee. That is all, as I recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent one to Maj. Houghton and one to Mr. Welborn, 
who was at that time the president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 7 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I)ld yon reecho any letter from Mr. Welborn acknowledg- 
ing receipt of that? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. DUl you roeeive a letter from Maj. Houghton acknowledg- 
ing receipt of that? 

Mr. Lee. I just told you I did not recall. If I did T will la* glad to give you 
n copy of it. 

Chairman Waish. Will you please look It up and sec if you did receive such 
li letter from Maj. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. You say you did not know until probably n month ago 
what Maj. Houghton did with tlmt draft of the proposed letter which you sent 
to him? 

Mr. Lee. That Is true. 

Chairman Walrit. That is true? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Wvish. And you inquired of Maj. Houghton what he did with it 
for the tirst time after this letter containing the reference to it was submitted 
Into the record of Ibis commission and given wide publication throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. Lee. That is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Oov. Ammons out of office at Hint time — I take It 
that he was, because he went out the 1st of January. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. Lee. So far as 1 know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any communication by wire, telephone, or 
mall with Cov. Ammons with respect to this matter? 

Mr. Lee. I have not. 

Chairman Wxlsh. Within the last month? 

Mr. Lee. I have never had any communication of any kind with Oov. Ammons. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your communication with Maj. Houghton as to what 
he did with the draft of the proposed letter u matter of correspondence, or 
was it done over the telephone, or how? 

Mr. Lee. It occurred in New York. Maj. Houghton was in New York about 
two weeks ago, I think, and called me on the telephone and told me he was 
there. I called on him nnd asked him if the statement which had been made in 
the press by Mr. Rockefeller on this subject — and the substance of the Informa- 
tion on this point was necessarily supplied by inyself— I asked him if there were 
any amendments to that necessary, according to his recollection, that should be 
made. He told me it was substantially correct. 

Chairman W’alsh. Was tlmt all you said to him, In substance? 

Mr. Lee. I had a general conversation with him. 

Chairman Walsh. About this particular matter? 

Mr. Lee, That Is all I said to him. 
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Chairman Walsh. So really all you said to him was, “ Did you see all that 
was published ” 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). I beg your pardon; I did ask the specific question. 
I said: 44 What did you do with that memorandum?” He told rue, “I did 
nothing with it.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did he say that he ever communicated it to Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. He said he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he say he ever communicated the substance of it to 
Gov. Amnions? 

Mr. Lee. lie said he did not ; and never communicated it to Gen. Chase, his 
superior officer. 

Chairman Walsh. It was intended, when you gave it to him. Hint lie was 
to take it to Colorado, and he was to give it to Gen. Chase, of the National 
Guard, and Gen. Chase, of the National Guard, was to give it to Gov. Ammons, 
and that Gov. Ammons was to put it in a letter, and that he was to send thut 
letter to the governors of the other Stales and publish it throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, there was no intention. There was a suggestion to 
MuJ. Houghton. Maj. Houghton, in his communications with the governor, had 
to report to and communicate with him through his superior officer, and 
so told me. I assumed that was correct. There was no intention of any kind. 
It was a suggestion such as one man makes lo another, perfectly frankly and 
ojienly, and, as I say, I would do it again under similar circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. I will try to get that a little more definitely. You made 
a suggestion which was in a letter — that K you made a suggestion to MuJ. 
Houghton at the Waldorf Hotel — that you would prepare a draft of a letter 
which you desired hliu to have the governor of Colorado sign, if he was 
willing to do it. 

Mr, Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai nil Please give the substance of your recollection of what 
you said to Maj. Houghton. 

Mr. Lee. Maj. Houghton said the governor was very anxious to get his views 
before the public, and he wanted some effective way of doing it. I said one 
way would he to write such a letter as I suggested. His suggestion was, “If 
I will send you a memorandum” — or this is a combination of the conversations 
between Mr. Greene and myself and Maj. Houghton — “ if I will send you a 
memorandum, will you prepare a kind of draft that you have in your mind?” 
There was no suggestion on my part that we desired Maj. Houghton to convey 
Mich a suggestion to the governor — nothing of that kind. 

Chairman Wai sit. Not even after >ou met at the Waldorf Hotel, there was 
no thought of that kind in your mind? 

Mr. Lee. Not beyond what I have stated. 

Chairman Walsh. It was your suggestion entirely about the letter, was it 
not? 

Mr. Lee. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Given to Mr. Greene, and your suggestion was that a 
letter should be written by Gov. Ammons addressed to the President? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your first suggestion? 

Mr. Lee. Quite right. 

Chairman Walsh. You followed that by saying that you thought It would 
be a good thing to do, and that you would prepare a draft of it. Did you 
not tell him — did you not convey that suggestion to him — that a draft was to 
be made for the governor to sign to be sent to the President? 

Mr. Lkk. I never put it that way ; no. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Did you retain a copy of the draft of the 
proposed letter which you sent to Maj. Houghton? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Chairman W t alsh. Is that one of the things which you say you have at your 
office? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you will supply that to us? 

Mr. Lee. Gladly. 

Chairman Walsh. You can do that when you go back Monday, If you go 
back Monday? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is thnt correct? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As publicity agent, what was your occupation at that 
time or your relationship to Mr. Rockefeller and his business or his invest- 
ments? 

Mr. Lkk. You know my main relationship at thnt time was with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 

Chairman Walsii < interrupting). Yes; I understood that, and I do not care 
to go into that phase of it, but In doing this work what relationship did you 
bear to Mr. Rockefeller, either to Mr. Rockefeller or any of his companies? 

Mr. Lkk. Mr. Rockefeller put me into relationship with Mr. Welborn as chair- 
man of the committee of Colorado operators, to advise with them and assist 
with them In getting their side of the Colorado situation before the public. 
Out of that relationship with Mr. Rockefeller, as we got better acquainted, 
other matters developed and I gave Mr. Rockefeller suggestions with reference 
to other of his interests. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a publicity campaign wore you intending to 
operate for Mr. Rockefeller in June of 1014? 

Mr. Lee. I was not intending to operate any publicity campaign for Mr. 


Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Who for? 

Mr. Lke. The Colorado operators. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you from one of your letters dated June 11— 
one paragraph : 

4 ‘ I also acknowledge receipt of check for $2,000 applicable to expenses of 
organizing the publicity campaign. I understand that this is to be utilized as 
working capital and to bo returned at your pleasure or when the scheme reaches 
a point where such working capital is not mpiired.” 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; that is the Colorado campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Lke. That is the Colorado campaign, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That was just an advancement, you claim, of $2,000, and 
the combined operators of Colorado at that time were supposed to reimburse 
Mr. Rockefeller for that and pay for nil the work that you should do? 

Mr. Lkk. They were to reimburse me for such expenses as I Incurred, and 
then when the operators supplied me with funds to pay the hills incurred that 
money was to In* returned to Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsii, Now, one letter following that — the letter of June 11 — 
when did jon enter into the employ of Mr. Rockefeller projierlj V 

Mr. Lkk. You mean exclusively? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; exolush oly. 

Mr. Lick. January 1. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Of what year? 

Mr. Lee. This year. 

Chairman Walsh. January 1 of 101"*? 

Mr. Lke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And up to that time, all the work that >mi did \v:l done 
for the operators? 

Mr. Lee. All the work except, as I stated n few moments ago. such sugges- 
tions as I gave Mr. Rockefeller in reference to his general Interests. There 
were a few matters that I handled for him with reference to some of his special 
interests. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, now. Mr. Lee, didn’t you simply go to 
work for Mr. Rockefeller to do anything that he wanted you to do— that Is, 
properl v — in a publicity way, and you were starting a publicity campaign and 
that Mr. Rockefeller, sr., paid you out of his own private funds $0,000 for all 
the work done up to January, and that as far as you know' he had never been 
reimbursed by any other interest in Colorado, ahd you have never received 
payment for whnt you did from any other source? 

Mr. Lee. The whole of the expenses connected with the publicity campaign 
were repaid to me from Colorado, and my information is that the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. lias, on behalf of the other operators in Colorado— whnt ar- 
rangement they have I do not know— had paid the greater portion of my salary 

^Chairman I> ^ r AL8H. On July 1 — I see a letter which you have addressed to 
Mr. Rockefeller, us follows: 
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“ Drab Mb. Rockkfellkb : I have your letter of .Tune 27 and shall take pleas- 
ure in placing upon our mailing list the names you suggest. The sermon of Dr. 
Uillis I am delighted to have, and shall want to make use of It.” 

Were you going to make use of that Dr. Uillis sermon for Mr. Rockefeller or 
the combined operators of O dorado? 

Mr. Lke. I do not recall ; but I do recall that we made no use of it. 

Chairman Walsh. It contained misstatements, didn’t it? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall the sermon, Mr. Chairman. I know — for what mi- 
son I can not say — that we did nothing further with IL 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller sent the sermon to you aiul suggested you 
circulate It? 

Mr. Lee. That may be. 

Chairman Walsh. And the sermon did contain a statement such that the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. offered to deal with the unions collectively — were will- 
ing to recognize unions and deal with them collecti\ely through the oillciuls, 
didn’t it? 

Mr. Lee. That m«j bo. I heard that brought out jestcrda.v. I did not know' 
It up to that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have \ on seen the sermon since? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As a mailer of fact, it is being sent out now from some 
pi nee in Detroit? 

Mr. Lee. So I understand, but we bate nothing to do with it at our office. 

Chairman Walsh. Hate >ou adtised those people that it contained mls- 
statemeut with reference to .tour company— the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. — in 
reference to the offer to recognize the unions; that that was the whole fright, 
and because of the blood slml and other trouble Hint came about? 

Mr. Lee. I have done nothing in reference to Dr. Hillis’s sermon. 

Chairman Walsh. Did toil sin* tin* published public statements from time to 
time denying t he statements made in that sermon and published In 

Mr. Lee (interposing). I did not. The point is, Mr. Chairman, we did abso- 
lutel.N nothing with that sermon, so that we lane no resjmusibility for it. This 
was private correspondence between Mr. Rockefeller and myself and nothing 
whatever was done with that suggestion, s<> we had no responsibility for Dr. 
IliHis’s sermon. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut it was sent to pm with the suggestion to send it out? 

Mr. Lee. 1 did not send it out. 

Chairman Wusii. You stated in tcplv Ibal \<mi would be delighted to have 
C-e sermon, but that no use was made of it? 

Mr. Lee. No. sir. * 

Chairman Wmsii. It was not a private Inter. It had referenci^v work that 
jou were doing for these corporations? 

Mr. Lee. Well, it was what I < all a private letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been advised that this Hillls sermon is being 
sent out from Detroit to the same mailing addresses that >our bulletins are 
being sent to? 

Mr. Lee. I have not been so advised. 

Chairman Walsh. Did .von give that mailing address to any other person 
those addresses? 

Mr. Lee. I have no recollection of having done so. I am almost sure it was 
not done. I heard the point brought out yesterday and my recollection is clear, 
but j am not prepared to testify detlnitcl.v. 1 would be happy to inform you 
of it if I could, but I will say this, tlmt I have a definite impression that noth- 
ing was done with tlmt sermon and that that mailing list was not given to any 
such parties. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any correspondence with the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit, or any of its officers? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did )ou have any correspondence with a man named 
Lelaud, in Detroit? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairmuu Walsh. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anyone in Mr. Iceland’s office in Detroit? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read one of the letters a little further in this 
matter. Perhaps I had better read the whole letter, because you might want 
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to call for It. It is a letter which was written July 1, at the time you were 
getting up these bulletins, and at the time your pay was supposed to be from 
the operators in Colorado. When I say “ supposed,” I do not mean to reflect 
on what you said, but in view of the fact that Mr. Rockefeller first paid It and 
then was reimbursed by the combined operators. July 1 took In that period 
before you went to work definitely with Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lkk. sir. 

(The chairman thereupon read the letter referred to.) 

Chairman Wm.hh. Now, the Rockefeller Institute hud no connection with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., so far as you are Informed, dhl It? 

Mr. Lkk. No, sir; none. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What were the Interviews that you had with Mr. Harry 
Wheeler- were they In reference to the Rockefeller Interests? 

Mr. Lkk. Mr. Wheeler und Mr. Rockefeller had had a talk in reference to 
enlarging the scope of the publications of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
culled the Nation’s Ruslness. Mr. Rockefeller asked mo to see Mr. Wheeler 
anil to get his Ideas in order that I might give Mr. Rockefeller my views as to 
whether it was desirable to go further with the plan# which he and Mr. 
Wheeler hud discussed. I saw Mr. Wheeler and others in connection with the 
mutter, but never made a report to Mr. Rockefeller, because, as I told him 
verbally, 1 never had become convinced that the plan was quite practicable. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What was the plan? 

Mr. Lkk. The plan was to enlarge the scope of the publication of the Natioual 
Chamber of Commerce of the Culled States — a paper called the Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 

Chulrnmn Wvlsh. Tlow to enlarge it — to put money Into it? 

Mr. Lkk. To enlarge the size, and, of course, the number of issues, and the 
question as to whether or not It would he desirable to lend the chamber sulll- 
clent working capital to enable them to put the mutter on a sound and paying 
basis. 

Chulrnmn Walsh. Who was considering lending the money? 

Mr. Lkk. Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Wheeler had discussed such a proposition, 
a proposition to finance sueli an enlargement. 1 do not know that I can add 
anything more to that. 

Chairman W vi.su. Where was the money to come from — from Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s funds? 

Mr. Lkk. If Mr. Rockefeller was to finance" It, it was to come from Mr. 
Rockefeller’s funds, naturally. 

Chairman Walsh. We will stand adjourned at this point until Monday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. I believe, Mr. Loo, >ou stated it would be very inconvenient 
for you to come back Monday? 

Mr. Lkk. Yes; Mr. Chairman, if you will let me have until Tuesday 

Chairman Walsu. Very well; you may come buck Tuesday, ami we will put 
Mr. Bovvers on the stand Monday. 

(Thereupon, at 4 .HO o'elnek, the eotnmission took an adjournment until 
Monday morning at 10 o'clock a. m 1 


W AsuiMfio.N, 1>. C., Monday, )lay g.J. 1015. — JO a, in. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Wolnstook, Harriman, and 
O’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bowers. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. L. M. BOWERS. 

Chairman Wat.sii. What Is your name, please? 

Mr. Bovvers. L. M. Bovvers. 

Chairman Walsh, Where do you reside, Mr. Bovvers? 

Mr. Bovvers. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long have you lived In Binghamton? 

Mr. Bovvers. In the minty all my life; 48 years In Binghamtou. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Bovvers. Business affairs. 

Chairman Wmah. Wlmt Is your present occupation? 

Mr. Bowers. I um on the advisory staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 
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Chairman Walsh. That is, John D. Rockefeller, sr,? 

Mr. Bowers. Senior; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what, generally speaking, are your duties on the 
advisory stuff of Mr. John I>. Rockefeller, sr.V 

Mr. Bowkks. I represent him in several corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 am president of the Cleveland Steel Co. I am on the ex- 
ecutive board of the American Shipbuilding Co. I am connected with the 
Croat Lakes Towing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not quite catch that; will you kindly speak a little 
louder? 

Mr. Bowkks. I am president of the Cleveland Steel Co. ami have been for 15 
>ears, I think, and on the board of the American Shipbuilding Co. 

Chairman Walsh. That is. the board of directors or the executive hoard? 

Mr. Bowers. Executive board and board of directors also, and the Croat 
Lakes Towing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Great Lakes Towing Co.? 

Mr. Bowers, Yes; those three things 1 ant in particularly. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected now with the Colorado Fuel A Iron 
Co.? 

Mr. Bowers. In no respect. 

Chairman Walsh. You have 1 lkh>ii in the emploj i»f John D. Rockefeller, sr., 
for something like 20 years, I believe? 

'Mr. Bowers. No; this is my twentieth year. 

Chairman Walsh. Your twentieth jour? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Wlmt were your relations with John D. Rockefeller, sr., 
before you went Into Ids employ? 

Mr. Bow'err. I lmd no acquaintance with him whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Where I got that information — you testified, I believe, Mr. 
Bowers, before the congressional committee that was imestf gating affairs In 
Colorado, I belie\e? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wm.su. Where did jou api>enr before that commission? 

Mr. Bowers. In the senate eltamlier In Denver. 

Chairman Waj mi. in the senate chamber in Denver? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walmi. 1 will ask \on if this question was not asked you 
l reading 1 : 

“What are your relations with Mr. Rockefeller?" And you said, “A hired 
man. Have been for nearly 2d years. 

“Question. In what capacity? 

“Mr. Bowers. In a \ariety. 1 have been In u great many different affairs." 

You Just estimated it six years too much? 

Mr. Bowers. No; it is a mistake. They left out one or two questions nnd my 
replies. 

Chairman Walsh. Yea. Well, what were they, then? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, that should not he 2d yours. That is a mistake. 

Chairman Walsh. It should have been 20 years? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, it should not have been 20 years then. It Is not 20 year* 
yet. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, was the balance of the answer right [rending] : 

“ In what capacity? 

“Mr. Bowers. In a variety. I have b«*en in a great many different affairs." 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were hired by John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. About 20 years ago, as I understand from one of your 
letters, you had an understanding with Mr. Rockefeller, sr., as to what your 
attitude was toward laboring people? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you and Mr. Rockefeller, when he put you In there, 
he had a perfect understanding of what your attitude was? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. During all these years? 

Mr. Boweb8. I think so. He knew what my attitude w^as at Hint particular 
time. 
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Chairman Walsh. At that particular time? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Yes. 

Chairman Walhii. Let’s get at your attitude; you had some thought about 
the uplifting of labor at that time? 

Mr. Bowkkh. I did. 

Chairman VVai.mii. And the handling of lalior matters generally? 

Mr. Bowekh. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You believed lu what Is called an open shop? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have auy trouble on the Great Lakes with your 
employees? 

Mr. Bowkkh. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any strikes? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. And you believed In the principles that were announced 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on the witness stand before this congressional 
committee, I believe, for which you wrote him a very commendatory letter? 

Mr. Bowkkh. This committee here? 

Chairman Walsh. No; the congressional committee. 

Mr. Bowkkh. I don't know that l passed on that; possibly I did. Mr. Walsh, 
you asked me his attitude before the committee? 

Chairman Walsh. Before the congressional committee. You recall his state- 
ment before the congressional committee being to the effect that he believed 
tn a great principle — that is, the great principle being the right of the indi- 
vidual American workman to work for whonisoe\er he pleased without the 
dictation or control of labor unions, and that so far as he was concerned he 
was willing to spend the entire Rockefeller fortune to establish that right? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Whatever the Ichors sny ; 1 won’t take your time unless you 
wish. I assent to all that I wrote 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you wore out Micro as chairman of the executive 
hoard of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Not at first 

Chairman Walhii. What wen- you at tlrsi ■> 

Mr. Bowkkh. Vice president. 

Chairman Walkii. During the strike you were putting into effect the prin- 
ciples or the attitude that you had toward the organization of workingmen 
or attempting to put it into effect ? 

Mr, Bowkkh. 1 had nothing whate\»*r to do with the operation of the strike 
directly or indirectly. 

Chairman Walsh. You laid nothing to do with the operation of the strike 
directly or Indirectly? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Not at all 

Chairman Walsh. You paid out all of the money for arms, ammunition, ami 
mine guards? 

Mr. Bowkkh. 1 paid out nothing, because that was made up by a committee 
of operators of about IH> mines, and 1 was not a member of the committee and 
had no conversation with them directly, and some l had never seen. 

Chairman Walhii, But you did pn> the money that was paid by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowers. Every operator paid their proportion of whatever it was. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were the individual that signed the checks, to 
whoever was to get it, to get the money from the bank to pay for the mine 
guards and the ammunition or whatever was done? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir ; our checks totaled perhaps $500 to $1,000 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. And among those were the checks that you signed to pay 
for the ammunition and mine guards? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Never one of them. 

Chairman Walsh, You were the treasurer, were you? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they get the money out of the treasury? 

Mr. Bowes. I presume through the cashier’s department, by the assistant 
treasurer. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have to sign the vouchers to draw the money 
from the treasury? 

Mr. Bowers. Never. That is. rarely, except in the absence of the assistant 
treasurer. 
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Chairman Walsh. State to the record. In detail, what your duties were iu 
Denver as treasurer. 

Mr. Bowers. Largely, ns the actual treasurer, was to sign documents that 
were official or legal, where It required the signature of the treasurer, that they 
regarded it as necessary for the signature of the treasurer rather than the sig- 
nature of the assistant treasurer. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money was paid out by the Oolorndo Fuel St 
Iron Co. for arms and ammunition prior to September 13, 1913? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 have not the slightest Idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear It stated in the office, you were there? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 never did. 

Chairman Wxi>h. Were you a member of the board of directors also? 

Mr. Bow ers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What action did the hoard of directors take toward buy- 
ing arms and ammunition? 

Mr. Bowers. Nothing at all that I know of. 

Chairman Wxlmi. Wlmt action was taken by the hoard of directors, or 
execuuu* committee, with reference to paying men that acted as mine guards, 
or served in the militia? 

Mr. Bow i:i;s. As far as the mine guards wore concerned, that was part or 
the maehinory of the mine all of the time that I know* of. 

Chairman Wai.nii. Did >ou pn.\ them? 

Mr. Bowers I did not pay them; 1 presume they were authorized to be paid. 

Chairman Wximi. Were they authorized to be paid by the executive com- 
mittee of whom \ou were in charge? 

Mr. Bowers. Not at all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Who ilid smimilly authorize the payment of money for 
mine guards and ammunition? 

Mr. Bonn-- Thov were undmibtedl> presented to the auditor and Indorsed 
h\ him. 

Chairman Mai mi. Who was that? 

Mr. Bowers Mr. .1. II. Writer was the auditor, ami undoubtedly, I don't 
know. I can’t say from personal knowledge that they went through there, but 
the\ undoubtedly did, but l never saw one of them or heard of them. If you 
will allow me to say a word here 

Chairman W\i<ii. Certainlx 

Mi Bow ers. < >n account of very severe illness In my family for a couple 
el x ears. I dal as little as I could of the actual work, to save auy nervous or 
ju'ual strain. I divorced myself absolutely, as far ns I could, from that 
strike, as far as alteration and handling of the annoying things; I had nothing 
to do xx it 1 1 it. 

Chairman Wxfsh. You had nolhing to do with it? 

Mr Boxv ms. Nothing to do with it. 

Chairman Wxr.sn. You heard these letters read Into the record from you? 

Mr. Boxvkhs. Yes, sir ; I stand back of them. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 might comment and say some of them sound very virile. 

Mr Boxx ers. I acknoxx ledge all those letters. 

Chairman W xi sit. Before I take them up? 

Mr. Bowers Y«*s, sir; before you take them up. 

Chairman Wxi.sif. Would not that first letter, wherein you state that yourself 
and the other officers would nllox\' your hones to bleach in the mountains of 
Colorado— would at least leave the impression that you. with the officers, were 
taking very vigorous steps? 

Mr. Bowers. We were mighty interested. I tell you, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. That would hiive the Impression that you were taking 
part in it? 

Mr. Bowers. Will you allow me to exlpain my attitude? 

Chairman Wai^h. Yes, sir ; certainly. 

Mr. Boxvers. They hail in that section of the State about 14,000 men In the 
coal mining business ; nonunion men, largely. I think we had In the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. perhaps 600 union men, men that had been in the unions for 
10, 20, or 25 years. Never a question raised in regard to those men In the 
world, whether they were union or nonunion, their nationality or religion, or 
anything as far as I knoxv. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bowers. After a year or two of agitation by speeches and gatherings, 
especially in southern Colorado, there were added to the 000 meu perhaps four 
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or five or six or seven hundred more ; and perhaps when the strike was called 
ten or twelve or thirteen hundred union men were there, and there were ten 
or twelve or thirteen thousand nonunion men. 

I wunt to explain my letter. I regarded that as an attempt on the part of 
the leaders outside of the State to come into the State and induce or persuade 
or possibly force the unionization of the coal mines in Colorado. My ideas of 
independence, of American independence, were such that I believe lu individual 
Indeiwnrience in resiiect to labor. 

Chairman Wai.hji. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bowers. My letter speaks of what I would do to stand against that sort 
of thing, as I saw it and understood it. Let me tell you, Mr. Walsh, if there 
had iK'on twelve or thirteen thousand union men employed there, and there 
hud been ten or twelve or thirteen hundred nonunion men that went into that 
camp with leaders from outside of the State and attempted to drive out the 
union men, I would huve said that I would have stood against them until my 
hones were bleached us white as chalk; I would have taken just the same posi- 
tion with union miners as with nonunion. 

Chairman Wai.su. So that what you did in Colorado was due to just your 
idea of American citizenship and your desire to see that the men that were in 
your mines did not have their rights as American citizens invaded by outsiders? 

Mr. Powers. Or anybody else. 

Chairman Walsh. So that it was not a partial feeling toward the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Powers. Not a particle; no more than I would in any concern I was 
Interested in. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. I want to read you tills letter, Mr. Bowers. You have 
hud very strong notions on this question of open shop and closed shop all of 
your life, have you not? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have tried to put them into effect in the various 
organizations that you have managed for Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Powers. No; excuse me there. I have never Interfered with any of the 
organizations that existed when I went there or prevented the enrollment of 
any individual In any organization for collective bargaining, or any number of 
them, or in any trade-unions. I never interfered with men joining a trade- 
union in my life In the slightest. 

Chairman Walsh. You had many talks with Mr. Welborn as to how the 
tiling was running out there? 

Mr. Powers. As 1 said before, as little ns I possibly could. 

Chairman Walsh. You had many? 

Mr. Powers. Yes; sure. 

Chairman Wal.su. And he told you during all the years you were away from 
there it was his custom to hire spies — that Is, he would hire men to go in and 
pretend they were regular workmen, but in reality they wore detectives work- 
ing for tlie company and paid by the company — and when he found out a man 
was trying to organize men into the union he would report it to Mr. Welborn, 
and tills man would Is* discharged. You knew that, Mr. Powers? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; it is not true. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn did not testify to that in Denver before this 
commission? 

Mr. Powers. He may have* testified to it. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not true you knew it? 

Mr. Powers. Let me explain. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Powers. When I went there I found there were men employed by the 
coal companies 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Just the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., please. 

Mr. Bowers. That were employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as spot- 
ters, or whatever you call them. 

Chairman Walsh. Spies. 

Mr, Bowers. I don’t cure what you call it; there were some there, and I 
took up the matter and said, “Why is that thing done?” And they give this 
reason and that reason and another. I said, “ That is not my attitude toward 
this matter.” I am going to be somewhat in conflict, you will observe, with 
the officials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. With the testimony of the officers of the Colorado Fuel A 
Iron Co.? 
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Mr. Bowers. Well, yea. I do not believe in that sort of thing unless there 
is some reason for It, to have men in there to do violence or to mislead or try 
to control the miners. 

Chairman Walsh. How do yon mean by “mislead”? The doing or saying 
of something that does not contain elements of truth? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t think you want me to go into those things. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. I probably interrupted you. 

Mr. Bowers. These men — suppose, for Instance, I was interested in a proposi- 
tion, and I was very much interested in It, and I had a lot of associates, as I 
do, and if I thought it was a good thing for them, and If I thought it was a 
good thing for me, and if I thought it was a good thing for the company, and 
in general for the common good, I would be mightily inclined to talk about 
it and would not want to be interfered with; and if one of my ndners thought 
unionism was good and the best thing, I could not allow myself to say no, if 
there was no viciousness. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you think of the loaders of the miners’ union 
if they got some one to go to Mr. Rockefeller and pretend that he was us loyal 
as you to him and held sacred the same general principles of conduct among 
men. and got Mr. Rockefeller to staid him out to take a ]w>sltlon on your 
executive hoard, but In reality ho was employed by the Western Federation of 
Miners; that is the one I s<«e by your letter- — 

Mr. Bowers (interrupting). The American Federation of Miners. 

Chairman Walsh. You first wrote about the Western Federation of Miners; 
maybe that is a mistake. 

Mr. Rowers. The United Mine Workers of America, I meant. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, suppose in reality this man that went and got this 
employment from Mr. John I>. Rockefeller, sr., was In their employ and got 
paid every day for wiiat he did, and he sat on >our hoard and reported hack 
and forth, what would you think about it — that it was an honorable or proper 
proceeding? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know that I really get the seed of your statement. 

Chairman Walsh. I will try to state It again; suppose a man had gone to 
Mr. John 1). Rockefeller, sr„ and induced him to believe 

Mr. Rowers (interrupting). A secret employee from the United Mine Work- 
ers of America? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and assured Mr. Rockefeller that he held the same 
principles that you hold with reference to the conduct that should exist be- 
tween men working in any industry, and that he secured employment from Mr. 
John P. Rockefeller, sr„ and got his confidence to such a groat extent that 
he put him on the executive hoard with >mi, Imt in reality that man was In the 
employ of the United Mine Workers of America, and was Just trying to find 
out the inside methods of your organization and trying to hurt it and wreck 
it in any way he could; would you think that was an honorable proceeding? 

Mr. Bowers. That would he a matter for Mr. Rockefeller and the gentlemen 
who had the negotiations with him and for him to settle. 

Chairman Wajsh. You would not think it was wrong morally or ethically? 

Mr. Bowers. He would he a deceitful trickster. 

Chairman Walsh. A trickster? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; to do that thing — to impose on Mr. Rockefeller and to 
work himself into a position there for the purpose of spying and doing dirty 
work. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not approve of anything like that? 

Mr. Bowers. Not for a moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you still on the board of directors of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowers. I nm not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the man that would get the trickster to do that 
dirty work he would be dirtier than the man himself, if he paid him money 
for doing it; if there could be degrees of that sort of thing? 

Mr. Bowers. I w T on’t pass Judgment on moral conduct. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. You said it would he deceitful and tricky. 

Mr. Bowers. It would he from my standi>oint; I do not like a deceiver 
anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I call your attention — in these corporations that 
you are in now, are you still working hard and aggressively to keep the work- 
ers In the organization free and independent from outside dictation? 
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Mr. Bowers. I would rather that you put that free and independent from 
in aide dictation. I certainly am. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you a letter of April 7; perhaps I had better 
read that in full before I interrogate you. 

Mr. I low kick. I remember that pretty well. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read all of this, because I want to ask jou alx>ut 
ho many paragraphs; that was after the congressional investigation and after 
the horror at Ludlow, and after the conflict between the military and the strik- 
ers and their organization ; jou wrote tills letter April 7, 11)14? 

Mr. Bowers. To whom? 

Chairman Walsh. This was dated xVpril 7; this was before Ludlow, the same 
month that Ludlow happened. First, what were you doing In Binghamton, 
N. Y., then? 

Mr. Bowlks. I presume 1 was resting. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Were you slid in the employ of the company? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Waimi. Won* you still chairman of Ihe executive eonimittee? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps I had better get that straight; what was the date 
of jour retirement? 

Mr. Bowkkn. December LiS. 

Chairman Wusn. lUli? 

Mr, Bow ms. Yes. 

Chairman Waimi. Now, on April 7, 1 see you wrote as follows f reading] : 


Bimhiamioa, N. Y„ April 7, 11)1$. 


Dear Mil You have rendered a sen loo for (lie entire country 

in your testimony before the congressional committee that can not be over- 
estimated for Its value |us| al this |a*riod in our industrial history. As the 
writer untleipated, these biased political wirepullers utterly failed in their 
attempt to trip > 011 , and every w’ord you said simply brought out clearer and 
clearer your genuine American loyalty to stand against all coiners, to protect 
every man who seeks employment in the enterprise in which you have a com- 
manding interest in the enjoyment under the Stars and Stripes, of life, lil>erty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

I believe what you gave to the committee, and the position you so ruggedly 
maintained against tin* assaults of I)r. Foster, will do more for the cause of the 
millions of laboring men than all the efforts of social reformers, in as many 
years. 

It will set thousands of faltering employers to thinking and inspire confi- 
dence and spur them to activity in opposing the schemes of political, social, 
and religious demagogues, who are In the clutches of the labor union leaders, 
whose aim Is to shut the open shops. 

I can not put into words my satisfaction. I will say boundless delight, with 
your magnificent and unshaken stand for principle, whatever the cost nmy lie. 
Now for an aggressive warfare to lOlfi and beyond for the open shop. 

Sincerely, yours, 


L. M. Bowkss, 


Chairman Wusn. Now, were the “political wirepullers" who wa*re trying 
to trap Mr. Rockefeller the Members of the Congress of the United States that 
were charged by the whole body with the duty of ImeMignting the situation In 
Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not answer that question definitely like that. There 
are a great many contributing features in the political atmosphere, and so forth, 
not only the congressional committee, but otherw ise, that undoubtedly prompted 
me to write a pretty strong letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did the “biased political" 

Mr. Bowers (Interrupting). Excuse me. Ills testimony before that com- 
mittee is what 1 referred to. If I should w r rite another letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
to-day, I should repent that letter In some respects, leaving out the political 
aspects. I should commend his testimony on his examination here the same 
as I did then. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were these biased political wirepullers, as you call 
them, the members of the special committee on rnlues und mining, being a part 
of the Congress of the United States, and especially charged with the duty of In- 
vestigating your uffuirs in Colorado? 
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Mr. Bowers. I don’t think it would be proper for u private citizen to bold 
up or name or select Unit committee, even if I thought it was that committee, as 
the politicul wirepullers. I don’t think I ought to answer that question that 
way. I don’t think I want to charge any committee directly with that. 

Chairman Walkh. Would you, then, circulate a private opinion that you 
would not express publicly? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. That is private correspondence after long years of Inti- 
mate relations in business, and was never exj»erted to l>e publicly presented 
here, but like any other private correspondence between gentlemen and business 
friends — a partnership, you might say. 

Chairman Walsh. A partnership? Do you say that any corresiKuulewx* is 
prlvnte that has to do with the conduct of a corpora t ion operating with $H5 f - 
(KXMXK) of capital and in conflict with a great body of citizens of a sovereign 
State, and in respect to the Investigations that are being made by the Federal 
Government through the representatives of the people? I)o you call their corre- 
spondence that takes place between the officers of that corporation private cor- 
respondence in which the people have no interest? 

Mr. Bowers. T would not want to admit. Mr. Walsh, that we were in conflict. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not think tills would ever be brought out, this 
correspondence, at the time you wrote it? 

Mr. Bowers. I would have Immmi — certainly I would have had sense enough 
If I made a public statement to leave out muny things that I would not If 
I was writing to my own son or my own family or my own partner. I would 
not use the same language to Mr. Walsh as to Mrs. Bowers. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would not use the same sentiments or expres- 
sions as to the public officers of the people, if you thought afterwards they were 
going to be shown to the people who ctcuBmI that officer — the jwople generally? 

Mr. Bowers. I certainly would not, unless I was stating It before him mid 
about him. 

Chairman Wxlsh. You say: 41 1 believe the hours you gave to the committee 
and the position you so manfully maintained against the assaults of I>r. 
Foster ” — Dr. Foster was the regular chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining of the House of Representatives of the United States, and presided 
over the committee that whs investigating the Colorado situation. I>o you 
remember that? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat sit. Dr. Foster? 

Mr. Bowers. Why, sure. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Well, your were referring in that letter to the represen- 
tatives of the people of the United States, woie you not, but you did not think 
it would la* exposed? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, l would not care to admit that. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, then, you were referring to the representatives of 
the people of the United States? 

Mr. Bowers. I was referring to the testimony of Mr. John I>. Rockefeller 
lief ore that committee; and I believe the committee was biased, and I think 
it was made up politically in a manner that was not fair to all concerned. 
That is my notion and my opinion of it. 

Chairman Waish. So you believed, in cases where you think the repre- 
sentatives of the people do not act fairly, you believed In getting the hankers 
and business men and ull the agencies you can und whipping them into line? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, no; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not believe that? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, whipping in line — I do believe in a man using every possible 
effort in his political and soeia! relations and as a citizen and everywhere that 
he can to get what is best done for the common good, and using such methods 
as are necessary to bring it about — by peaceful methyls. I belief In using 
all the methods you can for the common uplift and common good. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe In using all methods, whatever the methods 
may be? 

Mr. Bowers. As I say, if. as I recall, I wrote nnother letter that referred 
to the situation down there in southern Colorado and used some pretty vigorous 
language; and I stand for every jot and tittle of that letter that I wrote down 
there, and every one of them, the same as I will for this. 

Chairman Walsh. Bo you believe that if you figure out yourself what is 
right and just industrially or financially, and the governor of a sovereign State 
or the Representatives of the people in Congress differ with what you think, 
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that it Jh perfectly proper to organize the bankers and the financial interests 
and all other interests to whip into line those public officials and representatives 
of the people? 

Mr. Bowkbs. If they are wrong; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If they are wrong? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you found them wrong, you have found them wrong 
many times, and you have never hesitated to go after them that way? 

Mr. Bowers. And Sfieak good of them, too. 

Chairman Walsh. After you got them into line, you cull that giving them 
taffy, don’t you? 

Mr. Bowers. Mr. Walsh, I am not much of a politician, and I imagine that 
you are. 

Chairman Walsh. Your imagination is running away with you. I am the 
jK>orest jHditician in Amorim, or 1 would not he doing what I am doing now. 
Is that the way you do it — after you got the hankers and public officials to 
whip those people into line you talk nice to them? 

Mr. Bowers. May 1 ask you a personal question? 

Chairman Wat sir. Look out, I warn you in advance. 

Mr. Bowers. Did your mother e\er spank jou? 

Chairman Waihh. Indeed she did. 

Mr. Bowers. All right; did she ever give you a piece of candy or some cookies 
afterwards? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. Is that your attitude before the people of the 
Vnlted States, in your conduct of public affairs representing the Rockefeller 
interests, that if a public official known as the representative of the people don’t 
do what you think is right, you spank them and then when they come around 
and do wlmt you think is right, then you give them a piece of candy, just like 
my mother would me? 

Mr. Bowers. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the way you do it? 

Mr. Bowers. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. During the process, when you are whipping them into line, 
how do you treat them? Do you treat them with kindness or call them names 
and condemn them publicly? 

Mr. Bowers. I have not anything in my mind where I have come out publicly 
and mistreated men, ns you name. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon think that the combined bankers of a community 
might exorcise too much Inllucnee to call upon them to whip a public official 
Into line? 

Mr. Bowers. I wish, Mr. Walsh, that you would he kind enough to me and 
others to state, or allow' me to state, the occasion for the whipping. It would 
be easier for me. 

Chairman Walrit. For this particular whipping? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; of I lie governor. 

Chairman Walnit. All right, we will get down to that, if you want to do it 
at this time, the particular whipping of (lov. Ammons. 

Mr. Bowers. Well, efforts were brought to bear for him to call out the 
militia, or take such stops as lie saw lit to protect life and property, and he 
absolutely and flatly refused to do it for weeks and weeks, until he received 
the condemnation of the best citizens that we knew’ anything about, that had 
the best Interests of Colorado at heart to protect the State. That was the 
whipping that was endeavored to he done, and Mr. Welhorn and the com* 
mlttee in charge of the affairs in the disturbance of Colorado took such 
measures as they could to Induce the best citizens and the best boards like the 
chamber of commerce and the board of trade, and I don’t know but what the 
ministerial association took part, at least there were a great many letters 
written. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you contribute to the churches? 

Mr. Bowers. In Colorado? I always contribute to the churches. 

Chairman Walsh, Go ahead. 

Mr. Bowers, That is all I have to say. It was the best measures that we 
could take, by the best men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that you did not know that 
your company, after you came there, had detectives in their employ? 

Mr. Bowers. I stated that they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, they aid? 
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Hr. Bowers. I took it \ip very early after my connection with the company. 

Chairman Walsh. What (lid they do about it, after you took it up? 

Mr. Bowers. If I remember right they paid mighty little attention to It, ana 
thought they knew more about it than I did ; that I was a tenderfoot from 
the East. _ 

Chairman Walsh. They thought that you were a tenderfoot from the East 
and 

Mr. Bowers. That is about where I landed at first. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you heard what Mr. Rockefeller said here on the 
stand, that you were the ranking officer, and you were in command out 
there? 

Mr. Bowers. In the departments that I had charge of. 

Chairman Walsh. You were the ranking officer, he said, above Mr. Welborn 
and everybody else, 

Mr. Bowers. Theoretically ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just theoretically? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o I understand your last question, that although you 
took a strong stand against these spies. when you told them about it, that they 
thought you were a tenderfoot from the East and didn’t desist in hiring them? 

Mr. Bowers. These matters wore perhaps taken up and edged along, and 
I think within a year or two they were almost entirely disposed of, and there 
was comparatively few of those fellows that you call spies. If you will allow 
uie, I would like to tell you what I suggested. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Bowers. 1 suggested, instead of going outside of the camps and getting 
In spies, men that I regarded us as big rascals as you could get any place, that 
I would not trust any of them 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Mr. Bowers. I said, why don’t you get men In your own camps, and not 
get these cutthroats. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you know about who those mine guards were 
that were tirst sworn in by Jeff Farr before there was any trouble there at all? 

Mr. Bowers. They had mine guards before I went there, jeurs and yeurs be- 
fore tiffs strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Before the strike they had kept some of these cutthroats, 
and then they swore them in and jour company paid them? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I think not. I have a letter and a telegram In my 
junket that explains that, if you care for it, from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 don’t know what It is, but I would like to talk to Mr. 
Welborn a little about it on the stand. 

Mr. Bowers. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know Jeff Farr? 

Mr. Bowers. Never saw' him in my life, or lmd a letter from him, and didn't 
know 1dm at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear about him? 

Mr. Bowers. I guess I did. 

Chairman Walsh. He wits a very strong man in Huerfano County? 

Mr. Bowers. Pretty strong. 

Chairman Walmii. And they called him “King” in Huerfano County? 

Mr. Bowers. They might have called him his sutunic majesty. 

Chairman Walsh. And he had u way of selecting the county officers ; for in- 
stance, the county commissioners? 

Mr. Bowers. I won’t say about that. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard about that? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And if your attorney, or the attorneys of your company, 
were about to be put into the conduct of the prosecution of somelwxly by the 
county commissioners, that would be about the same as Jeff putting them In 
himself? 

Mr. Bowers. Just about the same us Tammany Hall, as Attorney General 
Farrar said, and I Indorse that. 

Chairman Walsh. And there was a connection betw r een Jeff Farr and the 
company, but it Is hard to tell whether the company bossed Jeff or Jeff bossed 
the company? 

Mr. Bowers. I won't admit that there was any connection between them after 
I went there. 
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Chairman Walsh. But the attorney general said there was tip to 1913? 

Mr. Bowers. lie did not know about it, after I went into office. 

Chairman Walsh. You indorsed the attorney general about Jeff Farr and 
the conditions In Huerfano, except when you get to conditions In your own 
company, and as connected with you, and then you say that he was mistaken 
idauit that? 

Mr. Bowers. No; 1 won't deny that, but l say up to the time I went there 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were a party to it, and were very instrumental 
in establishing thut deplorable condition in southern Colorado. I don’t exon- 
erate the officers of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. for one minute prior to 
October, 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. And you don’t believe anything that you said in that 
letter about voting the mules? 

Mr. Bowers. Did 1 say it? 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed, you did. 

Mr. Bowers. 1 don’t say anything I don’t believe. 

Chairman Walsh. And you found that crimes were committed against the 
constitution of Colorado, and the statutes of Colorado, and fr»*e go\ eminent, 
and it was done by your company, and l suppose you notified the company that 
you hud discovered these crimes, and appeared before the grand jury and 
sought to have the men indicted? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.hu. You didn’t do that? 

Mr. Bowers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Just excuse me, I want to refer io one of your letters. 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; there were other officials, and others m authority, ami 
1 hud nothing to do with the operation, I simply sandwiched in iu\ notions of 
tight and wrong. 

Chairman Walsh. As a men* agitator, is that it? 

Mr. Bowers. Very fur from it; it was more than imitation. 

Chairman Walsh. But you did not go so far as to take any actne action 
of any kind? 

Mr. Bowers. I think I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt officer did you talk to about the crimes that were 
committed there? 

Mr. Bowers. You mean the officials? 

Chairman Walsh. No; X rneun the State officers, charged with the appre- 
hension of criminals and suppression of crime? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know that I ever met them. 

Chairman Walsh. The officers you talked to were the officers of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, yes; sure. No; 1 never had a word of conversation, and 
never saw the governor but once on the street in my life, or the attorney gen- 
eral. 

Chairman Walsti. And what about the prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Rowers. I never saw him in my life. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this letter of September 18. I want to ask you 
about this particular thing in that letter. You remember you said: ‘As our 
miners shift more or less and new men are coming all the while, about a year 
ago Mr. Welborn and the writer were discussing these questions, because one 
or twu> corai>etitive companies (both of whom tried to Interest Mr. Cooper in 
their bonds) were cheating their miners by false weights.” Now, what com- 
panies were cheating them by false weights? 

Mr. Bowers* I would have to decline, to avoid prosecution, defining acts 
and attitudes as to that sort of thing. I don’t know that there Is a war In 
Euroiie to-day, but I have every reason to believe there is. 

Chairman Walsh. You were satisfied they w’ere cheating the miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, What was the name of the company? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not say. because I could not legally name specific acts, 
which, as a lawyer, you understand would be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. What companies w'ere trying to sell these bonds to Mr. 
Cooper? Were they big companies? 

Mr. Bowers. No; not so very big. 

Chairman Walsh. They were afterwards In the operators’ association? 

Mr. Bowers. Never a one of them. 

Chalrmau Walsh. Won’t you ghe us the names? 
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Mr. Bowers. No; you will have to excuse me. I don’t thiak you ought to 
ask me that. I will answer all that I can, ami will be glad to, but I don t 

care to answer that. , _ 

Chairman Walsh. As far as that company was concerned, the miners were 
justified in saying that they needed a check weigh man? . , 

Mr Bowers. If you will let tne supplement what I said before, I think that 
one of these men that I had in mind, that I believe was a rascal, and cheating 
his miners, signed with the union, and has been signed with them since, If he 
is not busted. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt about the other one? 

Mr. Bowers. They sold out. 

Chairman Waimi. Then there were just two had fellows that went in there 
cheating the miners, and one afterwards joined them and the other afterwards 
sold out? 

Mr. Bowers. I think there were quite a good many more of them. 

Chairman Walsh. How do jou think those miners could get justice if a lot 
of mine owners wore cheating them in the weights of the coal that they dug 
out of the ground unless they had an organization powerful in number and 


somewhat powerful financially? 

Mr. Bowers. I had iH»wer enough to stop it. 

Chairman Walhii. You think it could l»e left to the individual companies? 
Mr. Bowers. I had power enough to stop it In their individual case. 
Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to them ubout it? 

Mr. Bowers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you have power enough to stop the other min- 
ing companies from cheating in the weights of coal? 

Mi*. Bowers. You are asking me a question there # thut I am mighty happy to 


answ er. 

Chairman Walsh. We will all he happy, then, for once, sure. 

Mr Bow Kim. FaucII.v T have no sort of doubt hut my associates believe 
that I have somewhat of a notion of my own, and one Is I believe that it is 
the greatest tolly, it is the most absolutely idiotic thing for an> concern to bo 
unfair to anvhodv, man, woman, or eliild. in anything. If I was the coldest- 
blooded man on earlh, and didn’t care a snap of my finger for God, man, or 
the devil, I would he as straight as one could he, absolutely lieyond any ques- 
tion of doubt. 

Chairman Wm.su. Go ahead and tell what you did to tlx those companies 
that were « heating? 

Mr. Bowers. One concern 

Chairman Waimi. Let’s call it “X” concern, or give it some title; say the 
11 X ” < oncer n. 

Mr. Bowers. Name it whatever you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Bovvers. My attention was culled to it particularly by the fact that some 
of our friends, as >ou name them, our friends in the railway companies 

Chairman WArsii. Some of your railroad friends? 

Mr. Bowers. Ye*, sir ; were getting cut prices on their coal, anil It seemed 
impossible that anv straight fellow could cut prices as long as there was not 
more than 5 cents a ton profit on railroad coal- — it seemed to lie particularly 
difficult for a company to cut prices 10 cents a ton. 

Chairman Walsii. Something crooked? 

Mr. Bowers. I think so. I said to Mr. Welborn. How can we stop them 
stealing the coal from the miners? 

Chairman Walsh. And also cutting under your prices? 

M r> Bowers. Yes, sir: also cutting under our price.*, nnd we only made 5 cents 

U Chairman Walsh. You became convim-ed there was something wrong? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; and how could we end it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, for the miners? 

Mr Bowers Ourselves and the miners and all concerned, rhe men that 
work for me are as much my friends as the man that I work for. You hove 
lio doubt ulKnit that, have you? 

Chairman Walsh. I would not like to say. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bowers. Now, then, we talked it over, am! I said, How about theue 
check weighmen? 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you say that to? 

Mr Bowers. Mr. Welborn, and I guess to the executive board. 
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Chairman Walsh. Yon look it up before the whole executive board— the 
question of these mint's cheating the miners? 

Mr. ItowKKM. I may or may not; I don’t know whether I did or not I 
don’t assume much responsibility on the board, because I am only the chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Sometimes the chairman assumes quite a good deal. 

Mr. Bowers. Occasionally they do not. I took it up with these gentlemen — 
Mr. Welborn and perhaps other gentlemen— how can we stop that; put an 
end to it. 

Chairman Wai.sk. Stealing from the miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And of cuttng your prices? 

Mr. Bowers. Cutting our prices; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And stealing the coal from the miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Self-defense. In other words, they were cheating the miners 
and us, too. Now, 1 knew very well, by my own talks and interviews with 
our men, that the eheekwelghman had been optional with our miners; I had 
talked with superintendents In regard to it. We discussed it, and I referred 
to this matter In my conversation with Mr. Stewart when he visited me in 
Denver, stating something like tills, thut our own miners know that the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. are willing and desire that the miners have their own 
cheek weigl mien. The newer men were coming in, the old men knew, and the 
newer men might not be advised of that, so we stuted in that notice that it is 
the desire of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that our miners secure and have 
their own checkwolglmien. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was that at the time you discovered this cheating? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; just at that time — in April, 1012. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. All rljjlit. 

Mr. Bowers. That was the push. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not nn objection — no objection from your miners? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jo ahead; I will not interrupt you. 

Mr. Bowers. No; 1 know what >ou were going to say. It was a matter of 
principle with me, and l would have done It the same as If I had had a sore 
linger, without it being called to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. You are opposed to sore lingers generally, but when yours 
is sore you begin to take notice? 

Mr. Bowers. Exactly. We agreed on that circular, and it was written in 
six languages and posted at the mines and at their working places, and some 
of them were posted when the strike was on. 

Chairman Walsh. Still hanging there? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; If not, it was known in a good many places, and I 
understood from several sources that the Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. and your 
humble servant hud been damned with great severity after we put those signs 
up. Of course immediately they saw' that tlio Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had 
posted the notices it spread all over the camp. What could those fellow's do 
with that kind of a circular In other camps when their miners asked for cheek- 
weighnien? It didn’t cost us anything, but it did the other fellow. 

Chairman Walsh. It would be all right if it cost you nothing? 

Mr. Bowers. The miners pay the checkwelglnnen themselves. We have our 
welghmun, hut they contribute so much a month to their eheekwelghman. 
If they are honest, it is an advantage to us. If a dispute comes up with the 
railroad company or anyone, we have the checkwreighman’s testimony besides 
our own recorded weights. It Is really an advantage; it is no disadvantage at 
nil, and a great advantage if they are honest, and we were attempting to whip 
those fellows in until they would be forced to grant their miners a eheck- 
weighnmn. 

Chairman Walsh. So they would quit cheating? 

Mr. Bovvers. I cun not say ; a thief is a thief, wherever you put him. 

Chairman Walsh. Who demanded u eheekwelghman? 

Mr. Bowers, That circular. 

Chairman Walsh. It did not demand it of the other companies? 

Mr. Bowers. Well. 

Chairman Walsh. When that circular went out in all these different lan- 
guages, that was a good hint to other companies? 

Mr. Bowers. Bather a good hint. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the workmen for the other companies demand check- 
welghiuen? 
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Mr. Bowers. I think they did. Some did, I know. 

Chairman Walsh. It was the laborers that demanded the cheek weighmuu 
when they saw this circular in all of the different languages? 

Mr. Bowers. I think so. A good many of those fellows that were cheated, 
in the weights on their coal, did not know It. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they do It? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, they said there was no hurry. We will run our mines; and 
take a good big mine, it is as large as the city of Washington, as many 
streets and alleys, miles long and miles wide. Here Is a branch running in 
here, a spud, as we call it, off from the railroad, and a man would take his 
car and his number; I don’t know that the company Is responsible, but I 
imagine they are; that the company is responsible for running that car, and 
they would put on 80 or 40 shovels more on that car, or perhaps 300 or 400 
more pounds put on that car than there ought to be. 

Chairman Walsh. I think Commissioner O’ConneU lias seen that at first- 
hand, and described it to a witness; that is, that an honest check weighman 
that wanted to cheat would do it lightly, would take off a little and put on a 
little? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; and you take Greeks and Servians and Italians — we 
have 26 nationalities or more In our mines, and they won’t trust each other. 
You allow them to select, and they will Reject an Italian for a checkwelghmun, 
and it won’t be any great length of time lieforc they say that the man is 
taking weight off of their cars and putting it on the cars of his friends. 

Chairman Walsii. They were cheating? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; they were taking off 100 pounds off of one fellow’s 
car and putting it on the other car of their nationality. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no question of nationality involved when you 
sent out this circular, because the company was stealing from the men; you 
could tell that from the price? 

Mr. Bowers. Undoubtedly. 

“Chairman Walsh. There was no roguery going on then? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; because they could not produce It and sell it at the 
price they named, that we knew, because \\o could produce It as cheaply as 
unybody in that country. 

Chairman Walsh. When you got the circular out what effect did it have on 
the price; did they still cut under you? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know that they did ; we kept our same price. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you s«h* what effect this had? 

Mr. Bowers. The efftrt was that your humble servant got damned. 

Chairman Walsh. Among the coal operators? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; I understand, but I did not bear them. 

Chairman Walsii. But they damned you because you gave this hint to 
the other companies, and they told them In their various languages about this, 
and they began to watch this, and they came up and accused you? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; they didn’t come up to s«»e me. 

Chairman Wauhi. Didn’t even call on you? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet them socially, around at the clubs and so 
forth? 

Mr. Bowers. I was not a member of a club. I was slated ns the best-known 
and the least-known man in Colorado. I didn’t mix. I was not well enough, 
and I had too many serious illnesses In my family. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t exactly catch the drift of what you said. After 
you exposed them you said they didn’t come up to see you? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t think they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of them come up before? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I didn’t know a half a dozen operators in the State 
of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. These particular concerns, were they cutting prices with 
railroads? 

Mr. Bowers. I think they cheated everybody. 

Chairman Walsh. You think they cheated everybody? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; sure. They fulfill the Scriptures; they are not respectorg 
of persons. 

Chairman Walsh. You had a way to take care of your company? 

Mr. Bowers. I did. 

Chairman Walsh, And you did it? 
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Mr. Ho vvers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walhh. Now, suppose that these men that were working for these 
other mines, these cheaters, suppose they had found It out through some other 
source, and the question of price cutting was not in it. Suppose they had stolen 
and still maintained prices, what chances did the Greeks and Italians and those 
men that were digging the coal in order to support their families, what chances 
did they have to make them quit cheating? 

Mr. Bowers. About the same chance that Mrs. Walsh would have in Kansas 
City, if she was going to a grocery and she got better weights and measures 
there than at any other place. 

Chulriuun Walsh. I uin going to ask you, please, not to draw your illustrations 
with my family, and I will not with yours; hut, however, I want to get you 
straight, that these Greeks and Italians would have the same chance to contest 
against these coal companies cheating them in weights as a housewife would 
have that went to a store and found out a man cheated her in the weight, and 
then she could go to another store? You say that is a parallel case, do you? 

Mr. Bowers. I ilou’t say it is a parallel case; it is dillicult to make a par- 
allel case. 

Chairman Walsh. The truth of the matter is that some of these men that 
are being cheated; at first it was a sort of petty larceny proposition; they 
cheated a little at a time? 

Mr. Bovvers. It was not large enough for tlx* average miner to make much of 
a rumpus about. 

Chairman Walsh. But, on the whole, it stole that much out of his labor, ami 
out of Ills sweat, and off of his table, and awa> from his fainil.v : if it did that, 
he would have an awful personal grievance, would he, Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Bowers. Why, sure; I would. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what chances would that man have, if it is not a 
parallel case about the housewife and the grocer; wtuit chances would he have 
to keep them from stealing his labor that wa.v ? 

Mr. Bowers. I am glad that you have asked me that question. We were able 
to keep our mines almost entirely tilled with men that would move from one mine 
to another because of the conditions, and because tlx\\ regarded — T think I am 
not overjustifying ourselves — because of hotter treatment and honest treatment 
that they believed they got from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, some of these men, as. I understand you, would leave 
these other mines and come to ,\ou because the.v discovered or suspicioued that 
they were being cheated in weights? 

Mr. Bovvers. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you read tlx* testimony of Mr. Edward Doyle, given 
at Denver? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.mii. You know who he is? 

Mr. Bowf.us. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He was a cheokweighman at 

Mr. Bowers. 1 have not rend his testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. You know, 1 am not going into the truth of it, but you 
know that miners accused the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. of cheating them in 
weights? 

Mr. Bovvers. Possibly ; I presume so. 

Chairman Walsh. And you will give them credit for having a fixed convic- 
tion about the fact that the.v were being cheated, Just like you have a fixed con- 
viction that the war is going on in Europe, and they hud a fixed conviction that 
the operators were cheating them? 

Mr. Bowers. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. If that is true, it was n mighty Just grievance of the 
miners? 

Mr. Bovvers. On being cheated? 

Chairman Walsh. If they believed that it was a real grievance? 

Mr. Bow ers. It would be with me. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, that was one of the grievances that they claimed gave 
them the right to go into an organization of their own, to deal with your com- 
panies collectively, was it not? 

Mr. Bovvers. I presume so ; I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. You saw the bulletin sent out by Mr. Ivy Lee, or his ste- 
nographer or office boy, or by the association of operators in Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers. I think I never read but one of them all through. 
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Chairman Walsh. You never read but one of them? 

Mr. Bowers. I never read but one, aud that I criticized. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t have much use for that one yourself? 

Mr. Bowers. As I say, I kept out as far as I could. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the one that Rave the supposed pay of the mining 
officials? 

Mr. Bowers. I can not recall; he offered me the manuscript, or brought it iu 
to me to look it over. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you think about it? 

Mr. Bowers. I read it over, and he said, “ Now, I think right there at that 
point it would he a good idea to say,” so and so, and I said, “ I think il is a 
good thing to say .lust exactly the opposite right at that point.” 

Chairman Walsh. Was the question of fact 

Mr. Bovvers (interrupting). 1 don’t know whether it was a question of fact or 
Imagination or what. 

Chairman Walsh. But this thing that he thought was a good thing to put 
in, and you thought the op|w»site was; was that a question of fact as to some 
detail that was goiug on in the mine? 

Mr. Bowers, 1 don't recall what it was. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was it true what he wanted to put in? 

Mr. Bowers. It was his opinion; it may have been true or not. I have my 
opinions and he has his, and Mr. Murphy bus his, and Mr. King has his. We 
all have our opinions. We don't agree on all things. Adam and Eve hud differ- 
ences with the Almighty, us I understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. You take me a little off; I am going to get back to that 
when we come to Mr. McOorkle’s testimony, hut I don’t want to got to these 
religious subjects yet. Now, 1 want to ask you to look at the bulletin entitled 
“ Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom” and see 
if you can pick out the bulletin that Mr. Lee showed you. 

Mr. Bowers. I don't know what topic it was on, even; I couldn’t do it. I 
only read the one, and I don’t rememl>er what topic it was on. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Now. after ail ibis stealing went on and after the charge 
that the miners made that they were being cheated, and it was a real grievance, 
you knew that Mr. Ivy Lts* published some strong bulletins for the purpose of 
showing that the miners did not have any grievances? 

Mr. Bowers. That may be; I have not read them. 

Chairman Walsh. But the miners surely had (heir grievance against these 
other companies? 

Mr. Bowers. I so stated; some of the other companies. I would not make 
that too broad. 

Chairman Walsh. There was enough of them so that it was interfering with 
you, with your profits; they were cutting in on your business? 

Mr. Bowers. No; T don’t think il cut into our business a particle. One of 
these men — no; I will withdraw that. 1 am mighty sure that the men Inter- 
ested in one of the companies in quite a large rapacity did cheat an important 
railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, ho cheated the railroad, too? 

Mr. Bowers. He was a thief. He cheat <h1 the railroad, and I understand he 
was compelled to refund a large amount of money to a railroad because of Ids 
shortages. 

Chairman Walsh. The railroad took after him? 

Mr. Bowers. I so understand. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a good big tiling? 

Mr. Bovvers. Yes, sir; and they got it hack. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, no one individual miner, an Italian or Greek, 
could take after them that way and make them come hack? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not like to have an Italian or Greek or any other fellow 
with a good grievance to take after me. 

Chairman Walsh. But they were too Ignorant to know generally that they 
were being cheated? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir ; I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. But they stole It in sueli small amounts, It w r as a sort 
of petit larceny proposition; even if they caught them they couldn’t tell what 
they had stolen? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I suppose not. It is In fairness to these men — I won’t 
accuse all those men of trying to cheat In overloading their cars. I don’t know 
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that all of them wore dishonest, bnt It Is not a thing of much importance to 
say to a fellow, “Throw on HO shovels more coal on there,” and they would 
rather do that than to lose their Job. 

Chairman Walsh. And if they lost their job they could not support their 
families? 

Mr. Bowkrh. That Is it, exuctly. 

Chairman Walsh. But the railroad, when it found they were being cheated* 
It wild, “Here, sir, give us back tills money or we will prosecute you and not 
buy any more coal of you ”? 

Air. Bowers. Yes, sir; they surely could, but I don’t know that is what 
occurred. 

Chairman Walsh. But you believe it as firmly as you believe the war is going 
on in Europe? 

Mr. Bowers. I have no! the slightest doubt that there was a lot of that thing 
going on in the coal fields there, I will say, prior to 1908. 

Chairman Walsii. I will request you, Mr. Bowers, to retire from the stand 
for an hour or two, so Unit we cun use another witness. 

Air. Bowers. It Is very essential, if jiossible, for me — I have three very im- 
portant meetings in the Middle West, and I would lmte very much not to be 
present at those meetings; anil I would like very much, if I can, to get away 
from here this afternoon some time. 

Chairman Walsh. I think we can conclude with you this afternoon. 

Air. Bow ers. All right ; if you can. 

Chairman Walsh. It was suggested to me that It would be liest, perhaps, not 
to k(*ep you too consecutively ou the stand. 

Atr. Bowers. I would Just as leave stay here until 12 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. It is all right, is it, Mr. Murphy? 

Air. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, it was suggested to me — last week the temperature was 
very high, and I guess you know that Mr. Murphy spoke to me and said It 
might he well not to keep you too long on the stand? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. Before I came here I was laid up for a month, and 
my physician did not want me to come. 

Chairman Walsh. If you feel the least fatigued at any time you may retire, 
and we will bo glad to put on another witness. We will take an adjournment 
here for five minutes, anyway. 

(After adjournment.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Bowers, will you resume the stand, please? 
!>U1 you consider the authorities— the constituted authorities — had adequate 
means for protecting your people in the early days of the strike? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; 1 did. 

Chairman Walsh. There was never any necessity for — as near as you could 
observe— for your company buying re vo hors or guns or ritles, or anything of 
that sort? 

Mr. Bowers. Not if we could have secured the cooperation or help that we 
thought wo were entitled to from the governor; but he declined to do it for 
several weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh ; and was it during the time the governor declined to 
give you the necessary help that the arms were purchased? 

Air. Bowers. I think it must have been; yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Now. you felt that If the authorities did not protect your 
property that you would lm\e to take your own means to do it? 

Air. Bowers. Well, it was In defense of our miners; we never had less than 
C>0 per cent of our men working. 

Chairman Walsh. I see; and the governor would not extend you the pro- 
tection that you 

Air. Bowers. He lid not. 

Chairman Walsh. He did not? 

Mr. Bowers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What means did you take to guard your own property? 

Mr. Bowers. We always have guards, as we have perhaps 25 or 80 mines, 
some 12 or 15 miles removed from any county seut or any civic authority, and 
we had to have marshals. On pay days, sometimes, these men have brawls and 
fights and we have to have const abb's and guards. We have guards In every 
mine, the same as the government and nil State authorities, to prevent people 
comiug iu. We could not have people coming In and running back and forth 
through the mines. 
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Chairman Walsh, l'ou couldn't have them running through your house 
either? 

Mr. Bowers. No; I couldn’t have them running through the house. It was 
8 Imply an enlargement of that Idea. We had those guards because, If you will 
allow me to state, we knew from past observation and from strikes elsewhere 
all over the country — I am pretty familiar in my business career with the 
strikes in Pennsylvania, and 1 have been called down once or twice In my 
life for wishing that the strikers would win. 

Chairman Walsh. In Pennsylvania? 

Air Bowerh 

Chairman Walsh. Against what company? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, I remember wliat is known as the long strike — eight or nine 
months — away back in, I think, 1870 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Among the coal miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Coal miners in the anthracite regions. 1 was in the wholesale 
grocery business and was ubout 28 or 24 years old, and we went down through 
there selling goods; and my sympathies were entirely with the strikers. They 
were largely Welshmen that had come over here, and were a splendid lot of 
citizens and a splendid population. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, they may lia\e been splendid, wherever they come 
from? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsii. You think so, don’t you? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. I know they were splendid men, and I thought were 
unjustly treated, and I hoped they would win. My sympathies were with them, 
but I may have been absolutely wrong, but that was my personal feelings. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am afraid that I have taken you away front 
the subject. The subject was you had had experience in other places, In 
Pennsylvania, or from observations, and therefore had reason to anticipate 
certain actions? 

Mr. Bowers. Exactly. Whenever a strike is called, If part of the men con- 
tinue to work and part of them did not, we were liable to have very serious 
trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. Now*, how do you provide to protect your property to keep 
them from committing arson or destroying property or hurting the men? 

Mr. Bowers. Under normal conditions? 

Chairman Wajkii. No; under strike at any of these other plaees? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, I don’t know. 1 don’t rmill that. I couldn’t answer that 
It is too long ago. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, regardless of having anything to do with it or not 
,\ou did arm them in Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers. I had nothing to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. I know, but you knew of it us a citizen of Colorado, re- 
gardless — 

Mr. Bowers (interrupt l tig). I knew the guardsmen were Increased there; 
yes. 

Chairman Walsii. But you believe, do you not, and you did believe, that If 
there was danger 

Mr. Bowers (interrupting). I certainly did. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Of causing explosions at the mine and caus- 
ing destruction of property and loss of life, and the governor would not furnish 
you with the necessary means of defense, that you would have to defend 
yourself? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You believed In your God*given right to do that, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, if you called on the governor who was — he 
should have done the act that was proper for actually protecting life and pro- 
tecting against explosions and the like of that, and if he failed to do It, then 
the only thing you could do would be to defend yourselves? 

Mr. Bowers. And the property out there. 

Chairman Walsh. To defend your property and your lives? 

Mr. Bowers. Surely. 

Chairman Walsh. And, of course, you had to be the Judge as to that, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Bowers. Yea, sir. 

38819* — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 17 
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Chairman Walsh, And that is a rule of conduct under which all Just an<l*dvi- 
lized men will act anyway? 

Mr. Bowkbh. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not take it for yourself and not give it to 
somebody else. 

(No answer.) 

Chairman Wu.su. And if you had reason to believe — to put it more locally — 
that a group of miners were coming to your house to attempt an assault upon 
you and tin* governor refused to act and refused to give you the protection 
thal was demanded, you would take, as a man, whatever means were neces- 
sary to defend yourself, would you not? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I would not. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you do? 

Mr. Bowers. I never had a gun or a revolver or any protection myself. I 
never had the slightest fear, personally, of any violence whatever of that kind ; 
never. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you do? 

Mr. Rowers. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. SupjMise there was a body of men 

Mr. Bowers (interrupting). I certainly should not go 

Chairman Waish (interrupting). You would go just as far as you would to 
protect a mine? 

Mr. Rowers. I have never been placed in any position where I had fear of 
any mail opposed to me at all. Of course the man might be a stranger or a 
crank and do me violence, but I have no fear. I don’t know what I would do 
under <-ertnin circumstances, but apart from the proposition of my getting up 
a defense and fighting anybody that comes along that don’t agree with me — I 
should not do that. 

Chairman Wwsii. No; but you would go ns far in defending your life and 
the lives of your family as you would of property ? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, yes. If I had from the governor no defense, I should appeal 
to the officers of the law. 

Chairman Walsh. And if the officers of the law did not act 

Mr. Rowers. I suppose I might take to the woods. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you run? 

Mr. Rowers. I would run. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Suppose you family couldn't run. 

Mr. Bowers. I am something of a runner. 

Chairman Walsh. You would simply go as far ns you would go to get guards 
and arm them and tell them not to do anything unless an assault was made, but 
to be ready In case they intended to blow up the mine or take lives; you would 
go that far? 

Mr. Bowers. The same as I would on pay day to protect the citizens there 
and the people from drunken men. We lmd marshals and deputies and asked 
them to keep order, the same us any well-regulated community, and I would 
increase them If necessary. 

Chalrmau Walsh. You would increase them if necessary? 

Mr. Rowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if they were guards you would arm them? 

Mr. Rowers. They would not be very effective without arms. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And despite the matter of fact that you were simply chair- 
man of the executive board and not in the operating department, you do know 
you did arm the guards. 

Mr. Rowers. Why, certainly. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did it for the purpose of protecting your property? 

Mr. Rowers. I have not the slightest doubt. 

Chairman Walsh. They were their own employees, and if anybody had 
attempted to blow up that property, why, of course, these guards would have 
resisted and shot them? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know w hat they would do. They were there with their 
guns to protect that property and meet the cases whenever they would come 
up — I would not cross the bridge until I came to it. 

Chairman Waish. Well, they would also protect life in case there was 
danger of assault? 

Mr. Bowers. That Is w T hat they are there for. 

Clmirmun Walsh. That is what they are there for? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; sure. 
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Chairman Walsh. And to protect life and property? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AikI they were representing the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir ; ami a number of other operators. 

Chairman Walsh. All have their guards? 

Mr. Bowers. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And they armed their guards? 

Mr. Bowers. It was done collectively, after the strike began. 

Chairman Walsh. And collectively you made up your minds that you thought 
then* would be some violence committed and some mines blown up, and the like 
of that, and you had better get ready? 

Mr. Bowers. I did not make up my mind at all or approve the judgment or 
discuss it or take part, directly or indirectly, or have anything to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. No: but did Mr. Welborn, the president, see you every 
day ? 

Mr. Bowers. Mr. Welborn will answer for himself. You will have him on 
the stand, I understand. I myself, personally, had nothing to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. You had an oliice In the Boston Building? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would see him every day? 

Mr. Bowers. A good many times a day. 

Chairman Waish. A good many times n day? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. It’ you will allow me to toll, it was the understanding 
there that I should not be annoyed with those things, because of my physical 
condition and the strain 1 was under for various reasons, and lie was very 
considerate of my ago, if nothing else, and did not annoy me with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did jou get this information you used to send to 
Mr. Rockefeller and to Mr. Murph.v at Now York? 

Mr. Bowers. Some of it, T could not say where I did get It or who advised 
trie; I got information from all kinds of men, politicians, and ministers, socio- 
logical workers, and doctors, and lawyers; I had a pile on my desk that high, 
of all kinds of suggestions as to what I should do; I did not lack anything in 
the way of advice. 

Chairman Walsh. leaving out the minister* and the sociological workers, 
and those, and getting down to the information you got from Mr. Welborn ami 
Air. Woitzel and the other gentlemen, you kept pretty actively informed us to 
what was going on in the field, did you not? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, I did. 

Chairman Walsii. I notice here that on April IS you wrote Mr. John I>. 
Rockefeller, jr., and you stated to him that you laid been so busy slime you 
returned and so few matters of importance In connection with the strike had 
come up. that you had not written him. Since your return, where had you been ? 

Mr. Bowers. On a rest, which 1 lia\e been forced to take for the last couple 
of years, every few months, for a week or so. 

Chairman Walsh. And you said so few matters of imimrtuncc luul come 
up in connection with the strike that you had not written him? 

Mr. Bowers, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Anri you said. “Speaking broadly, there is a decided 
weakening all along the line on the part of the labor leaders.” 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Everything had quieted down at that time? 

Mr. Bowers. My letter will answer that; 1 will admit everything in that 
letter. 

Chairman Walsh. The letter continues, “We have reliable information that 
the United Mine Workers of America arc pinched us never before for funds." 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That was real information and you were transmitting it 
to Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. Am! then the letter proceeds, “The present week in north- 
ern Colorado may cut off the relief of 140 miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They cut that off? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. “Which has created a very bad feeling on their part" — 
that is, on the part of the workers to have their provender cut off? 

Mr. Bowers. It undoubtedly did. 
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Chairman WALsn. “ Anti uh Home of them are still kept on the pay roll, s&y. 
It Is only a mutter of time when they will all be cut off from any funds what- 
ever.” That was reliable Information you had? 

Mr. Bowers. I regarded it so. 

Chairman Wai.hu. You regarded it as reliable enough to send to your prin- 
cipal, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walhh. Then the letter proceeds, “ In southern Colorado the labor 
leaders are making a thorough canvass of the strikers’ camps, and a very large 
number are to be eliminated from the pay roll when the canvass Is completed.” 
That was your information? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walhu. Then this follows: 

“A matter of more significance, in my opinion, Is the change of attitude of 
the local representatives of the union from that of the past few months toward 
the miners themselves. Heretofore they have constantly endeavored to encour- 
age the miners to hold out, as victory was sure to he won. Now, instead of 
encouragement they dodged the Issue, and in some caws deliberately undertake 
to olTeiul the miners, expecting they would quit the camps and go buck to work, 
and thereby relieve the organization from its financial burden, knowing that 
the strike has been a failure and that eventually the miners will have to shift 
for themselves, 

“A large numl>er of the militia have been withdrawn, hut Mr. Welborn and 
other operators believe enough are retained to protect the camps, supplemented 
by our own guards. 

“Another favorable feature is the organization of a military company of 100 
volunteers at Trinidad the present week.” 

If things were quieted down, and the men were being pinched for funds, and 
the lubor leaders were trying to discourage them so they would go back to 
work, and that a very large number of them were about to he eliminated from 
their pay roll, and Mr. Welborn and other operators believed that enough were 
retained to protect the camps, and that these could he supplemented by their 
own mine guards, now, what was the favorable feature in the organization of 
the military company of 100 volunteers at Trinidad that week? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not recall of that; I have not read it over; it is practically 
new matter. I suppose there were threats going and coming, “We are going 
to do this” ami “We are going to do that,” and they were running in at that 
time soms guns 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Running in wlmt? 

Mr. Bowers. We hud good reason to believe they were running in at that 
time some guns. I have not the slightest doubt that I felt at that time, from 
the information that I had, that there was still danger, becuuse there was in- 
flammable muterlal — lots of It — and that there might l>e outbreaks sowewheres, 
und the local company had taken the place of others that had been withdrawn. 

Chairman Walsh. That was what was afterwards known as ‘“Troop A”? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 do not know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. There was only one volunteer company organized ; wasn’t 
that all? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know about that ; I presume that is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you know the eompuny that was organized a few 
days before the Ludlow massaere was invohed in that light, don’t you? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not heard it yet? 

Mr. Bowers. I may have hoard it, hut I don’t know wlmt company. 

Chairman Walsh. You followed by saying “They are to be armed by the 
State.” I had better read that whole paragraph : 

“They are to be armed by the State and drilled by military officials. An- 
other squad is being organized at Walsenburg. These independent militiamen 
will be subject to orders of the sheriff of the county.” 

That was Jeff Farr, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bowers, I don’t know. What county is It? 

Chaiman Walsh. Huerfano County. 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know whether Walsenburg is in Huerfano County or 
not Trinidad is In Las Animas County, and they have different sheriffs. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the letter continues : “ These independent militiamen 
will he subject to orders of the sheriff of the county.” 

Mr. Bowers. That was a sheriff, I think, by the name of Gresham? 
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Cliairman Walsh. Was he a friend of yours? Was he a friend of the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Bowers. I never saw him In my life. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Jeff Farr a friend of yours? 

Mr. Bowers. Not of mine. 

Chairmun Walsh. Was he a friend of the company? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t the company keep in pretty close touch with this 
sheriff, Jeff Farr, generally? Wasn’t there some connection between him and 
your company? 

Mr. Bowers. I am mighty sure there was. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlutt kind of a connection?^ 

Mr. Bowkbs. I don’t know — u political connection ; I would rather say a sa- 
loon connection. 

Chairman Walsii. The company and he were both in the saloon business? 

Mr. Bowers. Mighty close to It. 

Chairman Walsh. They were? 

Mr. Bowers. I guess so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say, “ As these volunteers will draw no pay 
from the State, this movement has the supixirt of the governor and others In 
authority.” Who were the volunteers to get their pay from? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 do not think they had any pay at all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The members of this Troop A did not have any pay? 

Mr. Bowers. No; I do not think so. My understanding was they were citizens 
that volunteered to protect the city of Trinidad against violence — bankers and 
clerks in stores, professional men and lawyers and doctors were Joined in a 
militia company without any pay whatever. 

Chairman Walkii. What lawyers were in it? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Or what doctors? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know whether there were any lawyers or doctors in it; 
but it was made up of citizens of the community for the purpose of protecting 
the city against violence. 

Chairman Walsh. After the fight at Ludlow’, Maj. Boughton’s commission 
hud a hearing. 

Mr. Bowers. Where? 

Chairman Walsh. At Trinidad. 

Mr, Bowers. I did not read the report of that commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice you are sending a great deal of information 
here to the Messrs. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would not send it and try to disseminate it unless 
you had the facts — as well as you could get them? 

Mr. Bowers. I did not intend to disseminate it; that is all private corre- 
spondence, every single line and word of it is private correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, is that so — just between you? 

Mr. Bow ers. All those letters are. 

Chairman Walsh. And the telegrams? 

Sir. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. It is private corresjK)ndence just like between the mem- 
bers of a family? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not say as private as between the members of n family. 

Chairman Walsh. But very private and close. The information in them was 
just intended for the eyes of Mr, Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not assume to be on relations ns intimate as family rela- 
tions with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps that Is putting it too strong; but it was Just 
for his Information and not intended to be published? 

Mr. Bow'Ebs. It would be made public to any bondholder or stockholder. 

Cliairman Walsh. But that is all ? 

Mr. Bowers. It was not Intended for the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Now r , on April 21 you sent this telegram to Mr. John D, 
Rockefeller, jr. : 

“Following withdrawal of troops by order of governor, an unprovoked at- 
tack upon small force of militia yesterday by 200 strikers. Forced fight, result- 
ing in probable loss of 10 or 15 strikers. Only 1 militiaman killed. Ludlow 
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tent colony of strikers totally destroyed by burning 200 tents, generally followed 
by explosions, showing Ammunition and dynamite stored in them. Expect fur- 
ther lighting to-day. Militia being reinforced. Suggest your giving this infor- 
mation to friendly papers. 

“ L. M. Bowers.*’ 


Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.rh. Wasn’t that Intended to be disseminated? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; that part was. I will not let my broad statement apply 
to that. * 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Rockefeller says he did not know who you 
meant by the friendly papers. What papers did you think were friendly to the 
Rockefeller Interests? You hud been with them 20 years and had operated 
tills big ship-building concern and the ore business, and you referred to 
44 friendly papers,” what ones were they? 

Mr. Bowers. I could not name them. There are two sid<*s to these questions 
that come up — Mr. Rockefeller’s and mine. I have friends in the newspaper 
business who make friendly comments, and I call them friendly, and some 
others damn me pretty seriously, and T don’t call them friendly. 

Chairman Wvlnh. Which ones did you mean In this Instance? 

Mr. Bowers. The friendly ones. 

Chairman Walsh. Which were they? 

Mr. Bowers. T don’t know; we have mighty few of them— some of us have. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if you saw this in the report of the mili- 
tary commission— you ilid not read MaJ. Houghton’s report ? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Wolborn tell you what was in it? 

Mr. Bowers. I have not the slightest recoiled ion. 

Chairman Walsh. When or where did you get the information that Troop A, 
that we have just been talking about, contained physicians and lawyers and 
other residents there — these volunteers? 

Mr. Bowers. Mr. Walsh, we were' in war, as it was so called by a great 
many; they hud their headquarters of war with tlieir different officers there 
and the conduct of it was war; we did not call It anything else; I did not call 
it a strike; and all these mutters were common newspaper talk; a great many 
people In and out of the oflice talked about this, and many of the reporters 
exaggerated It; I skimmed out what I thought was reliable, and revised the 
others. 

Chairman Walsh. You say In this letter, speak In this letter, of the favorable 
feature of the organization of that military company— of this troop. You knew, 
did you not, that that was composed of your superintendents and foremen and 
clerics and storekeepers and mine guards, principally? 

Mr. Bowers. We did not have a mine in Trinidad at all, not one; we had no 
superintendents or stores; we did have one retail grocery. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any in the neighborhood of Ludlow? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, In the neighborhood; we laid nothing at Ludlow'. 

Chairman Walsh. What is Hastings? 

Mr. Bowers. That is not ours; I am not very familiar with the geography of 
that county. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the names of your mines in Huerfano 


County ? 

Mr Bowers. I could not name them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the names of your mines in Las Animas 
County ? 

Mr. Bowers. I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say you did not have any in the vicinity of Trini- 

Mr. Bow ers. I do not know’ just what you call “ in the vicinity of Trinidad.” 
Chairman W\lsh. What was the closest ones you hud to Trinidad? 

Mr. Bowers. None of the mines are iu Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. No; hut 1 mean in the neighlK>rhood of Trinidad. 

Mr, Bowers. We have what is called the Trinidad district and the Walsen 


Chairman Walsh. Have you mines in the Trinidad district? 

Mr. Bowers. Ia>1s of them. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you now w'hat this report states, and ask you 
if you were not so advised yourself, and if you did not actually pay these men 
money for the time they spent at Ludlow'? 
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Mr Bowzbs. Just a moment ; I will precede that with the statement that I 
know nothing about that, or whether a penny was paid, or how It was organised. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, I am going to read it to you and ask you 
a question or two, and ask you whether or not the deduction is there to justify 

troop of National Guards were enlisted about the middle of April among 
the superintendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, 
mine guards, and other residents of the coal camps.” 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. , . . . . 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that was the company that afterwards shot ami 
killed ]HH>ple at Ludlow; thut poured oil on the tents of those striking miners 
and burned them down and robbed the dead and living, and looted the camp, 

Mr. Bowers. I could not go Into any such thing ns that, for I know nothing 
about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you inquire? 

Mr. Bowers. I inquired ns I would ubout any war; ns I would about the 
European war; as I have told you a number of times, with uli due respect to 
you. I was compelled to keep out; 1 could not sleep; I was suffering from in- 
somnia, and excitement of that kind would uiTect me, and in two or three or 
four nights I would lie prostrated; and 1 kept out of it; I would not ullow 
that sort of stuff to come into my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of stuff wouldn't you allow to come Into your 
mind? 

Mr. Bowers. Anything I could help. 

Chairman Walsh. You say in this telegram. “Forced fight resulting In 
probable loss of 10 or 15 strikers. Only 1 militiamen killed. Ludlow tent 
colony of strikers totally destroyed by burning 2<x> tents, generally followed by 
explosions, showing ammunition and dynamite stored In them. Kxjiect furl her 
figkling to-day. Mililia being reinforced.” It seems to me from that as I bough 
you bad the detailed Information that a general might have who was actually 
in a tight, and who was reporting it to the War Department, to draw' a simile. 
That was a telegram from Mr. L. M. Bowers to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. 

iMr. Bowers. That would come from the committee that was handling the coal 
properties there, like any other message, and saving that those were Ihu facts. 
I have not the slightest doubt thut that letter may have been referred to Mr. 
Welhorn as 1 outlined it. or referred It to the executive committee to pass on it; 
I may have taken a great deal of pains about that; but I have no remlhrtlon 
whatever of the letter I could not say positively about it, but my actual knowl- 
edge of participation in Hint matter is simply as I say ; 1 gave no attention to It 
except as hearsay and what I got in my office, and what 1 would inquire about 
in writing a letter to Mr. Rockefeller or any other stockholder. 

Chairman Wai.hh. It was very detailed information; you told about the vlo- 
len< e ami the number killed, the property destroyixl. and the rest of that detuil. 

Mr. Bowers. I may have cut out newspaper articles, and I may have got the 
Information from others. It was a friendly letter just as though I was not 
connected with the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Just as n citizen writing to Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; if you like. 

Chairman Walsh. It came from you as the ranking officer, as a man who 
had been in their employ for almost 20 years on a letter head of this kind, 
“The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo.; executive department; L. M. 
Bowers, chairman.” 

Mr. Bowers. Yes; I do not dodge a single jot or tittle of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you make ail these reports. Mr. Bowers, as chair- 
man of the executive committee, and, as you put It yourself before tlie con- 
gressional committee, as the “ hired man of Mr. Rockefeller”? 

Mr. Bowers. No; I was employed by 2,200 stockholders aud the board of 
directors, and Mr. Rockefeller represented just one; he had only 1 director In 
15 in that company when I went there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write to any other of the stockholders except 
Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; and bondholders, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Letters of that kind? 

Mr. Bowers. letters of Inquiry; I gave them the Information— all the In- 
formation 1 could gather 
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. Chairman Walsh. Give us the names of any other of the stockholders you 
wrote letters to similar to this. 

Mr. Bow Kits. I would have to have ray memoranda In regard to that 

Chairman Walsh. Can you think of any other person except Mr. Rockefeller 
to whom you wrote, giving such detailed information as you give here in these 
letters? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes ; I can recall a gentleman in Brooklyn. 

Chairman Walsh. That is good. 

Mr. Bowers. This gentleman, I think, had $100,000 invested in the company. 
I think his name is St rector. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt are his initials, his full name? 

Mr. Bowers. I can not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know his address? 

Mr. Bowkrs. No; I think he was something of a capitalist. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Bowers. Then I remember of a letter from a very old gentleman — I 
think he told me in one of his letters that he was between 80 and 00 years of 
age — that he had $100, 000 or $lo0,000 invested in the company, and he wrote me, 
and I wrote to him in reply to his letters. 

Chairman Walsii. Did Mr. Rtreetor write jnu also? 

Mr. Bowkrs. I never wrote to any of those unless they wrote me, making 
inquiry. 

Chairman Walsh. In Mr. Rockefeller's case you wrote regular reports at 
Stated Intervals and when you were not Inquired of, did yon not? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In other words, you were writing to him as the largest 
stockholder In this company, as the man you thought, you were working for, 
and ns the man who had a vast influence on account of the amount of Ills 
holdings In that company and other corporations— much vaster thuu that of 
any other man you knew of In this country? 

Mr. Bowkrs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to call your attention, as quick as I can, to 
sonic of these letters. 

Mr. Bowkrs. I would like to add right in Unit connection that I was still 
an ofllclal in other corporations and wrote once a month a detailed report of 
the other companies, like the Cleveland Steel Co.; 1 was writing constantly to 
him, or frequently, about the companies he was interested in. 

Chairman Walsii. And that includes also the letters you wrote to Mr. Starr 
,T. Murphy, who was a director at -0 Broadway? 

Mr. Bowkrs. I do not know how I happened to write him. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it grew out of the fact that you were chair- 
man of the executive board and he was a director of the company? 

Mr. Bowers. I am quite inclined to believe that my relation with Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s office and with Mr. Starr J. Murphy — I have been connected with them 
so many years that they would naturally come to me out of courtesy and per- 
haps because of my age in regard to matters. As you notice from the most 
of the correspondence, Mr. Welborn did not get into it until about the time I 
stopped, 

Chulrman Walsii. Was that information for them personally or for the 
office? 

Mr. Bowers. Whatever they saw flt to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. You intended It to be information for that office, did you 
not? 

Mr. Bowkrs. I left that matter for Mr. Murphy or Air. Rockefeller to do 
with as they saw fit. 

Chairman Walsii. Your intention was that you were forwarding It as In- 
formation for that office, was it not? 

Mr. Bowers. If you will let me go back 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). I will read you this letter, dated Septem- 
ber 19. 

Mr. Bowers. 1914? 

Chairman Walsh. 1913. That was when Mr. Murphy wrote you that Mr. 
Ethelbert Stewart was coming out there. That was from you, as chairman of 
the executive board for the Information of that office. 

Mr. Bowers. I will say that Mr. Murphy was a director. 

Chairman Walsh. 44 Mr. Starr J. Murphy, 26 Broadway, New York.” 
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Now, you kept truck of the details and what the miners were doing in their 
own organization, did you not ; how their convention was constituted, and such 
matters as that, at the time the strike was called? 

Mr. Bowers. Personally I did not keep track of it. 

Chairman Walsh. But you gathered the information as chairman of the 
executive board and transmitted it? 

Mr. Bowers. Make it as broad as you wish; I wrote that letter and you cun 
place the absolute resimnsiblllty on me for it, if you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. What I am trying to inquire of you is, is it not a fact that 
you went so deeply into the minutie of tills subject so as to be able to tell 20 
Broadway the const Ituedi elements that were in the convention of the miners 
that called the strike? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that right? If it is there, it is all right? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then 1 will jii^t refer to it without going Into the con- 
tents of the letter. 

And, then, did you receive this letter of September 24, 1013, from Mr. Roeke- 
feller : 

“Dear Mr. Bowers; Your letter of Septcmlier 4, inclosing statement for the 
fiscal year, was forwards! to me at Seal llarbor and read with much Interest 
The showing which your company has made tills year is very gratifying. Wo 
are glad to have the president and vice president of the company know of our 
appreciation of the work which they have done, and in which we know they 
have l>een so ably seconded by the loyal organization which they liave built up. 

“I have delayed acknowledging the report that I might have the opportunity 
of sending this personal word of appreciation. 

“ Very sincerely, 

“ John I). Rockefeller, Jr. 

“ Air. I.. M. Bowers, 

“ Colorado I'uel tt Iron Co., Denver, Colo." 

That was a date after the men went out on a strike; Is that right? 

Mr. Bowers. The date of it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Waisii. They went out on September 23, 1013, and this letter Is 
dated September 24, 1013. 

Mr. Bowers. I do not wall it at all. 

Chairman Waj hh. Now 

Mr. Bowers (Interrupting). Is that Mr. Rockefeller’s letter? 

Chairman Walhii. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. Was that letter written tin* day after the beginning of the 
strike? 

Chairmun Walhii. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. And written in reply to a letter I unite him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. That was 20 days before the strike. lie refers to my letter of 
September 4, 20 days liefore, Inclosing statement for the fiscal year, which was 
forwarded to him at Seal Harbor, Me. 

Chairman Walsh. And on Septemlier 24, 1013, he sent you that letter in 
reply. Now, your estimate of the number of men that went out on strike was 
8,000, was it not? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not recall that 1 made an estimate. 1 may have. 

Chairman Walsh, Sir? 

Mr. Bowers. I think, perhaps, I may. I think, probably, about 50 per cent of 
the men — not 8,000 — out of our camp. 

Chairman Walsh. No ; from 40 to 00 per cent of all went out, uud went to 
other places, or went to live In the canyons out there? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the large numlier of them that did that make an 
impression on you to the effect that they had some real grievance if they would 
leave their employment and go out to live in that manner? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not believe I can throw any light— you have so much testi- 
mony from men that know all about the matter. It would simply be an opinion 
of mine, and I do not think you would regard it as very valuable. 
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Chaijwati Walsh. Yoh ; I do regard it as exceedingly valuable, and we have 
asked the opinions of many people, and consider it in many cases of more Im- 
portance than the testimony of those who had actual kuowledge of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Were you advised as to what took place in that industry In 1903 and 1904? 
About that strike? 

Mr. Mowers. Yes. I never got Into that. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you know that many of the men were deported? 

Mr. Kowkhs. No ; l do not. If you will allow me to state 

Chairman Walsii. Certainly. 

Mr. Bowers. One of my first Interviews with Mr. Welborn and the manager 
then, u man named Thompson, when I first went there was this, “ Have you 
good reason to be objecting to the unions?” I asked about that and heard the 
rcusons they gave me, good or bail. I said, “ In many of the States coal miners 
are unionized,” anil, as I say, I inquired of them what reasons limy had, and 
they gave me their reasons pro and con, and they went into the reasons and con- 
ditions up in northern Colorado. They told me about their terms and rules 
and that they were impossible. 

Chairman Walsii. That was when you first went there? 

Mr. Mowers. That was when I first went there. 

Chairman Walsh. What, date was that? 

Mr. Mowers. That was when I became officially connected with them; that 
was in October, 11X17. 

Chairman Walsh. When did they organize the northern fields? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 think there has been union mines in operation for a good 
many years. 1 don’t know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. You were in favor of the governor, after you got him 
rounded up in your way, were you in favor of his sending people out of the 
State- - ordering people to the State line and not to return? 

Mr. Howkrh. That was a matter of administration that I could not pass on. 

Chulrnmn Wusii. Did you ask him to? 

Mr. Mowers. I never saw him in my life hut once. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send word through any of your subofficers that 
you thought that was a good tiling? 

Mr. Bowers. I had absolutely nothing to do with it or with any officer of tin* 
State or of the city of Denver or with the governor or anybody connected with 
him. 1 hud no conversation with them in connection with it or expressed an 
opinion except in a private way. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you get the bankers rounded up? 

Mr. Mowers. Not by myself. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Bowers. I think the bankers themselves — 1 think I recall now that some 
bnnkers — I know’ they came into Mr. Welborn’s office and I was invited across 
the hall, and 1 think one or two of them stated that they had seen, or were 
going to see, the governor. I don’t know’ the technical name they were called. 

Chuirmun Walsh. Mounded up? 

"Sit. Mowers. No; I don’t mean that ; but the technical name of this associa- 
tion, the bankers’ association, or some such body, but they came to get Infor- 
mation, 

Chairman Walsh. They Just rounded themselves up, as it W’ere? 

Mr. Mowers. Yes, sir; they did. That was their own proposition, the same 
as the chamber of commerce. I don’t think there was a man connected with 
the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. that had anything to do with it directly. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were your railroad friends that you referred to? 

Mr. Bowers; The men that we sell about 25,000 tons of rails to every 
month, and in that connection we sell rails from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific coast. 

Chairman Walsh. The steel works of what company? 

Mr. Mowers. Of tlu* Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. We intended to sell all of 
the rails from the Missouri River west, In all of those States, and we sold a 
great deal of coal to them. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the detective that you claim Mr. Hayes said, or 
heard say to some of the workers, “ What are you hanging around Trinidad 
for; why don’t you go out to the mines and give them hell?” 

Mr. Mowers. I exj>eet l got it from the new’spapers; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. You said one of these men Hayes heard was one of the 
detectives? Wlmt detective was that? 
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Mr . Bowem. I can not tell you; there wore a large number employed by 
different operators. 

Chairman Walsh. This was one of yours? 

Mr. Bowers. I should use that term detective. 

Chairman Walsh. They had all joined together? 

Mr. Bowers. All iu one group. 

Chairman Walsh. You were a unit to fight the miners? 

Mr. Bowers. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. To tight against what you cull the dictation of the 
unions? 

Mr. Bowers. I would not assent to that for a second. 

Chairman Walsh. The> were united at least on the proposition that under 
no condition would they submit to wluvt >oti called the dictation of the miners’ 

union? . , w , „ 

Mr. Bowers. I don't know whether they were a unit or not, but I don t assent 
to that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Your letter of October 17 says that the coal operators 
were a unit and under no condition will they submit to dictation? 

Mr. Bowers. Well, they were practically a unit. 

Chairman Walsh. And they would not accept the dictation of the miners’ 
organization? 

Mr. Bowers. Not 12,<*M) by 1,200; no. Now, I want to repent there, and I 
want it in the record, that if the matter had lavn reversed, and there were 
12.000 union men, that 1 would have taken exactly the same position. 

Chairman Walhit. In (Ids individual case, there were some men, some Inter- 
h>i>ers, and some others that were trying to keep these independent workers 
from working? 

Mr. Bowers. 1 think so. 

Chairman Walsh. But it did not apply to all unions, hut simply this 
situation? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wajsii. l>id you write this to Mr. Bockofoller under date of 
November 22, 1013: 

“From this unwise action on the part of labor lenders to force fully 9<) jx*r 
cent of these mines out of the open siiop and into the uuion contrary to their 
wishes. They ha\e so overreached the bounds of reason and common decency 
ns to attract* at tent ion everywhere, and this is what Is needed to awaken the 
men w’ho have the good of the country at heart, to oppose and dually defeat 
vnions of every sort from becoming dictators, to both employers and employees, 
with the hojs* that they will eventually control the affairs of the State uml 
Nation.” 

That was the way you felt about it? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. Fight them off? 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; not at all. Now, I wamt to put it right in here, that 
I never ruised my hand or voice or made any move In opposition to union 
labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Not openly? 

Mr. Bowers. Not openly. I objected, and it was a serious proposition to me; 
there were 12,000 men not permitted to work by 1,200 others, and 3 say It was 
wrong and wicked and pernicious, and any union that will do that will hang 
themselves by their own rope. 1 say it was unwise, and 1 believe that a 
majority of the union men will say that It was unwise to do it. I never raised , 
my voice against unions at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And you thought cm November 22, 1913, that it had come 
time for the people to awaken, and to oppose and defeat unions of every sort? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir; against the will of the men themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. What other unions did you refer to? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t care what unions they are. or what they belong to or 
who they are, they have iierfeet liberty, and 1 have never raised my voice 
against any man or labor organization in my life. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it reported to you, for instance, In such a place as 
Sunrise, Wyo., that it was ascertained that if a man belonged to a union they 
W’ould tell the man to get out of the camp and go down the canyon? 

Mr. Bowers. What was that, please? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ascertain from some of these officers, like Mr. 
Welborn, that in a place like Sunrise that if a man belonged to a union he was 
told to go down the canyon, to get out of the camp? 
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Mr. Bovvers. I don’t believe one single whisper of that statement. ft was for 
some other reason. Any man that would do that I would discharge him in a 
minute. 

Chairman Walhh. You would advise Mr. Rockefeller as a director to take 
that action? . .. 

Mr. Rowers. No, sir ; I would take it myself ; he had nothing to do with it 

Chairman Walsh. Could you have discharged Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rowers. I think I could have made it pretty hot for him. 

Chairman Walsh. And could you have discharged anybody that was up at 
Sunrise that was engaged in such practice? 

Mr. Rowers. I would not do it individually. We had an executive board to 
pass upon those matters; I was the chairman of the board. I had my voice 
In it and nothing more. The executive board passed upon those matters, and I 
had the same voice as any other man to do with it as a member of the board, 
but I will state now that I did a great deal less than any other member of 
that committee to influence their action, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. So then you could not have made it hot for them or dis- 


charged them? 

Mr. Rowers. I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had so little chance. 

Mr. Bowers. I would get chance enough. 

Chairman Walsh. Notwithstanding your last statement? 

Mr. Rowers. Exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you get the newspapers out there; how* do you 
round up the newspapers? 

Mr. Bowers. I scarcely know a newspaper man in the State of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsit. But you stated on November 18: 

“Another mighty power has been rounded up in behalf of the operators by 
the gathering together of 14 of the editors of the most important newspapers 
In Denver, Pueblo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, Colorado Springs, and other of the 
larger places in the State.” 

Who rounded them up? How did you get them together? 

Mr. Bowers. As far us I know they rounded themselves up in the common 
cause to discuss the situation and see what should be done. I have got confi- 
dence enough and I believe In the honesty of newspaper men, and so forth, to 
have common sense and act for the common good, the same as any other human 
beings have, and they naturally would come together In the State of Colorado 
and see what ought to be done in such a deplorable condition, the same as I 
might or you might, or any other citizen in their position might. 

Chairman Walsh. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., then, did not round them 
up and did not bring them together? They Just acted as independent American 
citizens, feeling as you and IV 

Mr. Rowers. So far as 1 know, that is exactly wlmt they did. I did not 
know they were rounded up until they hud rounded themselves up and passed 
resolutions — I did not know they were there. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Northcutt was the editor of a newspaper? 

Mr. Rowers. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. The owner of a newspaper? 

Mr. Rower. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. On November 22 you stated that the “officials represent- 
ing the United Mine Workers of America were all hunting for a hole, however 
Insignificant, through which they can crawl without disgracing themselves before 
the membership in their failure to make the coal miners’ strike general and 
cause a complete tie-up.” That was your opinion, ’was it? 

Mr. Rowers. Would you like to have me state where I got that opinion? 

Chairman Wat.sh. Was it your opinion, first? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you gather it? 

Mr. Bowers. What is the dute of that? 

Chairman Walsh. November 22, 1913. 

Mr, Bowers. I will pass that, if you please. 

Chairman Walsh. You will pass that? 

Mr, Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You remember that letter? We have referred to that be- 
fore, You sny here that these men just rounded themselves up and that you 
had nothing to do with It Perhaps you recall your letter of the 22d of Decem- 
ber, after that, don’t yoa, when you say, “We used every possible effort to 
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drive him. the governor, Into action, but he was hand In glove with the labor 
leader** and is today ; but the big men of affairs have helped the operators lu 
whipping the agitators, including the governor”? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman W*lkh. You used that language? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did cooperate— big men of affairs did cooperate 
with your company in whipping the agitators, including the governor? 

Mr. Bowers. I am not shaking of myself individually ; but I am speaking 
now broadly of all the coal curators. 

Chalrnmu Walsii. Well, that included your company, of course? It says 
“ we.” 

Mr. Bowers. Well, you understand that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I understand It to have included your company? 

Mr. Bowers. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me a moment, please; I may have finished. There 
may be a point or two come up later. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question was put to you some time ago, Mr. 
Bowers, as to whether your company and the sheriff, Jeff Furr, were associated 
together. I did not quite understand your answer. Will you explain whether 
they were or were not associated together, and If they were associated together, 
how and when? 

Mr. Bowers. Thev were not associated with me,’ if I represent the company. 
1 have no belief that after October 20, 11)07, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had 
any association, politically or otherwise, with Jeff Farr, excepting officially. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Had no association with Jeff Farr after 1007? 

Mr. Bowers. After October 20, 1907, the day of my election to that position. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is eight years ago? 

Mr. Bowers. Eight years ago. 

Commissioner Whin-mock. You say you had no association with him except 
officially. Will you be kind enough to explain ill what way you were associated 
with Id m officially? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know that we were. If we bad any papers to serve, as 
sheriff of that county we were compelled, of course, to employ him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you or any representatives of your company 
r ruler any support or any aid In ids political campaigns? 

Mr. Bow Kits. After that date? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. Not a penny. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you in any way— you made no contribution to 
Ids campaign? 

Mr. Bowers. Never a nickel been given by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for 
jHilitlcal purposes since the 20th day of October, 1907 ; not one nickel. 

(Vmimlssloner Weinstock. Did >ou or your associates endeavor, directly or 
indirectly, to influence any of the employees to vote for him? 

Mr. Bowers. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you regard him us a llck-splttle of your 
company? , _ , , 

Mr. Bowers. Well, 1 would myself— if you will let me explain that— I wish 
you would let me do so right hero — make a little explanation. . 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Surely. 

Mr. Bowers. Back years ago— now, I w ill Hear this up, or throw a little bit 
of light on this Jeff Farr position for you. Back in the early days— I will say 
years ago, 10 or 12 or 15 pr Id or 18 years ago, they had an official of the 
company there whose idea of conducting coal camps and dealing with the for- 
eign imputation there was that be must have saloons and a lot of them. He 
made the saloon question the very center of — an employment bureau, so to 
speak, and he built up saloons and mixed the company all up with them— built 
buildings and cooperated with Jeff Farr and others— or I won’t say Jeff Farr, 
but with others— to open saloons, and he made the saloon business, as I say, tho 
very center; and Jeff Farr, as I understand, became a partner, as stated in 
some of my letters which you may have read, in 10 saloons In the county. Well, 
they may not have been all in that county, but they are in that community ; and 
he had a wholesale liquor store. Now, not only Jeff Farr, but the whole system 
was a saloon system in there for the one purpose to conduct the politics and 
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control those counties. Now, they were not nil made up by the C. F. A I. Go., 
but they were nil made up In harmony with this man now dead; I am sorry *• 
have to refer to him, but it was a most pernicious and damnable precedent. New, 

1 say this on my own account. They built up a system, as Attorney General 
Farrar says, that is second only to Tammany Hall, and I say you can not 
budge It. They control every man that is put up for office there, and they do it 
to-day and they did at the last election. I am not dodging a single thing on 
that point ; what we did, or what I did. The only tiling we saw that would 
down that kind of political management was to prohibit the saloons and clean 
the whole thing up, and 1 worked to that end with all my time and i>ower, and 
every other man connected vvitli the C. F. & I., to make Colorado a dry State and 
to clean up that combination of rotten men and the whole thing, saloons and all, 
b.\ {Stall* prohibition. * 

Commissioner \V kin stock. Are we to understand then, Mr. Bowers, thni you, 
as an individual, and as representing the company, of which you were the head, 
condemned Unit policy ami that condition, and did all you could to uproot it? 

Mr. Bowkkh. Well, now, I have been accused of using pretty vigorous language 
in my letters. I should imagine the chairman over there was from across the 
water, and my ancestors were, too, which may account for it. 

Chairman Walsh. I am from Missouri, locally. My ancestors 

fill*. Bowers (interrupting). Well, 1 will try to show you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do. 

Mr. Bowers. Those facts; and my notion of that sort of thing is so utterly 
contrary to that factor In political life that 1 thought it my duty, so I didn’t 
hesitate at all. I turned out ir>0 men, out of my offices, and saw to it that they 
got out and worked for the going dry of the State, and turned out everybody I 
could; but the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. didn’t pay one nickel, though, for that 
business — not a nickel. Some of us chipped in from our own ixwkcts and 
helped carry it along. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It has been brought out in the testimony that the 
operators, 1 think, collectively, Issued bulletins at regular intervals that were 
widely distributed, seemingly for the pun use of lidluenclng public opinion. 

Now, did the strikers, as far as >ou know, likewise issue bulletins 

Mr. Bowers (interrupting). The leaders of the strike. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (continuing). Also for the purpose of inlluencing 
public opinion? 

Mr. Bowers. They did ; and they came out in the same type, in the same paper, 
and In the same style, everything. The bulletins sent out by the strike leaders 
laid the same outside features, so that when one got a bulletin lie did not know 
whether it was from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., or Mr. Lee, or sent out 
collect Bely, or came from the other side. Exactly the same; counterfeits, you 
might say. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. This method, then, of endeavoring to intiueiice 
public opinion through the medium of bulletins having wide circulation was not 
conllned to one side? 

Mr. Bowers. Not at all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But were employed by both sides? 

Mr. Bowers. By both sides. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Both sides believing it legitimate and a fair way 
of getting their side of the story before the public? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It has also been brought out in the testimony that 
I lie operators exercised every privilege and every influence at their command 
to get the governor of Colorado, mid through him, the President of the United 
States, to think and see things their way, in order to influence public opinion 
In their favor. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Did the strikers likewise endeavor to influence 
the governor, and through him public opinion, to set* things their way? 

. Mr. Bowers. My opinion is that they did, and very thoroughly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then that method was not confined to one *We, 
but indulged in by both sides? 

Mr. Bowers. I think so. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You had no monopoly of it on your side? 

Mr. Bowers. I think not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are you aware of the fact, Mr. Bowers, that the 
testimony shows that ex-United States Senator Patterson, of Colorado, a man 
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who stands very high and who has a great deni of influenoeand many folio wet's, 
and whose sympathies wore with the strikers, used his great Influence with the 
governor of Colorado In favor of the strikers’ position? 

Mr. Bowes#. His partner was representing or was attorney for the strikers, 
Mr. Hawkins, the partner — and had been for a great many years — of Senutor 
Patterson. 

Commissioner Weinstotk. You are familiar then with the phase of the 
testimony that Senator Patterson used his Influence with the governor to have 
him act in favor of the strikers’ position? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. There are only a few minutes left, and Mr. Welnstnck 
wants to go to a new line of questions, and will not be able to finish, and we 
will take n reoesa until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Bowers. Or, half past 1 . if you like. 

Commissioner Weinstotk. Well, say, 2 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; 2 o'clock; that is our regular time. 

Mr. Bowers. I should appreciate it very much getting away by 3 o'clock. 

Commissioner Weinstotk. What time does your train leave? 

Mr. Bowers. I would like to get away at 3 or 4 o’clock. 

Commissioner Weinstotk. Better make it 4 o’clock, and l will try to get 
through with you by that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock, Monday, Maj 21, 101.1, a recess was taken until 
2 o'clock p. m.) 

ATTEH RECESS — 2 I*. M. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. EUGENE S. GADDIS — Recalled. 

Chairman Wxlkh. I want to read in the record here two telegrams that wore 
submitted to me by Mr. Rockefeller, being the same two telegrams that were 
submitted to you by Mr. Manly. One is dated May 21, J015, from Denver, “Colo., 
at 0.55 u. m. [Reading:] 

Stxhr .T. Morphy, 

(arc New Willard Hold, W'u&hinylon , 1). 

Press reports show charge made x estenlay that Wilson, one of Jurors in 
Laxxson case and traveling salesman for National Biscuit (Jo., has exclusive 
selling arrangement xviili our stores for products of his company. Neither 
National Biscuit Co. nor any oilier compan> lias exclusive selling privileges 
in air mining camps. During past year hut 21 jK»r cent of our purchases of 
goods of class manufactured by National Biscuit (Jo. were made from that 
concern. 

.T. F. Welborn. 


The other telegram being from Trinidad, Colo., 4.55 p. in. ; 

John D. Rockefeller. Jr. 

Care Ncu) W illard Hold , I Yashinylon, I). C. ; 

I rend in newspapers statement made by Mr. Walsh using my name, all of 
which is absolutely false. Should Caddis testify that I staled 1 had exclusive 
privileges in cottl caihim to sell National Biscuit Co.’s goods he will commit 
perjury. If he simply makes t lie statement to that effect, it is a villainous lie. 

W. W. Wilson. 

Those two telegrams were submitted to you by Mr. Munly at my request. 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walhh. Now, I want to give you an opportunity to make any 
comment upon the same that you may have to make. 

Dr. Gaddis. As to the Mr. Welborn letter, first, we will take that up flrsl. 
Mr. Welliorn made the statement that tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have 
permitted no exclusive privileges in their camp stores 

Cluilrnmn Walsh. In the mining camps? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. I cun not see what that has to do with the Impression 
and knowledge of the conversation that win* had with me that made that 
impression upon me, which I will give. I am personally of the opinion, from 
observation, I was of the impression, and I am still, that there* were such 
exclusive privileges. There was a young man in Trinidad that was constantly 
going to the C. F. & I. camps taking orders for gentlemen’s clothes. I never 
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haw any other firm represented in the camps. X knew this man very well. I 
was traveling in the camps all of the time, and I think if there had been such 
a representative I would have known it. Furthermore, on one occasion in 
Trinidad I overheard a conversation, which was not intended for me, which 
confirmed the impression I had that he had the exclusive privilege for selling 
clothes to the mines. 

In regard to another part of Mr. Welboru’s message, he says during the 
past year but 21 per cent of their goods were purchased— of goods of class 
manufactured by the National Biscuit Co. — from that concern. Now, I believe 
it Is well known that they have a chain, I think, of 22 retail stores and two 
wholesale stores. The wholesale stores are located in Pueblo and Trinidad 
and do a very large business outside of the C. F. & I. camps. They can not hold 
their business without they carry other lines of goods manufactured by other 
companies making crackers and cakes. Mr. Welborn’s low percentage here 
of 21 per cent, I infer, is computed on the basis of all the sales purchased 
from other companies through this wholesale department, because this whole- 
sale department would very greatly pull down the percentage of goods put Into 
the (\ F. & I. camps by the National. In regard to further impressions that 
I had made upon me in going into the C. F. & I. camps, I have noticed that 
the National Biscuit Co. has their products on display in every store very con- 
spicuously, and that helped to confirm me in what I said the other day. Taking 
Mr. Welborn’s words on their face, 21 per cent of the business of 22 wholesale 
stores, )n volume, for one year Is simply enormous; would be simply enormous 
In Its aggregate, and when I come to Mr. Wilson’s telegram I will refer to 
that later in regard to how he had easy access there without having to urge 
the men io buy the goods. Now, Mr. Wilson, again, to just apeak of him, this 
would naturally come under his message, but I have it under Mr. Welborn’s. 
Mr. Wilson is known throughout that country as a company man. I meet him 
constantly on the trains. lie is with the operators and is known as a man 
lining up with them in this struggle. He is a man that I met ft number of 
times in different places, and from my impression of him I am very frank 
to say to you that I do not believe that lie Is a big enough man to have had this 
privilege that he held from the 0. F. & I. and give an unbiased testimony In 
U case of life and dentil. There is another point, Mr. Chairman- 

Chairman Walsit. He was a Juryman, as I understand it, in the Lawson case. 

Hr. (1 addis. Did I say testimony? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Caddis. I should say Ids attitude on the Jury. 

Another thing about Mr. Wilson, he is a man of very considerable natural 
parts. I don’t know who the foreman of that jury was, but if I knew the inside 
of It, I am perfectly satisfied to tell you and this commission, that he was very 
much active in ids attitude, whatever attitude it was. There is a point that 
I think should not be overlooked in regard to this message of Mr. Wilson. 
My testimony td you, as the chairman and a representative of a Government 
commission, I made my testimony to the commission and to you as chairman, 
but Mr. Wilson comments on it and sends Ids message to John I). Rockefeller, 
jr. Now, in regard to Mr. Wilson, while the conversation referred to the other 
day took place — as I remember it now, and I am quite sure I am correct — on 
a Colorado Southern train about the middle of January, Mr. Wilson and myself 
were traveling from Pueblo to Trinidad. To just fix the case, we were traveling 
for several hours together and talking about a number of things. He mentioned 
purchasing a Navajo blanket at a very cheap price in Pueblo. The general 
manager of a very large coal company, or the general manager of the stores 
of a very large coal company, boarded the train at Pueblo. Mr. Wilson said 
he had purclinsed some of the wooden dummy guns from the strikers and 
was goiug to keep them as souvenirs, and he left them there, and this gentle- 
man brought those wooden guns onto the train and sat down with us. We 
knew each other quite well, and the third party that I have referred to was 
one of the best friends I had in Colorado. I knew him quite well and was on 
quite Intimate terms with him. Iu the course of the conversation — this was 
iny impression and my recollection — that he said, “ I go into the C. F. & I. 
camps to sell my goods, but this man will not let me into his camp/’ and he 
said it in tones and looks in referring to this manager as if he had the power 
right there to say that lie would let him go in or would not. He was reticent 
and made no reply, and I inferred from that, and I think it was a natural 
deduction, that Mr. W ilson hud the privilege of the C. F. & I. Co. for the sale 
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of goods, which this man would not grant him, and in (lint regard it was a 
(special privilege. 

Now, you will notice here, Mr. Chairman, that Mr, Wilson sloes not deny In 
Ills testimony — in his wire — that he has the exclusive privilege of the sale of 
goods in the C. F. & I. camps. We may read that Ik* tween the lines, but when 

he calls a man a villainous liar, it wins to me he ought to stat% specifically 

what he means. He simply says he has not the privilege of the sale of goods in 

the coal camps. He does not say the C. F. & I. camps. As soon as 1 read this 

statement of Mr. Wilson — I was in Phoenix, Arte., and read It in the morning 
press dispatches — and I said to myself, “ W. W. Wilson is ' Hill ’ Wilson.” The 
statement that I read in the pajier was that W, W. Wilson, traveling sales- 
man — It gave all the names of the jurors ami gn\e W. W. Wilson, traveling 
salesman, not of the National Biscuit Co., hut traveling salesman of Trinidad. 
Now, Trinidad is a small place of ten or twelve thousand ptniple and I have been 
there long enough to get acquainted, and 1 never hear of any other W. W. Wil- 
son in Trinidad. I said to ni.vself, ‘‘That is Bill Wlteon.” And never having 
had occasion to think of the conversation before. 1 said that man told me on 
the train he had exclusive rights; and having my own impressions of the way 
tilings had been going on in Colorado, and are going on, and will go on until 
something stops them that lias not jet been effectual, 1 Mild to myself, “That 
man represented the company, evidently, on this jury.” I sat right down and 
wrote the attorney, Mr. Clark, of Trinidad, my Impressions. 

That is* my statement, Mr. Chairman. \ 

Commissioner Weinntock. Yes. l would like to ask him a few questions. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner WciiMock would like to ask you a few 
quest ions. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. You will observe, Mr. Caddis, that Mr. Wei horn is 
very specific in his message. He sa.vs, “ Press reports show the charge made yes- 
terday that Wilson, one of the jurors in the Lawson ease and traveling salesman 
for,the National Biscuit Co., has exchMve selling arrangements with our stores.” 
That is quite specific. That don’t mean coal mines generally; that means stores 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes; I understand that. 

Commissioner Weinntock (reading.) “Neither the National Biscull Co. nor 
any other company has exclusive selling privileges in our mining camps.” 

l)r. Gaddis. I think it Is a mistake. 

' ’ommissiotier Wein stock (reading). “During (he past year only 21 per <*ont 
of the purchases of goods of the class manufactured by the National Biscuit Co. 
were made from that concern.” 

Mr. Wilson says: “ I read in the newspapers a statement made by Mr. Walsh, 
using my name, all of which Is absolutely false. Should Gaddis testify that I 
stated that I laid exclusive privilege in the coal camps to sell National Biscuit 
Co. goods he will commit perjury.” 

lie makes it still broader; from his statement it is clear that he not only 
has no exclusive privilege In the stores of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., hut 
he lias no exclusive privilege in any of the coal camps. 

Now, speaking for myself, Mr. Gaddis, 1 have never heard a whisper against 
the truthfulness or the Integrity of either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Wei born. Now, 
would you have this commission then it coopt jour impressions pure and simple 
with not an lota of evidence of what would he culhnl real evidence behind them? 
Would you have us accept your impressions as facts against the positive denial 
and clear statement of these two gentlemen? 

Dr. Gaddis. That is for the commission to decide; not me. 

Commissioner Weinntock. I simply ask >ou whether you expect us to accept 
your Impressions as against their positive statements? * 

Dr. Gaddis. I do not think I am called upon to say. It would be ridiculously 
presumptuous for me to say what I expect this commission to do. 

Commissioner Weixntoc k. Then what is the need for you to come here and 
explain unless you expect us to accept your impression? 

Dr. Gaddis. I am giving you my positive impressions of facts as they came — 
as I recollect them, in this record. 

Commissioner W linstock. Then they are just impressions? 

Dr. Gaddisl They are my knowledge und recollection of the transactions and 
Incidents that I have recited here twh*e on this stand, to the best of my kuowl- 
edge. 

Commissioner W linstock. And thut is all they are? 
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Dr. 0 \ptWB. And that Is nil they are. I don’t sec* how they could be anything 
else, if I am an honest man. 

Commissioner Wein stock. TJ*t is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlmt is, you gave your best recollection of the facts, and 
this man, by wire, undertook to this commission to call you a liar? This was 
submitted to you, and you catne back with this further comment? You were 
indeed to oorflp and you asked me to rend this in the record? 

Dr. tt addir. I did, I asked you at the close of the morning session — I did not 
know it was your Intention to bring it up. I knew you had those telegrams. I 
said ] thought they ought to he rend Into the record, If you remember that, Mr, 
Walsh; I wanted them presents!. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

- JHr. Dowers. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. L. M. BOWERS—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Dowers, when we adjourned, Mr. Commissioner 
Weinstock was questioning you, and he may now tinish. 

Commissioner Wein stock. The last several questions, Mr. Bowers, that were 
put to you were in relation to Sheriff Farr, if you remember. Let’s make sure 
(hat we understand your statement in connection with Sheriff Farr. The im- 
pression that your answers left on my mind was this, that up to 1007 the Colo- 
rado Fuel ik Iron Co., In common with oilier coal companies in Colorado, worked 
jfSjkjitiy with Sheriff Farr with a \iew to controlling the political situation in 
that part of Colorado? 

Mr. Bowers, Yes. 

Commissioner Wein stock. They did it openly and aboveboard and It was 
notorious? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. sir 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlie.v did rob the voters of their political 
freedom 

Mr. Dowers. I could not use tlmt expression “rob;** bul my Impression is 
that they were political wirepullers and unscrupulous politicians and did 
through the iniluenee of tin* saloons control the politics. 

Commissioner Wein stock. When you came Into jKivver, as I understood, you 
heartily disapproved of and condemned that policy? 

Mr. Dowers. I did. 

Commissioner W kin stock. And did all in your power to wipe it out? 

Mr. Dowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And through the iniluenee of the saloons, you 
were unable to wipe It out. hut you did minimize it? 

Mr. Dowers. Yes; some. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And jour impression is that the only way it can 
ever be wli>ed out Is through wiping out the saloons? 

Mr. Dowers. State legislation working effectively with all the machinery 
of the Government there can wipe it out; that is the only tiling. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And as an evidence of your good faith and the 
good faith of your company in earnestly endeavoring to wipe out this political 
bosslsm, you did all that, was possible for you to do as u citizen and a repre- 
sentative of a large industry to have prohibition carry in Colorado In order 
that the saloon might be wiped out, and that with it the political boss might be 
wiped out? 

Mr. Dowers. I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And were those efforts successful? 

Mr. Dowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissions* Weinstock. And prohibition carried in Colorado? 

Mr. Dowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And as soon as it goes into force, is it your opin- 
ion that political hossism will have reached an end in Colorado, so far ns the 
saloon helps to maintain political bosslsm? 

Mr. Bowers. I think the citizens of Colorado are an exceptional group of 
people; u great many people go there on account of their health, and so forth, 
and there Is an exceptional condition from that class. I think public senilmeut, 
the vote and everything, will effectually wipe out the saloons, as can be done, I 
know. And with the-saloon vvijssl out, Jeff Farr and all that clique will lie 
cleaned up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There was some time spent this morning also, Mr. 
Bovvers, iu discussing such terms as giving the officeholders — the officials — a 
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spanking, aud then giving them candy. Now, 1 want to make suVe I got your 
thought aud spirit. Are we to understand by the expression that the giving 
of officeholders a spanking when they did ♦tint do as you wanted them to do, 
and giving them on mb when they did do as you wanted them to do, meant 
that you would justify resorting to illegal or Immoral or improper and unholy 
means to influence ami control public officials when they did |^)t want to do 
your bidding, uiul to compensate and reward them when they did do unholy, 
unrighteous, and lllegul things, or are we to understand from what you sa*d 
that you believe when public officials were derelict in their duties or did not 
perform their duties that you felt warranted to bring to hear on them the 
strongest possible public opinion in order that \ou might get them to perform 
their duties, if that intluenee should be needed? * 

Air. Bowers. Precisely. ” ** 

Commissioner Weix.viocu. That is (lie thought you intended to eonve> ? 

Mr. Bowers. Pre< isel.\ that. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. The report published — the report of the military 
hoard, consisting of Fdward .]. Houghton, major Seumd Inlantrj, and Judge 
advocate; W. C. Danks, captain, First Infantry ; and Philip \an Cise, captain, 
First Infantry, and i uialcrstand this commission was appointed by the gov- 
ernor ; was it the governor or (Jen. Chase? 

Chairman Walsh. Ceil. Chase appointed that commission. 

Commissioner Wkinkhxk. Appointed hv (Jen. Chase, brigadier general, com- 
manding the military district of Colorado, to investigate into the Ludlow 
troubles. This report wcs quoted this morning, and as I remember t lie qilofctlHoii 
it was that part of it which reads as follows: 

“During the rescuing and afterwards the tent colony was invaded by the 
soldiers and mine guards for quite a different purpose. B\ (Ids time the uni- 
formed guardsmen had boon joined by large numbers of men in civilian attire, 
part of whom were from Troop A and part of (hem mine guards, all unknown 
to the uniforms! soldiers and their olliceis and all unused and unamenable to 
dis< ipline. 

“By this time, the time of the burning of the tents, tin* nondescript number 
of men had passixl out of their officers’ control, had ceased to he any army, and 
had become a mob. Doubtless all were seeing red on both sides of the conflict. 

“This may account for (lie insane shooting by the strikers during the rescue 
of their women and children, and it may also account for what happened In 
the tents. 

“ We llnd that the tents were not all of them destroyed by accidental lire. 
Men and soldiers swarmed into tin* colony and deliberately assisted the confla- 
gration by spreading the fire from tent to tent. 

“Beyond ft doubt, it was seen to intentionally that the tire should destroy 
the whole of the colony. This, too, was accompanied by Iho usual loot. 

“Men and soldiers seized and took from the tents whatever apfiealed to their 
fancy of the moment. In this way clothes, bedding, articles of jewelry, bicycles, 
tools, and utensils were taken from t lie tents and convened nway. 

“So deliberately was this burning and looting that we find that cans of oil 
found in the tents were poured upon them and the tents lit with matches.*' 

Tlds was quoted, I assume, because this report is regarded as authentic and 
reliable. 

Chairman Walsh calls my attention to the fact that what you did quote is 
the paragraph I arn now about to read : 

“A troop of National Guards was enlisted about the middle of April among 
the superintendents and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, 
mine guards, and other residents of the coal camps.” 

“ This unit of the National Guard was designated ‘ Troop A,’ but so re- 
cently was it recruited that at the time of the Battle of Ludlow' it had not 
yet selected its officers nor were they supplied with uniforms, arms, or am- 
munition.” 

I take it that this quotation w*as offered because the report Is regarded as a 
reliable and dependable and fair report. Now, were you on the ground at that 
time, Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. Bowers. I was in Denver. What date w-us that? 

Commissioner Weinrtock. I am not speaking about the date of the report, 
but the date the trouble took place; were you i» Colorado at that time? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Aud were you in touch with all that happened, 
more or less? 

Mr. Bowers. Somewhat 
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(VjinnilsNloiior WKi.NurtK'K. AVlmt comments have you to make oil tliaf pun „f 
the report? fluve you uny facts at your command from whl(* yon could 
either dispute whut appears in this report or corroborate it, tile first part 
of the report is [rending]: 

“The lire In the tent colony was accidental; that is to say, it was due either 
to tin overturned stove, an explosion of some sort, or by the concentrated fire 
directed nt one time against some of the tents. The tire began in the corner 
nearest the crossroads and afterwards It was deliberately spread by the com- 
batants. During the tire the soldiers, upon learning that women and children 
were still in the colony, went through the tents, calling upon all the persons 
in the colony to come forth, and with ditlieiilty rescuing men, women, and 
cfyUjflren to the number of some 2o or ,'jn, including one William Snyder and 
his family. Then the tents were fired.” 

Have you any comment to make on that? 

Mr. How kus. None at all. 


Commissioner Wkinstock. Here is a previous paragraph, which I o\crlnokcd; 
this report goes on to say [reading]: 

“The Immediate cause of the buttle was an attack upon the soldiers by 
the Greek inhabitants of the tent colony who misinterpreted a movement of 
troops on a neighboring hill. Thereupon the Greeks filed out of the colony 
to a railroad cut, and soon afterwards fired the first shots of the battle against 
the Koldlerw.” 

Have you any comment to make on that? 

m ItowKits. I think that Is the impression; there are so many witnesses on 
both sides, with conflicting testimony on both sides, that it would he a very 
great task to got at the exact facts; one side will have one idea, and the other 
side another. 

Commissioner Wfinsixmk. At a later period this occurs in the report [read- 
ing I : 

“Afler the fire started it was several minutes bob ire the men on Water 
M’unk Hill were directed to return to it. The enlisted men in this position we 
find still resentful against their officers for withholding their fire so long.” 

Have you any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Howkrs. No. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Later it says [reading I : 

“Just before dark litis was accomplished, and Martin was dKnrverod dead 
and mutilated.” 

Martin was u member of the National Guard. 

“He had boon shot through the mouth. Powder stains o\idcncing that the 
gun was held against his lips. His head hud been caved in and his bruins had 
exuded to the ground. His arms had been broken. In such a way does the 
savage blood lust of this southern European peasantry find expression. 

“As we prepare this report, Canor Lester is deliberately slain at Wulsen- 
burg while attending the wounded under the protection of the lied Cross of 
Geneva, recognized as inviolable by civilized men the world over. It is shock- 
ing to think of our Colorado youth defending their State and oxiiosed to prac- 
tices of savagery unheard of, save in the hulf-bolieved tales of the Sicilian 
Onmorra.” 

Have you any comment to make on that ? 

- Mr. Bowkks. No. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Later it says [reading]: 

“It was then that Mnj. Hnmroek tested his range with the machine guns on 
Water Tank Hill and sent them directly into the first tents of the colony Itself; 
at the same time the strikers’ fire drew a return from all combatants into 
the same tent. It was this concentrated fire upon the nearest tents at the south- 
west corner of the colony that set them on fire. 

“It could not be supposed that any women, children, or other noncombatants 
remained in the colony itself. The women and children had been seen depart- 
ing early in the morning, and it was impossible to believe that the strikers 
would draw the fire of their opponents from all sides into the colony if any 
women and children remained therein. 

“ Shortly after the fire started the detonation of some high explosive, like 
some giant powder, or dynamite, was both heard and seen. From one of its 
tents a shower of Its contents could be seen rising high in the air, emitting a 
blaze of fire. 

“As one tent caught after another, several other explosions occurred. Dur- 
ing this time some of the men, having nearly reached the tent colony, heard the 
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screams of the women, and callcsl to men, whom they saw firing between the 
tents, to get their women out. The only words were 1 You go to hell,’ tq token 
with a foreign awnt and accompanied by a rain of shot. The men In the 
colony being driven back, and the presence of ihe women itelng thus known, 
Oapt. Carson, Lieut. Llnderfelt, other officers and meu made a dash in among 
the burning tents for t he purpose of rescuing the women and children. 

“At first they took several women from (lie tents — some of which were on 
fire and some not — then they discovered some subterranean pits beneath many 
of the tents and that some of them were stored with human occupants. Tho 
fescue work was most dilUcult as the women refused to accompany the soldiers 
mid even fought against being taken away. 

“They said afterwards that they believed the soldiers would kill thgirt. 
They bad to be dragged to places of safety. When the pits were discovered 
the difficulty of getting out the women and children was increased. 

“ Lieut. Llnderfelt took a woman from one tent who could not speak English, 
but who made him understand lhai he must return. Stic went back with him 
and indicated one of these holes in the ground, from which t lie lieutenant 
took two little children just in the nick of time, lie stalked from the colony 
with those children in Ills arms. 

“Cnpt. Carson relates that when lie was in an apparently open-floored tent 
lie heard the crying or whining of something living beneath, lie had to chop 
away the tloor, which was nailed down upon these people, in order to get 
them out. 

“These holes were so constructed as to conceal their presence, and the open- 
ings to them were usually hidden b.v the lied or sonic article of lurnlture being 
placed above them. During the whole time that this rescue work was going 
forward the colony was under lire from the arroyo, so that not only did tho 
officers and men lia\e to contend with the tin* and with the reluctance of the 
deluded people they were rescuing, but they were taking the greatest chances 
of destruction by making targets of themselves in the light ol tlu* burning 
tents. 

“We find that the work of rescuing these women and children, to the num- 
ber of some 25 or 30, by Lieut. Llnderfelt, l ’apt. Carson, and the squads at their 
command, was under all cip'imistaiues truly heroic, and must stand out 
boldly In contradistinction to the abandonment of the helpless women and 
children by their own p<*op!e and the subsequent efforts to kill their rescuers, 
regardless of the safety of the rescued.” 

H:i\e you any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t JiM gather. Mr. Weinstock, wlut \oti mean I>> “making 
comment”; comment on the truthfulness of it? 

Chairman Walsh. He just wants that in t lav record. 

Mr. Bowers. Truthfulness of t lie statements or what? 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Well, you ina.v want to add to >mne of the stnt<*- 
meats Hint are made here. 

Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I don’t want to add anything to the Ludlow matter. 
You have evident*** on both sides h,\ tin* volume and volume. It was a sicken- 
ing, Infernal piece of work. 1 have no comment to make except I wish I could 
forget everything about it and see that jiMuv was dime to everybody, whoever 
it was. 

Commissioner Wkinshx k. ilcro is the final statement of the committee 
[reading | : 

“We do not presume even to hint when* the ultimate responsibility lies in 
the present strike. It may he (hat the coal operators or the union an* wholly 
to blame for the conditions that have made such results possible. It may be 
that both sides are partly at fault. The conditions having been brought about 
and being actually exlstant, whatever the cause, we feel .that for treason and 
rebellion against organized society with the horrible consequences of anarchy 
that followed, certain union leaders must tain* the responsibility before man 
and God.” 

“ Kesi>eet fully submitted. 

“ Edward J. Bocohton, 
“Major Second Infantry and Judge Advocate. 

“ W. C. Hanks, 

“ Captain First Infantry. 

“ Phhjf van Cjsk, 

“ Captain First Infantry.” 
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Have you nny comment that you care to make on Hint, Mr. Bowers? 

Mr. JiowKRs. Only early in this Inquiry a question by the chairman that in 
my judgment that they would have escaped anything of that kind, nothing of 
that kind would have hapiiened if we had had a governor and associates there, 
whoever was to blame for whatever did happen, if they would have seen they 
were protected. That is all the comment I have to make. It was war with tile 
hatred and bitterness and all the vast complications that enter into it when 
you have 20 or 30 nationalities together and many can not speuk English and 
don’t understand the directions and they gel to be a mob, and in that condi- 
tion they are almost Irresponsible, almost insane, when they get to fighting. I 
don’t know what I would have done or where to have shot. I think I would 
have run if I had been there. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were you present, Mr. Bowers, when I questioned 
Mr Kockefeller Saturday afternoon? 

Mr. Bowers. Part of the afternoon. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And you heard when I questioned him? 

Mr. Bowehs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Iihl you hear my preliminary statement to Mr. 
Ilockefoller? 

Mr. Bowk, us. 1 was In here about a half an hour. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. You remember my reading a statement to him 
and inviting answer to certain specific charges? 

Mr. Bowehs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are >ou familiar with that statement and the 
cliaiges? 

Mr. Bowers. If it was related to me. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. tl is brief, and 1 might lead it to >oii and refresh 
your memory | reading |: 

“Now’, this is my statement, and before proceeding with my questions I want 
brietl.s to review the situation as 1 see it. This eoimmssiou sat between 2.1 
and .'{() days in actual bearing. Including tin* lime spent in Denver, New York, 
and Washington, l>. <\, investigating tin* Colorado coal strikes and endeavoring 
to find the underlying causes and to locate the responsibility for the great loss 
of life and property in that Commonwealth. The cost lo the Nation for such 
Colorado investigations through this commission, I should saj. has boon much 
out $10,000. There lias a< cumulated a great mass of testimony, much of it 
moie or less unavoidably nones<ential to the vital point at issue. 

••What l have been able to get out of it all is that I lie strikers and thin 
sympathizers make these three specific charges: 

* “(«) That at no time after the strike could they get a hearing at the hands of 
tin* operators. 

“(fj) That the < i\ il and judicial machinery for obtaining such justice as the 
law affords was in the hands of the operators and not available to the strikers. 

“(c) That the operators, through their agents, were the first to resort to vio- 
lence uml that all the violent o winch followed was defensive on the part oi 
the strikers and not offensive. 

*• If these three charges have been established, then it must be plain Unit the 
responsibility for the unfortunate happenings in Colorado must clearly he laid 
at the door of the operators and the strikers are entitled to all support and 
sympathy of the American people. 

“ l>espite tiie volumes of testimony that have accumulated in tin* hands of 
the commission in this case, much of it is so befogged and so beclouded, the 
contradictions are so pronounced, there is so much evidence of bitterness and 
ill will on both sides of the controversy, that the impartial fair-minded investi- 
gator, such as I hope I am, finds himself in a mental maze and more or less 
at sea. 

“Speaking for myself, I have entered this Colorado investigation without 
any preconceived Judgment or prejudice. Not any of the participants on either 
side were known to me. I, for one, have absolutely no object other than t«> 
tind the truth, whatever the truth may be. and, speaking for this commission 
as a whole, it is neither for nor against any witness. It is for the facts, what- 
ever the facts may be. 

"It Is In tbls spirit, and this spirit alone then, that, in order to crystallize 
the issues and reduce them to their prime essentials I ask you specifically to 
make whatever answer you are able to make to the three foregoing charges. 

** If you can show that an opportunity was afforded the strikers at some 
stage of the dispute to get u hearing iu the presence of the representatives of 
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the operators; If you can show that the strikers hail not exhausted their eon- 
stitutional rights to get justice before resorting to violence; if you can show 
that the strikers, and not tl»e operators or the authorities, were the tirst to 
commit acts of violence In defiance of law, then these throe charges mode 
against the operators must, to my mind, fall to the ground and the burden of 
responsibility for all the consequential casualties and loss of property must 
then, as I see It, be placed at the door of the strikers.” 

Now, being on the ground, Mr. Bowers, und fully familiar with the condi- 
tions, are you In a position to answer those three specilic charges? 

Mr. Bowebs. Will you please read the first one? 

Commissioner Wei n stock. First, “That at no time after the strike could 
they get a hearing at the hands of the oi»erators.” 

Mr. Bovvers. That is not correct. 

Commissioner Wetn stock. What are the facts? 

Mr. Bowers. Secretary of Labor Wilson, when he was in Denver, had. I 
think, several Interviews with the operators, both sides, and an agreement was 
reached, largely. I think, through the efforts of Secretary Wilson, to have a 
conference with three operators und tlirtr of the striking miners. I don’t know' 
whether they were union men or not, but that conference was held. It began, 
as I recall, in the forenoon—— 

Commissioner W kin stock Were you present? 

Mr. Bowers. No. Just the six, with the governor and Secretary of Labor 
Wilson. It was held, and, I think, closed utter midnight the next morning. 
The agreement was a proposition made, 1 take it, and it was the governor’s 
proposition, approved by Secretary Wilson, which was agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of the operators. The striking miners declined to sign the agree- 
ment. That was an opportunity to reach a solution, 1 will state, as 1 under- 
stand it, that it had been stated to the operators’ commitbM* bj Secretary Wil- 
son and the governor that if all those points were conceded by the operators, 
excepting the recognition of the union. It would be agre«»d to by ull concerned, 
and the disturbance ended. That is as 1 understand it. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Your contention is that it is not true that after 
the strike the strikers could not get a hearing at the hands of the operators? 

Mr. Bowers. It Is not. 

Commissioner Weinskk k. And the second is that the civil and judicial ma- 
chinery for obtaining such justice as the law affords was In the hands of the 
operators and not available to tlie strikers? 

Mr. Bowers. I would hale to think that for a minute, in the great State of 
Colorado, i sincerely doubt the accuracy of it. Certain petty officers, and 
some of the large ones, might have so lopsided and biased as not to give 
lair hearing, hut I would not want to assent to that statement. I think there 
were courts open above suspicion, with the highest character of men us judges, 
in many of tie counties. I certainly would not want to churge u man like 
Attorney General Farrar— — 

Commissioner Wei x stock. He was the attorney general? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. sir. Lit her that he would refuse to listen to the appeals 
of any citizen of Colorado, miners or operators or anybody. I would not want 
to think that. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. The third charge is that the operators, through 
their agents, were the first to resort to violence, and that all the violence which 
followed was defensive on the part of the strikers and not offensive. 

Mr. Bovvers. The first violence that was committed was on, I think, Septem- 
l>er 29, when Marshal Let' was shot from Ids horse, in an attempt to arrest 
three or four Greeks, at a bridge that they were trying to destroy. His gun 
was strapped to his horse; he had no arms, as I understand it, in his hands, 
and expected tliut they would yield. He was shot, as I understand it. not by 
“the men that he was trying to arrest, but the first shot was fired from behind 
u water tank or something of this sort. That was the flrHt violence that oc- 
curred during the strike. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Now. were you present the other day, Mr. Bow- 
ers, when the Rev. Mr. Gaddis testified? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, you will remember Hint he made certain 
clean-cut, specific charges against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And among them he made the K|Mx.*iftc charge, 
which I will read to you from the record, that the feeling on the part of the 
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company was so bitter and so Intense and so unfair and so unjust toward the 
strikers that they even carried it to the decree of dismissing the school-teach- 
ers, because they simply sympathized with the strikers. Let me read you his 
statement as lie gave it, and invite your answer. [Reading:! 

“ A principal was not reappointed last fall on the ground that he was a red 
neck. He took his apiieul to Mr. Bowers from Mr. Welborn. 

“Chairman Wai.hu. You hud better explniu what a red neck is. 

“ Dr. Gaddis. A red neck is a phrase in Colorado for a striker or strike sym- 
pathizer. 

“ He asked the assistant general manager of the fuel department for his 
reason, and lie was supported In his position by tiie manager of the fuel de- 
partment, or superintendent, or local superintendent, and the county superin- 
tendent of schools, what they hud against the teacher. Mr. Welborn and I 
kept in connection with him in the matter, and demanded proof or good cause 
as to why the man should he removed. When I asked the assistant general 
manager of the fuel department for his proof, he replied to me, ‘Mr. So-and-so 
is a g. d. red neck; when I dismiss a man working for me that settles it; 
1 have nothing to say. If the Denver olliee wishes to make the appointment of 
school-teacher, 1 have nothing to say.’ Later the man, who had appealed to 
both Bowers and Welborn, was taken care of in another camp; wo helped to 
place him. I was instrumental in having him located at a uear-hy camp, at 
a little less salary, but he was taken care of.” 

That Is one case; there are several that are cited here, hut this is typical of 
the others. Now, is it n fact that your attitude, and the attitude of your 
company, was such that men were dismissed there because they were purely 
unionists, and purely for that reason, or that they were dismissed as school- 
teachers simply because they sympathized with strikers? 

Mr. Bowkus. If you will allow me, give me n little time — Mr. Gaddis, as he 
has testified here, was employed by Dr. Merritt, the second man in the socio- 
logical department. The sociological department is headed by Dr. Corwin, a 
>ery noted man in the United States ns a surgeon. Dr. Morritt is now’ (lie 
NU|>erintondcnt of a sanitarium at Colorado Springs, a man of extraordinary 
ability and fully equipped for such a position. Dr. Morritt selected Mr. Gaddis 
as Ids assistant. At first only as a man to take charge of the Sundpy schools 
and religious department. He was afterwards invited to join Dr. Corwin and 
Dr. Morritt in the sociological work, traveling about. The lirst intenviev that I 
had with Air. Gaddis — he was as ardent in his expression, he sympathized with 
the strikers. He was also as anient in ids suppression and removal of every 
Roman Catholic sui>erintondont that we had in our employ. It was the first 
time that I ever heard a superintendent called a super, red neck, anti that 
was by Mr. Gaddis In my olliee. I said, “ What do you mean by a red neck 
super.?” and he bald, “I mean u red neck superintendent”; in other words, an 
Irishman, who were so largely employed in our camps. I said to Mr. Gaddis, 
“I will not permit anything of that kind. If it Is your purpose to stir up 
religion, and bring in Catholicism, of which our people are about tw’o-thirds 
or three-fourths, I won’t have it for one minute,” and I took it up with Mr. 
Morritt, and I said, “If that man Gaddis proceeds in that manner, he will 
demand that we remove every Catholic school-teacher.” Let me explain, 
that there wore men grown up from the tipple to superintendent of l he mines. 
They have their families and children, and are sending their daughters away 
to bo educated— I will not go into that. Now’, it was so unjust and un- 
Christian and so unfair and so cussed, to use that word, that It stirred 
me up, and I demanded that he l»e removed. He took it all in, and elaborated, 
and said he didn’t mean it Just that way, and so forth. 

I want to read to you a document, a letter that I wrote to Mr. Gaddis, 
Insides these talks that I had with him. If you were where you could, you 
could bring those superintendents — a great many of them are Irish, and have 
grown up there, and I told him It was so unjust, where a man was getting 
tw'o or three thousand dollars a year, to remove him and throw him out; 
that it was unjust to the girls in the camp who had been raised at home 
and had been educated and were teaching school there. You know how I put 
it to him, and he qualified, and this and that and the other. It stirred my 
wrath so; I don’t like to get stirred up like that. Now, here is something 
I wish to read. On January 9, 1914, I wTote this letter in reply to a letter 
from Air. Gaddis, which I have not got, and, by the way, in my attempt to 
get the correspondence of Air. Gaddis — almost all of his letters to me have 
been stolen out of my tiles, and all I have is copies of my letters to him. 
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I don’t know where they are, but they are not there. They were there when 
I left Denver, but they cun not be found now. This is a reply to a letter 
from Mr. Gaddis on the subject. I wrote Mr. Gaddis us follows | reading] : 

“ Your letters of January 111 and 20 are at hand. You evidently are not 
familiar with one very important fact, namely, that the schools in all our 
mining camps arc State schools.” 

Commissioner Whin stock. Who is that letter from, and to whom? 

Mr. Bowkks. A telegram from President Welborn to me since I have been 
here. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you reading now from a telegram that was sent you 
by Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. 1 low Kits. From my letter that he could not get to me. 

Chairman Walsh. So he wired yon, and you are quoting from that? 

Mr. Bovvkkh. It is u telegraphic copy taken from my reply to .Mr. Gaddis. 

Commissioner WkinktoVk. Very well, I understand It now. 

Mr. Uowkus (continuing reading) : “ You evidently are not familiar with one 
very important fact, namely, that the schools in all of our mining camps ure 
State schools, under l lit* direct supervision and dictation of the State authori- 
ties.” 

1 am only trying to show the facts of Mr. Gaddis's prejudices against the 
Catholic touchers, and 1 am giving you the facts. jCmitinuos reading :1 

••And we have no more right to dictate who shall be employed as teachers In 
our coal camps than we have to dictate as to the teachers of Denver or any 
other town. While men in our employ at, our various camps usually nro 
selected as commissioners they have to be elected and are responsible to the 
State for all of their acts.” 

There may he 10 or 15 such boards ehvted at our several camps. 

Commissioner Wkia stock. P>y eninmisNioners, you mean trustees of the pub- 
lis schools? 

Mr. Powers. They are ehvted, a storek<*ei>er, or doctor, or anybody, according 
to the law of the Slate. They have to Ik* elected and are responsible to the 
State for all their acts. [Conlinuos reading:! 

“ Therefore if vve should undertake to he over dictatorial and exacting, the 
Slab* would bo justified in ordering us to keep our hands off. While we would 
be glad to employ teachers whose ideas are in harmony with yours, vve have 
no legal right whatever to dictate or interfere with tin* commissioners In tlio 
selection of teachers.” 

He wanted those teachers, every girl, about 125 or IPO that vve employe! I, 
prohibited from dancing in the canijis. lie wanted no one employed there ex- 
cept a Protestant teacher, that could tench in tin* Sunday schools, with two- 
thirds or three-fourths Catholics in our camps. 

“Whoso ideals are in harmony with yours, hut. vve have no legal right what- 
ever to dictate or interfere with the commissioner in the selection of teach- 
ers. Will say that if you should stir up this matter In your territory in the in- 
terest of Protestantism ” — and I want to say that some of our Catholic teachers 
were some of the best Sunday school teachers vve had in the cauip'L 

Commissioner Weijvktock. If it Is allowable, may I ask you if you are a 
Catholic? 

Mr. Bowkks. No, sir; I am a Presbyterian. Put I never threw a stone at a 
Catholic or members of any other denomination, it is not my right or privilege, 
and I protest against it with all the vigor 1 can. That is my stand on that. I 
never did it. The lirst 15 or 20 men I employed were Irishmen, and Catholics, 
all but one, and I have no better friends on earth than they, f Reads : 1 

“In your territory in the Interest of Protestantism in undertaking to enforce 
an observance of tiie social standard you have set up you would do an In- 
calculable amount of mischief. It is the opinion of our ofliciul board that 
ministers and religious workers either directly employed by us or permitted 
in our camps should confine themselves solely to the presentation of the gospel, 
as we believe that is the work which is needed and will include all moral and 
social reforms. The only thing vve had in mind in asking Dr. Morritt when he 
was at Pueblo to keep an eye on the schools and to advise with the severul com- 
missioners in the various camps was the intention of giving the commissioners 
the benefit of his experience and to suggest the class of teachers to employ, 
and that is the only thing vve expect I>r. Corwin, Mr. Weltzel, and yourself to 
do* It is Impossible to vest you with any authority whatever in connection 
with the schools in our camps.” 
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The copies of letters from Mr. Gaddis to Mr. Bowers referred to, as well as 
correspondence with other officers of company, are missing from Gaddis’s 
records In the Denver office. 

1 want to present that for a few minutes, and I want to say that in my one 
corn ersatlon' that I protested against that. To do justice to Mr. Gaddis, I 
will add that in December, when I was in Denver the last time officially, Mr. 
Gaddis came to see me and told me that things were moving along splendidly 
and he was very much pleased with the progress all through the camps, ami 
then he hinted or suggested that his salary be raised $300 and he would re- 
main, and he happy in his work. So much for that. 

In January or February he was discharged for these very things I lm\e read 
here, as 1 understand It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not for asking an increase in wages? 

Mr. Bowkkh. No; I did not Increase it. I wanted to get rid of him, so far 
as I was coneormsl. I wanted him out of it, so far as I was concerned. I 
don't want any such mischief-maker, I don't care whether he is a minister or 
anybody else. I won’t have 1dm. 

Now. Just a word or two 1 would like to say further that in tills it speaks 
of a number of hooks in foreign languages in the library, quite a number of 
them connected with the sociological department. In answer to my inquiry 
Mr. YVelborn stated the reason Gaddis gu\e for taking these hooks out whs that 
they treated largely of Catholicism and that he did not believe In circulating 
such touchings. Now, there you have it. 

Commissioner Wk in stock. Are we to understand, then, from all that, Mr. 
Bowers, that Mr. Gaddis used Ids Inffuenee with you to take away the liveli- 
hood of men and women simply because of their faith? 

Mr. Bowkkh. I certainly do ; ami lie said they were — well, I won’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Just go ahead ami finish. 

Mr. Bowkus. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Just tinish your statement. 

Mr. Howkrh No ; I paid my compliment to Mr. Gaddis. 

Chairman Waish. No, no; go ahead and finish. 

Mr. Bowkus. lie accused these men of promoting the saloons. I think there 
was one girt that he referred to here that he protested against her employment. 
Now, I want to say that this is not positive, hut I think it is correct, lava use 
he brought up exactly the same thing with me. She was. a young daughter who 
had been in the schools- I think the State schools- — lmd graduated, and wanted 
a lMisitlon in the schools, and her father was an Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic. Now, he protested against that girl being employed, and stated here, 
hut did not give the reasons; and that girl lmd been educated by her father 
ami mother ami brought into their own camp and their own home, and he was 
dead opposed in regard to it, and he did not want that young girl, and she 
had gone into the schools to tit herself, more without compensation than 

Commissioner Weinntock (interrupting). Then, In brief, the situation is as 
follows: You deny the charge made by Air. Gaddis that you dismissed men 
because they were unionists or because they sympathized with tin* strikers, 
und jou made tlu* counter charge* that Air. Gaddis did at various times use 
whatever inffuenee he had with you and others to have men and women dis- 
missed from your sen ice because they belonged to a particular religious faith? 

Mr. Bowkus. That was his action; and at this lute date, January 1-i, this 
letter, with Mr. Welborn’s statement, which 1 read, proves it. 

Commissioner W kin stock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you to say about Mr. Gaddis's charge? Tiffs 
is what particularly stands out In my mind about Air. Gaddis's charge: That 
you allowed the cesspools to run over until tlu* people got typhoid fever and 
died. 

Air. Bowers. Now. Mr. Chairman, every full-grown man knows that up in 
that mountainous country any sewerage system is oftentimes almost physically 
Impossible to have. I have lived in the country and have had cesspools to 
run over. I have no doubt hut wlmt half the people here, if they have lived 
in the country, have had cesspools run over. We don’t know the cause of this 
one here. Maybe a Hood came down the mountains and washed it out and 
it oozed over. 

Chairman Walsh. He said he was calling the attention of the physician to 
it, and that the physician — or one of the heads of the departments — and he 
said that If the people wanted to do that they could do it themselves. Now, 
as I understand, jour company owned the street and the water supply and 
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Charged so much u barrel to the people for ihelr water where it was for drink- 
ing purposes. 

Mr. Bowers. At one place only. 1 think. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, at one pluce; and other places where they control 
the water supply and controlled every thing in tiie place, 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, your answer to that charge is — that you allowed 
the cesspools to run over ami people to sicken and die — is that there were m* 
means of cleaning it, or that the cesspools running over did noi tnuke persons 
ill or 

Mr. Bowers (interrupting). I ne\er heard of it before and. should want to 
know the conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no comments to make? 

Mr. Bowers. I have comments to make uiwm it that it is such a common 
thing in country towns where there is no sewerage at all and enuunon on farm* 
and places where there is no sewerage that cesspools run over. 

Chairman Walsh. He also mentioned the fact that the houses were allow ed 
to drop into such a stage of decay, although they were required to pay the 
same rent for it, that a woman who is about to he coniined with child has to 
be moved to keep the water Irom running upon her person while rdie was being 
delhered. 

.Mr. Bowers. That may be true; 1 don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have buildings there in that condition? 

Mr. Bowers. I think the buildings of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. up to dale 
are good, are as clean, and are as well managed us in any coal mining camps, 
certainly in the western country, as any 1 have ever known. 

Chairman Walmi. One question, now, and 1 want to ask the pardon of .Mr. 
O’Connell for taking part ol his time, and that question is, I want to ask you, 
now, \oii turned out 1T>0 of your men to carry the prohibition amendment to the 
constitution of Colorado, did you? 

Mr. Bowers. I will explain that. 

Chairman Wvi.kh. Well, did you turn them out -lot) men out of your de- 
partment? 

Mr. Bowers. I did not turn them out. They volunteensl. 1 suppose. They 
passed it around — 

Chairman Walsh. They volunteered? 

Mr. Bowers. Let me explain. ( don’t mean we turned them out to carry tin* 
elo< tion. li was before election day ; but we were out on the campaign and had 
a tight on and had practically no funds to carry on the campaign, and they 
wanted men to do the work, to do the ward work, and distribute literature, and 
all that sort of thing; and the coal operators, not only the coal operators, hut 
everybody that was interested in the question of prohibit mn at the election, 
turned out their oltice men, and I hail been — by the way, I had nothing to do 
with picking out that lot) men. and 1 did not know it, until the next day after 
they had been out. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you use the prohibition sentiment that was strong 
in the State to get the support for what you called the law and order platform 
that was for the Colorado Fuel & Iron (Jo. and the others to aid in the ruthless 
prosecution of the strikers and the union oflieers and a relentless policy of sup- 
pressing those men? 

Mr. Bowkkh. It was all interlocked together. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was it due to your influence or any part of your 
influence — for instance, there w r as ulso a proposition submitted, or a law sub- 
mitted, known as the “ assumption-of-risk law ” — that is, as to whether or not 
the law of the assumption of risks should be changed ; and on the ballot it 
was placed in this way: “ Shall the workers assume the risk of injury to their 
own jiersons and lives in the conduct of industry?” You know that, don’t you? 

Mr. Bowers. I was not there during the election or for some days previous 
to the election. 

Chairman Walsh. This was this election you were speaking of in connec- 
tion with the prohibition sentiment. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you if it Is not a fact that In some of 
those mining camps the vote stood — in one in particular the vote stood 108 to J5? 
That is, that on the fare of the returns 108 workingmen, American citizens, 
with the right to vote, declared on the face of the return that they wanted to 
assume the risk of their owu lives, of their arms and legs, and in case they were 
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killed they wanted their wives and children to assume the risk of their owtt 
deaths rather than It should be upon your company and upon the companies 
engaged in Industry. 

Mr. Boweiih. I never heard of it and I am surprised there were live. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, if you take credit for the prohibition 
law, will you also take corresponding credit for this? 

Mr. Bowers. I didn’t take any credit, only what In my way 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, but didn't you — pardon me; I don’t 
intend to interrupt you. 

Mr. Bowers. I was away during the election and some time prior to that— 
1 would say two or three days. 

Chairman Waish. I Just want to road you one other little article about what 
might be called the enforcement of the law. I am reading from an editorial of 
the New York Survey — a late editorial — referring to the conviction of Mr. 
Lawson. It says 1 reading] : 

“ Sending one man to prison Is hardly sufllcient us a deterrent, when notorious 
offenders against law and order walk the streets unchallenged and free. One 
of the witnesses for the prosecution was K. K. Linderfelt.” 

I>o you know Mr. Linderfelt? 

Mr. Bowers. I never saw him. 

Chairman Walsh. You know who he is? 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading:) “ Tt was this same Linderfelt win broke his 
gun over the head of Louis Tikas, the Creek strike leader, and it was when a 
captive In the hands of Linderfelt’s men that Tikas met his death. But the 
prison doors are not opening for Linderfelt. He has not been prosecuted ‘on 
the theory’ that ho was in command. He was court-martialed and exonerated 
by his fellow' ofllcers. lie Is on hand to help send the leader of the strikers to 
prison. Before the strike began ” 

You say, T believe, that the militia was called out September 20? 

Air. Itow'KKN. Yes; I think so. 

Chairman Walsh (reading:) “Before iho strike began, Lippinll, a union 
leader, was shot dead on the streets of Trinidad by men in the employ of 
the Baldwdn-Felts Ivtectivo Agency. Helk and Belcher were the men charged 
with the crime. Later Belcher w T as shot. Recently a striker, after a long 
wait in Jail, has I urn found guilty of killing Belcher. Belk, indicted for the 
slaving of Llppintt, has been at liberty and no word comes from Colorado of 
any move toward a trial of Ids case. But BaUlwln-Felts detectives w’ere on 
hand to testify against Lawson. 

“On April 20, 11)14, 2 women and 11 children were smothered in a cave 
In the Ludlow tent, colony while the tent over their heads was burned to 
the ground — set on tire by the militiamen. The officers in command were 
tried by court-marl lal and acquitted by their fellow officers, regardless of the 
4 theory’ that they wore in command. And the governor approved the verdict. 
But the attorney general of the State took direct charge of the prosecution 
of strike leader Lawson, securing a verdict sending him to prison for life. 

“Among civilized men there can bo no two wn.\s of looking at this matter. 
There must he puMmient, or its modern equivalents, in order to deter crime. 
Law and order must he preserved. But It looks very much, at this distance, as if 
Lawson had boon sentenced, not for counseling or participating in the com- 
mitting of murder, but for being a leader of strikers. 

“If his conviction is to stand, fairness and honesty require the attorney 
general to prosecute with equal vigor the men who served the coal companies 
and who are charged with crime. More than that, he must, to be consistent, 
ask for the indictment of the sheriffs of the counties in the coal regions, the 
coal mine managers in the held, and all who gave orders to men who took part 
In these encounters 4 on the theory ’ that they were in command. Indeed, there 
is inexorable logic in the New’ York Call’s challenge that, on the basis of the 
Lawson conviction, the attorney general should ask for the indictment of 
President Welborn of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who testified that he 
purchased machine guns to he used against the strikers, and of John D. 
Rockefeller, jr M who upheld the acts of the Colorado mining officials.’* 

Now, are not the facts stated In that — I don’t care about these later con- 
clusions ; I wanted to read It through. Aren’t the facts stated in that correct? 
Isn’t It n fact that Llppintt was shot on the streets of Trinidad by a BaUlwln- 
Felts detective and that that was the first killing In that eutire trouble? 

Mr, Bowers. I don’t know anything about the dates. 
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Chairman Walsh. Just as stated in the Survey. Did you ever hear of 
the killing of Llppiatt alleged to have been done by Belcher and Belk? 

Mr. Bowers. I recall the killing of some one there; 1 don’t know who it was. 
1 presume that is the case. 

Chairman Walsh. Now Linderfelt was never tried In the civil courts, 
was he? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know. Why not? I don’t know why he is not. The 
courts are open. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the charge there made is that a new judicial dis- 
trict was created. Now, this is just the charge, I don't know the facts — that 
the bill was introduce! by one of the nttornej s for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., a Mr. Hayden. Do you have such an attorney out there of that name? 

Mr. Bowers. I never heard of him. 

Chairman Walsh. And that the judge appointed to fill that bench was a 
Mr. Hillyer, who had also been jour attorney in these strike matters — that is 
the charge — and ns tills pajier sajs they are prosecuting one side and not 
prosecuting the other. They are not prosecuting any of you gentlemen or 
any of the persons that were in jour employ or engaged in any of these 
deplorable controversies. That Is the charge. 

Mr. Bowers. The representatives of the Failed .Mine Workers of America 
have ns able lawyers and all the facilities 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have they a law j er mi the hencli? Was one of 
their lawyers also put on tlie bench? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know a thing about that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Oh! You wire not speaking of lawjcrs in official posi- 
tions? 

Mr. Bowers. Mr. Hawkins is attorney for them in this prosecution. They 
have got, as a whole, 1 guess, as able men as you can find anywhere in the 
country and resources almost unequaled. If those men do not perform their 
duties to s<*e whether those men are prosecuted, and whether Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Welborn, or whoever it is, it is their fault or that of the courts. I 
don’t know where tlie fault is. 

Chairman Walsit. Supjiose things were like you said they wore in 1007 here 
when you came in; that the company had gotten control of the otlici a Is— abso- 
lute control of the ofllclals— absolutely controlled them corruptly. 

Mr. Bowers. That Is only a little part of the mining oiienltions up there in 
the mountains where that group are. The whole State of Colorado is not 
continued by these political saloon keepers. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is the vote up in that little place? 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t know. 1 will tell you, I would like to say this: I 
haven’t uny knowledge of it, but 1 have no doubt 90 jwm* cent of it is the saloon 
\ote or the saloon Influence; and these men who own the saloons and other 
politicians there run the election, a thing we are trying to stop, Mr. Chair- 
man, but what you say — that tin* machine dictated all that business— there Is 
not the slightest doubt about it. 

Chairman Watsii. And not the coal company? 

Mr. Bowers. The coal companies hud nothing ro do— no, wait a minute. 
1 want to make a line between the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and other coal 
companies. These companies employed Judge Northcutt. The Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. is but one company. Judge Northcutt was employed by the group 
composed of about 90 companies, hacked up by the others. 

Chuirman Walsh. I have nothing more, Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to get back, Mr. Bowers, to the report of 
this military board. I would not have uskod you this question only It has been 
brought up by others. In this report, which ]iuh in part already l>een read to 
you, it says: “As a result of our investigation we submit the following findings, 
report, and recommendations: 1. We find the remote cause of this, as of all 
other battles, lies with the coal operators.” 

What is your impression of that portion, which is the very first part of the 
hoard’s report? 

Mr. Bowers. What Is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. This is the rejKirt of the military board that Mr. 
Weinstock read to you a few moments ago. 

Mr. Bowers. That is their conclusions. I have nothing to say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It says : “ We find the remote cause of this, ns of 
all other battles, lies with the coal operators.” 

Mr, Bowers. Do they state the reasons for it? 
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Commissioner O’Connell. It is just simply a finding. Now, continuing to 
road from the one which Mr. Weinstock has already read you a portion, speak* 
ing of the tilings that the military did during the camp fire at Ludlow 
I rending] : 

•One William Snyder and his family-then the tents were fired upon. 
Wo saved one William Snyder and his family.” I am not reading the whole 
article. ‘‘Then the tents were fired upon.” 

Now, 1 want to read you the testimony before the coroner’s jury given by 
Air. Snyder himself. This is testimony taken at the coroner’s inquest, given 
by Mr. Snyder treading J : 

•* William Snyder, first being duly sworn.” and so forth. I am not going to 
road all of this to you. And where 1 say “blank,” Mr. Stenographer, it means 
a had word. 

•* Slate whether or not any of your family were killed. 

“ Yes, sir. 

” Who? 

“ Frank; he was 11 years and 11 months old. 

“ Where was he? 

“ lie was sitting In a rocking-chair when he was struck. 

“Where was he struck? 

“ liy the temple, and tore out the brains. 

“ I >ld it affect the brains? 

“ Yes, sir ; tore them out. 

*• Rroke his skull? 

“ Yes, sir; we haven’t been able to find the pieces of the skull. 

“Tell what lmpponned from the time that he was killed until you got out 
of there? 

“ He was killed, 1 should judge, about 5 o’clock in the afternoon of the 20th of 
April. I had been outside and I heard the bullet pass by me. I had stepped 
out, and I heard It strike something; I heard two distinct hits of the bullet. 
Aly next boy to Frank, George, said, ‘Frank is shot.’ I said, 4 Where?’ and I 
jumped in the other room and caught tin* boy before he fell out of the 
chair. .lust then a bullet went over my head, and so I had to let the boy down 
on the floor on the wounded side, and I lay down beside him. Aly wife was 
In the cave, and 1 said to her, ‘ Frank Is dead.’ lie was still in a convulsion. 
1 picked the boy 'up and put him between the beds. My wife had started to 
none out of the cellar, and she fell in a fulnt, so I grabbed her. Then I went 
and got some water that my wife had bt»en preparing to wash the dishes in 
and tried to wash the blood off of Frank’s face, but the firing came so heavy 
that I had to stop. Finally I went over to Toiler’s tent, and from what 1 have 
heard since, l must have come back in all that heavy machine firing. I got 
back home and I got down on the floor and took both of Frank’s hands, he was 
Just drawing up. and laid them across his chest and then went into the hole 
with my wife and the other children. 

“ When did jou get out of there? 

“ Somewhere around 12.30 or 1 o’clock. 

“ Did anybody come t»» your tent while >ou were there? 

“Yes, sir; the militia come there. 

“ Who were they? 

“ I don’t know them. 

“Wlmt did they say to you? 

“ They set fire to the tent and opened it and come in. 

“They set fire to your tent? 

“ Yes, sir. My wife then said, * For God’s sake save my children.’ I didn’t 
want them to know I was there, but just about that time sister said something 
to me. 

“ Wlmt did they say to you? 

“They said, ‘What In hell are you doing in there?’ I told them I was try- 
ing to save my wife and chldren, and they said, ‘Yon son-of-a-bitch get out of 
there and get 'out God damn quick at that.’ My wife was out by that time; I 
believe one of the ofilcers helped her out. I told them to hold on, I had a boy 
killed in there, and they told me to get him out damn quick. I picked the boy 
up and lay him down outside so I could get a better hold of him. I naked some 
of those fellows to help me to carry him to the depot, and he said, * God damn 
you, aren’t you big enough? ’ l said, ‘ I can do it.’ I took him on my shoulder 
and sister on the other arm, and just then some one of the militiamen stopped 
me uud said, ‘God damn you, you son-of-a-bitch, I have a notion to kill you 
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right now/ He said, ‘ You red neck son-of-a-hitch, I have u notion to kill you 
right now/” 

Chairman Walsh. The boy was dead there.? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The boy was dead. [Continuing reading:] 

“ Do you know who he was? 

“ I think I do, he is a guard in uniform. 

“ What is his nume? 

“ I would rather not tell It unless I just have to. 

“ Will ,vou tell it to me in private? 

“ Yes, sir. My wife kept on pleading. He says. * You have done as much 
shooting as anyone else around here/ and I just kept on going until I got to 
tile depot. 

“ Did jour wife go with you? 

“ Yes, sir. 

“ Were the tents burning at that time? 

“ Yes, sir. While 1 was passing Snodgrass’s store tills man, that officer, Mr. 
Linderfelt, hashed a light and said, ‘What (toil damn red male have we got 
now V * 

“ Which one said that? 

“The one we call Jesus Christ. 

“ Do you mean E. K. or K. K. Linderfelt, the man with the bull face? 

“That’s right; he is bullfaced. 

“ He is a captain? 

“ We used to call him lieutenant, but I think be is up in the ranks now. 

“ Wiiy did you call him Jesus Christ? 

“‘He told Mrs. Lowe Hint he was Jesus Christ, and that the other fellows 
were his Jesuses. and so we always called him Jesus.” 

I shall not read the rest. I simply cite thut to show you the wonderful 
effort made by these soldiers to save these people In the burning tents, which 
Mr. Weinstock read to you. Now, in this letter of yours on November 18 to 
Mr. Rockefeller, you mentioned | reading): 

“ You will be interested to know that wo have been able to secure the cooper- 
ation of all the bankers of the city, who have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy governor.” 

Now', what was implied by the reference to the tlirn* or four interviews with 
one little cowboy governor? 

Mr. Bowers. On my part? 

Commissioner O’Conneli . Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bowers. I don’t quite get your question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, I get the information that the hankers when 
they called upon you stated that they had seen the governor three or four times, 
and apparently must have said we have lixtd the governor up, or he is with us, 
or against us, or something. There was some Inference In it. You lmd some- 
thing in your mind. 

Mr. Bowers. Well, now, those hankers, as I stated this morning, acted for 
the common good — they are gentlemen of very high repute. They hud nothing 
but the good of Colorado and the good of all concerned in view, and I have 
no doubt — T imagine, and I have reason to tldnk that they thought that these 
men and the property and the lives ought to be protected. If the operators 
ure accused and proven guilty of what they are charged with, certainly the 
governor should have put the militia iu there to have probated the strikers 
from the operators as much as the other way. We only wanted peace, and 1 
had no idea but those gentlemen there intended to use their very best efforts 
for all concerned to secure it, the same as the newspaper men and other men 
did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it your Impression that the governor had agreed 
to put the military in and that that will stop the warfare? 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, I don’t think they said that. I don't think it had got along 
to that point. I wish it might have been. The governor, I suppose you all 
know by the testimony, was condemned by pretty nearly everybody on both 
sides because of his inactivity and various other things. I don’t w T ant to dis- 
cuss Gov. Ammons; I don’t know him at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Just a little later on you wrote Mr. Rockefel- 
ler [reading] : 

“ If the governor had acted on September 23 ns he has b<*en forced to act 
during the past five weeks, the strike would not have existed 10 days.” 
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Mr. Rowers. By the public sentiment of the State— the best people there 
Insisted that the governor should act, and if he had done that at the very be- 
ginning there would not have been a particle of trouble. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, if the governor had done what? 

Mr. Rowers. Called out his militia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, he did call the militia out. 

Mr. Rowers. Not until several weeks, until after all this miserable busi- 
ness — 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). Well, the Ludlow affair did not 
occur until after that, along in April. 

Mr. Rowers. Yes, sir; but If in the Interim it had been called out and put the 
men in charge, there would not have been, I believe, a person killed, and the 
matter would have been adjusted very much better. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The reason I read that for you, I want to call 
your attention to the peculiar position of the governor being rounded up there. 
Commissioner Welnstock read to you a portion of a letter — probably all of it, 
I am not sure — that he, sent to Mr. Rockefeller, which he read into the record 
on Saturday, and again read to you, and asked your opinion of it. I shall not 
read all the letter, but just the throe queries. 1 Reads:] 

“ (a) That at no time after the strike could they get a hearing at the hands 
of the operators.” 

Now, you say they came, and Mr. Roekefellor said they had, and pointed out 
there was a committee of three men met the officials of the companies with the 
governor. 

Mr. Rowers. And Secretary of Labor Wilson — he was present. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That was November 2G, I believe? 

Mr. Rowers. I don’t remember; I was not there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or about two months after the strike had oc- 
curred. 

Now, Commissioner Welnstock called attention to the character of Senator 
Patterson, his reputation, his high standing, his legal ability, and all the 
attainments of a high class or high type of man, and I take It when he called 
your attention to that that he believes that Senator Patterson was just what 
he asked you if he was, and therefore I take it that whatever Senator Patter- 
son states upon this case, In his testimony given before the commission, It is 
given by a high type of man who would not for a moment misrepresent. 

Mr. Rowers. There would be a very great difference of opinion in Colorado 
about that suggestion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I am taking Commissioner Weinstockls 
picture of Senator Patterson. 

Mr. Rowers. I remember it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Senator Patterson, in his testimony before this 
commission, found on page 580 of the hearings speaking of the representatives 
of the miners who called upon him and of his effort with the governor to bring 
about an adjustment, says: 

“ Mr. White— I think it was Mr. White; It was either Mr. White or Mr. 
Lawson; I am quite certain it was Mr. White— made this statement, addressed 
to the governor and myself: He said, ‘We have this to say: That if the 
operators will but grant us a conference we know that this’ strike will be 
settled.* He said, ‘All we want to do is to have a conference with these men so 
that we can understand each other, and if they will but grant us a conference 
we know that this strike will be settled.’ I said to them, * Gentlemen, do you 
understand the import of your language?’ I said, ‘You know that the oper- 
ators will not recognize the union. It is generally understood that you will 
Insist upon recognition of the union as a sine qua non of a settlement and 
that the fair inference of your language is that you are willing to reach & 
settlement upon some other basis than the recognition of the union/ Mr. 
White replied, ‘Whatever the import of our language is I simply reiterate 
that if the operators will but confer with us we know there will be a settle- 
ment* Gov. Ammons and I felt that in view of the statement that there was 
some hope, nud we called up the operators very promptly, and they agreed to 
meet us. The same gentlemen met us, and I put the matter before them. I 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I believe that a settlement can be reached.’ I said, / These 
men say that If you will but grant them a conference they know that the 
strike will be settled.’ ‘Now/ I said, ‘that must mean they will surrender 
their demand for the recognition of the union, and I think you ought to grant 
them a conference. They are right out here in the adjoining room; there la 
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but a brick wall separating the operators and the governor and myself and 
the miners and representatives.' They sniil ‘ No ; we will not hold any con- 
ference with them.’ ” 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask Mr. O’Connell at this point for my in- 
formation what day did Senator Patterson say that proposed conference took 
place or was to take place? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why, I have been running along hero quite a while 
and have not got the date here, but I am going back further than that, and I 
will get the date of the request for a conference. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We want to remember that the date of the confer- 
ence when Mr. Wilson was present was said to have boon about November 23, 
and it is important to know whether this conference occurred before or after 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. It occurred before. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. It occurred before, aud Indore that still, before the 
strike occurred— a month before Unit strike occurred' — a communication was 
addressed to the operators, not to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., hut to all the 
operators in the mining fields — a personal letter addressed to each one or 
addressed personally to the company by the olllcers of the miners, asking for an 
interview. Not even an acknowledgment was laid from that letter or td thut 
request from anybody, with the exception of two very small independent oper- 
ators. The conference was not given nor was the letter acknowledged in which 
these men asked for the conference. Had a conference been held, taken from 
the testimony given by Senator Patterson in liis interview with the governor and 
with the officials of the miners, as to their willingness to concede the question of 
unionizing the mines, there is not a question — the only deduction that can be 
made from it is that the adjustment would have been reached and the strike not 
called at all. Now, from the question put by Mr. Weinstock to Mr. Rockefeller, 
It would appear because of the word “ after ” being used here would lead to the 
inference that the request was after the strike, and that if it had been granted 
after the strike that t lie trouble would not have occurred, and that it was imme- 
diately after the strike occurred that these difficulties involving the sacrifice of 
life occurred ; but the contrary is t lie truth. Before t lie strike occurred, even 
on September 14, Lippiatt was killed, and (lie \cry day after the strike, the 24th, 
Lee was killed. 

Mr. Bowers. The day after, was it? 

Commissioner O'Connell. The day alter the strike occurred on the 23d. 

Mr. Powers. Who was Lee? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Camp marshal Unit was shot. 

Mr. Bowers. I was thinking it was the daj after, but I was ad\ised it \Vufi 
the 29th. 

Commissioner O'Connell. It, is here in the Congressional Record; I have it 
here, if you please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that Hie first \olume of flu* Congressional 
Record ? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Volume 1. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you using it? 

Commissioner O’Conneil. I have got those two pages markod. 

Now, the point I want to make, Mr. Bowers, particularly at this time, is this: 
There seems to be a very great effort being made a month or two months or 
three months after the strike occurred to bring about a settlement. The con- 
gressional committee was out there; the Secretary of Labor was out there; the 
principal citizens of the community, including the governor, interested them- 
selves in trying to bring about an adjustment one, two, and three months after 
the strike occurred. Life was being sacrificed right along. Property was being 
destroyed right along. And yet, so far as I know from all the records we have 
and all the testimony I have heard up to tills day, the officials of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., or the officials of the other two big companies that was asso- 
ciated with them — the Victor and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. — that these 
officials, up to this day, have not met with l lie officials of the miners themselves. 
There was a committee of three — do you know how they came to be in the gov- 
ernor’s office — three miners? 

Mr. Bowers. They were selected. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I know r how they were selected. They were 
lected by the coal miners themselves — so suid. 

Mr. Bowkb8. And so said that they were not There you have It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The fact Is that they were not. Now, the miners 
who were on strike had their officers In the field there, they were there, and 
38810° — S. Doc. 416, 64-1— vol 9 49 
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some of the citizens of Colorado — they were not interlopers, as you said In your 
communication, Mr. Bowers — and two of the officers were citizens of Colorado 
and had u right to be In the State, If you think that the nonresidents had 
no right to be there, and these men were not met before or after the strike? 

Mr. Bowers. I will admit all of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I wunt to get that clear, because Commissioner 
Welnstock has in mind that the company did meet the miners or their officers. 

Mr. Bowers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From all of the testimony that we have heard, 
there was nothing to Indicate that. 

Mr. Bowers. My understanding of that is this, that the representative of 
the union selected several men, and they were submitted to, I don't know who, 
hut finally three men of good standing, striking miners, union men. I think, 
perhaps, that were satisfactory; I don’t know who passed upon them, but it 
was submitted, and I don’t know whether — their representatives, as I under- 
stand, were authorized on that side in the union’s interest. If I am misin- 
formed, 1 may be corrected. 

Commissioner O’Connell, The point I want to bring to your attention is 
tills, that for two months before the strike occurred, the miners’ representa- 
tives were endeavoring to secure a conference with the officers of the com- 
pany, the one you represented and other companies. 

Mr. Bowers. 1 think that is perfectly true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have a copy of their letters, 

Mr. Bovvers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they did not even receive an acknowledg- 
ment of their communication? 

Mr. Bovvers. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, if that strike could lmvv lw*«*n avoided, and 
that great sacrifice of life could have been avoided, and I he destruction of 
property could have been avoided by a mere meeting of a few men, Mr. Welborn 
or yourself, or whoever might represent your company, with recognized leaders 
of the men, selected by themselves, as men to represent them in conference, 
men with some ability 

Mr. Bovvers. Grant all that. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). And not taking a mail from the 
bowels of the earth, as he comes up from work when he comes into dn> light, 
and is staggered 

Mr. Bowers, Grant all that. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). But there was no justitieution. 
morally, for you men not sitting down with those men, even though you dis- 
liked them, and everything else, if that great struggle could haw* been avoided, 
and a repetition of those former struggles, by a mere meeting of the men 

Mr. Bowers. What Is the question? 

Conimissionr O'Connell. I want to know the reason why. I want to know 
why. You were there and ought to know. Your letters were very strong on 
the subject. Why didn’t jou meet those men before the strike occurred? 

Mr. Bowers. I was not on the committee, and was not selected by the op- 
erators to have any part or lot in that business. You ask me personally what 
I would have done? You put the question to me that way, and I will answer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would you have done? 

Mr. Bovvers. I never refused to let any man or woman with a grievance, 
high, rich, or poor, go away without a conference. I speak for myself. Never 
In my life have I refused a conference. I think it is the most foolish ami 
ridiculous thing on the face of God’s earth to refuse conferences to men, 
whether they are right or wrong. If they are wrong, I will try to make them 
right ; and if I had been the man — I would go this far to avoid a very serious 
strike. The chairman asked if 1 had had a strike on the Great Lakes when 
I vvns there, and I said no; but they did have a very severe strike later, and 
they said that I represented the money interests. They had a great strike 
there, and three of the strikers came to the hotel ‘where I was stopping and 
said they would submit it to me, that if I would act as the arbitrator, the 
other side would consent, that the strikers would submit and agree to whatever 
I said. I was regarded by the strikers themselves as fair on these questions, 
ajad they urged that I be selected, but I refused to do it, and I told .the boys, 
“You are wrong in one particular, you are defeated.” I stayed there a few 
days urn! I did help settle that strike peaceably and satisfactorily. That Is 
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where I stand. I hud nothing to do with that and I have no criticism for 
those that did have to do with it. They were men selected by 90 operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you had had to do with it, you would have met 
the committee? 

Mr. Bowkbs. You are just exactly right I take it on general principles. I 
will meet a man if he is decent and he has anything that he thinks is ft 
grievance and a matter to discuss with me; he will get Into my office If he 
slays long enough. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If that is your position, you must think that it 
was not foolish in meeting representatives, whether their grievances were 
wrongs or imaginary, and if they had met them there would probably have 
been a settlement arrived at, and the lives of these men, women, and children 
not have been sacrificed? 

Mr. Bowers. But that applies to somebody else; I rim out of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you were an officer of the company and a 
director? 

Mr. Bowers. I have been criticized mightily because of some of my senti- 
ments in regard to capital and labor, but let me say this: That every drop of 
my blood, all of my life, has been with the common people to uplift and help 
them. I myself have workisi 12 hours for HO cents and got what 111 tie educa- 
tion 1 have ou that kind of a basis. I know wlmt work is, the same as any 
man that goes down in a coal mine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have nothing on me on that. 

Mr, Bowers. And 1 shake hands with you on it. I am no less a man for it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, the second proposition of Mr. Wolnstock’s 
proi>ositJoii, which lie submitted to Mr. Rockefeller and to-day to you, was that 
the civil and judicial machinery for obtaining such justice as the law affords 
was in the hands of the ojierutors and not available to the strikers. Let me 
read you again . 

Mr. Bowers. I hu\e lost my train, so you might as well go on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. On page 9 of the digestive document No. eO, under 
the heading, “Political domination by operators — this Is an expression before 
our commission by a gentleman who lias been held up to you as one of the 
types of citizenship that might be tollowed; this is bis opinion [reading] : 

“The men employed by the large mining companies lime been used to gain 
political power. There is no doubt that it is the deliberate purpose of these 
companies to control the officials of the counties in which they are operating, 
and to have a great influence in the selection of judges and in the constitution 
of the courts. In this purpose they ha\e been successful. Election returns 
from the two or three counties in which the large companies o)M*rnte show that 
in the precincts in which the mining camps are located the returns are nearly 
unanimous in favor of the men or measures approved by the companies, re- 
gardless of party. The companies know whom they want elected and do not 
hesitate, judging from the results to now.’’ 

This is the opinion of one of your reputable citizens who was interested in 
bringing about a settlement and he says that the courts, the ballot boxes, anil 
the political situation were dominated entirely and in the hands of the coal 
companies of Colorado; that is Senator Patterson. 

Mr. Bowers. I do not think that any man in the Slate of Colorado knows 
better than Senator Patterson that Colorado has been under the domination of 
the Democratic Party for years and years and years, and if these scoundrels 
are in there, und he" has been the leader of the Democratic Party for years, 
and help put the scoundrels in there, on whom does it rest? Not oil Mr. 
Rockefeller or on me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You concede that situation is true, tbeu? 

Mr. Bowers. I have to admit that in certain counties that condition does 
exist; I do not dispute It. I do not dispute Senator Patterson, because lu» 
ought to know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the counties where these coal companies operate 
they have the judges and sheriffs, and through the sheriffs can select the 
jurors, as was testified to in the evidence before us of Sheriff Farr himself, 
and by others before us as to how’ the juries were selected ; how the election 
commissioners were appointed and sometimes where they did not show up at 
a certain precinct. Sheriff Farr said : “ You anil you and you act as etetfSon 
commissioners to-day.” Under these circumstances I ask you, Mr. Bowers, as 
a man of great affairs ami deuling with big business and big financial affairs, 
if you think a poor, humble miner, without any greut amount of money, without 
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any property behind him, or any influence, has any chance of getting justice 
la a situation of that kind? 

Mr. Bowers. Why, no; no one need to usk me that — excuse me for that. 
I know those poor fellows in there ought to have the support of every decent 
man there is to the end that their rights are protected and they will get that 
treatment from me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to say I have given way to the public and 
the employers in this Investigation of the Standard Oil Co.; I simply sat as 
arbitrator between them, and labor has taken the neutral position. 

Mr. Bowers. I want you to appreciate the fact that I have been able to 
uncover some facts. 

Chairman Walsh. You may have to stay longer, Mr. Bowers, if you do not 
leave to catch your train. 

Mr. Bowers. I will he glad to stay If I can tell anything further. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to ask this question: How did this 
governor come to he called the “ little cowboy governor ”? 

Mr. Bowers, lie was a cowboy and herder up in northern Colorado. 

Now, I would like to make a statement for myself, and I ought to beg your 
pardon for being so vigorous, but that Is my make-up. It want to say this, and I 
think you will believe me, that neither John D. Rockefeller, sr., or John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., or anyone else connected with that of Tice has dominated me or 
dictated to me one single word in 20 years as to how I should do, what I should 
do, or when I should do it. I never had one line, and I challenge anybody to 
find one line of dictation from Mr. Rockefeller’s office, either senior or Junior, to 
me; you can imagine where he would land if he tried it. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said Mr. Rockefeller and you understood 
each other 20 years ago, as to where you stood. 

Mr. Bowers. He sought me for years before I accepted the place, and that is 
the kind of man ho wanted. If I was a putty chap, I could not handle hundreds 
of millions ns I have for years; he has to have someone to handle those things. 

Chairman Walsh. You said you knew nothing about this situation in Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. Bowers. That is a little too strong. I told you the reason why I have 
had to be away from there. Let me tell you one tiling. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will have to take you on again, Mr. Bowers, if 
you are going to stay any longer. 

Mr. Bowers. I tried to get out of this position in December, 1912, and I don’t 
work for sixpence. I tried to get out of affairs and retire and quit ; I am almost 
(>9 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. You are not getting 20 cents for 12 hours now? 

Mr. Bowers. No; I am not. Now, if 1 can ghe you any further light on these 
matters, all right. 

Commissioner Wkinktock. I have one question I want to get my mind 
straightened out. Mr. O’Connell has brought out in his questioning the fact 
that for two months before the strike efforts wore made to get a hearing on 
the part of the men and they failed. Now. my question that I put to you — I 
think It was the first question — was that the charge was made — if it is not so 
worded, It ought to be — that at no time from start to finish could the men get a 
lieu ring. 

Commissioner O'Connell. No; it says after the strike occurred. 

Mr. Bowers. I say, the only thing that would come up in this connection Is 
whether those three men represented the unions; did those three men selected 
represent the union or not; my understanding Is that they did. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Then, you still contend there was an opportunity 
and the men did have a meeting, not as quickly as they wanted to, but they 
got it? 

Mr. Rowers. It would take more than 20 minutes to convince me they did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You may be excused. 

(Eugene S. Gaddis stands up in the audience and addresses the chairman, 
as follows:) 

Dr. Gaddis. My reputation ns a public officer Is at stake. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will permit me to say, we will give you an oppor- 
tunity to reply, but we can not do It at this time, because It would not be 
following the regulur order of our hearings. 

Dr. Gaddis. Won’t you allow T me to say a word? 

Chairman Walsh. Not at this time; but you will be given a chance at the 
proper time. 

Mr. King. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. W. t. MACKENZIE XING. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Kino. W. L. Mackenzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you testified before the commission at the 
inception of our hearing. 

Mr. Kino. In June, last year; yes. 

Chuirmun Walsh. What connection have you with the Rockefeller Institute, 
or any of the Rockefeller • properties ? 

Mr. King. I believe my olilcial designation is director of the Industrial rela- 
tions department of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsii. When did you lirst go to Colorado? I am going to try 
to centralize this as much as possible, Air. King. 

Air. King. About two months ugo, or a little over. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you return Fast ? 

Mr. King. I cuwe here when 1 received the request of the sergeant at arms 
of this commission to be present. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that, Mr. King? 

Mr. King. I returned here on Monday ol' last week. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you in Colorado when you were out there? 

All*. King. I was in Denver a good part of the time; I was in Trinidad; I 
was through the coal camps in the southern part ; 1 was at Iioul<ler t and through 
some of the camps in the northern part. I think that covers the main part 
of it. 

Chairman Walsii. What was your purple in g"iiig out there and being out 
there? 

Mr. King. Perhaps I could give that in the form I gave it to the public, 
and also to the foundation. It is a matter of sullicieut importance to ha\e it 
correctly stated, and if I may I will just read this. 

Chairman Walsh. Just read your own statement; I think that will be the 
best way. 

Air. Kinu. Before 1 went out I wrote n letter to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
I felt that I should like to put myself on record as to my pu rjMise and motive 
m going, and this letter sets out the reasons I had. This was dated March 1, 
1P15, and is addressed to Air. Jerome 1>. Greene, and is ns follows l reading J : 

01 Bkoaoway, New York, Mnnk J, JiUo. 

Jerome D. G keene, Esq., 

Secretary the Rockefeller Foundation, Xcw York. 

Dear Mr. Greene: In the preliminary survey 1 am making of the Held of 
industrial relations, I have arrived at the point where 1 should like to supple- 
ment u study which is more or less abstract and theoretical by reference to 
concrete existing conditions, and it Is therefore necessary for me to consider 
the particular industries and localities it may be advisable to select for this 
purpose. I have in mind in tills connection the twofold intention of the officers 
of the foundation as conveyed at the time I was invited to undertake the 
direction of the investigation, and which has since found public expression In 
answer to one of the questions submitted to the foundation by the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations at Its recent hearings in New York. 

Alay I, for purposes of accuracy and deliniteness, quote t lie question und 
pertinent paragraphs in the answer mude? These are to he found at pages 14 
and 15 of the pamphlet issued by the foundation containing the information 
furnished by the foundation in response to questionnaires submitted by the 
commission. 

The question reads: “What were the facts, reasons, and consideration* 
which led to the establishment of the industrial relations division of the founda- 
tion? ” 

The following is contained in the reply. Then I quote what was given the 
commission by the foundation : “ While the general subject of economic re- 
search was under consideration, the industrial disturbances in Colorado im- 
pressed the president of the foundation with the great need and public im- 
portance of finding an effective means of preventing such conflicts and caused 
him to urge a far-reaching study of Industrial relations as the most important 
immediate Inquiry to w’hieh the foundation could direct attention. In view of 
the passion aroused lu Colorado, und the many divergent interests involved 
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there, it was felt that the foundation itself should not interfere in that situa- 
tion, but that It was of the utmost consequence that the root causes of that and 
similar disturbances should be ascertained and, if possible, removed, not only 
in Colorado, but elsewhere. The Rockefeller Foundation is moreover a large 
owner of corporate securities, and in that capucity Is itself directly concerned 
in maintaining harmonious relations between the companies in which it Is in- 
terested and their employees. It was therefore felt that if the foundation 
could work out on a basis compatible with souud economics a substantial im- 
provement in the relations between capital and labor, that it would not only 
discharge its obligations as indirectly a large employer of labor, but would 
also perform for the general public a greater social service than it could render 
along usual philanthropic lines.” 

Chairman Walsh. In the quotation you just read from the reply speaks 
of the president of the foundation; that is, Mr. John 1). Rockefeller? 

Mr. King. John 1>. ltoeketeller, jr. Then I continue in my letter [readingj : 


It has seemed to me that it will not be possible for me to fulfill the twofold 
purpose outlined without at some time visiting Colorado and becoming ac- 
quainted at first hand with conditions as they have existed and may he existing 
there. I should not desire to visit Colorado now or at any time If my pur- 
pose In so doing were Ruble to be misunderstood, either by the foundation, the 
mining companies of Colorado, or any section of the public, or if my presence 
there were likely to embarrass in any particular the industrial situation Ln 
that State. On the other hand, now that the strike is over, it would appear 
that, were I to visit Colorado in the immediate future rather than at some 
later time, my so doing might enhance such opportunity as my present studies 
rnay afford of ascertaining the root causes of disturbances in Colorado, and of 
possibly furthering in the manner indicated u permanent improvement in the 
relations between capital and labor. 

May I, before going further in the arrangement of my plans, ask if you would 
kindly submit tills aspect of my work to the officers of the foundation for their 
consideration if I sliall welcome any suggestions the foundation limy care to 
make. 


Yours, sincerely, 


W. L. Mackk.xzjk King. 


The reply I received from the foundation was this 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). First, had you any conversation with Mr. 
Rockefeller before you wrote that letter? Personally, with reference to your 
going to Colorado? 

Mr, Kino. I have had a great many conversations with him, but at no con- 
versation did he ask me to go to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you discuss the matter of your going to Colorado in 
any of your conversations? 

Mr. Kino. I think it is altogether probable I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall it? 

Mr. King. I do not recall It definitely, no; l do recall that at no time did Mr. 
John D, Rockefeller, jr., ask me to go. 

This reads as follows : 

At a meeting of the Rockefeller Foundation held in New York, March 2, U>15. 

The secretary presented a letter from Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, director 
of the investigation of Industrial relations, stating that he had arrived at a 
point in his Investigations where he wished to supplement a study that 
was more or less abstract and theoretical, by reference to concrete existing con- 
ditions, and that it was therefore necessary for him to consider the particular 
industries and localities that It might he advisable to select for this purpose. 
Mr, Klug also pointed out the twofold purpose which it was hoped his investi- 
gation might serve; namely, first, the discovery of the root causes of industrial 
disturbances and the promotion of helpful experiments toward the ameliora- 
tion of conditions; and, secondly, the assistance of the foundation, as a large 
owner of corporate securities, in interpreting aright its responsibilities as the 
holder of securities representing industrial investments. Mr. King stated that 
it seemed to him that a visit to the coat-mining region in Colorado would lie 
advantageous with respect to both of tin? purposes had in view, and he asked 
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that tills aspect of his work Ik? submit ted to the trustees of the foundation for 
their consideration. 

Whereupon, after discussion, It was, on motion, 

Resolved, Thut the trustees, while recording their sympathy with the two- 
fold object of Mr. King’s investigation as stated above, desire him to be gov- 
erned by his own judgment in determining the precise fields of study which 
seem to him most promising, whether for the ascertainment of past experience 
or for the promotion of plans for the amelioration of industrial conditions. 

A true copy of record. 

Attest : 

Jerome L>. Greene, Secretary. 

When 1 received that communication, Mr. Chairman, 1 had to consider 
what other bodies there were that might have a rigid to be consulted before I 
made that particular move. The President of this country had appointed a 
commission, Mr. Seth Low’s commission, to go out to Colorado, and they had 
derided not to go until this fall, aud I felt that my going at this time might bo 
misunderstood by them if I did not call in the first instance and intimate my 
intention, and I called on Mr. Low and said I had in mind going to Colorado in 
connection with the studies I was taking up for the foundation, and that I 
would like to confer with him before going. I told him that if I was likely 
to prejudice the work of Ids commission in so doing, or lie thought my going 
would be misunderstood from his point of view, that I would not go, and he 
said lu' did not see why my going would affect ids plans. 1 thought the Secre- 
tar.x of Labor of this country should lie considered, and my purpose made 
known to him, and I made an appointment to meet Secretary of Labor Wilson ; 
I called on Mr. Wilson and explained to him wlmt I had In mind, and Mr. 
Wilson received me most courteously and intimated that so far as he was 
concerned he could not see any objection to my going, and expressed his appre- 
ciation of my speaking to him before I went out there. 

There was one other group entitled to consideration in this matter, and they 
were the citizens of the State of Colorado, so, when I arrived in Colorado I gave 
out an interview in typewritten form to the pnjiers there, so that they might 
know just what I was in Colorado for, and to prexent any subsequent misunder- 
standing; and if 1 may have the time, I shall read it. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give the substance of it, and put the balance of it 
i:i the record? If so, it might bo well. 

Mr. Kino. The substance of it is this: [ explained the purpose of m.v — if 
,\ou have no objection, I would rather read it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, if you wisli to read it you may do so. 

Mr. King. Yes; I should like the people of this country to know my method 
of procedure and intentions in the matter. [Reading:] 

“ In June of last year I was asked by the Rockefeller Foundation if I would 
undertake the direction of a far-reaching study of industrial problems, with a 
view of making suggestions which might be constructively helpful in improv- 
ing the relations of capital and labor, it was not anticipated that these studies 
would relate to any particular industry, locality, or dispute, nor be confined to 
any one country. Much less were they intended to he concerned with the 
merits of past or present misunderstandings, or to justify any particular point 
of xiexv. In so far as the work might have to do with the industrial contro- 
versies, its purpose was to be solely that of ascertaining the nature and causes 
of disorder and unrest, with a view, if possible, to the discovery of effective 
remedies. 

“ When I entered upon the work in October I intimated to the officers of the 
foundation that I should desire at an early date to visit localities that might 
sene to illustrate existing needs, in order that my studies might be given that 
practical trend which it was the purpose of the foundation, as well as my 
own wish, they should have. Colorado very naturally suggested itself as one 
of the States to be visited. For a number of reasons it has seemed to me 
desirable it should be the first. The number and variety of Colorado's in- 
dustries, the stage of its industrial development, and the public interest 
aroused In its industrial affairs have seemed to me reasons for believing that 
here might be afforded a ready means of ascertaining from a variety of source* 
and different angles many points of view' as to conditions which give rise to 
the most difficult problems in industry, and to suggest what is likely to give 
most promise of practical results in the furthering of industrial peace. Thi* 
being my object in coming to Colorado, I shall welcome the opportunity of 
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being informed from any quarter of fuels and Hivu instances calculated to 
throw light on existing industrial conditions and the problems which they 
present. Especially will I welcome the views and opinions of men and women 
actually engaged In industrial pursuits with regard to situations which affect 
their working conditions, and I shall be grateful for such cooperation as the 
authorities and the citizens of the State may he willing to afford. 

“ In connection with the direction of the investigation of industrial relations 
which the Rockefeller Foundation has instituted, I have from the outset indi- 
cated my desire to avoid any form of organization which might cause it even 
to appear that the work I have taken up was Intended to rival or encroach 
upon the work of existing organizations, and in particular the work properly 
assignable to Government departments and agencies. It is not my intention, 
therefore, to attempt to duplicate in any particular what has already been 
done or may be attempted by the many public investigating or mediating 
bodies which have already visited or may intend to visit Colorado. Nor do I 
wish 1 o encroach upon the work of any agencies at present existing or which 
are in contemplation by the State or local authorities. My purpose is wholly 
that of informing myself at first hand, by observation and personal interview, 
that I may the more intelligently discuss and, should occasion offer, coo]>enite 
with these and oilier bodies In furthering Hie public ends which they have been 
appointed to serve. 

“Lest my purpose in any particular might be misunderstood, I took occasion, 
before leaving for Colorado, to call upon Mr. Seth Low, the chairman of the 
Coal Commission appointed by the President, and upon the Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. \Y. 11. Wilson, at Washington, to explain the precise purport of my in- 
tended visit. Similarly, I shall take the earliest opportunity of calling upon 
Gov. Carlson to explain the object I have in view before proceeding to seek 
any of the many interviews I hope to he able to obtain. 

“I shall be grateful for sueli cooperation as the press may be willing to give 
in helping to make clear the precise nature of the foundation’s purpose in 
Instituting the investigation of industrial relations, the direction of which I 
have undertaken, and the object I have in view in this visit. The aim is that 
solely of endeavoring to be constructively helpful in regard to relations in 
which the public, quite as much as the immediate parties to industry, have a 
paramount concern. The final and only test as to whether or not the study 
of conditions here, combined with similar studies in other parts of the United 
States and in other countries, may help to further the object they are in- 
tended to serve, will be the degree to which the constructive suggestions 
growing out of the several investigations are practically applied and serve to 
actually improve the relations of capital and labor.” 

One thing I would like to mention us a reason I went to Colorado is 

Commissioner Wisinstock (interrupting). Give the duto of that interview. 

Mr. Kino. This was published in the Colorado papers on March 20. Then 
I refused to have interviews after that. I wrote this out on the train on the 
way out, and when I reached Colorado I typewrote it and handed It to the 
press the same morning. 

There was one other reason. I know the public of this country and else- 
where have the impression that If a man is appointed to do a particular work 
that affects large interests he may be expected to work as hard as lie can 
anywhere else but not come near the interests themselves, and I think that 
relates to the Rockefeller interests as well us others. I thought I should try, as 
far ns my part of the work was concerned, to make it perfectly plain to every- 
one that the Rockefeller interests, or any other interests, were not Influencing 
me one way or the other; that I should begin with the Rockefeller interests 
as (lie ones that promised, in some particulars, the greatest opportunity for 
resourch, and also the greatest opportunities for practical results. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you your opinion, at this point, without of 
course protesting anything you might find, or any conclusions you might make — 
you heard Mr. Rockefeller testify in New York, I lielieve, Mr. .John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr.? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the proposition that he could sit as a director of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the morning and take one course of action 
with reference to this matter we are talking about, that you are engaged in, 
and in the afternoon, ns a director of the foundation, could take a position 
that would be entirely in couUict with the other ; do you recall that? 
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Mr, Kino. I do not recall that, Mr. Chairman; I do not think Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., stated he could take one position In the morning and another 
in the afternoon. I am sure he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember the statement he made at that time? 

Mr. King. Yes ; I recall that you asked the question whether he could occupy 
two or three different positions, representing on the board one interest at one 
moment and another interest at another moment; and he was asked if ho 
thought that was consistent. Do you want my view on that? 

Chairman Walsh, No; but after hearing that testimony and this here do 
you think that after your finding is given out the working people of this coun- 
try will be able to separate the Rockefeller interests — and especially if they do 
lot find themselves in accord with your finding — if they will l >e able to separate 
your connection with them, and also in the conduct of the coal company? 
[ want to put it to you frankly. 

Mr. King. I think about that that the working people are just like all other 
!>eople; they base their judgment on facts as they see them, and I think they 
ivill judge the result of rny work by the work itself. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not think they will tuke it out of the headlines? 

Mr. King. I am not at all sure that there may not be a prejudice against 
this work. I believe there is a prejudice to a certain extent ; I do not attempt 
to say whether it is justifiable or not. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not either; but I am just asking you, if, in your 
•pinion as a man that has been In industry for a long time, if that would not 
»e the instant reaction of the workers themselves? 

Mr. King. No; I think not. I think If the result of my work leads to the 
improvement of industrial conditions the workers will )>e the first to say, “We 
want to see justice done to the men to whom injustice may have been done in 
the past.” I trust public opinion and I trust particularly the discerning mind 
jf the working class. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course public opinion would have to bo free and not 
'ome from influenced publications or bulletins; it would have to he free and 
lamest. 

Mr. King. I absolutely agree with that. 

Chairman Walsh. And public opinion is made by printed publications, 
argely, is it not? 

Mr. King, I think the public s«x\s through printed publications. I think the 
niblic very soon, Mr. Walsh, realizes where certain things come from when they 
ippenr in the press. I think the public are right on to that kind of thing — 
t does not matter what the source is. 

I would like, while we are shaking of that question of Mr. Rockefeller sitting 
•n the two boards, I would like to make the same answer that I think he 
nnde, and I think it is this, that if a man can not occupy a half dozen posi- 
;ions, no matter what they represent, and be honest and honorable in every one 
>f them he is not fit to act in any one of such capacities. Men are either 
ionest or dishonest; you can not put them in trade-unions or churches or 
parliaments or anywhere else and make honest men out of dishonest men, or 
nake dishonest men out of honest men. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, let me see If I can bring this down a little more; 
his is the particular question that I asked Mr. Rockefeller. It was along this 
ine. I will ask you a direct question, because it is hard to quote or answer 
or another person. But take a case wheie Mr. Rockefeller was called upon 
:o sit as a member of the Rockefeller Foundation in the morning and received 
i report from you to tills effect: Mr. King after an investigation has found 
hat the great bulk of the coal trade, or digging the coal, is organized into 
me union; that they have 400, 000 members and are known as the United Mine 
Workers of America, and after a very careful survey of the matter extending 
>ver a number of years Air. King has report**! that he does not believe that 
jconomlc justice can be done without recognizing this union. It is the first one 
n the trade, it has 400.000 members, with coal miners from various national!- 
,ies, with solidarity of work, financially and otherwise, and he has reported 
:hat the only thing to do would be to recognize the United Mine Workers of 
Vmerica; we shall now appropriate $500,000 to circulate Mr. King’s findings 
tnd to see whether or not we could establish his ideas in America. Thut he 
vould meet in the afternoon* as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron (3o„ and 
le would say, he could say, that they are such bad men, that is, because of 
tetion that perhaps has been taken, thut as a member of the bourd of directors 
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of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. we can not afford to deal with them at all, so T 
cast my vote that cur bones shall bleach in the mountains before we allow them 
to have anything to do with us. 

It Is a question of whether or not a man’s mentality can be brought into such 
a position without saying as to whether he is honest or not, whether he can 
take both actions? 

Mr. Kino. There is something deejier than a man's mentality — liis conscience 
and his own heart. If Mr. Rockefeller got a report from me saying a thing 
meant social justice, I don’t care what board he was on, lie would stand for it. 

Chairman Wai.su. When did you first meet Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Kino. Last June. 

Chairman Wai.sh. With reference to being employed in this work? 

Mr. Kino. May I tell you my meeting with him and what led me to take up 
this work? 

Chairman Walsh. If you will answer my question, you can make any ex- 
planation that you desire afterwards. Was it with reference to your employ- 
ment to do this work? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you may state what il was. 

Mr. King. I received a communication from Mr. Greene, in Ottawa, asking 
me to come to New York to advise with certain interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know Mr. Greene before? 

Mr. Kino. He had been secretary to President Flint, of Harvard University, 
and T was also acquainted with him through Lord Grey in Canaria. 

Chairman W\lhh. Haw* tin* Uockolellers interest 4 in Canaria ? 

Mr. Kino. Not that I know of. 

He uskeil me if 1 could come down and advise with him with reference to cer- 
tain interests in which lie was connected. 1 think I lnive the precise words of 
the communication. First It was a ielegrnm and was followed by a letter, and 
this paragraph here in the letter of June .‘1 was sent to me by Mr. Greene 
l reading : J 

“ Through the Rockefeller Foundation we are already planning some economic 
and social studies, which muy have an ultimate bearing on the solution of the 
labor problem; but it has seemed to us that if, in our purely corporate capacity 
as owners or directors of large, industries, we can work out, on a basis com- 
patible with sound finance, any substantial improvements in the relation of 
capital and labor, we shall be, perhaps, doing a greater social service than we 
could render through any of our strictly philanthropic expenditures. It is 
with reference to a wise, approach to this great problem i hut 1 am now asking 
your aid.” 

I may say that I got that from Mr. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. Read that again; I was trying to conned It in my own 
mind. 

Mr. Kino (reading): “Through the Rockefeller Foundation we are alreari.v 
planning some economic and social studies which may have an ultimate bearing 
on the solution of the labor problem; but it has seemed to us that if, in our 
purely corporate capacity as owners or directors of large industries, we can 
work out, on a basis compatible with sound finance, any substantial improve- 
ments In the relation of capital and labor, w r e shall, perhaps, lie doing a 
greater social service than we could render through uny of our strictly phil- 
anthropic expend! tures. It is with reference to a wise approach to this great 
problem that I am now asking your aid.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now', does the middle of that paragraph mean the coal 
company? 

Mr. Kino. The Rockefeller Foundation bus investments in a large number of 
corporations. I think they hold bonds of the coal company. I am not sure 
though on that point. 

Chairman Walsh. Now*, let’s see if I understand that. Does he mean by 
that — do you understand him to mean In their purely <-orj>orate capacity ; 
does that mean the foundation? 

Mr. King. I think it means the foundation specifically. I think the founda- 
tion as a corporation holds other Investments. I must say in regard to this 
passage that it seemed to me to register about the liigh-water mark of a sense 
of responsibility on the part of large corporations. 

Chairman Walsti. Now. they were speaking as a large corporation like a 
coal company or an oil company or uny thing they might be interested in? 
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Mr. Kino. No; they were speaking as a large corporation that owned certain 
securities. They were stockholders and bondholders. 

Chairman Walsh. So you felt what you uote there, that that was the high- 
water mark of corporation management, that they should want to do a thing 
like that? 

Mr. King. No ; not that. What I felt was this — and what I felt very strongly 
was this: That the place to begin improvement of industrial conditions is not 
so much on the part of the workers as on the part of the men that have capital. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? And why should not the workers jump in and do 
something for themselves right nwuy? 

Mr. King. They should Jump in and do something for themselves: blit the 
more a man has in the way of power the greater his responsibility ; and if 1 am 
a stockholder owning a hundred thousand dollars of stock, I think I have a 
greater obligation to my fellow man than if I was a working man with no 
capital saved at all. And this seemed to me to indicate that so far as the foun- 
dation was concerned they were taking the view that as the owners of largo 
wealth and property they IioikhI to be able to render a great social service by 
setting an example to the rest of the world by making the industries through 
which they could exert their influence. If any, better industries than they had 
been, and Improve the relations of labor and capital in them. 

Chairman Wm.mh. Now, do I understand jou to say (hid what you drew 
from this was that when these gentlemen mentioned doing something In their 
corjHirate capacity, did they mean Unit the Rockefeller Foundation 1ms a cor- 
porate capacity and they wore speaking from that standpoint? 

Mr. King. Certainly. 

Chairmau Walsh. Now, let's see. I want to got this straight. 1 do not get 
it exactly. Let me see. it seemed to say that if “in our purely certiorate ca- 
pacity as owners or directors of large industries, we can work out on a basis 
compatible with sound finance any substantial improvements in the relation of 
capital and labor we shall he perhaps doing a greater social service than wo 
could render through any of our strictly philanthropic expenditures.’ 

In otiier words they had the foundation in which they were operating in the 
held of philanthropy, but that it occurred to them that in their purely corporate 
capacity as the owners or directors of large industries they could work out on a 
basis compatible with sound finance certain substantial Improvements in the 
relations of capital and labor. Wouldn't you think from Mint, now\ tiiat their 
appioacli to you, uow, w r as as managers and owners of industrial concerns? 

Mr Kino. I grant you it may have been Unit, and probably it w*ns. 

Chairman \Vai.kii. Don't you tlduk it was, after we analyze it? 

Mr. Kino. No; as T recall it, at that time Mr. Crime was director in several 
corporations as* well as in the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, don’t, you think he was talking from that standpoint? 

Mr. King. Well, \ will say that I think he was, if — I think probably you are 
right; that it may have included every interest that Mr. Greene was a director 
of. That would include the Colorado Find & Iron, and I think they wore quite 
right; that if they could improve conditions in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
that they would be rendering a much bigger service to labor and to the public 
than they would by any of their philanthropic expenditures. 

Chairman Walsh. They say: “If we can work out on a basis compatible 
with sound finance.” What do you understand that to be, a sound financial 
basis? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I should feel that any improvement that is not capable of 
being carried on on a sound financial basis is not likely to be of service to any- 
body — if you can’t do a thing on a basis of what is sound finance. If it can be 
done only on a basis of unsound finance, the thing is no good for anyone. 
That is all that sentence means. 

Chairman Walsh. The “sound finance” means thnt if they could do It 
without — what does it mean? 

Mr. King. Well, it may mean one thing to one man, Mr. Walsh, and another 
to another. To me it means honorable business. That Is what I understand by 
sound finance — honorable and intelligent business — not “ high finance.” 

Chairman Walsh. It does not mean any ultimate financial result of any 
sort — “ sound finance ”? 

Mr. King. Well, any dividends got in an Improper ‘way I should say would i>e 
unsound finance. The only thing that would tie sound finance would be finance 
that would stand the light of day and publicity to the fullest degree. 
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Chairman Walsh. And that would include proper treatment of workmen and 
proper discharge of all the duties that were imposed upon the owner of the 
industry by the responsibility which comes through the thing he undertakes? 

Mr. Kino. Absolutely ; and I would begin with the consideration of the work- 
ers, for Industry can not be run without labor being considered. It ought to 
be the first consideration and should not be the last. 

Excuse me for getting off the subject. I was asked to come down in that 
way to advise with these interests ns to whether a course of studies on these 
problems would likely be of any service if undertaken by the foundation. I did 
not know when I received the letter from Mr. Greene that it was with reference 
to Mr. Rockefeller's business, one wny or the other. I did not know of the 
existence of the Rockefeller Foundation when I received this communication. 
When I came to New York I found it was to meet Mr. John 1). Rockefeller, jr., 
Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Greene, they all being members of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

We went to Mr. John I). Rockefeller, jr.’s house, and Mr. Rockefeller spoke 
to me about the advisability of a course of studies on industrial relations; 
whether 1 thought It could lead anywhere and be helpful. I told him I most 
certuinly thought it could. Then lie asked me if I could suggest to him names 
of men helpful in undertaking work of that kind. As I had not known what 
would be talked about, I Haiti that would have to be considered, but I men- 
tioned several names. I mentioned, I think, six or eight names, and among 
others one gentleman, a member of this commission, and also, among others, 
Mr. Neill, former Commissioner of Labor of the United States; Sydney Webb, 
of the old country; and a few other persons identified prominently with the 
study of Industrial problems. I said I thought any of those persons would be 
capable of undertaking work of this kind. 'Hum Mr. Rockefeller questioned me 
lit some length as to wherein I saw the possibilities of good resulting from impar- 
tial studies on economic questions, and 1 gave him my opinion, I was simply 
consulted as one to give an opinion. Then he spoke to me about the situation 
in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the first interview ? 

Mr. Kino. The first inters lew, yes. He said, “I will explain to you why I 
tun asking this question, now, and why I am asking your advice. This situa- 
tion in Colorado 1ms brought home to me” — I am not using ids exact words, 
but tills is the substance of it — ‘‘has brought home to me an aspect of the in- 
dustrial trouble that I had never comprehended to the degree that I now' com- 
prehend. The situation out there where men and women have lost their lives 
lias suggested to my mind that there should surely he some way of settling 
Industrial differences oilier than by means of strife of this kind which causes 
loss of human life and loss of property and all this unrest.” And lie said, “I 
want to use, If I can, to use some of my wealth to make that kind of thing 
impossible 111 the future; ami that Is my reason for asking your advice on this 
matter.” Perhaps I should — I suppose the reason he sent for me — one reason 
may have been the same reason that t his commission asked me to come. As 
fur as I know, I mu the only one from Canada the commission has invited to 
appear before it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you are the only one. 

Mr. Kino, I was for eight years the deputy head of the department of labor 
and for two years minister of labor in the cabinet. 

Chairman Walsh. Another reason Is that you had something to do with the 
Canadian industrial disputes act, as the author of it, and 

Mr. Kino. Yes; and with several pieces of legislation on industrial questions; 
and I felt that Mr. Rockefeller's purpose In asking me was to give him honest 
advice, so far as my experience would enable me to give it, ns to the benefits 
that would come from studies of that kind. So, then, when he spoke of th' 
Colorado situation he said, as nearly as I recall It, this: “The present strike, I 
don’t see that I enu ask your opinion on it. That is a matter that the oper- 
ators are dealing within Colorado themselves. The question, as I understand it, 
is the question of the recognition of a particular union, and the operators in 
Colorado imve taken a stand on that matter; and as long as the question re- 
mains one of union recognition, I suppose the struggle will go on.” I am not 
giving you the exact words, but the substance. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that you could never do anything In that line? 

Mr. Kino. As he understood it, the operators had made up their minds that 
they would not concede recognition of the organization. He said that industrial 
]>cuoe in Colorado might be restored if, in the industry there, some scheme were 
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worked out whereby there could be representation by the men themselves to 
the higher authorities In the Industry in regard to matters pertaining to their 
living conditions and grievances and all 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who was it said that? 

Mr. King. Mr. Rockefeller said that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, Mr. John I>. Rockefeller. Jr.? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was his father there? 

Mr. King. No; his father was not there. 1 think lie said — that may have 
come either after or before a remurk of mine — when lie asked me if I hail any 
opinions on the Colorado situation. Well, as I remember it, I said I bad not 
followed It closely, but that if it were like other troubles I had had to do with, 
I should Imagine it was the result of the men not being able to find adequate 
expression for the grievances they had and that probably there were a number 
of officers who were arbitrary in their conduct, and the mass of men under 
them had resented treatment of that kind. Then he said, “ What method would 
you udopt under the circumstances to try to improve those relations? “ 

Chairman Walsh. Then it was you suggested, and not Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. King. Suggested what? 

Chairman Walsh. This plan you speak of. I thought ><m said Mr. Rocke- 
feller asked you if such and such and such were the case, such could not he 
done? 

Mr. King. Well, as I say, the order of the conversation I don't exact 1> re- 
member; but I was the one who developed the plan. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he suggest it tlrst? 

Mr. King. No; he did not suggest the plan tlrst I was the one that sug- 
gested or outlined a first plan. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt was it you started to say that Mr. Rockefeller said, 
couldn’t you do this and do that? Ma>he 1 misunderstood you, I will let the 
stenographer read that. I thought you said Mr. Rockefeller suggested 

Mr. King (interrupting) : Well, tla* point of the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, 
is — it is perfectly clear In my mind what did take place. If I said Mr. Rocke- 
feller suggested a particular plan, or had a particular plan, and that that 
was at the outset, I am wrong in that, because I made the suggestion myself. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will excuse me a moment, I am going to ask the 
stenographer to go hack and read what you said Mr. Rockefeller suid to you. 

(Here the stenographer read us follow’s:) 

“ He said, ‘ I w ill explain to you w hy 1 am asking this question, now, and 
why I am asking your advice. This situation in Colorado has brought home to 
me’ — I am not using liis exact words, but this is the substance of it — ‘has 
brought home to me an aspect of the industrial trouble that I had never com- 
prehended to the degree I now comprehend. The situation out there where 
men and women have lost their lives has suggested to my mind that them 
should surely be some way of settling industrial differences other than by 
means of strife of this kind which causes loss of human life and loss of prop- 
erty and all this unrest.’ And he said, * I want to use, if I can, to use some of 
my wealth to make that kind of thing impossible in the future, and that Is 
my reason for asking your advice on this matter.’ Perhaps I should — I suppose 
the reason he sent for me — one reason may have boon the same reason this 
commission asked me to come. As far as I know 7 , I am the only one from Can- 
ada the commission lias invited to apjieur before it. 

“Chairman Walsh. Yes; you are the only one. 

“Mr. King. I wais for eight years the deputy head of the department of 
labor and for two years minister of labor in the cabinet. 

“Chairman Walsh. Another reason is that you had something to do with the 
Canadian industrial disputes act, as the author of it and 

“Mr. King. Yes; and with several pieces of legislation on industrial ques- 
tions; and I felt that Mr. Rockefeller's purpose in asking me wus to give him 
honest advice, so far as my experience would enable me to give it, as to the 
benefits that would come from studies of that kind. 

“ So, then, when he spoke of the Colorado situation he said, os nearly ns I 
recall it, this: 

“‘The present strike — I don’t see that I can ask your opinion on It. That is 
a matter that the operators are dealing with in Colorado' themselves. The 
question, as I understand it, is the question of the recognition of a particular 
union, and the operators in Colorado have taken a stand on that matter ; and us 
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long as the question remains one of union recognition, I suppose the struggle 
will go on/ I am not giving you the exact words, but the substance.” 

Chairman Walsh. Well, unless you have not gone far enough back, Mr. Re- 
porter, I must have been mistaken. 

Mr. King. My purpose in putting that in — there is a tendency in some of the 
questions to imply that there may be special reasons for people being invited 
and being asked questions, and I want to make It perfectly plain that there was 
a certain motive in Mr. Rockefeller’s mind, which was to get some one of 
experience in these questions. 

Chairman Walsh. The point was, I understood you to say, Mr. Rockefeller 
suggested to you to get that plan in Colorado. Now, did he? 

Mr. King. Get that plan? 

Chairman Walsh. To work out a plan in Colorado that might establish in- 
dustrial i>eace and in their own industry. 

Mr. King. Well, as I remember it, he asked me if I could suggest anything 
or any plan that would be helpful. Yes, he did ask me that. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. Yes; that is quite right Then I turned to give my views, having 
regard for the premise he hud laid down in regard to the situation there. That 
was the substance of the conversation in the morning. Now, if I have made 
myself clear, I was asked to go down simply to advise whether a course of 
studies might be taken 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). You came in response to this | referring to 
the extract of letter from Mr. Greene to witness, of date Juno 3, 11)14, here- 
tofore read]? 

Mr. King. Yes; it recites It there. 

Chairman Walsh. And no other reason? 

Mr. King. No, sir. Rut you asked me at the outset whether my conversation 
with Mr. Rockefeller had relation to employment with the Rockefeller Foundu- 
tion. My answer is, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Your answer is that you came down in response to the 
extract from this letter? 

Mr. King. Yes; in answer to the request contained in this letter; and I 
gave my advice and then returned to Ottawa. I later received a communication 
from the Rockefeller Foundation asking me if I myself would undertake those 
studies. I had no more thought of having anything to do with changing the 
course of work I was at at the moment than I had of dying. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you given your views about Colorado and how you 
thought the thing might he worked out? 

Mr. King. As to wiiat plan might he adopted? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. King. I outlined a plan there. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Go ahead; and then they wrote to you. 

Mr. King. Yes; and asked If I might — or rather would I undertake this 
course of studies myself. Well, 1 have to Insert this personal matter because 
it explains my actions. I was at that time connected as president of the On- 
tario Reform Association, a liberal political organization of Canada ; and we 
were fighting the provincial campuign, and I had an engagement to speak every 
night for, I think, a month; and when I received this communication I had to 
reply that I could not give any thought to this matter one way or the other for 
a month, or until these engagements were over. I think I received another 
communication asking if I could not come down just for an informal con- 
ference. Well, the only arrangement I could make was to come down on a 
Saturday and spend Sunday and return for my meetings on Monday, which I 
did about the 23d of June. That was the time that I went out to Tarrytown, 
it being Sunday. I went out and met Mr. Rockefeller at Turrytown. Mr. 
Murphy met me when I arrived at New York and we went out together 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Before we get to the Tarrytown conversa- 
tion— now, In this first conversation did you make a suggestion to them that 
perhaps proper representation might be gotten by recognizing the union to the 
extent of conferring with them or even entering Into contractual relations with 
them? 

Mr. King. As far as the union was concerned, I was told before I !>egan to 
discuss that part of the situation, that the question of union recognition was a 
question the mine managers of Colorado had a policy on, and Mr. Rockefeller 
was not going to interfere. 
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Chairman Walsh. So whatever you did out there had to be something other 
than recognition of the union? 

Mr. Kino. No ; that was not the suggestion I got ; but 

Chairman Walsh. No; but any plan you might make for the situation in 
Colorado had to be something other than recognition of the union. 

Mr. King. Understand, what Mr. Rockefeller spoke of then was a plan that 
would help to bring industrial peace at that time, notwithstanding the posi- 
tion that the operators had taken in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; whatever plan you got up could not include in it 
the recognition of the union in Colorado in this trouble. 

Mr. King. Well, it is quite conceivable that the plan that I suggested then— 
there wus nothing in it whereby, if a company cares to grunt recognition to a 
union, it should not be granted through this plan just as well as any other. T 11 
fact, the whole plan is a plan of representation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, but when you started on your plan it was with the 
understanding given you by Mr. Rockefeller that the executive officers had 
already passed on the question of recognition of the union, and that they 
would not recognize it? 

Mr. Kino. As far as that trouble was concerned; yes— as far as that trouble 
was concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, when you got to Tarry town? 

Mr. King. Well, when I got to Tarry to w T n the position I took was this: 
I had had two or three weeks to consider the matter, and I had come to the de- 
cision that I would not accept the position that was offered to me If It meant 
that I would have to give up my interest in public affairs In Canada. I am 
not in Parliament 

Chairman Walsh. Were you holding any official position in Canada at that 
time? 

Mr. Ktnu. No; I was not In Parliament at that time, but I had accepted live 
nomination of the liberals of North York, one of the constituencies of Canada, 
to he their candidate at the next election. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that election to he held? 

Mr. Ktng. That is for the present Government to decide. They have not 
dissolved Parliament yet As soon as they dissolve— I expected * they were 
going to dissolve a few days ago, but they have not. They cun dissolve any 
time, but when they do, 1 am going right back to contest that riding, no mat- 
ter where 1 am. 

Chairman Walsii. Proceed. 

Mr. Kino. 1 said when I came down, “ There is no use of my considering this 
If it means my giving up my interest in public affairs in Canada.” 

Another tiling I said was — this was in .Tune that we had this conversation- - 
that I could not think of entering upon the work until October. The only person 
I had spoken to or intimated to whut had come in the way of this proposition 
was Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in whose cabinet I was; and wiien T spoke to him, 
he said he proposed to make a tour of the Dominion — the lust political tour lie 
probably would make through the whole of Canada, and he was kind enough 
to say that he would like me to he a member of his party and go with him 
and that he intended to make the trip during July, August, ami September. 
And I said at once, certainly, that I would not think of taking up this work 
until that was over. And I mentioned those two features w T lieu I eame down, 
that I could not consider this proposition if it meant entering upon work before 
October, nor could I consider it if it meant giving up my interest in political 
affairs in Canada. And I must say that I (lid not ex)>ec*t w hen I put the propo- 
sition that way that it would be accepted. So that any advice 1 gave, Mr. 
Chairman, In regard to any plan out in Colorado was not with a view of getting 
any position with Mr. Rockefeller or anybody else. I simply took the position 
that I always have taken with people. 

Chairman Walsh. When you gave them the plan, did they seem to like it or 
assent to It or agree that it might be a pretty good thing? 

Mr. King. When I gave the plan I gave it verbally and there were no ex- 
pressions of opinion one way or the other on it. And in regard to the plan I 
gave or suggested, nothing was said of that plan in the interview with Mr. 
Rockefeller, sr. That was the first interview. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Rockefeller present at the first Interview ? 

Mr. King. No; he W'as not 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met him until you went to Tarry town? 
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Mr. Kino. No; I never met him until I wont to Tarrytown. And I had 
had the offer, Mr. Chairman, as to entering upon this work before I had seen 
Mr. Rockefeller, sr. t at all. I would like, if I might, just to place on record 
what I said as nearly as I can remember in regard to the plan I had in my 
mind. 

Chairman Walsh. In the first interview? 

Mr. King. In the first interview— I was asked subsequently if I would re- 
peat it in writing, and I did. I would like to put that plan into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Proceed. 

Mr. King. Well, as nearly as I can remember, the exact words were, could I 
suggest the “ construction of machinery which will afford opportunity of easy 
and constant conference between employers and employed with reference to 
matters of concern to both.” 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me. What are you reading from? 

Mr. King. A printed document that I had printed for my own convenience. 

Chairman Walsh. I know; but is it an issued or published document? 

Mr. King. No; It was not Issued as a public document. I will tell you the 
exact nature of this, Mr. Chairman. During the hearings of the commission 
in New York there was a letter I had written to Mr. Rockefeller read into the 
testimony. I thought, as I listened to the questions then*, that a very unfair 
inference was being drawn from a certain paragraph. I am a man in public 
life, and I have to project my reputation. I do not care what any particular 
individual may say, but I do care as a public man what inferences are drawn 
from my letters and utterances. So when 1 thought an unfair inference was 
being put upon part of my letter, I had the letter printed in full with the 
explanation of the circumstances under which it was written. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those circulated? 

Mr. Kino. No; not circulated; but 1 lmd them ready, because— I will ex- 
plain absolutely the reason in my mind. One of the gentlemen who testified 
before that commission — I will not mention his name at the moment — drew In- 
ferences — there were others also who did — that I thought were unfair. Now, 
that part of the Inference was telegraphed to Canada and published by the op- 
position press of that country with a view to doing me political injury. I don't 
know that It was so intended by anyone— any individual— but you understand 
when a man Is in political life his enemies take advantage of anything. An 
unfair inference was drawn and unfair statements and false statements made 
concerning some part of this communication and wore telegraphed and inserted 
In the Conservative press— a large part of It— from one end of Canada to the 
other. 

Chairman Walsh. From New York? 

Mr. King. From New York; and when I got back from New York I was 
charged — it was charged that I, who had been representing labor in Canada 
for years, lmd sold out, or something to that effect ; and I expect when I take up 
my next political contest to have to face such problems as may come from false 
inferences, and so I printed tin* documents to have them ready to circulate If 
that subject is brought up. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is one of the documents? 

Mr. Kino. That is one of the documents; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You can quote from it if It is all right and does not inter- 
fere in any way. If you think it does not interfere in any way, you may quote 
from It. 

Mr. King. Well, I will give you my version even if it is not all right. When 
my contest might come on I wanted to be prepared. I did not want any man 
to get up and cite these false statements. I want to show the statement of the 
facts. Now, this Is the record of the thing. I was asked— as I say, the strike 
was on at the time and the company had taken the position that they would 
not yield to the question of union recognition. The men, as I understand, had 
taken the position that they would not drop the strike as long as that point was 
not conceded. And I was asked in the interval if I would or coukl suggest the 
construction of machinery which would afford opportunity of easy and constant 
conference between employers and employed with reference to matters of con- 
cern to both, such machinery to be avowedly constructed as a means, on the one 
hand, of preventing labor from being exploited ami, on the other, of insuring 
that cordial cooperation which is likely to further Industrial efficiency. That 
is the substance of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Wait a moment. How does that go, again? 
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Mr. Kins (reading) : “ The construction of machinery which will afford oppor- 
tunity of easy and constant conference between employers and employed with 
reference to matters of concern to both, such machinery to be avowedly con- 
structed as a means, on the one hand, of preventing labor from being exploited 
and, on the other, of insuring that cordial cooperation which is likely to further 
industrial efficiency. 

M Granting the acceptan<*e of the principle outlined, the machinery to be 
devised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity with a 
minimum of interference in all that pertains to conditions of employment. 
By this I mean that the hope of establishing confidence between employers 
and employed will lie more in a known willingness on the part of each to 
confer frankly with the other than in anything else. Similarly the avoidance 
of friction likely to lead to subsequent strife is likely to be minimized by 
agencies which will disclose the existence of irritation and its cause at or 
near inception ; trouble most frequently follows where ill feeling is allowed 
to develop unknown or unheeded. 

“A board on which both employers and employed are represented and before 
which at stated intervals questions affecting conditions of employment can be 
discussed and grievances examined would appear to constitute the necessary 
basis of such machinery. The size of this board and whether there should be 
one or many such boards would depend upon the numbers employed, the nature 
of the industry, and whether or not the work Is carried on in one or several 
localities.” 

I had not been in Colorado and did not know anything about the geography 
of the State nor of the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. This was a plnn you suggested in your first interview? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; and in the dark. 

Chairman Walsh. At Mr. Rockefeller’s house? 

Mr. King. Yes. [Continues reading ;1 

“ Where, for example, there are different mines or refining plants ns well 
as mines it might he that boards pertaining to each individual concern might he 
combined with provision for reference to a Joint board covering the whole indus- 
try or group of industries to which matters not settles! by smaller boards might 
hc i taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

“ In determining the character of representation on such boards, brondly 
speaking, a line might be drawn between those who are ‘paid salaries,’ on 
the one hand, and those who ‘earn wages,’ on the other. This is very rough 
< nd very general, for there are in some industries a class of petty bosses 
whose interests may appear to identify them more closely with wage earners 
than with salaried officials, but, broadly speaking, men who have authority to 
give orders and to direct operations fall Into the salaried class, while men 
who have no authority to direct others and whose own work is subject wholly 
to direction fall into the category of wage earners. The selection of repre- 
sentatives on such hoards should be made at a meeting or meetings of employees 
called expressly for the purpose. It might he left optional for the employees 
to say whether they desired a permanent form of organization of which their 
representatives on a board would be the officers or whether they would prefer 
the selection of individuals at stated periods without reference to any perma- 
nent form of organization. It could also be left optional with the workers 
themselves to say whether they wished to allow' representatives so chosen a 
salary In payment of their services or w hether such service would have to be 
voluntary. A company might, with propriety, offer to provide the place of 
meeting for the boards and possibly go the length of supplying the employees 
with permanent office accommodation for their representatives, leaving it, 
however, to the employees themselves to provide whatever might be necessary 
in the way of salaries and expenses in the keeping up of such offices. 

“ It would not appear desirable at the outset that these boards should have 
anything to do with benefit features. They should not be framed with a view 
of restricting through possible benefits the liberty of any man as respects 
the continuance of his employment, but should atm primarily at affording a 
guarantee of fair play in determining in the first Instance the conditions 
under which men would be obliged to work and the remuneration to be paid 
and, secondly,* the carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair play.” 

Chairman Walsh. Are you not reading from the letter introduced in evi- 
dence? It Is familiar. 

Mr. Kino. It Is familiar. I was asked by Mr. Rockefeller to give the sub- 
stance of it in writing. 

38819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 50 
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Chairman Walsh. You are reading from the letter? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; in the letter I give the substance of the conversation. 

Chairman Walsh. The plan you proposed to Mr. Rockefeller the first time 
you ever had a talk with him was that the men selected to prevent the 
grievances should be men actually inside the industry and not called from the 
outside. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me look at it please. [Reading:] 

“ This would make it an essential that all members of such boards, except- 
ing possibly persons chosen as chairmen, referees, or umpires, should be 
persons actually employed in the industry or connected with it in some way, 
not persons chosen from outside.” 

Mr. Kino. Yes; what is your question? 

Chairman Walsh. My question is that this presupposes that very thing. 

Mr. King. What very thing? 

Chairman Walsh. That it was an essential that all members of such boards, 
excepting possibly persons chosen as chairmen, referees, or umpires, should 
be persons actually employed in the industry, or connected with it in some 
way, not personse chosen from outside? 

Mr. Kino. If they were to be representatives on boards of industry, cer- 
tainly. 

You remember there were certain limitations laid down I tried to have regard 
for in giving advice, and how, within the industry itself, certain boards could 
be constituted. 

You do me a great injustice — I want to make this plain — you do me a 
great injustice if you try to infer that this was any attempt not to recognize 
the union or any attempt to evolve machinery which would prevent the union 
getting recognition. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what I am asking you as directly as possible; 
under that could these men have chosen Frank J. Hayes, or Mr. McLennan, 
or any other of the members of the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, you are a lawyer; when you are called in to 
advise In regard to a particular situation, you advise with regard to the 
situation put before you. I was, as an expert, asked to advise as to a particular 
situation, and I took the situation as presented to me, and I gave advice within 
the restrictions placed upon me. Any attempt to construe that advice to in 
any way show prejudice against labor unions is something I think would be 
dishonorable in the highest degree, and I want to make it most emphatically 
plain, both for my own sake and for — for the sake of my own reputation and 
for the sake of the reputation of this commission, that any effort of that kind 
Is doing one of the greatest acts of injustice to any man that can possibly be 
done. 

Chairman Walsh. So the parallel you wish to draw is that you went Into 
that as an expert like I should have gone into it as a lawyer, to take the con- 
ditions as presented by the directors of this Rockefeller Foundation, and give 
my opinion, having those conditions in mind with those limitations? 

Mr. King. The way I went into it is the way I go Into anything else 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You can answer that; you went into that 
as you say I should have gone into it as a lawyer, or any man should have 
gone into it as a lawyer; you took the limitations given by the persons employ- 
ing you and gave them a plan along the lines drawn by those limitations 

Mr. King. Let me tell you 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Listen, I am not going to infer anything, 
but I am going to ask you a direct question each time, and I will give you an 
opportunity to say yes or no, and you can make any explanation you please. 

Mr. King. I shall make my case as I think best and leave it to the public 
to determine between us. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have to leave it to the commission to judge. 

Mr. King. No; I am speaking now in a couptry which I bblleve believes 
in fair play and decency, and I have seen witness after witness on this stand 
put in a position I think disgraceful. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not like the way the hearings are conducted in 
this country? 

Mr. Kino. Not in this country, but in the interests of labor I protest against 
the way you carry them on. I make that very plain, and I think the other 
members of your commission take that stand. 
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Chairman Walsh. You think a mistake was made by tlie Government in 
selecting the instrumentalities they have adopted to inquire into the causes 
of industrial unrest, a part of which is to inquire into the relationship between 
the parties in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. You may seek to excuse yourself in that way and make the Gov- 
ernment — 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I am not seeking to excuse myself at all. 

Mr. King. I think this hearing should be conducted In a way to appeal to 
fair men, and I do not think it has been, and I protest against the unfair way 
in which you are conducting this hearing. 

Chairman Walsh. You exclude the rest, but do not like my way? 

Mr. Kino. I do exclude the rest, and I think they have been put in an em- 
barrassing position by the way you are conducting the hearings; and I pro- 
test as to the way of examination of Mr. Rockefeller with reference to his 
responsibility in what took place in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Because you heard Mr. McCorkle testify your employer 
should be brought back there and have a trial and go to prison? 

Mr. Kino. No; I have followed your questions since you started this investi- 
gation. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you have not been satisfied from the start with the 
way I conducted it? 

Mr. King. I do not think it will make it any plainer to go further. 

Chairman Walsii. I am following this out from the remarks you made; you 
did not like it from the very start the way I have conducted the hearings? 

Mr. Kino. I regret it deeply, from the standpoint of lubor, and anybody that 
wishes labor as much good as possible does so. This is a commission that has 
a possibility of rendering one of the greatest services to industry, and I regret 
that it has been managed in such a way that I fear such possibilities are gone. 

Chairman Walsh. What salary do they pay you? 

Mr. Kino. That is a matter you do not have a right to inquire into. I was 
asked if I would undertake this work for a period of years. I said I would 
not, that all I would undertake to do was to take it for a year ; that I wanted 
to be perfectly free at the end of a year to terminate my arrangement with 
the Rockefeller Foundation If I did not see it was going to give the opportunity 
for the practical results I wanted to get. I made an undertaking with them 
on that basis, with that understanding, and they asked me to take it for an- 
other period of time, and I refused, and I made the further stipulation that 
if by any chance an election should be brought on in Canada, I should re- 
sign before that time. I think under those circumstances the public would 
hardly expect me to answer what particular remuneration I am receiving. 

Chairman Walsh. You nmy decline to answer that; but we have to put that 
question to other witnesses. If you do not care to tell what you are getting, 
very well. 

Mr. King. I think it is just as well that matters that are private should be 
kept private, unless they throw some light on the work of this commission. 
If you think I am the sort of man that is going to be influenced by the salary 
I receive, if you will say so, I will answer the question. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not know the sort of man you are, but if you ask 
ray opinion I will say that ray experience in life, covering a good ninny years, 
is that a man who accepts remuneration from another man for work to he 
done naturally feels very much beholden to that man. 

Mr. King. That may be your way ; it is not mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me add to show my feeling on that point ; you asked 
me that, you know, and I only answer because you ask 

Mr. King (Interrupting). The position I take is this; if I am returned to 
Parliament I shall serve in Parliament without remuneration from any source 
for the time I am there. I give up for the time I sfiend in political affairs in 
Canada every cent I receive from the Rockefeller Foundation. I believe poli- 
tics to be the noblest of all callings, but the meanest of all trades, and I think 
that every man should be prepared to give some of his time In that way, and 
the question of salary and money is not a thing that enters into my mind in 
dealing with the public service. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say you are going to do with the money 
you get from Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. King. I did not say anything about that; I forego what I am getting 
for the opportunity of public service. 
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Chairman Walsh. If you go back to Parliament, you do not charge the 
Rockefeller Foundation, or do not continue your inquiry? 

Mr. King. For such time as I give up to public life, I receive nothing from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Any time I give up to the public service I volun- 
tarily forego my income. 

Chairman Walsh. I ask the question directly: Is it a fact the suggestion 
you made to Air. .Rockefeller at his residence on the occasion of your first 
interview, pre.supjmsed that these boards that you mention should not consist 
in any part of the members of the nutionul labor unions in the coal industry? 

Air. King. No, sir; it did not. Every man on those boards might be labor- 
union men. And let me tell you this, when I talked to Air. Rockefeller at that 
time, I remember distinctly of his stating to me that he had no antagonism 
toward labor unions as such, and he stated, as he did on this stand, that he 
believed labor bad a right to organize as much as capital. I made it plain 
to him that I am a strong believer in trade-unions. The first thesis 1 wrote 
20 years ago was on that subject. 

When I take up matters of interest to labor, ami I find there are certain 
limitations, and I can only get so much for labor, I take that. When I sec 
a chance anywhere to advance the interest of labor, I do not forego that 
chance, because I can not get all 1 think I ought to; I take as much as pos- 
sible; and If there are limitations laid down, I work within those limitations, 
for I believe the only service I can render is in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have something more to say on that subject? 

Mr. King. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, we get to Tarrytown. 

Air. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet John D. Rockefeller, jr., between the time 
you met him In the first Interview and the time you went to Tarrytown? 

Air. King. No, sir; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you communicate with any member of the Rockefeller 
Foundation or director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Air. King. No, sir; I did not communicate with any of them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the occasion of jour going to Tarrytown? 

Air. King. I had communicated by telegraph to try and arrange a meeting 
on Sunday, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. A communication with regard to your proposed plans? 

Air. King. No, sir; not a line. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who accompanied you to Tarrytown? 

Air. King. Mr. Alurphy met me in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Starr J. Alurphy? 

Air. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And was he at that time a director in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Air. King. I think he was. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew he was? 

Mr. King. I know now that he was; I didn’t know then. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you at that time that he was a director? 

Mr. King. No, sir. Cnderstand this, Air. Walsh, that we were not discussing 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. matters. We wore* discussing the advisability of 
beginning a course of study ou Industrial questions, at the interview that we 
had in Tarrytown. 

Chairman Walsh. The first interview is embodied afterwards in this letter 
where you were getting up a plan that might be worked out in Colorado? 

Air. King. I am speaking of the interview when I went to see Mr. Rocke- 
feller, jr. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have another interview with regard to your pio- 
lK>sed work with Mr. Alurphy on your way to Tarrytown? 

Mr. King. You mean this proposed plan? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir, 

Air, King. No, sir ; never spoke of it. It was August before I was asked to 
put this plan in writing. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had given in a verbal conversation that same 
plan in substance? 

Air. King. This was the substance of it. 

Chairman Walsh. In the first conversation you had? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now. did you have any conversation with Mr. Murphy 
In his office, or on the way out to Tarrytown, with reference to what you were 
going to do? 

Mr. King. No, sir; I never talked on the way out with Mr. Murphy about 
that I think I talked on the way out with him about the question of my 
undertaking this work, and, as near as I remember it, the impression I sought 
to give Mr. Murphy was the feeling I had in mind when I went out there, that 
I would not undertake it. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh. you say the Impression you gave Mr. Murphy, or the 
impression that you had in your mind on the way to Tarrytown was that you 
would not take the position? 

Mr. King. 1 came down not Intending to take up these studies. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was it you had not made up your mind? 

Mr. King. I said I am not going to give up participation in the public life 
of my own country, I have taken too active a part in its affairs, and I came 
down with the thought of saying that 1 would not take up this work, because 
I could not take it up until the middle of October, anyway, and I would not 
take it up at all if 1 had to give up my citizenship In Canada and my work 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. We had that up earlier; now, when you were here, you 
were still of the opinion that you would not take up the position? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; and I gave Mr. Murphy my reasons on the way out. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you meet there? 

Mr. King. Mr. Rockefeller, jr., first, I think, and then Mr. Rockefeller, sr. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anybody present except you four at that conversa- 
tion? 

Mr. King. That is all. 

('ll airman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock p. in., Monday, May 24, 1915, the commission took 
an adjournment until the following morning, Tuesday, May 25, 1915, at 10 
o’clock a. m.) 


Washington, D. Tuesday, May 25, 19 15 — 10 a. jji. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioner ITarriman, Commissioner Weln- 
stock, and Commissioner O’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please resume the stand, Mr. King. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. L. MACKENZIE KING— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the money that is being paid you by the Rockefeller 
Foundation being paid monthly or in one lump sum at the end of the year? 

Mr. King. I receive a monthly check. 

Chairman Walsit. Do I understand you to say that your employment is 
simply for one year? 

Mr. King. That is the extent of my engagement at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long, now, have you been in Colorado? 

Mr. King. Let me amplify that, Mr. Chairman. The foundation expressed 
the hope that I would take up this work for a period of time. I was desirous 
of seeing what opportunities there were in it of accomplishing the practical 
results I hoped to he able to accomplish, and I felt it was quite as much In 
my interest as theirs that we should have a year's relationship before the term 
was made longer. 

Chairman Walsh. Who proposed It should he Just a year, Mr. King? 

Mr. King. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you inquired into any other investigations they had 
made in which they had undertaken studies, such as agriculture and things of 
that kind? 

Mr. King. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know anything about it? 

Mr. Kino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You made some statements about the characteristics of 
young Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. King. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated you never met him until you wqat 
into this. 

Mr. King. Not until I met him at his house before I went into It. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean when you were called down here for that pur- 
pose, was the first time you saw him? 

Mr. Kino. I was called down to advise with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. You were called down for the purpose of seeing him in 
this regard? 

Mr. King. Yes ; that was the first time I saw him. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you made a study of the attitude of the Messrs. 
Rockefeller toward labor, and also their business history in the United States? 

Mr. King. No, sir; I had not. 

Chairman Walsh. So all you knew about Mr. Rockefeller you gathered from 
the contact you had with him immediately prior to going into this work and 
in this work. 

Mr. King. From my personal acquaintance with him and the conversations 
I had with him, I formed my estimate of him. 

Chairman Walsh. That was since the time you met him, and immediately 
prior to going into this work? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you made a study in the field any other place 
except in Colorado? 

Mr. King. Colorado is the first part that I have taken in that regard. 

Chuirman Walsh. During our hearings in New York City, do you recall the 
labor disturbances at Roosevelt, N. J.? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Inquiry that was made into that— the short 
inquiry ? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the fact was developed there that some of the bonds 
in this foundation, out of which this Inquiry grew, was a part of the funds of 
the foundation? 

Mr. King. I believe it was stated that the foundation held certain bonds in 
that particular Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, who is a director for the Amer- 
ican Agriculture & Chemical Co., you knew was a director in this foundation? 

Mr. King. I know he is a director in the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present when he was examined on the witness 
stand before this commission? 

Mr. King. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you make any inquiry into the conditions at Roose- 
velt, N. J.? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the foundation make any inquiry into the conditions 
at Roosevelt, N. J.? 

Mr. King. No; not that I am aware of. 

Chairman Walsh. It is within a very few miles of New York City, is it not? 

Mr. King. I believe New Jersey Is; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, upon yesterday, you said something about it being 
your work to uplift the masses; was that the way you put it? 

Mr. King. No; I do uot think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your expression; what did you say about the 
masses? 

Mr. King. I do not think I mentioned the word. 

Chairman Walsii. My recollection was you said It was part of your work 
to uplift the masses or uplift labor. 

Mr. King. I do not thing you will find the words “uplift” or “masses” in 
my testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it you said, speaking of your general purpose? 

Mr. King. If you want to know my general purpose 

Chairman Walsii (Interrupting). No; I want to know what you said yes- 
terday; I want to go back to that and examine you a little on it. 

Mr. King. 1 do not recall the exact words; but if I make a statement with 
reference to my interest and purpose in labor it would amount to this: That 
whenever I see an opportunity to benefit the conditions of labor in any rela- 
tionship in life in which I am placed I would endeavor to take advantage of 
that opportunity to do the most I can. 
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Chairman Walsh. That is, to help labor? 

Mr. Kino. To help the industrial classes; I think labor needs all the friends 
it can get. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it needs all the friends it can get? 

Mr. Kino. Yes ; It has many enemies. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you working in this matter as a friend of labor? 

Mr. King. I hope I am. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe you are? 

Mr. Kino. I believe I am, if I did not I would not 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever done any work for the American laboring 
people prior to this time? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I went to Englnnd one year to get the British Government 
to enact a law which would make it an offense for anyone in the United King- 
dom to publish representations which might lead to men being taken out of the 
country to Canada as strike breakers, or to come in to take the place of men 
on strike. That law applies to the United States as well as to Canada, and 
when you ask if I have rendered any service to the American workman I 
think that, perhaps, is one service I have rendered; that to-day there Is a 
statute in Europe, which was the result of a conversation between Mr. Lloyd 
George and myself, which resulted In a statute which makes it illegal for any 
man to publish anything in a newspaper to induce labor to leave the United 
Kingdom and come to another country under false representations. That was 
aimed at the bringing in of strike breakers. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other service you have done? Any other work for 
the American laborer? 

Mr. Kino. You mean the laborers In the United States of America? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kino. It is my belief that the lnbor question is such that boundary 
lines are not a necessary condition: that if a man renders a service to labor 
In one country It is helpful in another country, and for the last 12 years I 
have been more or less identified with introducing measures which I think will 
prove beneficial to labor, not only in Canada, but elsewhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Except In that indirect way, has there been nny work 
which you have done in the line of helping laborers of the United States of 
America? That Is, the indirect work that you have done in Canada, and the 
passage of the law which you referred to. which would prevent strike breakers 
from being brought from England? 

Mr. King. I would have to look over a part of my record. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. King. That bears specifically on that. I remember one thing that comes 
to my mind while I am speaking here. For a great many years men in this 
country have been endeavoring to get an act passed, or rather were endeavor- 
ing, that would put a stop to what is popularly known as “phossy jaw,” to 
make a match without the use of phosphorous. That is, in order to stamp out 
a disease known as phosphorous necrosis. I was representing the Canadian 
Government at a meeting of the International Association for Lnbor Legisla- 
tion in Lugano, Italy, and was asked there if, in order to help on the enact- 
ment of legislation in the United States and elsewhere, I would help to get such 
legislation passed in Canada. If labor is going to be permanently benefited in 
any one country, it is absolutely essential to have the standard raised all along 
the line. In other words, it is difficult to permanently raise a standard In one 
particular country. It was pointed out to me very specifically that an act 
passed In Canada would materially help all such legislation in every other 
country of the world. I returned to Canada and I was minister of labor at the 
time, and I asked the officers of the department to help me draft an act that 
would stamp out this particular disease. There were several match factories 
in Canada and some of them were using phosphorous in the making of their 
matches. One of the officers brought me a report which, to my mind, was par- 
ticularly shocking. It mentioned where one woman in this industry had lost 
her jaws from the effects of the disease, but was still living in a city not far 
distant from Ottawa. I said this thing la so shocking I shall verify it for 
myself, and I went to the homes of these people and saw the conditions. I 
talked with the sufferers of the disease, and I came back and insisted that the 
law be drafted as strongly as it was possible to have it drawn. I went Into 
Parliament and introduced that measure and stated what I had seen myself. I 
pointed out the International significance of a measure of that kind, and that 
measure is law in Canada to-day. I got it through the first reading, through 
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the’ House of Commons, and then Parliament was dissolved on account of the 
late reciprocity election, but my successor took the bill I had introduced and 
carried it through the house at a subsequent session. I contend that that 
measure would not have been enacted If I had not taken the position I did, and 
I think that American labor will be the first to say that it was a benefit to them. 

Chairman Walsh. So, In that indirect manner, you think you have benefited 
labor? 

Mr. Kino. I would say in that direct manner. 

Chairman Walsh. I am referring to the laborers of the United States. 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; and I think the laborers of America would be the first 
to say I had rendered them a service by doing that. 

Chairman Walsh. But when it comes to a question of benefiting labor, would 
you let them say whether they were benefited or not? 

Mr. Kino. Most assuredly. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not believe in that school of philosophy that 
believes in doing things for labor that they do not want to have done for them? 

Mr. Kino. No; but I find among men who take an Interest in labor such a 
diversity of opinion as to what is in the interest of labor. I mean, take the 
labor groups themselves. You have had before this commission men who style 
themselves us anarchists and Socialists and trade-unionists 

Chairman Walsh. Who actually worked, outside of the doctrinaire? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; the men that actually worked. 

Chairman Walsh. Such as Mr. Johannsen? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t wish to specify the names. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard or rend about a number of them, that 
actually work? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. In regard to these men that work, they hold different 
views; they are all equally sincere, and if there is anything in their point of 
view which is sound and substantial, and that will ultimately make for good, 
my feeling is that element will prevail. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the trade-unionists alone, are you a believer in giv- 
ing the organized trade-unionist movement what they want in the way of 
help, regardless of their own desires? 

Mr. King. Excuse me a minute; I should like to finish the question as to the 
service I have rendered to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, I will come hack to that. That question would 
logically go first. 

Mr. King. I think I may tuke credit to myself for having, under the direc- 
tion of the then existing postmaster general, established the department of 
labor in Canuda. There was no such department until I suggested it, and 
having been the one who suggested that the Government of Canada should 
establish such a department, I was given the duty of establishing it. That 
department has been in existence for 14 years. It has published each month 
during that time a publication known as the Labor Gazette. I wrote exery 
line of tiie first number myself, I chose the style of type, and read the proof of 
it, and each step of the work as it followed in that department while I was 
deputy minister I either directly Initiated or helped to initiate it. 

I take it that the statistics of one country are of service to another, to help 
to raise the standard of labor in one country is to help to raise it in any 
other, and if the department in Canada has rendered any service to the labor- 
ing people of that county, it has also helped to render service to this country 
and all countries. You asked my service to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. What I was trying to get at was whether you had any par- 
ticular job in this country, for Instance, like you are doing for the Rockefeller 
Foundation. We have taken into account what we received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in reply to an inquiry which you made, that you hold in your 
hand there; that is, your activity in Canada and other places, and unless you 
desire to do so, I would not cure to have you go over it again, all that you have 
done in Canada. We have taken that into consideration. What I was direct- 
ing your attention to was any job that you did in the United States of America 
to help labor — that is, the country itself? 

Mr. Kino. If you are prepared to concede the point that I make 

Chairman Walsh. I concede the point; that is, what was really done for 
labor in one country applies to all, that it is an international problem, a world- 
wide problem, 

Mr. Kino. Then 1 am glad to leave my record on the labor matters in Canada 
and to stand on that record of the 10 years I was deputy minister and in the 
eubinet. 
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Coming back to your other question of work In this country, I was nt the 
University of Chicago In the year 1896, and In the winter of 1896 I took up 
postgraduate study In economics. During that time I lived at Hull House, 
attended the university, and spent that winter making a study of trade-unions 
and trades-union movements. 

Chairman Walsii. What trade-union movements did you study speciilrnlly? 

Mr. Kino. A particular study of the International Typographical Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other? 

Mr. King. I mc.de some study of the bricklayers’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. As an expert, did you indorse their form of organization? 

Mr. King. Just a minute until I answer this other question first. These 
studies I subsequently drafted in the form of a thesis, which don’t amount to 
much In the light of the knowledge I have to-day— this was 20 years ago- hut 
I think If you will read the article that appears in the Journal of Political 
Economy of that year 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

Mr. King. 1896, I think, or 1897. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Just give a better reference in it. Of course, I did not 
notice It at the time; I was not interested in these subjects. 

Mr. King. It 1ms been given In the record that was given to the commission; 
if you had read that you would have seen It. 

Chairman Walsit. I did read it, but I could not carry all of the details of 
your activities in my mind. I can find it In there? 

Mr. King. Tes, sir; there was an article on the history of trades-unions in 
the United States, and a study on trades-unions in an article on International 
Tyi>ographical Union. 

Then, the next year I went to Harvard and pursued my studies of economics, 
and during the summer of that year — T was working my own way through 
college, Mr. Chairman — I received a scholarship and fellowship which helped 
me, hut apart from that I had to earn ail I had in order to get through post- 
graduate studies. I put in that summer in the city of Boston preparing a report 
for the consumers’ league on the hours of working women In the shops and 
stores. I understand that report was made the basis of legislation subse- 
quently enacted by the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Chairman Walsh. To whom was Hie report made? 

Mr. King. To the consumers’ league. I was engaged by the consumers’ 
league to make that report. I spent that summer gathering data on that sub- 
ject. The report is in existence. As I say, I do not think it is an elaborate 
study, but I was led to believe at the time that it was of some service. 

You asked me again as to American labor direct. One year T was appointed 
chairman of a commission to Inquire into the conditions of operatives In the 
cotton mills. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. King. By the Canadian Government. During that time I visited the 
cotton mills in New England and studied conditions there. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you find them? 

Mr. King. My report will speak for itself. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you epitomize it in a broad general way? 

Mr. King. No ; I could not epitomize it. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. King. That report that I presented to the Government of Canada was 
made the basis 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is that referred to and set out in your 
statement? 

Mr. King. I think it is. It ought to be, if it is not. fAfter examining docu- 
ment.] Yes; It is. The result of that report was to bring about a reduction In 
the hours of labor of children employed in the factories In the Province of 
Quebec. I have been Informed— I can not say whether rightly or wrongly— 
that the legislation of Canada in that particular has been of some service to 
operatives in the cotton mills in this country. That may fall within the 
Indirect category that you speak of, but I did some of the work in connection 
with it in this country. 

Then, as you know, we have had, In common with the people of this 
country, the problem of dealing with oriental labor. I was chairman of a royal 
commission that Inquired into the conditions, or the circumstances, rather, 
which Induced labor to come to this continent from Japan, China, and India. I 
was sent by the Government of Canada to India to negotiate with the Govern- 
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raent of India an agreement which would help to put a stop to migration of 
Indian labor to this continent. I think the result of what was done at that 
time — I think the agreement made then is working out very satisfactorily. I 
think the migrations from India have been practically stopped so far as any 
have been made to Canada. Canada being a part of the British Empire, the 
problem was a little more delicate than the problem of legislating direct in this 
country would have been. Inasmuch ns I think on the coast they will tell you 
that Chinese and Japanese and Indians try to work their way down into this 
country through the Dominion, if it has been possible for the Canadian Govern- 
ment to stop this oriental labor coming to Canada as a part of this continent, a 
service has been rendered to American labor in that particular in a very direct 
way. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do some of the work on that in the United States, 
or was that under your appointment by the Canadian Government? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; I must thank you for reminding me of that, Mr. Chairman. 
I went down to California and discussed that matter with several persons there, 
because the problem was the same, and I do not think I violate any confidence 
If I say that I was invited by Mr. Roosevelt to come to Washington and confer 
with him in regard to that subject, and that I took up at his request certain 
matters pertaining to oriental immigration for this country with the British 
Government. More than that I am not at liberty to say just now, but I think 
I rendered American labor a big service in that connection. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt was the date of that? 

Mr. Ktno. That is not in this record, because up to a certain point I have re- 
garded that matter as a confidential matter; but Mr. Roosevelt himself referred 
to it publicly in New York after the last Canadian election. He made some ref- 
erence to my own position in Parliament there, and he spoke along the lines I 
have Just mentioned in speaking of this matter, so I do not think I am betray- 
ing any confidence. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the date of it? 

Mr. Ivino. I see another matter here to which I must refer, too. That was in 
1908, Mr. Chairman. It was the same year I went to England to confer with 
the British Government in regard to immigration from India. I notice here a 
reference to the opium commission that met at Shanghai in China. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you would not like to go into the details of that 
matter with President Roosevelt any further? 

Mr. Kino. I will be very glad for Mr. Roosevelt to make his statement, of 
course. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said he had made some statement to the 
public that you felt rather unsealed your lips in the matter? 

Mr. King. He has given a statement which is ampler than the one I have just 
made, because I have the interview myself. I saw it in the paper after it was 
brought to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if that was at the time that a general 
order was made with reference to the getting of Asiatics into the country 

Mr. King. Or keeping them out? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; keeping them out. 

Mr. King. That is more like it — keeping them out. It was at that time, I 
think. It was In 1908, You can fix it by that year. 

Chairman Walsh. 1908? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; 1908. When I was inquiring in British Columbia into the 
conditions under which Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus and others had come to 
our country, with a view to helping to direct legislation to prevent their com- 
petition with Canadian labor and bringing down the standards of labor there, I 
found that the Chinese — that is another feature I should remember — there were 
riots in the country, and the Chinese and Japanese quarters were pretty well torn 
to pieces in sections. The Government appointed me commissioner to assess 
the losses that had taken place and to pay the Chinese and the Japanese for the 
damages which had been done. I had sole charge Qf that, and assessed the losses 
and made such payments as I thought proi>er. Then I took up the larger sub- 
ject of the immigration to this continent and followed It subsequently by a 
visit to the Orient, While I was investigating this matter the Chinese put In 
a claim for loss to the opium traffic. This came somewhat as a surprise. I 
said, “ Surely, you have not the right to produce opium here. How do you ex- 
pect the Government of this country to compensate you for loss in it? 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the Canadian Government? 

Mr. King. Yes. You will see the bearing of my question in a minute. They 
said there was no law against it, and I found they were perfectly right ; with- 
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out waiting to be requested by the Government to investigate the matter I took 
up the subject myself. I made inquiry while I was there 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). In California? 

Mr. King. No; this was In Vancouver and Victoria. I found the opium pro- 
duced there amounted to half a million dollars turned out each year. 1 got the 
evidence sufficient to base on act of Parliament upon it. I drafted an act to 
prevent the opium traffic completely in Canada and returned to Ottawa, and 
asked the prime minister if he would introduce it. There were only two or 
three days until the end of the session. He told me the time was short. I 
said I thought the opposition would not offer any opposition to a measure of 
that kind. I saw the leader of the opposition and got his guaranty that they 
would not, and they put that legislation through and it is on the statutes to-day. 
I have learned since that this country was interested in that same problem 
at the same time; that the legislation which was enacted in Canada was fol- 
lowed almost literally by the Government here. 

I was asked by the British Government if I would represent Canada as one 
of the delegates to the opium commission that met at Shanghai, which I think 
was appointed by this country. Bishop Brent, I think, was chairman of that 
commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet with the commission In Shanghai? 

Mr. King. I was a member of that commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the commission meet in Shanghai? 

Mr. King. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. I want, if possible, to eliminate the details 

Mr. King (interrupting). Yes; but I want 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Of how you went to the prime minister, 
and all that. What I want to get, if I can, is the particular thing, discarding 
the details as much as you possibly can, of what you did In this country, in 
the United States, in helping labor. 

Mr. King. I know, Mr. Walsh, you are anxious to discredit me as much as 
possible, and I am equally anxious to let my attitude 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). If you will answer my questions, Mr. King, 
without any explanations, and leave out your comment upon the way you think 
I am conducting my business, I will be obliged. 

Mr. King. I would just ask for myself the courtesy I have seen accorded to 
every witness here; I have seen men speak for half an hour on the stand with- 
out interruption from you, and I would like an opportunity to speak at least 
live minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. I try to indicate when they ramble on too much into detail 
that I would like them to come back to the question. 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess I will have to do that with you and ask that you 
keep to the question. 

Mr. King. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, if you think you should, you will he allowed 
to go on like the others; but I am required to attempt at least to keep this 
within the lines of the inquiry. And we understand each other I think per- 
fectly, and that you think I am not conducting the matter properly. 

Mr. King. With just this further proviso, that I would like to register an 
objection at any point I think it is desirable to do so, where I think your atti- 
tude is unfair. I have been chairman in many commissions myself, and I know 
the rights a chairman has. 

Chairman Walsh. You know that in a commission of this kind the power 
does not exist to punish for contempt? 

Mr. King. I do not think there is any question of contempt. 

Chairman Walsh. Or any power to punish for refusal of a witness to answer 
a question? 

Mr. King. I do not know that there is not ; I think there Is. I think a chair- 
man ought to take a judicial position and not that of a prosecutor. 

Chairman Walsh. I know that is your point, and there is a contrariety of 
opinion upon that; a judicial position sometimes could be assumed that would 
cover up matters. Do you believe — oh, I won’t go into an inquiry of that kind. 
Do you want to register that I am unfair along this particular line? 

Mr. King. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, along the lines I have indicated to you, and not go- 
ing Into too much detail, please proceed and tell us what other work you have 
done to help labor In the United States of America ; that is, eliminating, if you 
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conceded, it It is beneficial to labor in Canada, would be beneficial to labor else- 
where. 

Mr. Kim. As I remember, the commission that met in Shanghai — Bishop 
Brent was the chairmun; there were American and British delegates at dif- 
ferent conferences we had there and some of us agreed In certain matters and 
others differed. I mean by that my sympathies in some of the cases lay with 
the American members of that commission in some particulars and not in 
regard to others. I saw certain features that had a bearing on this continent. 
Whenever I saw an opportunity of assisting what the American commissioners 
wanted done, and I thought it would be in the interest of this country to have it 
done, I threw my efforts in that way. 

Chuirman Walsh. In Shanghai, China? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you deem It unfair if I asked you to confine your- 
self, at leust at this point, to the question asked, what you did in the United 
Nlutes of America? 

Mr. King. Mr. Chairman, your horizon and mine are different, and I think 
that is where we fall short. My point of view is that a man can render service 
in a very direct way to another country without residing in that country and 
doing the thing in that particular place. This was a commission appointed, I 
understand, at the Instance of the United States of America ; it was this coun- 
try that established that commission in Shunghai, China. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, conceding that, too — conceding that, would you be 
willing to answer ray question regardless of the bearing it has on your record 
or anything else for that matter and Just state what work you actually have 
done in the United States of America? 

Mr. King. That is a different question. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the one I am trying to direct your attention to 
now. 

Mr. Kino. Yes; but you asked me what I had done for American labor, 
which is different from what I did in the United States of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I told you that was conceded, what you did 
in Canada and other countries, Shanghai, China, or any other place, and that 
if It benefited labor there it would benefit labor every place. Now, with that 
concession, I am now asking you what else you have done actually in the United 
States of America like, for instance, what you are doing in Colorado or New 
York or any other part of this country? 

Mr. King. Do you think that will throw light on the subject of tills com- 
mission? 

Chairman Walsh. I do ; otherwise I would not ask it. 

Mr. King. Well, would the appointment of a commission on Industrial train- 
ing and technical education, ami which commission visted this country — would 
the finding of that commission have any bearing on conditions here? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you visit this country with that commission? 

Mr. King. Actually come here with it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. King. No. 

Chairman Walsic. Then it would not have a bearing on my question. 

Mr. King. On your question; I nm willing to leave it, as I said. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you indicate any other work that you have actually 
done in the United States of America? 

Mr. Kino. No other thing comes to my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. King. Well, a few years ago there was a strike which tied up the system 
of the Grand Trunk Railroad from Chicago to Portland. A part of that Grand 
Trunk System runs through Canada. Now, so that we can understand each 
other, If I helped In any way to bring about the termination of that strike, 
would you think I rendered any service to American labor? 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed, I would; but I am not asking about that at this 
time. If, in anything you did in that strike, you came to America to do it, 
that is what I would like you to indicate at this time. 

Mr. King. Mr. Garretson, a member of this commission, representing labor, 
came to Canada. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you come to this country? 

Mr. King. No; but I negotiated with Mr. Garretson. 
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^ now *®* ln * . ab0 «t any case in which yon actually 

iinTi^i «A n United States of America; you did not actually come to the 
United States of America in that matter? 

Mr. King. No; that is quite true. 

i 01 ? alr “ an Walsh. Can you indicate any other work you did to help labor 
in the United States of America which required you to come to the United 
States yourself, other than what you have already indicated? 

Mr. King. Well, I think some years ago I attended a conference of officiate 
of bureaus of statistics of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that? 

Mr. King. I think one was held in St. Louis and one in Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. There were two of those? 

Mr. King. I am not sure there was not one here; I attended several. But at 
one of those conferences ope matter considered was how the statistics of each 
country could be put together so that they would he of assistance to the other 
countries, and legislation by one country made of assistance to desired legisla- 
tion in another country. 

Chairman Walsh. So, in this instance, y on were actually in the United 
States? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Anti dealt with conditions yon thought would help labor 
in the United States as well as other places? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You attended several of those? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were there? 

Mr. King. Three. 


Chairman Walsh. Were those all appointments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, or did they serve voluntarily or by some other authority? 

Mr. King. Well, I think it was on my own initiative; I was head of the 
department of labor in Canada, and as such I came. 

Chairman Walsh. Did this conference come under the head of the depart- 
ment in Canada? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any way in which you helped labor in the 
United States and came to the United States to do It? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Mr. Chairman, If it is allowable, in order thut I 
mviy better appreciate the answers of the witness, may I ask the object of this 
lino of questions? 

Chairman Walsh. I would say I am not on the stand being examined, and I 
would not like to indicate in advance what (lie line is, or to Ik* questioned at 
all by anyone. 

Mr. King. Mr. Chairman, I am on the stand; may 1 ask the question myself? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you might not ask it either. 

Mr. King. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed now. 


Mr. King. Well, there may he other things; if you had submitted this ques- 
tion to me in advance I would have tried to get the information a little more 
in detail ; but I do not think I can give it more in detail at this time. I do 
not wish you to understand, however, that that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, going back to a former question. Do you believe — 
we were speaking of wlmt might be called the organized trade-unions — do you 
believe that Government officials or other outsiders should give the organize! 
trade-union movement legislation and other matters they think good for the 
organized trade-union movements regardless of the wishes of the organized 
trade-union movement? 

Mr, King. My feeling is that every man has to determine for himself what- 
ever he thinks is right and proper to do, and I do not think that anyone is the 
keeper of another person’s conscience, and each man has to decide for himself. 

Chairman Walsh. For each group? 

Mr. King. Why, in the particular position each Is in himself, his duty is to 
try and help men in other positions in life. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether they want to be helped or not? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As an expert, and after investigation of the bricklayers' 
union and printers’ union, at the University of Chicago, did you approve, as 
an expert, of that form of organization? 
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Mr. King. Do you mean by that, did I approve of trade-union organization? 

Chairman Walsh. No; did you approve the ones you made a particular 
study of, of the form of the organization of the bricklayers’ union and the 
printers’ union? 

Mr. Kino. The printers’ union ; that was put in the form of an article, and 
that article will speak for itself. 

Chairman Waj.hh. How about the bricklayers’ union; did you approve of 
that? 

Mr. Kino, I do not recall Just at the moment what view I had of it. I think 
the Inquiry I hud on the subject of the bricklayers was more with some of the 
officials of the bricklayers’ union with regard to the trade-union methods and 
trade-union organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write on the subject of bricklayers? 

Mr. King. No, 

Chairmun Walsh. l)ld you approve of their form of organization? 

Mr. King. I could not say whether I did or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you la* good enough to epitomize to this general 
extent with regard to the printers, although you say it Is in documentary 
form; did you approve of their forming an organization after you studied 
It here? 

Mr. King. The article was written 20 years ago, and my Impression Is at 
the time I did. I see no reason why l should not approve of it since. 

Chairman Wai.hh. You say when you went down to meet Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Greene you went — as you understand It, as an expert on labor 
conditions? 

Mr. King. Well, I do not know t hat I would be Justified In taking that amount 
of credit to myself, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you stated yesterday that you went there as 
nil expert. 

Mr. King. If I did, 1 apologize, because probably I am not entitled to use 
that term. I had 8 or 10 or 12 years’ experience in Industrial problems, and 
used the word “ expert ” us it Is commonly used ; 1 presume I was asked 
because I had been dealing with industrial questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I have heard tills statement made before this commis- 
sion many times, that they believed In industrial democracy, and they defined 
Industrial democracy under the present wage system to he the absolute and In- 
alienable rights of workers in industries to have a compelling voice in the 
fixing of their compensation and hours for their labor, and the conditions under 
which they were required to work, or under which they worked; you have 
heard that expression? 

Mr. King. Yes, Nir. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you believe in that? 

Mr. King. That represents the ideal that I should like to see achieved ; 
certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, workers can not have n compelling voice in their 
wages unless they have some power to enforce their views upon their employers, 
cun they? 

Mr. Kino. I think that Is right; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that an organization, for instance, In the 
industry of the Colorado Duel & Iron Co., would he beneficial to enforce a com- 
pelling voice If the entire organization was Inside of that industry? 

Mr. King. I think it would depend largely on the position taken by the di- 
rectors of that company and the officers of the company. 

Chairman Walsii. But how could they have a coinjielHng voice, the workers 
themselves, if it depended on the directors and officers of the company? As I 
understand it, the compelling voice means they must he given the power to say 
their own conditions, and not take what the directors or managers might be 
willing to concede them. 

Mr. Kino. There are two parties to every industrial contract, and the 
strength of one party Is estimated relatively on the basis of the strength of the 
other. I could Imagine a very weak organization of lalmr, with employers 
who were desirous of doing what was fair and right, being in a very much 
stronger position iu a matter of having a compelling voice than a strong or- 
ganization with employers who were determined irrespective of what the con- 
sequences might be that they would not concede them what was right and 
proper and Just. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, If this Is a matter of favor upon the port of the 
employers, a matter of the desire, no matter how commendable he treats the 
employer's right to grant him something, then you leave the idea of Industrial 
democracy and go back to what might be culled u beneficial autocracy? 

Mr. Kino. No; I think you have to take human nature as it is, and the fact 
that a man belongs to a trade-union doesn’t make him a different man thau 
he was before he joined it. The same is true of an employer of labor; because 
he employs lalior and says a particular thing it doesn’t follow that he is going 
to be any different than he wus before he made the assertion. Hack of till 
forms of organization lies character, uud character is going to be the deter- 
mining fnctor in the long run. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is going to depend u|R>n the character of the men that 
operate the Industry and the character of the men that are there, whether 
or not a democracy is established, or fair conditions? 

Mr. Kino. 1 could imagine that under the conditions of Industrial democracy 
that you have described, and which 1 say I believe In, that men holding po- 
sitions in that industrial demoeracy might become tyrants. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the worker might become a tyrant? 

Mr. Kino. Any man. 1 am not saying that workers might. I would like It 
distinctly understood us stated, men, when they are elevated to certain jhmsI- 
tlons, or get a certain degree of authority, frequently become arbitrary in 
their conduct. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find any of them Lu the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.? 

Mr. Kino. Let me finish. And I feel that as respects any form of organization 
society may take, or that any Institution may take, that as long as human 
nature Is what it is those possibilities may arise, and knowing that I fall back 
again on what I said in the beginning — that in the last analysis the determin- 
ing factor is character. 

Chairman Walsh. Is not the determining factor whether or not the worker 
can establish the conditions? Whether or not they have the power to do it, 
financially and in number? 

Mr. King. I think that financial aid and numbers increase power, but if 
that power is in the hands of the men that are tyrannical by nature, and ar- 
bitrary, it will add so much more to tyranny and excess In their hands. If it 
is in the hands of men who are benevolent in their attitude toward life, and 
charitable in their relations, then it will be a blessing. It depends lu the last 
analysis on the character of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your investigation extended to the extent in Colo- 
rado that you can say now whether there 1ms been any of that arbitrary abuse 
of power which you mentioned by any of the otiicers or directors of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron (Jo.? 

Mr. King. I will answer that question, but before I answer it l would like 
to say this: When I went to Colorado I went with a view of getting all of the 
light that I could on the situation. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask. did you lake into consideration the history 
of Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; I have been trying to. But in order to get inside In- 
formation, ns thoroughly as I could, I assured everyone with whom I had an 
interview that I would regard the interview as confidential, that I would not 
disclose the names of the parties with whom I had the interviews or discuss the 
substance of what wns given. I feel In the work t hut I am doing now, as a 
student of these problems, that the success of It will dej>end ui>on the degree 
to which I get actual, true, and unbiased information. And I feel that the ex- 
tent to which I may succeed will depend upon the degree of confidence I can 
secure of men in all walks of life. So in regard to the Colorado situation, I 
feel that I owe It to the assurances I have given to the people in Colorado, 
that such information as I have on the subject at the present time I regard as 
confidential, ami I hope you will wv the reasonableness of that i>oint of view. 

Chairman Walsh. Will it ever be disclosed? 

Mr. Kino. I hope it will lie disclosed In tlds way, if no other: During the 
last few years in Colorado some of the mining districts have been canyons of 
strife; I think that would describe the geography of the situation. I would 
like to see them changed Into valleys of happy and contented homes, and if 
that result is achieved iu the next five years, or any period, the next five 
months or five weeks, I would hope that some little part of it might be due to 
the work that I have been endeavoring to do and suggestions I have helped 
to make. 
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Chairman Walhh. But my question, when are these alleged facta that you 
are gathering going to be disclosed, if ever? 

Mr. King. I don’t purpose making any findings on the Colorado situation. 

Chairman Walhh. You don’t purpose giving out any information on which 
you base your findings, on which you hope to get this happy solution? 

Mr. Kino. There are two ways of getting results; one is by antagonism, 
although l don’t think this always brings the results, but it is sometimes at- 
tempted, and the other is by conciliation and believing in men. My method 
hux been to believe in men. 

Chairman Walsh. No matter what they do? 

Mr. King. “There is so much bad in the best of us, und so much good in the 
worst of us, that it hardly behooves any of us to talk about the rest of us.” 
That is the expression of my relation to my fellow man, and I believe I cun 
accomplish more by believing In men than disbelieving in them, whether they 
are agitators or capitalists or any class you like. As I said yesterday, one of 
I he tilings tliut moved me to take up this work was that the foundation might 
he perfectly 

Chairman Walsh. Are you going to make your report to anybody; are you 
going to give anybody these facts that you are collecting, the result of these 
interviews? 

Mr. Kino, No, sir ; I have not decided that, but if you mean am I going to 
give them to anybody connected with the foundation or Mr. Rockefeller I 
would say no. 

Chairman Walhh. Are you going to give them to the Government? 

Mr. King. No. 

Chairmun Walhh. Are you going to give them to the organizations of 
workers? 

Mr. King, I will give them the results. 

Chairmun Walhh. But as far as the facts are concerned, your purpose is to 
keep them absolutely secret? 

Mr. King. No, sir; I would not be telling the truth to say that. 

Chairman Walhh. Who are you going to tell t hem to? 

Mr. King. On that I shall use my own judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are you going to tell them to? 

Mr. King. I would like to have ft chance to tulk to you about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now is your chance. 

Mr. King. It is not the place. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean you would like to talk to me privately about it? 

Mr. King. I should like to have a personal, intimate conversation with you 
about, the conditions in Colorado. 

Chulrmun Walsh. Can you think of anybody else that you would give this 
information to? 

Mr. King. When I was in Colorado, or rather before I went out, I was talk- 
ing with Mr. Welborn, and he said he would he glad to receive any suggestions 
that I might make, would be glut l to got suggestions respecting the conditions 
as l saw them. 

Chairman Walhh. Now, I take it 

Mr. King. What do you tuke? 

Chuirman Walhh. T was going to say that I take it in doing this work, as 
you stated, your general purpose was that you wore doing it to help labor? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you stated before you started out that you had this 
conversation with Messrs. Rockefeller und Greene, and the others connected with 
the institution for which you are doing the work, that you called upon the De- 
partment of Labor, the Secretary of Labor, and another that you mentioned? 

Mr. King. I guess the governor of Colorado, perhaps. Or was it an interview 
l gave to the press — Mr. Seth Low? 

Chuirman Walsh. And you were going right then into the Colorado field? 

Mr, King. Yes, sir; I was on iny way to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Aud of course when you get these results you expect to 
get not only the history of Colorado, but the opinions and observations of the 
men that were engaged in the conflict? 

Mr. Kino. Oh, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you call upon the secretary or president or treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America in Denver. 

Mr. KtNo. I read yesterday a public statement I gave to the press in Colorado, 
which was published there. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you call on them? 

Mr. Kino. In which I said I would welcome information from any source, and 
that I would keep myself open to see anyone who wished to see me. I called 
on no one in Colorado, but I saw a great many. I saw a great many persons 
representing all sides. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you talk to the president or secretary or treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America in Denver? 

Mr. Kino. I have said already, Mr. Chairman, that I desired to have regarded 
as confidential the persons that I saw. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you call upon the president, the secretary, or the 
treasurer of the State Federation of Labor of Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I have already stated that I Intend to regard as confidential the 
interviews that I had in Colorado. That is my position in regard to that. I 
refused to see no one in Colorado, and among the persons 

Chairman W’albu (interrupting). 1 will just put this question directly to 
you. If it is not a fact that you went out there on tills mission to examine into 
conditions in Colorado, and that you went to Mr. Wei horn and officers of lids 
company that were engaged in this conflict, and the testimony as to whose 
conduct you have heard detailed here and elsewhere and read about, and that 
you did not go near any officers of the United Mine Workers of America or 
any of the officers of the State Federation of Labor of Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I will say that is a deliberate misrepresentation. 

Chairman Walsh. I urn not misrepresenting. I am asking if you did it. 

Mr. Kino. A mere insinuation is sufficient. 

Chairman Walsh. Just answer the question, and you will clear up every- 
thing. Did you go to see any of those men on the labor side? 

Mr. King. I can not state that without betraying the general confidence re- 
ferred to in the statement I have already made. If you ask me did I see labor 
men, did I see representatives of the United Mine Workers of America — I 
did ; but I do not intend 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I asked if you saw the president, the sec- 
retary, or the treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, or the presi- 
dent, the secretary, or the treasurer of the State Federation of Labor of the 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. King. I remain just, exactly whore I put myself before. 

Chairman Walsh. You refuse to answer that question? 

Mr. King. I refuse to disclose any of the Interviews I hud in Colorado; and 
let me make this perfectly plain. Mr. Chairman: I saw some of the persons 
jon have mentioned 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Name them. 

Mr. King. No; 1 will not. 1 do not intend to disclose the names, ami 1 do 
not intend to let the impression go abroad that I avoided swing anyone, not 
for one minute. If the president and secretary and treasurer and those oilier 
men you speak of were interested in swing me, they knew exactly where 1 
was staying, and there was no one that was refused an interview' who asked for 
It, and I w r as most anxious to see them and most sollcitious. If there w'as any 
keeping away, they were the ones that kept away, and not me. I want to 
have it perfectly plain there was no avoiding swing anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to have it perfectly plain, too. 

Mr. King. Let me state this, too: If the president or the swretary or the 
treasurer or any meml>er of the United Mine Workers of America wishes to 
see me, I will make an appointment to see them. I will make an appointment 
to stay here all week in Washington, this week, if they wish it. and hw every 
one of them here and discuss fully the matters wdtli them. I have no desire to 
avoid seeing anyone. 

Commissioner Harbiman. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon mo; you will make me lose my thread. I will let 
you ask it in just a moment. 

But you say now you did receive a cull from the president or the secretary 
or the treasurer of the United Miue Workers of America or of the State 
Federation of I^abor of Colorado — that some of them called on you? 

Mr. King. Is Mr. Doyle a member of one of those organizations? 

Chairman Walsh. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. King. I saw him. I did not have a lengthy interview with him. The 
reason I did not continue my interview' with him was that I got the subpoena 
from your sergeant at arms to come here, and I had to convey to him why I 
could not see hitu at the present time. 

88819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 51 
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Commissioner Habbiman. May I ask a question now, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me; certainly. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Did you not see the secretary and treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America and did you not also see the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America and have a long talk, lasting over an hour 
and a half— or the vice president? 

Mr. King. Mr. Hayes? 

Commissioner Habbiman. Yes. 

Mr. King. I had a long talk with Mr. Hayes; yes. 

Commissioner Habbiman. That is what I meant. 

Mr. King. Two or three talks with Mr. Hayes. I had talks with Mr. Hayes 
and Mr. Lawson — two or three different gentlemen In New York. 

Commissioner Habbiman. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Kino. I do not wish to be put in the position of disclosing — you asked 
about calls. I did make two calls, and they were the only calls I made on 
anyone in Colorado. Both of these calls were on “Mother” Jones. I felt she 
was a woman, and it was my place to call on her, even if I was taking the posi- 
tion that I did not intend to make any calls on anyone. But “ Mother ” Jones 
had intimated to me In New York that she would he able to give me a good deal 
of information about conditions In Colorado, and I went to see her and ask her 
to give me the names of the people I should see in Colorado and the different 
camps I should visit, and places I should go to get sueli Information as T could, 
because I wanted to get at the very bottom of conditions there. She will per- 
haps pardon my breaking tin* general confidence that I had given, but I want 
you to understand that I have had no desire other than to get right at the 
bottom of this whole situation. 

Chairman Walsh. As sugg^ted b> Commissioner Harriman, you met Mr. 
Doyle and Mr. Hayes and some others at New York? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What I was asking about wns when you went out to 
make your investigation in Colorado, and i think we got to the i>olnt where 
you asked If Mr. Doyle was one of those men. 

Mr. King. I say 1 saw Mr. Do.\le. 

Chairman Walsh. You snv ><»n saw him in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; I did. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read a telegram and ask you if you are not mis- 
taken about that : 

" Lewts K. Brown, 

“ Nccretarg l . S. Commission on Industrial Relations , 

“ Bellevue Hotel, Washington , I). C.l 

“Wire relative to Mackenzie King consulting officers of United Mine Work- 
ers or State federation received. Mr. King did not call on or consult any of the 
officers of the United Mine Workers or the State Federation of Labor while he 
was in Colorado. 

“ E. L. Doyle, 

“ Secretary Cnitcd Mine Workers. 

“ W. T. Hickey, 

“ *s ‘eeretanj State Federation of Labor.” 


Ts Mr. Doyle mistaken about that? 

Mr. King. If you will wire Mr. Doyle and ask him if what I say now is not 
true. I shull abide by whatever he says. I met Mr. Doyle one afternoon when 
I was calling on “ Mother ” Jones. I talked with him in the same room in which 
1 talked with “ Mother ” Jones. I engaged to see Mr. Doyle at a future time. My 
secretary, who is sitting in this room at the present time, was keeping account 
of the interviews I was to have, and when your communication came, or rather 
the communication from your sergeant at arms, obliging me to be present at 
this hearing, 1 had to shorten many of the interviews I was to have had In 
Colorado, and I was obliged to send word to some that I could not see them at 
thut particular time — that I might have to defer until a later time a complete 
interview, for which I had already made engagement. Mr. Doyle was one of 
that number, and — I think I am right; my secretary can correct me if I am 
wrong — I asked him particularly to phone Mr. Doyle and let him know the 
reason that I had been called away. If you care to transmit that wire to 
Mr. Doyle and ask him if it is not true, I have enough faith in Mr. Doyle*» 
Integrity to believe he will wire you it is an absolute statement of fact 
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Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, did you find Industrial unrest exist- 
ing in America? 

Mr. King. Industrial unrest exists all over the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find it very bitter in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I prefer not to discuss the Colorado situation at ail. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find, after you started In your work, a bitter pro- 
test on the part of the organized workers of this country agaiust Mr. Rockefeller 
undertaking an investigation into the causes of industrial unrest? 

Mr. King. Mr. Chairman, if a man is to stop his work because certain men 
or any men protest against it, nothing will be accomplished in this world. 

Chairman Walsh. I am just asking if it is a fact that you found a very bitter 
protest on the purt of leaders of organized labor against Mr. Rockefeller 
assuming to conduct any Inquiry into Industrial unrest? 

Mr. King. If you will tell me who are the leaders, 1 will tell you whether 
I heard anything from their Ups. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read to you an article written by Samuel Gompers, 
as I understand it. Mr. Gompers is president — but, of course, you know who 
he is? 

Mr. King. I know Mr. Gompers very well. 

Chairman Walsh. In his organization he has something over 2,000,(X)0 work- 
ers allied with it, and it is a growing organization which has been built up. 
It represents absolutely the men that are allied with it, does it not — the 
American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. King. It is a representative organization; yes. 

Chairman Waimii. Outside of that it has a large and Influential circle that 
are not allied with it? 

Mr. King. 1 think the American Federation of Labor has a great many 
friends. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you this article: 

“ Was It a spirit of sardonic humor or failure to understand which moved 
John I). Rockefeller, jr., to follow his imperious rejection to President Wilson’s 
truce plan for the Colorado mining situation with the announcement that a com- 
mission of the Rockefeller Foundation (an institution financed by the Rocke- 
feller millions) was to undertake an inquiry into general industrial relations 
between workmen and employers? 

“ Does Mr. Rockefeller really sense the fact that something is very wrong 
in the world of labor in which justice and real freedom are denhnl workers, 
or does he merely desire data to sustain the Standard Oil Ideas of freedom unci 
the economic theories be voiced before the House Committee on Mines? 

“ Have the American people forgotten that strange, sinister witness, his 
dogmatism, his absolute unyielding imllirerence to public sentiment, his cynical, 
ruthless disregard for the effects of his policies, Ids terrible concentration of 
purpose, his assumption of infallibility? This is the man who proposes to use 
his money to finance u world-wide quest for the truths of the causes of conflicts 
between ‘labor and capital.’ Note the abstract terms with the effect of isolat- 
ing the problem from the human beings concerned. Furthermore, remember 
the old adage, 4 He who pays the piper may call the tune.’ 

“This ‘investigation’ will be? conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation. It 
will l>e remembered that this is the foundation that vainly sought a Federal 
charter, but was refused because Congress felt that its Influence would be 
undemocratic and antisocial. *Jn spirit and In method the investigation will 
be like that carried on hy the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.’ 
That is to say. a new germ or a new form of life has been noted. Let there lie 
an assemblage of the savants and the scientists to observe tlds new bug. Let 
them come armed with microscopes, laboratory outfits, to observe and study 
the reactions and tiie habits of this new bug. Let tlie phenomena be carefully 
noted, tabulated, compared, in order to formulate principles and rules and 
reduce to scientific formulae. Lot the Investigators be prepared to experiment. 
Vivisection promotes the interest of science — this new bug, the worker, may 
be improved by a few operations, or the removal of a few wants or aspira- 
tions. Let the investigators maintain the scientist’s attitude of disinterested 
aloofness and they may be able to discover great possibilities for the miners 
of Colorado. Of course, the miners need do nothing hut patiently submit to he 
‘ investigated,’ castigated, or dissected. 

“ If the efforts of this scientific Inquiry could be turned upon the heart and 
the mind of John D. Rockefeller and infuse Into them an understanding of the 
idea that if he and the other coal operators would only get off the backs of 
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the miners and loose their strangle hold from their throats, the miners would 
normally and rationally work out their own welfare without outside assistance. 
Give the workers a chance and they will establish justice for themselves as 
independent, capable men should. Let them be men, not dependents. Let them 
conduct their own investigations if they want them. 

“Mr. Rockefeller's Investigation can do nothing more than produce a Stand- 
ard Oil card-index system of the phenomena of industrial relations. The 
foundation can not accept Standard Oil money and leave out Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller dominates all agencies and activities with which he is associated. 
This fact is one of the reasons why the association between the Department 
of Agriculture and the Rockefeller Foundation roused public indignation. 
Recognition of this principle led the National Educational Association to de- 
clare* for education unhampered by subsidization by private foundations to 
endowments. Within the recent past has come an additional verification In 
I)r. William II. Allen’s explanation of his resignation from the New York City 
Rureau of Municipal Research, charging that t lie contributions from the Rocke- 
feller foundations were stilling the bureau and substituting so-called ‘scien- 
tific’ research for municipal research. 

“ If Mr. Rockefeller would really do labor and all the Nation a favor, he 
would follow a suggestion recently made: ‘The one thing that the world could 
gracefully accept from Mr. Rockefeller now would he the establishment of a 
great endowment of research and education to help other people to see in time 
how they can keep from being like him.”’ 

This appears iu the American Federationist of November, 1914, and it Is by 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Lulior. Do you 
believe that lie voices the sentiment of the 2,000,000 workers and those that you 
say are within the sphere of his Influence when he writes that editorial with 
regard to this inquiry into industrial unrest by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, I think I would rather not express any opinion in 
regard to the views expressed in that particular phraseology. I should be 
sorry if I thought the 2,000,000 that belong to the American Federation of 
Labor or are represented in it would denounce a man for taking the stand that 
you so strongly urged upon him when he was on the stand here. If I 
remember rigidly, your last words to Mr. Rockefeller were that his great wealth 
brought with It great responsibility, and that ho should for one seek to raise 
his voice to improve conditions. 

Chairman Walhii. To the men that were working for him, I said — not for 
workers. Wluit my suggestion for him to do was to take Mr. Welhorn and 
these people, and if what was said about them was true, Institute prosecutions. 
I did not ask him to do 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). I would say that a man with us great wealth as 
Mr. Rockefeller has should use it to improve conditions not only as far as his 
own employees are concerned, hut for the benefit of his fellow men generally. 

Chairman Walsh. Where should he begin? 

Mr. Kino. Regin with his own industries. Mr. Rockefeller has done that 
very thing. That is the very tiling he is seeking to do. He Is trying to do it 
in all sincerity, and I humbly submit, Mr. Chairman, that no one who strives 
to destroy an effort of that kind, to frustrate it, Is a true friend of labor, 
irrespective of who lie may he. 

Chairman Walsii. What do jou think of these people who proclaim them- 
selves friends of labor that are not laborers themselves? 

Mr. King. I judge every man, Mr. Chairman, not by his words, not by his 
talk, not by his professions. For example, you an* not a workingman, you are 
not a laborer, you are not toiling with your hands, but I do not question for one 
minute the sincerity of your desire to improve the conditions of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will ask me the question, you never heard me say 
I was a friend of labor, did you, or that I was engaged in the uplifting of the 
masses or of labor? 

Mr. King. 1 think yon have told me that that was your motive, yes, In a 
conversation we hud together. 

Chairman Walsh. That it was my motive to uplift labor? 

Mr, King. That It was your desire to do something for labor; yes. I remem- 
!>er it most distinctly. 

Chairman Walsh. I will not get In an argument with you about what was 
said in our conversation, but certainly if I ever said I was a friend of labor 
or that I was uplifting labor, I was certainly saying something that was 

Mr. King (Interrupting). That was not true? 
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TiS ar; 2 1 ”—- » *°i? '«* 

Chairman Walsh. This ls iSe** i^un not referring to this especially. 

Mr. Kwo. I am referring to your life. I am not " WO uld never have 

I assume from your attitude in this « “« » “ not been a friend of 
accepted the < very , V erv much aid from men who were not In 

the* ranks ‘of '! labor* Itself * 'in fact.i ^ 

Chairman Wai.sh (Interrupting). I want to iec<)ril litre 

Clmlrnmn WaIsh^I want'^ r™ There that this conversation you had was 
iii mv ofllce In New \ork, was it? . 

1 nave no recollection of 
it or mentioned it except yon asked 

nl Chalrman' l WALHiP°l U was'as^»ing S ahoiit the , ample. I never asked what my 
motive was. 

Chairman <he people that proclaimed themselves 

a \7r e KAo f ] U rererre<l to you as one belonging to that group. My feeling Is 
.. ? l tS „i .Vo matter what tlielr position In life, who have opportunities 
this. II at ^me , lf tl fall t0 tako advantage of those opportune 

«« s VK-.r-r2K.i5S; 

i: r5«s« tvfssss of tz 

* J |” i\y \t, S s ^ n, pi > j you' read'' thH^^ 'the'n^n'dSrectly 'engaged"/!! 

the ^ St 'nchwtriw HCTinHt Mr. Rockefeller assuming to conduct an Invest!- 
gat Ion hi to t hecau scs of industrial unrest and to suggest remedies? 

Mr. Kino. No ; 1 <lkI ’ u rwMl tlu > testimony of the wll nesses who do- 
Chttlrmu i * * . ‘ to Colorudo and attend to the demands of the 

“ working in his own industry than to conduct any World-Wide investiga- 
ti,.ii generally iuto the „ u( . t upon ti, at myself and go to Colorado 

, ,p‘ ierv l ine that those men say should he done then those same gen- 

to do the \cry t g .. . , re ^ some ulterior motive, something 

" B u , r “ aml' wrong'ahout ft When Hind a man who hikes the position 
that no matter what another mun does— whether an action of his Is ' thus or 

Sa«wr«-»ja;: 

“AStSS ....I C..l.r..l„ l..r ... «pr~ 

purpose of doing something for the industry of tlie Colorado *uel & Iron *>. 
w ith respect to these workers? 

Chairman Jv^h" £"T.« ">ake ^ l"*- 

feHer'or'the oflicers of tlmColoriuh) Kuel A Iron Co. will, respect to that par- 

**' Tl'rVt'T" 'no”l was going >.. make a report. I am certainly going 

ms&s “V 

fener'm ^“attlSrte toiarfl Mm ndl M>e° jusfwhat it is toward 

auv other mam I shill try to influence him all I can, toward doing what he 
e«n do and is willing to do to improve conditions in the industrial world. 

Chairman^ Walsh Please outline for this commission the policies which 
you conSr simuM he put into effect in Colorado in the Industry of the <*,!«- 

^Mr.^iRo. No n M?.' ? Chairman. I have said I do not desire to discuss the 
Colorudo situation. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do yon believe from your investigation in Colorado that 
a condition of industrial freedom existed in Colorado in 1913 prior to this 
strike? 

Mr. Kino. As to that I would say that the impression I gathered while I was 
in Colorado was that the people in that State were mostly desirous that 
bygones should be bygones and that men should work together construc- 
tively to build up Colorado rather than to perpetuate a memory of the strife 
that has been going on there. I should like for one to believe that to be 
the sentiment of the people of Colorado, and not in any way do I wish to 
antagonize that sentiment. 

Chairman Walsh. That a class of people now expressed that in Colorado 

Mr. King. 1 am speaking now of the sense of a community, as a man guthers 
it who has been in the community for a couple of months. 

Chairman Walsh. In studying the history of Colorado, did you study the 
strike of 1903 and 1904 in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s industry? 

Mr. King. 1 have a great deal of information on that subject. 

Chairman Walsii. And you knew from the records there that the constitu- 
tional rights of a great number of miners were invaded, and were put into 
what were culled bull pens and driven out of the State without process of 
law? 

Mr. King. I don’t believe it would be possible to conceive a condition being 
worse than in Colorado in the past. 

Chairman Wai.su. Then do 3011 belioNo that bygones should be left bygones 
when these men were thrown out on the prairie and nothing said about it, 
when a similar struggle arose 10 years thereat ter, or do you believe that the 
conditions should be studied, the conditions of the men should be studied, 
the hearts of the men that controlled the situation should be studied and placed 
under the microscope, as it wore, and studied better, and in that way get a 
peace that is based upon Justice and an enduring one? 

Mr. King. That last phrase expresses my sentiment exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Wo must have the facts. 

Mr. King. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami the people must have the facts. 

Mr. King. Who do you mean by the people? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, there are a great crowd of them here — the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. Well, do you mean that everyone in the United States 
wants to know exactly? 

Chairman Walsh. If it is possible to get it Into everyone’s mind. 

Mr. King. That otherwise it Is impossible to remedy the situation? 

Chairman Walsh. No, but they must know, in order to get behind it— the one 
most powerful public opinion that it is possible to get — so that these deplorable 
com lit ions will never occur again. 

Mr. King. I hope they will never occur again. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that not the way to do it— to put it into the minds of 
the people — before the people? 

Mr. King. 1 do not know that that is the way to do it, and I don’t know that 
you honestly think It is. The way to do it is to get hold of the forces controlling 
the situation, and if they are wrong, to remedy it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any force in the American people 

Mr. King. We are playing in words. 

Chairman Walsii. No; 1 am uot. Is there any force to control the Rockefeller 
interests in Colorado to do the right thing If they are not doing the right thing, 
except the ordinary people in America? 

Mr. King. If you are shaking of the immediate force and immediate influ- 
ence, I think that the conscience of young Mr. John 1 >. Rockefeller, Jr., is more 
powerful on that, and will effect social justice in Colorado quicker than any 
other single force that you could bring to bear. 1 think he realizes there is a 
great work to do there, and he intends to have it done. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that the will and conscience of Mr. Rockefeller 
in bringing proper conditions and enduring conditions in Colorado is more pow- 
erful than the will am! conscience of all the balance of the people of the United 
States directed in that field? 

Mr. Kino. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t put it that way at alL I am speaking 
now’ of the particular question of the conditions in Colorado at the present time. 
You asked me what factors could do the most In Colorado. 
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Chairman Walsh. Partlon me; I didn’t ask you tfiat. I asked you if it was 
not necessary for all of the people of the country to get a knowledge of what 
was taking place and had taken place in 1903 and 1904 and in 1913, right down 
to the present time? _ . , _ . 

Mr. Kino. I don’t think if every man in the United States knew what took 
place in 1903 that that would be a factor to influence the present situation one 
way or the other if you had not along with it the will and intention on the part 
of the man that has great influence and i»ower there. 

Chairman Walsh. That is Mr. Rockefeller 

Mr. Kino (continuing). To use his influence in that direction. 

Chairman Walsh. That is Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If the heart and will of the whole country was at work 
toward bringing decent and just conditions In Colorado 

Mr. Kino. That Is a different question. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, put It yourself— put it any way you want to. 

Mr. King. I assume that the puri>oso of the commission is to get the truth, 
not to distort or pervert evidence that is given. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please answer my question? There is nothing 
that you can say that is going to irritate me. 

Mr. Kino. We are talking to-day to the American people, and it can not be 
made too plain that we are, and I don’t intend to allow you to distort or pervert 
anything that I may say. 

Chairman Walsh. And I don’t care how insulting your attitude may he to- 
ward me; I am going to pursue the sumo course that l did in my examination 
of your employer, Mr. John 1>. Rockefeller, jr. 1 am going to Insist on your 
answers. You have given your opinion of me here, but I have not given my 
opinion of you. 

Mr. Kino. I have no doubt you will do it. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Indeed. 1 will. Rut I would like to have you answer my 
questions without any further comment. If you will, with regard to how I am 
doing my work or jiersonal characteristics. They have nothing to do with 
it. You started to explain the power that might come from Mr. Rockefeller 
as compared with the power that might come from the people. 

Mr. Kino. As a commissioner, on a work appointed by the Government, the 
way you put questions is entitled to consideration, and when you say to me 
that I am speaking as an employee of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, I say to you 
jmw you are not shaking the truth. 

Chairman Walsh. I said I was going to treat you In the same way I 
treated Mr. John I). Rockefeller, jr. 

Mr. King. He is not my employer. 

Chairman Walsh. lie is a director in the Rockefeller Foundation that em- 
ploys you. 

Mr. Kino. You as chairman should he more careful In the way you state 
relations. If you want other people to he exact start that way yourself. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am going to treat you just the same as 1 treated Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., who is a director in the Rockefeller Foundation, he 
being one of the directors who controls the funds contributed by his father, 
John D. Rockefeller, sr., out of which you are being paid a compensation for 
whatever work you are doing. 

Mr. King. The Rockefeller Foundation is a trust foundation; the money in 
that foundation has been set apart beyond Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.’s or Mr. Rocke- 
feller, sr.’s, control. On the hoard of that foundation are men of the highest 
standing in this country, and it is a tru^t, and my relationship is to that trust, 
as a nmn who has been asked to do a particular work under It. There is 
nothing to be gained In the interest of the workers, or in the interest of anyone 
else, by seeking to convey impressions other than what are absolutely true or 
right. 

Chairman Walsh. I agree with you in that. Now, if you will answer my 
question. I understood you to say— I will put It again— that If the hearts and 
wills of the entire population of America were concentrated upon the desire to 
establish just relationships in Colorado between the employees of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and that corporation that the result thus desired could not be 
obtained unless It had the heart and will of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with it. 
Do I state that correctly? 

Mr. King. You want to know If It could be done without that? 
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Chairman Walsh. Is thht your statement? 

Mr. Kim. No, sir; certainly, It was not 

Chairman Walsh. Then tell me what your statement was with respect to 
the necessity of having Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr/s, will and conscience, 
with all the rest of the people, before proper results could be obtained? 

Mr. Kino. This Is a practical world, Mr. Chairman, and we are trying to 
get practical results. If the heart and conscience and interest of every citizen 
of the United States could be directed to that Colorado situation, certainly 
there would be no need for any other force to be exerted. But It will be a long 
time, and you and I are going to pass off the scene before thut time comes 

Chairman Wai.sii. Before what time comes? 

Mr. Kino. Before the heart and Interest and conscience of every citizen is 
directed on Colorado, so that these questions that you ask I must feel it is a 
waste of lime to discuss them, because we are discussing absurdities. 

Chairman Walsh. Say a majority of the people, then. 

Mr. Kino. What my statement came to is this, if I wanted to improve condi- 
tions In Colorado to-morrow, and was looking for a force to do it, I would go 
after Mr. John I). Rockefeller, Jr., and I would say if he would put his energy 
and time into that situation, and get men to put their time and energy into it, 
and let ids support and purpose he known, that more will come about in Colo- 
rado than In a number of years spent in efforts trying to focus opinion on the 
conditions that took place in 1003. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 003 and 1004 and 1013 and 1014. That is your belief, 
that it could come from Mr. Rockefeller more readily than any other force? 

Mr. Kino. I think at the moment that he is a very strong factor. But mark 
you this, I would lie entirely wrong if I assumed that he could do it, or go be- 
yond his own company. In the company that he is interested In he can do a 
very great good. There are industrial conditions in Colorado outside of that 
company altogether, and what I would like to see, and expect to see, is the 
co<>i»eratlon of public opinion and Mr. Rockefeller on conditions in Colorado — 
an example set by Mr. Rockefeller which will b<‘ so marked that every other 
concern will have to follow it. I don’t think there is any antagonism of inn ‘os- 
sify between the two. I don’t think it is helpful to industrial conditions to try 
to raise a gulf between them. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 have two questions I want to ask you on that. You 
heard Mr. Bowers testify that they were powerful enough out there to make 
I lie companies quit cheating the miners? 

Mr. Ktn«. I don’t know that he said that. 

Chairman Walsh. He said that they made them quit. 

Mr. Kinu. He said that the miners were cheated. I don’t know that he 
said they were successful. 

Chairman Walsh. We won’t talk about that. Another suggestion was 
made — you heard Mr. John I>. Rockefeller, Jr., explain a statement made in a 
letter of Mr. Bowers to the effect that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. fixed the 
prices and conditions for miners — that is, took the lead in fixing the prices and 
conditions of mining in Colorado, and that larger companies easily followed 
them. You heard that, did you? 

Mr. Kinu. With this explanation, as T remember it, by Mr. Bowers, thut he 
meant by fixing price, the prices of mining and wages paid for mining. 

Chairman Walsh. But that was Mr. Rockefeller who testified to that, not 
Mr. Bowers. Mr. Rockefeller was testifying about Mr. Bowers's letter, and he 
said that that reference meant that they easily led. 

Mr. King. I don’t remember that Mr. Bowers touched on that question. 

Chairman Walsh. I say that he did not ; that Mr. Rockefeller was the only 
one that testified about it here. That is a fact, is it, that they easily lend In 
fixing the prices? 

Mr. King. I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. And if they did, your last answer would not apply. If 
they can lead a larger one, they can bring about the results. 

Mr. King, I think their example would he very powerful. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ns to the necessity of having something for Mr. 
Rockefeller In bringing about just conditions as distinguished possibly from 
W’hat might lie brought about by popular opinion, you are aware, of course, 
when a sufficient number of people in this country get of one mind, they can 
take over the mines and run them themselves? 
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Mr. Kino. I don’t see the necessity of drawing that distinction. Mr. Rocke- 
feller Is not desirous of opposing public opinion ; I think he is distinctly anxious 
to fall in line with it. 

Chairman Walsh. But you stated, as I understand it, the way this line of 
questioning began was, that you did not give accord to the proposition that 
these facts that you were developing ought to he laid out and given to the 
American people, all of them ; all of the facts. 

Mr. Kino. Our discussion had reference to what could he accomplished within 
a certain time, practical men dealing with practical questions; nothing more 
than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that the miners in Colorado were justi- 
fied In demanding a recognition of their national union? 

Mr. King. I have already said I don’t care to discuss the merits of that 
strike one way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the testimony of Mr. Bowers to the effect that 
certain companies were cheating their miners in their weights. Would you 
consider that a just grievance on the part of the miners, and a justification for 
their demands that the mine owners treat with them collectively through their 
national union? 

Mr, King. You run it along a long way. I certainly would regard it a very 
strong grievance, and one that ought to l>e remedied immediately. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is it strong enough to demand recognition of their national 
union so they could force them to weigh the coal right, or if the company did 
not do it 

Mr. Kino. I want this to be understood, I am not saving they would not he 
perfectly right in asking for it to he done through the organization, hut to 
answer your question specifically, I would say, certainly; if they could not have 
that grievance adjusted in any other way, they would be more than Justified. 

Chairman Walsh. In seeking recognition by their national union? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they would he the ones 1o pass on whether they were 
being cheated or not — that is, the miners? 

Mr, King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if they honestly and fairly thought they wore being 
cheated, then they would he justified in demanding that the company should 
deal collectively with them through their national union? 

Mr. King. No, sir ; that does not necessarily follow'. They would he justi- 
fied in going to the company and saying, we want this remedied at once, and 
if the companies did not accede to their demands, they would lie Justified in 
bringing all the pressure they could to bear on the company to have that done, 
and they would certainly be justified, if they thought it was necessary to go 
that far, In using not only the influence of their own national organization, 
but all of the force in the community to get the result. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that the national officers were Justified 
in asking for an interview with the company officials? 

Mr. King. Certainly, I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that such an interview should properly 
have been grunted? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you agree with Senator Patterson that that interview 
having been denied, although it should have been granted, then that the 
things that happened after that should lie borne on the shoulders of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I don’t agree with him there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you agree with Mr. Bowers in this letter, that if that 
interview' had been granted, that would have been the end of the strike? 

Do you believe that from the study you have made? 

Mr. King. I can not say that It would have, and I could not say that it 
would not. 

Chairman Walsh. Whal is your opinion as a jierson that has studied these 
labor matters as an expert? 

Mr. Kino. I will express my opinion In this way; if there had been In the 
State of Colorado a law that would have compelled the employers to meet any 
group of men in regard to their grievances before the men were forced to take 
the initiative of throwing down their tools and going out on a strike, I believe 
the grievances under which those men were suffering at the time would liave 
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been more fully gone into and they would have been able to get a degree of 
redrew* which they have not been able to get, as the result of the strike, and 
the strike would not have been necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read Mr. Bowers’s letter to Mr. Heydt, secre- 
tary of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., which Mr. Rockefeller testified he had 
read, with reference to conditions existing In southern Colorado In 1907, and 
prior thereto? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I have not read any letter from Mr. Bowers to Mr. Heydt. 

Chairman Walhii. I believe you stated a part of your investigation included 
a study of l he history of conditions leading up to 1913? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W\lsh. And going back to 1904? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this letter is as follows [reading 1 : 


May 13, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Heydt: Yours of the lOtli, inclosing a letter of Mr. Frank S. 
Hoag, of the Pueblo Star-Journal, Is at hand. 

•While I know nothing about the paper referred to as a business proposi- 
tion, I think it would he undesirable for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to 
have Mr. Rockefeller interested in a newspaper at this time, in a financial 
or any other way. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for many years were accused of being the 
political dictator of southern Colorado, and in fact were a mighty power in the 
entire State. When I came here it was said that the C. F. & 1. Co. voted every 
man and woman in their employ without any regard to their being naturalized 
or not; and even their mules, it used to he remarked, were registered if they 
were fortunate enough to possess names. Anyhow, a political department was 
maintained at a heavy expense. I had before me the contributions of the 
C. F. & I. Co. for the campaign of 1904, amounting to $80,050, paid out personally 
by President Hearne. Ail the vouchers and checks I have examined personally, 
all of which were payable to Albert A. Miller, upon which he drew the cur- 
rency and, it is said, handed the money over to Mr, llearne, who paid it out. 
So far as I can discover, not one particle of good was accomplished for the com- 
pany; hut Mr. Hearne was an aspirant for the position of United States Sena- 
tor and devoted a vast amount of time and money with this end in view, I 
have no doubt. 

The company became notorious In many sections for their support of the 
liquor interests. They established saloons everywhere they possibly could. 
This department was managed by one John Kohler, a brother of the one-time 
president of the company, who died about the time I came here, a victim of 
his own Intemperate habits. A sheriff elected by the votes of the O. F. & I. 
Co. employees, and who has been kept in office n great many years, established 
himself or became a partner In 10 liquor stores in our coal mines. To clean 
up the saloons and with them the gambling hells and houses of prostitution, 
lias been one of the tilings that Mr. Welborn and I have devoted an enormous 
amount of time to during the past five years. The decent newspaper^ ever- 
lastingly lampooned the O. F. & I. Co. at every election, ami I am forced to say 
the company merited, from a moral standpoint, every shot that was fired into 
their camp. 

Since I came hero not a nickel has been paid to any politician or political 
party. We have fought the saloons with all the power we possess. We have 
forbidden any politician from going into our camps, and every subordinate 
official connected with the company has been forbidden to influence our men to 
vote for any particlar candidate. We have not lobbied in the legislature, 
hut have gone directly to the governor and other able men and have demanded 
fair treatment. 

We have secured the past winter a mining law almost entirely written by our 
own superintendent, E. H. Weltzel. with four other men appointed by the Senate 
committee, including representatives of labor, a capable engineer, and two 
representatives of the operators. It Is just and fair to nil concerned and meets 
every requirement of the labor organizations, excepting that there are no 
special privileges granted to labor unions. 

We have now reached the point where we have the respect of the prominent 
men ns well as the common laborers of Colorado, because of our fair treatment 
and continual efforts to improve the conditions of mining. Even the old-time 
bitter political enemies of the company now say they have not one word of 
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criticism to offer against the company from a political standpoint The news- 
papers, for the most part, are courteous, and it is not often we see an article 
upbraiding our company or Its employees. 

If you should become financially interested In the newspaper referred to, the 
0. F. & I. Co. would be Immediately accused by the other newspapers of Pueblo 
and of the southern counties of the State as having taken a new tack in the 
control of politics, and we would be upbraided just the same as if we were 
backing the paper, because It is well known that the Rockefeller Interests are 
managing the affairs of the 0. F. & I. Co. Therefore, I think it would be a very 
serious matter to the company if you should take any Interest iu Mr. Hoag’s 
enterprise. 

I think I have never written a letter along this line, and I am doing so now 
for your files. 

Yours, very truly. 

L. M. Rowers. 


Now, assuming that that was all true at the time Mr. Rowers came there in 
1907 — this was written May 13, 1913 — now, assuming that all that Is true and 
following It up by the further assumption that the sheriff elected by the votes 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s employees was still the sheriff at the time 
this letter was written and at the time the strike of the men was had; assume 
that 90 men consecutively had been killed, many of them by the a llegel negli- 
gence of the company; that this sheriff selected the coroner’s jury; and that 
even dead men were found to be at fault themselves; assume that In that 
(vanity for 23 years there had been no verdict against the company in personal- 
injury cases or for the death of au employee by negligence; assuming that 
when men hud their limbs crushed so that they lost legs or arms or lost their 
lives that the amounts paid in settlement by the company ranged between $100 
and $900, the highest being $900, and perhaps but $100 or $200 to some, that they 
averaged about $300 for lives and limbs; assume that there was still a connec- 
tion between the company and this sheriff through the liquor business right 
down to this time In this wise; that he sold liquor to the liquor dealers that 
were at the company’s camps; that the companies either adopted a method of 
this kind, that they charged a rental based on a per cuplta of the employees for 
liquor privileges; that was the Victor-Americnn Fuel Co. and not the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., but the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was connected with It 
to the extent that they charged large sums for rental of their buildings; assume 
also — and for the purpose of this question I will leave the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. out — that some of the companies made 11 a practice to cheat their 
men on weights. Now, after hearing this letter and hearing the assumptions 
that have been made — and I have tried to take the uneontradieted ones — 
would jou say the miners were justified in using every lawful means at that 
time to free themselves from such conditions? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know now from your investigation and from 
your research whether or not they had any organization to look to that could 
give them the moral and financial support that the United Mine Workers of 
America eoukl give them? 

Mr. Kino. Well. I would rather not discuss the Colorado situation, Mr. 
Chairman, but I do not want to evade your question. I think they could liuvo 
received more financial support from the United Mine Workers of America 
than anything they had within themselves; certainly. 

Chairman W visit. And was It not, therefore, u sensible and just demand 
that these men should want to relieve themselves of these conditions by dealing 
with the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Kino. I think they wore fully Justified In presenting the demand on 
any grounds they cared to present It on, and I should think they would be 
justified in presenting Ihe point of view you have just given. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, In regard to the deportation of men 
during the Colorado strike of 1904? 

Mr. Kino. I have not read it yet, but I have It nobnl among the documents 
I intend to read. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated you had information generally of 
what took place In that strike of 1904? 

Mr. Kino. I have some Information. 
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Chairman W.u.sn. I>o you consider that those men who were driven from 
the State were justified In taking up arms to resist such an invasion of their 
constitutional rights? 

Mr. Kino. I do not believe that usurpation of rights should be tolerated for 
one moment, no matter who is responsible for it. I feel pretty strongly that 
the best way to prevent a recurrence Is not always to resort to unlawful acts — 
to resort to what might be construed ns unlawful acts. I do not like the idea 
of trying to take the law Into one’s own hands, so to speak, although there 
may be times when it Is pretty difficult to keep from doing it. I would not 
for a second, however, justify deportation. 

Chairman Walsh. When those men were being deported violently and with- 
out regard for the constitution and without regard for their rights as citizens 
and without regard to their property rights, illegally ; in other words, would you 
consider they were justified in taking up arms to resist that violence? 

Mr. KrNG. I would have gone about it, I think, In a different way if T had 
been their adviser in the matter, or if it was in my own case I would not 
have tried to resist with arms; I do not think T would have shouldered a 
musket In that way. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you have done? 

Mr. Kino. I would have brought up the matter In every public assembly in 
the United States, and I would have sought to bring to hear this public 
opinion you speak of on a condition that was wholly wrong. 

Chairman Wvlhtt. If you wore one of the men? 

Mr. Kino. If I had been one Interested In that particular situation — toward 
improving It 

Chairman Walsh. Tf you were one of the minors and a man came to you 
armed with a club and just undertook to drive you across the lines. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To another State line. 

Mr. Ktno. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And you were weak and you were not fed on the way? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Wu.sn. And you were struck with a club on the way over. 

Mr. Ktno. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That you wore driven on over, and when you got to the 
place ho was willing to let you go then you would begin agitation In all 
public* assemblages ratber than resist the man with a club ? 

Mr. Kino. I would want everyone to know of the injustice in order to help 
arouse the resentment of the people against the injustice. 

Chairman Walsh. Tf you were only one man under those circumstances, 
what would you do If you were a laborer? This was in Utah, hut they did 
not drive them all the way? 

Mr. Kino. I would hide my time and try to prevent further injustice In the 
future. If T was weak. I would not try to fight hack with a club. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were not weak, hut strong muscled and had access 
to arms, and if the constitution of the State allowed you to hear arms, would 
you fight hack or let them drive you that way and then depend on an agitation 
afterwards? 

Mr. Kino. I think, if I were the type of man von describe now, I would test 
the strength of my muscles. 

Chairman Waikh. And your weapons, if you had weapons? 

Mr. Kino. And the law of the. State allowed me to carry them, I would be 
sorely tempted to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. You would do it, would you not? 

Mr. Kino. T will not say that, hut I might do it. Taking at the question 
particularly ns to what would be most In the Interests of ultimate justice, I 
would say I would be much wiser if, for the moment, I could bear with the 
condition and then make an effort to make the whole condition known, so that 
a recurrence of It would be impossible for myself or other men. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew, did you not, that Mr. Bowers was in favor of 
driving agitators out of the State? 

Mr. Kino. 1 did not know that thing. 

Chairman Walsh. You read his letter here? 

Mr. Kino. I heard what you read here. 

Chairman Walsh. “We hope to be able to drive these agitators from the 
State.” 

Mr. Kino. I guess that would express his Idea. 
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Chairman Walsh. What would M your opinion of the method you would 
pursue, after you got loose from this man that drove you from Utah, If you came 
hack and started this agitation and would not allow It and drove you out again? 

Mr. King. I would come back again. 

Chairman Walsh. You would keep on coming hack? 

Mr. King. I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon whom do you consider that the responsibility for 
labor conditions in any given industry, under our present system, must rest in 
the final analysis? 

Mr. King. Well, there are a great many points that would have to he consid- 
ered there. For example, industrial conditions are dependent in part upon 
geographical conditions; they are dependent in part upon social conditions; 
and they are dependent ir. part upon the stage of industrial development. They 
are also dependent upon the amount of capital available for investment, and the 
men controlling that capital, and what they are prepared to do with it. I do 
not think one could definitely lay down one single circumstance that could 
account for the responsibility in toto; it Is a distributed responsibility, I think. 

Chuirnuin Walsh. Who was responsible for the conditions in Colorado? 

Mr. King. I could not and would not attempt to fix the responsibility. The 
conditions in Colorado, Mr. rhairman, in my mind — in attempting to fix the re- 
sponsibility a great many things must be considered. The whole question of 
the way in which government has been curried on ; the different features per- 
taining to the administration of justice; the matters that relate to legislation; 
all of these factors; these circumstances are factors that help to account for the 
present responsibility. I think you can not to-day say that any one particular 
person or group are responsible for conditions; the whole community, to some 
exlent, must share that responsibility. If there had been an appreciation of 
citizenship oil the part of all of the citizens of Colorado, this trouble could not 
have assumed the proportion ft did. And in fixing responsibility you have to 
take the past Into consideration. Just here, in answer to a question, when I 
said T could not imagine conditions worse than In Colorado, I meant the early 
conditions and not as they are to-day, and I wish the reporter to make a note 
of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Mention the time specifically you mean. 

Mr. King. We were speaking of conditions of 1913. in the enrly port, and I 
am speaking of the opinions I formed from the enrly conditions in Colorado. 

Chairman Waish. You did not mean the conditions leading up to the strike 
in 1912 and 1913? 

Mr. King. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What about those conditions; were Ihosc bad? 

Mr Ktng. I think in many particulars they were. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask the s|>ecifie question: Outside of the question of 
the Invasion of the constitutional rights of the workers — that is, their deporta- 
tion — weren't conditions worse in the last strike than in the strike of 1904? 

Mr. King. I do not know enough of the strike of 1904 to make comparisons; 

I could not speak with knowledge. 

Chairman Wat,rh. Whom, In your opinion, was responsible for the condition 
of affairs In the Industry of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. leading up to the 
Btrlke? 

Mr. King. Well, I do not know that I would fix the responsibility on any one 
person. There are a great many circumstances that account for conditions in 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. being what they are. 

Chairman Walsh. You said yesterday that in drn fling the original plan for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. you were limited In certain respects through the 
attitude of the Colorado officials. What were the limitations? 

Mr. King. I was limited in regard to tin* situation In this way; the position 
was this. The strike was actually on at the time, and the question, as it was 
stated to me, was a question of the recognition of the union. Tt was assumed 
at the time I had this interview that that strike might run on for a number of 
years; It was not thought the strike was going to end immediately, and the 
question put up to me was, How can men working In an Industry at the present 
time and felling that they had not proper representation get that representa- 
tion In the light of circumstances as they are at the present time in Colorado? 

In other words, Mr. Rockefeller — and T think the statement he has given the 
commission will show It — was trying method after method to make suggestions 
to the officials out In Colorado that would tend to improve the conditions out 
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there, and they said, “ Wait until the strike Is over and we will take this up,” 
and Mr. Rockefeller did not Intend to wait until the strike was over. 

Chairman Walsh. That was stated in correspondence? 

Mr. King. I think It was the general tenor of the correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Produced before this commission? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They said to wait until after the strike? 

Mr. Kino. I gather their answer was to wait until this strike was over. 

Now, the limitations that I had to consider were these limitations, both in 
the length of time the strike was running, and that this was a plan to be put 
in operation notwithstanding the strike was on, and the operators had taken a 
definite stand toward the question of recognition. 

Chairman Walhii. If you had been free of such limitations what recom- 
mendations would you have made? 

Mr. Kino. I can not say at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. In your testimony yesterday, you referred to a paragraph 
in your letter of August 6, 1014, which you stated had been incorrectly reported; 
which paragraph was that? 

Mr. Kino. Which was that? 

Chairman Wai.mii. The letter of August 6, 1014. 

Mr. King. It was the general use that was made of that letter. 

Chairman Walsii. Have yon the letter here? 

Mr. King. Yes; here it is. [Witness hands letter in question to Chairman 
Walsh. 1 

Chairman Walsh. If I got your answer correctly, it was that a paragraph 
In Unit letter had been incorrectly quoted? 

Mr. King, It was not merely that letter, Mr. Chairman, but it was t lie exami- 
nation wherever it touched myself in particular I had reference to. 

Chairman Walsti. Rut you referred yesterday to the testimony of a witness 
respecting a certain paragraph in your letter as having been incorrectly inter- 
preted. Which paragraph was that? 

Mr. King. Did I confine It to the letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. King. Because, If I did, I should have made it broader than that and 
should have stated that the testimony with reference, for example, to the legis- 
lation that I had introduced and the nature of it and the service I had rendered 
tp labor through that legislation — that is part of the thing I had In mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the letter there? 

Mr. King. Yes; I have it here. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this the paragraph you referred to upon yesterday: 

“It may he, however, that organized labor in the United States will realize 
the opportunities and handicaps likely to come to certain industries through 
the changed conditions of Europe, and will be prepared to cease hostilities 
where Industrial strife at present exists, in order that on the one hand labor 
may reap with capital a fuller measure of the harvest or, In industries that 
may be differently affected, protect itself against consequences that are certain 
to arise. I fear that the view likely to be taken h.v some of the leaders may, 
at the outset, he the shortsighted one of endeavoring to persuade their followers 
that the opportunities which may come to Amerlcnl capital through the crippled 
conditions of industries elsewhere will induce a recognition which under less 
favorable circumstances might not be granted. This is almost certain to be 
the immediate etTect, and I think you are wise, therefore, In dismissing alto- 
gether from your mind (lie possibility of the United Mine Workers calling off 
the present strike, even if under any circumstances short of recognition they 
would likely so to do. It will not be very long, however, before the inevitable 
effects of the Eunq>ean war on American labor conditions are certain to make 
themselves felt, both because of the scarcity of capital available for investment, 
and the crippled condition of Industry on the other side, and once (his becomes 
apparent, the unions will have to revise considerably some of their present 
policies. 

“Having regard to the more cordial relations between labor and capital 
which, It Is hoped, the foundation may be able to effect, it would be fortunate, 
indeed, if you could, out of the changed conditions which this European war is 
certain to produce, find a means of restoring industrial peace in the United 
States In Industries such as coal and fuel where there Is a certainty of a direct 
bearing. It may be that among those who are embarrassing the situation in 
Colorado, there are many foreigners who may feel compelled to return to 
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Burope, and that may prove an Immediate factor of Importance. Looking at 
the ultimate, rather than the immediate effect, there is, speaking generally, 
going to be a large amount of unemployment as a consequence of this war, and, 
once the war is over, thousands of men and their families in the Old World 
are going to seek future employment In the New World. In certain industries 
It Is going to be easy for employers to find all the labor they desire, and unions 
will be confronted with a new problem. Recognition simply for the sake of 
recognition, is going to be seen to be less pressing as an immediate end, than 
that of maintaining standards already existing, and unions may rigidly come 
to regard as their friends and allies companies and corporations large enough 
and fair enough to desire to maintain these standards of their own accord. 
For the unions to take a different view will certainly mean to lose the sub* 
stance of fair conditions while wasting resources in fighting for the shadow of 
recognition. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible avenue of approach toward 
restoring normal conditions in Colorado.” 

What did you mean by “ the shadow of recognition ”? 

Mr. Kino. I am greatly obliged to you for reading the entire paragraph. If 
these paragraphs had been read in that way In New York, I would not have 
had a word of exception to take to the use that was made of tilts letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it one of the paragraphs which you said was misin- 
terpreted? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Which one? 

Mr. Kino. It is not the particular paragraph; it is the use that was made 
of a certain construction which was put upon certain sentences. 

Chairman Walsh. Ry witnesses in New York? 

Mr. Kino. To he perfectly frank, by yourself. 

Chairman Walsh, Ry the way 1 read that to the witness in New York? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then it was not the witness, but It was the part of the 
letter that I read to the witness. 

Mr. Kino. I think, perhaps, I unduly condemned the witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Then read me the part of the letter I read there. 

Mr. King. Let me explain. If you will look over the questions that were 
asked at that time you will s^ that an effort was made to have it appear that 
I had been trying to show Mr. Rockefeller how lie could defeat labor unions 
and such like. This letter is a reply to a letter from Mr. Rockefeller to mei| 
In which letter Mr. Rockefeller said 

Chairman Walsh. Have you that letter there? 

Mr. King. No ; I haven’t it. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been introduced in our record? 

Mr. King. I think so; yes. In that letter Mr. Rockefeller said he thought 
the strike would run on indefinitely — that is as I remember it— lie said there 
are only two ways in which it will appear that industrial peuce will be restored 
in Colorado. One is giving up the strike for recognition by the United Mine 
Workers of America; the other is by the establishment of some machinery which 
will secure ready means of redress of grievances within the company itself. 

I was replying to that. 

The first statement In* made about the strike probably running on a long 
time I thought was right. I did uot think the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica would call off the strike for recognition as soon as they did. I do not be- 
lieve they would have called It off if they had not been restricted in their 
finances, 

I have a very strong feeling — I may he wrong in this — that labor makes a 
mistake sometimes in these long strikes for union recognition. There had Im*cii 
at that time a strike pending in northern Colorado for some four years for 
recognition. I think, if emphasis were laid upon conditions and injustice that 
labor is trying to remedy, rather than upon that abstract term “ union recog- 
nition,” the unions would receive more support, and understanding support, 
from the general public than they sometimes do. I think to carry on a fight 
for four or five years simply on the question of recognition, and leave the actual 
conditions out of account altogether, Is losing the substance while you are 
chasing the shadow. What I mean to say Is this; Unions need every cent they 
can get for the work they are trying to do. For laboring men out in the West 
to be using up their resources in fighting for recognition — the United Mine 
Workers have had within the last two years several strikes on the question of 
recognition, which have cost them a good deal in the way of finances. When 
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this war came on In Europe, by the way, that is a circumstance that accounts 
for that reference — the war had Just started a day or two before and I had 
it in mind in speaking of this. My feeling was that for the unions to go ahead 
and use their funds to fight for recognition in Colorado, or anywhere else, was 
simply a throwing away of the thing they needed to back them in the kind of 
a situation with which they will be face to face when this war is over. Labor 
will have a hard time In America, as elsewhere, between two things — between 
the competition of European labor and the competition of labor In the Orient. 
My feeling Is that true unionism is not an end in itself; it is a means to an 
end. It is a means of obtaining and Improving standards for the working 
classes. 

I was expressing an opinion there as to in what way trade-unionism, in my 
opinion, could best curry out what was the real objective of its aim. My feel- 
ing is, and I think it is shared by some men of the United Mine Workers — in 
fact, I will go so far ns to say that an officer, a very prominent officer, of the 
United Mine Workers told me himself 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who was that? 

Mr. King. I will not disclose it, but I will state that he was a very promi- 
nent officer. lie told me that he thought it was a great mistake to have this 
long fight for recognition; that they had made a mistake in carrying on that 
part of It. lie was not saying he did not think they lmd a perfectly good 
cause, but I think he felt if they had concentrated on the grievances they had 
out there and said, “These are the tilings we want changed, and if you do not 
change them we will keep these men out until they are changed,” instead of 
fighting on that one word “recognition.” conditions and results might have 
been achieved sooner. That is what I mean by labor having to revise some of 
Its politics. If labor is going to tight simply for recognition, it may be that 
while that fight goes on the capitalists will take their capital and invest it 
elsewhere. They may be chasing a shadow and losing the substance. 

I am looking now — I may be wrong, and it is quite probable that a great 
many labor men will think I am wrong, and I will admit that their point of 
view Is entitled to just ns much consideration. I should think probably more 
consideration In speaking upon the matters that pertain to themselves; but 
when speaking of policy my feeling is, and I had that Idea of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
in my mind when I wrote this letter — he made it plain to me that he did not 
wish to be associated with an industry that had not high standards, and what 

felt was, when this war came on, if Mr. Rockefeller can do what he has Indi- 
cate! to me It is his wish to do — raise the status and standards of labor that 
he has to do with — he is an ally of the labor-union cause, because he is helping 
to do the very tiling t lie labor union stands for, namely, a means to a particular 
end; and T should hope the day will come, and 1 think It is here now in the 
minds of n great many workers, that any man who will help to Improve the 
standard of labor, whether he does It in parliament by introducing an eight- 
hour law or whether as an employer by Insisting upon certain conditions being 
maintained In his own industry, is a true ally of trade-unionism. 

Chairman W\t.sti. You say there were several strikes brought on by the 
United Mine Workers of America merely for recognition. What were those 
strikes? 

Mr. Ktng. I have not any exnotly in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. What States were they In? 

Mr. Kino. I have not any exactly in mind at t lie moment. 

Chairman Walsh. What strikes were you referring to when you said they 
had had several strikes merely for union recognition? 

Mr. Kino. I have in mind particularly the strikes taking place in Canada in 
the last 8 or 10 years. They spent a great deal of time 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Name any of the United States of America. 

Mr. Ktno. I did not have any in mind when I spoke at the moment. There 
were strikes in Nova Scotia ami in British Columbia. They ran on for months 
and months and months, and what was the result? They were beaten every 
time. To my mind there Is a wrong judgment in the nmn who brings on a 
strike and who can not pull it off successfully. I think strike leaders ought to 
be just In the position of generals in an army. If a general brings his whole 
forces into the arena and they are destroyed and swept out, the public will 
soon tell him his judgment was pretty poor. I think labor has probably a feel- 
ing of that same sort toward its leaders who precipitate them into long struggles 
which they can not successfully pull off. I do not say they are not right to 
go ahead and try to fight but you have to judge everything by its results. 
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Chairman Walsh. Let ns see about that The statement has been made be- 
fore this commission of a concrete case. First, the general statement was made 
that there was no big strike, no great strike in America that was wholly lost 
by the workingmen, and a particular Instance was given of the southwestern 
strike, the railroad strike. It distinctly and only Involved the question primarily 
of the recognition of the union. They started an organization, the Knights of 
I^abor, and they demanded of the presidents of certain railroads that they should 
meet with their committees and recognize their unions, they intending to put lu 
unions and make certain demands. The question arose as to whether or not the 
president of one of the railroads would receive a committee. It is like they did 
out in Colorado. The president refused to receive the committee. A strike was 
called. A man named Martin Irons was at the head of it. It was called the 
Irons strike. It was accompanied with all the very worst details of a strike. 
Life was lost, pro[K*rty was destroyed, neighbors were set ngaint each other, 
civil processes broken down. The fort es of the State were threatened, and many 
Injustices claimed to have come out of the situation. Afterwards the companies 
were active in prosecuting the workers that they claimed took part in the vio- 
lence, the workers claiming that the ones that took part in the violence for 
the employers were allowed to go scot fn*o — all thhose deplorable details. 

After many weeks of struggle, after the companies were tied up, covering 
thousands of miles of territory, the men were required to give in — that is, the 
strike was lost. It had to he called olT. As this witness says, at that time the 
pay, for the same hours, a switchman received was about $00 a month as 
against $120 now; tlmt that ran all through that industry; that while Martin 
Irons, as you suggest here, was destroyed — they said he would not do — and he 
was blacklisted and compelled to go into other business; but while the lenders 
of that strike did suffer, just as you suggests they might suffer in losing a 
strike, nevertheless the president of that railroad or of any of the ruilroads 
involved in it have never since that time refused to meet a committee of any 
organization that wanted to call upon them in that southwestern district — 
that is, organizations such as that organization of labor. 

In addition to tlmt the hours of labor have been lessened in many instances. 
Mechanics in many instances earn three times what they did before tlmt strike 
begun. This man testified, with that backing, that there had been none of these 
great strikes lost. 

Do you believe tlmt when a strike is compelled to be called off for lack of 
funds, and the leaders are discredited, tlmt the strike Is lost? 

Mr. King. Not necessarily; no, certainly not. * 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact further, and have not you found it. ns an 
expert, further, us has been testified here, tlmt even though the industry is not 
unionized itself that those tlmt do deal collectively with the organization make 
the standard which the unorganized Industries are compelled to follow? 

Mr. King. Your last statement I agree with very largely — that I think the 
standards would not he \shat they are to-day hut for the part organized labor 
has played. But I do not agree with the point of view tlmt was just stated, of 
anyone who says tlmt no strike was e\er lost. I think some strikes have been 
most deplorably lost and should never have taken place at all, and that no good 
has come of them, hut great harm has come of them. I think the union move- 
ment has been Impeded to a very largo extent by many foolish strikes. 

Chairman Walsh. Name the larger ones. 

Mr. King. I will name a large one, one tlmt I have personal knowledge of. 
In 1903, I think it was, an organization was formed known as the United 
Brotherhood of Ballway Employees — you spoke of a railway, and I will speak 
of a railway strike, too — on the Canadian Pacific Railway In Canada. This 
organization had its lodges from Vancouver to Montreal. It was an attempt 
to bring into the unions some labor not already organized. These men made 
demands on the Cauadlan Pacific Railway Co. for an Increase In wages. There 
was a strike on the road. It was not successful. After that strike took place 
an effort was made to close up the coal mines on Vancouver Island so the com- 
pany could not get coal to run Its trains, because the company had overcome 
the men In the fight so far as the railway was concerned. I Investigated these 
strikes myself, and what did I find? I found that the man who was the leader 
of that strike was in the pay of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Chairman Waiah. A corrupt man? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; I received — in fact, It was under royal commission, Jufet as 
this Is, and the commission had the power to compel the production ot docu- 
ments. We compelled the Canadian Pacific to produce documents in Its pos- 
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session. Among other things were a bundle of secret-service reports, and the 
secret-service man was the organizer of the United Brotherhood of Hallway 
Employees. While that inquiry was going on, the men who had belonged to 
that union brought a charter into the court room. They exhibited it draped 
with crepe, and they were asked “What is this cr£pe for?” They replied “It 
is for the murder of Brother So-and-so.” “Who was he murdered by?” “By 
the 0. I\ It.” “How is that?” “The C. P. R. knows that he organized this 
brotherhood, and they have pursued him, and the man became so distracted 
that he was taken ill and hud to go to the hospital. The brotherhood made 
some payments to his family while he was in the hospital, but he then died.” 
The G. I*. It. at the same time was paying 1dm. These facts all came out. I 
myself showed this man’s report to these very union men. I showed them in 
his own handwrltlug how he had been telling the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
the different things they were doing. When these men saw those reports they 
asked for transportation on the Canadian Pacific Railroad and went over that 
road, atul they threw the charters — I am speaking metaphorically, of course — 
literally out of the windows. The union went to pieces. 

There was u strike that was thoroughly corrupt and thoroughly bad and 
brought discredit on the unions and unionism. That strike w T as lost, and no 
good ever came of It. 

There is an Instance of where you may have a union, you may have union 
methods adopted, you may lmve the Ideals of unionism in the first place, but 
if your men are corrupt you can not get any good out of it one way or the 
other; and the unions would be the very first— the unions that respect their 
ow’n reputation — to denounce that kind of tiling. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who was the president of the C. P. R. at the time? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know who was the president, hut at that time 

Chairman Wai.sii. You said that the president bribed a man? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t say that the president bribed a man. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said he was in the pay of the president of 
the C. P. R. 

Mr. Kino. I don’t say that lie was. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the olllcer that bribed him? 

Mr. Kino. I don't say that an otllcer bribed him. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlmt was done with the officer? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know w ho lie was, hut I do say that kind of a thing wmis 


^contemptible. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he put out of the organization by the railroad officials 
or did they retain him in his position after the Government discovered it? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know what was done with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any law in the Dominion of Canada at that 
time that could reach him under prosecution? 

Mr. Kino. I think that the law is broad enough to cover that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was he prosecuted? 

Mr. Kino. I can not tell you w’lmt was done with him. 

Chairman Walsii. The officer that brought oil the whole strike, the labor 
leader that was bribed, mid it was uncovered, and there was a law on the 
statute hook plainly covering it, but still he was not prosecuted by the Gov- 


ernment ? 

Mr, King. The Government does not begin prosecutions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anybody prosecute him? 

Mr. Kino. I can not tell you. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you have any official position nt that time in Canada? 

Mr. Kino. I think 1 was deputy minister of the department of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the department of labor he the proper department 
to commence a prosecution against a man of that kind? 

Mr. King. I think it is the same there as the Department of Labor is here; 
the department does not interfere with the course of justice one way or the 
other. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a question that sounds very 
sensible to me, and I will ask It: Why, if you consider union recognition an 
unimportant abstract concession, was it so stubbornly refused by the Colorado 
coal operators? ,, _ 

Mr. Kino. I don’t say that union recognition Is not a thing worth fighting 
for at times. I say It depends on the conditions. You have to consider each 
demand in the light of conditions as they are. A union may make a fight for 
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recognition while there is a good chance of getting it, but it may take a very 
foolish course if It takes several years’ fighting for recognition with no hope 
for it. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., Tuesday, May 25, 1915, the commission 
took a recess until 2 o’clock p, m.) 

AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. You may resume the stand, please, Mr. King. 

Are you making memoranda, or keeping notes of the interviews you are 
having In Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. Poes that affect the matters this commission is Inquiring into, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. I think so. 

Mr. Kino. In what way? 

Chairman Walsh. I do not care to answer, and if you do not eare to answer, 
say so. Are you keeping notes of the data you are getting in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. I have no objection to making answer, but I do object to answer- 
ing questions that have no bearing on the questions tlds commission is inquiring 
into. 

Chairman Walsh. I will allow you to be the Judge of that, and if you do 
not care to answer, you need not. 

Mr. Kino. I am making notes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you keep them? 

Mr. Kino. I nrn not going any further in my answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Think again, anti maybe you will go further. 

Mr. Kino. No: I won’t. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they in charge of anyone else, or in your possession? 

Mr. King. That is my affair, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they kept in New York or Washington, or at your 
home? 

Mr. King. They are not kept either in New York, Colorado, or at my home 
at this moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Tn Washington? 

Mr. King. I have nothing further to say. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a State secret? ^ 

Mr. King. Yes ; u State secret. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For my Information, Mr. King, as well as for the 
information of the commission. I want to find out just how and where you stand 
in labor matters; do you stand with organized lubor, right or wrong? 

Mr. King. Right or wrong? 

Commissioner Whin stock. Yes. 

Mr. King. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Are you against organized labor, right or wrong? 

Mr. King. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are you with organized labor when it is right, and 
against it when it is wrong? 

Mr. King. 1 am with organized labor when It is right, yes. And I am 
against it when it is wrong. But, Mr. Weinstock, one would want to study 
very carefully — one would have to consider just wbat is meant by your ques- 
tion-some of the actions I might think were right others might think were 
wrong, and I would want to be the judge of what I thought was right. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly; then I take it your answer would be 
that you were with organized labor when you believed it was right, and that 
you were against organized labor when you believed It was wrong. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. But understand this, too, that one may, In answering a 
question, uuconsdously convey a wrong impression, and when I say I am with 
organized labor when It is right I mean to say that in studying the history 
of organized lubor, organization has been one of the factors that has greatly 
helped to improve labor and the conditions of labor, and I believe in the 
right of labor to organize, and when organization of labor Is carried on in- • 
telligently and fairly and with judgment, it is a very great service to labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, I would like to get your attitude also, for 
the information of the commission, on the matter of the closed shop. Are you 
for the closed shop, right or wrong? 
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Mr. Kino. I am not for anything right or wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Are you against the dosed shop, Tight or wrong? 

Mr. King. I am not against anything right or wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Are you for the dosed shop when it is established 
under the proper conditions, and against it when It Is established, in your 
opinion, under Improper conditions? 

Mr. Kino. If you mean by the “closed shop” that no one shall have the 
rigid to be employed by another, I would say that each man ought to be the 
Judge for himself as to whether he wishes to be a member of a group that will 
exclude other men, or a member of a group that will include others that think 
differently from themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstook. My conception of the closed shop, and I think It 
is ii common acceptance of the closed shop. Is a shop where only union men 
are employed? 

Mr. Kino. I have had some employers tell me they preferred to deal only 
with union men, and I have had other employers tell me that they preferred 
to deal only with nonunion men, and I am sure the men who told me they 
preferred to deal with union men were as sincere as the others; and I think 
everything depends on the nature of the union and its status and the service 
it Is callable of rendering, both to itself and the company it Is doing business 
with. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Well, now. If a body of workers engaged in any 
particular industry should, of their own volition, organize and practically 
establish a monopoly of the business by having all of the workers in that in- 
dustry in that organization, and did it simply by peaceable persuasive methods, 
could you And any fault with them for doing it? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Then, under those conditions, you would not ob- 
ject to what Is called the closed shop? 

Mr. Kino. Following your statement that the means adopted would he per- 
fectly legitimate and proper, and that the exercise of their individual liberty 
would not he interfered with, and would not Interfere with the Individual 
liberty of others. 

Commissioner Weinstook. I say whatever part of their liberties they would 
see fit to give up they would give up voluntarily under those conditions. . 

Mr. Kino. Every man should have that privilege. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Would you favor the closed shop for the workers 
lu that Industry if it should be brought about by coercion and intimidation and 
violence to force other workers Into the organization? 

Mr. Kino. I do not think that coercion or intimidation are instruments that 
are calculated to render permanent service to those who employ them, or do 
their eause any good. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Then, do I Interpret your position correctly when 
I say I understand your position to he that you are In favor of the closed 
shop where It can he done by i>ersunHion and peaceable methods, and that you 
are against the closed shop when it can only be established by resort to intimi- 
dation, coercion, aud violence? 

Mr. Kino. I am in favor of allowing men, if they desire to be members of a 
closed shop, to do so, provided that they are able to persuade their fellows that 
that Is the best means of preserving a standard which they are anxious to 
maintain aud can persuade their employers that that is also to the mutual In- 
terest of the parties. 

Commissioner Weinstook. The question was brought up in this morning’s 
examination as to what you would do as a worker under certain conditions. 
The picture was drawn of your being a worker, for example, that was alone 
and helpless and that you were picked up by a group of men in the name of 
the law and deported and thrown out on a desert, and you gave your answer 

Mr. Kino (Interrupting). Excuse me, Mr. W T elnstock, just before you give 
that case. I am conscious of how a phrase is sometimes used. I would not like 
anyone to assume that in listening to ray evidence they would be justified in 
saying that Mr. King stated on the stand that he was in favor of the closed 
shop. What I have stated, I hope clearly, is that there are circumstances which 
would make me opposed to the closed shop, and there are circumstances which 
would make me feel It was perfectly legitimate and desirable, but I do not 
want to eopvey the Impression to anyone that I am giving evidence for the 
closed shop or against it 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Coming back to the point that I had later taken 
up* Mr. King; the conditions under which individuals, or collective resistance 
to authorities, would be warranted and justifiable ; if you were a labor leader, 
what would you advise your followers, if you thought that their political right 
and their civil liberties were being denied; would you advise them to arm 
themselves and resist the constituted authorities, even though you knew the 
constituted authorities in your opinion were exceeding their authority? 

Mr. Kino. No ; I should not ; having reference to tills country and this period 
of the history — of political development. You have got to take the element 
of time into consideration. There have been times in the history of this conti- 
nent when I think revolution was absolutely Justified both for political and 
industrial reasons, but I think we have worked through that stage, and I hope 
we have got to a point where men to-day do not need to resort to violence in 
order to tie sure of having justice done their case. 

Commissioner Wpn stock. You believe, then, that it Is eutlrely possible in 
this country and under our political system for us to have revolutions over- 
night, but without a resort to violence? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I don’t think “revolution” comes overnight, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it not a fact, Mr. King, that you have seen it 
time and again 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). An explosion may come overnight. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; seemingly overnight. You have seen one 
Government turned out overnight 

Mr. King (interrupting). 1 am sorry to say 1 have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And another different Government 
with different policies and different aims and different objectives taking its 
place on the following morning? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That that has been a complete revolution. 

Mr. King. I think “revolution” is the right word for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aiul without resort to violence? 

Mr. King. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami done through legitimate channels and through 
the ballot and through education. 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coining hack to my question 

Mr. King (interrupting). In regard to that “revolution” we are talking 
about of Governments, 1 have no reference to any Government in this country, 
but to the last election in Canada. 

Commissioner Weinstock. l>oes not the same tiling apply here? 

Mr. King. No; I would not say anything about the Governments of this 
country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not asking your opinion, but if you do not 
know it as a fact that revolutions have taken place in this country politi- 
cally — 

Mr. King (interrupting). Well, there have been political revolutions; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t the last presidential election an Illustration 
of that where the policy was completely changed? 

Mr. King. I don’t think that “ revolution ” would be the right word to 
describe it. When I was commenting on the word a moment ago it wus with 
reference — I thought you would understand the “ revolution ” I had in mind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I did not. 

Mr. King. Well, I meant by that I wus In the government that was defeated, 
and it seemed to me like a revolution. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; well, does not the fact remain, Mr. King, 
that what we call political revolutions, the complete change of policies, com- 
plete change of officials have come under your notice time and again In this 
country ? 

Mr. King. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And in the Commonwealth and in the munici- 
palities and in the country at large as well? 

Mr. King. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And doesn’t that prove the fact that it is en- 
tirely possible to have a political revolution? 

Mr. Kino. Yes; in that sense; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And without resort to violence? 
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Mr. King. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Simply through the use of the bullot, the out* 
come of education? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, coming back to my question, if you found 
yourself ut the head of a large organization of labor and you felt that the 
constituted authorities were going beyond their legal rights, beyond their 
legul duties, mul were oppressive, and let us even go so far as to say persecut- 
ing your followers, what would be the advice you would give your followers 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. King. Well, I should advise them to do nothing that would put them in 
the same imsition as the men persecuting them, so their case would be very 
strong when they came to take action against their iiersecutors, and to seek 
the redress which the courts and the ballot and legislature aud constitutional 
means would afford them — the press and 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Am I to infer from that that if 
you should advise them to do anything other than that you would be playing 
into the bauds of the opposition? 

Mr. Kino. I should he Inclined to think I was; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would it be In the nature of sedition and rebellion 
to the constituted Government if you were to buy arms aud ammunition aud 
arm your men and encourage them to resist the constituted authorities simply 
because you thought, and i>erhups some of your followers thought, the au- 
thorities were going beyond tlielr legal bounds? 

Mr. King. Well, that would depend, I tbink, on the law of the State and 
the law of the country. Certainly In my own country I should feel It was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. I take it you are sullleiently familiar with 
the laws of this country to know whether that would he in the nature of 
sedition In this country? 

Mr. King. Well, I have heard wituesses state here what I had not known 
before, thut there was a law which made it an offense for anyone to carry 
arms In a certain State. 1 think if the statutes permitted men to carry arms, 
I might he Inclined to take a different view about the ownership of firearms 
than I otherwise would. 

Commissioner Wi instock. Well, admitting that it may be legal to carry 
arms, would or would not it he seditious to use those arms collectively 

Mr. King (interrupting). Against the constituted authority? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Against the constituted authority? 

Mr. King. I think that as long ns the constituted authorities were in a po- 
sition to maintain authority. It certainly would he— and were discharging their 
duties. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you think you would he justified in 
becoming judge and Jury and determining in your own mind whether the con- 
stituted authorities were keeping within their legal bounds or going beyond 
their legal bounds? 

Mr. King, Why, 1 should not think 1 was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would feel that If you did constitute yourself 
sole judge of that, that you would he usurping the | towers of the courts? 

Mr. King. Aud a function of the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And a function of the Suite? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that, then, make you a desirable citizen 
if you did that? 

Mr. King. Well, thut particular act would he undesirable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the study you have made of the labor prob- 
lem. is it your opinion, Mr. King, that favorable public opinion is of value to 
organized labor? 

Mr. King. Emphatically so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say it is? 

Mr. King. Yes; favorable, you say? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. King. Yes; It is, certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think that organized labor can hope to 
accomplish anything of any consequence unless It has behind It the support of 
public opinion? 

Mr. King. I think In the long run It has to rely on public opinion. There 
may be temporary opposition, but any cause that has not got in it what will 
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bring to it the support of the general consensus of the public won't last very 
long. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Do you believe, then, that even in such a matter 
as a strike, that the chances of the strike being successful are remote unless 
public sentiment Is with it? 

Mr. King. Well, I think industry to-day is so interdependent, the lives In a 
community are so more or less related industrially that public sentiment is a 
very pronounced factor; that whereas in the early days public opinion might 
have been a small factor and they could have a strike and not affect more 
than the few people concerned, to-day it becomes more and more difficult to 
have a strike without affecting everybody; that i>eople are more apt to be 
stirred to action and to thought when they themselves are affected; and so 
public opinion Is, to-day, I think, more Important than it 1ms ever been in 
the past and will be increasingly so In the future. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, under what circumstances can organized 
labor hope to win and retain favorable opinion and under what circumstances 
is organized labor likely to lose favorable public opinion? 

Mr. King. Well, organized labor in that resj>ect is In the same position as 
any other movement that is seeking the support of popular opinion. It must 
strive to commend itself to the public in its actions and in its methods, as well 
as in its aims. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if you have followed these hearings, Mr. 
King, and have kept in touch with the testimony you are probably aware of 
the fact that these things have been brought out : That organized labor has 
elected to positions of trust and honor and responsibility in its ranks and 1ms 
retained in positions of trust and honor and resposibiiity within its ranks 
men tried and convicted of high crimes. What effect is that likely to lm\o 
upon public opinion? 

Mr. Ktno. Well, Mr. Weinstock, at the moment I haven’t in mind anyone 
who lias been convicted of crime and 1ms been retained in o/liee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me cite some cases that have been cited here 
at the hearings. Mr. Frank D. Ryan, president of the structural iron workers, 
one of the McNamaras, who is the secretary-treasurer of the structural iron 
workers — men convicted of crime and retained in high places. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He has not been retained in office. 

Mr. King. I would not want to pass Judgment on any man. but I would say. 
speaking generally, that I think organized labor Is just as quick to appreciate 
as any other part of the public the wisdom of not having criminals hold 
positions, ami if I did not think they would take that view I should feel that 
they were very shortsighted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who would you regard, then, as the greatest 
enemy of organized labor? Would you say that the greatest enemy that or- 
ganized labor 1ms was the hostile press, or tin* manufacturers’ association, or 
those that oppose the closed simp, or are the greatest enemies of labor really 
within its own ranks — those that commit crimes and violence in the name of 
organized labor? 

Mr. Kino. I have asked myself that question a good many times, Mr. Wein- 
stock ; I am not sure that the greatest enemies are within the ranks of lubor 
itself. I think any man who in the name of lubor, assumedly In the interest of 
labor, advocates measures that are contrary to public policy, Is an enemy of 
labor, and whether he belongs to a union or not, and whether be Is a working- 
man or not does not matter. I imagine the worst enemy of any cause Is the 
man who is purporting to espouse a cause and in reality is serving other ends. 

I say that, and I don’t want to be misunderstood In saying it — it is my view 
of life generally — that there are people who appear to be advocates of certain 
causes, and if their motives are sincere I believe in them strongly, but If their 
motives are Insincere I think no good can come, because the motive Is the 
first thing, I think, that Is the determining factor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If as a mcml>er of society, outside of the. ranks 
of labor, Mr. King, you should criticize the mistakes of labor organizations and 
do It, not to hurt, but to help organized labor, would It be fair to regard you 
as an enemy of organized labor simply because you had criticized its weaknesses 
and fallings and shortcomings, or would you really be one of its best friends? 

Mr. King. I think any man is a poor friend to anything, or to a cause, who 
will see mistakes and try to justify them. I am not so sure that more Is not 
accomplished sometimes by overlooking mistakes and seeking to see the virtue 
underlying men rather than their limitations, rather than pointing out mistakes 
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all of the time and omitting: everything else. I think the more we learn of life 
and men the more charitable we become, and I think that a cause Is furthered 
by seeking what is best in it and bringing it out, rather than concentrating upon 
Its limitations or errors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said a while ago you stood with organized 
labor when it was right and against organized labor when organized labor was 
wrong. Now, as a friend of organized labor, when you see that organized labor 
Is wrong, and being its friend I take it that you are desirous of helping it, do 
you then think you can help it most by remaining silent or by calling organized 
labor’s attention to its error? 

Mr. Kino. Sometimes I think I can help It most by being silent. And other 
times I think one cun do most by speaking out. I don’t think that a man who 
spends his time preaching to others how they ought to conduct themselves is 
always a man who is serving the cause or the interest. I think the one who 
can go quietly to another and persuade him that a different attitude would 
probably be better and overlook for the time being and hide from the world at 
large what lie is doing, is of greater service than the other. You say when 
organized labor is wrong, and I think that is putting It too strongly. I would 
not be against organized labor when it is wrong; I would be against the wrong, 
but would still be for organized labor. I think we have to be careful in the 
use of words, and when I say 1 would be for organized labor, I don’t mean by 
that to have it Inferred I have no interest in the men that are not organized. 
T think they deserve as much consideration as those that are. The question 
of whether a man Is or is not a member of an organization does not change my 
estimate of 1dm one way or the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are the author, are you not, of what is 
commonly known ns the Lemieux Act? 

Mr. Kino. I was deputy minister of the department of labor when Mr. Ru- 
dolph Lemieux was minister of labor and introduced in Parliament an act 
known as the industrial disputes investigation act. I drafted it, and he intro- 
duced it in Parliament, and we divide the honors between us. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That act, or a corresponding act, has boon adopted 
by the State of Colorado about a month or two ago 

Mr. King. I can not say as to that. I did not see what legislation was 
passed, and 1 purposely avoided studying it at the time I was there, becuuse 
when 1 readied Denver I was asked by one or two men if I would interest 
myself in legislation in the State, and I said I could not imagine doing any- 
thing that would be more Justly offensive, and I was very careful in having 
nothing to do with legislation in that State for that reason. I have not studied 
it, hut I intend to do so and go over the laws of Colorado very carefully. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Canadian act, of which you are the author, In 
brief, if I recall it rightly, stands for the theory that there shall be no legal 
strike, there shall be no legal lockout in public utility enterprises until the 
State has had an opportunity of intervening in the hope of adjusting the 
difference, and if after such intervention either side, or neither side, is willing 
to accept the recommendation of the board of inquiry, then a strike might be 
called, or a lockout ; that they are both made legal. In brief, that is the law, is 
It not? 

Mr. King. I would prefer to put it this way ns resp(H?ts the strike or the lock- 
out — there is no law against the strike or lockout in Canada. An effort has 
been made to make It appear there is. The act has been interpreted in that way, 
but to be strictly accurate and tell the truth, it is illegal to have a strike or 
lockout until a certain step has been taken ; that step being a public investigation 
in which both sides to the dispute are represented. We would say that the act 
in Canada restrains. In other words, labor says we believe in a strike only as 
the last resort. Well, as long as the Stute is willing to provide the machinery 
whereby a grievance can be investigated at the expense of the State, and by 
means participated in by the workers, as well as the other side, and conducted 
in a \fay that affords to both parties the amplest opportunity for full investiga- 
tion, you have what would appear to most people a process that should prove 
most beneficial in what is a just cause, and a very proper course, before the 
extreme step of a strike or a lockout takes place. If labor says it doesn’t be- 
lieve in the strike until the last resort— I may be mistaken and I would be glad 
to be shown if I am — where the State provides machinery of that kind, and It 
is at the expense of the State, the last resort does not come until that step 
has been taken. If labor is sincere in that view, then the Canadian act takes 
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away no right from labor that it desires to have. Laboring men, as I under- 
stand It, don't strike for the fun of It ; they strike for justice when other means 
have failed. Canada has provided one other means of obtaining justice, and 
says until this means has been taken advantage of you can not precipitate an 
industrial contest until after that step has been taken, but after that you can do 
as you please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Commissioner Garretson, of this commission, who 
is the president of the railway conductors of America, and whose opinion I 
think you in common with myself view very highly 

Mr. Kino. I don’t know any man unywhere that I regard more highly than I 
do Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, Commissioner Garretson In open meeting at 
other sessions here has made the statement which left on my mind at least the 
impression that the act had partially failed in Canada ; that organized labor 
was opposed to it; that the railway men were opposed to it; that it had 
broken down by virtue of the fact that where the law was violated by large 
bodies of workers that it was impossible for the authorities to penalize them, 
nnd that hence it had not achieved the desired end. Now, you being an au- 
thority on the subject, wlmt we would be very glad indeed to have is your 
views ns you know the facts. 

Mr. King. Did I understand you to say that he left that impression? 

Commissioner Weinstock. He left that impression on my mind. 

Mr. King. I question, if you ask him about it, that he would convey that im- 
pression that way. The facts are these: The act has been on the statutes for 
nearly eight years, or seven years — no; eight years — nnd during that time there 
have been two different political parties in power. I think, if the act had In it 
elements which were against public policy, an effort would have been made 
by Parliament to repeal it before this. No effort has been made to repeal the 
act. We have in the Dominion of Canada the Dominion Trades nnd Labor 
Congress, which corresponds, I suppose, to a certain extent, to the federation 
of labor of this country. The act has been the subject of discussion there, and 
there have been groups of men who have suggested that it might be wise to 
repeal it and change it, but during the course of debates in the meetings of the 
federation of labor itself, the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress, I should 
say. they have hesitated to pass any resolution asking Parliament to withdraw 
that act. They asked for one or two amendments when I was minister of labor, 
and T conceded them, and put them in the act, but there lias been no request 
fi<>m the organized workers, as such, to repeal that act, and I should feel that 
that was one evidence, at least. Hint Canadian labor felt the act was satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps not in all of the details, but some. I have here last year’s re- 
port of the department of labor on that act. and I notice that the summary 
given here is that during seven years 191 cases were referred under hoards 
appointed under this act. Out of the 101 of strikes that were not averted or 
ended there were only 18— that is. there were only 18 that were not averted or 
ended out of 161 in seven years. I can not feci that In cases where there were 
no strikes injustice was done, and I can not help but feel that labor found in 
these cases some other more effective thing than the strike. 

In 1913 nnd 1914, I see that the report gives 19 disputes, referred to boards, 
that affected coal mines, street railways, railroads, shipping, civic employees, 
and other public utilities. There were 19 case*, and no strike whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In those cases, both sides accepted the decision 
of the hoard? 

Mr. King. It happens 

Commissioner O’Connell. Aui I not right in stating that the board does not 
render a decision? 

Mr. King. In some cases they do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The law does not require a decision to be rendered? 

Mr. King. I was just coming to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Weinstock has a wrong impression. They 
simply publish the results of their investigations without findings? 

Mr. Kino. That is right ; what happens frequently, I think, is that when the 
parties meet together, in this way, that a settlement is effected as a result of 
the negotiations that go on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The bringing of the people together? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir ; and as a result of that the board Issues a statement that 
the grievance is at an end, that they have settled it 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I want to make sure on one point here, aa I 
understand, if this board can not agree among themselves while the inquiry ig 
going on 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Does this board, or does It not, 
under the law, prepare a basis of settlement which in its judgment would be 
fair to each side? 

Mr. Kino. If no agreement is reached, then the board issues a report saying 
what in its opinion under the facts would be the fair thing to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then it does render a recommendation? 

Mr. King. It is not In the shape of a definite finding. Some of the reports 
are a little indefinite in that way. They don’t decide a case as a board of 
arbitration would decide it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you a typical report you could read, a sort 
of Index of the usual mode? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you the law there? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. For example, here is one with reference to a report, 
it states “ the matters were presented to the board and an amicable settlement 
was effected.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not interested in that, but where they were 
not able to agree. 

Mr. Kino. Here Is a report by the hoard, and a minority report. Each mem- 
ber of that board gave ids own opinion. Let me explain how the boards are 
chosen. The workingmen are invited to name their own member of the board, 
and the company to name their own member. Each side may chose anyone 
they wish, and their representatives are given an opportunity to agree on a 
chairman, ami If they can’t agree the Government appoints a chairman. A 
different board is chosen for each dispute, so that ihe men can choose the men 
they have the most confidence in, in each particular dispute. The three per- 
sons chosen have all the powers that this commission has here. They may 
bring before them the parties to the dispute, and examine witnesses under oath, 
compel the production of documents, and so forth, and they then submit a re- 
port as to what, in their opinion, should he done. If they all agree, well and 
good. If not, each mail expresses ids own views. After the board reports, 
the parties are allowed to strike, or lockout, as they please. One cun not 
Judge of the service of the measure by the number of boards or decisions that 
come under It. My own opinion is that the act renders its greatest service In 
preventing situations developing to the point where a strike is likely to take 
place, or a lockout. Employers know that if labor presents its case and it is 
fair and they refuse it, it Is liable under that act to he brought to public ob- 
servation and the facts brought in the shape of an Investigation. 

Had the Canadian statute been on the books in Colorado, in the phraseology 
that it is in to-day, it would have been illegal for any strike to have taken place 
until nil Investigation laid been held, and the parties would have been compelled 
to come together. In other words, the employers, as I understand it, took the 
position in Colorado that they would not meet the men: that position would 
have been knocked In the head by this act, because it would have given the men 
who were instrumental in trying to present the grievances to the employers, it 
would have given them the right to name a member of the hoard and to choose 
anyone they wished, and also the company the right to choose anyone they 
wished, and then the two of i hem would choose a chairman. They would also have 
had the right to appear personally there, whether members of labor unions or 
not, before that board, and they would have lmd the right to bring every member 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. before that board. There was not a condition 
in the mines, check welghmen, or conditions of living, or anything else, that they 
could not have had fully investigated, and the act would have said, until that 
investigation is over and the public is fully acquainted with what the conditions 
are, and can understand them in an intelligent way, you can not strike. I 
understand there have been 2(X) persons killed outright in Colorado; those per- 
sons would have been living to-day if that law had been on the statute book. 
There are men under serious criminal indictments. None of these indictments 
would have been made. The State of Colorado has suffered a great loss to its 
mining industry and to other industries, and men that had nothing to do with 
the dispute have had to suffer for a year or more. Noue of those things would 
have occurred if that statute had been on the book; and my feeling is that 
labor, instead of being deprived of any liberty because of the penalty, which 
says you must postpone your strike until this step is token, would have been in 
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a much stronger position in Colorado to-day, and in this country, with the force 
of public opinion behind it than it can hope to be in view of the confusion that 
has taken place there. 

If industrial statistics prove anything, they prove what has taken place in 
the past, say 10 or 15 or 20 years, is going to take place in the next 10, 
15, or 20 years, and we can say as certain as we are sitting here to-day 
that before another year goes by men, women, and children in this country 
are going to be killed on account of industrial strife. There is a way of pre- 
venting that, and that is to have labor grievances investigated by the State 
before a strike is occasioned, and things of that kind take place, and I 
submit for your action, In the interest of labor and the public — I think you 
should consider it carefully — whether a great responsibility doesn’t rest upon 
you, appointed by the Government of tills country, to frame a measure that will 
help prevent industrial strife and bring justice to the parties, to .see whether 
there is not in the Canadian net, and what it 1ms done in the last seven years, 
something that is very deserving of consideration at your hands. 

Let me add this: It nmy be that this act, which works so well in Canada, 
might not work as well under the Constitution and laws of this country, and 
that would have to bo considered In the light of legislation here. In one par- 
ticular I can see where it would not he as effective. Thaler our system of Gov- 
ernment a cabinet Is responsible to Parliament, and every cabinet minister Is 
responsible for the appointments he makes; and if a man is appointed by a 
minister, the minister has to consider how that appointment is going to be 
viewed by the entire public, and, In making it, has to consider that he involves 
Lis cabinet as well as himself In the consequences of the acts of the particular 
man he may appoint. And in that there is a safeguard against anything which 
nmy not he in the public interest on the part of the appointees. Whether the 
same tiling would be true in the case where tliere was not that responsibility 
od the part of the minister, to be questioned in Parliament or Congress on the 
nets of everyone connected with his office or appointed by him, is a matter that 
would have to be considered in that relation. There may he oilier features 
as well. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from the figures you rend that there 
have been 101 disputes submitted to these various boards within eight years? 

Mr. Kino. Within the last seven years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And out of that number hut 18 strikes? 

Mr. Kino. Hut 18 strikes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So tliere would he nearly 90 per cent of the cases 
in which strikes were avoided? 

Mr. Kino. This act is limited to industries in the nature of public-service 
utilities — coal mines, railways, telegraphs, and so forth — and not to others. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any figures, Mr. King, that would go 
to show the number of strikes that have occurred in 1 lie same industries for 
the eight years prior to the enactment of tills law? 

Mr. Kino. I have not got them here, but can get them, and would he glad 
to supply them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I)o you know from memory how they compare? 

Mr. Kino. Is’o ; I do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Anyway, there were Just 18 strikes? 

Mr. Kino. I think the strikes before would correspond in numbers much 
more nearly to what the number of Investigations has been under the act than 
to the number of instances in which the strike occurred. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then approximately — there hail been approximately 
161 strikes in the preceding eight years? 

Mr. King. I think the act in the industries to which it applies has cut 
down the strikes in Canada pretty nearly 80 or 90 per cent ; that would be my 
estimate of it. But, Mr. Weinstock, let me illustrate further. You can riot say 
from statistics how far-reaching that law may be, but I should like to illustrate 
It by a concrete example. In January of this year the Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
served notice on its employees that it was about to introduce a new wage scale. 
Under this act no company to which Its provisions apply Is allowed to change 
conditions with respect to the hours or wages of its employees without giving 30 
days’ notice, and If the employees object then the company has no right to put 
that change into effect until there has been an investigation. 

The minute the company served notice on its employees of its con tern pin teil 
change of wages, which meant a reduction, that minute the employees called 
attention to the act, and the fact that a company making the change without 
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such notice would be liable to a penalty of $1,000 per day. The company urged 
that the war conditions had made it necessary to reduce wages, but when 
brought face to face with having an investigation the question of cutting wages 
was dropped, and the parties got together and they settled the matter in a 
manner satisfactory to each, and there was no reduction. 

Now, I may be wrong, and I don’t want to do the Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
an injustice, but I do believe that if that statute had not been on the books 
the chances are that those men, seeing that a plausible case might be made 
out and that owing to the war conditions it was difficult to go on paying the 
same rate of wages, they might have had to resort to a strike to hold their 
position, and to that extent I think a case like that helps to illustrate the 
service a measure of that kind renders. The parties have got to be pretty 
sure they have a case they cun make out before the public before they throw 
the whole of society into the possible confusion that may result from a strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The prime objection that has been raised to the 
Canadian law by organized labor is that it robs the worker of the right to 

Mr. King. I want to explain that it does not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me finish. They admit it does not rob the 
worker of the permanent right to strike, hut it robs the worker of the right 
to strike* pending the investigation, and that organized labor feels that it Is not 
right to deprive labor of the right to strike; as one of the representatives of 
organized labor said, occupying the very chair you are occupying now, “Not 
even for one moment.” Now, what Is the answer to that objection to the law, 
In your opinion, ns a result of your experience? 

Mr. Kino. Well, you understand that when the State says to labor, “We 
ask you to fiostpone your right to strike,” the State does not confine its request 
to those terms; under this act it says, “ We will give you something more effec- 
tive than the strike as a weapon wherewith to get justice, and we ask you to 
use that instrument before you use the other,” and the penalty, so far as it is 
a matter of concern one way or the other, is simply a means whereby the use 
of this very effective Instrument Is insured ; it is to prevent hasty action on 
the part of persons who possibly have not the fullest sense of responsibility 
from taking a hasty step. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, then, that the cost to organized labor 
would be postponing their right to strike and that the compensation they get in 
return far outweighs that cost? 

Mr. Kino. Most emphatically I do, Mr. Weinstock. I can not see for the life 
of me any reason why labor would want to strike if it can gain its ends without 
n strike.' What does a strike mean? That they give up for the time all their 
earnings, their income; they begin to accumulate debt; it makes all kinds of 
unhappiness possible. Labor is not interested in creating that condition for 
itself, except for one reason, and that is that It can find no other way of getting 
what it believes to be just. I would be the last one in the world to take away 
from labor any means it has to get justice, for I think labor needs all the help 
it can get ; but I do not like to see labor get in wrong with the general public 
by precipitating hasty action thnt may not land them anywhere in the end 
when I can give to labor an instrument for getting justice that will avoid the 
possible losses which a strike will incur and which will put them in a position, 
if thev do strike, that they will bo much stronger. 

My contention is thnt if the men out in Colorado whom we have been talking 
about had had an investigation and that there had been brought out some of 
the features brought out here, and the employers had not changed those fea- 
tures, and the men had struck, they would have had the support of the country 
from one end to the other ; they would have had the people back of them and 
been in a position to fight ; but when they are put in the unfortunate position 
that they have been that is impossible. I think If they had this law in Colorado 
they would have had this investigation, and the strikers themselves would have 
wiahed it ; but they did not have it, and went out and had the strike, and what 
compensation conceivable can they have for the loss of life? What compensa- 
tion can the State or Government give to a man who has lost a life that is dear 
to him? 

It is the duty of the State to seek to preserve individuals from incurring 
sacrifices of that kind, if the means can be found to do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The next objection that has been raised against 
that act is that, assuming it takes from 80 to 40 days to make the inquiry, 
In the interval It affords the employer an opportunity to get ready to meet the 
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strike, should the workers not be willing to accept the recommendations made 
by the board of Inquiry. What answer have you to that objection? 

Mr. Kino. Well, there is this answer : That this act is full of penalties, some 
of them pretty severe, one clause — I remember of writing this myself [reading] : 

“ If in the opinion of the board either party uses this ” — that is, the provision 
which requires them to submit their difference and have it investigated — “if 
either party uses this or any other provision of this act for the purpose of un- 
justly maintaining a given condition of affairs through delay, and the board so 
reports to the minister, such party shall be guilty of an offense and liable to 
the sume penalties as are imposed for violation of the next preceding section.” 

Now, let me add this, further, that a minister is responsible for the carrying 
out of that act — not merely the letter of it but the spirit of It If a similar 
measure were enacted in this country, it would be under the adralnistraiton of 
the Department of Labor, and, I presume, of the Secretary of Labor. When I 
held the position of secretary of labor in Canada I never allowed the board to 
wait longer than 15 days on any single dispute that it had before it without 
the written consent of both parties to the further delay; and during that couple 
of years it was possible to have that law administered in that way. It is all 
a matter of the sincerity and purpose of the men who are administering a 
measure and who are In harmony with It. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Did any Instance come under your notice of em- 
ployers taking advantage of the intervening period and getting ready to meet 
the strike? 

Mr. King. I do not think there is anything in that, one way or the other, 
Mr. Weinstock. There may be a reason for employers to get ready for a strike 
if they can keep secret conditions that precipitate a strike — in ignorance, so 
far as the public is concerned — public ignorance of general conditions. Lilt 
what is the use of getting ready for anything if all along the way you ure being 
exposed by a board that has at every moment the right to bring in and put 
before it every single member of a company or person concerned with it and 
find out whether they ure taking any step that is prejudicial to the other side. 
And I am sure that if any gentleman on this commission were on u board of 
this kind it would be the very thing he would do If he thought there were 
unfair actions of any kind. You see you have to read the act in the light of 
every circumstance and the light of the menus that It affords. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any case 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). No; not a single case. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Since this act 1ms been enforced 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). No. 

Commissioner Weinhtock (continuing). Where the following has happened? 

Mr. King. Oh, I thought you hud gone lmck. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That during the intervening period from the time 
the investigation began until it ended employers did prepare themselves for a 
strike, that the workers refused to abide by t lit* recommendations made by 
the board, that they did go on strike, and that they lost the strike by virtue of 
the fact of the employers having employed the opportunity to prepare for it? 
Do you know of any such case? 

Mr. King. No such case ; no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any good reasons, then, why the 
same law should not operate reasonably well in this country? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I have mentioned to you one or two considerations that I 
think ought to be taken into account, and I think they are very material and 
important considerations. 

Another thing that I think is important: Tills Illustrates where the labor 
problem is such a difficult one. It is bound up with a mass of other considera- 
tions. The judicial system of a country has a good deal to do with the way 
In which the laws are administered. Personally I believe in appointing judges, 
the entire judiciary, and magistrates, sheriffs, and officials of that kind for life, 
so that when a man gets office he will administer the law in such a way that— 
well, make him subject to removal only for malfeasance In office. Then when 
a man is appointed to a judicial position his aim is so to conduct himself that 
he will Inspire confidence in himself, in the law, and the country. Now, where 
you have a system of electing judges every two years, and magistrates and 
others are subject to popular vote, and the administration is in the hands of 
iron who are thinking about whether they will be returned to office again In 
the next two years, you do not have the solid foundation for law and order 
which you get under the other system. And an act that might work very well 
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under a system such as I have outlined, that exists in the Dominion, might not 
work with equal effectiveness where the system is different. You have to take 
all the institutions of a country into account. You can not say that any one 
piece of legislation will suit anywhere else ; but the principle, I think, is abso- 
lutely sound. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But if such an act should be established for 
interstate commerce, for example, the adjudication would all be brought into 
the Federal courts, where the Judges are appointed for life? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Should it not work out under those circum- 
stances? 

Mr. King. So far as the judicial factor was a consideration, that feature 
would be removed us a possible consideration or objection. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You pointed out what might have been saved to 
Colorado and the people if this law hud been in operation prior to the 1913 
strike. Now, that the law has gone into operation in Colorado, is it not 
likely tiien to tend to prevent a repetition of these unfortunate circumstunces 
there even though nothing more were done? 

Mr. King. Tend to, 1 think; yes. But let me say this, Mr. Weinstock: I 
have not read the Colorado act, and I would not know until I saw its provi- 
sions whether they were so framed as to meet all the points that I have in 
my mind. Calling an act by the same name does not make it the same act. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I have read it rather hurriedly, and as nearly as 
I can recull I think the salient points there are in harmony with and modeled 
after the Canadian act. 

Mr. King. Well. I think in one salient point it is not, if what I have been 
told about the act is correct. In Colorado the hoard is a permanent board, 
and that one board does the investigating. I may he wrong in that. Under 
the Canadian uct for each dispute there Is a separate board. That is a very 
different thing. For example, in Canada, where the dispute is u dispute be- 
tween the miners and the coal companies, the miners themselves would choose 
their own representative on the hoard and choose whomever they wished to 
go and represent them before the hoard. Now, If in Colorado it is a permanent 
board, that is a very, very different tiling. I do not say that it may not be 
equally as good a thing if the men on that board are men that inspire conil- 
dence. It may he very helpful. But confidence lies at the very basis of help- 
ful work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You know In the case of our mediation board 
which acts under the law relative to railroads it Js a permanent board, and lias 
worked out well. 

Mr. King. I believe so. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then the fact of being a permanent board don’t 
necessarily meun failure? 

Mr. Kino. No; It depends on the character of the men and the degree of 
confidence they Inspire. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell desires to question you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. L>o you know of the compulsory features con- 
nected with the Colorado law? 

Mr. King. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Do you know whether there are any compulsory 
features in connection with It? 

Mr, King. No; I have not seen Its provisions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think if you get the law and rend it, It has 
no analogy whatever with the Canadian Lendeux Act — the compulsory features. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Which law are you speaking of? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Colorado law. Now, while we have had dis- 
cussed this bill or the Lemleux Act lots of times before us very thoroughly 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, It seems like reiterating, and I do not want to 
go over it again excepting these one or two questions that I want to ask. I 
do not think they were brought out before. Why did not the Lemieux Act 
applv to nil industrial Institutions in Canada? 

Mr. Kino. Well 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). If It was good for the railroads 
and street cars and gas companies and electric light companies and all other 
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commonly So-called public utilities why wus it not good for the Federal and 
commercial business? 

Mr. Kino. Weil, there are two reasons, as I remember it : One Is in enacting 
legislation which Introduces a new feature sometimes it is just as well to 
make the field limited rather than comprehensive at the outset, to give the 
parties a chance to see how a measure is going to work in actual practice. 
There was an obvious reason why in limiting it it should be limited to Indus- 
tries in the nature of public utilities that these were industries that affected 
the general community to a greater degree than other industries. That is, a 
strike on a railroad is much more of an inconvenience to the public thah a 
strike in a blacksmith’s shop or a tin shop or printing shop. That is one 
reason. 

Then another reason was this, and here again you have a feature that has 
to be considered. Tills act was to be administered by the Federal Government 
in Canada, and not by the Provincial governments. And when it came to 
administering an act that applied from the Atlantic to the Pacific it seemed 
on the whole wise not to make it too wide in extent or scope at the outset. 
We thought that if we could make it successful in regard to the industries to 
which it applied under the Federal Government, jierhnps the Provinces might 
then see fit at some time, in regard to local industries, to bring the same sys- 
tem into use, if necessary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For eight years you say the act has been applied 
there successfully, and has prevented about 00 per cent of possible strikes 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). Between 80 and 00 jier cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Per cent of strikes that have boon prevents]. 
With that experience, has there been any effort to extend the law? 

Mr. Kino. There have been different applications come before the Govern- 
ment to extend the law, but none* of them have been acted upon up to the pres- 
ent time. 

In regard to the other strikes, Mr. O’Connell, my fooling is — if you will look 
at the record of the strikes, the other strikes are not, for flip most part, of much 
significance in the Dominion; they an 1 very local. They have not affect <*d In- 
dustry to any great extent or embarrassed anyone. If there were u great, big 
strike in some local Industry, I should not be surprised 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Yes. Now, it is easy to say that 
there have been perhaps 12(1 strikes, or strikes or eases that were brought 
before the hoard and 900 of them were settled. 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That does not mean anything unless you told us 
whether 90,000 or 100,000 men were engaged in them, or whether 1.0(H) men were 
engaged in them. There may have been more men involved in one strike that 
was investigated and did occur, or where the men violated the luw and went 
on strike, than all the others that were settled. 

Mr. Kino. Quite right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You must have something on which to base not 
only the number of occurrences that came before the board, but also what num- 
ber of people. 

Mr. Kino. Well, I will take one other thing with which I think you will agree 
clearly, namely, the result in the other cases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. So far as I know, in Canada every single strike that has taken 
place, either in violation of the act or of terms of settlement recommended after 
investigation, there has not been one in which a single condition was secured 
that was an improvement upon what the hoard itself had recommended; and I 
think in nearly all cases the strikes were lost. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Take, for Instance, the strike of miners that oc- 
curred In British Columbia 

Mr. Kino (interrupting). A complete failure. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Say ft was a failure; but I tbink 
since that time the thing has been adjusted — since the time it was declared a 
failure; but regardless of that, what was the number of people involved In 
the violation of that law — of the workmen that declined to go along with 
the law? 

Mr. Kino. Oh, quite a number. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were not there a number of thousands engaged in 

that? 
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Mr. Kino. X should think there might have been 2,000. I don’t think there 
were more than that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes ; there were so many engaged In it that there 
was no attempt on the part of the Government to put the law into effect. 

Mr. Kino. Well, there has never been 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). In so far as punishing people or 
locking them up Is concerned. 

Mr. Kino. Well, there has never been any attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in prosecutions under this act. It has not been nec- 
essary, for two reasons: For the reason that labor has not sought deliberately 
to violate the act. In one or two instances where It violated the act the Gov- 
ernment has taken the position that if the parties to the industry are not suffi- 
ciently interested to try to enforce the provisions of the law, so far as the pen- 
alty is concerned, or the community is not suiliclently interested, it would not 
be rendering a public service to prosecute the offending men; and for that 
reason, I say, the penalty feature of the act, excepting for the service It may 
render In preventing extreme men from taking extreme actions sometimes, is 
quite a secondary feature. 

Commissioner O’Connki.t.. Now, Commissioner Weinstock said there were sev- 
eral reasons why labor objected to this law ; but he has not given you the main 
reason. The main reason is that labor is opposed to the position of being placed 
In subjection to compulsory — either compulsory mediation, compulsory concilia- 
tion, or compulsory arbitration, or compulsory anything. Labor does not believe 
in the word “compulsion” in the law. Now, that is the main thing that labor 
objects to in tin* Lemleux Act. 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Oonneu.. Now, you do not find that in this country for many, 
many years. He has been speaking of compulsory ways of doing things — com- 
pulsory arbitration, compulsory conciliation, compulsory investigations, and all 
that sort of thing. T think the public mind in the United States has been cleansed 
from ideas of compulsory arbitration or compulsory settlements, believing that 
compulsion does no good to amount to anything, because if you compel men to do 
fids or that they will break over. Now, labor objects to the Lemleux Act because 
of Its compulsory features, and, in addition, T want to stale the reason why. 

Now, we have in the United States what is now known as the Newlands 
Act, which was formerly the Krdman Act. under which all railroads come. It 
is not compulsory. They don’t even go to a railroad or nn employer and say 
you must come before us under any circumstances. Both parties must come 
to this board here and say, “ We want you,” or they can not interfere. There 
is not a thing compulsory about it. Yet since this board has been in existence 
there has not been, I venture to say, actually to my knowledge of the situation 
there has not been over two or three very small strikes since the Erdman Act 
went Into effect in this country without the word “compulsory” attached to 
it at all. Now, that Is the thing, and the opposition of labor makes that 
without compulsory investigation or arbitration or without this hoard being 
in the position to say to railroad men on any system or to railroad employers 
on any system, “ You must appear before us and try and adjust this thing.” 
They have not got a scintilla of compulsion In connection with the make-up 
of that law. Yet they have been able to avoid practically all railroad strikes 
in our country for a great number of years, as you know. Well, there have 
been — actually been one or two brenk overs — but they have been very small. 
It lias be rt n almost so small us scarcely to be worth speaking about. 

Mr. King. Well, I concur 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Now, labor objects to the compul- 
sory feature, not only in that law, but In any other law. 

Mr. King. Let me explain. I agree with you, naturally, if you can get an 
act that will give you the same result without a compulsory feature it is 
desirable not to have that feature. I think in the case of railroads there have 
been few strikes. Why? Because the parties have brought their disputes 
before this board in a voluntary way. With the railway labor is well or- 
ganized. The men who are at the head of the railway brotherhoods are ex- 
tremely able men, men seized very strongly with a sense of the responsibility 
they have, and these men see the wisdom both for themselves and their fellows 
of trying to get matters settled by investigation in the first instance, and they 
set the example and do that, and I think they are men that understand the 
wisdom of negotiations and of taking advantage of the laws of this country. 
But when you come to some other industries in this country the same can not be 
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said. Think of the condition of labor and of the experience of the men who lead 
it and you see why, while one result may obtain in the case of the railroad, it is 
questionable whether it would in some other instances. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have had in this country some of the most 
disastrous strikes, some of the greatest destruction of property In our railroad 
affairs that we have had in our entire industries, our entire industrial strikes 
in the United States. 

Mr. King. But the destruction of property 1ms not been 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, in years gone by. 

Mr. King. That has not been the thing that 1ms gained for labor the ad- 
vances that they have made. They have made their advances in spite of 
destruction. In regard to compulsion, every man gives up a certain amount 
of his rights for the good of society as a whole. If a man slanders me in the 
press, my feeling is to go and smash his head, but T don’t take that action. 
1 have to go to the law. I have surrendered my right to society. It Is true 
of all law; you can not justify restraint unless you gain a wider measure of 
liberty from and for society as a whole, and wherever you lmw» that by re- 
straining men for a time the amount that is lost is insignificant compared with 
the great gain. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Labor's first objection io the Lemicux Act is 
its compulsion. If you succeed, as you say, then you have succeeded by this 
compulsory primary negotiation of stopping them, and it is only a question 
of time until your legislatures or those that have the enforcement in Canada 
will succeed in making it compulsory on them that >ou must adjust it under 
the law. and that becomes repugnant to American workmen. 

Mr. Kino. And also to each British workman. But instead of putting it as 
the entering wedge I should be inclined to pm it as the widening of the horizon 
or the extension of area over which you give the laborer a new instrument in 
securing justice. Take to-day, in your civil rights, a man can go to court and 
got his rights adjusted without resorting to \io)onco. I'p to the present lime 
labor has not hud that right with respect lo the one commodity It has to sell - 
its labor — and I would put it, extending the bounds of liberty to a man, rather 
than a restriction or an entering wedge in the direction of compulsion. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. I think I understand it, and wo have discussed 
that so many times before that we will leave that subject. 

1 want to go hack a little to the question of sedition that Commissioner Wein- 
stoek discussed with yon, ns to whether the workmen who armed themselves — 
and if that did not mean sedition. Have you heard the testimony of the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. before the commission at tills hearing here? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The testimony before this commission by the high- 
est officials of the company — at least the general manager ami vice president 
and others — was that they had stored at. their Philadelphia headquarters sev- 
eral thousand firearms, many thousand rounds of ammunition, police clubs, 
and all characters and kinds of instruments for the destruction of a human 
body that you come in contact with ; that they were kept there for the purpose of 
immediate use — of using in any means whereby they would keep the trains of 
that road running. It meant if a man tried to prevent a train running, they 
had a perfect right to shoot him and get him out of the way so that it could 
run; that that right was claimed for the purpose of getting the trains over the 
road and in the interest of the stockholders 

Now, would you call it sedition for a corporation so great as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway system, traversing through a number of our States, storing and 
turning a portion of its great Union Station in Philadelphia into a public 
arsenal for the purpose of holding their firearms there, and all kinds of ammu- 
nition, and all instruments for the destruction of human life and property, pre- 
pared to go Into war of any kind or character to keep their trains running, 
regardless of what human it was necessary to put out of existence? 

Mr. King. My opinion Is that In properly constituted, organized society no 
one except the public authorities should be permitted to either carry or store 
arms. The law Itself should l>e administered by the officers of the law, and no 
individual or corporation, whether they be organizations of labor or organiza- 
tions of capital, should be permitted to equip themselves with any outfit which 
Implied that they were going to take the administration of the law into their 
own hands. A large railroad company may find It necessary to keep on hand 
a few rifles or give a few revolvers to their men that are running the trains to 
protect them from highway robbery and of train holdups. There may be justl- 
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ficatlon for a thing of that kind, but as to storing arras to fight labor organlza- 
tlons, it is a thing that ought to be made a criminal offense and the whole spy 
business with it. I think it begets no end of trouble. I think that they would 
not have had a war in Europe to-day if it had not been for the spy system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Commissioner Weinstock asked you if you believed 
in labor, right or wrong ; or the closed shop, right or wrong ; and two or three 
other questions regarding the right and wrong thing that I don’t just now 
recall. The implication is, or the impression conveyed to me was, labor right 
or wrong. That the mere fact that un individual laborer committed an act in 
violation of law does not mean that labor was wrong? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It does not mean, for instance, that if a member 
of a trade-union during the time of strike or strife — that if he happened to get 
drunk and locked up that the whole trade-union was drunk and locked up? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It does not imply that simply because a few indi- 
viduals of a trade-union or labor do something wrong that the whole proposi- 
tion Is Wrong or that a local union or number of men of a union make a mistake 
In their demands upon employers and make radical and outlandish demands 
that labor is wrong? 

Mr. Kino. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The laborer, or a number of laborers or union men, 
are liable to have a wrong conception of the purpose for which they are organ- 
ized? They organize rapidly at times, ami many have no knowledge or concep- 
tion of organization. Only overnight they are organized and come into the field 
of organized labor, and the next morning they start out to revolutionize mod- 
ern society simply because they have organized. They do wrong and commit 
crimes and break laws, and life and property is sacrificed, but that does not 
convey the Idea to you that labor is wrong? 

Mr. King. Certainly not. These individual acts are wrong, and would be 
wrong if committed by a party of persons. I would not condemn the church 
because there are some scoundrels in it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We do not have laws on the statute books to make 
people do right. 

Mr. King. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We do have them there to punish those that do 
wrong? 

Mr. King. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they had the effect of making us do right, we 
would be making many more laws than we are? 

Mr. King. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is my conception of right and wrong, and 
the right and wrong of the closed shop, us the employer calls it, the open and 
closed shop; the union man calls it the union and nonunion shop. The evi- 
dence before tills commission indicates a very large number of the most radical 
advocates of the open shop are operating nonunion shops; absolutely closed to 
union men. Now, the corporation that you are now employed my 

Mr. King, Excuse me, I am not employed by any corporation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will withdraw that. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., which you are acquainted with? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At its four mines in Sunrise, Wyo., It operates 
not an open shop so-called, but an absolutely nonunion shop, and it is a shop 
that is dosed absolutely to union men. You can not work there If it is known 
you belong to a union. In the Colorado field they talk about the open shop. 
If they practice the open shop at one portion of their employment, they cer- 
tainly must mean the same thing at another point of employment, if their men 
are ttuthful at all. Can you see it In any other light? 

Mr, Kino. I don’t quite understnnd the question you ask me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I asked you if the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. can 
operate publicly in one of their camps in Sunrise, Wyo., what they do as an 
absolutely closed shop to union men, and in Colorado bringing on a great 
struggle between thousands of workmen and a great number of corporations 
In that State, in which lives are lost and property destroyed, in what they are 
pleased to call the open shop — if there is any way to modify or bring those 
two tilings together? 
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Mr. King. I would not like to acquiesce in the statement that they brought 
on that struggle. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They claim they resisted it because the men wanted 
a closed camp, or closed mine, where only union men were employed? 

Mr. King. That may he the argument that was urged by the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not by the men, but by the company. They say, 
“The men demanded of us an absolutely closed shop where only union men 
could be employed, and that we declared to be un-American, and all that goes 
with being un-American, and we won’t stand for it, and we will fight first.’* 
And they did fight ; the result of which you know was the horrible picture that 
has been painted, not of imagination, either, hut things that did occur for this 
principle of open sl»op, the right of American people to work under what con- 
ditions they pleased, for whomever they pleased, ami wherever they pleased, 
and whenever they pleased. A few miles from there they are operating an 
ore mine where they say no union men can he employed. It Is not a place where 
any man can he employed, and I say to you, is that a consistent situation? 

Mr. King. It would riot be consistent to say they are favorable to the open 
shop under the conditions that you cite. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have heard nil of the testimony here? 

Mr. King. I have answered your question about consistency ; T have not heard 
all of the testimony. 

Commissioner O’Oonneii.. T want to strnlghten out the record on this ques- 
tion that Mr. Commissioner Weinstock asked you, if you thought labor was 
Justified in retaining in office men who were found guilty and convicted of 
crime, and cited to you the case of Mr. Frank Ryan, president of the structural 
iron workers, and who is now in the penitentiary at leaven worth, Knus., I 
believe. The fact is that Mr. Frank Ryan has not been retained in office, and 
Is not the president of the structural iron workers at this time; he was re- 
tained as president of that association up until the time Ills case went as far 
as it could bo carried to justify all as to whether his conviction was Justllable 
or not. It was carried to the courts, the Supreme Court, ami he was decided 
against. At the next election of that organization another man was elected 
president of the International Structural Iron Workers, and Mr. Ryan has not 
Continued in office. Now, Mr. King, would you give labor the same right to 
organize as capital enjoys? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; 1 would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I>o you think anybody questions that seriously 
now ? We recognize that capital will make mistakes, (ireat organizations of 
capital are brought before the courts and punished for various offenses. We 
have heard of the Standard Oil Co. being fined many million dollars by a judge 
in Chicago, and nil that sort of thing, but, of course, it was never collected, 
but they committed the same offense and are brought up before the courts 

Mr. King. Human nature is the same. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whether It is the employer or employee? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So that even If labor does commit. In the name 
of labor, if you will, violence, human life is sacrificed for what they believe 
to l>e an elevating purpose — there has no great struggle taken place In the In- 
terest of humanity or in the interest of the world in which life bus not b»H»n 
sacrificed for the uplifting of humanity. History repents that thousands of 
times, over and over, and so w ith all Its frailties and weaknesses, It has the same 
rigid to organize as capital has? 

Mr. King. I think so. 

Commissioner O'Connell. For its own protection for whatever it thinks 
best to do? 

Mr. King. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think that there is a possibility of labor 
unorganized protecting its interests In this modern, humdrum of society and 
Industrial world in which we are now living — and the small employer has 
almost disappeared? 

Mr. King. I think It is distinctly difficult ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is impossible for him to reduce his hours of 
labor, increase his wage, and better his condition of employment A man, for 
Instance, employed' — I do not cite the case, there may be causes for It, but the 
name appeals to me, the United States Steel Corporation, employs 250,000 peo- 
ple; do you think that one man or a few men, or unorganized men, could Im- 
prove their conditions in that great army of men? 



Mr. Kino. I think you have to always take Into account the strength of the 
force that we are seeking to uplift and the force opposed to it. If the force 
that is opposed to the other Is distinctly trying to crush it down, certainly 
the lack of organization is a terrible handicap, but I would not like to imagine 
that the employers who have not seen their way to have organizations among 
their own workmen have had in mind the crushing of labor as the particular 

motive. I think as far as their motives are concerned 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am not speaking of it because the employer does 
not want it. I am speaking of the laborer, the man himself. I do not hold him 
responsible personally. 

Mr. Kino. The attitude of the employer toward labor-— I could conceive of 
a humane employer, a man who had a Hense of justice and right, refusing to 
draw any dividend from an industry that was sweating it from labor, or doing 
anything other than letting labor have all the advantages it could, and I would 
think in a case like that that the organization would be quite secondary. 
Unfortunately there are not many that are that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1)o you think the hundreds of stockholders of the 
United States Steel Co. can 4 how they get their dividends? 

Mr. Kino. I think some of them care and some do not care. I think there are 
some drawing dividends in the steel industry who would much prefer to get 
u less dividend If they thought they were getting the particular dividend that 
they are at the expense of the men that are working. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I never heard of Imt one stockholder that re- 
turned her dividend, anrl that was a lady in a large mill at Boston, who did 
return her dividend and tolcl them to give it to the strikers. Now, as a result of 
your long experience, your personal investigations in all the affairs of labor, 
your great travel ail over this country and Canada and Europe and In the 
Asiatic Continent, your i n\es! igat ions as a student in colleges, of the general 
knowledge that you have accumulated in all of these years that you have been 
associated In this work us an investigator and as an official in Canada, do you 
believe that the wage earners in their organized capacity, with all that has 
been charged against them, have done more to elevate and bring about a better 
standard of manhood and womanhood, to build up a higher standard of oppor- 
tunity, to build up a higher standard of citizenship, that it could possibly have 
been done by the men in an unorganized capacity? 

Mr. Kino. To answer that question I would have to Imagine what would 
have bwn the condition of labor to-day if they had not been organized, and I 
would have to say unhesitatingly that labor would not have had the standing 
to-day that they have had they not been organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe that the organization of wage- 
workers lias had to do with the building up of the moral standard of citizen- 
ship of not only Its own membership hut its Influence upon the nonmember- 
ship, and its influence upon the community luis been for the uplift of humanity? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t think you can better a man in any condition without that 
having Its effect on those that are brought into relations with his life and 
bettering his own life. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If organized labor was all that It is charged with 
by its opponents, being law violators, criminals, property destroyers, evaders 
of the law, criminals In the sight of the law, and the worst that has been 
charged against it were true, do you believe that they ought to he disbanded? 

Mr. Kino. Well, I would never judge a movement by what its opponents say; 
and If it were all true, I can not imagine society existing. I think the opposi- 
tion has been so much overdone. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Hardman wishes to ask you a few questions. 
Commissioner Harriman. Mr. King, I would like to know wlmt is the effect 
of labor, the concentration of an Industry in a few hands? Do you think It 
makes conditions for the worker better or worse? 

Mr. Kino. It depends on the few hands. I can imagine it being possible to 
hand them a good deal better conditions if you have a few people with certain 
ideas, than a greut many with many, and it comes back to the old question of 
personality of the Individuals concerned. 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, from your experience and what you have 
seen of industries? 

Mr. Kino. I don’t believe I can answer that question without considering it 
more fully than I have had an opportunity to do. 

Commissioner Hvrriman. I will put It this way : What is your attitude toward 
industrial trusts? 
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Mr. King. Toward trusts? 

Commissioner Harriman. Toward industrial trusts, such as the Standard 
OU Oo.? 

Mr. Kino. My attitude is best expressed probably in the bill I introduced in 
Canada for the investigations of trusts and combines and mergers. When I 
was minister of labor 1 introduced a bill that is now a law in Canada. Under 
it, if auy six persons think that a combine or trust is increasing prices unduly, 
or taking any action uguinst the public interest, they may go before any Judge 
from one end of the country to the other, ami if they make out a prime fade 
case of enhancement of prices, or a case on any other ground, the judge may 
give an order for an investigation, und it then becomes the duty of the 
Government to order an investigation into that trust or combine. When that, 
investigation is ordered euch of the parties is entitled to upbuilt its own in- 
vestigator on the hoard. The persons complaining choose their own investigator, 
and t lie trust its own, and those two ugn*e on a chairman, just as under the 
industrial-disputes act, and those three have t lie power to investigate u trust; 
to state what, in their opinion, is the effort of its actum, if it happens to he 
an industry that is receiving protection from the Covet innent, the law provides 
that the tariff ma.v bo immediately reduced, and the industry be denial the 
protection it is getting; if it is taking an unfair advantage of the public 
through a patent, the patent, tnay he revoked. If the board recommends that u 
certain course of action is contrary to the public interest, and that In 1H) dujs 
it is to be discontinued, and if it is not, the trust becomes liable to a penally 
for every day it continues. So my attitude toward trusts and combines is 
that the extent and size ol’ the industry does not make it a criminal organization, 
but the things that, it does. The larger the concern is, the greater the reason 
why the Government of the count i\\ should at all times, in the interest of Its 
citizens, be able to s<*e that no unfair advantage is taken because of the si/e. 
I am not against organizations on a big scale. 1 think there was a time when 
industrial competition was bet v\ ecu industries and industries and localities 
and localities, hut it is now between continents and continents, and to save an 
industry to a continent it may be necessary to organize It on a big scale, llut 
that is more reason why the luws should make it impossible for an organization 
to do things contrary to public interest. Publicity is the tirst thing. There is 
nothing like the searchlight of publicity as an Instrument for focusing intelli- 
gent public opinion. 

Commissioner IIakriman. Kcully, then, in the right hands you think it is all 
right? 

Mr. King. It would depend entirely— I would judge everything by Its net. 
fl an industry is in the right hands, administered all right, in the right way, 
it will be carried on all right. You can Judge whether it is In the right hands 
or not by the things it does. 

Chairman Walsh. When you went to Tarry town that night with Mr. Greene, 
did you take up the subject of the situation in Colorado with Mr. John \). Rocke- 
feller, sr.? 

Mr. King. I never discussed it with him. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Nothing suid about the Colorado situation at all? 

Mr. King. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Nothing said about the Colorudo Fuel & Iron (Jo.? 

Mr. King. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You had never mot Mr. John I>. Rockefeller, sr., before? 

Mr. King. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have ,\ou ever met him since? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir ; twice since. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. King. Both times at his house in Tarrytown. 

Chairman Walsh. At either of these meetings was the Colorado situation dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. King. Not with me. 

Chairman Walsh. In your presence? 

Mr. King. I may have overheard one or two things said. I remember ouo 
evening I went out with Mr. Welborn 

Chairman Walsh. President of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., asked me to come out and spend the 
night at his house, and Mr. Welborn went out at the same time, and I think 
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Mr. Rockefeller, sr., and Mr. VVelborn had some conversation together. I was 
on the other side of the table and didn’t hear what they were discussing ; I was 
talking with somebody else. 

Chairman Walsh. Who else was there? 

Mr. Kino. Mrs. Rockefeller, Jr., was there. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the subject of getting up a letter for use in Colorado 
discussed in your presence? 

Mr. Kino. Never mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall anything that was said In your presence and 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr.’s, presence with reference to the situation in Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. King. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a matter that was up at the time very acutely? 

Mr. Kino. It hus been up for the last two years. 

Chairman Walsh. And nothing was said about it that you recall? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; 1 think we talked about the war in Europe mostly. I don’t 
think I said a word about Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. And he never said a tiling about it? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; never spoke to me about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not Mr. Rockefeller, sr., from 
anything he has stated, knows what your activities are in Colorado with respect 
to this matter? 

Mr. Kino. 1 don’t think lie does; I don’t think he knew I was going there when 
I went, and I have not reported to anybody since what 1 did. 

Chairman Walhii. And, as far as you know, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., has 
no information whatsoever on the work you are doing? 

Mr. Kino. As far as 1 know, lie has absolutely none. 

Chairman Walsh. And it is not your intention to make a report to him or 
give him tins information? 

Mr. Kino, it is not my Intention to make u report to him, hut if I have the 
opportunity and pleasure of meeting him in the future 1 may discuss with him 
the conditions as 1 saw them. I may or I may not. 

Chairman Walsh. When does your employment end with the Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Mr. Kino. The 1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. 11)15? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; this year. 

Chairman Walsh. And is it your intention then to make findings as to the 
conditions you found in Colorado? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; it is not. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you said you were going to stand for Parliament 
In tile North York riding? 

Mr. Kino. Constituency of North York. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is that in Canada? 

Mr. Kino. Toronto is the county seat of it. 

Chairman Walsh. It takes in all of Toronto? 

Mr. King. No, sir ; the northern part of the county. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it take in anj part of the city? 

Mr. King. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, Just one word before I conclude. The commission 
lias been asking different witnesses their views of the cause of industrial un- 
rest. Not very long ago 1 hnpi>ened to he reading the life of Pasteur and I came 
across a passage that seemed to me to throw u flood of light on this industrial 
question, and l should like to put this passage before the commission, because 
1 think it has in it something that it is well to present. This was Pasteur, who 
spent his life working on the theory of germs and found that many of our ills 
come from a conflict between certain forces that are making for destruction 
and others contending against them for the making of life and health. Mr. 
Pasteur turned from the microscope to look out on the world, and found two 
similar forces at work there to-day. I have seen no similar statement that 
seemed to be more enlightening. It is from an address delivered on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of the Pasteur Institute, November, 1888. I am taking 
It from the book entitled “ The Life of Pasteur,” by R, Vallerey-Radot: 

“Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with each other nowadays; the 
one, a law of blood and of death, ever imagining new means of destruction and 
forcing nations to be constantly reedy for the battle field; the other, a law of 
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peace, work, and health, ever evolving new menus of delivering man from the 
scourges which beset him. The one seeks violent conquests, the other the relief 
of humanity. The latter places one human life above any victory ; while the 
former would sacrifice hundreds and thousands of lives to the ambition of 
one. * * * Which of those two laws will ultimately prevail, God alone 
knows.” 

What Pasteur said of the international situation, as he saw it in 1888, we 
have ample evidence, is being fulfilled in a terrific scale at the present time. 
I think what he has said in regard to contrary laws wrestling with each other 
applies to the industrial world us well ns to ull the other relations of life; and 
when you ask me who the friends of luhor are and who the enemies of labor 
are, I want to say that the men who are seeking the law of blood and death, 
whether it arises from viciousness or covetousness or any other cause, those 
men are the euemies of labor. But that the person, whether lie be associated 
with the press, helping to give the public information, whether lie he a teacher 
Instructing, whether lie be a student, whether he he an Investor, whether he be 
a luborer, or whether he be a professional man — no matter what his capacity, 
or whether man or woman-— if in his life a person is trying by his act to further 
the law of peace and work und health and to deliver man from the scourges 
that beset him, that person, in my opinion, Is a friend of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. You may l>e excused. 

Mr. Ivy Lee. 



TESTIMONY OF MR. IVY L. LEE — Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe, Mr. Lee, when you were excused Saturday 
evening you were being a ski'd about jour conferences with Mr. Wheeler In 
regard to the publication of the National Chamber of Commerce entitled “The 
Nation's Business." Where were you having that conference with Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Lbk. I think I saw Mr. Wheeler at the Belmont Hotel in New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection did lie have with the National Chamber 
of Commerce at that time? 

Mr. Lbk. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, what his titular relationship was; it 
was quite well known that lie was one of the moving spirits in that organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, he had been tbe president of it; was he the 
president of it at that time? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in a general way, vvluit was the chamber of commerce, 
an organization of chambers of commerce, a national organization of chambers 
or commerce; that Is, this particular one, throughout the United States? 

Mr. Lke. I think that is a fairly accurale description. 

Chairman Wvi.srr. You say the proposition was ns to whether or not Mr. 
Rockefeller should finance their publication called the Nation’s Business? 

Mr. Lee. That, in a general way, is correct. 

Chairman Wvlsit. What was the proposition put up 1o you by Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Lee. There was no specific proposition, Mr. Chairman. The question was 
as to whether it would be feasible to enlarge u publication Issued by the cham- 
ber, and issue it vvivkly, and whether a fund of working cnpltal could be ob- 
tained to see it through the experimental period. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the paper called the Nation’s Business running at 
the time? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; it was in the experimental period. 

Chairman Wat.sh. It was in the experimental period? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And it disseminates information with regard to business 
and industries throughout the United States to its members? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you supply the working capital? 

Mr. Lee. We did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any sort of arrangement by which the 
Rockefeller Interests or the Rockefeller group was to take a certain number 
of the papers or render them assistance? 

Mr. Lef.. No; we made no arrangement of any kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you rendering them assistance? 

Mr. Lee. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn’t you go into the matter? 
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Mr. Lee. Well, I did not think it was practical myself, and I never made 
any report to Mr. Itockefeiier, except to the effect that I had not yet been able 
to see thut the scheme was practicable. 

Chairman Walsh. Supposing the scheme had been practicable, would you 
have advised Mr. Rockefeller to go into it? 

Mr. Lke. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And thut would have been as a matter of getting pub- 
licity? 

Mr. Lee. The proposition was this, Mr. Chairman : It would have been 
obviously undesirable that Mr. Rockefeller should finance the publication of 
an Independent organization of that sort permanently. The theory we pro- 
ceeded on from the first was, that if Mr. Rockefeller rendered any such assist- 
ance the fact should be made public at the time the assistance was rendered; 
consequently that such assistance, even if made public, should not be ren- 
dered unless we felt that as a practical business proposition this paper would 
very quickly get on its feet and be able to pay back its debts and thus be ab- 
solved from any obligations to Mr. Rockefeller. It was largely because of our 
feeling — I would not say the feeling, but rather the doubt as to the practicability 
of the idea as a business proposition, that caused me to feel thut I was unable 
to recommend the plan. 

Chairman Walsh. I received a letter from a president of the board of trade, 
a gentleman who says he Is president of a board of trade, and is also president 
of a very large company, one of the largest concerns in a certain line in the 
United States, who asks to have his name kept a secret, and he says — he puts 
it, this way; I will read it to you; 

“ In relation to current report of Rockefeller’s alleged domination of the 
chamber of commerce, I would say that, as president of the board of trade last 
year, a representative of the United States Chamber of Commerce called to 
further Interest me in obtaining membership from the board of trade, and in the 
course of a long conversation he made a statement, the point of which was in 
substance as follows: That Rockefeller had asked how much the chamber could 
use from him, and that the reply was that all his millions could not buy the 
intluonce of the chamber, etc. But he was quite at liberty to Indicate desirable 
members and in that way could be of great assistance, and in that way the 
chamber had a great many very strong men, presumably thus selected.” 

Did you suggest in that meeting you had that the Rockefeller interests could 
supply uny members for the chamber of commerce? 

Air. Lee. No, Air. Chairman; and that suggestion — it seems to me the Insinua- 
tion of that question — is very unfair to the chamber of commerce, aside from 
uny unfairness to Air. Rockefeller. The chamber of commerce, to my mind, 
lias performed a remarkable public service in a most independent way. Its 
records are all open to inspection, and I am sure you would not have the slight- 
est difficulty in finding out every contributor to its funds. It is not fair to that 
organization to make a suggestion of that kind. I told you the entire story 
with reference to this publication. 

Chairman Walsh. I will finish the letter. 

Mr. Lee. I beg your pardon. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all right ; I stopped to give you a chance to answer, 
but I want to give you what this gentleman says about this; 

“The plain implication was that by indirection the chamber was very strongly 
backed by Rockefeller, which apparently was thought to be a recommendation 
to myself and my organization.” 

Mr. Lee. Air. Chairman, I think it Is hardly incumbent on me, but I hap- 
pen to know something about the chamber of commerce. When the plan was 
first developed 

Chairman Wai.su. Co ahead. 

Mr. Lek. I am not disposed to go into tills matter unless you think there is 
some possible doubt about the bona fide intention of the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. No; I just want you to answer following this sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Lee. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that Mr. Rockefeller 
is thoroughly In sympathy with the purpose of the chamber, and as a business 
man he would do anything in his power to promote it, as I have no doubt a 
good many other business men would ; but his relationship to it is well known. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he suggest members for It? 

Mr. Lee. He does not, so far as I know. 
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Chairman Walsh. The chamber of commerce really has a sort of connection 
with the Government, has It not? 

Mr. Lee. Why, I do not think it has any organic relation to the Government. 
I think It has placed Its facilities at the disposal of the Government, and is 
eager to; but, Mr. Chairman, the offices of the chamber are in this city, and 
their officers ought certainly in fairness to be the ones to relate Its activities. 

Chairman Walsh. I am just asking about the connection of Mr. Rockefeller 
with it, if there is any, so far as you know. I will ask the question directly, 
and If there Is any further inquiry to make, we will make It. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Rockefeller’s relation to the chamber I have entirely related t<> 
you, as far as I know it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact that the chamber of commerce was 
founded on a call from the President of the United States? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. 

Chairman Wat.sh. President Taft? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read t ho report of the Secretary of Commerce 
ami Labor for 1012? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. It reads ns follows: 

“This bureau, at my direction, in April. 1012. transmitted to over 1,100 
commercial organizations in the United States an invitation to send representa- 
tives to a conference by the President to consider the establishment of a 
national commercial organization broadly representative of all the commercial 
interests of the United Slates. 

“The need for coordination of the unrelated efforts of chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and similar associations in the field of trade promo- 
tion has long been recognized, and the time seemed opportune to aid the found- 
ing of such a national body. 

“As a result of the very successful mooting, which was held in Washington 
on April 22 and 211 and attended by 7<M) delegates from <400 commercial asso- 
ciations in every part of the United States, tlu* Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America was organized.” 

Is that your recnlh-ction of the information in regard to these men in that 
concern ? 

Mr. Lee. I only know of the organization in a very general way, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Waish. Did you go there at the request of Mr. Rockefeller; did 
you go to meet Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I recollect it right that Mr. Wheeler wrote to Mr. 
Rockefeller, as shown by some of this correspondence iier«»? 

Mr. Lee. T think so. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Did you have more than one conference with Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Lee. No; Mr. Wheeler went to Europe the next day, I think, after I 
saw him. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he returned? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not taken it up at any time since? 

Mr. Lee. Not with Mr. Wheeler. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you with anyone else? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; Mr. Fahey, the present head of the chamber. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I talked to him within the last three months. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Now, with reference to financing this paper called the 
Nation’s Business. 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And loaning them money. 

Mr. Lee. I ought to make that entirely clear, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

* Mr. Lee. Mr. Fahey became the chief executive of the organization the 1st 
of January. At any rate Mr. W’heeler had brought this mutter up to us or 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s office. Nothing had been done about it, and Mr. Rockefeller, 
shortly after I came into the office, spoke to me about it and asked If I did 
not think we ought to have the matter closed up. I then asked Mr. Fahey, 
the then president of the organization, if he would come to see me, and I dls- 
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cussed the matter with him, I told him of my doubt as to the impracticability of 
the publication scheme and asked if he saw any reason why my doubts were ill 
founded, and he agreed with me that the scheme was not a practical one. 

Chairman Walsh, Who was that? 

Mr. Lek. Mr. Fahey ; and, therefore, the proposition was left In that state. 

Chairman Walsh. The matter, then, has dropped through? 

Mr. Lek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a personal acquaintance with Mr. Fahey? 

Mr. Lek. Well, I have known Mr. Fahey casually for a good many years; yes. 

Chairman Wxlbii. Did you communicate with him during the time you were 
employed by the Rockefeller investments or companies in regard to anything 
except this proposed loaning of money to the Nation’s Business? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Business America something or the same thing as the 
Nation’s Business? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is Business America? 

Mr. Lee. All I know of that is that it is a magazine that one sees. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe you remember — was the correspondence that you 
had with the National Chamber of Commerce, with Mr. Fahey, or with Mr. 
Wheeler among that which you consider privileged on account of being private, 
the reason that you did not furnish it to the commission? 

Mr. Lee. I had no correspondence with Mr. Wheeler or with Mr. Fahey. 
There were two letters from Mr. Wheeler to Mr. Rockefeller, which were re- 
ferred to in one of my letters as having been returned to Mr. Rockefeller. 
Your commission asked me to produce that letter referred to as an inclosure, 
and that is the letter we fell was prhileged. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the letter from Mr. Wheeler, of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, to Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you considered that privileged and did not produce it V 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you care to stale as to the substance of it, 
whether it referred to Mr. Rockefeller putting money into the Nation’s Busi- 
ness ? 

Mr, Lee. It did not refer to the question of putting money into it at nil — I 
say “at all,” it may have referred to that indirectly, but the general subject 
dealt in in those letters was in reference to the general plan of enlarging the 
scojie of the publication. It was discussed as a publication enterprise, rather 
than with reference to the financial features of it. Of course, the fact that if 
the scheme as a publication enterprise was undertaken Mr. Rockefeller would 
finance it was Implied, but I do not think the letters dealt with that phase of 
the subject. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Was any suggestion made in the letters as to matters of 
publicity that might he published in the Nation’s Business? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think so. % 

Chairman Walsh. Was any reference made to the situation in Colorado 
with reference to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any reference made in the letters to any other In- 
dustry In which Mr. Rockefeller was an Investor or stockholder or bondholder? 

Mr. Lee. Not the remotest, Mr. Chairman. With reference to those letters, 
I am not authorized to speak, but I am very sure you would have no difficulty 
In seeing them privately if >ou cared to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will ask you to let Mr. Manly see them. 

Mr. Lie. If he Mill come to our office in New York, I will be glad to show 
them to him. 

Chairman Walsii. Then let Mr. Manly look nt them. 

Mr. Lee. I want to make the reservation that they are not to go into the 
record. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how much did you think might be necessary In 
money to put up as a loan for the Nation’s Business to get upon its feet? 

Mr. Lek. The proposition, as it was suggested, was that It would require 
about $250,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was that amount suggested by Mr. Rockefeller, or your* 
Belf, or by Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Luc. That was suggested by the gentleman whom Mr. Wheeler had 
asked to work up u prospectus for a working scheme, for the purposes of con- 
sideration. His name, I think, if you want it, was Mr. Weldon. He had this 
plan in order to insure the success of which he felt would require a guaranty 
fund of about $250,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the pro]>osltlon that you should extend the loan to 
that full amount? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; that Is, you could hardly call It a “proposition,” Mr. Chair- 
man. That was the prospectus discussed. 

Chairman Walsh. You say it was a “prospectus”; that was the suggestion, 
that you should put up $250,000? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not the money was raised from 
any other sources? 

Mr. Lee. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the last time you talked to Mr. Fahey about it? 

Mr. Lee. Since the 1st of January — I do not recall the date. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any correspondence with him since you 
talked to him about It? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Wai sh. Did Mr. Rockefeller, to your knowledge, have any con- 
versation with him, since you talked to 1dm? 

Mr. Lee. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated the other day with reference to conducting a 
union educational campaign — first, what reason did you have for turning down 
the proposition? Why did you say it was not practicable to put up the 
$250,000 ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I did not believe that, as a publication enterprise, it would he 
a success; I did not believe it would pay Its way. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not think, in other words, you would get the re- 
sults from the $250,000? 

Mr. Lee. That is not a fair way to put it. 

Chairman Wat six. You put it your wnj. 

Mr. Lee. I did not believe the scheme would be self-supporting, nnd I did 
not feel that Mr. Rockefeller should underwrite a scheme which would not be 
self-supporting: that it was not for the purpose of promoting Mr. Rockefeller’# 
Interests that this plan was proposed, but it was simply for the purpose of the 
general business interests of the country, and it did not seem to me, and t 
know Mr. Rockefeller felt the same win. that any such institution should he 
beholden to him or to bis interests in the slightest particular. 

Chairman Ww.su. Why? That they might he influenced? 

Mr. Lee. Because of the obvious Impropriety of it. As T said, the feeling was 
from the outset that if he advanced lids money it should be announced at the 
time it was done, and that the publication of the chamber of commerce should 
not be underwritten by any individual of large interests without everybody 
knowing all about It, and the whole plan being made known; and, assuring that 
should he done, it should not be entered upon unless it was considered a sound 
business proposition. T did not think, after analyzing it, that 11 was sound. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you underwritten any other publication? 

Mr. Lee. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Leslie's Weekly? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you agreed to take any particular number of any 
publication? 

Mr. Lee. No; except the Masses. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those do you take? 

Mr. Lee. I think we take about half a dozen now. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you take them for general circulation? 

Mr. Lee. I would be glad to give them to anybody who wanted them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the subscription price of the Nation’s Business, 
if It had one? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it have any subscription price? Didn't It go free to 
the members of the chamber of commerce? 
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Mr. Lee. I really do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. How could it be self-supporting if it did go free to the 
members of the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. Lee. Obviously, If the scheme talked of hud been worked out, there would 
have to be a subscription price, and the basis on which I turned it down in my 
mind— and I do not want to use that word in any Invidious sense — was that 
I could not see where it could pay its way through subscriptions and the ad- 
vertisements which it would get. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, when you and Mr. Wheeler were talking this 
over, what was the proposed subscription price? What was said about putting 
the subscription price, and from what facts, if any. did you gather the fact 
that it would not be a paying proposition, and therefore not worth putting the 
money in and taking Hint chance? 

Mr. Lee. T don’t recall that detail, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. l>ld you discuss the details again with Mr. Fahey? 

Mr. Lee. No; I only discussed the general policy with him. 

Chairman Wvlsit. I wish now that you would state finally and concisely, 
sum it up, your various activities in reference to getting out publicity for the 
concerns with which you are engaged connected with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Lee. I get out very little, if any. publicity, Mr. Chairman. The institu- 
tions with which Mr. Rockefeller is connected get out their own publicity. I 
advise with them somewhat In the preparation of it. 

Chairman Wn.su. Very well. Now, tell what you advised with them about 
in the preparation of. 

Mr. Lee. Well, 1 advised with the Rockefeller Foundation as to some matters 
and as to the best form in which to issue their pamphlets, but they issue a good 
many statements about which I do not confer with them. 

Chairman W visit. Now, you advise with them about the foundation and the 
foundation publications? 

Mr. Lee. About the form in which they should issue some of their publica- 
tions. 

Chairman Walsh. And the matter that should be issued? 

Mr. Lee, No. 

Chairman Walsh. You advise with them about that? 

Mr. Lee. J may make some suggestions with reference to some publications. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as 1 understand it, you do not draw any of your 
salary, or any part of it, from the foundation. 

Mr. Lee. Quite true. 

Chairman .Walsh. Just connected with private interests? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsit. Just throw that In, do you? 

Mr. Lee. You must remember, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
♦ lie president of the foundation, ami I am a member of his staff, and T assist 
him ns president of the foundation in any w r ay I can, and necessarily that 
matter would come under his supervision. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr,? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And what you did for the foundation — how was that, now, 
again, please? 

Mr. Lee. Anything T do for the foundation is in my capacity us one of Mr. 
John I>. Rockefeller, jr.’s, associates and assistants. 

Chairman Walsh. And not in your capacity as a director in any of his 
companies? 

Mr. Lee. Not in the capacity of director of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the publicity that you have gotten out with refer- 
ence, say, to the Colorado Find & Iron Co. — any publicity you have gotten out, 
and I have closed with the bulletins — after the bulletins you got out after con- 
ference with Mr. Rockefeller — or did you confer with him? 

Mr. Lee. About the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. Any publicity you got out with reference to that. 

*Mr. Lee. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. No. I have gotten out no publicity for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Coi. 
since I have come with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Which was the last article which you gave to the news- 
papers yourself with reference, of course, to the Rockefeller Interests or invest* 
motifs? 
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Mr. Lee. I don’t recall, Mr. Chairman. It has been a long time since I have 
had any articles to give to the newspapers. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe your duties in connection with publicity 
for the Rockefeller interests. 

Mr. Lke. When iny opinion Is asked I give It as to the most effective way to 
secure publicity for a particular idea or suggestion. That is then carried out by 
the institution itself. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What are your duties as a member of the iiersonnl Muff 
of John D. Rockefeller, sr.? 

Mr. Lke. I represent Mr. Rockefeller on various boards of directors and have 
Intrusted to me various confidential matters relating to a great many of his 
interests, as much as my time will allow me to take care of. 1 have very little 
to do with publicity, as a matter of fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you given up the publicity idea altogether? 
That is, as to circulating alleged facts with reference to their industries, and 
all that. 

Mr. Lke. I have not given up the idea of publicity, because I believe that 
publicity Is the biggest idea that v\e can develop. 1 believe that the great fault 
committed by the Rockefeller interests in the past has been the absence of 
publicity. 

Chairman Wvlsh. So you are an advocate of their giving everything the 
widest publicity? 

Mr. Lke. Absolutely; every chance that develops, f believe that they ought to 
make known to the public their business and teelings and any facts about their 
affairs that they ieol the public would bo interested in. 

Chairman Waish. Now, then, is jour dut.v — when tin- common mind of the 
Rockefeller interests is made up, is It jour duty to see that the publicity gets 
out in proper sliaiK*? 

Mr. Lee. When they consult with me with reference to any proposition. I 
make suggestions, and I do evcr.v thing 1 can to secure their ends. 

Chairman W visit. Well, is the publicity department, you might say. or the 
publicity matter in your specific charge? 

Mr. Lee. 1 want to lie as frank with you as T can naturally from my point 
of view, Mr. Chairman. That subject would fall to mo very frequently, and I 
want you to know that I do and will do everything I can suggest In that direc- 
tion. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, what pirn* of publicity have you gotten out for the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. since the publication of the last bulletin or that book 
of bulletins V 

Mr. Lee. None, that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the very last, is it? 

Mr, Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any in contemplation now? 

Mr. Lee. No; except that I have urged Mr. Wei horn to follow a policy of 
the greatest possible publicity on ills own account ; but I have not made any 
concrete suggestions as to particular things ho should do. 

Chairman Walsh. What piece of publicity affecting any corporation con- 
nected with the Rockefeller group has been gotten out since the last bulletin 
as a publication? I suppose the last publication was the hook containing all 
the bulletins, was it? 

Mr. Lee. With reference to Colorado? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. Well, the foundation, of course, is a coriiorntlon, and they have 
gotten out certain 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; and did you have to do with the pute 
licity that the Rockefeller Foundation got out 

Mr. Lee (interrupting). No. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Since jou have been with them? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what publicity with regard to any other cor- 
poration connected with the Rockefeller investments? 

Mr. Lee. You mean any other industrial corporation? 

Chairman Walsh. Any other industrial corporation. 

Mr. Lee. I have had no relation of any kind. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you represent Mr. Rockefeller on other boards. 
What are the other boards? 
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Mr. Lee. I am on the board of the Equitable Trust Co. of New York, the 
Western Maryland Railway, and various subsidiaries of Western Maryland 
Railway. I don’t recall their various names. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you on the Standard Oil directory? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Standard Oil? 

Mr. Lee. In no way whatever. _ _ — , , . 

Chairman Walsh. Does any publicity you get out have to do with the Stand- 
ard Oil (’,o.? 

Mr. Lee. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you some 


quwsuuun. . , 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are a director, are you not, in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So to that degree you are an employer of labor? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I should like to put to you substantially the same 
questions that I put to Mr. Mackenzie King along certain lines in order to find 
out what is your attitude personally toward labor. My first question was, Are 
you for organized labor, right or wrong? But I will ask you, at the suggestion 
of one of the commissioners, when did you go on the directory, Mr. Lee, of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Some time in January. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, did you get my question? 

Mr. Lee. I did. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you do not stand for organized lubor, right 


or wrong? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you against it, right or wrong? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you for organized lubor when you believe it 
is in the right and against organized labor when you believe it is in the 
wrong? 

Mr. Lee. I am. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the question of the closed shop, are you for 
the closed shop, right or wrong? 

Mr. Lee. Well, 1 don’t know that 1 can associate the two ideas of the closed 
shop and right or wrong. I am opposed to the closed shop in the sense that it 
forbids any man who is willing to work from taking a job which an employer 
wants to give him. I believe that a man who— -If I want to employ a man and he 
wants to work for me that I should have the right to employ him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, to make myself a little clearer, Mr. Leo, 
suppose all the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. should quit of 
their own volition, possibly through the persuasion of some of their fellows, 
but peacefully and voluntarily, unite in organization and act us a unit, would 
you be opposed to that organization? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are not opposed to closed shop when 
It is established through peaceful measures and purely as the result of i>er- 
suasion? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you be opposed to It If it was the result of 
coercion and force and intimidation? 

Mr. Lee. I should. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under those circumstances you would object to 
it as strenuously as you knew how? 

Mr. Lee. I would. . , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe that men have the right and 
should organize for their betterment? 

Mr. Lee. I do. I believe that laboring men should do that whenever the 
circumstances permit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you, as a director of the company, refuse 
to meet with or listen to the grievances, real or fancied, of the workers? 
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Mr. Lee. I would not. I think that the employer should always meet with 
his men or meet with their representatives if necessary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if occasion should arise, when those in the 
service of the company in which you are a director should have grievances 
and want a hearing, you would be ready, so far as your voice would go, to 
grant such a hearing? 

Mr. Lee. I certainly would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You would be willing to call a meeting of the board of 
directors, would you. to meet with Mr. Hayes and these gentlemen now, if 
they should w ant to present a fancied or real grievance of those in their or- 
ganization, if it be situated in Colorado; you would be willing to call a 
meeting of the board of directors and hear their presentation? 

Mr. Lee. But it would not be within my power to call n meeting of the 

board of directors, but so far as my personal influence went I should be In 

favor of listening to the grievances of anyone. 

Chairman W visit. Technically, how do >ou get n special meeting of the 
board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall the by-law on that subject, Mr. Chairman; but I 

would like to state just as clearly as I can that I believe thoroughly in the 

principle of meeting with the men or with their representatives; and if Mr. 
Hayes wanted to meet with me 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). No; with the hoard of directors that could 
act. 

Mr. Lee. Well that would be a very unusual way of acting in a matter of 
that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a personal matter — a personal belief with you? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Sort of a yearning? 

(No answer.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. ITarriinnn would like to ask you some questions? 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Leo, I would like to know what your relation 
wns with the railroad brotherhood while you were In connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Did you come In contact with them at all? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Commissioner Harriman. The officers of all the brotherhoods? 

Mr. Lee. I have met some of them, but that is all. 

Commissioner Harrtm vn. Yes. Did you give out any publicity relating to 
them? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. T ihink \ou have confused me with the conference com- 
mittee of managers which had two Lees connected with It. 

Commissioner H \rrim vn. No; I am told I have not confused you at all. 

Mr. Lee. Well, I have got out no publicity with reference to the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, I never was told that you did. I simply want 
to know if you had, or what your connection with them was. 

Mr. Lee. No; I did not come in contact with them. What I started to say 
wns that the railroad brotherhoods had a contest with the conference committee 
of managers in New York, and the chairman of that conference committee of 
railroad managers was named Lee, and their publicity man’s name ws Lee; but 
I bad nothing to do with the campaign. 

Commissioner Harriman. May I ask what you did do in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I was in charge of publicity, among other things. 

Commissioner Harriman. But had no connection with the employees at all — 
I mean in the case of a strike. Wouldn’t you give out publicity as to the rail- 
way side of the matter? 

Mr. Lee. Well, it so happens that I don’t recall having given out any publicity 
relating to a strike while I was associated with the road. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Lee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commissioner O’Connell will inquire of you? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just this question, Mr. Lee, in further connection 
with a question put to you in regard to your position in the matter of meeting 
with men in their organized capacity, or whether they were right or wrong; 
and you answered that you would, or their representatives. 
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Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take it from that that had you been In control in 
Colorado prior to the time the Rtrike occurred, and had these men asked and 
requested by communication that they be given a hearing, whether their griev- 
ances were real or imaginary, you would have met them. 

Mr. Lee. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, I take it from your position the officials out 
there in Colorado, not particularly the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., but all of them 
that were requested to meet the men before the strike occurred, in your opinion 
make n mistake In not entering Into a meeting with them. 

Mr. Lee. I think they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if it was a mistake, that had very grave consequences 
with reference to the loss of lives and the destruction of property, have you for- 
mulated any plan now in your own mind as to what action you will .take with 
the board of dim-tors the next time you meet? 

Mr. Lee. I do not quite catch the meaning of your question. 

Chairman Walsh. I say, if you have concluded now that the operators were 
wrong in refusing to grant this interview with tiie representatives of the mine 
workers, what have you formulated in your own mind with reference to the 
action you will take the next time the board of directors meet? 

Mr. Lee. I have not formulated any thoughts, Mr. Chairman. I am quite 
sure that in so far as the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. took that 
policy they felt they were doing the right and wise tldng. It may he, if I had 
boon in iiieir position at the time, surrounded by all the influences as they 
were, I might have done the same thing; but looking at it all from this point 
and my own feelings with reference to such matters, I think it is eminently 
desirable always to moot your men, and meet them in any way they want to he 
met; and that does not commit jmi to anything. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean the mooting does not commit you to anything? 

Mr. Lee. No; it does not commit you to anything beyond hearing what their 
grievance is and talking It over with them. I lliink that is one of the most 
important things of all in avoiding serious disputes. 

Chairman Walsh. I think so, too, probably. Now, then, that being the case, 
and after you have heard here from so many quarters about the sad results, 
perhaps, of the failure to have that hearing, haven’t you been giving some 
(bought as to what you should do, as a member of tlve board of directors in the 
Colorado Fuel aVc Iron Co., with reference to the situation? 

Mr. Lee. No; I have not. I believe If that situation should ever arise again 
the officers would meet the men. 

Chairman Walrii. Are you a stockholder in the company, or just have enough 
stock to represent 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). I have qualifying stock. 

Chairman Walsh. .Inst qualifying stock? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you feel, simply being a qualified stockholder, that 
you could vote on that hoard with reference to the matter of removing an 
executive officer any way other than that which Mr. Rockefeller desired? 

Mr. Lee. I feel that I could. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what would happen to you, do you think, If you 
did? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think anything would happen to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you think that you could vote to remove Mr. Welborn 
and that if Mr. Rockefeller desired his retention, nevertheless, it would be all 
right? 

Mr. Lee. Of course, Mr. Chairman, such a supposition is absurd. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Lee. Well, things are not done that w T ay. Matters of that sort are always 
discussed in advance and a general policy arrived at before they are ever sub- 
mitted to formal board action. I want to be just as clear as words can make 
It that I believe absolutely in the sincerity, the honesty of purpose, and the 
wisdom of Mr. Welborn. As I say, if I had been in his place, under the same 
conditions I might have done the same thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Would anything make you change your opinion of the 
wisdom of all Mr. Welborn’s acts there so that in a conference held ahead of a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with Mr. 
Rockefeller you would vote to discharge Mr. Welborn, or would announce your 
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decision to vote to discharge him, even though Mr. Rockefeller did not want 

Mr* Lee. f^am very sure that Mr. Rockefeller and I would never have any 
difference of opinion with reference to Mr. Welborns character. 

Chairman Walsh. Or his conduct or acts In the Colorado matter? 

Mr Lee Yes 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever they are, you are sure you and Mr. Rockefeller 
would agree that he had acted as wisely as he could under the circumstances* 

Mr. Lee. That is my feeling about it. , , . . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just one further question. The chairman asked 
vou In reply to which you said if a similar situation arose In Colorado you 
were sure tlie officials of the company would meet their workers or their repre- 
sentatives before the trouble occurred, 

Mr. Lee. I did not say I was sure. I said I believed they would. 
Commissioner O’Connelu And to that extent, then, the strike of the Colorado 
minors was not a failure? Rut brought about some change in the hearts of 

Mr *Lfe (Interrupting). No question, Mr. O’Connell, hut what mistakes were 
made in that strike. I think Mr. Rockefeller has pointed out that if the history 
of events was to be lived over again that a good many people would do dil- 

f( Commissioner Weinstock. Are you aware of (he fact, Mr. Lee, that It was 
brought out in the testimony here that the operators did meet with representa- 
tives of the strikers in the office of the governor some two months alter the 

Mr. Lee. Yes'; that has been brought out, Mr. Weinstock; hilt I can not say 
that I have been impressed with the fact that the representatives of the moil 

who met the operators were truly representative. , inil 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, will you explain m what way they did and 

did not represent the men? „ ... , 

Mr. Lee. Well, T just give you my impression. I have not been impressed 
with the representative character of that committee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you recall who the members were* 

Mr. Lee. I do not. I simply give you a general Impression. My feeling is 
that that was one serious mistake. „ „ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Minting these men in the office of the governor? 
Mr. Lee. It was the failure to meet the real representatives and talk It over 

''commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know how these men were chosen 
that met in the governor’s office? 

Mr Lee No* I simply give you my impression ns to their general standing. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Will you permit me to read Into the record just 
exactly what did occur? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; very glad to. ,. T , 

Commissioner O’Connell. This is a letter addressed by President Meibom 
to Mr. McClement, dated December 4. 1913. [Reading:] 

“ December 4, 19U. 

“ My Dear Mr. McClement: We feel that we have made substantial progress 
in the conduct of the strike since I last wrote you, although the increase in out- 
put during the three weeks has not been large. 

“At the urgent request of the governor and under some newspaper pressure, 
we met three of our striking miners in conference with the governor November 
2G. There has never been any substantial objection to meeting our own em- 
ployees or our former employees for the purjiose of discussing proiier matters, 
yet we have felt that such a mooting might ho construed as an Indirect recog- 
nition of the officers of the union. , . 

“ We succeeded, however, in yielding to the requested meeting in such man- 
ner ns to have the selection of the men, nominally at least, In the hands of the 
governor.” 

Do you get the idea? The governor selected the committee, not the men. 

[Continues reading:] _ , , 

“And when the meeting was called to order by the governor, who acted as 

chairman” r _ , . 

The governor acted ns chairman of the committee. [Reads :j 
“ The miners in answer to questions stated that they represented only them- 
selves directly, and would he obliged to take back to the miners for their «p- 

388 19°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 54 
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proval or disapproval whatever understandings, if any, might be reached. We 
reached no direct understanding; in fact, we wanted none, as we were almost 
sure that had an understanding between the miners and ourselves been reached 
it would have received the stamp of approval of the officers of the organization 
and in that wuy been twisted into an arrangement between us and the organi- 
zation.” 

Now, there are a lot of other things, but I think nothing relevant to this 
matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any thing further on that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, yes; there are several pages in the letter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just read it all. I think it is important to know it. 

Commissioner O’Connell (reading). “Nevertheless the conference accom- 
plished a great deal of good, as it convinced the governor that the grievances 
of the men were of a trivial character und that we had already granted, even 
before demanded and before the strike was called, everything that the men had 
a right to ask or strike for, und as a result the governor issued a statement, 
addressed Jointly to the miners and ourselves, recommending termination of tho 
strike. I am inclosing a copy of this for your information.” 

I don’t think there is much else in it on the point, but I would be glad 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I look at it? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. I read to the end of the second paragraph. 
The sense of that is Hint the three men were, on Mr. Welborn’s own statement, 
practically selected by the governor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think that which follows is very significant, 
Mr. O’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask the witness some questions on that? 

Comm Bfol oner Weinstock. I want to after reading it 

Chairman W\lmi. Well, but do you want to ask the witness some questions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 did not read it all through. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to call attention to his very significant 
statement here 1 reading]: 

“Our letter was answered by the withdrawal of the arbitration request, and 
a pretense of submitting the matter to vote was made, with the result that the 
governor's proposition was unanimously voted down by the miners. We are, 
however, beginning to receive reports of the manner in which the voting at the 
meetings was conducted. These reports show that the proposition was rail- 
roaded through and not fully explained to the men. Had a secret ballot been 
taken, wo believe the majority of the men would have voted to return to work, 
as we have the best of reason for believing that most of the meu now on strike 
are staying away from the mines only Ihrougli fear of attack from the organiza- 
tion’s agents.” 

Now, doesn't this make it plain, Mr. Lee, that while these three men were 
there without authority to bind the union— the strikers — they were representing 
the strikers, and they took back to the strikers the proposition that had been 
made to the governor, and the strikers unanimously, as stated here, voted the 
proposition down? 

Mr. Lee. That is the record, Mr. Weinstock, but I can only repeat my impres- 
sion, that tha! committee was not truly representative. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I think the letter of Mr. Welborn states that the 
governor had selected the three men. The men themselves had no chance or 
opportunity in selecting who should be in the number. 

Mr. Lee. My impression may he wrong, but that is the feeling I have about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all I sob in here that touches upon that 
point. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, then, Mr. Lee. You may be excused per- 
manently, and we thank you for your attendance. 

I>r. Caddis. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. EUGENE S. GADDIS— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsit. Mr. Gaddis, I understand flint you have a statement that 
you think you can present in a comparatively few moments? 

Dr. Gaddis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W vlsh. You see we are crowded for time. Well, as concisely as 
you can, make any statement you desire to make. I understand you have com- 
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municatod to Mr. Manly the fact that you would like to make a further state* 
ment In reply to certain matters. 

Dr. Gaddi8. I certainly apologize, Mr. Chairman, for appearing before you 
again, but there were such strong statements made here yesterday that I should 
be given a chance to reply. I attribute Mr. Dowers’s statement yesterday to 
the infirmities of age, or the befogging of vision, or else he has taken as priina 
facia evidence what 1ms come from his mercenaries in the Kockies, and from 
mv close-range vision of them, most of them say or do anything that would make 
it look like they were right. That it may be thoroughly understood, the spirit 
of the man with whom wo had to deal, ponder well. 1 appealed to hint, 
Bowers, to cooperate with me for the erection of camp chapels in which to 
worship Cod. lie replied, “They need more jails down there.” 

Before I went into his oliice the first time, I was warned not to oppose ldm, 
and to i>ermit him to do ull of the talking if he seemed so disposed. 

He convinced me then and there that he considered his altitude and utter- 
ances as unassailable. As lie did not know more than one-half of what he 
thought he knew of affairs afield, his poses and poises were enough to make a 
burro laugh. • f 

I remember distinctly of how lie told me how he issued an ex-cathedra order 
to the manager of the fuel department. He told Weltzel that that was the way 
it would go in the future, regardless of what argument he presented. 

His Louis the Fourteenth airs were a topic of conservation throughout, the 
camp, often provoking smiles. He “drives the peg,” is the way one of the petty 
bosses put it. 

The local Denver munager of one of the largest commercial enterprises in the 
United States told me this. New bids were to be submitted for bis liqgtfDf mate- 
rial. His company was awarded the previous contract. Mr. BowoHrwas just 
leaving the city, and left instructions with the C. F. & I. purchasing agent not 
even to wait to receive the bids of aforesaid company, and when it did nrrl\o 
it was not to be considered. 

Centuries ago heathen China had an established principle for Government 
officers: “Whenever a ruler behaves unjustly or unmercifully, remove him.” 
Colorado has been considerably behind China on this line. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Gaddis, is that all of the way through that 
general topic? 

Dr. Gaddis. No, sir. I will get down to the matter. 

The notice, in ’JG languages, posted In the camps that the men could have the 
privilege of eheckweiglimen was completely nullified by tbe company refusing' 
;<> check off for the payment of such an officer. 

Chairman Walsh. One thing that I wish to say: Anything that referred to 
you will be all right, but characterizations or those general statements we do 
not care for. 

Dr. Gaddis. Ail right; I have it right here. 

Regarding my request that all Roman Catholic “ supers ” be dismissed, Mr. 
Bowers’s assertion of it was the first time 1 hud ever heard it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any truth in it? 

I)r. Gaddis. There is not. I heard it for the first time from Mr. Bowers’s 
lips yesterday, that I proposed to discharge the men because 1 they were Roman 
Catholics. There are only two Roman Catholic superintendents in the entire 
system that I know of, and I held very cordial relations with each of them. 
Mr. E. G. Morrand, principal of the school at Sopris, a Roman Catholic, was 
my choice for my assistant in the sociological department, in organizing Boy 
Scout patrols in the camps. We were also working on a plan together to make 
an exhibit of the sociological work at the Panuma Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco. I will not go over all of these charges that Mr. Bowers made hero 
yesterday. The story that I requested the discharge 1 of a teacher because she* 
was a Catholic — I never heard of it before until yesterday. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any truth in it, even if you never heard 
it before? Did you make any such effort? 

Dr. Gaddis. I die] not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there such a girl school-teacher removed? 

Dr. Gaddis. Not for a cause of that kiriel. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any removed there? 

Dr. Gaddis. In connection with my work? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gaddis. A number of them. 
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Commissioner O'Connell, Might the implication be that she whs removed 
because of religious preferences? , 

Dr. Gaddis. An Implication and a fact are entirely different That is the 
reason I wanted to make a statement that it was not so. At Primero the com- 
pany owns a church — ail ideal building of the kind — in which both Protestant 
and Catholic services are held. I udvocnted to the company that this kind of a 
building he duplicated in their other camps. 

When I took charge of the circulating library I found several boxes of 
books In the Italian language, teaching the principles of the Catholic religion. 
T gave them to the priests working in the camps of the Trinidad district and 
for the San Unfa el Hospital. In the purchase of an invoice of new books I 
found a volume called “The Shonberg-Cotta Family,” which gi\cs an account 
the Protestant reformation under Luther. I would not allow the book to be 
Writ out through tin* camps.' I canceled the order for the Christian Endeavor 
World, one of the largest organs of Protestant young people in America, also the 
Christian Herald, of which Talmage used to be the editor, and would not allow 
them to he placed in the public-school reading circle at^ Berwind because they 
fcfcught the principles of Protestantism. 

Mr. Bowers intimated that an increase of $300 in salary and I would con- 
sider all sociological matters in a tine condition. In my reports to the com- 
pany, for very good reasons, I brought to their attention improvements which 
were being effected. I also presented subjects which were quite distasteful to 
them, and this v\as one of the principal reasons for my discharge. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Mr. Bowers in his testimony yesterday, Mr. Gad- 
dis, spdfee about having sent you a letter, a copy of which he had, in the form 
of a telegram, a letter to you of January 0, 1014. Do you recall having re- 
ceived that letter? 

Dr. Gaddis. I do, Mr. Weinstock, and it was very wide of the mark of the 
letter I sent Mr. Bowers, and I was astonished at the contents of the letter that 
be sent me in reply. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. This is what that letter is said to have contained. 
Dr. Gaddis. I am very familiar with it, and you can refer to any part of it. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. I want to refresh my own memory on it as well. 
He said that he wrote this letter in reply to l)r. Gaddis | reading J : 

“ ‘ Your letters of January 21 and 20 are at hand. You evidently are familiar 
with one very important fact, namely, that the schools in all our mining camps 
are State schools.’ 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. Who is that letter from, and to whom? 

“Mr. Bowers. A telegram from President Wei born to me, since I have been 
here. 

“Chairman Walsh. Are you reading now from a telegram that was sent 
you by Mr, Welborn? 

“ Mr. Bowers. From my letter, that lie could not get to me. 

“Chairman Walsh. So he wired you and you are quoting from that? 

“Mr. Bowers. It is a telegraphic copy taken from my reply to Mr. Gaddis. 
“Commissioner Wkinstock. Very well, I understand it now'. 

“Mr, Bowers (continuing reading): ‘You evidently are not familiar with 
one very Important fact, namely, that the schools in till of our mining camps 
are State schools, under the direct supervision and dictation of the State au- 
thorities. I am only trying to show' the facts, and so forth, of Mr. Gaddis, and 
I am giving you the facts. And we lm\e no more right to dictate who shall 
he employed ns teachers in our coal camps than we have to dictate as to the 
teachers of Denver or any other town. While men in our employ at our 
various camps usually are selected as commissioners they have to be elected, 
and are responsible to the State for all of their acts. 

“ • Therefore, if we should undertake to be overdictatorial and exacting, the 
State would be justified in ordering us to keep our hands off. While we 
would be glad to employ teachers whose ideas are in harmony with ours, we 
have no legal right whatever to dictate or interfere with the commissioners 
in the selection of teachers. Will say that if you should stir up this mutter 
in your territory in the interest of Protestantism ’ — and I w*ant to say that some 
of our Catholic teachers were some of the best Sunday-school teachers we 
had in the camp. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. If it is allowable, may I ask you if you are a 
Catholic? 
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M Mr. Bowers. No, sir; I am a Presbyterian. But I never threw action**. At 
a Catholic or any other denomination. It is not my right or privilege, and I 
protest against it with all the vigor I cap. That is my stand on that I never 
did it The first 15 or 20 men I employed were Irishmen, all but one, and I 
have no better friends on earth than them. 

“ ‘ In your territory In the interest of Protestantism an undertaking to force 
an observance of the social standard jon have set up would do an Ugulculnhlft 
amount of mischief. It is the opinion of our official board that ministers and 
religious workers either directly employed by us or permitted in our camps 
should confine themselves solely to the presentation of the gospel, ns We 
believe that is the work which is needed and will include all moral and so- 
cial reform. The only tiling we laid in mind in asking Dr. Merritt when lie 
was at Pueblo to keep an eye on the schools and to advise with the several 
commissioners in the various camps was the intention of giving the coul^is- 
sloners the benefit of his experience and to suggest the class of teachers to 
employ, and that is the only thing we expect Dr. Corwin, Mr. Weitzel, and 
jourslf to do. II is impossible to vest you with any authority whatever in 
connection with the schools in our camps.’ 

“The copies of letters trom Mr. Caddis to Mr. Bowers referred to, arirwell 
as correspondence with other oificers of the company, are missing from Caddis 
records.” 

Now, what was the occasion of Mr. Bowers sending you that letter? 

Dr. Gaddis. 1 wrote him, Mr. Weinstock, that I wanted, if possible, to cor- 
rect conditions in the camps, which to me were almost intolerable, in regard to 
these dances and licentious gatherings, which I considered were being carried 
on way into Sabbath morning; and the tiling that Mr. Bowers stilted, that I 
wanted to stop the dancing, 1 never proposed that, because 1 knew it would 
be impossible, but I did want to elevate them in tone and correct things that 
1 knew were very bud going on and demoralizing the young people of the camp. 
Now, the letter that Mr. Bowers wrote me in regard to my relations to schools 
was amusing to me, knowing the situation as I did— the employees of camps, 
not only in the closed camps, but many of the open camps. The mou, or the 
directors of the school hoards, in open and closed camps, many of them — and, 
by the way, there are some Co teachers, I believe. lie sidd yesterday that l 
wanted the resignation of a hundred Homan Catholic teachers, and there are 
only 05 that they have any authority over. To give you an idea of how that 
letter appeals to me: There was a man discharged from the principnlship. as 
he believed, unjustly. The division superintendent simply told one or two of 
the directors if he was not discharged they would be canned. The man ap- 
pealed to Mr. Bow r ers, and he was reinstated over their heads. Bowers said If 
the man was not put back that be would see their heads dropped off. That 
was the man who I referred to that they went after the second time. I re- 
ceived^ long-distance telephone from Mr. Welborn to come to Denver to confer 
on It, and it was taken up with Mr. Bowers and Welborn both, and for Mr. 
Bowers to make out that they did not exercise their inlluence in that way to 
me was absurd, because I knew that they did, and it was part of iny business 
to know. The camp superintendents were notified that that was part of my 
work, and when I went to Sunrise they were notified there that that was part 
of my work, to help select teachers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do we understand when Mr. Bowers made tins 
statement on the witness stand yesterday he was not speaking the truth? He 
said the first Interview that he had with Mr. Caddis he was as ardent in his 
expression of sympathy for the strikers as 

Dr. Gaddis. That is absolutely untrue. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now stand adjourned until 0.30 in the morning 
instead of 30. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m., Tuesday, May 25, 1915, the commission look 
an adjournment until the following morning, Wednesday, May 26, 1915, at 9.30 
o’clock a. in.) 
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McCOHKLE EXHIBIT. 

To the Colorado Fuel d Iron Co. (in care of the Rev. E. S. Gaddis, superintend- 
ent of the department of sociology ) : 

Tfte people of Sunrise feel that a new hall could be made to add greatly to 
their convenience and pleasure. Following the suggestion of the Rev. E. S. 
Ouddis, the undersigned organizations express the desire of their members in 
the following petition or request, namely: 

That the Colorado Fuel Iron Co. erect a new hull at Sunrise, Wyo., giving 
place therein to as many of the following suggestions as are found advisable: 

I. motion-picture auditorium, to seat at least 500 persons; such auditorium 
to be equipped with a stage for dramatic recitals and dressing rooms on each 
side of tne stage equipped with lavatories. 

II. A large assembly room for lodges; in connection therewith (1) a room 
for paraphernalia, with separate accommodations for each fraternal order; (2) 
an anteroom large enough to accommodate about 50 persons; (5) a kitchen, sup- 
plied with range, etc. (Such lodge room to he on the top floor of the hall.) 

III. A dancing floor. 

IV. (1) A pool room, a bowling alley, shower baths, and a barber shop. 
(2) A spiall gymnasium, for boxing and other vigorous exercise. (3) A litera- 
ture room, from which hooks and magazines may he distributed, together with 
a room for reading and for the use of clubs, as Hoy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 5th day of February, 1015. 

(Stamped with ofllclul seal.) 

Platte River Encampment, No. 10, I. O. O. F., 

J. A. Johnson, 

M. E. Wilson, 

Haukop Gowk ill, 

This lent. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 2d day of February, 1915. 

(Stamped with official seal.) 

Sunrise Eodge, No. 41, I. O. O. F., 
Wm. C. Pahcoe, 

Hakuop Ooukill, 

M. E. Wilson, 

Trustees. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 20th day of February. 1915. 

(Stamped with ollicial seal.) 

Sunrise Aeiuk, No. 1030, Fraternal Order ok Eagles, 

0. W. Smith. Vice President. 

John Sohfokules, 

James Rokos, 

Eko (h \uz, 

'Trustees. 

Slgued at Sunrise, Wyo., this 31st day of January, 1915. 

(Stamped with ollicial seal.) 

The Socrates Hellenic Society, 
Geo. Sculchas, President. 

Mike Meinries. 
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Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 27th day of January, 1915. 

(Stamped with official seal.) « 

Iron Mountain Camf, No. 455, WoouMpi of*thk World, 
Wm. E. Johnson, tfo* ¥ m 

J. R. Duncan, * 

C. W. Smith, 

Managers. 


Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 1st day of February, 1915. 

( Stamped wll h official seal. ) A ^ 

Mountain View Rebecca Lodge, No. 37, I. 0. 0. J 1 ., * 
Edith Morgan, N . (1. 

Ena Hvrris, Secretary. 


Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this 7th day of May, 1915. 

( Stamped with official seal. ) 

Minnie (’amp, No. 7020, Royal Neighbors of America, 
(Mrs.) 15. Dower, Oracle. 

Lilian S. Pascok, Recorder. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., (his 2d day of February, 1915. 

(This organization 1ms no official seal.) 

Sunrise Literary Club, 
tin . bkrt a Weed, President. 
m Edna Booth, Secretary. 

Signed at Sunrise, Wyo., this [month and day omitted], 1915. il 
(This orgunizution has no official seal. ) ® ♦ 

Ladies’ All) SOCIETY, 

(Mrs.) M. V. Robertson, President . 
Myrtle M. Whitney, Secretary. 

A new hall for sunrise. 


It has been suggested by Rev. E. S. Gaddis, superintendent of the department 
of sociology of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that gratification of the desire of 
the people of Sunrise for ft new lmll is possible, and perhaps probable. If such 
a ball is to be built, it should be planned so as to satisfy the needs of all the 
people as far as possible. and especially their social and fraternal needs. The 
request for its erection, therefore, can come very properly, Mr. Gaddis believes, 
IromMhe various fraternal orders of the community. 

In order to know how the hall should he planned that it nmy reach the fullest 
measure of usefulness, the ideas of the people who are to use it are Important. 
Each fraternal organization, therefore, is requested to send some one of Its mem- 
bers to confer on the formulation of the request. Those so sent, und all others 
who are interested, will kindly meet at the home of D. S. McCorkle on Thursday 
evening, January 21, 1915, at 7.30 o’clock. Any who cun not meet at that time 
please speak to McCorkle and arrange to meet and consider the question at some 
earlier time. 

The request for a hall, in whatever form and with whatever specifications de* 
elded upon at tlds preliminary meeting, will he referred to each organization 
for its official approval before being sent to Rev. Gaddis. 

The chief object, indeed, of this preliminary meeting is to decide what accom- 
modations the hall ought to afford. For instance, the following suggestions us 
to what the hall ought to provide have boon made already by various persons: 

I. An auditorium for motion pictures, large enough to seat at least 500 per- 
sons. Same to he supplied with movable seats, permitting the room to he used 
in other ways, as for dances, socials, Boy Scout meetings, etc. 

II. A kitchen, where food may he prepared for suppers given by the various 
organizations of Sunrise. 

III. Assembly rooms, social rooms for storing paraphernalia, and other 
accommodations for such fraternal orders of Sunrise as wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 

IV. A gymnasium. 

V. A library or reading room. 

VI. Shower baths, available at the lenvest possible cost to the families of 
Sunrise. 

VII. Small elubrooms, for the use of organizations among the children et al. 
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COM jAtTEE ON FORMULATION OF A BEQUEST FOB A NEW BALL AT SUNRISE, WTO. 

? ■ i 

Called to ostler at 8 p. m. January^, 1915; D. S. MeOorkle, temporary chair- 
man. * ‘ , 

Thosffe present aan fraternal orders represented were as follows ; Harrop Cork- 
ill and C. M. Morgan, of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows; John Pollard 
and 0. W. Smith, of the Eagles; S. H. Whitney, of the Woo<lmen of the World ; 
George Jfllfcltsas, of the Socrates; D. S. MeOorkle; Mrs. Chloe Hamilton and 
mA. Gilberta Weed, of the Ladies’ Club; Mrs. M. V. Robertson, of the Ladies' 

L ; Mrs. Thomas Carbis and Mrs. Laura Wilson, of the Royal Neighbors; and 
> John Harris, of the Rebeccas. 

Officers elected were: I). S. MeOorkle, chairman, and S. II. Whitney, secretary. 
The purpose of the meeting was stated by the chairman, namely, to formuhtle 
ttjfequest foi; a new hall to be built at Sunrise, Wyo., and to submit same to 
6#h social and fraternal organization of the people of Sunrise for official ap- 
proval, preparatory to its presentation to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. through 
the company’s superintendent of its department of sociology, the Rev. E. S. 
GotyJis. More specifically, in its formulation of such a request the purpose of 
the committee is to come to a common agreement regarding such needs of the 
people of Sunrise as it would be desirable and practicable for a now hall to 
satisfy, and thereupon to embody in the request for the hall suitable provisions 
to meet these needs. 

The committee decided to specify the following provisions for inclusion in the 
request for a new hall ; 

I. A DMfiOTi-pieture auditorium, to seat at least 500 persons; such auditorium 
he edKptnl with a stage for dramatic recitals, and dressing rooms ou each 
side of the stage, equipped with lavatories. 

II. A large assembly room for lodges; in connection therewith (1) a room for 
purttphernnliu, with separate accommodations ample for each fraternal order; 
<2)*n anteroom large enough to accommodate about 20 persons; (8) a kitchen, 
supplied with range, etc. (Such lodge room to be on the top floor of the hall.) 

III. A dancing floor. 

IV. A pool room, a bowling alley, shower baths, and a barber shop; a small 
gymnasium for boxing and other vigorous exercise; and a literature room, from 
which books and magazines may be distributed, together with a small room for 
reading and for the use of clubs, as Roy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 

Resolved , That it is the desire of this committee that the different depart- 
ments of the building be so run that they yield sufficient revenue to be self- 
sustaining. „ 

A subcommittee of five was elected from among those present, to convene at 
7.80 p. m. January 22, at the home of Mrs. Weed, to decide upon a proper word- 
ing of the request, such request, in duplicate copies, thereupon to be presented 
to the various orders and other organizations of Sunrise for their official 
approval. 

Members of this subcommittee were the chairman, and S. II. Whitney, C. W. 
S^mith, Mrs. Chloe Hamilton, and Mrs. Gilberta AVeed. 
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20 Broadway, 
New York, June 1, 101 J. 


Dkar Mr. Lee: I am sending you herewith a number of newspaper clippings, 
Which I think it would be worth your while to read before our next talk. Be 
good enough to see thut they are all returned to me when you are through with 
them. 

A’ory truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Assistant to the President , 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Office of Executive Assistant, 

Philadelphia, June 8, 191$. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Mr. Rea is quire agreeable, in view of the important 
questions involved, to my undertaking the plan along the lines We discussed. 
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^ , *“* 4 

I shall be happy to see*$bu In a few days, to take up plains gtomewWt defl- 
nitely, but in the meant Upb I will go altfpd with such tentative arrnngmnertts 
as it will be possible to make. ~ *' * 

I should b4 glad to have a talk with Mr. Bowtfcs. WiiUPi be kimHenoUgfr 
to advise as to when and where It will be l>est for me to see fcira? I should 
think that a few hours’ talk would give me all ttoe information t require at 
the moment ^ 

I inclose a copy of a pamphlet I sjxike to you about yesterday^vhi^ we 
issued last year with reference to the floods in the Middle West We <}}fr 
tributed some ton or fifteen thousand copies of tnis to very good advantaaa^in 
my opinion. * 4 

Very truly, yours, 

» 

Mr. .John J). Kockkfeu.kr, Jr., 

26* Ji road ten y, New York City. 


Junk 5, 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : You will find herewith most of the newspaper clip- 
pings you sent me. A few 1 have retained, as they contain suggestions which I 
hope* later to utilize. 

Attached hereto you will find a proof of a sample leu Hot of a proposed scries 
to he issued by the operators at Denver, together with the manuscript copy of a 
slip which should he sent out with the lentleis. It Is the bleu Unit all of these 
shall be called “The Struggle In Colorado for Industrial Freedom, Tj&iough, of 
course, you may suggest a better title, f think the pages should hMknnewlftil 
shorter than these galley* indicate. 

it is the thought that by sending these leaflets to a large number of letulers 
of public opinion throughout the country you will be aide to get certain ideas 
before the makers of that public opinion which will be of value. W 

In order that you may see clearly the thought T have in mind, I am sending 
herewith a bound volume containing a set of the leaflets v\e issued in connection 
with the recent campaign to increase freight rates 5 per cent. 

These bulletins wore sent out In the press and printed on one sldb of the 
sheet, and were also sent to Members of Congress, governors of States, etc., in 
pamphlet form printed on both sides of the sheet. They wen* usually accom- 
panied by a loose note, such as that Inclosed, in order to show the authority 
hack of them. I inclose a sample of each of the forms in which the bulletins 
wore*sont to the press and that in which Members of (\nigress, etc., received 
i hem. 

In his speech in Congress on Tuesday. May 5, in speaking of these leaflets, 
Senator Da Follette said: 

“ The Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and Pennsylvania Railroads con- 
ducted a publicity campaign through the publicity agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Thirty-two anonymous, ev parte bulletins, reprinted below, have 
been issued and scattered broadcast over the country. They have formed the 
basis of thousands of news items, editorials, and addresses. They played no 
small part in influencing a large proportion of the upward of 22,000 newspaper* 
in the United States.” 

I have in mind that ]>erhaps through the issuance from Denver of a series of 
such bulletins we can do a great deal to clarify the public mind. As bulletin 
No. 2, I would suggest that we utilize those portions of the report of the military 
occupation of the strike zone dealing with the question of disarmament, pre- 
ceding what is said on that subject with this introduction: 

“ In order that the people of Colorado and the public generally might under-' 
stand conditions with which the militia and the mine operators were confronted 
in the strike zone of Colorado, Brig. Gen. John Chase, commanding the military 
district of Colorado, has submitted a comprehensive report to the governor, 
giving a full account of the military occupation of the strike zone. In that 
report Gen. Chase has this to say with reference to his efforts to disarm the 
strikers and the mine guards.” 

I would follow this leaflet with a considerable number of such leaflets, the 
idea being to make them all dignified, free from rancor, and based fig, far as 
possible upon documentary or other evidence susceptible of proof, if need be. 
The distribution of these through an extended period will, I am quite sure, 
create a great deal of discussion. 
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I am going to Binghamton to-night to sSe Mr. Stivers, and will take along 
tills draft and explain these ideas fcxhim. It ma?|jte that he can give me ad- 
. dltionart. suggestions for further bulletins. I alreity have enough material 
>tigi»t i^re, ho we to get a dumber of them started. They can, At any rate at 
first, be tainted and addressed in Philadelphia, and then be sent out to Denver 
to be rtiailta. § * 

1 h&ve heard from Mr, Bigelow that he is prepared to go to Colorado early 
nei^t wcefc and start preparation of the booklet we have talked of. Will It be 
jmtficient if I address a note of introduction to Mr. Welborn asking him to ex- 
tend all facilities to Mr. Bigelow? 

> With reference to the other matters we discussed, they are all under way, 
and I shall doubtless have definite advices to give early next week. 

# Very truly, yours, ' * 

*®r. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

20 Broadway , A 'no York City. 


20 Broadway, 

New York , June 5, 191 4. 

Dear Mr. Lee : 1 am sending you herewith further literature on Colorado, 
all of which kindly return to me, with the other clippings and documents. When 
you have finished with them. The article from the Evening Post of June 3, 
which is excellent, is written by the manager of the coal mines of the Colorado 
FuelNSt IjNfri Co., a man of the highest standing and very generally liked in the* 
coal fieWC The editorial from the New York Times of Jipie 3 indicates the 
vacillation of the papers in their attitude toward this question. The article in 
the^Pueblo Chieftain of May 31, written by the wife of one of the miners, is 
excellent, as also the article in the same paper by a small operator. I am send- 
ing, *in addition, a copy of the Home Defender for June, which gives on the 
first and last pages the statement of Mrs. Helen Grenfell and the Colorado 
Masons’ resolution, both of which you may have already seen. I also inclose 
letters and clippings sent to Mr. McCleinent, one of the directors of the Colo- 
rado Fflel & Iron Co., by Air. Welborn, the president. 

.Since writing the above, I have received this tile from Mr. Bowers, which is 
worth reading. Also an excellent article from the Coal Age, which outlines a 
plan for a broad, educative campaign of publicity, such as you anti I have 
talked of. 

A r ery truly, ** 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 Broadway, 

New York, June 8, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Lee: Your letter of June 5, with its inclosures, is received. I 
’authorize the publication and distribution of the sample leaflet No. 1, of which 
you inclose a galley proof. We can not tliiuk of a better title for the series 
than that which you have selected. The foreword which you propose to mail 
with the leal let covers the ground. 

I note that you have arranged with Mr. Bigelow to go to Domcr at once to 
jyepare tin? booklet on the sociological and welfare work which the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. does among its employees. This I authorize, and am writing 
Mr. Welborn that you will send Mr. Bigelow to him for such suggestion and 
cooperation as Mr. Welborn can give him. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

i Air. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


" The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor , Me., July 8, 1914. 

Dear AIr. Lee : I think I have sent you a copy of Air. Brisbane’s article on 
Colorado from the American Press of May 9. To make sure I am inclosing an 
additional copy. > 
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* 4 v . 

I am wondering wlietlHWfr&ny portion of this .editorial couhl be used In » 
bulletin. Tlease return tbMeopy to me IL^ou have others. 

Mr. Greene tells me of your letter In answer t<j President Eliot’s suggestion , 
of names for*the bulletins. I dertalnly think Uffct all college and utuyersity 
presidents should be on the list. ,* 

Very truly, ^ * %■ 

John D. Rqckkfeli.er, Jr 

Mr. Ivy Leb, * 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia. 


x July 8, 1014. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : I have to advise that I am sending you Unlay, under 
separate cover. 50 copies of Bulletin No. 5. 

Very truly, yours, 

— t 

Mr. John I). Rockefeller, Jr.. 

The Eyrie , Seal Harbor, Me. 


Tiie Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., July if, Iff/',. 

Dear Mr. Lee: Your letter of July 0 Is received. I am much gratifled at Mr. 
‘Welborn’s expressions of appreciation of your work. 1 

The various newspaper clippings referring to the Johns Hopkins gift are 
excellent. 

I am sending you the March copy of the monthly bulletin of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. I wonder whether anything of his kind would be 
valuable in connection with the fuel company. 

The Indosure need not be returned. 

Very truly, 

John I). Rockefeller, Ji*. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philaddphui , Pa. 


JcNif 10, 3014. 

Dear Mr. Rockffkller: For jour information, I inclose herewith copy of a 
idter which I am to-day writing to Mr. Welborn. 

Would it not bo desirable that 1 meet Maj. Boughton before lie returns to the 
West? 

If you agree In this, I will be glad to arrange a meeting at his convenience. 
Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadicay, New York City. 


20 Broadway, 

New York, June JO, 101.). 

Dear Mr. Lee: I am sending you herewith a copy of Business America for 
June, in which you will see articles by Upton Sinclair and Prof. John Bates 
Clark. , This article of Sinclair’s and his letter to me of May 20, n newspaper 
copy of which I gave you the other day, lias made me wonder whether it would 
be wise for me to make some indirect reply in the pajiors which would correct 
some of the glaring and false statements contained in the magazine article and 
letter. With that in view, I have dictated the memorandum which I inclose. 
It is rough and incomplete and only suggestive. After further reflection and 
conference with my colleagues here, we have agreed that It is best for me not 
to make any publication at this time. Several points in my memorandum, how- 
ever, could well, even more appropriately, be used in the letter from Gov. 
Ammons to President Wilson which you are proposing to prepare as soon as the 
major’s memorandum reaches you, which I hope will be very shortly. 

I am also sending you several pages from the Black Diamond of May 9 and 
May 16. The former gives an excellent history of the situation and condition# 
leading up to the strike, an extended statement by Mr. Welborn covering tHfe 
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situation, also an editorial, which is good. * Tlie latter deals more particularly 
with -the Ludlow battle; You will find both informing. 

- For you to glance through, I am m i sending yoirfhe Rockefeller number of 
the Christian Socialist and a copy of the Longmont Ledger from Moulder, Colo., 
iasued fllay 27. Also R W. Howe’s Monthly for June, which has a pretty strong 
awticlMbgardlng the unturidled license of the press and the necessity for some 
offsetting force. Please return all of these publications when you have finished 
wltfi then*. 

• Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 


26 Broadway, 

New York , June 10, 19Uf. 

DejuR Mr. Lee: Inclosed please find check to your order for two thoufftmd 
dollars ($2,000) ns a personal loan applicable to the initial expense of organiz- 
ing the publicity campaign which you are undertaking on behalf of the coal 
operators in Denver. So soon as your statements of account begin to be sent 
in and checks in payment thereof from the operators’ committee to reach you, 
this money may he returned to us. 

As 1 said to you yesterday, I should lie glad to have you spend any night next 
week, up to Friday night, with me in Mow York that we may discuss the philan- 
thrope and educational work which this office has been doing. Please advise 
me ut your convenience what night will suit you best. 

Very truly. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * June 13, 1014. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: The various documents you have sent me have been 
received and 1 am giving them careful consideration. 1 have not received the 
series of articles by your father, published in tin* World’s Work. I remember 
reading thjjm at the time, but shall he glad to read them again, as I would 
of course now go over them much more carefully. 

The information from Mr. Fasley is most interesting. I feel that about the 
tldrd bulletin we should get out would he one summarizing the present strike 
situation in Colorado. It was with that idea In mind that I wrote the letter 
to Mr. Welborn. 

The printing of the bulletins is going ahead and we expect to get the first 
bulletin out next week. There has been some delay owing to the fact that I 
want to get a typographical arrangement which is exactly as I think it should 
be. After the first one is gotten exactly ns we want it, the following ones 
can go ahead on Just the same lines. My plan is that after wo get this started, 
to get one out about twice a week for some months. The cumulative effect of 
this should be valuable. 

I have written Mr. (iroonc asking hint to make an appointment for me to see 
Maj. Bough ton next Tuesday afternoon, and I shall be glad to communicate 
with yon upon my arrival in New York and arrange as to when and where I 
shall meet you. I am looking forward with pleasure to spending Tuesday night 
at your home. 

Very truly, yours 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, 'Sew York City. 


June 11, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I acknowledge with Interest yours of June 10, in- 
closing a copy of Business America and other publications, together with a 
draft of memorandum which you had dictated. I feel that the time will soon 
be ripe for you to say something on this subject, and, In regard to that, I 
hoj>e to talk to you when I see you next Tuesday night. I am inclined to think 
that at the moment the best thing we can do would be to give the letter from 
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Gov/ Ammons to President Wilson our attention, and I hope that we can accom- 
plish something very soq^a, I 

The other document you inclose I shall examine with care. Meanwhile, i 
am working up various leaflets, with a view to their being sent out Denver. 

I also acknowledge receipt of clieck for $2,000, applicable to expanse of or- 
ganizing the publicity campaign. I understand that this is to be utlpfced as 
working capital and to be returned at your pleasure or when the scheme reaches 
a point where such working capital is not required. 4 

As advised you this morning, I shall be glad to come over next Tuesday 
night, if that is agreeable to you, and wish to thank you for your proffered 
hospitality. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, Veto York City. 


June 11, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I do not know to what extent you are able to read 
newspai>er clippings such as the inclosed. They take a good deal of time and 
I do not want to burden you with tilings of this sort, but those two clippings 
are rather significant along the lines of the general question we have talked 
of and concerning which 1 am giving a good deal of thought. 

Desiring as I do that you should understand some of the Ideals by which I 
work, I am venturing to inclose you a manuscript copy of an address I de* 
livered before the American Railway Guild in New York some weeks ago. Per- 
haps Mr. Murphy and Mr. Greene might also be interested to read this. Also, 
1 might add, this address was published in the Railway Age Gazette last week 
and I notice has been reprinted in the New York Journal of Commerce of yes- 
terday. The American Railway Guild plans to print it and to send it to every 
railroad oflieer in the United States. 1 tell you these facts in order that I may 
justify my suggesting that you take the time to read it. * * 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

26 Broadway, New York City. 


20 Broadway, 

New York, June, it, 19 tJ/. 

Dear Mr. Lee: I am sending you herewith, from the June number of Every- 
body’s Magazine, an article on Colorado, by George Creel, which I think you 
should read, in order to know what infamous statements are being made. 

I am also sending you a copy of a series of articles written by my father 
several years ago and published In Ihe World’s Work, which will give you a 
little insight into his life and character and work. This background will be 
helpful to you. 

Very truly, 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia, Pa. 


£0 Broadway, 

New York, June 18, 1911f. 

Dear Mr. Lee: In line with what Mr. Brown said about the method which 
he has pursued with the harvester company wherever any articles unfavorable 
to the company have been written, we are wondering whether it might not be 
well to make a reply to all the papers which have printed misstatements of fact 
regarding the fuel company. This would l>e quite an arduous task, and of 
course a good deal of time has passed since many of the articles were written. 
On the other hand, we are inclined to believe that it is well worth considering. 
If you should agree, it would be possible for some one whom you might appoint 
to go through our scrapbook of clippings, make a note of all the different state- 
ments contained in the various articles, which, after the first few articles have 
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been studied, would be very generally repeated , and send such a list to Denver 
to have the answers prepared. You would then have the misstatements and the 
(acts In each Instance before you and would probably be in a position to take 
the clippings one by one and write an individual letter to each which would 
cover fnljy the situation. 

We cnh discuss this matter when you come here on Monday. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy L. I,ke, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 Broadway, 

New York, dune IS, 1914. 

j Dear Mr. Lee: Referring to the publication on a weekly basis and with 
muny additional features of The Nation’s Business by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, of which matter I spoke to you the other night, I 
am inflosing herewith copies of two letters from Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, setting 
forth the project rather more fully than I was able to. 

I have written Mr. Wheeler of my talk with you about this matter and have 
told him that you are soon to be in Chicago and asked him if he would arrange 
to talk the matter over with you. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad (Street Station, Philadelphia , Pa. 


June 19, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : Your various letters of June 17 and 18 to hand. As 
per your request, I send you herewith a half dozen copies of Bulletin No. 21, 
with the inclosing sheet. I will hereafter send you a dozen copies of these bul- 
letins as issued. Would it be desirable to send copies of these bulletins, also, 
to $K'li member of the board of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

In accordance with your kind suggestion, I am planning to leave here at 10 
o'clock Monday morning and will call at your office immediately upon arrival. 
That should put me at your oflice at about 12.15, and I shall be very happy to 
luuch with you, should that be entirely convenient to you. As you will no 
doubt have many demands upon your time that day, do not hesitate to withdraw 
from this plan if it is more coincident. 

I think Mr. Brown’s suggestion as to writing letters to people who have 
printed misstatements of fact is excellent and that we should follow it. We 
have always done something of this kind in the railroad, although not quite as 
comprehensively as Mr. Brown has done. Our feeling has been that construc- 
tive, positive publicity was of more importance, but I was much impressed 
with the possibilities of further development along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Browu. Assuming your approval, therefore, I am arranging at once to have 
pome one go over your scrapbooks and follow out your suggestion. In the mean- 
time, I am making arrangements to go over every clipping that appears on this 
subject, or with reference to your own interests, in order that we may follow 
them up. 

The suggestion in the letter to you from Mr. Murphy that we should reach 
v the farmers’ organizations is first rate, and we shall make plans to do so. 

I return herewith the letter to you from Mr. Galt. As you say, I am in entire 
agreement with you that the method suggested is not a wDe one. I am inclosing 
some correspondence from t lie Chicago Examiner, which Is indirectly aimed ut 
the new management of the combined Chicago Inter-Ocean and Record-Herald. 
As I understand it, this paper has been financed by about $1,50(1,000 of money 
supplied by the leading financial Interests of Chicago. You wdll see the kind of 
criticism which it has immediately called forth. 

Thank yon for the letter from Mr. Wheeler, which I have read with interest. 
1 shall take advantage of the first opportunity to call on Mr. Wheeler when I 
am in Chicago, which I hope will he within the next two weeks. There is no 
doubt that something can be done along these lines. The subject Is so vast, 
however, that I want to consider it very carefully before submitting to you a 
defllte recommendation. I have many thoughts in mind, but feel that I should 
consider them from every angle before presenting them to you as worthy of the 
consideration of yourself and friends. I do not believe, however, that I will 
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ever come to a point of thinking that you should establish and become re- 
sponsible for a string of daily newspapers. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York City. 


rprrt> fJ'.VB 1 IT 

Seal Harbor , Me., June 26, 191A. 

Dear Mr. Li r: I am sending the following inclosures: 

No. 1. Tarry town Daily Ne.ws, June 22, recounting Upton Sinclairs speech at 
Tarry town Sunday last. , . , , ^ . .. 

No 2. The Tarrvtown Argus of June 19, containing Sinclairs last open letter 
to me, Mrs. Charles Gould's letter to the Times (and, by the way, might it life 
worth 'while to put her on >our bulletin mailing list?), and several other items 
on the Tarr.vtown agitation. These may be helpful in preparing an article for 
the Tarry town papers. , 

No. 3. A letter from Australia with a clipping comparing father to Mr. Ford ; 
the letter may be destroyed. 

No 4. A clipping from the Daily Camera entitled “What is a tent colony? 

No. 5. An editorial from the Nashville Banner regarding an act of Congress 
i ef using further financial cooperation of the General Education Board In farm 
demonstration work. 41 , , . , 

No. 0. A letter from Grand Rapids, Mich., with clippings attached cliietly 
from the publication An Appeal to Reason. 

Please return all of these things to Mr. C. O lleydt, my secretary, at 2« 
Broadway, New York, for the scrapbook when you have finished with them. 
Very trul v, 

John D. Rocke* ellek, .lr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Philadelphia , Pa. 


The Kyrte, 

Seal Harbor , Me., June 211, 191 ^ 

Dear Mn. Lee: I am sending you herewith copies of letters written to various 
Senators and Congressmen in regard to Senator Kenyon’s bill for the termina- 
tion of the partnership betwetm the Go\ eminent and the General Education 
Board in the conduct of farm demonstration w r ork in the South. As showing 
how this work is regarded by some who know', I believe these letters will be 


of interest to you. 

The letter of Dr. Albert W. Shaw to Senator Kenyon will he valuable because 
it gives so full and clear a history of the organization and development of the 


work of the board. 

These letters need not be returned. 
Very truly, 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia , Pa. 


Tite Eyrie, * 
Seal Harbor , Me., June 29, 19 / . 
Dear Mb. Lee: Please send a half dozen copies of the bulletins, commencing 
with the first and going through the scries, to Judge John A. Peters, Ellsworth, 
Me.; also the same number to him currently at Washington, D. C. He is a 

C °Please 11 send a half dozen copies from the beginning and currently to Mr. 
George L Stebbins, Seal Harbor, Me., and add the following names to your 
list for a copy each: Harry H. Lynam, Esq., Bar Harbor Me. ; Elliot N. Ben- 
son Esq Bar Harbor, Me. ; James N. Emery, Esq., Bur Harbor, Me. 

I shall be interested to see the letter from Gov. Ammons to the governors, 
and also the Tarrytown article which you are preparing. 

\ery truly, r> Tt r « ’ v v.vet.ler. Jr. 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Rrnnd Street Station. Philadelphia. 
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Drab Mb. Rock emu ah : Your telegram of Saturday came duly to hand. 
I am sending you to-day by parcel post 50 copies each of Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 
and shall take pleasure in sending you a like number of copies of future issues 
as they appear. 

I also have your letter of June 26 and have duly noted its contents. Will 
forward them to Mr. Heydt. You will understand that I had already prepared 
the article for the Turrytown papers. 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


June 29, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Your telegram of Saturday came duly to hand. I 
am sending you to-day by parcel post 50 copies each of Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 
and shall take pleasure in sending you a like number of copies of future issues 
as they appear. 

May I venture to express the hope that you are having a pleasant and health- 
ful sojourn at Seal llarbor, and remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. John D. Rockkfklijcr, Jr., 

The Eyrie , Seal Harbor, Me. 


The Eyrte, 

Seal Harbor, Me., June 30, 191$. 


Dear Mr. Lee: I inclose a memorandum and a clipping just received from 
Mr. Brown, It is splendid material for use in a campaign of enlightenment 
regarding some phases of unionism. The inclosure need not be returned. 

Please add to your bulletin mailing list the following: Hon. Everett Colby, 
Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. ; Mr. E. L. Ballard, No. 2 Liberty Street, New 
York; Mr. David O. Link, Produce Exchange Building, New York; Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, 123 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York; the Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial, Bangor, Me. ; Hon. J. I\ Bass, Bangor, Me. 

Yours, very truly, 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

Office of Executive Assistant, 

Philadelphia , June 30, 1914. 

Dear Mb. Rockkfeli jsr : I beg to advise that I am sending you to-day, under 
separate parcel-post cover, 50 copies of Bulletin No. 3. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


July 2, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: The inclosures with your letter of June 29, with ref- 
erence to the General Education Board, have come to hand, and I shall read 
them *with keen interest. We are carefully noting your instructions as to 
additions to our mailing list. 

The memorandum from Mr. Brown is very interesting, and we shall retain it 
for possible future use. 

The Tarrytown article, I understand, is to be published as an editorial in one 
of the Tarrytown papers within the next day or so. I inclose an extra copy of 
the manuscript for your information. 
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With reference to the letter for Gov. Ammons, I am not entirely satisfied with 
the draft I prepared, and I am making certain amendments to It. I send out a 
draft for discussion, but will get it into shape in a day or so and then seud you 
a copy. The idea is — and it is a difficult idea to execute — to prepare a very 
brief statement of the case which will command public attention rather than to 
make any very comprehensive statement of the situation. 

No doubt you have seen the article in the North American Review for July. 
Col. Hurvey is coming over to lunch with me to-morrow, and I am going to talk 
with him about Mr. Harry Wheeler’s scheme. 

You have doubtless seen Congressman Kit idol's speech. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Bowers, we are going to arrange to have Mr. Kindel distribute some 20,<KN) 
or 30,000 copies of his speech to a mailing list which we wdll supply. I took 1 1ds 
up with Mr. Murphy. 

I inclose a draft of proposed statement to be made in Baltimore next Monday 
regarding the putting of Johns Hopkins University on full time. 

Though we did not ask nor expect that our bulletins be reprinted, you will 
observe from the inclosed dipping from the Cattunoogu (Tcnu.) News that the 
en is beginning to work. 

Very truly . yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 

The Eyrie, Heal Harbor, Me. 


July 3, 11U4. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 1 hesitate to bother you with letters, and T want 
you to understand that I won't write any letters to you wiiile you are away 
which call for an answer. I will simply keep you supplied with information 
from time to time, feeling that this is simply by the way and does not elimi- 
nate the necessity Tor adxising fully with your New York office concerning 
everything. I am keeping up my relations with them precisely as if you were 
there. Knowing your interest, however, I am venturing to send you certain 
matters for your information. If you don’t want to rend it, why, of course, 
1 hope you will uot trouble yourself with it, because there is no occasion for 
acknowledging or retaining any of these letters which I am writing you while 
you are away. 

1 inclose an article from the Northampton (Mass.) Herald, which you 
will see uses as an editorial the first page of our first bulletin. I am also 
sending you an editorial from the Boston (Mass.) Post, the Newark (N. J.) 
Sl.tr, and the New Meridan (Conn.) Record, concerning the Rockefeller 
Institute gift, and in order that you may have the other side of the picture 
I am sending you a copy of the New York Call editorial, which paper is, as 
you know, the organ of the militant labor lights of New York. May I also 
inclose a copy of a statement which w T e are putting out for the General Educa- 
tion Board iu the form in which it has been approved by Dr. Buttrlek? 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Seal Harbor, Me. 


July 6 , 1014. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: In order that you may see how the bulletin scheme 
is affecting your people in Denver, I send you herewith two letters from Mr. 
Welborn which are self-explanatory. Bulletin No. (i Is going to press to-day, 
and will, I think, he apt to attract more attention from the newspapers. It is 
a statement by the operators of the actual conditions in Colorado to-day. 

For your information I inclose herewith a number of dippings showing 
the manner iu which the newspapers used the announcement concerning Johns 
Hopkins full-time scheme. In view of the fact that this w T as not really news, 
and that the newspaj>er8 gave so much attention to it, it would seem that this 
was wholly due to the manner in which the material w r as “dressed up” for 
newspaper consumption. It seems to suggest very considerable possibilities 
along this line. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Seal Harbor, Me. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 55 
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Eybie 

Beal Harbor , Me., July 6, 

Dear Mb. Lee: I have your letter of July 1. I had seen the article on the 
two and a half million gift to the Rockefeller Institute, but did not know whence 
It originated. Thank you for sending me the comments which It elicited; 
they were generally excellent, particularly Mr. Brisbane’s editorial, for which 
I have just written him a letter of appreciation. 

Let the good work go on. Mr. Welborn’s telegram is interesting. I return 
it herewith. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia. 


The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor , Me., July 7, 191//. 

Dear Mr. Lee: I am sending you a copy of The Dally Camera from Boulder, 
Colo., which gives an excellent account of the labor war. 

Please return this paper to my office for file when you have finished with it. 
1 am wondering whether it would be worth while to correct by letter to the 
editor, the statement marked in pencil which you sent me from the Chattanooga 
News. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street , Philadelphia. 

The Penn. It. it. Co. 


July 10, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I have to advise that I am sending you to-day, 
under another cover, fifty (GO) copies of Bulletin No. 6. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


Jt t t,y 11, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Here is an editorial from the St. Louis Star based 
on the article we gave out concerning the Rockefeller Institute. You will, I 
think, be interested to read it. The editor of this paper, Mr. Edward S. Lewis, 
is a very intimate friend of mine, and, if >ou feel so disposed, I am sure that 
Mr. Lewis would appreciate a letter from you acknowledging the courtesy of 
their publishing tins editorial. 

1 have this morning your letter inclosing the bulletin of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, ami 1 am taking up with Mr. Bigelow the question as to 
whether or not wo could utilize something of this kind with reference to the 
Colorado Fuel «Sc Iron Co. 

Here is a clipping from the Wall Street Journal of to-day with reference to 
the Westinghouse strike, which is of interest in connection with the general 
labor situation. 

You will be interested to know that I had a talk a day of two ago with 
Mr. F. A. Delano, who Is a member of the Industrial Relations Commission, 
which is now' investigating labor questions. There had been a report in the 
papers that that commission wuis to go to Denver and hold hearings there. 
Mr. Delano assured me that the commission had decided not to go to Denver 
until the pending difficulty was over. That will prevent a reopening of the 
floodgates on this subject. 

We are glad to take care of the various requests you make to put names on 
our mailing list. We are expanding this mailing list slowly, and I trust effec- 
tively. You will understand that the whole purpose we have in mind in these 
bulletins is to get abroad certain elemental truths on which w r e can build an 
even more aggressive superstructure of activity. 

Mr. Rea told me that he had snid something to you about my intention to go 
to Europe with my family August 1. I have decided, however, that In view 
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of the acuteness of the situation concerning your interests that I will hot 
accompany my family on this trip. I have about decided, in fact, that I will 
postpone any vacation at any rate until sometime in the autumn. I have been 
staying here expecting the rate decision to come out any date, and I did not 
want to go to Colorado until that was out. As the decision has been postponed 
so long, and as my family will be sailing for Europe on the 31st of July, 1 shall 
postpone going to Colorado until they go away. I will then be free to go out 
there and perhups stay longer than I otherwise would. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ivy L. Lee. 

p. s. — This delay in my going to Colorado will enable me, T hope, to go 
over Mr. Bigelow’s material and get It into shape promptly for publication. 
Mr. Bigelow has returned with a large amount of Interesting material, much 
of it quite outside of the scope of the subject which I had him primarily to 
take up. He Is now working on it at his home in Massachusetts, and I hope to 
have some of the results here early next week. 

Your suggestion that we utilize, if possible, a portion of the editorial In the 
Americun Press in the form of a bulletin, is at hand, and I will he glad to 
work it up. 

I. L. L. 


The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor , Me., July IS, 191 } . 

Dear Sir: Will you please add to your mailing list, commencing with Bulletin 
No. 7, the following: 

Nvir York Stale. — Mr. Robert A. Patterson, No. 44 Croton Avenue, Tarry- 
town; Mr. Fred J. Hull, No. 4 Benedict Avenue, Tarrytown; Mr. Robert E, 
Hopkins, commissioner of police, South Broadway, Tarrytown; Mr. William J. 
Bowles, chief oi police, Tarrytown; Mr. Milton Minnerly, chief of police, North 
Tarrytown. 

State of Maine. — Mr. B. L. Hadley, Lcdgclawn Avenue, Bar Harbor; Mr. 
John S. Lynam, Ledgelawn Avenue, Bar Harbor. 

Yours, very truly. 

John 1>. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., July IJ, 191}. 

Dear Mr. Lee: Your letter of July 11 is received. T have read the news 
article and the editorial from the St. Louis Star with interest, and will gladly 
write Mr. Lewis. 

Let us hope the Colorado situation may terminate as satisfactorily as the 
Westinghouse strike. 

I do not recollect, that Mr. Rea mentioned your vacation to me, although 
he may hn\e done so. I am sorry that you can not go abroad with your family 
as planned, hut greatly appreciate your following our matters so aggressively. 

I inclose herein a copy of my letter lo Mr. Lewis written at your suggestion. 

Very truly, 

John I). Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 20, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : Yours of July 17, inclosing letter from Mr. Charles 
Frederick Carter, is at hand. I will look up Mr. Carter and see who he Is. 
I have not >et quite made up my mind as to who is the man for this purpose, 
though I am giving it a great deal of thought. 

I had seen the editorial in the Springfield Republican and am arranging to 
reprint some portions of it in one of our bulletins. I am returning herewith the 
clipping, in the thought that you may want to use it in other ways. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the article on “ Labor and capital,” 
by Prof. Stevenson. It Is, as you say, excellent, and we shall want to use it In 
our general edmpaign. 
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Perhaps you will he interested to read the inclosed letter from Congressman 
Kindel, which I shall ii.sk you to be kind enough to return to me. 

I send herewith a number of newspaper editorials, which may perhaps be 
of interest to you. I>o not take the trouble to return them. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Seal Harbor , Me. 


July 21, 1914. 

Dear Mh. Roc kb* eller : Copies of Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and copies of the 
explanatory statement first issued, have been sent to Mr. Wallace Heckman, as 
you requested. 

1 am sending you to-day, by parcel post, 50 copies of Bulletin No. 7. 

Very truly, jours, 


Mr. John D. Hot ki< feli kk, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor , Me. 


July 24, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Uockei-kli er : Your letter of the 20th of July, in regard to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bulletins, is received. I shall be very glad to take up 
with Mr. Welborn the question you suggest. I think it would be a most excel- 
lent plan to develop some scheme of this sort to cultivate a better understand- 
ing between the management and the men. 1 am asking Mr. Welborn to con- 
sider the matter, and then we can talk it over as regards details and concrete 
ideas when we get together in Denver. 

It is my plan to leave for Denver about Tuesday, August 4. T would go be- 
fore that (upon the assumption that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issues its decision in the pending rate case before that time), but for the fact 
that I feel that it is desirable that 1 should have a talk with you. There is 
nothing especially that I feel it necessary to take up directly with you, but as 
otherwise I probably would not see you until after the 1st of September, 
it seems to me that good purposes would Ik* served if we had a conference. 
With that in mind, I am wondering if you could make it convenient to have a 
talk with me in New York on either the 3rd or 4th of August? 

You ask In your letter if the editors to whom I had suggested that Mr. Wel- 
bom write should not receive tin* bulletins currently. We bail been sending the 
bulletins to those newspapers front the beginning, but the feeling was that a 
personal letter from Mr. Welborn, accompanied by two or three of the bulletins 
specifically, might reinforce our more general distribution. 

I have read the Jim Jam .lems article with much interest and am sending 
It to your New York olUeo, as you suggest, for tiling. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, .Tr„ 

The Eyrie, Stal Harbor, Ur. 


July 24, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockkh'.u.kr : Yours of July 21, inclosing the correspondence with 
Mr. Brisbane: 

I return herewith the two tiles of correspondence which you sent. I concur 
entire In the view you have taken that this is not quite the time for you to 
write the kind of article which Mr. Brisbane wants. I have watched the publi- 
cations with reference to the New York meeting very carefully, and it does not 
seem to me that that meeting created a ripple on the surface. 

Year suggestion that bulletins In; sent to the representative men on the list is 
excellent. We shall see to it that that is done. 

1 have bt*en very much Interested in reading these papers, and thank you for 
giving mo the opportunity of doing so. 

I hud quite a talk with Mr. Brisbane yesterday, and I am inclined to think 
that it would he a good opportunity for you to write a personal letter to Mr. 
Brisbane suggesting to him the wisdom of publishing a statement of facts 
regarding the Colorado situation. I would suggest that you devote your whole 
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letter on tills subject to inclosing a copy of Congressman Kinders speech and 
saying to Mr. Brisbane that In the event that lie desires additional Information, 
you would be glad to have it furnished him. The speech you inclosed from 
Mr. Pinehot is full of so many misstatements that it seems almost hopeless to 
■assume to answer it other than by putting his name on our mailing list and 
giving him the facts. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Seal Harbor, Me. 


Jn.Y 24, 191 1. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : We are sending you to-day by parcel post 50 copies 
of Bulletin No. 8 and 50 copies of Bulletin No. 9. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Eyrie, Heal Harbor, Mr. 


July 50, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller : We are sending you to-day by parcel post 10 copies 
of Bulletin No. 10. 

I shall lie very glad to take lunch with you on Tuesday, as you suggest. 
Yours, very truly, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway , New York City. 


August 5, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Rockefet i er : I am just oil for Denver, where T will be at the 
Brown Palace Hotel. 

I will send you to-night or to-morrow the letter from Mr. Welborn, which you 
gave me and which has gotten mixed up with some of my papers, which 1 am 
taking along with me. 

In the event you wish to communicate with me while I am away I would 
suggest find you write to my Philadelphia office, who will forward mull to me. 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York City. 


The Eyrie, 

S 'cal Harbor, Me., July 11, /,9/Jr. 

Dear Mr. Lee: I Inclose herewith n l<*1 tor Just received from Mr. Charles 
Frederick Carter. I know nothing of Mr. Carter, but thought it might he worth 
while to look him up, unless you already have in mind just the man for this 
purpose. 

In any event perhaps you will lie good enough to reply to Mr. Carter’s letter 
on my behalf on the ground that his letter has been referred to you, since you 
are cooperating with the mine ojierators in the matter of publicity. 

Very truly, 

John I). Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Have you seen this article from the Springfield Republican? 


New York, July IS, lhU. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Str: I should like to write and publish for you and for others inter- 
ested in coal mining in Colorado a book telling the truth about the coal insur- 
rection in that State, exposing the criminal acts of the United Mine Workers 
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there and elsewhere, with evidence that these outrages were planned and 
perpetrated to facilitate blackmuil and graft, along the lines Indicated in my 
article in the New York Sun of July 5, with a summary of mining conditions 
elsewhere as a basis of comparison for conditions in Colorado. 

Such a book would be an illustrated volume of about 400 pages, well printed, 
and bound, to be published and distributed through customary trade channels 
by a first-class firm. In addition to the trade distribution free copies would be 
sent to the following: 

To all public libraries in the United States and Canada; 

To editors of all daily papers, the Important weeklies, and trade papers, 
Instead of to the limited list to which books are ordinarily sent for review; 

To the President, his Cabinet, and Members of Congress; 

To governors, their heads of departments, and members of legislatures ; 

To college professors; 

To persons named in “Who’s Who,” not included in the foregoing; 

To mailing lists furnished by yourself and others interested in Colorado 
coal mining. 

This plan would enable you and others interested to lay before a large num- 
ber of persons, at least presumably, influential in forming public opinion, a 
full, truthful statement regarding the insurrection and the organization that 
Instigated and conducted it. The statement would be in a permanent form 
which would command attention, as contrasted with incomplete newspaper 
statements, usually condensed by editors and garbled in the process, or with 
pamphlets which are rarely read. 

This plan for publicity is suggested on its own merits; but a fact further 
commending it is that ordinary news channels failed so completely to give even 
an approximation of the truth that the operators had to appeal to various 
secret societies to send out a statement in their behalf — a striking commentary 
on the necessity for some effective publicity to counteract the effects of the 
malevolent mendacity of the United Mine Workers, their associates, and sym- 
pathizers. 

In making this proposal to you I am assuming that you are especially inter- 
ested beenuse of the extraordinary campaign of vituperation and threats 
directed against you by the anarchists and others of addled brains. A truth- 
ful account of the insurrection would necessarily throw your own relation 
thereto Into Its proper perspective. 

From my own point of view It would simplify matters to deal with you per- 
sonally instead of with the operators collectively, since it would be necessary 
to submit the manuscript only to you or your attorney, instead of to a number 
of persons wiiose views might be divergent, if not irreconcilable. Also, if de- 
sired to distribute the cost among several linns or individuals I would be 
relieved of this detail and so he able to give undivided attention to the book 


itself. 

I believe myself qualified to write such a book because of my special 
knowledge of the United Mine Workers, gained in six months’ work as publicity 
representative of the coal operators of West Virginia, backed by 25 years’ 
experience as journalist and author. In the last eight jears I have written 
and sold to periodicals 800, (KK) words of popular articles, chieilj on industrial, 
technical, and economic subjects, have published a railroad history (my third 
book), and have contributed 300,000 words to an encyclopedia, including arti- 
cles on coal and coal mining. 

Trusting that I may have an opportunity of taking up this proposal with 
you, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

C. F. Carter. 


July 16, 1914. 

Deab Mu. Rockefeller : Thank you very much for yours of July 13, which 
is just to hand. I am delighted with the letter which you have written to Mr. 
Lewis. It will do good. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Eyrie , Seal Harbor , Me, 
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The Eyrie, Seal Harbor , He., July 1 7, /fl/j. 

Dear Mr, Lee: I inclose herewith an article by Prof. John J. Stevenson, of 
the New York University, on “ Capital ami labor,” from the Popular Science 
Monthly of May. This seems to me one of the soundest, clearest, most forcible 
pronouncements on this subject I have ever read. 1 am wondering whether 
there may not be a stage in our publicity campaign, either connected with the 
Colorado situation or the union educational campaign, in which portions of this 
article might be effectively usihI. 

I also inclose an editorial from the American Federal ionist of July for your 
information. Please send this to my New York otllee for tiling when you have 
finished with it. 

If you have not seen in our scrapbook the inclosed editorial from the Poston 
Herald of May 28, I think it will interest you. This inclosure need not he re- 
turned. 

Very truly, 

John 1 ). Kockefkli kr, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee. 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia. 


July 17, 1014. 

Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Yours of July 15, inclosing copy of Elbert Hub- 
bard's article, just tit band. I will go over the article and see if we can not 
make something out of it for a bulletin. You will realize that up to the present 
time it lias been the theory of tin* bulletins tlmt they be confined to statements 
of fad from sources or people of standing in Colorado itself. We have been 
.seeking to lay a foundation of fact on which |>erhaps later we can follow with 
such things as I>r. Iiilles’s sermon, this article of Hubbard’s and perhaps other 
publications on the subject. It lias been my hope, however, to got the basic 
facts stated in these earlier bulletins. T feel that we still have a little distance 
to go in that direction. 

Bulletin No. 8 is to consist of quotations from Mrs. Helen Grenfell’s statement 
to President Wilson regarding the battle of Ludlow*. It seems to me that a 
statement from an organization ol‘ women was the most effective thing w*o could 
present on this subject. 

The next following bulletin will deal with Ihe question of the wages actually 
paid to the miners. Mr. Welborn has sent me some interesting and suggestive 
figures dealing with the wages paid a large number of men for an entire year. 

Mr. Murphy sent me a copy of the article in the Popular Science Monthly, 
which concerns the subled s of labor and capital. I aiu going to arrange to 
have it widely distributed, as you suggest. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. John D. Kockefkli er, Jr., 

The Eyrie , Seal Harbor, Me, 


2fi Bromiway, 

New York, June /7, lUt). 

Pl\k Mn. Lee: Will you he good enough to send me half a dozen copies of 
Bulletin No. 1. with the inclosing sheet? 

I shall expect to hear from you on Monday morning by telephone and to see 
you at your convenience around noon. Perhaps we can lunch together, since 
that will be the last opportunity I shall have of seeing you before my departure. 
Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 1, 1915. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

26 Broadway, New York , N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt of copies of documents Inclosed In 
an undated letter from your secretary, as stated in the letter, same being: 
« Copy of letter to Maj. K. J. Houghton, dated June 24, 1914, Inclosing draft of 
suggested statement; copy of the only statement sent for the consideration of 
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Maj. Bough ton (ns testified to by Mr. Lee on the 22d instant) ; statements of 
excuses, as rendered currently to the operators for which please accept my 
thanks. The duplicate copies were received by me in Washington, during the 
hearing, but under stress of the work did not receive acknowledgment. 

Very truly, yours, 

, Secretary. 


26 Broadway, 
New York , May 25, 19V). 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary Industrial Relations Commission , 

Shoreluim Hotel , Washinyton , D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am requested by Mr. Ivy L. Leo to send the commission the un- 
dermenl ioued documents, which I have pleasure in handing you herewith: 
ropy of letter to Maj. H. .T. Boughton, dated June 24, 1914, inclosing draft of 
suggested statement; copy of the only statement sent for the consideration of 
Maj. Boughton (ns testified to by Mr. Lee on the 22d instant) ; statements of 
expenses, as rendered currently to t lie operators. 

Yours, very truly, 

11. W. Penglkr, Jr., 
Secretary to Air . Lee. 

Copy of this letter and Inelosures forwarded to Transportation Building, 
Chicago, III. 


June 24, 1914. 


Mr. K. ,T. Bouohton, 

Sy mines Build my, Denver, Colo. 

My Dear Major: I inclose herewith copy of a statement which I hope will 
form the basis for a statement by the governor. My suggestion Is that the 
statement he addressed, “ To the American People,” and that the governor 
write a (tcrsoual letter to the governor of each State, inclosing this statement 
and asking their cooperation in seeing to it that the people are duly informed 
as to the situation existing in Colorado. The statement might very properly 
be printed and copies also sent to Members of Congress. 

I would suggest that when the statement is given out that the governor 
send for the correspondents of the press in Colorado and tell them that he had 
addressed this statement “To the American People” with a view to having 
the position of the State of Colorado set aright. 

Kindly note that the statement does not go into great detail, but is merely 
to give an impression — which is all one can expect to result from a statement of 
this kind — that the situation in Colorado is not so simple as it looks, and that 
the strike leaders are not true representatives of the best class of union labor. 

My feeling is that it would bo well worth while to see to it that some such 
statement as tills was distributed broadcast all over the United States. Of 
course, you will want to amend portions of it. but 1 would urge that amend- 
ment be rather in the direction of reducing its length than of increasing it. 
Every word you save iu a matter of this kind is so much to the good. 

I shall be' interested to know the developments with reference to this sug- 
gestion. 

It was a great pleasure to have had the privilege of meeting you and I hope 
to renew that pleasure in the near future. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Ivy L. Lee. 


Draft of Suggested Statement Sent to Maj. Boughton for His Considera- 
tion, Accompanying Mr. Ivy L. Lee’s Letter of June 24, 1914. 

Some 2,000 Federal troops are maintaining pence in the coal mining area of 
Colorado. It is important that the American people should understand what 
is really going on. 

The situation in Colorado is not so much one of strike as of insurrection. Ten 
thousand men — out of a full quota of 14, 000 — are at work in the coal mines. I 
am advised that the coal companies are mining all the coal for which there is 
now a market. 

Yet if the troops were withdrawn, the coal mining sections would be imme- 
diately atiame with violence. Why? Becuuse a few thousand men, some of 
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them formerly employed in the mines but now supported by funds sent in from 
outside the State, are prodded by a few desperate leaders wlio feel justified in 
accomplishing their ends by uny means whatever which may be available. 

Personally, I have always believed in labor unions, and 1 do still. Put both 
labor unions and corporations should be made to understand that a crime is 
an offense against society, and that the authority of the State can not he de- 
fied with impunity. 

Before this strike there had been no serious trouble in our southern coal 
mines for 10 years. The terms and conditions under which Colorado miners 
are employed are far more advantageous than those existing in the eastern 
eoa! fields. The average daily earnings at five typical mines for the month im- 
meditely preceding the strike were, respectively, $1.11, $1.27, $4.08, $1.07, and 
$4 00 

Only 2,048 men out, of a total of 20,000 miners in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Vtah were at that time members of the United Mine Workers of America. This 
strike was due primarily to agitation by men sent into the State from outside to 


The* complexity of the case is enhanced by the fact that but few of the miners 
are American citizens. Of the 14,000 at work last summer, probably not 2,000 
were qualified voters. Of the 2,000 men now technically on strike and defying 
the authority of the State, only a negligible percentage arc American citizens 
and understand the spirit of our institutions. 

After the violence at the Oak Crock mines one ot the strike haulers, a man 
named Steiuhard, in the presence of a number of witness, made this statement : 
“I am not an American citizen. I owe allegiance to no government. The 
United States is the worst country on earth, and I would not wipe my shoes 
on the American flag.” 1 give his exact statement, In so far as it is print able. 

Tt has been stated that mine guards were enlisted as militiamen to the 
needless irritation of the strikers. The fads are that out of some 2.000 State 
troops located in the strike zone, no more than 12 of those who bore arms as 
militiamen lmd been mine guards. Our militia are a hnoe force of men, and 
thov patriotically served in the strike area three months longer than the finan- 
cial resources of* the State made it possible to pay them for their time and effort. 
Not a scintilla of evidence supports the horrible suggestion that women and 
children have been ruthlessly killed by our State militia and tbe mine guards. 

What then is the present situation? The men’s leaders assert they will not 
surrender until the union is recognized. The coal operators claim they are 
fighting for a principle. They declare they do not oppose labor unions as such, 
Imt that they will not negotiate with Ihe United Mine Workers of America for 
an agreement with them means that they mud: enter into a wi Ittcn contract 
with this organization and thereby agree, in effect, to employ only members of 
ti m t union and to deduct from tbe pnv rolls of every such person all union 
dues, fines, and assessments for which the member may he indebted, and then 
remit this’sum to union headquarters. ^ t ... 

The coal operators are not now permitted to import strike breakers. All 
that the companies ask is that order be kept. Certainly, therefore, the author- 
ity of the State and the Nation can do no less than to say to both sides: 

*“ Regardless of the merits of the controversy, you must obey the law. 

The authority of society itself is at hay. The State of Colorado appeals to 
the people of tin* Nation to assist it In maintaining a principle fundamental to 
the very existence of our ltepublic. 


Memorandum ok Emtnskh to .Tt*i,y 14, 1914. 
s'lvrr.MKvr \-i 


Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia: 

Printing 51,000 loose-leaf sheets 

Printing 37.5(H) additional loose-leaf sheets 


___ $58.50 
___ 43.70 


Printing 11.000 Bulletin No. 1_ 
Expressage prepaid to Denver. 

Printing 11,000 Bulletin No. 2_ 
Expressage prepaid 


139. 50 
22. 85 

120. 75 
22. 85 


$102. 30 


102. 35 


149.00 
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Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia — Continued. 

Printing 12,000 Bulletin No. 3 

Express prepaid 

Printing 12,500 Bulletin No. 4 

Expressage prepaid 

1.000 sheets paper for clippings 

3.000 stamped envelopes 


$106. 50 

19. 19 

$125. 69 

___ 116.50 
___ 22. 61 

139.11 

1.30 

63. 00 


$743. 25 


Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia: 

62.432 stamped envelopes. 

Addressing same 

Printing 22.S15 envelopes with card in corner reading 

“720 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo.” 

Furnishing index cards 

Cutting 11,423 stencils 


$887. 12 
97. 45 

22. 81 
20. 46 
159. 92 


O. K. Addressing Co., Philadelphia, addressing 3.000 envelopes -- 

Press-clipping service 

Adams Express Co, Philadelphia, expressage prepaid on 5 sots of 
envelopes in which to mail various bulletins sent to .T. F. Weihorn, 

Denver . — 

Postage W N9 

Stationery - -- 4.85 


1, 187. 76 
12. 00 
20.00 


26. 06 


8. 65 


Mr. Lew' is S. Bigelow, special work in Colorado, traveling expenses... ' 391.47 
Mr. Tvy L. Lee, traveling expenses to .Inly 14.. _ — 29.00 

Mr. Robert 11. Kirk, classifying and making ready to answer clippings 

containing erroneous information regarding the Colorado situation. 50.00 


Total 


. _ . ... 2,468.29 


Mkmok\ni>t t m of expenses, Juj.y 15 to July 31, 1914, Ixcr.esiVE. 


STATEMENT A-2. 

Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia: 

Printing 12,500 Bulletin No. 5 $108 50 

Express charges prepaid . 20.06 

$128.56 

Printing 12.500 Bulletin No. 0 08 50 

Express charges prepaid .. 15.82 

84. 32 

Printing 15,000 Bulletin No 7 and 30 single 

sheets . . .. 139 50 

Express charges prepaid . 21 09 

— - - 160.59 

Printing 23.000 Bulletin No. 8 136.50 

Express charges prepaid 26.64 

163.14 

Printing 15.000 Bulletin No. 9 115.50 

Printing 22.5(H) single sheets 28. 50 

Express charges prepaid 34.97 

178.97 

Printing 1.250 each additional of Bulletins Nos. 

1 to 6, inclusive, and 2,500 single sheets 76. 50 

Express charges prepaid 6. 12 

82.62 

Express charges on 400 each of Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2„„ 2. 53 

3,000 sheets paper for pasting clippings and making 

carbon copies of letters 2.75 

Printing 18,500 Bulletin No. 10 $138.50 

Express charges prepaid 34. 77 

173.27 

Printing 37,000 single sheets 49.00 


$1, 025. 77 
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Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia : 

For Bulletin No. 5 — 

Furnishing 7,071 10 stamped envelopes $77.88 

Furnishing 3,700 2(* stainjH'd envelopes... 70.7- 

— $157. 15 

Addressing 10,871 envelopes __ 0.70 

107. 34 

For Bulletin No. S— 

Furnishing 7.001 Itf stamped eu\ elopes _ _ $83.01 

Furnishing 3,830 2tf stamped en\ elopes SO 13 

- 101.01 

Addressing 11,431 envelopes „ _ 10.20 

Printing 11,431 envelopes 1 1 13 

21 72 

For Bulletin No 0 

Finn 1 'ung 7.001 10 stamped envelopes S3 01 

Furiit -hing 3,830 2 r slumped envelopes SO 13 

104 01 

Priming 11.131 envelope*. 1 1 13 

Addressing 11.131 envelopes 10 20 

21 72 

Special list sent Bulletin \<> 8 

Furnishing 0,2.17 stumpd envelopes . 101. 83 

Printing 0.2.17 envelopes . .. ... $0 20 

Addressing 0,257 envelopes .. 10 20 

25. 10 

Special list to receive O. V. M. pamphlet 

Furnishing 0.703 stami>ed envelopes . 112 17 

Furnishing 3.877 2 f4 stamped envelopes 83 50 

- 105.70 

Printing 0.830 envelopes.. . . 0 83 

Addressing 13,580 envelopes from Who's 

Who. * 12.23 

10. (MI 

For Bulletin No. 10- - 

Furnishing 3.870 2' stamped envelopes - 81 10 

Furnishing 12.703 K stamped envelopes. _ 130.71 

----- 221.14 

Printing 10,570 envelopes .. 10.58 

Addressing 10,570 envelopes.. 11.02 

— 31.50 

For card index--- 

Furnishing 081 cards.. _ . .. — 02 

Aildressmg 081 cards _ _ . .01 

1.23 

Cutting 081 additional address stencils 0.54 

For Bulletin No. 11- 

Prinling 10.078 envelopes .... $10.08 

Addressing 10.078 envelopes... . 17 17 

— - — - 30. 25 

Furnishing 3,875 2t l stamped envelopes.,. 81.38 

Furnishing 15.203 P* stamped envelopes 107.21 

- 2 IS. 02 

$1,420.25 

O. K. Addressing Co., Philadelphia, t.vping 74 pages of material writ- 
ten by Mr. U S. Bigelow. 18.50 

Miscellaneous expenses inclined hv this ollice: 

Fxpressage. account various shipments to Denver $44.04 

Stationery . 10.34 

Postage 0. 50 

Miscellaneous 0.02 

74. JO 
2, 547. 08 


Total . 
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Mkuoraxdi'm of Expksrks Apo. I to 31. 1.0)4, Ixrr.rsn'E. 


STATEMENT A-3. 


Beck Engraving Co.. Philadelphia : 

Printing 3,<)Oo letterheads, supplying that number blank 


cm elopes. and 2.0uo second sheets $23.75 

Printing 57.000 single sheets $50.00 

Express charges prepaid.-.. ... 25.00 

84. 69 

Printing 500 additional Bulletin 10 8.50 

Express charges prepaid 1.22 

9. 72 

Printing 30.500 Bulletin No. 14 198.00 

Express charges prepaid 53.09 

251. 69 


Corlios. Mac t \ & Co (Inc. t. New York: 

Printing 21.500 Bulletin No. 11 278 00 

Printing 24.500 Bulletin No. 12 147. 00 

Printing 34 500 Bulletin No. 13 210.00 

Howe Addressing Co. Philadelphia: 

For Bulletin 12 - 

Printing and addressing 22,078 envelopes $41.95 
Furnishing 1S.203 Vt and 3.875 2<* envelopes, 281. 62 

323. 57 

Special list of 209 names supplied by Mr. Welborn 2. 80 

For Bulletin No. 13 — 

Printing and addressing 32,031 envelopes _ $60. 86 

Furnishing 28,070 1^ and 3.961 2<* envelopes- 391. 96 

452.82 

For Bulletin No. 14 ~ 

Printing and addressing 35,379 cm elopes. . 867 22 

Furnishing 30,916 1^ and 4.463 2^ envelo|>es_ 433. 81 

501.03 

(bitting 19,616 additional stencils of addresses supplied- 274 63 


Press-clipping services - 

Mr. ivy E. Lee. traveling expenses, trip to Colorado, Aug. 6 to 30 


Mr. I/. S. Bigelow: 

Expenses from duly 15 to date . . $10. (X) 

Payment for sen ices, trip to Colorado 400.00 


Clerk hire: 

Clarence S. Bullej — 

19 days in July at $125 per month $76.61 

Month of August 125.00 

201.61 

Walter T. Pollock— 

5 days in July at $75 per month 12.10 

Month of August 75. 00 

87. 10 


Miscellaneous expenses incurred by this office: 

Expressage, account various shipments to Denver 37.88 

Stationery -- 5.30 

Postage 10.47 

Bental of 2 typewriters 1 month, from 7/16 to 8/16, at $3_ 6. 00 

Miscellaneous 4. 90 


$369. 85 


635.00 


1, 554. 85 
19. 27 
280. 00 


410.00 


288. 71 


64. 55 


Total 


3, 632. 23 
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Memorandum of Expenses, Sept. 1 to 15, 1914. 

STATEMENT A-l. 


Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia : 

For Bulletin No. 15, printing and addressing 

35,533 1? and 2f stumped envelopes $07.52 

Furnishing 4,009 2f and 30,924 If stamped en- 
velopes 130. 90 

$504. 48 

Furnishing cards for card index of mailing lists and 
arranging and compiling 15,907 address stencils - - 70. 86 

Furnishing additional cards, addressing, numbering com- 
piling, etc --- 340.89 

Furnishing additional address stencils, cards, arranging 
ing same, and making 290 changes, discontinuances, 
etc --- 70 - 73 


Hon. George J. Kindel : 

30,000 speeches of. distributed hy_— . ... --- 

Addressing 25,000 envelopes from Who’s Who in 

America 

Copy of Who's Who in America __ - 


122. 00 

37. 50 
5. 25 


Press-clipping services 

American Express Co., 5 shipments from Philadelphia to Denver 

Rental of 2 typewriters: Rental for month of Aug 16 to Sept. 10 
of L. C. Smith typewriter, $3, and for month Aug. 28 to Sept. 2S of 

Remington typewriter, $3 - - - 

Miscellaneous expenses incurred by this ollice: ^ 

Kxpressage— . - - - , * 0, 

Stationery - - - - • ”’! 

Postage 1 • ;’J 

Miscellaneous -- - • i,) 


$998. 96 


164. 75 
6. 84 
22. 93 


6. (K) 


3. IS 


Total 


1, 202. 06 


Memorandum of Expenses, Sept. 10 io 30. 1911. 

STATEMENT A-.*i. 


Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia : 

Printing 500 copies of Bulletin No 2 

Printing 37,500 Bulletin No. 15 and 36,500 single 

sheets-- — — 

Express charges 


$237. 00 
70. 99 


printing 200 corrected copies third page of Mr. Wel- 
boru’s letter to President 


$10. 50 


307. 99 
12. 75 


Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia : 

Addressing 36,175 envelopes from stencils, for use in 

sending out bound volume of leaflets 1 to 15 32. :>6 

Cutting additional stencils, furnishing cards for Index - 28. (H 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, traveling excuses, trip to Colorado, Sept. 12 to 20— 
Miscellaneous expenses incurred by tills office: 

Expressage *7 

Stationery 

postage 7 ;!•; 

Miscellaneous J *' 

Rental of 2 typewriters u - w 


$331.24 


61.20 

110. 00 


36. 48 


538. 92 
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Deduct : 

Account duplication in traveling expenses of L. S. Bigelow (ac- 


count A-l ), an item of carfare from Philadelphia to Denver— 57. 60 
Total __2 481.32 


Memok vnuum ok Expenses foe Month ok October, 1914. 

STATEMENT A-G. 

Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia: 

Printing 38,000 copies of Parts Concerning 

(he Struggle in Colorado — Series I $1,775.00 

Express charges to Denver, 9/20/14 _ 137.42 

Express charges to Denver, 9/29/11 134.31 

$2, 040. 73 

Milking mid printing 38,000 cn\ elopes in 

which to mail Facts-- - — — 135.00 

Express charges to Den\er - 123.06 

258. 66 

Express shipments to Denver of additional 
lots of Facts, as follows . 

9/30/1 1 130. 75 

10/1/14 . 147.91 

10/29/ 11 19.37 

10/31/1 1 18.54 

, _ 310. 57 

$2, 621. 96 

Postal Telegraph (’able Co., Philadelphia, messages during 

.Tune, July, and August - - - 3.60 

Western Union Telegraph Co., Philadelphia, messages dur- 
ing June. July, and August 23. 17 

26. 83 

American Express Co., Philadelphia, various shipments of individual 


bulletins to Denver during August and September 48.65 

Subscriptions to press-clipping agencies for clippings regarding Colo- 
rado 61. 30 

Other miscellaneous expenses incurred by tins office: 


Express account on various small shipments $1. 33 

Stationery - --- — - 1.35 

Postage — — 4. 17 

Miscellaneous - 11.35 

18. 20 

Total - 2,776.94 

Memorandum ok Expenses i-ou Months ok November and December, 1914. 


STATEMENT A-7. 


Beck Engraving Co., Philadelphia : 

4,000 sheets of paper for pasting clippings and for carbon 


copies of letters — $4.50 

Printing 36,600 white envelopes for Bulletin 1 (II) 42.75 

Printing 80,475 white envelopes for Bulletins 2 and 3 (II)__ 92. 50 

Printing 39,000 white envelopes for Bulletin 4 (II) 46. 00 

Express charges on 500 additional copies of Facts sent to 

Colorado 10.16 

$195. 91 

Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia : 

Furnishing and cutting 1,328 new stencils for address 

list _ $18. 59 

Making 141 changes In list 1. 98 

Furnishing 2.550 cards for record 2. 39 

Addressing 2,556 cards for record 2.39 

Numbering cards . . 66 

Compiling same 3.99 


30.00 
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Howe Addressing Co., Philadelphia-Continued, 

Addressing 37,363 envelopes for Bulletin 1 (II) $33.63 

Marking boxes, packing, and expressage to Denver __ 16.70 

$50.33 

Same service, account 37,467 envelopes for Bulletin 2 (ID — 52.90 

Same service, account 38,183 envelopes for Bulletin 3 53.84 

Furnishing and cutting 583 new stencils __ $8. 16 

Making 42 changes in list . 59 

Furnishing 1,152 cards-. 1.01 

Addressing 1,152 cards 1. 04 

Numbering cards __ - .29 

Compiling cards 1.73 

12.85 


Addressing 37,892 emelopes for Bulletin 3 (II) and express- 


Subscriptions to press-clipping agencies for October and Non ember 
clippings regarding Colorado — 78.84 


Total - 

Other miscellaneous expenses incurred by this oltice: 

Telephone calls 

Postage 

Stationery 

Expressage -- - — --- — 

Miscellaneous - 

Telegraph service, September, October, and November 
Ty pew r i t er rental s — 

To Nov. 1S__ 

To Dee. 18 


4.70 
8 28 
3. 30 
5. 19 
3. 05 

- - 24. 52 
34. 06 


6. 1)0 

6 no 

12.00 


528. 01 


70. 53 


Total 


598. 59 


Supplemental St ytemknt, Feb. 1, 1915, 


Expense for telegrams during December, 1914: 

Western Union __ - 

Messenger son ice — 


Postal Telegraph - 


$25.03 

.25 

$25.28 

48.31 

$ 72 . 59 


Supplemental Statement Mail 31, 1915. 

American Ice Co., Philadelphia, Pu., ice furnished for month of December- $1 30 
L. C. Smith & Bros., rental of typewriter to Dec. 31 - 1 50 


June 10, 1914. 

Mr. J. F. Wklborn. 

President Colorado Fuel & Iron Co ., 

Denver, Colo. 

My Dear Sir: Would it he possible to give me a summary of the strike sit- 
uation in Colorado, covering the following points: 

Number of mines in operation before September 23; number in operation to- 
day; amount of coal produced before that date; amount after (average per 
month) ; number of men employed before and number to-day; number of men 
who went out on strike; number who have returned. 

Could you also give me an analysis of the inclosed newspaper article ami let 
me know to what extent It is correct? 

I ain eager to get out to the press an article showing, in the first place, that 
the companies are now mining all the coal that the market can absorb, and, 
secondly, that there has been no ruthless destruction of life by either the mine 
guards or the militia. 
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As you are doubtless aware, one of the most serious ideas with which we have 
to contend in this whole matter is that the operators in Colorado have been 
killing women and children. We ought to meet that proposition quite specifi- 
cally. 

Of course, I shall be only too happy to have your advice as to how any of this 
data should be treated. 

Very truly, yours, 


Ivy L. Lee. 


July 1, 1914. 

Dean Mr. Rockefeller: I have your letter of June 27 and shall take pleasure 
in placing upon our mailing list the names you suggest. 

The sermon of I)r. Hillis I am delighted to have and shall want to make 
use of it. 

I have had two long interviews with Mr. Harry Wheeler and his friends 
with reference to the publication they have in mind. I am to see another 
gentleman on the subject in Philadelphia this afternoon and am to have an- 
other interview relating to it in New York possibly on Friday. I shall have 
occasion to report on this subject, I trust, within the next week or so. 

Mr. Bigelow has returned from Colorado and is now putting' his material 
into shape. The preparation and issuance of the bulletins is going right along. 
We have also had the scrapbooks gone over and will in a day or two have the 
preparation of the proposed letters under way. 

You doubtless saw the announcement we made Saturday relating to the 
Rockefeller Institute. I inclose a copy of it for your information, together 
with a number of newspaper clippings showing the way In which it was han- 
dled. You need not take the trouble to return these. 

I had a long talk with Dr. Bui trick and Mr. Flexner yesterday, and we are 
planning to make an appropriate announcement next Monday regarding the 
transfer of the money to Johns Hopkins University. I am making a study of 
the work of the (tenoral Education Board, as well as that of the Rockefeller 
Institute, and will no doubt be able to formulate, a little later, more detailed 
plans for continued publicity for the Institute. 

From the inclosed telegram received from Mr. Welborn it would appear that 
he is finding some special use for the bulletins in his own territory. 1 am 
sending you to-day by parcel post 50 copies of Bulletin No. 4. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Meal Harbor , Mr. 


Ivy L. Lee. 


[Copy of telegram.] 


Denver, Colo., June SO, 1915 , 

Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia, Pa. 

If you have them, please send me 500 extra copies Bulletin No. I without 
envelopes. 

J. F. Weluokn. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia , Pa. 


July 2, 1914. 


Dear Sir: I am sure it will be of interest to you to know that we have had 
requests from some chambers of commerce and other bodies for extra copies 
of the bulletins you are sending out. 

We are taking care of these requests from the stock of bulletins that you 
have sent to me. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. F. Welborn. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 

Broad Street Station , Philadelphia , Pa. 


July 3, 1914. 


Dear Sir : I am In receipt of yours of the 30th ultimo, and have also received 
to-day copies of your Bulletin No. 4, which will go out on July 6. In accord* 
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flnce with your suggestion, we will see that copies of these reach the Denver 
papers. 

I am very much pleased with the manner in which you are handling our 
subject, and sincerely hope that we will have the pleasure of seeing you here 
in the near future. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Weliiorn. 


July 14, 1914. 

My Dear Sir: My attention has been called to the news item and the 
editorial In the St. Louis Star of July 0, regarding the Rockefeller Institute 
and my father’s recent gifts to it. Since 1 had the privilege of participating 
in the organization of this institute and have been associated ever since with 
its management, such intelligent appreciation of the institute, what it has ac- 
complished, and the possibilities which lie before it. as tin* artcle referred to 
evinces, leads me to write this personal word of thanks. 

Some time when you are in New' York if you should he interested to visit 
the institute, it would give me great pleasure to so arrange. 

Very sincerely, 

John I). Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Edward S. Lewis, 

Editor Ft. Louis Star, St. Louis Mo. 


July 15, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Lee: I am sending you herewith proof sheets of Elbert Hubbard's 
article on the Colorado situation, written for the Fra. 

I learned through Mr. Welborn that some Colorado man had agreed In ad- 
vance to buy a certain number of copies of the article for distribution. Do you 
think it of suflicient value to be used as one of your bulletins, should Mr. 
Hubbard so consent. 

The article need not he returned. 

Very truly. 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

The Pennsyl rania Rail road Co., 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


July 20, 1914. 

De\r Mr. Lee: I am in receipt of your two letters of July 17, wilh their 
inclosures. I have read the bulletin which the Pennsylvania Railroud issues 
to its employees and a certain section of the public with much interest. Will 
you be good enough to send a set of those issued for employees to Mr. Welborn, 
raising the question with him, on my behalf, as to whether the fuel company 
might not wisely send bulletins in the several languages to all of its employees, 
stating clearly certain facts with reference to tin? relation of the o Ulcers and 
their employees, the relation of the owners to the properties, and other matters 
which would tend to bring about better understanding between the officers and 
the men. We are told, for instance, that many of the foreign employees are 
informed by the agitators that the mines rightly belong to the laborers, and 
that the owners are setting up unjust claims to them. To present in a simple 
way the facts like this to all the employees would he valuable. These bulletins 
could be distributed monthly with the pay envelopes or in some other way. 
I should be glad to have Mr. Welborn give the idea consideration, and when 
you go west you could discuss it with him more fully. 

I note your proposed letter from Mr. Welborn to certain editors. Should not 
all of these editors receive these bulletins currently? 

I inclose a copy of Jim Jam Jems for July; there is much of value and in- 
terest in the article therein contained on Colorado. Please send It to the office 
for filing when you have finished with It. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

38819°— S. Doe. 415, 64-1— vol 9 56 
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July 21 , 1914 . 

Dear Mr. Lee: I inclose herewith a correspondence which I have had with 
Mr. Brisbane, Including my letter to him which called it forth. I was surprised 
to learn that Mr. Brisbane favors Government ownership. Please return this 
eorrcsiamdence when you have read it. 

I also inclose a letter from Mr. Brisbane of July 16, with certain data at- 
tached. I do not desire to write anything for publication with reference to 
Government ownership myself. Do you think this a good opportunity for us, 
in reply to Mr. Brisbane’s inquiry, to undertake to get him to publish some 
statements regarding the Colorado situation, utter ignorance of, or, rather, will- 
ful disregard of, facts in which situation underlies the address of Mr. Pinchot 
and the printed resolution herewith? Has the time come for us to try to get 
the papers to publish a statement pointing out the inopportuneness and folly of 
an effort like that made by this meeting to pass on the question of rights in 
the Colorado controversy? It may be inexpedient to do anything but other 
than for me to courteously decline Mr. Brisbane’s invitation to reply. I will 
say nothing to him, however, until after hearing from you. Would it not be 
wise to send bulletins to the representative men on the list whose names are 
printed at the beginning of the resolutions, such as Dr. Moskowitz, Rabbi Wise, 
John Murphy, and Calvin Tompkins; perhaps others? 

I am writing to Mr. Malone, whom I know, asking about his relations to the 
meeting, and will send him the bulletins. Please return Mr. Brisbane’s letter, 
with tiie inclosures, at your early convenience. If you think It desirable to 
huve copies made before returning them, I see no objections. 

Very truly, 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Ivy Lee, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


May 27, 1914. 

Hon. Thomas S. Martin, 

The Hvnvdivk , Washington, /). C. 

Dear Sir: I notice from the Associated Press account that there has been 
introduced a measure in the United States Senate depriving the South of the 
services of the General Education Board in respect to farm demonstration 
work; also another measure has been introduced endeavoring to revoke the 
charter of the General Education Board. 

I have been most intimately connected with the work of the General Educa- 
tion Board in the South for the past 10 years, and I wish to bear testimony 
that no organization, no individual, has done as much for the building up of 
our higher education, of our secondary school systems, for the improvement of 
rural education, for the wonderful advancement of improved methods of agri- 
culture in the South ns has this organization and its representatives. 

Many of them are southern men, and l wish to assert, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that they have worked through our southern people exclu- 
sively, have not even imposed their own suggestions, except when requested to 
do so, and have left it to the wisdom and good sense of our good people to spend 
for social uplift any donations made. 

Furthermore, there have been literally thousands of boys and girls in the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs and the Girls’ Canning Clubs whose lives have been made 
richer, whose earning capacity has been increased, whose outlook upon their 
own futures has become more thrilling because of the work carried on by the 
southern people, whose salaries have been paid and whose traveling expenses 
have been furnished by the General Education Board. The southern represent- 
atives of this board created our high-school systems. 

No greater calamity could happen to the educational interests of the South 
and the 148,000 teachers engaged therein than the revoking of the charter 
of the General Education Board. It will be a great calamity if these men 
should be divorced from the farm demonstration work, which they Inaugurated 
on their own free will and accord, without the assistance (and sometimes with- 
out the encouragement) of the Government. Their accumulated experience can 
not be duplicated by others. Their personal interest In our people is a matter 
of tender regard. 

Every man and woman in the South and every representative of the best 
interests of our people owes a debt of deep gratitude and sincere appreciation 
to the General Education Board and its representatives. Whatever is done in 
this matter should be done in a spirit of gratitude. But I hope that nothing 
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will be done that will deprive the 8.000,000 children of the South, the citizens of 
to-morrow, of the services of these men who have given so much of their Uvea 
and of their time. 

I beg, therefore, to urge upon you, in representing us, the grateful bene- 
ficiaries of the first and greatest and most liberal phllnnthropical organization 
in America, not to interfere with their endeavors, for in so doing you will throw 
the most appalling hindrance before us who are fighting on the firing line for 
the economic, intellectual, and moral freedom of the South. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bri'ce R. Payne. 


2fi Bro\mv\y, 

.Vein York, 1/e// /?. /<)/.;. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary V. *8. Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Hotel Rhorehani, Washington, IK C. 

T)e\u Str: The delay In sending you the material asked for in >nur letter of 
April 24 has been due to the fact that some of the data requested is not avail- 
able in our olliee and I have been tr\ing to locate it. You will appreciate that, 
having moved from Philadelphia to New York the 1st of January last and not 
having anticipated that any such request as yours would be made, I had not 
made any effort to have the material filed with care. We have, however, made 
a diligent search to obtain all the information requested, and I am sending you 
herewith the following, as requests! by you: 

Letter of .Tune 10 to Mr. Welborn, referred to In my letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
of the same date; letters to various Senators and Congressmen in regard to 
Senator Kenyon’s bill, including copy of a letter from Hr. Albert Shaw; letter 
of July 1 to Mr. Rockefeller, as well as a copy of Mr. Welhorn’s telegram, 
therein referred to; two letters from Mr. Welborn, referred to In my letter of 
July 10; Mr. Rockefeller’s letter to the St. Louis Star; Mr. Rockefeller’s letter 
to me, dated July 15; also his loiters of July 20 and 21 to me. 

For the reason that I have not been able to find them, 1 am not sending you: 

Letter from Mr. Murphy to Mr. Rockefeller, referred to in my letter of June 
29 to him; “telegram of Saturday” from Mr. Rockefeller to me, referred to In 
my letter of June 29 to him; memorandum from Mr. Brown which Mr. Rocke- 
feller sent me with his letter of June 80; my “ letter to President Eliot, referred 
to in Mr. Rockefeller’s letter of July 8.” 

I presume the letter of Mr. Murphy to Mr. Rockefeller referred to the letter 
from Mr. Unit, but I have no clear recollection on that subject. As to the 
memorandum from Mr. Brown to Mr. Rockefeller, that also has been lost. Per- 
sonally. 'I do not reeall the exact nature of the memorandum. There was no 
letter Written to President Eliot, as you suggest. You have probably misin- 
terpreted the correspondence. 

The letters listed below are not inclosed. Though their subject matter ts 
not such ns would have any objections to giving the commission full informa- 
tion about, they are private letters from individuals not associated with us in 
business or in any of the companies with which we are related. Their letters 
dealt in the main with matters concerning which these people would feel en- 
tirely free to write to us in the confidence of private correspondence. Tt would 
not be fair to them, therefore, to make their letters public w-itbout their permis- 
sion. I feel, therefore, that the commission will appreciate the delicacy of our 
position in this matter and, under the circumstances, I hope tin* commission 
will not press its request that we should submit these letters to become a part 
of the record in this case. The letters to which I refer are as follows; 

“Information from Mr. Easley,” referml to in my letter of June 13 to Mr. 
Rockefeller ; two letters from Mr. Ilarry A. Wheeler, mentioned in Air. Rocke- 
feller’s letter of June 18; letter from Mr. Balt, referred to in my letter of June 
19; letter from Congressman Klndel to me, referred to in my letter of July 20; 
correspondence with Air. Brisbane, referred to in my letter to Air. Rockefeller 
under date of July 24. 

Assuring you of our desire to do everything we can to assist the commission 
in carrying out the work for which it w T as created, I am, 


Yours, very truly, 


Ivy L. Lee. 


P — The attached are copies of the original documents, which latter, if 
desired, nmy be examined here at your pleasure. 
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May 28, 1914. 

Senator RonERT M. L\ Foijjstte. 

Washington , D. C. 

My Dear Senator La Follette: Of course, you know that, although I have 
been in Washington much of the time for several years, I have kept entirely out 
of anything which looked like political activity strictly because m.y work has 
been scientific or technical, and I feel I could do much better by not interfering 
in any way with anything that even approached political considerations. 
Although 1 have watched the papers with interest and have also watched the 
Congressional Record, I have Intended to refrain from writing on the subject 
now in mind, but after thinking the matter over, and particularly in view of 
the fact that I have now moved away from Washington, I decided it was 
proper for me to write this letter. I am writing to you principally because of 
your very close political relations with Senator Kenyon of Town, as well as 
others who have taken an interest in the subject which I am about to mention. 
I have in mind the activities in the past of the General Education Board, which, 
as you know, has received amounts of money from Mr. Rockefeller. I have in 
the past felt about the same as you have, so far as big business organizations 
are concerned. Indeed, I have on thousands of occasions spoken very vigorously 
and written in 1 he same way with reference to the position you have taken. I 
believe, however, that, inasmuch as we have allowed such accumulations of 
wealth as we have, we can not now to any material advantage prohibit the 
expenditure of such accumulations of wealth, especially when this wealth is 
expended to such a good purpose as it is in the case of the moneys turned over 
to the General Education Board. 

Of course you know much belter than practically any other representative of 
the people in Congress that throughout the last century it has been left for 
private citizens or individuals in a more or less private way to start practically 
all of the new and beneficial movements which we are now interested in. Even 
the kindergarten in this country was launched by philanthropists in a large 
number of private nurseries before it was taken up by the public schools. You 
know of the magnificent work which has been done with finals of that organiza- 
tion in connection with the cooperative demonstration work in the Southern 
States carried on through t lie late Mr. Knapp. 

I thoroughly agree with all who are in favor of having the National Gov- 
ernment now take over that work. Tt lias reached a point where it has thor- 
oughly proved its efficiency and desirability. It is a line of activity for a 
National Government to finance. 1 hope that the National Government will 
appropriate the necessary amount of money to take care of it, but 1 must con- 
fess that in taking over this work and making the appropriation I think It 
shows very great lack of appreciation when the very body which has demon- 
strated this wounderful system should be condemned. The General Education 
Board should rather he given a written vote of thanks by Congress, and they 
should he wished Godspeed in Ihe use of the money uhieh they have now saved. 
In fids source they should lie publicly asked to use this money to try out new 
possible movements for the general benefit of humanity. The principal reason, 
indeed, that l would be in favor of having Congress take over this extensive 
demonstration work Is that, this will leave a large amount of money available 
for other purposes. I believe it would be a \ ery unfortunate thing for Con- 
gress to go further than take over this work. Tt lias come to me from various 
directions that there are some who think it would be wise to take away the 
charter from the General Education Board. I must confess that I can see only 
one reason for this slop, and that is a desire to have some political effect, and 
I must say I do not believe it to lie the act of the statesman, but rather of the 
politician seeking some way to stir up support from a class who are unable to 
understand the importance of economic and political movements. 

I am speaking my mind thus freely to you because I feel sure you have 
personally looked into this matter very carefully. If you agree with the posi- 
tion I take I hope you will use your influence with such Senators as Senator 
Kenyon and others wiio may have taken a different position. I feel rather 
confident that they have taken the position before having looked into the entire 
subject and without appreciating the great value to this country of ours of an 
organization, such ns the General Education Board, which can start such 
movements ns, for instance, the cooperative demonstration work. 

Assuring you of my very great admiration for the extraordinary work which 
you have been doing ever since I heard your name, and ever since my years at 
Wisconsin University, I am, 

• Very sincerely, yours, 
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May 29, 1914. 

Mr. B. W. Hunt, Eatonton , Qa. 

Deab Mb. Hunt: The newspapers have been tilled recently with severe 
criticisms of the General Educutlon Board and all those responsible for its ac- 
tivities, I have seen the interview with Senator Kenyon in a recent Washington 
paper accusing in very bitter terms Mr. Rockefeller, and others like him. of 
trying to set up a silent empire, an invisible government, through gifts in 
education. I have no doubt that there is a good deal of astute Republican 
shrewdness in the attacks now being made in Congress. 1 think you know 
that the General Education Board lias undoubtedly done great work in the 
South, and has done it in a broadly philanthropic way that ought not to pro- 
voke even criticism, to say nothing of the vengeance that seems aimed at it 
now by some members of our National Congress. 

Is it possible that these charges are being made for the purpose of frightening 
the Democrats into sitting quiet instead of coming to the defense of a genuinely 
useful and unseltish board, for fear that they will he accost'd of coming to the 
defense of the money devil? It seems rather clear to me, from what I gather 
at this distance, that the Democrats are feeling themselves pretly severely 
clubbed and are very much bewildered over how to prevent the unjust measures 
proposed. As a citizen and as an educator who lias known the work of the 
General Education Board in the South, l wish to urge upon you to throw your 
weight ou the side of equity and fairness. 

Everybody knows the immense advantage which lias come from the farm dem- 
onstration work in the South. This was inaugurated by Dr. Knapp and paid 
for by the General Education Board. The large sums which tins board lias put 
into the demonstration work have done more good than almost any sums that 
could lie mentioned. Of course, if the Government wishes to put more money 
into this work or to take it over entirely, there is no reason why this should 
not he done. Bui there is every reason why the Government should thank I lie 
General Education Board for starting sneli a tremendously important under- 
taking, for putting so much of its far-reaching wisdom and money Into it, and 
for demonstrating so triumphantly its great value to southern farmers. 

You doubtless know that this value lias been so completely demonstrated that, 
now ail parts of the country are clamoring to have similar methods extended 
over the United States. I hope, therefore, if you agree with my views as ex- 
pressed above, that you will write to all the Congressmen and Senators with 
whom you have inlluence and urge upon them to take a firm stand against any 
injustice. And I hope you will express your views as to make it impossible for 
any ungenerous vengeance to lie wreaked upon the General Kducutiou Board, 
when this hoard lias been a true benefactor to our section. 

With high esteem, 1 beg to remain, 

Yours, sincerely, 


Charles E. Little, 

KushvilU ’, Tmn. 


Committee on Auriculturk, 

House ok Representatives, United Stvteh, 

Washington, 1). C. 


Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 

11 Battery Place, New York. 

Dear Dr. Rtjttrtck : I have seen Representative Lee and some other Congress- 
men relative to the proviso in the Agricultural MU. They all agree to aid In 
striking it out. Mr. Lever was not in town, so 1 wrote him a letter, a copy 
of which I inclose. I leave to-night for Birmingham. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Sydney J. Bowie. 


May 30, 1914. 

Hon. A. F. Lever, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear Lever: I called to see you this morning and was much disappointed 
to know that you would probably not be in your office to-day. I go out tliis 
afternoon on the Birmingham special, and I am availing myself of this oppor- 
tunity to write to you in regard to a matter which bus doubtless already been 
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called to your attention. In the Senate the usual appropriation for farm dem- 
onstration work was increased by the sum of $250,000 and a proviso was added 
as follows: “That no part of this sum of $078,240 shall be used in connection 
with any money contributed or tendered by the General Education Board or 
any like organization.” As you are no doubt well aware, the General Education 
Board has already ex j tended in the Southern States for work of this kind almost 
a million dollars. This has b<»en used as a supplement to the funds annually 
appropriated by Congress. Every dollar that has gone into the Boys’ Corn 
Club and Girls’ Tomato and Canning Club work has come from this fund. It 
has been expended by the Department of Agriculture, which has employed and 
dealt exclusively with the men in the Held. The only connection the General 
Education Board has had with it lias been to contribute a stated sum annually. 

The idea must be of the amendment that in some occult and hidden manner 
the General Education Board, and through them Mr. Rockefeller, will acquire 
a dangerous hold upon the minds of the people. This idea seems so far-fetched 
and so absurd that I hesitate to attribute any such belief to any intelligent 
person, and yet I have been told that some Senators probably were influenced 
to vole for it in the fear that some such thing might happen. If the true 
basis of it is not in the fear that it will happen hut the fear that the people 
might think it would happen, I must insist that this is an unnecessary and 
undeserved reflection on the Intelligence of the people. We have educated con- 
stituencies In tin* South and they are far beyond small demagoguery of that 
kind, at least the far majority of them are. I have always found that any man 
of clean mind and honest purpose would fare better and Inst longer at the 
bands of the people than the average demagogue. In fact, 1 have never 
known a pure demagogue to last long under any circurnst uncos nnywhefe. 
The truth Is that this farm demonstration work under the leadership of the 
Department of Agriculture and aided by the General Education Board has 
been of very great value to the farming interests of the Southern States, and 
I do not think it just or fair to Impute unjust and improper motives to the 
private donors of ilds fund. 1 do not believe Mr. Rockefeller could have put 
the money to a better use than to have given it to the General Education Board, 
and 1 do not know how the board could have put it to a bet ter use than in 
tlds work in collaboration with the Department of Agriculture. About one- 
half of the entire income of the hoard is spent In the South, the remainder 
being spent In the North and West. Instead of giving unnecessary offense 
to these people by the Insertion of a provision of this character, it seems 
to me that we should rather commend tlds use of the money than otherwise. 
It is not necessary, however, for Congress to say anything about it. If 
Congress wants to take over the entire work, let it do so, but let it not at 
the same time take an unnecessary slap at a most worthy and deserving act 
which has been of untold benefit to our southern people. In other words, it 
seems to me that the conference committee, even if it consented to increase 
the appropriation, should at least strike out the words which I have quoted 
in the opening paragraph of this letter. 

The fact is that I do not think there can be any valid objection to govern- 
mental bodies coooperating with private individuals in charitable or semi- 
clmrltable work. While we usually do not denominate this as charity yet it is 
a matter of public service, and a like principle should, and I believe docs, 
obtain. I do not believe, therefore, that any harm lias or could lmve come 
through governmental authorities handling and using this money in the man- 
ner pursued by them. At the same time if the Government thinks it ought 
to take over the work, let it do so, but it surely Is not necessary to insert 
a provision in a public act under circumstances of this kind. I believe that 
far from our people approving such a provision, those of them who are in- 
formed upon the subject would rather resent it as being an unjust slap at 
men who have done a worthy deed and who should be commended rather than 
censured therefor. If it is thought desirable to discontinue the acceptance 
of similar contributions in the future, the department can be tipped off as to 
the will of Congress without unnecessarily putting it into the act. 

I am very sorry I could not see you, as I would have been very glad to have 
talked with you of other matters and of other times. 

With best wishes and highest regards personally, I am. 

Sincerely, 


Sydney J. Bowie. 
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w _ Birmingham, Ala., June J, 191). 

Hon. Oscab W. Underwood, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Oscar: I am Inclosing you copy of letter which I have written to Cion- 
gresHitmn Lever, which explains Itself. 

Further explaining the matter, I will say that the General Education Board 
having expended with the Government's knowledge and consent and through 
its own agencies practically a million dollars in this work, and the work 
having been of untold benelit to the farmers of the South, it seems to me that 
If the Government Intends to discontinue accepting future gifts for political 
reasons it might at least say nothing about it. There is no necessity for adding 
insult to injury by the implied reflection which is contained in* the proviso 
quoted in my letter to Lever. You know 1 can not think that our party has 
anything to gain by cheap peanut jaditics of that kind. Mr. Rockefeller has 
given about $43,000, 000 to the General Education Board. He really wanted to 
give a great deal more. About half of 1 lie income from 1 bis large sum has 
been annually appropriated in the South. They never give a dollar unless 
the community will give from $3 to $5. They have therefore immensely stimu- 
lated the work of giving to colleges throughout the country, and in no ’instance 
have they ever sought in any way to intlueuce the political thought of these 
colleges. The whole idea that they could do so is preposterous under the 
circumstances. Mr. Rockefeller is simply trying to have his money given to 
the best advantage, and it is a spirit which needs commendation, it seems 
to me that this is a matter entirely beyond cheat) politics, and if wo can not 
express appreciation of gifts received under circumstances of this kind we 
should at least forego public criticism. At all events, the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousand of southern farmers who have been benefited by the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs and the Girls’ Tomato and Canning Clubs and by the demonstration 
farms would, I believe, resent it If it was generally known Hint Congress had 
inserted such a provision in the bill. Congress undoubtedly has the right to 
take the whole work over, but they might at least stop at that. I wish you 
would speak to the conferees and see if they would not agree to drop out the 
proviso quoted in my letter to Lever. Sincerely, 

Your friend, 

Sydney J. Bowie. 

May 0, 1914. 

Dear Senator Kenyon: Thank .von very much for your letter. I wish that 
I might long ago have had a full talk with you about the General Education 
Board from every standpoint. I could have told you many tilings that it 
seems to me it is proper for you to understand in view of the fact that you 
are now put in the position throughout the United States of making ni tacks 
upon this board and of intimating that its gifts to educational objects have 
not been made wisely or with good motives. 

I had long ago become interested in the great need of the South for educa- 
tional advancement in all directions, and had therefore attended the earliest 
of the now famous yearly conferences on education in the South. Out of 
those early conferences grew the Southern Education Board, of which the 
late Robert C. Ogden, of New York, and the late Hon. J. L. M. Curry, for 
many years the chief agent of t lie Peabody Fund in the South, were the most 
conspicuous founders. Mr. Ogden remained president of this bourd until his 
dentil lust year. I was made a member of the hoard at the beginning and 
am still one of its members. I have never been associated with a more able, 
a more unselfish, or a more statesmanlike group of educational leaders than 
the men who have belonged to the Southern Education Board. 

The work of this board obtained the recognition and support of various 
men who were interested in the cause of education, and among them, in par- 
ticular, was Mr. Rockefeller, who had for a long time been a large supporter 
of various schools and educational enterprises in the South. Among the most 
active members of the Southern Education Board were the late William H. 
Baldwin (president of the Long Island Railroad), who had lived for years in 
the South as a railroad official; Mr. George Foster Peabody, who had originally 
come to New York from Georgia; Mr. Walter Page, originally from North 
Carolina; and various others. The Southern Education Board had demon- 
strated the educational opportunities and needs in the South and hud enlisted 
the hearty good will of the friends and leaders of the education of both races, 
as well us the support of State officials and the heads of institutions. 
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The idea of another board, which should have a large income at Its disposal 
and be able at once to help supply some of the most urgent educational needs 
of the South, as well as those of other parts of the country, became impressed 
upon the minds of those who were influential with Mr. Rockefeller and were 
his advisers in matters of education and philanthropy. When it was decided 
to form such a board, Mr. Rockefeller offered an initial support, which assured 
it a considerable income for a brief term of years ; and its members were ap- 
pointed largely from the membership of the Southern Education Board, Mr. 
Baldwin becoming the Jirst chairman. Since the board in its ultimate purposes 
was to be national in its scope, it was thought desirable to obtain for it a 
congressional charter. It could, indeed, have done its work just as well under 
a State charter, but there seemed reasons why it would be desirable to obtain 
a charter at Washington. 

Among the men brought into the new board were the late Daniel C. Gilman 
(president of Johns Hopkins University) ; Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York; 
Mr. Frederick T. Gates; and Mr. E. Benjamin Andrews (chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska). Dr. Wallace Buttrick was at once made secretary 
and chief executive oilicer of the board. 

After several years’ observation of the board’s methods and achievements, 
Mr. Rockefeller felt that he could trust it with increasing sums; and as a 
result of several successive gifts, the board came into the control of the large 
funds now intrusted to it, due report of which is made annually to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The board has helped to advance educational progress in so many ways, par- 
ticularly in the South, that 1 could hardly enumerate them to you in a letter. 
It has succeeded in strengthening a number of the best colleges and universi- 
ties, and it has been active in helping to establish high schools throughout the 
South and to give better training jo the teachers needed for the rural common 
schools. This work has boon done always in cooperation and harmony with 
the educational forces of the States where money has boon contributed. There 
has never, anywhere In the South, been the slightest thought of spending any 
of the money of the General Education Board with a view' to political Influence 
or to creating any kind of tendency as respects public opinion upon economic 
or social questions. 

The board became interested in agricultural progress very largely through 
its deep perception of the fact that in the Southern States it was almost im- 
possible 1o secure proper local support of common schools until neighborhoods 
had become sulliciently prosperous to pay school taxes. Agricultural prosperity 
seemed even more urgent than improved schools; or, rather, each of these re- 
forms needed the help of the other, and both problems w r ere to he considered as 
phases of a single larger one — that of the real progress and prosperity of the 
IKiople. 

The late Dr. Seaman Knapp, formerly president of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College, had been brought to Washington by Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture, and placed at the head of a Government tarm 
demonstration service in the Bureau of IMant Industry. Dr. Knapp’s methods 
with the cotton growers, who had suffered such great losses through the ravages 
of the boll weevil, laid been of great value as showing not only how to raise 
more and better cotton, but ftNo how to diversify southern crops and improve 
local conditions. 

This work of Dr. Knapp under the guidance of Secretary Wilson had 
greatly appealed to the General Education Board as of immense value and im- 
portance. Mr. Baldwin meanwhile had died, and Mr. Gates had become chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Gates and Dr. Buttrick (us also Mr. Page, who served 
on the Country Life Commission with jour distinguished veteran farm editor 
of Iowa, Henry Wallace) had become so greatly impressed with Dr. Knapp’s 
work that they wished to see it largely applied in the South. The whole board 
was unanimous in adopting tbeir views. But the appropriations made by 
the Government for the farm demonstration work were not large enough to 
extend that work very rapidly, or to carry it at all outside of the districts 
Infected by the boll weevil. 

The General Education Board proposed to have the farm demonstration 
methods extended, in advance of the boll weevil, to the South Atlantic States, 
and to be tried here and there farther north than the cotton belt. Secretary 
Wilson and Dr. Knapp were prepared to appoint additional local farm demon- 
stration agents in the South, and to supervise the work, with the General Edu- 
cation Board appropriating such sums from year to year as were agreed upon. 
These appropriations grew larger, because the department felt great interest 
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In the spread of the work under Dr. Knapp's direction, and because the General 
Education Board was so well pleased on its part with the kind of suj>ervlsion 
and direction that the Government was giving. 

There was no interference upon the part of the General Education Board at 
any point. There was, on the contrary, entire harmony between the officers 
of the board on the one hand and the Secretary of Agriculture upon the other. 
We in New York had regarded it as perfectly well understood by the agricul- 
tural committees of both Houses of Congress, just as it was understood through- 
out the South, that the General Education Board was cooperating in this work 
of extending farm demonstration quite rapidly. 

It would, indeed, have boon quite possible for the board to have carried on this 
work under its own direct management ; and at all times it. would have boon 
possible to have it directed l>v the State authorities and the local agricultural 
colleges, which looked upon it at lirst with inditTcicnce hut afterwards with con- 
vinced admiration. 

But the most ellicient way to secure results, and to convince localities of 
the worth of tills method of practical farm demonstration, seemed to be to have 
the work directed from Washington and carried on in a unilied way under 
the direction of Dr. Seaman Knapp, and afterwards — Dr. Knapp having died 
at a great age, with his energy and his power unabated until the end — under 
the direction of his son, Mr. Bradford Knapp, who now directs the work 
efficiently under the present administration. 

It had not been expected by the General Education Board that this coopera- 
tion with the department for the sake of furm demonstration in the South was 
to be other than a comparatively temporary arrangement. The boll weevil 
and other conditions created something like a great sectional emergency. The 
Government constantly cooperates with private donors to Bed Gross funds in 
times of great public calamity involving loss of lite and suffering — as Hoods, 
fires, and so on. 

I am in a position to know 7 the spirit of the General Education Board in 
its relation to tills farm demonstration work, and 1 can assure you it has been 
patriotic in the truest sense. 

There were certain reasons why this farm demonstration work was more 
immediately necessary in the South than in other parts of the country; hut 
the General Education Board has already in the course of a number of years, 
contributed toward that work a million dollars or more, and it is probably true 
that the time has come when the board’s funds ought to he made frini for other 
forms of effort. 

If Congress is so convinced of the value of this work that it is ready to carry 
It on, as you now propose, it would seem to me Unit this is a substantial Iribute 
to a kind of work that the board has done so much to encourage and develop. 

I can hardly believe, however, that if you had really understood the Intelli- 
gent enthusiasm and the perfectly unselfish zeal with which the hoard Inis co- 
operated in all this business, you would not have wished to stand before the 
country as disparaging the board. Nor, indeed, as a Senator from the State 
of Iowa, would you wish to attack a work which had boon carried on under 
the full direction of two such distinguished Iowa statesmen and veteran fanners 
as Secretary Wilson and Dr. Knapp. It was largely because of the value of this 
work, and their appreciation of it, that the farmers of the South clamored for 
the retention of Secretary Wilson when Mr. Taft formed Ids cabinet. It 
was wholly on account of the value of this work that in its great new touchers’ 
college at Nashville, which bears the name of George Peabody, there will lie a 
department forever known as “The Seaman A. Knapp School of Gauntry Life,” 
thus perpetuating the memory of the man who was president of Iowa’s State 
College of Agriculture. 

You are quoted in the newspapers as having reflected by inference upon the 
colleges and educational institutions throughout the United States thut have 
been helped in their endowments by the General Education Board. It is true 
that this board has given a great deal of money to colleges and universities. 
I should think the amount of such gifts must by tills time be $12,000,000, or 
thereabouts, but in no case has the amount given to an institution been large 
enough to carry with it any suspicion of an endeavor to obtain any influence 
over the management or the teaching of the institution. For example, five col- 
leges in your own State have had a share in these appropriations. The college 
In your State that has received most aid from the General Education Board Is 
your own college (as It is also mine), namely, the institution at Grinnell; but 
whereas the General Education Board has helped Grinnell College in three suc- 
cessive campaigns for funds, Its subscriptions have amounted only to a total of 
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$200,000, ns against about four times as much contributed by the friends and 
supporters of the college. 

It is always the aim of the General Education Board to help those who help 
themselves, and to do it in such a way as to stimulate and strengthen each 
college’s proper and natural constituency. For instance, your college at Grin- 
ned has Just completed a new campaign to raise $500, (KM) for necessary objects 
(chiefly endowment), and the General Education Board has subscribed one 
dollar in five. There is no college in the country which is regarded as more 
independent in Us spirit or more wholly free from undue influence in its teach- 
ing and in its control than the college at Grinnoll, which has pride in you as 
one of its students and in your colleague, Senator Cummins, as one of its trus- 
tees. You, I am sure, know wed that neither the trustees on the one hand nor 
the president and faculty on the other hand could be persuaded to give up any 
degree of the full measure of freedom that Grinned lias always enjoyed. And 
what you know in this regard is also wed known by the General Education 
Board. 

I can assure you, from my own constant observation, that the General Educa- 
tion Board, in its subscriptions to colleges and universities throughout the 
United States has shown no motive except that of promoting and strengthening 
the cause of education. If I could have discovered in the board any other 
motive or tendency, I could not with good conscience have remained a member. 

It would seem to me impossible to attempt to discuss the General Education 
Board’s work except as its membership has managed its affairs and appropri- 
ated its Income. 

The board believes that the investment, and from time to time reinvestment, 
of its funds have been managed with due regard to the safety of the principal 
and the yielding of a proper average percentage of income in order that it 
might have resources with which to promote the carefully selected objects of its 
support or aid. 1 have not served on its finance committee, but each member of 
the board has been duly Informed from time to time of the status of the board’s 
investments. It is natural that business men in New York should invest educa- 
tional and trust funds in the securities of railroads and industrial enterprises 
with which they are acquainted. 

The work of this board has become well known to the educational people of 
the country. The board has been brought into close relationship with the presi- 
dents of colleges and universities and the other leaders in the cause of educa- 
tion. There is hardly any university or college in .the country, great or small, 
which has not come into relationship with this board, either through application 
for a subscription to some endowment effort or in some other way. 

The board has made it its business to encourage good standards and careful 
management wherever its intluenee extended. I do not believe any college 
president or educational leader In the United States will come forward to say 
that the board has ever, to his knowledge, tried to exert any kind of intluenee 
except a wise and helpful one, as respects, for example, good business manage- 
ment, avoidance of improper diversion of permanent funds to current expenses, 
thorough educational standards, and truth instead of fiction in college statistics. 

The good opinion the board has earned among the educational men of the 
country is the more remarkable because it has steadfastly refused to buy 
popularity by distributing doles to all seekers. While it has helped many 
colleges, It has refused to help vastly more because it had rules and standards 
to which they could not conform. Yet even these hundreds of institutions 
which have not secured aid from the board have seldom failed to appreciate 
the impartiality and sincerity of the motives governing the board’s decisions. 

As the board is now constituted, its chairman is Mr. Frederick T. Gates, and 
its secretary and chief executhe officer is Mr. Wallace But trick, with Drs. E. C. 
Sage and Abraham Flexner as his assistants — these secretaries all three being 
educational experts of rare ability, and two of them are members of the 
board. Besides these officers, the board includes, in the order of seniority of 
membership, the following names: John IX Rockefeller, Jr., Walter H. Page 
(now ambassador, etc.), Albert Shaw, Starr J. Murphy, Edwin A. Alderman 
(president of the University of Virginia), Hollis IX Frissell (president of 
Hampton Institute), Harry Pratt Judson (president of the University of 
Chicago), Charles W. Eliot (president emeritus of Harvard University), An- 
drew Carnegie. Edgar L. Marston (New York financier), Wickliffe Rose, Jerome 
D. Greene, and Anson Phelps Stokes. 

Messrs. Rose, Greene, and Stokes are educational experts of great ability 
and experience — the first chiefly identified with southern educational work, the 
second formerly with Harvard, and the third with Yale. 
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The entire board is keenly interested in all the work that is carried on. 
Members like Dr. Eliot, for instance, are not merely nominal or perfunctory 
members, but give long days and their most thorough attention to the board’s 
work. In this regard, indeed, there has perhaps never been an educational 
board having large funds to expend which has been made up of men so 
minutely intelligent about all of its efforts, and so keenly alive to the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the trust reposed in them. * The board has dono 
its work in harmony — not the harmony of mere acquiescence, but that of intel- 
ligence and of conviction after free and full discussion. 

Since I am writing this long letter to you entirely of my own accord, and 
without consultation with anyone whatsoever. 1 believe that my statements 
must, to some extent, result in your obtaining a new and beter light upon 
the spirit and methods of this hoard. I could ha\e had no reason, through 
all these years, for remaining a member of the General Educational Hoard If 
I had not been fully and at all times com incod of the value of its work. I 
have felt that as a member of the board I was connected with an enterprise 
that was performing a noble public service with freshness of ideas, with Im- 
mense vitality, amt under guidance and direction that has always surprised 
and delighted me by its sagacity as well as hv its energy. 

I can not feel that your attacks upon the hoard are Just to us who have 
through these years constituted its membership, and lane thus been responsi- 
ble for its actions. Tt is true that the funds directed by the hoard are incon- 
siderable excepting for those very great gifts received from Mr. John I). Rocke- 
feller, although the hoard has at all times been prepared to receive and to 
administer money put in its hands for educational purposes by other donors. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1ms from the beginning been a member of I he 
board. I am sure that everyone who has served with him on this board would 
testify to Mr. Rockefeller’s conscientiousness as a member, and to the quali- 
ties, both of mind and of character, exhibited by him in the hoard, which 
would have made him a* most desirable member quite apart from the fact that 
the board was disposing the income of funds contributed by his father. 

I must not for a moment question your intention in a matter of this kind, as 
In all other things that affect your action as a Senator, to he guided by a sense 
of public duty. I must ask jou to In* equally careful not to rcllort upon the 
motives or the labors of those of us who have given of our time and effort, as 
members of this board, impelled by a great sense of the opportunity given us 
to serve the best ends of American progress 

I believe that this board has made a remarkable record for usefulness and 
efficiency. I believe that if you could have known the spirit of its members, 
the thoroughness with which they have studied the educational needs of the 
country, and the. considerations that have actuated them in their different 
undertakings, you would wish to compliment the board, because you also are 
a mail who, by nature and by training, is in full s.unpnlhy with all the dif- 
ferent things that this board iias tried to do or to help others in doing. 

This letter, long as it is, merely summarizes what I should like to have said 
to you in conversation some time ago, in order that you might at least have 
had the advantage of my point of view and of my information. 

I, for my part, am quite willing to hn\e the hoard's support of farm demon- 
stration entirely taken over by the Government. But if you had known, as 
fully as I have known, the history of this cooperation, I think that you would 
have been glad to pn.\ the board a generous compliment lor its timely helpful- 
ness in this field, while proposing to relieve its funds and to take over the work 
as worthy of full governmental support. 

As for the character of the board, 1 am Inclined lo hold strongly to the view r 
that an organization of this kind, not having a local object in view, but dispens- 
ing its educational funds throughout all portions of the country, may better 
operate under a congressional charter than under that of an individual State. 
You might, indeed, find it desirable to prepare and Introduce a bill providing a 
wise and well -restricted form of Federal charter for educational funds and en- 
dowments of this character, rather than to have such enterprises incorporated 
Singly and under separate and special forms. 

Believe me, with great regard, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. William S. Kenyon, 

United States Senate , Washington, D. C. 


Albert Shaw. 



Fourth and First National Bank, 

Nashville, Term., Jane 1, 191+. 

Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 

General Education Board, New York City. 

Dear Dr. Buttrick : I am handing you herewith a copy of a day-letter tele- 
gram which I have just sent to the list given below, and you may rest assured 
that I will follow this up in any and every way that I possibly can and with 
all the spirit which I can command, 
lours, very truly, 

James E. Caldwell. 

To the President of the United States ; Hon. Luke Lea, United States Senator 
from Tennessee; Hon. John K. Shields, United States Senator from Tennessee; 
Hon. Sam Sells. Congressman first district, Tenn. ; Hon. Dick Austin, Congress- 
man second district, Tenn.; TIon. John A. Moon, Congressman third district, 
Tenn.; Hon. Cordell Hull, Congressman fourth district, Tenn.; Hon. W. C. 
Houston, Congressman fifth district, Tenn.; Hon. Joe Byrns, Congressman 
sixth district, Tenn.; Hon. Lem Padgett, Congressman seventh district, Tenn.; 
Hon. T. W. Sims, Congressman eighth district, Tenn.; Hon. Finis J. Garrett, 
Congressman ninth district, Tenn.; Hon. K. D. McKellar, Congressman tenth 
district, Tenn. 

[Telegram — day letter. Western Union.] 

June 1, 1914. 

Senator Luke Lea, 

Washington, D. C.: 

It appears that the Agricultural appropriation bill contains language reflect- 
ing on the General Education Board in a most offensive manner. As I have 
a good deni of personal knowledge of the workings of that board, and an ac- 
quaintance with the men directing Us affairs, I am in position to know that 
it is not deserving of any sort of censure, hut, on the contrary, so far as Nash- 
ville and Tennessee in particular, and the whole South in general, are con- 
cerned, there Is every reason to tie under lasting obligations, and should be 
deeply grateful for the favors which that board lias shown. 

The George Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, owes its very exist- 
ence to the General Education Board, which has rendered it most valuable 
assistance in every way, and responds to its needs promptly and unhesitatingly. 

It would be nothing* short of a crime for Congress to use any language re- 
flecting ou the General Education Board, or any of the people connected 
therewith, and I sincerely trust that you will exert yourself to the utmost to 
prevent any such outrage being done. 

James E. Caldwell. 


May 23, 1914. 

Hon. A. F. Lever, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Mr. Lever; I note from the press that a resolution has been passed 
by the United States Senate which will make it impossible for the Genenal 
Education Board to make further contributions to the support of the farm 
demonstration work in the South, and that another resolution has been intro- 
duced into the Senate revoking the charter of the General Education Board. 

For the last four $ ears I lm\e lmd excellent opportunities to observe the farm 
demonstration work and other activities to which t lie General Education 
Board has contributed. As I understand it, the farm demonstration work was 
begun by the General Education Board as an experiment, with the hope that 
it would so commend itself that the General Government would take over its 
activities when the work was well established. I am surprised to see a disposi- 
tion to condemn the General Education Board for initiating and supporting 
an activity which the Government has now determined to assume. The work of 
the Generul Education Board has been performed in the Southern States. I 
do not believe that it is in accordance with our courtesy and our traditions that 
w r e should sit still and allow people from other sections to put us in a position 
which would seem discourteous and ungrateful. 

If the demonstration work, assisted by private agencies, has done its work, 
and the Government is now willing to assume the whole burden, would it not 
be better to relieve the private agency with a vote of thanks and words of com- 
mendation and not merely to kick it out unceremoniously? 
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The position which I have until recently hold in South Carolina 1ms not 
been supported by the General Education Board, but it has been my privilege 
to work with the Farm Demonstration Agency, the Canning Club, and with Mr. 
Hand. No one will deny that these have been effective forces In the agricultural 
and educational development of South Carolina. I do not believe that the 
appointment of a single one of these workers has been dictated by Dr. Buttrick 
or the General Education Board. 

I was once offered the position in Arkansas corresponding to that now held 
by Mr. Hand in South Carolina. The tender came from the president of the 
university. Dr. Buttrick would take no responsibility in the nomination of the 
officer. 

I believe that the resolution to revoke the charter of the General Education 
Board is a shortsighted political move. T do not think any law should be passed 
which will make it impossible for citizens of the United Slates, with patriotic 
impulses, to cooperate with their Government toward right ends. If there is 
any danger in the contributions of the \\ealth\ to benevolent purposes, tids 
danger would certainly bo minimized by the supervision of the National Gov- 
ernment. The General Education Board has thus far shown great wisdom 
in its selection of lines of activity I see no reason why we should anticipate 
a reversal of its beneficent policies. 

I trust that Congress will soon adjourn ami that you will get a muci. -needed 
rest. We all appreciate your magnificent work as chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee. 

Yours, sincerely. 


W. K. Tvie. 


GADDIS EXHIBIT. 


Steamboat Springs, Cot,o. 

Congressman Edw. Keattno, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Kk\ttng: I came into possession of the inclosed piece of correspondence 
while in Oak Creek tin' other day, and I thought it worthy of notice by the 
committee of investigation of industrial matters appointed by Congress which 
investigated, among other troubles, the Colorado strike of a year ago. 

You will notice the date, January 2, 1111 .*>, which Is later than the time when 
the fight was at fever heat, yet at such late date the wholesale dealers were yet 
sensitive. 

Oak Creek, as jou will know, is a mining town in Routt County, when* the 
threatened deportation was to take place and where the detachment of State 
troops sent into this part of the State were quartered. 

The K. Clemons to whom the letter is addressed is and was throughout the 
strike a friend of the strikers, and because of ability to speak several languages 
and his activity in holding the strikers together by his being of Polish or 
Slavonic nativity he was a subject of much abuse from the faction endeavoring 
to break the strike. 

The Jas. A. Brobeck of the letter is a salesman of the ,T. S. Brown Wholesale 
Grocery Co., who works this part of the State for that firm. 

Trusting that you will direct this inclosed letter into the proper hands, I 
remain, 

Yours, Albert A. Mann. 


The .T. S. Brown Mercantile Co., 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., January 2, 19 15. 

Mr. K. Clemens, Oak Creek, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Regarding the orders for 30 cases Tall Columbine, which you gave 
me order for some short time ago, to be included in my car of milk, will say that 
I think it best to use a little diplomacy in connection with this sale for our own 
protection. 

While nothing has been said recently regarding our selling you, we have had 
protests from some of the merchants in Oak Creek, and you understand that we 
can not afford to jeopardize the nice business which we have there by selling any- 
one that is objectionable to any of our customers. However, Sam Loomis is u good 
friend of mine and not a bud one of yours, and I have explained this to him 
and asked him for permission to bill these Ik) cases of milk to him, and he will 
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give the drayman an order to deliver it to you. As I will not be there at that 
time, I will have the house send Loomis a bill for the same, and then he Is to 
make collection, as the transaction will be cash. 

The car will he shipped Monday or Tuesday, and I might as well say right 
here that this will be a very profitable purchase for you, as milk will advance 
«igain just as soon as the present fight is off, which every merchant in your dis- 
trict 1ms taken advantage of. 

Yours, very truly, 

Jas. A. Bbobeck. 


Peak Sir: Please accept my thanks for your kindness, but I will not need 
your milk In above transaction. 

Yours, truly, 


K. Clemens. 


The Rockefellers in tiie Rockies. 

By 10. S. Gaddis, late superintendent of the sociological department of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. 

PRELIMTN ARY KTATEM ENT. 

The United States is the largest coal-producing country in the world, exceed- 
ing England’s annual output over 200,000,000 tons. 

In 1804, the virgin year for the Colorado collieries, 500 tons was the yield; in 
1910 over 12,000,000 tons were dug; last year a tonnage of some 8,000,000 was 
recorded, giving the State the ninth place among the 28 coal-mining States of 
the Union. The Centennial State Is destined to take much higher rank than 
previous ratings, as the United States Geological Survey estimates her workable 
coal fields at 10,130 square miles. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mine 35 per cent of the State’s total output of 
coal and are the largest company loading the black diamonds. 

COMPONENT PARTS. 

This corporation was formed in 1892 by a coalition of the Colorado Fuel Co. 
and the Colorado Coal & Iron Co. The following subsidiary branches were subse- 
quently acquired or developed: The Colorado Coal & Iron Co., the Colorado 
Supply Co., the Colorado & Wyoming Railway, the Crystal River Railway, the 
Grand River Coal & Coke Co., the Rocky Mountain Timber Co., the Colorado 
Industrial Co., the Mountain Telegraph Co. (part owners), the Minnequa Town 
Co., the l’uchlo Realty Co., the Hospital Association Co., the Red Stone Im- 
provement Co. (part owners), and the Minnequa Cooperage Co. 

The fourteenth auxiliary has lately boon made mi adjunct to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Timber Co. Cattle raising on a large scale will soon he tried. Expiring 
leases on the Maxwell land grant are not being renewed, the acreage to be 
reserved for coming herds of beef on the hoof. 

The purchase of between 250,000 and 300,000 acres of the above-mentlned 
territory deprived many ranchers of what they had concluded was their inalien- 
able property rights. A representative of the company, accompanied by a band 
of lmir-trigger cowboy desperadoes, clothed with the dignity of a deputy sheriff’s 
commission, proceeded to settle disputed claims. At Stonewall one man was 
shot down in cold blood; all enemies were put to fiight; and the raid guaranteed 
clear titles to vast regions of coal and timber land. The lender of these bandits 
was lately eulogized by one of the board of directors in saying: “They don’t 
make ’em much better than the old man.” 

STOCKHOLDERS. 

In October, 1914, the twenty-second annual exhibit came from the press in 
pamphlet form: “Capitalization, $30, 325, (XX) : bonded debt, $45,158,000; sum- 
mary of total assets over $101,000,000.” 

Rockefellers own 40 per cent of the preferred and 40 per cent of the common 
slock ; also 0$ per cent of the “ general five ” bonds. There are 2,000 other 
stockholders. 
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In the early days of the strike agitation, the newspapers boldly affirmed that 
the company had accumulated a $5,000,000 reserve fund, with which to defeat 
the efforts of the United Mine Workers. The allegation was denied, but the 
snug sum furnished the foundation for a serene complacency, and a course of 
tactics otherwise impossible. Often heavy drafts on this reserve fund for 
“strike expenses”; cash on band in the financial report is tabulated at over 
four million. 

Six years ago Welborn was not regarded as a man of large enough caliber 
to properly conserve the allied interests of which he had been made president 
He “ was not trained as an operator of a large corporation.” Bowers clothed 
with authority from 20 Wall Street and sufficient proxies to constitute him sole 
arbitrator in all minor and major matters to which he might address his atten- 
tion began to put into telling effect his former “experience in organization and 
management.” “It is true I represent the Rockefeller interests,” is his 
asseveration. The Damocles sword that Bowers suspended o\er the heads of 
the officers in the Boston Building in Denver reduced them to manikins and 
office boys. 

Testimony was given before the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, 
sitting in Denver last December, that Bowers was still a resident of Denver. 
Absentee landlordism was not a palatable phrase for the operators. Months 
before this statement wus made Bowers had sold his Denver property and 
removed his family to the East. He had fully determined to “turn things over 
to the boys” and there was much rejoicing at the prospect that lie would be 
content to give them chiefly “absent treatment ” in the future. 

At 68 years of age Bowers was wearied with carrying the rasping details 
of a large business; and while the case of industrial malpractice was being 
adjudicated in the court of public opinion, he retired to his eastern home. 

About 25 years ago four-fifths of the men in the Colorado collieries spoke the 
English language. The Welsh, English, Scotch, and Irish were the predominat- 
ing races. To-day the ratio has been exactly reversed, and the English-speaking 
employees average about one-fifth of the people in the camps. 

Aliens in the fullest sense of the word have been encouraged to crowd out the 
higher grade immigrant. To lower the scale of those living in the cottages raises 
the total footing of the scales on the tipple. The less it costs to keep camp 
citizens satisfied the less danger there is of public sentiment forcing expendi- 
tures for improvements. The camp that can mine the largest amount of coal 
at the lowest possible figure carries the banner. 

In 1918 some 200 coal miners wore operating in the State. Twenty of these 
represented the Rockefeller holdings. Without being too technical the coal 
deposits are divided into the northern, southern, ami western sections. The 
V. F. & I. Co. are working in the southern and western areas. 

In July and August of 1914 the company had on their pay rolls 7.786 manual 
laborers, representing 32 different nationalities, principally from southern 
Europe. The heavy percentage of illiteracy fixed their rating as low almost as 
present conditions in old Mexico. Many of them could neither read nor write 
their own language. A fow r years ago in Las Animas County, which produces 50 
per cent of the coal of the State, there was found 18 per cent of the population 
and one-third of the State’s ilitoraey. Some of the strikers thought Rockefeller 
was the President of the United States. 

The following table indicates the (plot a contributed by the Rockefeller sys- 
tem to the modern Tower of Babel that has given the civil and commercial 
interests of the Commonwealth so much concern: 

Number of men employed and nationalities, durinq d uly and Auffust of I'M 
by the fuel department, Pueblo Steel Works , Rocky Mountain Timber Co., 
and iron and rock mines. 


Fuel department: 

American 702 

English 12 

Scotch 18 

Irish 10 

Welsh 14 

German 43 

Negro 125 

Mexican 615 

Spanish- American 22 

Swedish 8 


Fuel department — Continued. 

Slavish 130 

Polish 48 

Italian 771 

Croatian G 

Russian 16 

Servian 1 

Japanese 25 

Roman 1 

Bohemian 2 

French 1 
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Number of men employed and nationalties , etc.— Continued. 


Fuel department — Continued. 

Hungarian 50 

Austrian 192 

Dutch 3 

Bulgarian 13 

lion mania n 19 

Greek 170 


Total 3,017 


Pueblo Steel Works: 

American 1, 112 

Austrian 780 

Italian 444 

Russian 187 

Greek 182 

Negro 115 

German 82 

Mexican 78 

Swedish.— - 58 

Spanish ___ 52 

Japanese 48 

Irish . 43 

Slavonian.-- 34 

Hungarian 25 

English „ 24 

Pollacks-- . 20 

Scotch 19 

Welsh— 15 

Syrian _ - 12 

French 7 

Bohemian- ... 5 

Servian 7 

Croatian _ 3 

Norwegian 2 

Swiss 2 

Cuban 1 


Pueblo Steel Works — Continued. 


Portuguese 1 

Not recorded 326 


Total 3,689 


Rocky Mountain Timber Co.: 

Mexican 500 

American 40 


Total 540 

Iron and rock mines: 

American 100 

Italian 207 

Greek 97 

Mexican 86 

Austrian . 30 

Japanese 9 

Chinese 1 


Total 530 


Grand total all depart- 
ments--- 7,786 

SUMMARY. 

American and Negro- American- 2,194 

Northern European countries 682 

Southern European countries 3,221 

Japanese 82 

Mexican 1,279 

Cuban 1 

Chinese .. 1 

Not recorded 326 

Total 7,786 


LOCATING RESPONSIBILITY. 


Rockefeller has not boon in Colorado for 10 years and seldom attends a 
meeting of the C. F. & I. hoard of directors. Ills ignorance of real conditions 
in the camp villages enable him to testify under oath: “I should not have 
known how more conscientiously to carry out my full duty toward them than I 
have. The fact that they brought no complaints at all would indicate to me 
that they had no grievances.** 

For several years prior to the 15 months’ war in Colorado, which aroused the 
whole Nation, neither Bowers nor Welborn were cognizant of policies and prac- 
tices in dealing with the miners except as represented to them by inferior 
officers. Bowers took the position that to grant the right of appeal with the 
type of characters with whom they had to deal was to invite chaos — appeals 
to Welborn, if they were considered at all, would only emphasize the severity 
of the regime. A “ down-the-canyon *’ verdict was not likely to be reversed at 
the office of the general boss, for he Is the kingbolt of the machine that must 
be kept running smoothly. The super can easily erect a wall between himself 
and the division manager, which only calloused temerity would tackle. At 
the bottom of the pit with pick and shovel the miner frequently found a graft- 
ing pit boss on his back. The Federal grand jury which sat in Pueblo during 
the strike trouble thus pictures the situation : “ Miners generally fear to com- 
plain of real grievances, because of the danger of being discharged or placed 
in inferior positions in the mines. Many miners apparently believe that em- 
ployees have been discharged because they have made a request for a cheek- 
weighman.” 

The responsibility for about 50 per cent of all the miners of the State 
laying down their tools lies at the door of the local camp officials, supported by 
those immediately over them in office, the division and general manager. 
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When ex-mine mule drivers and rope riders are given the arbitrary au- 
thority of a provost marshal in communities varying in size from 200 to 1,000 
souls, an individual has been evolved which can only be found In the closed 
camps of the coal barons — or other mines so controlled. 

On the day of the great walkout a super ordered ids gunmen to drive the 
red necks (strikers or their sympathizers) off the company property. The 
zealous deputies refusal to permit men to assist their families to pack their 
household goods. They were not allowed to stop at the railroad station, not 
located on C. F. & I. territory. Only after telegraphic remonstrance from rail- 
way oflicials were the men allowed to wait for the trains. 

After the famous battle of the “Hogback,” where incessant tiring for 50 con- 
secutive hours occurred, a super from that neighborhood was drunk on the 
streets of Walsenburg. 

For years a super hus been retained in one of the largest camps, whose 
drunken exploits are a disgrace to the whole county. 

About a year ago a super was let out whose notorious camp recourse became 
unendurable. He soon afterwards opened a saloon in Demer. 

Men who don’t know how to speak emphatically without blasphemy, or to 
enforce discipline without brutality, are quite likely to have their efforts sec- 
onded by camp marshals whose appointment and salaries are controlled by 
local companies, and who have exercised a system of espionage, and have re- 
sorted to arbitrary powers of police control. These, taken with brutal assaults 
upon the miners, have produced a general dissatisfaction. 

\ IOJ.KVT in-, vms. 

Geological formations in the Rocky Mountain region make mining peculiarly 
hazardous. There are two deaths here for every one in all other coal fields in 
the United Stales. The Rockefeller company have made a heavy contribution 
to this mortality. 

The following explosions in recent years have occurred in the Rockefeller 
mines: April 2, 190(1, Quarfro, 19 killed; January 23, 1907, Trimero, 22 killed; 
May 5. 1907, Kngleville, 5 killed; January 31, 1910, Primero, 70 killed; October 
8, 1910, Starkvilie, 50 killed. Total, 178 in live years. 

When the second Primero explosion occurred, the leading pastor of Denver 
from his pulpit declared the lives had been sacrificed on the altar of corporation 
cupidity. By telephone the Rockefeller representative said he wished to 
make explanation; to which the good man replied, there is nothing to lie 
explained. For these utterances lie was blacklisted along with the muckraking 
magazines, socialistic preachers, trust-busting political shysters, and their 
bedfellows — the agitators and anarchists. 

During a recent period of little over two years there were nearly 180 violent 
deaths in mines in Las Animas County. Within a period of eight years and 
a radius of some 150 miles of Trinidad, 504 lives were crushed out. In 1914 
statistics presented by the United States Bureau of Mines, charges 108 deaths 
to Colorado. More than two human lives a week was live toll exacted. For 
three years past the number of violent deaths for every 1,000 employees has 
increased. Fifty per cent of those fatal accidents are preventable, and yet an 
adverse deliverance of a coroner’s jury was but once levied against the com- 
pany during this time. 

That perjury before the coroner is common no one will deny that 1ms serious 
regard for a breach of the ninth commandment. 

A few weeks ago a pit boss and colored miner were killed by two runaway 
cars. It was a topic of conversation among the men of tills camp that the 
cars had not a double coupling as required. The company was exculpated, 
the State mine inspector suid “the men stepped from a place of safety into 
a place of danger.” 

Coal at any cost seems the avowed policy of not a few of the petty bosses. 
That a drunken spree is really a good thing, for the miner will work harder 
to make up for loss of time when he Is able to reach the face of bis* room 
again, is the opinion of one of them. 

King coal ! 

And who is the baster? 

King coal ! 

The modern world’s master — 

Through triumph or blackened disaster, 

King coal 1 

38819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 57 



A CENTRIFUGAL FIASCO. 


» The much-advertised appointment of a welfare agent, 41 as a mediator be- 
tween the compuny and its employees,” will only tend to intensify the d&spicable 
oppressiveness of the past few years. One super at least has already been in- 
formed, sub rosa, that there need be no undue concern about this new officer 
limiting their suzerainty. He had been in the field but a few weeks when he 
ejected the discharge of a man with a family to support, on the word of a 
Woman of questionable character. The evicted employee was given no oppor- 
tunity to present his side of the case. 

It is a farce to presume that a pet appointee would fearlessly and impartially 
bring things to the surface that would disturb the imperturbable equanimity of 
the one who must O. K. his monthly salary account. 

The assembling of camp delegates in Bowers’s old office on January 19, in 
which complaints were solicited, and a generally bumptious good time, with 
free auto rides, banquet, and theater party as a part of the program, in addi- 
tion, all expenses being paid to and from their respective camps, was a decided 
hit ; “ and many of them showed a freedom such as one might expect from them 
in a meeting exclusively of their immediate associates.” If two of the mem- 
bers of this Denver convention represented the rank and file of the body, the 
norm of the past years will not be altered. One of their said members has for 
some time made more money in his camp than the super himself. 

Another son of Ham, who sat in this first assembly of coal camp patricians 
and plebeians, owed the company store a bill of over $80, which the manager 
had almost despaired of collecting; and for more than a year this same ac- 
credited subject had been paying back the store on $100 advanced for his wife’s 
funeral expenses. A good square kick would hardly be expected from such 
sources. 

Again the remembrance of so many of their former comrades being “ canned 
for squealing would not be forgotten amidst the grandeur and informality of 
their temporary environment. 

A few weeks after this meeting a representative from headquarters inquired 
of a super if “the men thought we were trying to put one over on them.” 
There is room for suspicion that “one Is being put over ” on the public and that 
the various investigating committees are having dust thrown into their eyes; 
for, presto, the lion has been (‘hanged into the lamb. 

POLITICAL MANEUVERS. 

Tn the fall of 1912, the present brightest star in Rockefeller’s Colorado legal 
galaxy publicly attacked the corporations in the following language: “ You who 
have been attending conventions for the last 10 years in Colorado know very 
well, if you are honest with yourselves, your neighbors, that you can not put 
your finger on a single item of convention legislation in the way of platform or 
nomination in which you were instrumental. They have probably given the 
local superintendent of the mine the number of delegates to which the com- 
munity is entitled. He knows he is to select a certain number of men who are 
to come in and follow the dictation of a single man whose name is given them 
before they leave. Candidates are selected not with a view of their fitness, not 
with a view of their ability to discharge their duty, not with a view of their 
Integrity, but ‘are they satisfactory to the company?”’ This man was too 
formidable an antagonist to be at large. Last year no more doughty champion 
than he defended the Rockefeller interests. The Chronicle-News, the Trinidad 
evening paper which he owns and controls, went beyond all limits to out-Herod 
Herod in their fight against the miners. The city editor of this paper so exas- 
perated the strikers that he apparently considered it the part of wisdom to 
seek employment 'in another city. 

The frequent number of conferences the manager of the Trinidad Morning 
Advertiser had with the local and Denver office would justify the opinion that 
the nature of the many columns of the advertising he was carrying needed 
particular attention. 

The deliverance of the ex-judge was by no means an anachronism. The 
company camp delegates to the Las Animas Republican convention in Trinidad 
last spring, 1914, were closeted with the general boss of the fuel department 
just before they went to the convention hall. 

“ Tf the Republican ticket is not elected some one will be out of a job,’ 
was a threat made to an employee. 
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In the battle at the polls November 3, 1914, the company store manager 
and mine weigh boss served as camp election judges, while the super and mar- 
shal lined things up on the outside. Returns from this camp were quite sat- 
isfactory. 

On this same day the clerks in the Denver office were so moved by patriotic 
principles as to almost desert their desks to a man for efforts in and about 
the polls. 

In the last legislature a company store manager sat as a member of the 
lower house who is said to have blandly asserted that he was a corporation 
man. 

Several years ago the State legislature found the large corporations so sen- 
sitive to restrictive* measures that they put up dummy bills as scarecrows; 
and the fear of obnoxious laws subsided, as the State lawmakers were reduced 
to a set of blackmailers. 

From a high tribunal the charge is hurled, “ The coal companies are suffi- 
ciently influential to nominate, elect, and control many county officers, and 
have done so with the result of complicating the industrial situation by arous- 
ing political prejudices.” 

In 1912 a notice was posted in tin* camps of the company that “every one of 
its employees shall be free to vole as he sees tit.” A hard-working company 
railway man who dared to be a Democrat was decapitated a few months ago 
in spite of the declaration of political independence above quoted. 

SOCIOLOGICAL FEATURES. 


Tin* propaganda for social welfare work was first introduced by making the 
surgeon general the superintendent of the department. The rasa vivieinia 
(living house) of the hospital medical staff at Pueblo is a commodious struc- 
ture, which modern science and a liberal amount of money have made a place 
of beauty and luxury. It is situated in a 20-acre cultivated wooded campus, 
with the hospital buildings in the same inclosure. 

The surroundings at Mimiequu have had the same effect upon the sensibilities 
of the leaders there us the anesthetics they administer to patients in the oper- 
ating room. The lack of comforts, the squalor and filth of the camps Is so far 
removed from these gentlemen that they are little touched “ with the feeling 
of infirmity ” for those who must endure the hardships of camp life. An appeal 
to the surgeon general for relief of some despicable situation seldom meets a 
nrompt and adequate response. 

“We are not engaged in the philanthropic business,” was the deliverance of 
the head of the medical department when solicited to assist those near the 
hospital who were voluntarily supporting a work that Rockefeller’s millions 
should have long ago put on a firm footing. 

After a few years’ trial of the above plan, a minister was employed to act as 
superintendent* of the department of sociology, ami also business manager or 
Minnequa Hospital. To advance the religious, educational, and social work of 
25 or 30 camps, necessitating the travel of over 1.000 miles to complete the 
circuit, is a full complement of labor for any one man. To give one-fifth time 
afield and four-fifths at home was to allow pressing matters to go by default 
along progressive welfare lines. After a somewhat lengthy tenure of office, the 
second superintendent retired with very meager results as the sum total of 


At this period, about two years ago, there was hut one small clubhouse in 
the Trinidad district of nine (C. F. ik I. <’o.) camps; one also in the Walsen- 
burg district of six camps, that was not cursed by saloon associations; one In 
a rock quarry, but so far removed from where the men lived as to be little 

US At Redstone, on the western slope, a large amount of money was expended 
in improvements of all kinds. It Is the show place of the two largest coal com- 
panies in the State. But for a number of years neither coal nor coke has been 
shipped from this point, and as a sociological asset for employees the whole 

pl At* theVaeb/o l Steel 1 Works, which employs from 4,000 to 6,000 men, there is 
not a semblance of social-welfare advantages. 

Mr Bigelow, a well-known eastern sociologist, came to Colorado last summer 
to take notes of the work of the department now being considered. After - a i visit 
to a few camps he concluded there was nothing to Investigate, and returned 
home. 
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One ■of the board of directors living in Denver candidly admitted, “We might 
as well confess it, we have not given them anything but the saloon for the past 
25 years.” 

In contrast to the magnificence at casa vivlenda, many of the miners’ families 
are living In hovels, box-car shacks, and adobe sheds that are not fit for the 
habitation of human beings. But this does not interrupt the deduction of rent 
from the pay check. 

A camp physician thus describes a certain Italian quarter : “ There are 
houses up the canyon, so called, of which 8 are habitable and 46 simply awful ; 
they are disreputably disgraceful. I have had to remove a mother in labor from 
one part of the shack to another to keep dry.” 

Frequently the population is so congested that whole families are crowded 
into one room; eight persons in one small room was reported during the past 
y*ear. 

In one of the best-paying camps the hotel is such a dilapidated, ramshackle 
trap that the boarders are driven from the place offering such accommodations. 

At an altitude of 10,000 feet, where the thermometer drops to an extremely 
low register, there is not a plastered house to he found. The man intrusted 
to answer the questionnaire sent out from Washington was instructed to fill out 
the blank forms so as not to arouse suspicion that conditions would fall below 
the standard suggested by the interrogations. 

The average underground workman must make the following monthly pay- 
ments before the credit side of his account is needed: Powder, caps, and fuses, 
$5; electric lamp, $1 ; oil lamp, $1.50; medical dues, $1 ; water, per month, in 
Frederick or Segundo, $1; blacksmith, 50 cents; house of four rooms, $8; men’s 
clubs (voluntary), $1 ; water at Lester (35 cents per barrel), $1.40; electric 
lights, 35 cents per room, $1.40; company store, about 35 per cent of his pay 
check, $42. At $4 per day, 30 days, $120, less $62.30, or 50 per cent of the man’s 
earnings, back into the company coffers. 

The present status quo of sociological work makes the best showing in the 
history of the Rockefeller controlled mines. But it is so far below what a pure 
humanitarian basis demands, with but one or two exceptions there Is not a 
camp where the charge, “On the ground where ihe corporations make their 
money there is the least evidence of it,” would not be literally true. 

Religious work is especially in need of attention and new methods. A preach- 
ing service once a month, a Sabbath school each week, led frequently by those 
quite unfit for such work, does not meet the needs of a society where the down- 
ward immoral pull is never slackened. 

The various home-missionary societies should place men among these respon- 
sive settlements, untrammeled by the dictation of mercenary officials, who are 
now quite sufficiently obsessed with present range of rule. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

For 10 years a camp was operated without a public school, the nearest one 
being 44 miles, or a 9-mile walk each day. Families with children moved away 
in order to find school privileges. A girl 13 years old lived in this camp who had 
not been to school. . 

“ The school facilities in our camps are the very best,” was the word given 
under oath to the investigating committee authorized by Congress. In a district 
under the company school directors, and where prior to the strike nearly every 
man in the village worked for the company, an old leaky roof adobe building 
has been used for a school for several years. The use of this property gave rent 
to a former camp marshal. It is situated between the coke-oven washer and a 
stable, is overcrowded with children, and at times is filled with smoke from 
the company plant. „ , _ 

Up to last fall a building in a closed camp had been utilized for school pur- 
poses, located on the second floor of a hotel building owned by the company; 
to reach it a dark stairway must be ascended ; the small windows in the room 
were on a level with the floor ; and In dark days the children had to take their 
books to the window in order to read. , 

In another community the windows and doors of the schoolhouse had become 
so loose that on windy days, of which there were many, one was reminded of a 
ride on a motor cycle. A teacher In this building said that sessions of her school 
were interfered with because the room could not be warmed on cold days. For 
making this statement she was informed by the superintendent that her appoint- 
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ment as teach©** for the coming year would not have been approved had he 
known of her course a little earlier. 

A State statute at least 20 years old requires fireproof fire escapes on all two* 
story school buildings. The company has ut least six such buildings, and not 
one of them was protected according to law at the beginning of 1914. The threat 
of a penitentiary sentence which the law imposes caused activity in some 
quarters, but was ineffectual with others. 

A young married man was suddenly deprived of his position as principal and 
a local official's daughter given the place. A store manager director wished to 
remove a lady teacher because she did not trade with him. A principal was not 
reappointed last fall on the ground that he was a “ redneck.” When the assist ant 
general boss of the coal camps was asked for the proof of the charge, lie an- 
swered: “So-and-so is a G. D. red neck. When 1 dismiss a man working for 
me that settles it. If the Denver office wishes to make the appointment of school 
teachers, I have nothing to say.” 

Later the man, who had appealed to both Bowers and Welborn, was taken 
care of in another camp. 

For being instrumental in having an inefficient neice removed from a position 
that was paying her $80 per month, one was threatened with physical violence 
by the camp superintendent. 

A young man that insisted his lady teachers conduct themselves properly, and 
that dances in the sohoolhouse close at 12 o’clock Saturday night instead of i 
a. m. Sunday, was called “too religious” and informed that had he conducted 
himself as other men in the camp he would not have lost Ids position. 

A store manager’s daughter below legal age, and without any teacher’s certifi- 
cate, was made a teacher against the protest of the county superintendent and 
the people of the camp. 

Whenever there is danger that the company clique may lose control of the 
school hoard directorship, the indefeasible right of the electors is denied them, 
and an obsequious county superintendent makes a favorable appointment 

In many camps a large portion or nil of the school tax is levied on company 
property. This, together with the school directors being hirelings, has led to 
surprising liberties with Ibis public fund. A $(>,000 building was em*ted, the 
company carpenters doing all the work. With the building still unpaid for, no 
indebtedness was recorded in the county treasurer’s office against the district. 
The mine clerk was receiving notices from company headquarters and to die 
amount of the debt still due the company. 

The president of one of the boards stated his district had paid the company 
enough interest on their debt to pay for die school building. The company 
advances money for the proposed improvements and seems to collect die prin- 
cipal on the terms to suit themselves. 

In order to put some additional equipment in one of the schools, inquiry was 
made as to the amount of money tin* district would have to use for die current 
year. The clerk of the board gave it as less than $3,000, while the county 
treasurer said warrants to the extent of $9,000 would he honored from that 
district. 

The law of the State permits schools of the camp grade to fix the salary of 
the clerk of the board. It would be an interesting item to know the exact amount 
of money this scribe receives. 


SANITARY SITUATION. 

The insanitary plight of large portions of company property Is due very 
largely to the fact that the hands of the camp physician are tied by the superin- 
tendent. For a man who has made hygienic science a special study to have his 
recommendations thwarted by a bloekhended superintendent make the general 
boss of the coal regions supreme in his realm ; but it Is little less than a crime 
against the camp population. For a superintendent to tell a doctor who has 
made a request for the protection of the health of a neighborhood, “Now, you 
are knocking me,” all but makes one feel they would like to have a virile 
pugilist handy to place some real knocks. 

Here is an example of the way the present plan works: A physician asked the 
superintendent to have the camp cleaned up, and no time should have been lost 
In ridding the place of its malady-breeding spots. The doctor was told : “ I 
have no men for that work; let the people clean up their own yards. If you 
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want the camp cleaned, do it yourself.” With his own hands the scavenger 
alley surface refuse was removed by the petitioner. 

As a fruit of such folly, the medical report for all camps and plants for 
1912-13 gave 151 cases of typhoid, or nearly 3 a week for the entire year. 

For more than a year a cesspool within a few feet of the company store 
regularly relieved itself by oversowing and running down across the principal 
thoroughfare of the rump. Both the store manager and his wife had been down 
with typhoid. This Stygian situation and others almost as offensive were re- 
ported to the head of the medical work, and was passed over by a reply to the 
“ kicker ” — “ Hotter be careful or you will step on some one’s toes.” 

The mountainous situation of many camps fairly well takes care of the other- 
wise miserable drainage. The surface debris was allowed to collect so heavily 
in one camp as to appear as if t he place had never been properly cleaned. The 
closets and public washhouses are permitted to be in degrees of unhealthiness 
that were it not for the pure mountain air and its unequaled aridity in great 
abundance sickness and death would run riot. 

The water in most of the camps Is very good, but there are some notable ex- 
ceptions. Tlie intake of a water supply from a so-called “ mountain stream ” 
was the favorite standing ground for cattle. 

Hydrant water at the door was found to he so chemically unfit for general 
use in one of the smaller camps that pure water, at 30 cents a barrel, was 
peddled out. 

Seepage water from a large mine, with a distinctively dead-rat-essence 
flavor, was supplied three camps, because it was cheaper than to tap the main 
pipe line of one of the best water sources in the State — even though this water 
main ran directly through one of the camps. 

By the payment of $1 per month, deducted from the employee’s pay check, 
he Is entitled to free medical service for himself and family at the camp, free 
hospital treatment for himself, and one-hulf rate for any member of his 
family. 

The physicians are paid a salary, generally including house rent and coal 
free. They are to give gratuitous services for all cases, except those of con- 
finement, venereal diseases, and fight bruises. A monthly allowance for drugs 
of 3 cents per capita is also furnished. 

The apportionment for medicine, which they must freely dispense, is en- 
tirely Inadequate to meet their needs. In one camp the doctor’s monthly bill 
for drugs was .$25 or more, .and he was receiving about $12 for such expense 
from the company. That would put him nearly $150 In the hole at the end of 
the year. This arrearage must either be paid fj*om the doctor’s pocket or 
from the extra money he receives in cases above noted or from neighborhood 
practice. 

By a special order from the head of the medical department at Pueblo, 
his charges, whether reasonable or extortionate, may be deduced from the 
employee’s pay check. 

Presumably for an object lesson for the whole camp a bill for service was 
collected through the mine office by the company physician when the family 
bad been so bold as to call in a doctor of their own choice, and the father 
was discharged for being unwilling to pay it. This case was reported to the 
Denver headquarters and no redress was ever made. 

THE COLORADO SUPPLY CO. 

A chain of 22 retail and 2 wholesale stores, extending from southern Colo- 
rado to northern Wyoming, represents the mercantile side of Rockefeller's 
work in the Rockies. 

The development of the bulk of this business from two or three small stores 
to its present huge dimensions was largely through the genius of one man. A 
few weeks ago, after having served the company for more than 25 years, he was 
asked to resign, having previously been compelled to surrender all his stock 
holdings. The word had gone out from one who stood second only to Rocke- 
feller himself that retrenchment was necessary; and the head of one who had 
whitened with many winters of arduous service was not to he spared. 

Prior to 1910 all but 19 per cent of the stock of the company stores was 
held by employees. Men who had reached their salary limit, but whom the 
company wished to show favor, were given the privilege of profit sharing in a 
business that paid 20 j>er cent per annum. Bowers called In every “ scrap of 
paper ” that represented stock certificates of the store company. No action 
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that this man performed during his Colorado career was more reprehensible or 
more Impolitic. Only blinded selfishness could reason that store managers and 
clerks who were drawing good dividends on the work they were advancing 
draws a salary of $150 per month, the average amount paid for that iK>sltion. 
from the Boston Building. 

A manager had paid $125 for $100 shares, and borrowed money at 18 i>er 
cent to make the purchase. 

Here is one of the store manager’s plans of not missing the dividends. He 
draws a salary of $150 per month, the average amount paid for that position. 
His work really pays him $7 a day, i. e., $00 extra in rake-offs. Chickens are 
worth 20 cents a pound in the camps; and when his chickens go into the butcher 
shop 20 cents per pound comes back to him. Caille can be bought from 
ranchmen cheaper than dressed beef from Swift or Armour. The ranchman is 
paid one price and the store company is charged another, etc. 

That the business methods of the Colorado Supply Co. in the past few years 
have been little less arduous than the famous West Virginia mining-camp 
stores let the following facts attest; One who had served the company for 17 
or 18 years, declared If a strike Is called the Colorado Supply Co. will ho re- 
sponsible. A man filling one of the highest positions in a local camp received a 
letter of inquiry, as to why he did not l rude at the company store. His reply 
contained his resignation (not accepted), but that he would trade where he 
thought best. A local doctor estimated lie could only afford to buy 50 per cent 
of his groceries in camp. Lessees of company hotel buildings did not feel 
free to buy staple groceries except at the store. 

During the strike one store cashier collected over 45 per cent of the mine’s 
pay roll. 

The general coal camp boss instructed one superintendent (if not all) to use 
his influence to have employees trade at the store. A few months ago a young 
manager asked the wife of a laborer if her husband wished to continue working 
in that place. If so, their grocery business had better come his way. 

A mail-order catalogue from one of the Chicago houses was deposited in an 
arroyo instead of the hands of the addressee. 

Store managers are the postmasters in most places. For years it has been 
the custom of the Rockefeller stores to give a company draft when a postal 
order was solicited and charge the United States postal rates. The amount of 
money the Government lias lost by this trickery would take expert accountants 
many days to foot lip. t , , , , . , 

Since the close of the great strike many “ gnbfests have been held, in which 
the managers have been told a square deal must he given in the future. 

Prices in some stores have dropped 10 per cent, and 10 per cent more would 
still leave a handsome profit for Rockefeller in the mining camp groceries. 


THE (' \MP SALOON. 

Only a few years ago the saloon was run in connection with the company 
store. Bowers divorced such an unholy alliance. Now some of the most promi- 
nent and best structures in the camps are used as saloons. In 1908 there were 
82 saloons in 25 camps of the Rockefeller mines. Twelve of these saloons oper- 
ated under lease from the company. In 1913, within a circle of 4 miles diameter, 
including four camp villages, there were 28 saloons. One of these was on com- 
pany property and was bringing $1,500 rent to the credit side of coal production 

for that camp. , , , „ _ 

The policy of the companv has been to farm out their privilege for these 
joints to human ghouls, who operate them by the camp marshal’s consent, 
without any regard to the restrictive statutes of the State that would interfere 

with their business. . , , „ . 

At Delagun an officer of the National Guard noticing a saloon open on Sab- 
bath said to the proprietor, “Do you know of a State law which prohibits 
keeping saloons open on Sunday?” “Oh, that’s all right,” replied the liquor 
vendor. “ I am justice of the pence in this town, and we don t puy much atten- 
tion to such things as State laws.” , . , 

Sabbath opening is condoned by local officials; selling to minors and drunk- 
ards is an offense that is allowed to pass without protest. , , , _ 

A saloon and lodging house, known as the Metropolitan Hotel, in Trinidad, 
was used as an employment bureau. The manager was an employee of the 
company, and the stock of liquors on hand was regularly invoiced by their 
traveling auditor. 
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The former general office building in Pueblo, afterwards known as the .South- 
ern Hotel, was rented as a second-rate lodging house and a tenth-rate barroom 
annexed. 

A lessee of a camp saloon on company property was being credited $300 a 
month for advancing cash to erect the building. Terms of the lease required 
the company to pay him any balance due on the building when the partnership 
ceased. Some years ago, when times were very hard, this saloon proprietor 
came forward with cash to assist the company to meet its pay roll. 

The “ chamber of horrors ” which a camp saloon presents after pay day 
is so pathetic and shameful that it must be seen in order to be fully com- 
prehended. 

Men earning $‘25 or $*40 a week go home penniless after a gambling and 
drinking bout in one of these places. 

Twice a month the coal production is seriously weakened, while the men 
squander their hard-earned wages, rob their families of needed clothing and 
food, and ill! the coffers of outlaws, who carry on their traffic with a tacit ap- 
proval of Rockefeller’s officials. 

One of the largest saloons on company grounds is run by an Italian, and the 
sheriff of the county is his silent partner. 

That camps can be run better without saloons than with them, experience in 
the strike zone and more than 10 years’ trial in one of their large iron mines 
lias fully proven. 

In the face of a vote of over 12, 000 majority placing the State ban on the 
liquor business, several camp saloons were allowed to reopen for one more 
year’s devastation. 

The old saw that “Every man is entitled to the fruit of his own labor” is 
severely dealt witli by the camp saloon keeper. 

The argument that t I k* company must conduct a high-grade saloon in order 
to prevent dives from starting up just outside our property line lias no weight 
with those familiar with the conduct of the so-called company protected saloons. 

One superintendent justified gambling on the same basis; and .. 1 1 others may 
be so exculpated. 

The one strongest Inciting factor that precipitated the bloody struggle of last 
year was the camp saloon. Here men met and, irrationally intlamed, they 
planned deeds that no sober or well-balanced mind could entertain. 

The saloon leagues of the Colorado collieries are well referred to by Kipling 
in the nineties: 

That btds him flout the law ho makes ; 

That bids him make the law he flouts; 

Till dazed by many doubts he wakes 
The drumming guns that have nu doubts. 


Weitzel’s Letter to Bowers Concerning Camt Saloons. 

The Colorado Fuel & Ikon Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., October 2 , 1908. 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Vice President, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Our recent investigation of the saloon business at the various 
camps disclosed the following: At 3 camps there are no saloons; at 25 camps 
there are a total of 82 saloons, of which 12 tire located on company land. At 
camps where saloons are on company land there Is in no case more than one, 
and in no case, except at Starkville, are there any other saloons where one 
exists on company land. There are seven camps where we own all the land 
within reasonable distance and no saloon could be started. These camps are 
as follows: Cornell. Tercio, Primero, Morley, Floresta, Coalbasin, and Marion. 
At these camps there is now one saloon each, except Cornell. At six of our 
camps where there is now one saloon each on company ground, there is ground 
owned by other parties sufficiently close to operate a saloon and derive the 
same benefit from our men as though the saloon were on our ground. These 
camps arc Starkville, Berwind, Rouse, Cameron, Wulsen, and Gulch. In the 
event of our closing all saloons on company land, there are nine camps where 
we should provide amusements of some sort to take the place of the saloon 
as an evening loafing place. These camps are as follows: Tercio, Primero, 
Morlev Rouse, Cameron, Floresta, Coalbasin, Gulch, and Marion. This is 
especially true of Floresta and Marion, where there are many of our men living 
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in shacks and dugouts almost without light or heat, and where there is no 
place for them to spend their spare time except at the saloon. At Hie.se nine 
camps I would recommend an amusement hall where soft drinks, sandwiches, 
cigars, and candy be sold, and pool tables or bowling alleys, or both, be put in 
The present saloon building could be used for this purjiose. The operation of 
the amusement halls could either be put in charge of the sociological depart- 
ment, or an amusement company could be organized, allowing employees to hold 
the stock, and be run by a manager under the general direction of the manager 
of the fuel department. I am satisfied if properly managed this department 
would be self-sustaining. 

At (he 12 camps when 1 saloons are on company land, there are four eases 
where the buildings are owned by the company, and eight eases where lliey are 
owned by the saloon keeper. The camps where the company owns (he buildings 
are Ter do, Primero, Walsen, and Coalhasin. The camps where the saloon 
keeper owns the buildings are Starkville, Morle.v, Renvin, Cameron, Floresia, 
Caleb, House, and Marion. 

My files show that in only three cases we have a written contract with the 
suloon keeper. These are Primero, Morley, and Cameron ; but I think there is a 
lease at Tercio. The lease at Primero provides that three days’ notice in writing 
be given the lessee to quit, and if the lessee so elects the lessor agrees to pur- 
chase all the furniture, fixtures, improvements, and stock placed on the premises 
by the lessee, or such part thereof ns the lessee may require. 

The lease at Morley provides for three days’ notiec in writing to the lessee 
to quit, and hinds the lessor to pay the lessee (he balance due him on the build- 
ing which has not been previously paid by accrued rent at $200 per mouth. 

The lease at Cameron provides for 30 days’ notice in writing to the lessee to 
quit, and if such notice is given within two years from date of the lease (Apr. 
8, 1908), the lessor agrees to pay for the building, of if the lessee prefers to 
remove it, the lessor shall pay for the removal. This lease also provides that 
lessee shall not, without written consent of the lessor, carry on any mercantile, 
business on his land which adjoins the company land. This lease was made for 
the express purpose of preventing the les.soe, Virgil, from starling a store or 
saloon on his adjoining land, where the company eouhl have no control as to 
closing hours, etc., and from a purely business standpoint the saloon will do 
us less harm in Its present location than if removed across the line to Virgil’s 
own land. 

This also applies to the saloon at House, where the concern operating the 
saloon have a saloon building idle just outside our land, into which they could 
move at a day’s notice and conduct their business as they see fit. They would 
no doubt be pleased to receive a notice to quit if they knew no one was to occupy 
the building on company land, as they could then keep an open house at all 
times and conduct gambling, which our present restrictions prevent their doing. 

It is worthy of note that where the company have been able to control the 
saloon, there is but one, while at other camps there are from 1 to 11. 

Before it is decided to remove the saloons I think it would be well to consider 
further the cases of Rouse and Cameron, as the eireu instances are such that 
their removal, in my judgment, might work a serious injury to the company. 

I inclose herewith a list of camps showing number of saloons at each place 
and their location. 

Yours, very truly, K. II. Wkitzkl. 


Camp. 

Not on 
company 
land. 

On com- 
pany 
land. 

I 

1 Camp. 

Not on 
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On com- 

H 



1 

Cool Creek 

3 


Primero 

"'ll 

1 

Rock vale 

Fremont 

f, 


Frederick 

Sopris 

1 

10 
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Nonas 

3 

6 


Starkville 

9 

i 
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9 


Morley 


l 

Florosta 

1 
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5 

Coal basin i 


1 
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Tabasco 

1 


Gulch 


i 

l 

Rouse 
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Cameron 


l 
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Cardiff | 


: . 

Pictou 

5 


Total 1 

70 

12 
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Comments on the Fobeqoing Letter. 


By E. S. Gaddis. 


1. There is no truth in the assertion that the absence of camp saloons does not 
reduce the drinking habit so long as outside saloons are allowed to operate 
near by. At Terclo men would have had to travel about 5 miles before reach- 
ing the confines of company property. 

2. The company in furnishing camp saloons makes it easy to debauch and 
wreck their employees. They assume the personal responsibility for the ruin 
of some of their otherwise best workmen. 

3. Saloons closed during the strike increased the daily tonnage from 10 to 
15 per cent. 

4. Bowers told me after the strike no company saloon would again be opened 
if Weitzel would agree that it should be so. Weitzel did not concur with this 
proposition. Avowedly a temperance man, he permitted one of the worst sa- 
loons in Colorado to reopen at Rouse; and this in the face of the fact that 1 mile 
away, off the company property, this same Italian proprietor was operating 
another saloon. 

5. For several days after pay day where there are camp saloons the super- 
intendents are not expected to produce the normal amount of coal. The men 
are “blowing in” their hard-earned wages. 

0. Tlie camp saloons, supposed to he “ controlled ” by the company, are al- 
lowed to violate every statute of the State that interferes with business. Chil- 
dren are made to “rush the can” in camps in violation of the statute which 
forbids children to enter a saloon, except with parents. 

7. Weitzel has justified Sunday opening to mo on the ground if not allowed 
men would go out of earn]) and get into trouble. Another superintendent ex- 
cused gambling, which was robbing men of a large percentage of their wages, on 
the grounds — the same sort of reasoning may have inlluenml assistant general 
manager of fuel department, when we told him of the shameful, brazen actions 
of a harlot at Segundo; he said: “And I don’t give a damn.” 

8. A pit boss at Primero was allowed to drink so hard that, making over 
$100 a month, he kept his family in dire want; finally ran away and deserted 
his wife. The camp raised a purse and sent the wife and children back to 
Virginia. Mr. Payne, the proprietor of the joint, was paying a rent of $1,500 
a year on a building that cost the company $3,000, mid, of course, his business 
must not be interrupted. 

0. Wolborn stated to the Federal Industrial Oommislon sitting in Denver 
in December, 1914; “ We rent those places to saloon keepers at a monthly rent 
which, in the course of 8 or 10 years, would not reimburse us for the original 
cost of the building plus depreciation and repairs. 

10. It is estimated that the drinking minor gives the saloon as high as 
30 per cent of his wages at some camps. 

11. l)r. W. V. Gage, camp physician at Primero during the strike, has thus 
committed himself in a written report which Mr. Welborn said ought not to 
he published at the time it was written, i. o M during the strike: “The very 
fact, however, that both civil and military authorities have considered it ad- 
visable to place whisky out of reach is argument enough regarding its policy 
as a ‘hell raiser.’ The ban was first placed upon whisky; the delivery of arms 
was looked upon as a secondary matter. As camp surgeon, I have become 
satisfied that a debatable portion of mine accidents are due because of recent 
or remote alcoholic indulgence.” Dr. Gage informed me that accidents de- 
creased about 50 per cent at Primero while the saloon was closed. In our re- 
port to the officials for May, 1914, we said: “In the name of a long-suffering 
God and for the good of innocent wives and children, which the saloon robs 
and ruins, we plead for saloonless camps.” 

12. Money for saloon purposes iu O. F. & I. camps is an easy and large 
source of income. 


E. S. Gaddts on the Present Status of the Saloon Situation in Eight Camps 
of the Trinidad District. 

September 22, 1913. 

Primero. — Population, 700. Building and grounds owned by C. F. & I. Co. 
The “only social center for the camp.” On Sabbath, September 21, the back 
door of this place was open and men were passing in and out. The nude pic- 
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tores of women that decorate the walls of this are said to he making the pro- 
prietor a rich man. Some of the pitiful results of the work of this place have 
come under our personal notice. 

Segundo. — Population, 1,000. Nine saloons not situated on (\ F. & I. ground. 
Old town has 15 saloons, making 24 for this territory. 

Tcrcio.-— Has one saloon; building and ground owned by C. F. & I. Co. No 
other rendezvous for social purposes. A Sabbath baseball excursion party at 
this camp a few weeks ago secured sufficient liquor to add drunkenness to their 
desecration of the Lord’s day. 

Valdez. — -Population, 400. Has three saloons not on C. F. A I. property. The 
State statutes on week-day closing hours; the Sabbath law, which requires clos- 
ing from 12 o’clock Saturday night until 0 o’clock Monday morning, are un- 
doubtedly violated with impunity. The marshals of the C. F. & I. should be 
compelled to cause a wholesome respect for law. 

Sopris. — Population, 1,(XK), with 85 per cent Italian. Has 18 saloons, or 1 for 
every 17 of the male population. On general principles we aver the statement 
that they are violators of the laws made to control them. 

Starkrillc. — Population, 1,400. Has 12 saloons. Selling to manors should be 
strictly prohibited in all camps, both closed and open. The custom of small 
children rushing the can for the parents is an open and flagrant violation of the 
State statute; can only result in harm to the child. 

Movie \f. — Population, 507. One saloon building, one of the best in camp, 
owned by the C. F. & I. do. We are quite sure if those operating this place', 
will be made to respect the State laws great good will result to the unfortunate 
habitues. 

Bcrnind. — Population, (150. Two saloons not on company territory. The only 
comfortable place for men to lounge. 

Tabasco . — Has one saloon, with a population of 550. The owner, Mr. (’ox. Is 
reputed to receive $250 per month for the building. The operator of this place 
has been frank enough to say that if the laws were enforced it would put him 
out of business. The d. F. & 1. are responsible. 


O \dois’s Report to Bowers Concern r mi Forced Sumvrn Lamou, Etc. 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Minnequn Ilo'-pilal, I'uehlo, Colo. R. W. Corwin, M. 1)., 

chief Mirgeou.] 

Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

Chairman Executive Board, Colorado Fuel d- Iron Co. 

Dear Sir: The charge against large corporations that where their wealth is 
produced there is the least evidence of it in the way of improvements should he 
removed. It is an axiom in social work Unit whatever helps the environment 
of the man is calculated to raise him in the scale of labor. Permit me to present 
to you some needed progressive moves from the viewpoint of the chaplain. 

Primcro . — A social settlement house is very much needed in this camp The 
plans and specifications we have presented to you. The hotel should be enlarged 
and steam heated throughout. The nude pictures in the saloon building should 
be removed and the proprietor made to observe the laws of the Stale in the 
management of bis place. If saloons are a camp necessity, it would be in- 
finitely better for the company to hire a man to run them under strict rules 
than to farm out the privilege to human ghouls, who grow rich on the weakness 
of their unfortunate brother. 

Begundo . — A social settlement house at this camp will meet a long-felt want. 
The present one is entirely inadequate for the situation. Steam heat for the 
hotel bedrooms will make it possible for men to enjoy their rooms in severe 
weather and also help to keep them from the liquor vampires, who will have 
their places well warmed and lighted for their customers. 

Tcrcio . — More than six months ago a chapel was promised this camp. There 
is a very general wish that it might soon be completed. The public school hail 
Is hard to reach, impossible to heat properly in very cold weather, and is so 
much used for other purposes as almost to destroy the good influences which 
should be cultivated when public worship of God is sought. The people have 
a fund ready to use in furnishing the chapel. A new hotel building is much 
needed in this camp. The hotel in Tercio is a paying institution, and if a 
modern building heated with steam in all the rooms would be erected it would 
be well patronized. A social settlement house as a substitute for the saloon is 
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In demand. We earnestly recommend that Terclo be made an experiment camp 
with no saloon. We believe that one such camp at least in each district will 
prove beyond doubt that it will be one of the best producers, and be filled with 
families who wish to raise their children under conditions which can not prevail 
where the saloon is allowed a free hand. Juanita camp, on the western slope, 
has been without a saloon for about 10 years and is filled with the best workmen 
of that district. 

Frederick . — A social settlement house with large hall is very much desired 
by those who live here. The Knights of Pythias have agreed to rent such 
a hall as soon as constructed. Other societies would also like the same ac- 
commodation. There is no place in this camp for men to gather except the 
saloon. All the barber shops are in connection with saloons. The young men 
are being injured under these bad conditions. A chapel for the exclusive 
worship of God is the wish of the people of this community. 

tfoprix . — There are four camps or villages in this neighborhood and no 
Protestant church building; only one Sunday school at Sopris. A chapel is 
one of the most urgent needs of this camp. A social settlement house and a 
new steam-heated hotel will prove paying investments from the very first. An 
Italian deaconess to work among the people of her own race, teaching them 
how to live in this world and to prepare for the world to come, would be a 
boon to these now very degraded families. The chaplain could use such a 
-worker as an interpreter in preaching and otherwise. The most crying need 
“"Of all foreigners in the mining camps is the grace of God and the salvation of 
Jesus Ghrist. 

Rtarkrillc. — A social settlement hou -.e for this village will do more to stop 
the wreckage of the present undisputed sway o r the saloon than almost any- 
thing else. A hotel building controlled by the company would meet a needy 
situation, and also be a pacing enterprise. 

Morhy . — A chapel for this camp will relieve those who wish to attend 
church from meeting in the hall where dances are regularly given. Steam 
heat in 1 he hotel bedrooms is very greatly needed, and a social settlement house. 

Bcrirind. — In normal conditions this canyon has a population of about 2,r>00 
people. The only Protestant church building is a shack used by the colored 
people. A chapel would do much to tone up the low normal type of life, 
which Is in the ascendancy. A social settlement house with a large hall will 
meet the needs of this place. Steam heat in the hotel bedrooms will afford 
comfort for the lodgers. The Saturday night dances should not be permitted 
to continue until 4 o’clock Sabbath morning. This order should be enforced 
in all the camps. 

WalMH . — A chapel and a social settlement house will meet a need which 
is made evident by the recent strike trouble. Men and tlieir families can then 
be properly cared for inside the company line. 

Cameron . — A chapel and social settlement house for this growing, prosperous 
camp will give an equipment that will prove to the miner the company has his 
highest good in mind. 

Rouse-Lcxtcr. — O Impel and social settlement for this large camp will make 
those who live there much more contented, as well as more efficient as em- 
ployees. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Many of the miners have told me they did not wish to labor on the Sabbath 
day. They are forced to do so under threat of discharge or loss of good place 
in 'the mines. The foreigners in some of the camps report under such orders 
on Sunday and lay off on Monday. There is a disregard of the holy Sabbath 
which is very deplorable. Tt could he easily remedied. This would give the 
hard-worked 'miner a rest of his body and a chance to cultivate the religious 
nature. 

The box-ear slmeks In many of the camps are unfit for the habitation of 
human beings and should be taken down. 

Coke braize In the camps for both sidewalks and wagon roads would do 
much to prevent the very muddy passageways now so frequent to contend 
with. The water at Sopris, especially in the summer season, is so full of sedi- 
ment as to be unfit for use without a filter or other processes. 
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Letter from Camp Rouse on Sale of Liquor to Minors. 


Mr. E. S. Gaddis, 

Trinidad , Colo . 


Rouse, Colo., January 30, 1915. 


Dear Sir: I have your letter of January 20 regarding exhibit and will have 
same in your hands by March 1. Also, I will arrange to make some change 
in the financial end of the Sunday school, us you suggest. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that our State law regarding 
the sale of tobacco to minors Is being violated by the Colorado Supply Co. 
here. I have seen the clerks sell tobacco to boys under Id several times without 
a written order from the parent. The law is found in the Colorado Revised 
Statutes, 1908, section G01. If you could take this up with the oilicia) heads, 
great good would be done, i am sure. 

Another very bad feature is the way Mauro permits young hoys under age 
to frequent his saloon and even to drink, and I have seen several young fel- 
lows not more than 16 years drinking liquor in the saloon. This ought to he 
stopped at once, as it is corrupting the boys a great deal faster than all the 
other interests can benefit them. 

A certain person suggested that I report these conditions to you. instead of 
protesting to Mr. Wilson or Mr. Mauro, as you could bring some iniluence to 
bear from higher up. 

Please consider this letter ns confidential, as I am so placed that 1 have to 
depend upon these people for many favors and conveniences, and they could 
make it very unpleasant for me if they chose to do so. 


Note. — We notified Mr. Kellogg, an official of the Colorado Supply Co. at 
Denver, that Rouse store was illegally selling tobacco to minors. He sent me 
a copy of his letter to the store manager of that camp, in which he informed him 
that such transactions should be stopped. — E. 8. Gaddis. 


Gaddis’s Letter to Wkitzel and Weitzkl’n Reply Concern i no Sale of Liquor 
to Minors at Rouse. 


Fehrijary 3, Wifi. 

Mr. E. H. Wkitzel, 

Qen. Mgr, Fuel Dept., C. F. <£ I. Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear SrR : Mauro, the Rouse saloon keeper, not only permits boys at the age 
of 16 to frequent his damnation shop, but actually sells them intoxicating 
liquor. From what I observed on a recent visit to that camp, I can not doubt 
but that he is selling hell in solution on the Sabbath day. “And If it shall 
appear that a person or persons not employed in and about the business as 
aforesaid shall be permitted to remain in the said saloon or other place or 
places aforesaid, such fact shall be priinu facia evidence in favor of the guilt 
of the accused party or parties.” This quotation makes the presence of per- 
sons in a saloon a violation of the law. 

A word from you will stop this outrage upon the boys of the camp; also 
protect the holy Sabbath. 

Cordially, yours, E. S. Gaddis. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Fuel Department, 

Pueblo, Colo., February If, 1915. 

Mr. E. S. Gaddis, 

Trinidad, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of February 3 in regard to matters at the 
Rouse saloon. 

if you can furnish evidence to support your statements, I will be glad to 
enter complaint in the district attorney’s office against this man. Please ad- 
vise what your evidence is. 

Yours, truly, 


E. H. Weitzel. 
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E S. Gaddis’s Comments on Weitoel’s Answeb on Sai.e of LiQt'OB to Minobs 

at Rouse. 

1. For me to have given names of my informants to Weltzel would have 
probably effected their discharge. 

2. The use of telephone from the office of the general manager of the fuel 
department would have secured more “evidence to support (our) statements” 
than he would have known whilt to do with. 

8. Mauro, the proprietor, was taken on an auto trip to Ideal and presented as 
a “leading nmn ” of that whole community, Weltzel, Matteson, and Griffith 
(the mediator) being his sponsors. He is the treasurer of the local school 
board, which puts camp approval upon him and his murder mill. 


Bower's Letter to Gaddis on Exclusive Religious Rights at Sunrise, Wyo. 


The Colorado Fuel & Ir^n Co., 

Denver , Colo., January 9, 1915. 


Dear Mr. Gaddis : Your favor of the 8th is at hand. In regard to other than 
the Presbyterian denomination using the church at Sunrise, allow me to say 
that before the church was built the Methodists had an organization and 
occupied the hall on Sundays. They failed completely at Sunrise and gave it 
up, although I undertook to arrange with them to hold the location. 

The Presbyterians applied for the privilege of reopening the services and 
starting a Sunday school in the hall, which was granted ; and they made a suc- 
cess of the enterprise to the extent that we built the church for them, which is 
a Presbyterian church, and one-half of the pastor’s salary has been paid by 
the board in New York City, with the understanding that we would not build or 
permit to be built another church at Sunrise unless the town became very 
much larger and two denominations were needed. 

I believe the elders are right in their refusal to allow any other denomination 
to occupy the church as long as the home mission board in New York is back- 
ing the undertaking. 

Yon see It is different than if the church was self-supporting, in which case 
it would be a matter for the church officials to pass upon. 

The hall which used to be used for church services, and is now, I think, 
used by the Catholics, could be secured, I presume, by any other denomination 
wishing to hold services there, but I would not be inclined to encourage such a 
move. 

In regard to a conference with you, I will say that it is impossible* as I am 
to return to New York at once. Hereafter please address all communications 
intended for this office to President Welborn. 

Yours, very truly. 


L. M. Bowers. 


Rev. E. S. Gaddis, 

Care of Colorado Fuel <£ Iron Co., Trinidad, Colo. 


Schenck’s Questionnaire and Replies by Gaddis. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 

Office of Chaplain, 
Trinidad, Colo., May 19, 191k. 

Mr. 0. M. Schenck, 

President Colorado Supply Co., Denver , Colo. 

My Dear Sir: In answering your list of questions, I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing, referring to the following extracts from an article by W. T. Davis in the 
Outlook of May 9, 1914, on “ The conditions in the strike region,” which, for 
convenience in answering, I have numbered and paragraphed : 

1. “ Ifrom Tabasco the nearest railway is 21 miles from the station. At half- 
mile intervals up the gorge are Berwind and Tollerburg.” Are these distances 
approximately correct? 

Answer. Yes; they are. 
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2. “It Is 25 miles to a flower, a tree (save the scrub plflon high up in the 
hills), a lawn, a park, a yard, or a running stream. The same distance must be 
traveled to purchase a newspaper, to attend a play, or to enjoy access to a read- 
ing room.” What is the distance from Berwind to Trinidad ; and how about his 
other statements? 

Auswer. From Berwind to Trinidad is about 10 miles. One of the prettiest 
camp flower yards I have ever seen was in Berwind last summer. There are at 
least 30 English daily papers taken at Berwind, the same number at Tabasco, 
besides numerous daily and weekly foreign papers. The Saturday Evening 
Post is sold by boy carriers in both camps each week. Except in dry season 
there is a running stream through Tollerburg, Berwind, and Tabasco. 

3. “There is only one place of public resort, the saloon. Once u month a 
traveling evangelist or a Jesuit missionary visits the camp for a day and re- 
turns to his headquarters. Occasionally an itinerant moving-picture man gives 
a show in the school house.” Are these the facts? If not, what are the facts? 

Answer. Sabbath school is held every week unless prevented by storms, 
strikers, etc.; public worship and preaching service is held about once a month. 
A weekly motion-picture show is well attended at the Berwind school house. 
The saloon and the store are the two public lounging places. 

4. “ The houses provided by the companies are nearly all shabby, ugly, and 
small. There are some houses with four rooms, even a few with live, bill 
houses of two or three rooms are far more numerous,’' How many company 
houses are there in Tabasco of each, five, four, three, and two rooms? And how 
many of each in Berwind? 

Answer. There are 95 houses at Berwind ; 35 of these are cement and GO 
frame; well-built and neat-looking collages. The number of rooms In each 
house is about as follows (these ligures were received by phone, and I am not 
certain of them) : Three six-room houses, 3 five-room houses, 2 three-room 
houses, 1 two-room house, about 80 four-room houses. 1 Was unable to got 
figures on the house situation at Tabasco. There are some old shacks in Ber- 
wind that should be immediately taken down. They are unfit for human habi- 
tation and make a very had impression on visitors. 

5. “ There is absolutely no sanitation worthy of the name. Refuse from 
kitchen, sick chamber, laundry room, and stable is dumped promiscuously in 
and near the camp.” To what extent is this true of Tabasco and also Berwind? 

Answer. The charge Mr. Davis makes here, l regret to say, is very near the 
truth, so far as Berwind and Tabasco are concerned. 1 know of no camp where 
such generally insanitary conditions prevail. I have reported these conditions 
somewhat in detail to the surgeon general. Drastic action is needed to relieve 
t Isis very bad situation. 

(>, “Company wagons peddle it (water) to the people, selling it at 25 centB 
per barnjJ.” Is this true of either Tabasco or Berwind? 

Answer. It is not true of either of these camps, Imt water is sold by the 
barrel at Camp Lester. <• 

7. “Contagious aud infectious diseases are unusually prevalent." Iiow about 
this? 

Answer. Typhoid and scarlet fe\er arc common: other contagious diseases 
are rare* 

8. “The State laws for the protection of men’s lives are disregarded by both 
employer and employee. The law provides that men may choose tlicir check- 
weighman, and that they shall not be forced into purchasing supplies from com- 
pany stores. These aud other laws regulating mining are constantly ignored.” 
Do you know of a single instance when* an employee of the C. F. & I. Co. was 
forced in purchasing supplies from a Colorado Supply Co. store at Tabasco, 
Berwind, or elsewhere? If so, give full particulars. 

Answer. Many miners claim it was equivalent to being “canned’’ to ask for 
a checkweighman ; I have never tried to prove their charge. Several miners 
have informed me they were told under threat of discharge to patronize the 
company store only. I have never tried to verify their statement. I have been 
credibly informed that miners insist on breaking the State laws which make 
“ safety-first ’’ action imperative. 

9. “ The land In the villages is all owned by the company. In every village 
the company owns at least one building which is used as a saloon. The 
saloons are farmed out to men who prove, in most instances, to he the very 
worst of characters.” Just where in Tabasco and just where in Berwind is 
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is there a saloon on ground owned or controlled by either the C. F. & I. C5o. or 
the Colorado Supply Co. ; and In each Instance how long has the saloon been 
running? 

Answer. The saloon for Bcrwind and Tabasco is not on company ground. 
It is owned by .Joe Cox, who is said to receive $*230 per month for the 
rent of the building. In the following camps the building and lands tire 
owned by the 0. F, & I. Co.: Primero, Tercio, Valdez, Morley, Walsen, Gulch, 
Lime. At House the building is owned by the saloon operator, but the ground is 
the proporety of the C. F. & I. Co. I know of no greater curse than the aver- 
age cam]) saloon; Its continuance is unnecessary; its utter annihilation would 
bring great blessing and relief to the camps. 

10. “In nearly all these towns the people are deprived of any participation 
In the a tl’alrs of their own little public.” To what extent is this true at Ta- 
basco and to what extent at Jlerwind? 

Answer. Building improvements in closed camps are for good reasons not 
made a public concern. American citizens can exercise the right of franchise 
at Bcrwind and Tabasco and all other camps. 

It. “The ordinary educational facilities of civilized communities are either 
defective or wanting in mining communities. However, of all the schools in 
the mining villages only one, so far as the writer could learn, does as high as 
eighth-grade work.” Is this true at Tabasco and BenvindY If not, how many 
pupils completed the eighth-grade work In Tabasco and Bcrwind schools during' 
the year oink'd June 30, 1013? Who arc the present teachers in this school, 
and what qualifications has each for the position held? 

Answer. All the C. F. & I. camps have* furnished eighth-grade graduates; all 
of the schools do not have such graduates each year. For instance, in 1912 
Bcrwind and Tabasco had three such graduates; in 1913, none; in 1914, six 
eighth-grade graduates. These figures were kindly furnished me by the county 
superintendent. For further refutation of Mr. Davis’s very inaccurate state- 
ment see Inclosed letters from the two county superintendents. 1 The teaching 
force nt Bcrwind and Tabasco schools Inst year were t lie two Misses Wiles, 
Miss MacDougal, anti Miss ( burns. They all hold first-grade certificates, which 
Is the highest quail Heat ion given to a teacher, except a normal diploma. The 
first-grade certificate is good for three years and may be renewed for the same 
length of time without examination. 

12. “ Facilities for instruction and inspiration in matters pertaining to private 
and social ethics are very meager indeed.” 'Vlmt have you to say to this, in so 
(ar as it applies to Tabasco and Bcrwind? 

Answer. See reply to question No. 3. Furthermore, I must agree with Mr. 
JJnvls that “ matters pertaining to private and social ethics are very meager.” 
I would suggest that a competent man, whose name I can furnish on applica- 
tion, go from camp to ramp, forming classes of English for the foreigners, 
giving them public Instruction on sanitary lines, and teaching them the requisite 
fuiul^mentuls of patriotism and good citizenship. 

13. What Is your full name, age. occupation, and present place of residence? 

Answer. Eugene S. Gaddis, minister of the gos|>el in the Methodist Episcopal 

(Mm relit present occupation, superintendent of religious and social welfare work 
for C. F. & 1 Co. 

14. How long lane you lived in Colorado and how long in the Tabasco and 
Berw’ind community ? 

Answer. One year. 

13. Have 1 your permission to use your answers in any such matter as I may 
see lit to use them? 

^Answer. You have full permission to use all answers to the questions herein 
submitted. I do not wish you to make public use of my name, or reference to 
my office in such a way as to make me appear nn open antagonist of the 
strikers’ cause. To take such a course at this time is simply to invite personal 
violence, and Jeopardize possible usefulness among them in the future. 

Cordially, yours, 


EroKNR S. Gaddis. 


Not furnished. 
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EXCERTT8 PbOM I>B. MacI-EOO's ARTICLE IN CHURCH CHIMES, ISSUED AT PfUCIILO 

October, 1918. 

[Church Chimes. Official organ and monthly intcrohuroh newn-letter of the aynod of 
Colorado. M. II. MacLeod, editor 1024 Kant Eighth Street. Vol. X, No. 10. Pueblo, 
Colo. October. ltm.J 

COLORADO COAL-CAMPS CAMPAIGN — CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PRES- 
BYTERY OF PUEBLO BY THE IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT OF THE BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS — A MISSION TO THE IMMIGRANTS IN SOME OF THE MINING CAMPS OF 
THE SOUTHERN COLORADO COAL FIELD. 

The movement under review in these paragraphs is referred to In the New 
York office of the hojinl of home missions «s the Colorado exiieditlon. lint 
locally it is more popularly known as the Colorado coal-camps campaign. It 
shall be so named in this review and survey. An official report,' or general 
bulletin, covering the activities and findings of the campaign will he issued by 
the immigration department of the board of home missions. In response to in- 
sistent inquiries as to present conditions in the eon! camps, I advance these 
preliminary presentations. They are purely personal Impressions and unofficial 
observations. 

The scenes of the summer activities here review ed are at present included in 
the zone affected by the miners’ strike called September 23. This facts hunts 
weight to a desire for immediate light on Ihe results of the inquiry examination, 
and investigation recently made. And the further fact that “the Immigrant ” 
is a vital topic in a horne-mission-week (Nov. 1(5-23) program justifies the 
preparation and presentation of any material hearing upon a study of that 
subject in Ms local setting. 

The Colorado coal-camps campaign had Ms genesis in appeals made in the 
fall of 1912 by the presbytery of lhiehlo to the Immigration department of the 
hoard of home missions for a specific mission to the increasing population of 
alien immigrants within its hounds. These appeals wore cordially and speedily 
granted. Early in the summer of 1913 the campaign was under w r uy on the 
held. An intensive, not an extenshe, policy was committed to it. 

The field chosen for its sen ho was ihe southern Colorado coal camps, t lie 
most extensive anil most widely operated coal area in the State. This lies in 
contiguous parts of Las Animas and Huerfano Counties. Forty or fifty Indi- 
vidual coal camps, ranging in population from 250 to 1,500 are located and 
maintained in a scope of country less tluiu 50 miles square. The term “camp” 
is sometimes a misnomer. An apology for the common, hut often erroneous, use 
of it will he made later. The indhidual mines in operation outnumber the 
indi\idual camps. In many camps two or more mines may he found open uhcl 
in operation. In these mines about 10.000 miners an* employed. These camps 
have* an aggregate immigrant population of 25.000. 'fids constituency is dis- 
tinctly dependent upon the mining and coking activities. 

It may he rele\ant at tin* outset to note that mining and coking aclivrtfes In 
Colorado made recent rapid advances both In the number of men employed and 
in the amount of coal produced. Accurate available figures prove the truth 
of this proposition. In the year 1900 there were 7.159 men employed, hut by 
the year 1910 the number of miners had increased to 15,8(54 The amount of 
coal produced in the same decade Increased from 5,244,301 tons in 19<X) to 
11,873,730 tons in 1910. 

The bulk of this growth has been in the southern Colorado coal field. These 
figures are not only a history, hut also u prophecy. We may confidently expect 
the ratio of growth to increase. The material supply is inexhaustible. The 
industrial demands upon it are multiplying. The problem that this sit uni Ion 
thrusts upon us to-day is but an earnest of a problem to abide with us for ages. 
If it were ephemeral, we might he jiersuaded to Ignore it. 

Another point germane to our consideration is tin* fact that the increased 
army of employee's will he recruits from the type of aliens, nationally referred 
to as the new immigration. The demand f«*r this body of labor will not be sup- 
plied by the American. Neither does this occupation, hazardous and mental, 
longer appeal to the older stock of foreigners. Our observation of the coal 
camps situated in Colorado lias extended over a period long enough to witness 
the retreat of the remnant of an old type of immigrants before the steady ad- 
vance of the increasing army of the new immigration. We know its effects upon 
our industries. We may view with alarm what Is to be its effects upon our 
institutions, ui>on our morals, and upon our religion. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 58 
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Tardon me If I now call to mind the days of my first acquaintance with the 
coal camps within the bounds of the presbytery of Pueblo. In those days we 
had a number of Presbyterian churches in the mining sections. Our coal-mines 
constituency was not neglected. But in those days that coal-mines constituency 
consisted of English, Scotch, Welsh, ami Irish — immigrants in a sense, but an 
immigrant class akin to ourselves in blood and speech. I recall the time when 
less than one-fifth the coal-camps population was of foreign complexion and 
strange tongue. Since then the alien immigrant in increasing numbers took the 
places of our former acquaintances in these industrial centers. 

The character of this immigrant constituency of our coal camps Is widely 
diversified as to nationalities. On the pay roll of some individual mines as 
many ns ‘JO nationalities are represented. It is obvious that in all the camps 
40 or 45 different nationalities are to be dealt with. Italians are in the plu- 
rality and are strongly In the majority in the coking camps. Slavs (the cognate 
divisions are nianj ) are next in numerical strength. Austrians and Hungarians 
follow. Russians and Greeks have their quota. Roumanians and Lithuanians 
are represented. The minor lists of non-English-speaking peoples are many 
and may be omitted. 

Passing from a recital of what t he campaign corps gave to, or left with, 
these communities, I come to an inquiry as to what it found as a prevailing 
religions situation. Wlmt types of permanent ministry is the evangelical 
churches giving these immigrant communities? That answer is: None; abso- 
lutely none. This may appear as a terrible indictment of our Christian churches. 
It brings us face to face with a condition which we should count impossible. 

I am not including the Roman Catholic church in my enumeration. It has 
a mynber of organizations and several edifices. The organizations are weak 
and the buildings unpretentious. But apart from that a half a hundred coal 
camps in southern Colorado may be searched In vain for a church organization 
in which the immigrant is a unit, or for a church building to whose services he 
is Invited. Indeed, with few exceptions, Americans and aliens are alike crimi- 
nally neglected by the Christian churches. 


Colorado Fuel & Ikon Co.’s ('ami* Piiysk i \ns’ Report to the Surgeon General 
During the Si mmer of 1914. 

Circular letter to the camp pliysieianx from the Kurpcon General, l)r. It. IV. 
Conrin , at Pueblo , Colo.: 

Dear Doctor: l am desirous of learning more about the welfare of the camps, 

1. Ahoi’t the Saloon. 

a. Have you a saloon or saloons in your camp? 

b. Where located? 

e. Who owns the ground and building? 

d. Has the company control of, or equity in, the ground, building, or man- 
agement? 

e. Give any additional information regarding the saloon problem. 

2. School. 

a. What grades are taught? 

b. How many teachers? 

e. What certificates do they hold? 

d. Ilow well are the teachers qualified for their work? 

e. How many rooms, and number of pupils in each? 

f. What do the teachers do indirectly for the pupils; i. e., assistance or amuse- 
ments outside of required school work? 

g. Any further information regarding school? 

3. Amusements. 

a. What is done for the amusement or entertainment of the people? 

b. is there no place but the saloon for the men to congregate? 
e. Any further information? 
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4. Religious Work. 


a. Have you a church or churches? If so, kind and how many? 

b. Sunday school, how often? 

c. Where do they hold exercises? 


5. Sanitation. 


a. General condition. 

b. What disposition of house refuse. 

c. What are the water-closet arrangements? 

d. How well are these cared for ? 

e. What is the source and condition of the drinking water? 

f. What is the source of the food supply and how good are the sanitary pre- 
cautions? 


6. Houses. 


a. How many two-room buildings? Condition? 

b. How many three-room buildings? Condition? 

c. How many four-room buildings? Condition? 

d. How many five-room buildings? Condition? 

e. How many buildings unlit for occupancy? 

What improvements are being made? 

What improvements do you recommend? 

I wish a frank, unprejudiced, and conscientious statement that will stand the 
test or criticism by friend and foe. 

I trust you appreciate why I am asking these questions at this time. I Know 
it is a tax upon your time, hut we need the information. I wish it by July 1. 
Very sincerely, 

It. W. Cob win. 


Pbimero Camp Physician's Report. 


Junk 27, Tbit. 

Dr. R. W. Corwin, Chief Surgeon, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Doctor: Replying to yours of the 15th, relative to camp conditions 
generally, would say us to — 

1. S \ loons. 

a. Yes. 

b. Three hundred feet from school. 

c. C. F. & I. Co. 

d. I>o not know. 

e. Whole camp better off morally, mentally, physically, and financially since 
saloon closed. 

2. School. 


a. Eight grades. 

1) Three 

c. Miss Hughes; New York State and county. Miss Ring and Miss Murphy; 
county certificates. 

d. Miss Hughes and Miss Ring arc well qualified, but I think Miss Murphy’s 
mental condition should be looked into before she is given work next year. 

e. Three rooms and about 85 pupils. 

f. All put in quite an amount of time, besides investing their own money on 

school entertainment. . . , , . . .. 

g. Opportunity for work above the eighth grade should be given pupils. 


3. Amusements. 


d. Nothing except moving pictures, 

b. No. 

4. Religious. 

a. One church, used by both Protestants and Catholics. 

b. At irregular intervals, from 6 to 40. 

c. Each Sunday. 

d. In the church. 
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5. Sanitation. 


ft. Strictly speaking, there are no sanitary measures. Ashes are hauled away 
and lime sprinkled In the closets. 

b. Taken with the ashes, if convenient. 

c. Vaults are filled when full, and new ones dug. 

d. As stated. 

e. Kiver. Good when filtered, but process too slow. 

f. No store neat. No knowledge of sanitation. 

The mine office lias promised me an answer to your sixth question and same 
will be sent with this. 

To further explain some of the answers upon the first sheet, will say as to 
snnitation: I believe that a clean camp would be more than welcome, but up 
to now work In a sanitary way has been about as successful as the preparation 
of a patient for an abdominal operation would be in the hands of the cheapest 
man the camp could find to do the work. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that, in spite of primitive sanitary 
measures and a doubtful water supply, there have been but two cases of typhoid 
in four years, and only one serious epidemic, i. e., scarlet fever. 

The store gets a portion of its meat from the ranches north of the camp, and 
same is purchased without knowledge as to health of the animal killed. I be- 
lieve that some of the ranchers would consider it a huge joke to sell diseased 
beef to the Colorado Supply Co., and besides this there is the diseased carcass 
sold innocently. 

As to Miss Murphy, several times while here she showed very peculiar mental 
symptoms, including loss of memory for events over short periods of time. Her 
family history shows two or more cases of insanity. 

Houses: We have 44 houses vacant at tills time, of which 27 need plastering 
hudly ; 15 are in good condition, and 2 in fair condition; the houses that are 
occupied are in good shape. There are two-room houses, none; three-room 
houses, 43; four-room houses, 105; five-room houses, 1; six-room houses, 39; 
seven-room houses, 1. 

Faithfully, yours, 


W. V. Gage. 


Segundo Camp Physician’s Report. 
3. Aiiout the Saloon. 


June, 1914. 


n. Have you a saloon or saloons in your camp? Yes. 

8. Where located? Four in Frederick; throe across the track from the store, 
200 yards from same; one located in the shacks; four between Segundo and 
Frederick, on the other side of railroad track; four between Segundo and 
Frederick, on same side of railroad track as camp; seven in Old Town, on 
countv road, within a radius of BOO yards of the company washers. 

o. \A ho owns the ground and budding? 1. Frank Oreka, owner of saloon and 
building. 2. Put a turn Bros., owner of saloon; Pells Brewing G°-, owner of 
building, 3 B. Sarradno, owner of saloon and building. 4. Phillip Znnoni, 
owner of saloon; <\ F. & I. Co., owner of building. 5. Sam Barrnnco, owner of 
saloon and building. C>. Angelo Glorioso, owner of saloon and building. 7. Nick 
Ulngo, owner of saloon and building. 8. Frank Maino, owner of saloon and 
building. 9. Phillip Maura, owner of saloon and building. 10. Jim Gatto. owner 
of saloon; Tony Dambrosia, owner of building. 11. Lorenzi, owner of saloon; 
Coeclmiglio, owner of building. 12. Frank Alishio, owner of saloon and build- 
ing. 13. Pinemonti, owner of saloon and building. 14. Slavish man, owner of 
salon; It. R. Ixv estate, owner of building. 15. Joe Manino, owner of saloon and 
building. 10. Fred Forte, owner of saloon and building. 17. Joe Pedri, owner 
of saloon and building. IS. A. Gargaro & Son, owner of saloon and building. 
19. Joe Pelligrinl, owner of saloon and building. 

d. Has the company control of or equity the ground, building, or man- 
agement? Yes; In .one located in the shacks at Frederick. Since the soldiers 
have arrived and closed the saloons the license in this one lias expired and 
fixtures removed from building. 

e. Give additional information regarding the saloon problem. Too many 
saloons for the number of people working. Some saloon men resort to Irregular 
methods to get trade and all will sell liquor to habitual drunkards and 
minors. 
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a. What grades are taught? Segundo, eight; Frederick, five; OJd Town. five. 

b. How many teachers? Segundo, three; Frederick, one; Old Town, one. 

c. Wlmt certificates do they hold? I don t know; will let you know later. 

d. How well are the teachers qualified for their work? Very well. 

e. How many rooms and number of pupils in each? Segundo, 3 rooms; 
primary 43, intermediate 30, to eighth grade, 10; Frederick, 1 room, 61 pupils; 
Old Town, 1 loom, 59 pupils. 

f. What do the teachers do indirectly for the pupils — that i.\ assist anoe or 
amusements outside of required school work? Encourage outdoor games, bas- 
ket ball for girls and baseball for boys, take an active interest In all entertain- 
ments, and instruct the pupils in cleanliness of body, dress, and homes. 

g. Any further Information regarding schools? The teachers in Old Town 
and Frederick have too many pupils and too many grades to do justice to all 
the pupils. 

3. Amvskmfn rs. 

a. What is done for the amusement or entertainment of the people? Moving 
pictures, one show jht week ; a dance about every two weeks, and a Mexican 
dunce about every two weeks; a clubhouse with two pool tables, a shower hath, 
and a barber; Christmas entertainment given by pupils. 

b. Is there no plan* but the saloon for the men to congregate? No other 
except the clubhouse. 

c. Any further information? A number of Italians play a hall game in the 
camp, and the losers of the gurne buy a bucket of beer. Since saloons have been 
closed they get a case of pop and seem to be as well satisfied. Baseball In 
Segundo is not much of a game; no desirable grounds to play on, and the 
saloons interfere with the efficiency of the players. 

4. ltKMcnors Work. 

n. Have you a church or churches? If so, kind and how many? One Catho- 
lic church in Old Town. 

1). Church services how often and number attending? In Catholic church 
once a month, don’t know number attending; twice a month, 26 or 30. 

c. Sunday school how often? Each Sunday; Segundo, 40; Frederick, 25. 

d. W here do tlie> hold exercises? In the schoolhouse. 

5. Samtviion. 

a. General conditions? Fairly good. 

b. What disposition of house refuse? Put in garbage boxes and taken up 
weekly and dumped outside the town. 

e. What is the water-closet arrangement? W’ooden buildings over a pit. A 
new pit made and building moved when necessary. Chloride of lime used freely 
about once a month; of tenor during the warm weather. 

d. IIow well are those cured for? About one-half of them are kept clean and 
doors closed ; the rest are somewhat negleetod. 

e. What is the source and condition of the drinking water? North Bake; 
excellent. 

f. What is the source of the food supply and what are the sauitar> precau- 
tions? Meats are bought at the store and some vegetables. Sanitary precau- 
tions excellent. A number of vegetables come from ranches on the river. Sani- 
tary precautions O. K, 

0. Hookes in Frederick. 

a. How many two-room buildings? Condition? None. 

b. How many three-room buildings? Condition? None. 

c. How many tour-room buildings? Condition/ 1‘orty-four; five 4- room 
terraces. Condition, fairly good. 

d. How many five-room buildings? None. Two 6-room and one 12-roorn 
buildings; seventy-three 1-room shacks and two 2-room shacks. 

e. How many buildings unfit for occupancy? The shacks are ear roof, 1 by 12 
inch timber, stripped; tar pnper on the outside; were put up for batchers, but 
on account of not having enough houses a number of the families occupy shacks. 
These are not fit for families or children. 
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Houses in Begun do. 

a. How many buildings unlit for occupancy? None. 

b. How many three-room buildings? Condition? Sixty-five 3-room; average. 

c. How many four-room buildings? Condition? Forty-six 4-room buildings; 
average. 

d. How many five-room buildings? Condition? None. Fifteen 6-room houses 
In Segundo; condition good. 

What improvements are being made? They are contemplating putting in 
steam heat and a number of shower baths in the hotel. 

What improvements do you recommend? 

1. Saloons: Cut down number of saloons and no liquor sold to habitual 
drunkards or minors. 

2. School: Aunt tier teacher in Frederick and another in Old Town. Monthly 
meetings for teachers to discuss the camp school and adoption of a system best 
suited for camp children. 

3. Amusements : A larger and better equipped clubhouse. More pool tables, 
reading room with papers, magazines, ami games ; perhaps a bowling alley. Ice 
cream and soft drinks. This would be self-supporting. 

4. Church: Services every Sunday regularly in the morning at Segundo. 
In the evening at Frederick. In one or two years’ time a congregation lurge 
enough to almost support a minister would be realized. 

5. Sanitation: Closed metal garbage cans for scraps from the tables and 
kitchen and gathered up dally. Somebody could be found who would gather 
this and keep cans clean for the scraps obtained. The wooden boxes could 
be used for ashes and anything that would not breed flies. Doors of water- 
closets positively kept closed, and closets scrubbed once a week. 

0. Houses: More houses in Frederick to house employees so that men with 
families would not have to live in a shack. Hotter if there were no shacks. 
The company has been holding out for a dirty house and broken windowpanes 
enough to have houses scrubbed and windowpanes put in. 

Would recommend that enough be held out to calcimine, scrub, and fumigate 
the houses and clean up the yard before another family moves in, or if Income 
from houses would Justify this, let the company do it. 

0. F. Adams. 


Bonus Cami* Physician's Kkfokt. 

June 29, 1914. 

It. W. Corwin, M. I)., Pueblo , Colo. 

Dear Doctor : In accordance with the conditions at Sopris, Colo., and Its 
wants, the following answers to yours of June 25, 1914, all of which I hope will 
pro\e satisfactory and enable you to see and All our needs. 

1. About the Saloon. 

n. Have you a saloon or saloons in your camp? Yes. 

l>. Where located? Close to Sopris, at St. Thomas and Jerry ville. 

c. Who owns the ground and buildings? The following is a list of the saloon 
keepers in above-mentioned places and those who own the buildings, and also a 
list of those who do not own buildings. 1 

4. Has the company control of or equity in the ground, building, or manage- 
ment? The C. F. & I. Co. has no control of, no equity in, the ground, buildings, 
or management. There is no saloon or saloons on company property nor has it 
sold any lot or lots on which a saloon can be conducted in a building constructed 
lor that purpose. 

e. Give any additional information regarding the saloon problem. The saloons 
are fairly well conducted, there being but occasionally n few minor brawls and 
very few tights resulting in serious injury. At a few of the saloons an occa- 
sional dance Is held Saturday night or on some holiday occasion, and it is at 
these events that most trouble arises. The dunces as at Mrs. Verdaglio’s and 
at the Central Saloon, conducted by Tony ltocco, are openly public, and the men 
in bidding for the favors of the dance girls very often, by reason of jealousy and 
rivalry, are liable to have considerable trouble. Very few, if any, husbands 
take their wives to these places, but occasionally have a dance at some of the 
saloons where everybody is good naturod and on their good behavior, so there 
is rarol> any trouble, and being amongst close personal friends, is Siam stopped. 


1 List not furnished. 
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2. School. 

a. How many grades are taught? There are eight grades. 

b. How many teachers? Four. 

c. What certificates do they hold? Mr. K. G. Morand, the principal, holds a 
life certificate, first grade, as a graduate of the State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
Colo. Miss Catherine Casey, who teaches the first grade ; Miss Frances Barnes, 
who teaches the second and third grades ; and Miss Mabel Itlng, who teaches the 
fourth and fifth grades, are all high-school graduates and hold first-grade 
certificates. 

d. How many rooms and pupils in each? There are four rooms, with 00 
pupils in first primary, 55 in second primary, 50 in intermediate, and 53 in 
grammar room. 

e. How well are the teachers qualified for their work? Mr. Morand, the 
principal, can not be excelled anywhere, both by his qualifications as a teacher 
and in the interest he takes in his work and ills pupils. Mr. Morand is one of 
the instructors at the county institute every year, and all the teachers under 
him also attend. Miss Catherine Casey, the primary teacher, is now taking a 
social training in the Montessori system, which in a modified form it is her 
intention to introduce here next year. All the teachers are thoroughly qualified 
for their work, in which they are enthusiasts. 

f. What do the teachers do Indirectly for their pupils? The boys in higher 
grades have equipped one of the clothes rooms of the school us a hank, where, 
as in any commercial bank, they deposit their money; the deposits lust year 
amounting to $150, which they draw out by chock, and in all other ways do as 
is done in any ordinary bunk. The boys are given some manual training and a 
thorough course in first-aid work, and for this latter, as well as for other val- 
uable qualifications, the Sopris Boy Scouts have acquired an interstate reputa- 
tion. The Sopris school has the best equipment in the county, consisting of a 
large librarv, charts, and wall maps, a piano, a Vietrola, a lantern with slides, 
a $100 hand press, which, owing to lack of funds last year, was not used, but 
hopes are entertained that sufficient funds can be secured this year to publish 
a small weekly paper. The girls are taught domestic science in all the grades 
from second upward. They are also taught sewing and other requirements 
suitable to their sex. Societies have been formed of the schoolboys of St. 
Thomas and .lerryville, and the canyon, their object being to prevent by advice 
and example, am profane or vulgar language, the reciting of nasty, vulgar 
stories, and in all ways the advance of moral and social conditions of Its mem- 
bers. During the last eight years 40 finished the eight grade. Of this number 
20 have gone to high school, 11 going at the present time, for which the school 
district of Sopris pays for the tuition the sum of $550 !>er year. The girls have 
a Priscilla Hub, and this, together with the boys’ dub or clubs, hold social 
functions during the year, the parents and friends being invited, and at which 
the domestic science class prepares all the food. Taken all in all, our school Is 
indeed worthy of high praise, and for the most part it is due to the principal 
and teachers', together with a good school board, always a necessity in the 
upholding and advancement of a school. 

3. Ami skments. 

a. What is done for the amusement or entertainment of the people? Abso- 
lutely nothing, and so far us any effort or desire being apparent, the idea has 
not yet shown any appearance of germination. Indeed the germ may be 
sterilized. 

b. Is there any place but the saloon for the men to congregate? No. There 
Is one moving-picture show here, third or fourth rate class, which charges 
10 ceuts for adults and 5 cents for children, ami the proprietor of which, It is 
said, soon after the strike made the statement that no “scabs” were wanted at 
his place of amusement. While on the subject of amusement I desire to make 
a suggestion which I hope may be of some value aud add to the welfare and 
contentment of the employees here. It may be true, and I presume is, that its 
success may not be such as would be exacted in a community of such a mixed 
nationality as we have here-— Mexicans, Germans, Hungarians, Slavs, Pohmks, 
and others. These nationalities are clannish, each nationality seeking Its 
own countrymen even in their games and amusements, but there are so many 
who are partly Americanized that after a while it may not be a difficult matter 
to break down the barriers which separate the different nationalities. I think 
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n good dub with n library, reading and writing room, bowling alloy, and a 
billiard and pool room combined would do much to better the conditions here. 
Cards and other amusements can, of course, be made inddentnl. There are 
many young men here who board here and there and during the cold winter 
nights have no place to sit by a warm lire; indeed half the time they are drilled 
through and have no place to go except to bed or to the saloon, where they can 
play cards or talk, but in any event keep warm. The conditions, as they exist 
here now, force them to the saloon, and if asked to make an apology for so 
doing, they have none to make; indeed they could ask what one wanted them 
to do — freeze. And such an answer, because true, would be confounding. 

4. Religious Work. 

a. Have you a church or churches; if so, kind and how many? There is one 
Roman Catholic Church at Sopris, no other denomination having any. 

b. Church services, how often; number attending? Services are held once 
n month in the Catholic Church under the direction of Father Valentine, who 
comes from Trinidad for that purpose. The attendance varies from 300 to 
POO or more, the latter on some special holiday or saint’s day. Rev. Mr. 
Caddis or Rev. Mr. Taylor hold services once a month at the sehoolhouse. The 
attendance is small, however, owing to (lie ihixed population, Mexican, Italian, 
Hungarian, and Slav, being Catholic, the Polo* belonging to the Creek Church 
attend the Catholic Church, so the attendance at Rev. Mr. Caddis’s or Rev. Mr. 
Taylor’s services is sometimes as low ns 10, 25 being considered a good attend- 
ance. 

c. Sunday school, how often? Sunday school at the Catholic Church is held 
once a month, the attendance being 1(H) or more. Rev. Mr. Caddis’s and Rev. 
Mr. Taylor’s services are held at the sehoolhouse on cry Sunday at 2 p. in., 
Mr. Herring, of Trinidad, being superintendent, assisted by Mrs. Steele, the 
wife of the dry goods clerk at flu* Colorado Supply Co. store, she playing the 
piano; when the attendance, which rarely, exceeds 25 Miss May Daw assists. 

5. Sanitation. 

a. The general sanitary conditions on company properties are good. On all 
private projiertles it is in some places vile and would, if it were not owing to 
climatic conditions, he unbearable and a great danger to the health of the 
entire community. There are some premises not only adjacent to but adjoin- 
ing company property which I presume have not been cleaned up for years. 

1). What is the source and condition of drinking water? The water supply 
is pumped from the Purgatorie River into a reservoir close to the mine; 
piped all over the camp. Anything I may say in condemnation of the water 
after a rain or a good thaw would he mild in comparison with what it really 
is. Its utility either for drinking or household purposes is. of course, pro- 
hibitive unless the user wanted to get full of mud. Not only is it full of mud 

jind color of mud half the year around, but it is also black with coal and 

coke dust, as during the heavy rains the stuff is washed into the river by 
water running through the nrroyos. The water is used after the following 
proeess: 'Pile families fill one or more barrels from the hydrants, the number 
of barrels depending on their needs. After being tilled about, half an ounce 
of pulverized alum is thrown into each barrel to settle the water before ex- 
posed to a broiling sun: the water remaining in the barrels a week or some- 
times more is not in good condition for domestic use. When the barrels are 
empty the usual process is repented, even without washing the barrel, the 
bottom and sides of which are covered with a thick, slimy, green deposit. In 
looking over mv list of tvphoid cases, in all of which I asked particularly about 
the water supply, I have not so far been able to trace a single case to the 

water we use in camp. Three years ago there was so much typhoid at 

Sophrls plaza, a small settlement north of the river, that I threatened to 
have the wells condemned and tilled, up if they were not cleaned, as I traced 
nil the cases of typhoid fever in that neighborhood to the use of well water. 
The camps west of here have Trinidad water; Cokedale has excellent water; 
even Piedmont, adjoining our camp toward the east, has water with nil the 
desirable qualities and from the same source that we get ours, but it is filtered 
or pumped from a well close to the river. I have been informed that if the 
saloons do not soon open so that the men working here can get something 
decent to drink, for they have long ago given up hope of the water supply being 
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bettered, that they would seek employment elsewhere; and this Is no Joke I 
am relating. 

f. What Is the source of the food supply and wlmt are the sanitary preen u- 
tions? The precautions taken by the Colorado Supply Co. in protecting its 
food supply are excellent. Their meats are thoroughly wrapped, their fruits 
under screened traines. all the doors screened, and in nil other resjHVts the 
best care is taken to protect the foodstuffs. “ Swat the fly " is their watch- 
word. In smaller stores, which I do not visit very often, I tind about the same 
conditions prevailing; indeed, no merehant nowadays can expose his produce 
or what he sells to flies and dust or he will have but small trade; the people 
are learning the necessity of needful cleanliness. Even vegetables raised by 
truckers aud sold here are all covered in their wagons, and of course much 
more attractive, not being wilted and burned by the suu. 

0. IIousis. 

a. How many two-room buildings? Condition? One. 

b. How many three-room buildings? Twenty-one. 

c. How many four-room buildings? One. 

d. How many five-room buildings? None. 

All of the above buildings belong to the company and are kept in good repair 
and in fairly good condition. The houses are nil frame structures and built 
when Sopris was first opened and in a very hurried way aud are not as sub- 
stantial as they might be; they are cold in winter, but otherwise fairly com- 
fortable. 

e. How many buildings unfit for occupancy ? There are about 54 1 must's up 
the canyon, so called, of which S are habitable and 40 simply awful ; they are 
disreputably disgraceful — and more. Mr. Chambers and myself made a close 
inspection of these- houses last Sunday, and without entering into lengthy 
details give the foregoing as the fairest statement we can make. What Is 
known as “the ean.\on” is one of the oldest settlements in Sopris, built when 
the camp was first opened b,\ the southern Italian coke pullers, for which they 
paid a ground rent of a dollar per month. The report taken from the hooks 
In the office shows only 41 houses, but naans ha\e been added from time to lime 
without objection of the company, and the houses have been sold ami resold 
so often and divided and subdivided until the dixlsion amounts to 54 Instead 
of 41. These shacks seem to have been built on a prehistoric plan by these 
descendants of the Csesurs and the style of architecture is now unknown. Old 
dry goods boxes, soap boxes, old pieces of corrugate iron, powder cutis, barrel 
staves, and o\ery available thing that would stop a hole were used in con- 
struction. The roofs are of corrugated iron, and with a total disregard or 
ignorance of the utility of a nail the iron was nailed on the concave instead 
of the convex part of the covering, allowing the water to trickle through in 
streams. I have had to remove a mother in labor from one part of the shack 
to the other to keep dry, und after remove her to another, upon the roof of 
which a cover of adobe had been thrown. If we had a few houses up the can- 
yon before or at the time of the strike, wo would have lost but few men, as 
there were no places to put them out of intimidation and harm's wa>. There Is 
in brief the A. F. O. of this canyon colony. Under sanitation I state that when 

I came to houses I would say something further on water-closets. In the 
canyon there may be a half dozen which by courtesy would be called such. 
Many of them are a few boards thrown together with a hole in I lie ground not 

II feet deep in which some child may fall, for there Is no protection from such 
an accident. Some are constructed of gunny sacks, with a loose flap in front 
with which the wind can play to expose the occupant. The children, most of 
them, adopt the primitive plan of stpiatting beside the house and turning loose; 
when they get up shake themselves and walk away. This Is not an imaginative 
story, but an actual occurrence which 1 have seen scores of times. There are 
few things more repulsive to a child than personal uncleanliness, esi>eclally 
the befoulment of excreta, when once they are taught cleanliness of person 
in such matters, but the poor children have no convenient place to go and 
nature does not wait on ceremony. Something should be done to get rid of 
this jtest as soon as possible. There is no excuse for its continuance. Any way 
you look at it it is a disgrace to the camp and an eyesore which to visitors 
would blot out all the good that exists in Sopris. 

What Improvements are being made? Improvements are being made every 
clay to facilitate the coal output. “ Safety first ” is the watchword of the 
management. The men are taken to their work In the morning and brought 
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out at night. The working conditions are being improved, day by day earnings 
are increasing, everybody is looking pleasanter and looks happier, until at 
quitting time, befouled with dust, they go to their miserable shack of a house, 
there to find an unattractive wife and still more unattractive children because 
of the smoke und dirt which they can not avoid in a room not large enough 
in which to turn around. 

What improvements do you recommend? With a keen knowledge of the 
conditions here and the requirements absolutely imperative I would not, If I 
had the power, recommend, but demand, the construction of some shower and 
tub baths here for the use of the employees. There are but few coal camps 
in southern Colorado which are not supplied with these necessities. As you 
know, the man in the mine is the cleanest workman in any craft. He has to 
be, as lie is forced to take ids bath every day or in a short time he would be 
sprouting vegetation. Why, then, should Sopris, the gem of them all, with its 
successful management, its faithful employees, its location, and Its innumerable 
advantages be deprived of this great necessity to their comfort and well-being. 
I think there are two places in Sopris where the luxury of a bath can he 
enjoyed — one at Mr. Chambers and the other the Colorado Supply Co. manager’s 
residence. 

There is not a vacant house in Sopris and men are doubled up here and 
there anywhere to lay their poor weary bodies at night. The building of 
more houses, ns you can see by the foregoing, has become imperative. Lust 
fall Mr. Weltzel talked about building 20 houses up the canyon, but nothing 
lias been done. It will have to be done some time and may as well be done 
at mice. It will enable the company to get rid of the eyesore shacks in the 
canyon, for all their occupants will move into the new houses, since the 
population is not what it was 20 or 30 yours ago. 

First aid : During the past four years classes in first aid to the injured have 
beeen formed at Sopris and meetings held twice a week — Tuesdays und Thurs- 
days— at which there were always present two full working corps, five men 
to each corps. Very frequently the attendance amounted to as much as 20, 
and In the work and the exercises much interest was taken by the employees. 

There are eight who received certificates of proficiency in the work from 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. signed by Mr. E. H. Weitzel, manager, Charles 
Chambers, superintendent, and T. J. Forhan, medical instructor. 

Since the strike, September 23, 1013, on classes have been held, either from 
feur of personal violence to themselves or because they desired to remain with 
their families because of personal violence to them. Since organization of 
first aid every individual injured in the mine received first-aid care, no matter 
whether the injury be major or minor In character. It is the intention to keep 
this work well in hand indefinitely as it is of inestimable value in the care of 


the injured. 

And now, my dear doctor, I earnestly hope what I have said in the fore- 
going regarding recommendations will be heeded. 1 have made many reports, 
but no one as fully as this In giving some details, uml all the conditions are 
exactly as 1 state. Mr. Chambers has read what I have written and agrees 
with me, so does Mr. Baker, the chief clerk; Indeed, if l followed their advice 
and dictation my report would not he nearly as moderate as it is. 

Wishing you success in vvliat I hope will be a sweeping reformation in the 
conditions at Sopris, 1 remain, 


Very sincerely, 


T. J. Foiihan. 


Morlky Camp Physician’s Report. 

June 30. 

a. At Morley there is one saloon. 

b. In the camp. 

c. The company. 

d. Yes. 

Schools. 

a. From first to eighth. Inclusive. 

b. Two. 

c. First class. 

d. Well qualified. 

e. Two, about f>0 pupils in each room. 

f. Give entertainments, gave a home-talent play. 
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Amusements. 

a. A moving-picture show is given every week. A dance is given about every 
two weeks. Picnics are given during the summer. 

b. No. 

Religious Work. 

a. No. 

b. Every week, 25. 

c. Yes; every Sunday. 

d. In school house. 

Sanitation. 

a. Good. 

b. Hauled away. 

c. Each house has a closet. 

d. Good. 

e. From reservoir which is fed from mountain stream; condition good. 

f. Colorado Supply Co. sanitary precautions good. Some vegetable wagons 
make regular trips. 

Houses. 


There are 85 four-room and 10 six-room houses. There are 10 one-room 
shacks. The cement houses are in good condition, the shacks poor. 

e. None. 

No improvements are being made. A clubhouse would help social conditions. 
The camp is clean, the water is good, tl»‘ houses have electric lights and ure 
kept in good repair. 

More could be done in church work, and would ad\ise another teacher in the 
school. 


Yours, truly, 


D. E. Ford. 


Her wind (.AMI* Physician's Report. 

Junk 24, 11)14. 

The following information cover* Uerw ind-Talmsco as one camp: 

1. LOON’S. 

a. Four saloons. 

b. Three in upj>er Berwind and one in central Tabasco. 

c. John Aiello owns the ground and two saloons in Berwind, G. Toller owns 
the ground and one saloon in Berwind, and Joe Cox owns the saloon and 
ground in Tabasco. 

d. No. 

e. Four saloons are too many for this place. If we hud 1 wo saloons, that 
were allowed to stay open certain hours, close us early us 8 o’clock every 
evening, and we had an antitreat law, we could get along fine. 

2. School. 

a. All grades to the eighth 

b. Four teachers. 

c. First grade. 

d. We try to get the best. 

e. Four rooms, principal’s room, September, 1913, 23; May, 1914, 16. Inter- 
mediate room, September, 1913, 65; May, 1914, 48. Intermediate room, Sep- 
tember, 1913, 69; May, 1914, 29. Primary room, September, 1913, 75; May, 
1914, 41. 

f. Not much. 

g. We have nine months’ school each year. Salaries the past year, principal, 
$90; the other three teachers, each $80. Our school building Is equipped with 
electric lights, steam heat, and sanitary drinking fountains, the fountains are 
supplied with pure mountain water. 

3. Amusements. 


a. Picture shows, dances, and lodges. 

b. No. 

c. We need a good big clubhouse. 
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4. Rbjjgious Work. 

a. One Catholic Church. 

b. The company minister conducts services once each month in the school- 
house, the Catholics conduct services once each month: attendance rather 
small. 

c. Yes; every Sunday morning. 

d. Schoolhouse. 

5. Sanitation. 

u. Very good at present. 

b. It is put in trash boxes and carted away. 

c. Outside closets. 

d. They are moved about every two years at other times we disinfect with 
chloride of lime. 

e. We have a few wells, but the greater portion of the water comes from a 
mountain spring being piped down to the camp; drinking water very good. 

f. Provisions and food supplied by general stores and huckster wagons; sani- 
tation of these sources has always been very good. 

6. Houses. 


a. Thirty-eight; condition good. 

1). Three; condition good. 

c. One hundred anil twenty-one; condition good. 

d. Eight; condition good. 

Eight G-romn houses; condition good. Two 12-room houses; condition 
good. Eighteen 1-room houses are at present unfit for occupancy. Extra 
rooms are being added to two houses to accommodate the growiug families 
of the occupants. 

H. C. Lee. 


Lester Oam i* Physician’s Report. 

1. Arout the Snloon. 

The saloon in Lester was closed about two years ago, and permission to 
reopen was refused by the company. Since (hat time a new saloon has been 
built on land adjoining the company property. The company has no equity in 
lids saloon or the land upon which it stands. 

2. School. 

The Lester children attend the Rouse School. 

3. Amusements. 

What was said under this heading concerning Rouse applies to Lester. 

4. Religious Work. 

Answered under Rouse. 

fi. Svmtvitov 

a. (Sonernl conditions fair. 

b. House refuse is carted away to dumps. Each house has a trash can or 
pit. 

c. Each house has a latrine. 

d. These are bandied as in Rouse. New vaults are dug when needed. 
Closets are made light proof, and lime put into the vault every spring. They 
are inspected during the summer. 

e. The water coming from the mine in Lester is not potable nor used for 
cooking. It contains a large amount of sulphur. Used for washing and bath- 
ing. The drinking water comes from a well situated in a little draw below 7 the 
camp or is hauled from Rouse, the user paying the cost of haulage only. There 
is danger of the w’ell water becoming contaminated, and the users have been 
advised to boil it. 

f. The camps of Rouse and Lester being so close together, their food supply 
comes from the same sources. There is a company store at Lester and a store 
belonging to an independent merchant who is not connected with the company. 
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6. Houses. 


a. Two-room buildings, 6; condition poor. 

b. Three-room buildings, 15; condition fair. 

3. Four-room buildings, 27; condition good (8 concrete), 
d. Five-room building, 1 ; condition good, 
e Six-room building, 1 ; condition good. 

f - an Other houses in Intern re in 

&£Fjnsni 3T.T i.SfS® 

Sound. The owners of these houses live in them or rent them to otheis. 

No improvements are being made at the present time. 

Recommendations, same as for House. William Halley. 


Ideal C\mp Physician's Kepopt. 

1. About the Saloon. 

The Ideal camp has not and never has hud “J 

“nThad ™ — 


a. Grades up to and including wNenlh. 

b. One. 

c. Third class. 

d. One of the officers of the hoard sa,\s, 
e One room ; about 25 pupils. 

f Hoard member above quoted says. 


, “ Fair.” 
Nothing.” 


;i. Am chi- men us. 


h. Sr:*-- naet a, eueh other's honse nr at the sehool 
h 't V Tt school building is used for dances and «n> other entertainment that 
IS given. ^ Hflic.ious AVokk. 


a. There is no church in i Ideal- month by Uev. K S. (iaddls. 

Tile ties visits at stated interval 

> »«■"""*■ 


n Sanitation. 


;■ - 

- - 

e. The drinking water of good duality, but the well has not proper 

protection 6 bf prevent t n*l‘ ^.niVarv* conditions are good, and from 

f. From the company store, where ; U mnnury IlliIoH Hre exposal to heal 

KfS5 near-hy ranchmen. 

6. Houses. 

n . Two-room bulidtnKS, 27; condition very poor, and none occupied at this 

Kood <10 concrete). 
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(1. Five-room houses, none. 

e. Six-room buildings, 0; conditions good. 

f. All homes are in good condition, with the exception of the two-room 
buildings. These could be used In the summer time, but are unfit for winter 
occupancy. 

Trash cans are being installed. 

Recommendations : Ideal is a new camp and could be kept clean and tidy 
by a little continued effort. The water supply should be safeguarded. The 
use of screens in summer. An incinerator. 

William Halley. 


Walsen Camc Physician’s Repoet. 

June 18, 1914. 

I>r. It. W. Corwin, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Doctor: Replying to yours of June 15, 1914, regarding conditions at 
Walsen, comprising tin* Walsen ami Robinson mines, I submit the following: 

1. About the Saloon. 

a. There has been a saloon in the camp until just recently. About a year 
ago the saloon was closed and the building arranged for a clubroom. This 
was continued with no saloon in camp until the strike was called last Sep- 
tember, vi hen a saloon was again opened in this building and remained such 
until the arrival of Federal troops. Arrangements have again been made to 
use this building as a clubroom. 

b. There are several saloons close to camp, but not on company property. 
Ground and buildings owned by Individuals and in no way under control of 
company. 

c. It Is the general opinion among more intelligent class of people that con- 
ditions are much improved since saloons were closed by Federal troops. 

2. School. 

a. First to eighth, inclusive. 

b. Four. 

c. Mr. A. S. Neely, first grade certificate; number enrolled, 42; average at- 
tendance, 32; Mrs. Cooper, State certificate; number enrolled, 59; average 
attendance, 13; Miss Bertha Riley, State certificate; number enrolled, 42; 
average attendance, 24. 

d. All well qua! i lied. 

e. See “ e.” 

f. Occasional entertainment at school evenings. 

3. Amusements. 

a. Moving-picture show every Monday evening. 

b. No. 

c. Baseball games nearly every Sunday during summer. First-aid team 
now being organized. 

4. Relioious Work. 

a. No church. 

b. Church services one Sunday each month ; very few attending. Fifteen 
present Sunday, June 21. 

e. Sunday school every Sunday; average attendance, 25. 

d. At school building. 

5. Sanitation. 

a. Only fair. 

b. Collected in cans and hauled off. 

c. Small buildings over open vaults, not screened or fly proof. 

d. Very seldom cleaned or moved. 

e. Source of water is from workings of old mine. Condition— much com- 
plaint as to smell, taste, and use for washing and cooking. In cooking potatoes 
and other vegetables it turns them dark and Injures flavor. Boiling does no 
good so far as improvement for cooking and taste. 

f. Source of food supply is from Colorado Supply Co. store mostly. Sanitary 
precautions good. 
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6. IIouses. 

a. Two-room houses, none. 

b. Three-room house. 1; in good reiwlr. 

c. Four-room houses, 47 ; in poor repair. 

d. Four-room houses, 63; in good repair. 

Five-room houses, 2; in good repair. Six-room houses, 17; in good repair. 
Six-room house, 1; in poor repair. Twenty -one- room house, 1; in fair repair 
(boarding house). Twelve-room house, 1; in poor repair (Japanese boarding 
house). 

e. Partly on account of condition of houses and partly on condition of camp 
surrounding the houses, the 47 houses in Red camp are not suitable for occu- 
pancy. A great many people live in conditions as bad or worse, but that hardly 
excuses us for the conditions hole. Those houses are \ ory ohl, hard to put in 
repair and keep that way, and, of course, those that occupy them take no pride 
in keeping them in repair. The sunoundings are unsightly and insanilarv. 
Hydrants are leaky. The ground is uneven, so that water collects in ponds, be- 
comes stagnant, and makes mud. In bad weather the entire camp is muddy. 
There are a few adobe houses here occupied by employees not counted among 
company houses. 

I think conditions here could be remedied to a great extent by leveling up 
the camp, building walks with tinders, enforcing rules leaving hydrants open, 
allowing no leaky hydrants, and tilling up holes so that water can not he col- 
lected in pools. 

7. Improvements. 


Fifty new houses just completed. 

I would recommeind that a different and more palatable water supply be 
furnished. Arrangements might he made with the city of Walsenburg to tap 
their main, which runs through the camp. If tills could not he done, a similar 
system might be built, taking water from near source and piping it to the 
camps. 

As to water-closets, I would recommend one or two things. First, a water- 
borne sewerage system. Second, if water-borne system was not found practi- 
cable, I would recommend the vault system, digging a fair-sized hole and plac- 
ing over it a tly-proof building seat, allowing only fecal matter and urine. 
When the vault is filled dose the vault ami move building to a new location. 
These buildings should have a vent. AU> he banked around to prevent flood 
waters running into the vault. 

I would also recommend that walks be built with cinders between and around 
bouses and elsewhere about the camp, us would seem needed, and add to the 
comfort of those living in the camp. I would also recommend that the number 
occupying a house or room he restricted according to air space. 

Very truly, yours, 

A. L. Trout. 


Cameron and Globe Camps 1‘insii ian's Kipoui. 

Walsenburg, Colo., June 1H, 19 /$. 

Dr. W. R. Corwin, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Doctor: Replying to yours of tin* lfitli regarding welfare of camps, I 
submit the following concerning Cameron aud Globe: 

l. About the Svloon. 

a. Yes. 

b. Between Cameron and Globe, near company office and store, 
e. Mr. Martino Berattino, proprietor of saloon. 

d. No. 

e. It is generally conceded that the efliclencv of workmen has much improved 
since closing of saloon by Federal troops. 

2. School. 

a. First to eighth, inclusive. 

b. One. 

c. First grade. 

d. Quite well qualified. 

e. One room; number enrolled, 55; average attendance. 28. 

f. Some home visits and a few little picuics ami entertainments. 

g. This year one of the camp hour's was used for a school building 
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3. Amusements. 

a. Moving-picture show every Tuesday evening and an occasional dance. 
Buselmll on Sunday during summer. 

b. No. 

4. Religious. 

a. No church. 

b. Church services one Sunday each month. Only a few attending. 

c. Sunday school every Sunday. Attended by most of the children In* camp. 

d. In building used for the public school. 

5. Sanitation. 

n. General condition fair. 

b. House refuse collected in cans and hauled away to dumps. 

c. New buildings and vaults being put in all over camp and will probably be 
made fly proof. 

d. All buildings just now being changed. 

e Souice is from old workings at Walsen, piped over to tank and from this 
tank distributed to houses through pipes and hydrants near bouses. A few 
houses hn\c connections inside house. There is much complaint about the taste, 
smell, and general condition of the water. Lots of sediment, and in cooking it 
Is very unsatisfactory, coloring potatoes very dark, destroying the flavor to a 
great extent, and, in fact, all vegetables, and cooking is injured materially In 
comparison with pure water. Boiling does no good so far as improvement in 
taste or use in cooking. _ , 

f. Source mostly from the Colorado Supply Co. store. Sanitary precautions 

at the store are good. 

6. Houses. 

a. No two-room houses. 

h. Thirteen 3-room houses; on good repair. 

c. Thirty -two 4-room houses; in good repair. 

d. Five 5-room houses ; in good repair. 

e. Five O-room houses; in good repair. 

f. One 11 -room house; in good repair. 

g. None. „ , . . 

Seventeen new houses are nearing completion, part of them already occupied 

and all included In above. The superintendent’s and store manager’s houses 
will be equipped witli modern conveniences— -light, water, hath, and toilets. 

I would recommend that a different and more palatable water supply be 
furnished. I am not able to say just bow this might bo accomplished, hut prob- 
ably in conjunction with Walsen and McNally; arrangements could tie made 
with the city of Wulsonburg whereby water could be used from their mains 
and supplied to the camps. If not, a similar system might be built, not so 
large, but sufficient for all the camps, and taken from near source and piped 
to camp in the same manner as that for the eitj of Walsenburg. 

I would also recommend in regard to water-closets one of two ways. First, 
that wator-Hushlng toilets be furnished each house ami drained through crevice 
in old workings of mine. There is sullicient water in Globe that could be 
pumped into a tank and passed through pipes used for this purpose only. 
Second. I would recommend for the water-closets t lie vault system, digging a 
fair-sized hole and placing over it a Hy-proof building and seat, allowing only 
fecal matter and urine. When vault Is full, close the vault and move building 
to a new location. These buildings should have a vent and be banked around 
to prevent Hood waters from running into vaults. 

I would also recommend that walks be built of cinders, which are abundant 
near at band. These walks to run between houses and company store and 
office and other places most needed. This would eliminate to a great extent 
Ihe unpleasantness of wading through mud in stormy weather. 

Mr. 0. A. Kaiser, superintendent, has posted in all houses a very com- 
mendable set of rules, a copy of w hich I inclose herewith. 1 

I believe that Cameron can be made one of the best, if not the best, camp 
from a sanitary and sociological standpoint under this company’s management. 

A crematory system for the disposal of refuse hauled away from houses 
would add to sanitary conditions. 


l Not furnished. 
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As there is a tendency, especially among certain classes, to overcrowd— that 
is, too many occupy a house or room — I would rmumnond a strict supervision 
as to the number that might occupy a house or room according to space. 

This should apply to all camps. 

Yours, truly, 


A. L. Trout. 


Calcite Cam? Physician's Report. 

.1 r \ k 23, 1914 

It. W. Corwin, Chief Suryeon , 

Pueblo , Colo. 

Dear Sir: Tn reply to your circular letter of the loth Instant, 1 beg to sub- 
mit the following: 

1. About tiik Saloon. 

There is no saloon in Cnleite, not nearer than Salida, which is 1C> miles avva>. 
The superintendent allows a reasonable amount of law In bottles or kegs 
brought into the camp ui>on request made personally to him by employees. The 
camp Is always orderly, and I know of no cases of drunkenness. 

2. School. 

Calcite is a part of the Howard disirict. No. 37. The s<*hool house is located 
at Howard, 4 miles from Calcite. It is a two-room school, with Instruction 
up to the eighth grade. An effort is now being made either to have a subdis- 
trici established at Calcite or to arrange for transportation for the Cnleite 
children to and from school at Howard. This matter has been taken up with 
Mr. Gaddis, and his recommendation has been sent to the Denver office. 

3 Amusements. 

A clubhouse Is furnished by the company. It contains a pool and billiard 
table, a piano, a phonograph. It Is always open for the benefit of the men, and 
In the wintertime is used quite freely. 

There is no saloon at which the men congregate. They have numerous games 
which they play during the earlj evening 

4. Uei.hjioi's Wouk. 

There are no churches at Calcite. and no religious services are held in camp. 
There is a church at Howard, where our people an* welcome and several of 
our English-speaking people attend. The foreign people are almost entirely 
Catholic, and those who care to do so go to Salida to attend services. 

r>. Sam i a no v 

General condition is good. We are situated in a narrow* canyon, where space 
is at a premium, but a constant effort is made to keep the camp clean and in 
good sanitary condition. House refuse is put into garbage boxes and hauled 
away by team. Ordinary outhouses treated frequent !> with chloride of lime, 
and renewed when necessary, are the water-closet arrangements. A large lank 
js being arranged Tor sprinkling the camp with a solution of chloride of lime 
in an effort to do away as much as possible with sources of contagion. 

Nearly all the drinking water is supplied from springs, and lias been found 
to be pure. Some is taken from the creek at a point above any source of 
contagion. 

The food supply is mainly from the store of the Colorado Supply Co., though 
ranchers furnish some vegetables, butter, milk, etc. The store is as clean and 
sanitary as possible, and the service is satifactory. 

6. Houses. 

The houses are all frame construction, and are kept in good condition. There 
are 30 houses, sized as follows: One two-room house, 27 four-room houses, 2 
five-room houses. In addition to above, there is the superintendent's home, and 
two or three one-room cookhouses. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415. 04-1— vol 9 59 
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No improvements are being made at present aside from the regular necessary 
repairs. 

The superintendent and myself cooperate in n constant effort to keep the camp 
as clean and sanitary as conditions will permit. Our people are contented and 
well behaved. 

Yours, very truly, 


D. D. Hamilton. 


Florkhta Camc Physician’s Report. 


1. A ho it the Saloon. 


June 30, 1914. 


a. One saloon in the camp. 

1). Near 0. S. Co. store, on company ground. 

c. The C. F. & I. owns it. 

d. Tin* company controls it. 

e. it was considered best just now, on account of the strike, to have the 
saloon running here so as to keep the men from going to Crested Rutte. It is 
perhaps the lesser of two evils, as liquor was formerly shipped in from Crested 
Rutte. 

2. About the School. 

n. There were Iasi year only 8 or 10 pupils, all in the lower grades. 

b. One teacher. 

c. Third grade. 

d. Perhaps an average as to qualification. Past teacher young and somewhat 
indifferent. 

i*. Answered (one room and one teacher). 

f. 1 can not answer this. 

g. I am told that school will soon lie started tins year, and Mr. Cribbs is 
manifesting an active Interest in it. There will be an attendance of 20 to 2.1, 
and steps are being taken to secure the services of a good teacher. 

3. Amusements. 

a. Nothing is being done. Mr. Songcr, of this place, formerly, is making an 
effort to organ i/e an orchestra. 

b. No; except the store of the hoarding bouse, where a large number of 
them live. 

c. Hunting and tishlng afford about the only amusement during summer 
mouths. 

Relic, ious Work. 

a. No church. 

b. No church sen icc 

e. Kvery Sunday school Is held by some people who went from here. 

d. In the home of Mr. Joseph ( lark. They expect to hold Sunday school in 
the school room in the near future 


f>. Sanitation. 

a. The general condition is not good. Houses are poor and closets are neces- 
sarily near to dwelling rooms. The pressure of other works and the senreity 
of hands has held back the management from attending to tills matter; and it 
may be started soon ; the season is late and the ground is yet too wet to admit 
cleaning up. in some eases the water-closets are built as part of the dwelling, 
and in others they are at a little distance away, but space is limited In Floresta, 
and conditions are far from ideal. Do not get much attention. 

b. House refuse is thrown anywhere outside of the door. When a high bank 
is convenient, refuse is dumped over into the creek. This matter is being 
taken up by Mr. Orlbbs and myself, and we hope to have things improved. 

e. The drinking water is one good thing in the camp. The source is above 
the camp and the purest of mountain water is conducted in pipes to the camp 
and dwellings. 
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f. The company store supplies all the food, and I believe the meats and 
fruits, etc., are kept In good condition and ull foodstuffs guarded against con- 
tamination. 

6. Houses. 

a. Five ; in poor condition. 

b. Eleven ; in fairly good condition. 

c. Two; in good condition. 

d. Two; in good condition. 

e. Two ; not occupied. 

7. General Questions. 

No improvements being made. 

I recommend the building ot more houses, and a regulation, ns much as may 
be, of the habits of the people in regard to the disposal of household refuse and 
personal filth; I recommend a clubhouse in place of the saloon, and, personally, 
would like to see liquor eliminated. 1 think Floresta is the worst camp the 
company owns, and 1 think the living conditions there should receive more 
attention than they do. 

Respectfully submitted. 

An ms Taylor. 


(lui.cn (’imp 1*ii Ysiei vis's Report. 

( Summer of Ifil 1 i 
1. Allot l the Saloon. 

a. Have you n saloon or saloons in jour camp? We, have one saloon. 

I). Where located? (’out rally. 

c. Who owns the giound ami building? The eompnnj owns the ground. Mr. 
John Renstrom owns the building. 

(1. Hus the company control of or <*qmty in the ground, building, or manage- 
ment V The <oinpan,\ owns the ground, hilt has no other connection with tin* 
business, 1 believe. 

c. Give any additional Information regarding the saloon problem. Personally 
I am opposed lo the liquor business. 1 feel that when a man engages 111 it he 
thereby admits that he is either unable or unwilling to enter the lists of 
.ompeiilion in some legitimate pursuit However, Mr. Renstrom is far above 
thr n\orage liquor dealer m manhood and good citizenship. He conducts a 
dean, orderly plaee; he is a man of integrity, and for several years has been 
one of the most active and effect lx e workers for a good school that this camp 
ever had. 

2. School. 

u. What grades are t uught? First to eighlh, inclusive. 

b. How muni teachers? Two. At present the number of school children is 
below the former average and only one teacher has been employed for the 
coming jear. This arrangement is tentative, however, and provision lias been 
made for the employment of a second teacher If It seems necessary in the near 
future. Indications now point to an increase in the number of school children 
and the second teacher will probahlj he employed. 

c. What certificates do thej hold? The teacher already employed for next, 
year is a graduate of the State university and holds a first-grade certificate. 

d. How well are the teachers qua hik'd tor their work? An experienced 
teacher has Ihmmi engaged for next year. She was principal of this school two 
years ago. Her graduating class (eighth grade) passed their final examinations 
with the highest grades in the county for that year, according to a statement 
made by the county superintendent of schools, under whose direction the ex- 
aminations were conducted. Tills teacher has taught successfully in one of 
the leading high schools In the State. She has the unqualified Indorsement 
of the county sujierintendent. and her credentials from the State university 
are first class. She has unquestioned social standing. She has taught this 
school successfully, and the position was offered to her voluntarily by the 

local board. t 

e How many rooms and number of pupils each? Two rooms, and there are 
about ;jo pupils at the present time. A numlier of families left the camp when 
the strike was called last September. 
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f. What do the teachers do indirectly for the pupils, i e., assistance of 
amusements outside of required school work? A public entertainment is given 
by the school «1 the beginning of the Christmas vacation, and a picnic held 
ut the end of the school year. Outdoor walks for practical nature study when 
season is appropriate and weather permits. Frequent entertainment of girls* 
sowing club at the teacher's home. Periodic Friday afternoon entertainments 
of usual sort. Discussions led by the teachers and the company physician; 
some of tlieso are conducted at the physician's home. Some of the topics to be 
considered next year are: Monumental works of great men, i. e., great dis- 
coveries, great buildings, including cathedrals, great accomplishments in engi- 
neering, great orations, pictures, books, poems, etc.; the story of man's evolu- 
tion and development, racial types; Immigration, emigration, the interracial 
mind, America and the American, the interracial mind and the international 
conscience in the making of the future American type; the marvel of modern 
transportation and the movement of farm, factory, and mine products, the 
nuinel of modern news gathering and dissemination; application of scientific 
knowledge to modern agriculture, etc. Important current events will be 
considered as they occur. The more intelligent parents are actively interested 
in these discussions. The company physician's library contains many authori- 
tative works treating of these kindred topics. It is freely accessible to all 

resiMHjRible persons. , „ . . ... . 

g. Any further information regarding the school? This school will bear 
exacting comparison with other schools of similar grade in neighboring towns. 
The equipment is ! letter and more complete than that found in most schools 
In communities of this size. 

;j. AMrHEMKNTS. 

a. Wliut is done for the amusement of entertainment of the people? An 
up-to-date moving picture show is given once a week under company manage- 
ment. Only sufficient admission price is charged to cover the cost of film 

b Is there no place but the saloon for the men to congregate? No 

c Auv further information? The establishment of a reading and lounging 
room at the hunk house or some other suitable place would he appreciated by 
the better class of men. 

I Ki ck. ioi s Work. 


a. Have vou a church or churches? No. 4 ^ . , . .. 

b Church services how often? Number attending? A Catholic priest visits 
the Camp once or twice a year. A recently Instntutetd plan provides for church 
services about twice a month. Nearly all English-speaking persons attend. 

e Sundnv school; how often? A Sunday school is generally conducted dur- 
inCthe school year. Most of the children are members of Catholic families, 
mid their parents do not readily lend support to non-Oatholic Sunday school. 
The Catholics have not maintained a Sunday school, 
d. Where do they hold exercises? In the sclioolhnuse. 


<(VirnmV 


a. General condition? Fair; improving. „ llt . .. 

h What disposal of house refuse? The more intelligent families burn it. 
Others do not readily heed instructions to hum house refuse of an organic 
kind The Creeks are among the worst offenders. They render a house unfit 
for human oeenpnnce In a short time. I am astonished at the liberties that 
mm to have been allowed them, and at this immunity and favors that seem 
to have been conferred upon them in the past. 

e. what are the water-closet arrangements? Ordinary outhouses built over 

Pl U.' flow well are these eared for? They have not received I sufficient often- 
tion in the past. In my own case, when the necessity arose, I built an outhouse 
mvself A nit was dug without expense to me. 

e Wliut is the source ami condition of the drinking water? Our water 
mines from springs situated in a narrow gulch a few hundred feet above the 
camp It is conducted to the camp and distributed through underground pipes. 
Each ease of typhoid fever that has come to my care here has been traced to 
n source remote from tills camp, in some cases to a source outside the State. 
We have good water. 
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#. What is the source of the food supply, uml how good ure the sanitary pre- 
cautions? Excellent food supplies, In good condition, ure available to ull jmt- 
sons. In cleanliness, quality of goods, moderate prices, and courteous service, 
I find the local store of the Colorado Supply Co. equal to any and superior to 
some similar business houses in neighboring towns. 1 have learned from j>er- 
sonal experience that we obtain the best meats obtainable in any market at a 
lower average price than that which prevails in neighboring towns. 

. 6. Houses. 

a. How many two-room buildings? Conditions? Two; occupied by Creeks. 
Condition fair. 

b. How many three-room buildings? Conditions? Six. Condition fair to 
good in four; two occupied by Creeks. 

e. How many four-room buildings? Condition? Thirteen. In six the win- 
dows art 1 broken out, some of Hie doors are down, some window and door cas- 
ings have been torn away apparently for kindling wood, there are boles in some 
of the floors, and many of the rooms are littered with cow manure. 

d. How many buildings are unlit for occupancy? Kle\en. 

e. What improvements are being made? Two four-room houses and two flvo- 
room houses are now being repaired. The camp Is being cleaned. 

RECOMMEND VTIONS. 

Tn suggesting the following recommendations I am making due allowance 
for the history of tills camp for the past few years. 1 realize that the lo^s of 
our coke market must have necessitated the curtailment of expense. Most of 
us who are familiar with local conditions feel that, with strike conditions pre- 
vailing in our State, with our isolation from other company activities, and with 
the long list of unusual vicissitudes which have beset us, this camp is fortunate 
to lie in ojieration at all. 

That part of this report which sets forth the present condition of houses 
should he interpreted \ory liberally, A process of repair has been started, but 
its accomplishment must require time, patience, encouragement, and coopera- 
tion. Undesirable and illthy, shiftless families to move from house to house 
should not be allowed. This practice 1ms been one cause of damage to houses 
in the past. I do mu believe Supt. Robinson will tolerate it. 

The nail-mining industry, oven under the best obtainable conditions, imposes 
a high percentage of inevitable risk upon those who engage in It, and no coal 
mine can operate long wilhout sooner or later being in urgent need of the 
services of a capable physician; in other departments inen of different employ- 
ment can be interchanged to meet an emergency, and operations proceed wilh- 
out interruption. Eflicient first-aid service is indispensable, but at best It can 
be only of temporary use; but when ibe demand arises for a physician no per- 
son in any other trade or calling can take his place. Any person, from the 
superintendent down to the most humble day laborer, may, on notice, become 
indebted to the medical department for relief from pain, possibly for the sa\lng 
of life, and In view of the fact, It would surelj be to the advantage of the com- 
pany and its employees to have the medical service established on a basis in 
keeping with the dignity and responsibility which generally distinguish the 
members of our calling. It should not he necessary for a company physician 
to exercise himself in the arts and devices of genuflexion in order to he recog- 
nized ns a responsible member of a department that lias distinguished itself for 
fairness and unselfishness. 

I suggest, therefore, that the superintendent he plainly instructed to acquiesce 
in any reasonable ami courteous request Issuing from the physician's office, and 
pertaining to camp sanitation and welfare. I do not mean to Imply dissatis- 
faction with the present superintendent, but I would provide against future 
contingency. On some former occasions, when I have made such requests. I 
have been impressed with the idea that t he awful, omnipotent, czarlike au- 
thority of the local powers that be, rendered them capable to run this camp 
without any of my suggestions, I confess that this attitude change! after time, 
but only after I and my office had suffered many rebuffs and insults, which 
would not have been inflicted if my office had been clothed with appropriate 
authority. I feel that I am entitled to a courteous audience with any sui>er- 
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intendent dr other official when I come to present matters of interest to the 
company and Its employees. I have not always received such audience. 

This camp is lu tested with cows running at large; they find their way into 
vacant houses on wet days and when the weather is hot. They often sleep 
at night on the porches of occupied houses; tills necessitates a job of cleaning 
not usually associated with housework. The daily visits of a bull from a 
neighboring herd of range cattle must be mentioned without further comment. 

It is a tiresome, 24-hour journey from here to the Minnequa Hospital, and we 
have only one train a day out of this camp, so that it is sometimes necessary to 
provide for the care of a patient for a day before he can be started to the 
hospital. We are so isoluted that I have alwn>s treated cases of wound infec- 
tion (abscess of the scalp and deep abscess or phlegnon in the neck complicating 
erysipelas, deep abscess of hand, etc., are examples) and pneumonia here in 
the camp without subjecting the patients to the inconvenience and exhaustion 
of a tedious railway trip. 

Many of these cases would he sent to the hospital if they occurred in camps 
less remotely situated. On tlds account the allowance of 3 cents per capita 
per month for supplies is not sufficient to meet the needs of this particular camp. 
My office needs the following articles; Linoleum for one room; paint (I will 
apply it myself), a cot or single bed with mattress, blankets, and pillows; a 
foot tub, lumber for dressing table (I will build it myself). I have provided 
beakers, test tubes, necessary solution bowls, and other enamel ware, besides 
hot-water bags, towels, etc. 

Note. — The following mutter is not included in your list of questions, and is, 
therefore, omitted from the report. I take the liberty of appending it with a 
recommendation for your considernthm. This camp does not contain a decent 
washhouse where the men can bathe, change their clothing, and leave their 
clean garments while at work. A house could he repaired ami a room equipped 
as washroom; another room could he furnished as a reading and lounging 
room; any remaining rooms could be occupied by men for sleeping quarters, 
the occupants paying the usual rental. 

A. E. Gill. 


Akma, Kanm., May 6 , J9I5. 

Mr. 0. S. Gaddis, Phomix , Ariz. 

Hear Sir and Brother: in answer to your letter received to-day, referring to 
the short weights which I had complained of, I always thought the blame rested 
more on the welghmun who weighed the coal than the company. For many 
days in* was off sick and some other man in his place weighed the coal, and 
generally I got better weigh!. Then he often had me a car short of the number 
of cars loaded, and would try to make it appear that I was claiming cars that 
I had not loaded; hilt when T saw the superintendent, Mr. O’Neil, and took the 
complaint of tost cars before him and stated to him that I could easily prove 
by the driver who pulled the cars from me, as well as the men which worked 
near by, that I was a car short, one day two short, he said that he would see 
that the lost curs were made up; after tlds I had little more trouble about 
lost cars. 

Regarding the trading at the company store, 1 never was asked to trade 
there, hut wo could do about as well to trade and did trade there as well as 
elsewhere in Segundo. 

As for other wrongs, we often had to go into old pillars or rooms to get rails 
and drag them to our own room, whereas the company should have brought 
them to each mail’s switch. Sometimes the company men brought them. What 
l considered a wrong was that the company paid nothing for handling the rock 
or dirt between the coal. It ran from I inches to 12 inches thick; and took 
considerable time to handle. If a man had a good place he could make fair 
wages, but in a poor place with bad top or faulty work his wages were poor. 
But personally I had a good place and earned fair wages. 

I am glad to say we are all well. Wo have a son now, 1 year old. He is a 
strong, healthy hoy. Both he and our little girl are doing well. I hope you and 
yours are all well. 

Yours, respectfully, 


S. II a slam. 

Personally I think the strike is no benefit to the workers, and I often thought 
that some of the smaller officials were more to blame than the stockholders. I 
will send your letter to a man named Thomas Dennison ; lie has worked much 
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longer In the Colorado mines than I have. He used to work at Frederick mine 
and is acquainted with conditions better than I am. I only know about Fred- 
erick, and I understand that was about the best mine they operated on account 
of a good roof, generally speaking. 


Bowers’s Article in Leslie's Weekly and Notes hy <5 addin. 

“Corporations, however scrupulously they may comply with the laws of ihe 
State and Nation, as well as the higher laws that govern the acts of multitudes 
of business men employing labor, do not escui>e the assaults of muckraking 
magazines, socialistic preachers, trust-busting political shysters with their bed- 
fellows, the agitators and the anarchists. They all lend their voices and their 
pens to the work of slandering the corporations with a reckless disregard for 
the truth.” 

The above is Bowers's introductory sentences to his page-wide article and 
photographs. In view of the following facts, we aver Bowers’s article has as 
“ reckless disregard for truth ” as those whom he denounces. 

First, the notorious disregard for laws affecting saloon control, and this 
both with the tacit approval of officials and assistance of the camp marshals. 

Second, the high-handed lawless methods used in connection with the camp 
school affairs. 

Third, the constant breach of State law which protects men from working on 
the Sabbath day. 

Fourth, the undue influence of camp officials in civil elections, often acting 
as officers of the election, which is forbidden by a specific statute. 

Fifth, for more than 15 years a State law has granted the miners a elieck- 
weiglmian; only one has been employed of any length of time in a 0. F. & I. 
mine; i. e.. Stark\ille open camp and a union hotbed. To ask for a clicek- 
weighman has been equivalent to a request for time. 

Sixth, bimonthly pay day was not grunted 0. F. & I. employees until the law 
was 12 years old. 

Seventh, compulsory trade at “ the store ” is a violation of individual right 
granted by State decree. 1 have had many tell me they did not feel at liberty 
to buy elsew here. * 

Eighth, the "(heck off” the pay roll for a man’s dues to the company with- 
out consent of his wife is a \iolation of constitutional rights. When doctors’ 
hills also are collected (as they are) it becomes a species of robbery from the 
laborer. 

Ninth, the eight -hour law lor underground workmen was belated in Its 
effectiveness until Dili. 

If this is scrupulous compliance with law, may we be forever preserved from 
falling into the hands of the unscrupulous. 

For general insanitary conditions the camp doctors’ reports submitted last 
summer fully attest. 

We found one camp (t’aleito) that never had the advantage of a public 
school; one was started last fall, after camp was 10 years old. Then* was a 
girl of Hi who had not the privilege of a public school living there. 

“Two ordained ministers are employed by the (’dorado Find A Iron <’o. 
They give all their time to the Sunday sehools and churches, .supplemented by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions and the American Sunday School 
Union in some localities. All the camps of the company have Sunday schools 
and most of them church services, both Protestant and Catholic in some of 
them.” 

We found seven different centers where the C. F. A I. have interests when* 
no religious services of any kind were held. 

We succeeded In establishing sen ices at most of these points. Even today It 
cun not be said that all the camps even have Sunday schools. 

We have Just learned in the past few days that the only preacher now em- 
ployed by the C. F. & I. Co. is working among the colored people. 

On religious conditions among coal camps of the State the Federal grand 
jury which convened at Pueblo, December 22, 1013. and whose findings were 
so distasteful to the operators, declares: “Meager facilities are offered for 
religioife training in the coal camps. In a district covering 12 miles, with 
10,000 inhabitants, there are only two small Sunday schools, 7 miles apart, and 
one other denominational bimonthly preaching service.” 
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“At our steel works we employ from four to five thousand men; there they 
have the advantages of good houses, excellent common and high schools, 
churches of all denominations, and unexcelled hospital and medical attention.” 

The company have provided little or nothing for them; unless it be houses 
to be rented, for which they are well paid. 

The dispensary which gives first aid to injured men at the steel works is 
supported by the $1 per month held out of the wages of each employee. 

"The advantages of good houses, excellent common schools and churches 
of all denominations are open to nil residents of Pueblo, whether they work 
at the steel works or not.” 

The inference from Bowers’s way of putting it would seem to suggest the 
C. P. A I. ( V). were furnishing these advantages. 

The padded pay roll scandal at the steel works last year was one of the 
most gigantic defalcations in the history of American industries. For years 
men had been drawing money on fictitious names. The whole affair was 
hushed up and covered over as quickly as possible. One or two nominal 
sentences were imposed and perchance the most guilty allowed to go scot free. 
The new editor of the Pueblo Chieftain was threatened with expulsion from 
the Elite Literary Monday Club for intimating in bis paper that dismissal of 
men should not have stopped until the " higher up ” heads had been readied. 


On thb O. F. A I. Co.’s Twenty-second Annual Report which was Signed 
iiy WKI.UOKN as President. 

(Remarks by K. S. Gaddis.) 

The twenty-second annual report, issued in October, 1914, Welborn affirms 
(p. 4) : "All the conditions covered b> the later demands of the labor organiza- 
tion. except those calling lor recognition of the union and an increase in 
10 per cent in wages, prevailed generally, if not entirely, over the State.” 

First, eight hours above ground did not prevail. Especially true of coke-oven 
workers. To-day all power-house men, both steam and electric, work 12 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. One of tljese engineers told me the long hours were 
killing him. 

Second, payment for " dead work ” was held up when they could so impose 
on the men. 

Page 10: “ The relation between ourselves and the State soldiers were the 
same In every essential particular as those that existed between us and the 
Federal soldiers.” 

The prevailing opinion not only among the strikers, but consensus of views 
of leading citizens was that Gen. Chase and bis men were attempting to break 
the strike. 

The constant conferences and phone messages; the free use of operators’ 
autos; the credit allowed militiamen at “the store”; the cashing of warrants 
to pay State troops by the operators; the organization of local militia com- 
panies from employees, including many former guards and gunmen; furnished 
overwhelming proof that the militia were in cooperation with I lie coal barons. 

Page 10, same report; “It is a significant fact, which bears evidence of the 
favor in which our mine stores are held by the workmen — retail sales — in the 
center of tin* strike trouble, were $47,007.52 greater than they were during the 
last preceding year.” 

The brazen shame of the above words are of n pitiably low order. 

First, the company hotels and boarding house were packed with guards who 
were being fed and furnished much new material for lodgings. 

Second, at one period during strike all huckster wagons w^ere shut out of 
camps. 

Third, the arrival of hundreds of families as strike breakers made “ the 
store” business boom in furnishing their houses. 

Fourth, for months during the strike old employees who would have come to 
Trinidad or Walsonburg to trade occasionally were afraid to leave the camps; 
this extra trade went “ to the store.” 

Fifth, the feeding of the State militia was in itself a very large source of 
income to the operators. 
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Sixth, the people who were given work and being protected bv the operators 
during the strike felt a new impulsion to buy only at “ the store.” One store 
manager in a small camp told ills receipts for one month at “ th A store " 
equaled nearly 50 per cent of the pay roll at the mine office. 

Facts Conckbninu the Struggle in Colorado. 

Bulletin No. 7. 

.Iuia 22, 19H. 

This is a copy of a letter addressed to Secretary of Labor, Hon. W. It. Wilson 
and signed by eight prominent citizens of the State, most of whom we doubt 
not have never seen a coal mine. 

One of their closing paragraphs runs thus: “The mines are running and are 
sending out full product, while little union mines set in ridiculous Idleness.*’ 

The first affirmation of the above deliverance is more than iho operators ever 
claimed for themselves. Further it is fully contradicted in Bulletin No li: 
“The mines lum_* been in operation since the strike was imposed, tin* output 
never dropping below 50 per cent of the normal.” 

As to the second clause, the union mines, it was generally conceded that Hie 
strike gave these small union mines an opportunity to make inom\\, never lief ore 
presented, and they improved it. One union operator told me he could not 
afford not to sign up with the union It was too great a sacriticc to ids business 
outlook. 


From the Denver Women’s Law and order League: “No machine gun was 
at any time directed against the colony.” 

We first read this falsehood in the office of Mr. Srhench at Domer (president 
of the Colorado Supply Co. ). We told him then there was nothing to be gained 
by such a misstatement. He questioned our authority tor denying that the 
machine gun was not used on the tent colony at Ludlow April 20, 1914. 

Our reasons for believing that it was used arc as follows: 

First, the C. F. A I. camp physician at Bcrwind told ie it was in operation 
against the colony on that day. 

Second, a man who lives in Berwiml told tis he was one of the supporters 
of the gun during the battle. 

Third, we passed through Ludlow’ on C. A 1. train the night of the famous 
battle. We saw the tent colon> in llames. Several persons hoarded the train. 
One man in particular we heard sa.\ that that machine gun engine had been 
raking the camp. 

Fourth, the operator of the gun was pointed out as a hero of Bcrwind Canyon. 

This flagrant prevarication concerning Hie use of the machine gun lias never 
been contradicted by the operators. 

Those who signed the letter which was sent to ('resident Wilson knew little 
or nothing lirst handed of conditions in southern Colorado. 

Brim in No. 1. Series il 

January 2, 1915. 

The caption of this pamphlet is “ The strike ends" In this paper Welborn 
rejoices over the “loyalty with which its men have stood by the company.” 

First, a large proportion of the foreigners who remained at work gave not n 
whoop about the controversy at issue. 

■ Second, not a few who stand at their jobs were in sympathy with the strikers. 

Third, we were in Segundo on the night the railroad men and their families 
left the camp oi) a special train for Weston. It was thought the Old Town 
strikers were to attack Segundo. The train was taken out against orders of 
the superintendent of Hie road. The lire boxes of the engine in the roundhouse 
were tilled with water before the train pulled out. They telephoned over to 
Old Town not to shoot as the train passed. They were union men. 

Fourth, foreigners being told they would be protected if they remained at 
work were willing to take chances, it would enable them to make their 
“ stake” and get back to Europe. When the strike was called hundreds of men 
returned to Europe. The Santa Fe Railroad did a big business for a while In 
Trinidad. 
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Notes on Forced Sabbath Labor. 

By E. S. Gaddis. 

Colorado Is the only mining State In the Union that has habitually compelled 
colliers to labor on the Sabbath. 

All sorts of needless and unnecessary labor Is encouraged and enforced in the 
C. F. 6c I. camps. 

For many months prior to the great strike hundreds and thousands of men 
did not know what a day of rest was. 

Orders were posted on the mine bulletins, signed by the superintendent, 
threatening loss of good place in the mine or actual discharge for those who 
fulled to report for work. 

After reading such orders we reported the fact to Weitzel, who said it Was 
news to him. It Is our understanding that all orders for Sabbath labor in the 
mines originate from Weitzel’s office. We also lodged complaint with Bowers, 
who did nothing to relieve the men. 

One young man at Primero, who told lie had worked so many consecutive 
Sabbaths he wanted a day of rest and refused to run the mine motor car, was 
discharged. We presented his case to Weitzel, and that was the last word we 
ever heard on the case. 

Some of the foreigners who are driven into Sabbath labor through fear of 
discharge would fail to show up on Monday. 

A master mechanic in one camp told me It was not at all necessary for him 
to work on Sunday to keep abreast of ids Job. but the superintendent forced 
him out because the day shift was at It and no exceptions were to be made. 

The special trains lor Sunday baseball during tin* summer on the company 
railroads help to break down respect tor the holy Sabbath; neglect of religious 
opportunities; and sometimes the men returned home in a drunken revelry, 
liquor being obtained from the ‘Maw-respecting” company saloon keepers. 


Sociot owe u, Addend \. 

During our 22 months’ term of service the following improvements were intro- 
duced : 

1. Church and Suhbalh school*; inaugurated In camps where the work had 
never been started, or where II had been allowed to die. 

2. Employment of a camp missionary for Trinidad and Walsenhurg districts, 
and a colored minister who could swing clear of licentiousness and drunkenness 
to work among those people. 

3. New Boy Scout patrols for the camps. 

4. Night schools for foreigners to learn English. A public school started for 
the children at Caleite and an adult school for foreigners, when* for 10 years 
no such advantage lmd been offered. Wo secured I he willingness of one of the 
professors of the Stale school of mines to introduce an elementary mining exten- 
sion course for each camp. Furnished houses for school-teachers was an in- 
novation approved In several camps. 

5. Public-school reading creles, with literature provided by the school hoard. 

0. A now circulating lihrar.v for the camps. 

7. liaised the standard of the public school-teachers. 

8. Fire escapes and sanitary drinking fountains for public-school buildings. 

i). Motlon-peture show* placed in almost every ('amp of the system. 

10. Swings and teeter hoards built at the steel works and donated to the 
fuel-department camps. 

11. Lotteries in the company stores stopped on the ground that it was teach- 
ing the young people to gamble. 

12. Current and popular magazines placed on sale at camp stores. 

13. An attempt to curtail sale of tobacco and liquors to minors was only par- 
tially successful. 

14. A sociological exhibit at the Panama Exposition, to include a live boy 
from each camp, would have been a great success had it received the financial 
support needed. 

We were negotiating for the purchase of a Child’s Encyclopedia for the 
camp schools when our relations with the company ceased. 
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Dallas, Tkx., Tuesday, Murvh 16, VMo—lQ a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon ami llarrlman. 

Chairman Wvlhh. I would liko to mako a little announcement, please. 

The hearings of tlio Commission on Industrial Relation*, tin* commission con- 
sisting as a body of nine members, ha\e been held throughout the Culled States 
for the past six months by special committees. The special committee detailed 
upon the question of agriculture, so far as the public hearings -are concerned, 
consists of Commissioner Lennon, at nn rigid, Mrs. .1. Harden llarrlman. of 
New York, and myself. It is understood, howe\er, that wherever ]x>sslble the 
entire membership is expected to attend. We hope during the week to have 
an attendance perhaps as lmrh as the or six. The entire special committee is 
in the city at the present time, and Mrs. llarriman will Join us later in tin* dny, 
she having just arrived. 

I want to say that the only public hearing which will be held on the question 
of agriculture in the Culled States is the one Hint is to be held here this week. 
In addition to the public hearings we hold here and special and intensive in- 
vestigations into these xarious questions, the hearing here is the result of a 
study hy Mr. Charles W. Holman, of our investigation department, of several 
months, supplementing a wider one of many years which lie has made in other 
activities in which he lias been engaged. 

It goes without saying that this commission consists id’ throe employers, 
three employees, and three representing the general public. The commission 
has not jet gotten together definite conclusions upon any subject. There is no 
particular line of thought advocated, so far as hearings or investigations are 
concerned, h> this commission or any individual member thereof. It Is the de- 
sire, if possible, to get at the fundamental truth in all these questions and re- 
gardless of the tendency of tin* le*iimon\ of am witness to indicate a trend of 
thought. 1 bog of you to understand and of the public to understand that It Is 
-nr desire to got all \iewpolnts, afler which the result of the hearings will lie 
taken up with the reports of the investigator*. and conclusions will be drawn 
to he presented to the Congress of the Cnipsl States that will make for a stable 
industrial condition, particularly in respect to land and agriculture, so many 
witnesses having borne witness before* this commission that land is the funda- 
mental basis of all economics 

Now, we are going to call Mr. Holman as the first witness, because he lias the 
outline, and this explanation has been made to the governor of the State 
and Is made 1o you us the reason vvh.v the governor is not called first. After 
the outline is given b,\ Mr. Holman, the Governor will he Hit* next witness. 

Our hearings will begin at 10 o'clock in the morning and continue until 12.fi0. 
We resume at 2 and continue until Kverjono may depend on those ns the 

hours. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES W. HOLMAN. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Chairman and Commissioner Lennon, under your direction 
the investigation staff of (his body lias been making a study of the land ques- 
tion. A survey has been made of the tendency toward concentration of owner- 
ship of the land in this Nation. 

A statistical report, which has been completed, shows tlmt this tendency is 
undeniable. Field studies have also been made of the landlord and tenancy 
relationships and of agricultural labor problems. General library work lias 
been done and a study of the legal aspects has also been in progress. Some of 
these studies are not yet in shdpc for final reiiorts. 

I have presumed, therefore, that, as the aliening witness in the first public 
hearing on the American land question ever held by representatives of the 
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Federal Government, it is your purpose to have me, as one of your investigators, 
briefly outline the points to be considered, and to define what, in the opinion of 
the investigation staff, are the fundamental issues involved. 

At the beginning of this hearing it seems fit to point out that the United 
States is perhaps the last of the leading nations to recognize that there is need 
of fixing upon a national land policy, and that the time is at hand for the people, 
who constitute this Government, to realize that our land inheritance is slipping 
awuy and that its ownership tends to become concentrated just as capital to-day 
Is concentrated. 

At the same time a remarkable transformation is taking place In the relation 
of the so-called tenant of the soil and the half of the United States. 

In this connection the tenants, who constitute the majority of the farming 
population, are arriving at the status of wage laborers rather than the populur 
conception of them being tenants of the land. 

Restricting further our survey we find that In the southwestern territory, 
or within a radius of 4<X) miles from Dallas, the question of land ownership 
has become an imminent one, and the lundlord and tenant struggle has reached 
its most acute state with the most open manifestations of discontent. In this 
territory certain economic forces have tended to bring about a distinct indus- 
trial relationship of the two parties. 

It is not my purpose here to del\e into the causes, for many of them will be 
stated by tin* witnesses who are to follow, while others will be incorporated in 
the final report of your investigator to this commission. Hut it may be stated 
that in this territory a very large per cent of the tenant farmers have slipped 
away from tin* old feudal conception of being tenants of the soil, and have 
dropped into the modern condition of being laborers in fact. 

To illustrate this further, the vast laxly of the laws that have accumulated 
for the governing of landlord and tenant and the protection of their mutual 
interests and rights, are based upon conceptions growing out of the feudal 
institutions. Hut beside these, other laws have developed, and customs of 
contract have sprung up, wherein the right of the tenant is the right only <ff a 
farm hand, and Ids title is only a title to the crops that he farms. That is the 
customary landlord contract that is so prevalent in this country. Mr. Chair- 
man, 1 was told the other day by a prominent landlord of Grayson County 
that in his opinion fully JH) per cent of the written contracts in Texas were the 
landlords’ contracts rather than the tenant of the soil contract or the land 
lease, which Is known to the lawyers of this State. 

lie is subject— the tenant — to the supervision of the landlord. lie has no 
rights of unmolestment such as arc Implied for the tenant in the laws of 
feudal origin. \Ye may say, therefore, that the tenant-laborer, or the “ cropper,” 
as lie is known In the older sections of the South, is very closely akin to the 
casual laborer, whose case you have heard during other hearings. The main 
difference between the casual laborer and the tenant farmer is that the casual 
worker drifts by himself from place to place and may shift over the whole 
of the rout lucid, while the tenant farmer drifts from farm to farm and carries 
ills family with him by means of the covered wagon. 

A remit survey of the shifting farm population of the South has been made 
by the Federal agricultural census, whose returns show that over 50 per cent of 
the Southern tenants had lived on their farms for less than a year from which 
they reported. In view of this situation l submit that tin* relation of the so- 
called tenant to the landowner is analogous to that of the wageworker to the 
employer. 

Conversely, the landlord has become the farmer by virtue of this new con- 
tractual relation, which is less than 50 years in origin. Tills is in marked 
contrast to the condition in some parts of America where the tenant is still 
the farmer and the landlord has a relation somewhat similar to that of the 
bondholder or the owner of stock In a corporation inasmuch as he has so super- 
vision over the hind and only draws an interest from it. But It should be 
noted that the same forces appear to be at work In those more prosperous 
sections that if uncurbed will tend to bring about the same evolution we are 
now studying in the Southwest. 

Before attempting to name the actors and to define the issues that constitute 
the southwestern land struggle it might be well to call attention to the land 
question as it may affect the value of wages. The primary Interest of the hired 
worker is the purchasing jiower of his wages, and any factor that weakens or 
strengthens this power is a vital concern to him. In late years the American 
people have been profoundly moved by the decreased purchasing power of their 
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wages. Iff a search for the causes of this declining power the concentrating 
ownership of land can not be overlooked. The effect of such concentration, 
the effect of absentee landlordism and simulative holding which, when com- 
bined with the pressure of population, undoubtedly do make for increasingly high 
valuations of land. To this may be added competition by the landless for the 
rented land. Such valuations when above normal put uu overhead charge upon 
the cost of producing and distributing the product by adding unnecessarily to 
the capitalization involved. Thus every unnatural increase in land values brings 
about indirectly a decrease In the purchasing power of wages. 

How to deal with the American problem of uucmplo.vmcnl has occupied the 
attention of many minds and provoked much writing of a theoretical nature. 
Among the proposed solutions of unemployment and measures for the relief 
of congested masses of wage workers in great population centers and for the 
distribution of the newly arrived Immigrant population has been the coloniza- 
tion of immigrants and the inauguration of home-ownership projects for those 
afflicted with the “ huck-to-the-lund ” fever. Those advocating the moving of 
surplus labor into the country districts still point to large areas of land in 
America untouched by the plow. It Is therefore of vital interest to know 
whether such relief may in* brought to the Industrial centers by an increase of 
rural population, and it is pertinent to ask. Can the surplus labor of the cities 
be cared for by the rural population? If so, wlmt proportion of it should go 
upon the land as home-owning farmers, what as tenants, and what as wage- 
workers? 

If the farming population, through unprepn redness for the distribution and 
sales or for the financing of lids increased agricultural production, is unready 
to receive the city’s surplus and the arriving immigrant, would not the effect 
of such an increase to the rural population he the same as an irritation of an 
unhealed wound? 

In early years large land grants of a doubtful nature were made to pro- 
moters of colonization schemes. This refers to Texas. Later the legislatures 
attempted to limit the tendency toward land grubbing and to aid home building; 
but such efforts were unavailing to stem the steady movement toward the con- 
cent ration of the ownership of land. 

Forty years ago practically all of Texas farmers owned their land. To-day 
over half rent the land, and the trend toward concentration appears to be 
steady. In 8*J counties of the State the percentage will run from 58 to 70 per 
cent m concentrated ownership. 

In Oklahoma large blocks of land originally owned by Indians have been 
wrested from them by while men following the removal of restrictions. Yet 
tl e State also was generous to home seekers ami to-day aids persons wishing 
to become home owners. Notwithstanding that, a larger percentage of tenancy 
exists in Oklahoma than in Texas, and the tendency toward concentration of 
land ownership proceeds unchecked. 

To-day we have in this area a big change taking place that is akin to a 
struggle for the land. The active participants in this struggle are tenants and 
the landlords, small landowners, and large landowners, who have their own 
struggles ns against each other, money lenders, hanks, and merchants. Those di- 
rectly or indirectly affected by this struggle constitute practically all of the 
population of the small towns in the area. 

Aside from landlords who live in the country, the concentration of ownership 
is aided by farmers vs ho moved to town, by town creditors, land speculators, 
Indian-lease speculators, etc., and a whole host of others. 

The native white tenants arc found throughout nil of the southwestern area. 
The negro tenant is found mainly in east Texas, in the bottoms of the Ked 
River, the Brazos and the Trinity Rivers, or what is known as the old planta- 
tion of the South, which starts and runs in a southwesterly direction from 
Texarkana. The Mexicans begin with the Rio (Jrande and form a large part of 
the lalmr supply throughout southern Texas. Foreign whites in small numliers 
have eome into the Southwest in the last few years. 

In the 40-year period under investigation the rise of an absentee landlord 
class has been rapid because of the one-crop system prevailing in the South, which 
makes it difficult for tenants to rise out of their class Into the ranks of home 
owners; the excessive valuation of lands, which makes it very difficult for ten- 
ants to become home owners; indirect use of force by large property ladders lo 
force small property holders to sell their holdings; seasonal depression of crop 
prices, which, in times of distress, force the small owners to sell ; downward 
trend of home-ow uing farmers, which Is accelerating the growth of tenancy and 
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itself results in Inferior living conditions, in a greatly handicapped Jural edu- 
cational environment, and into development of caste feeling among those left in 
the depleted country districts. 

More or less friction l>ctween landlord and tenant occurs in this area because 
of (1) oral contracts; (2) differences of opinion in the matter of regulating 
(Topping systems; (.*1) the movement of the last few years on the part of land- 
lords to raise the rent ubo\e the customary one-third and one-fourth; increased 
capital represented in the sod; competition for desirable farms among the 
tenants is a contributory cause. Friction also arises with regard (4) to im- 
provements to he made by landlords on farms and other causes the details of 
which will undoubtedly be explained by the witnesses who appear. 

Oppressive tactics of landlords also figure in the causes of friction. These 
tactics manifest themselves in unwarranted evictions; in the use of force to 
intimidate renters; in requiring renters to overcrop the land to cotton; in efforts 
to control elections where land taxes and other matters of policy are involved; 
and discriminations against tenants because of political or personal reasons. 

This transformation of southwestern life has been accompanied by notable 
reactions, and these hearings should develop to some extent the effect upon the 
town ami country. In tins connection the rise of a class-conscious movement 
among the tenant farmers should he carefully examined. 

Any attempts at a solution of the problem reckon with certain complicating 
factors, among which are the inferiority of the tenant class itself, which is iso- 
lated, ill-nourished, poorly Instructed, badly housed, and is rapidly assuming 
the attitude of a dependent class; interracial competition, which is inlensilied 
by the competition within the tenant class itself; slutting of rural population; 
handicaps of the colonization of immigrants, such as land speculation and the 
law's preventing homeless persons from readily becoming home owners; corpo- 
ration farming and corporal ion control of communities, and usury. This last is 
a very Important handicap to any solution of the problem, latter on we may 
have occasion to have recourse to maps of Oklahoma and Texas, where the com- 
missioners will hn\e an opportunity to see the area wherein land concentration, 
or rut her tenancy, have grown the most rapidly. 

Chairman W.visji. Umv were they prepared? 

Mr. Hot. man. From the last Federal census, from the statistical and map- 
ping division of the commission. 1 will show that to you in a minute. 

By the maps which are hen* displayed you will sec that the problem in this 
great southwestern area Is dominantly a white man’s problem. And where the 
percentage of tenancy is highest wc find it is more conclusively a white man’s 
problem. The negro still remains, in major part, whore he was originally, be- 
fore the Civil War. The Mexican lias not yet attained sufficient Importance as 
a tenant farmer for him to lie a moditVmg factor. 

1 have further assumed that the purpose of these hearings is to aid in the 
establishment of a const ruct i\c land policy. The viewpoint therefore should 
be social rather than individualistic. Not private valuations but social valu- 
ations; not pri\ate profit hut general happiness must determine the point of 
view. Among the subjects that will come up for consideration in a constructive 
way are the improvement of the rural school system, cooperative marketing and 
buying for farmers, cooperative finance, State aid to home builders, the labor 
null tenant exchange for tin* clearing of agricultural labor, constructive* taxation 
programs, and citizenship organization. 

The evidence so far examined by your investigator points to the necessity 
of creation of land commissions or courts that will have powers of gathering 
and determining facts in all matters relating to landlord and tenant con- 
tractual relations, and in the promulgating of rules with regard to the disburse- 
ment of moneys appropriated by land-purchasing acts of the future. 

Such a commission could well be national in character, ami part of its duties 
would be the distribution of that part of foreign immigration that should go to 
the country districts rather than remain in the city. In fact, such a commis- 
sion, having in its hands evidence as to the condition of employment in in- 
dustries, would he the best instrument to deal with the arriving immigrant. 
Working In cooj>eraUon with the State commission or State branches of the 
general commission it could do much toward settling this present aente problem. 

Such a commission should have all the powers of an economic court. In 
its relation to land problems, if national, it would be similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In its relation to State problems it would be similar 
to, say, the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

Now, with your permission, I will show' this map. 
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This is a map that was made of the 82 counties in Texas where the percentage 
of tenancy is at the highest. The effort . therefore, was to find out where the 
negro was located in order to see whether tenancy is a white man’s problem or 
not. We find the orange section here shows where the negro tenant runs 40 
per cent and over. The blue shows where tin* negro runs from 2f> up to 45) jkt 
cent, and shows where the while man is located tli rough lids area. And, for 
your information, gentlemen, this area through here is known as the “cut-over 
timber lands” of east Texas. This area through here l indicating J the cross 
timber; and this body right through here represents the great “black laud” 
area of this State running possibly down to hero, making an area of two-thirds 
of the size of t lie State of New York; and it is in this area here where rent 
concentration or rather tenancy has grown faster. We find by this map that 
there are 147, 000 tenant families in tins section in all: and of these 111,000 are 
white and 35,000 are negroes. 

This map which 1 now show' you was made slmplj to show whore cotton is 
grown, because the tenancy problem in this southwestern eonntry lias heeome 
almost entirely identified with the problem of cotton, and in per rent the high- 
est per cent goes toward the darkest shading. Perhaps that contrast is not as 
good as it should bo, but we find there are hit counties where there are under 
10, (KM) hales produced, 35 counties where from 10.000 to 20, (KM) hales are pro- 
duced, 34 counties where from 20,000 to 30.000 lmles are produced. There are 
20 counties where 30.000 to 60,(MK) hales were produced, and 13 counties pro- 
ducing over 00, <MH) bales and running up as high as over 120,000 bales, 1 believe 
that is Ellis County. Now, w herever you find the highest product urn of cotton, 
you find, as u rule, the highest proportion of tenancy in this area. 

The same thing is true for Oklahoma We ha\e laken only Ihe counties 
in Oklahoma, as we did in Texas, where tenancy runs over 50 per cenl, and 
we have mapped them by color. You will find there that there are, I believe, 
47 counties llmt are maroon, showing where the whites are very few. The 
blues show' that the negroes are concentrated only around the vicinity of 
Muskogee, which means in the Creek Nation and in McCurtin County, mid the 
negroes only constitute about 8,300 families in this area | indicating | while 
the white families run 7,025. Ami if t his were compared with the cotton map 
which we have here you would find that it follows almost identically the 
progress of the cotton' industry, the only difference being that cotton moves 
just a Irille faster than tenancy lias moved in this area. 

■ Here is a map which show’s where the foreign-horn population of Oklahoma 
! s located. You will see it is practically inconsiderable, only 3,348, and so you 
see up there it goes from light to dark, showing whore there is a high per- 
centage of foreign-born population; therefore in tills Stale they are located 
almost entirely out of the tenant area. 

Chairman W visit. Did jour investigation show that there inis been any 
effort on the part of organizations to locale immigrants, fresh immigrants, or 
does that only contain statistics as to people that were not horn in the United 
States? 

Mr. Holman. This is only the statiMhs of people not horn in the United 
States at the present time. Of course in south Texas and down in Payette 
County there are thousands of people who are really members of or belong 
to the immigrant class; that is, they have all the feeling of foreign-horn 
people, though they are native-horn people*, because they have not yet become 
assimilated and many of them even do not speak English as well as they 
might. 

This map simply shows the proportion of farms owned in Oklahoma, 35, (KM) 
there in all. You see it is almost entirely reversed. But that is a map for 
the whole State, while this former map was only made showing the families 
represented in a general way of over ot) (H*r cent, which is for the State as a 
whole, and you see the tenant area running over here; while on the other hand 
in this section the ranch-land and the school-land lessees and these new people 
coming in from the Central Stub's going toward a different kind of crop, such 
as grain, they are located in this section. This is the great grain area where 
the wheat harvest, the wheat crop last year in the State of Oklahoma pioneered 
the question of a State employment agency for farm casual laborers. 

If you would remember that first map I showed, there is the cotton map of 
Texas for the year 1913. At first we were a little bit interested to see the 
tenancy that had made Its way out from the black land— tills group up here— 
and it was necessary to map the cotton urea to find out if there was not some 
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close relation between that progress, and that proved to be the case. Of course, 
that Is newer country out there, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Which is the newer country? 

Mr. Holman. This northwestern country from here [indicating]. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that confined to what you call the black land where 
tenancy was common? 

Mr. Holman. No, sir; that is the western cross timber. The black lands 
are through this area, and run probably four counties wide. Mr. Ferguson, is 
that not the area of the black land? That simply shows the location of the 
negroes and other nonwhites, the total population of Texas so far as they are 
concerned. That is the total farm population, you will see. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what do they consist; of what does that consist in per- 
centages, would you say? 

Mr. Holman. The blanks, that is, the white, show under 1 per cent; that is, 
131 counties. The orange, that Is probably Mexican, show from 1 to 10 per cent ; 
that is 45 counties; the green running through here, through the black-land 
belt counties, are from 10 to 25 per cent. They constitute 16,000 acres in 26 
counties. The blue here, that filling in places like that, Jackson, Red ltlver, and 
those types of counties, they run 21 counties, or a total of 15,735. The balance 
of the counties In black are where the negroes are 40 per cent and over. That 
is a total of 32,600 of the foreign population there, or 70,000 on the farms. 
United States figures average 09, 000. We put them on the automatic machine 
and they did not figure up according to the way they had been in the census 
figures. 

Now', If you will notice this urea right through here, you will find that that 
corresponds with what is known in the Federal census report as the plantation 
area. You will also find that these negroes have been In this section ever since 
before the war. They have not moved out very much. And you will also find 
In this section what is known as t ho Fust Texas sandy lands, the country where 
It is to-day pointed out as a country where any poor man can own a farm; 
yet we find In tlfis same section a very high degree of tenancy. The causes 
of that may he determined. This is a map of the farms owned in Texas. That 
map falls in Its apparent significance. The Federal census classifies ranches 
and everything else as farms. We can only take the census figures and map 
it out lu accordance with their figures. All of this country through here is 
arid count r> ; it is pasture land to a great extent, and it is held in large 
blocks. The result is that this falls as a classification as far as the popu- 
lation and proportion of tenant farmers in Texas is concerned. 

The actual figures on landlord and tenant in this State should take the 
most of the farming area that has been developed and figure out from that 
point of vlew r , not from the point of \ie\v of pasture purpose's. Rut these in 
the blue or the purple show the area of tenancy again. And you see the maps 
work together. This long strip through here is what is known as the black 
land. 

I believe that is about all of the maps that will be of interest at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

TESTIMONY OF Q0V. JAMES E. FERGUSON. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask you, please, to state, for the purpose of this 
record, what your history lms been prior to the time of assuming the office of 
governor of the State of Texas; your business experience, I might say? 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, I am a native-born Texan. My early training was on 
the farm. About up to the time I was 18 years of age my experience was on 
the farm, you might say. After that time I was a railroad man for about seven 
or eight years. After that time, and for about seven years, I, as they say in 
Texas, threatened to practice law — for about seven or eight years. After that 
time for about eight or nine years I was engaged in the country banking busi- 
ness. Thut brings It up probably to the present date, or to at least the advent 
of my personality into public life. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you held any other public office In the State of Texas 
prior to your election as governor? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to your — and you assumed this office on w T hat date? 

Gov. Ferguson. The 19th day of January, 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a few specific points suggested here by Mr. Holman 
that I will direct your attention to, and then, of course, you may make any 
statement that you think will throw any light upon the subject as outlined here. 
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First, I would like you to give us a short sketch of what might be termed the 
development of tenancy in Texas, land tenancy, the tyj»e of tenants as they 
come In during the past 44 years, and who they are, their origin, etc. 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. Well, I may preface that statement by these general 
facts that are well known: 

Texas in 1830 had a population of 52.000. By calculation it developed that 
we lmd then approximately 3,200 acres per cuplta to the population of the 
State of tillable land, or land that could be susceptible to cultivation. 

Coining on down, jumping on down to your statement, we will say, the de- 
velopment of tenancy which took place soon after the reconstruction era of the 
South, I think the imputation in Texas (probably I ha\e the memorandum) in 
3870 was 810.000. reducing the per capita land area in Texas to 205 acres. 
The next 30-year ]»eriod, up to 1880, we tind the population a million and a 
half and the per capita area reduced to 105 acre**. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, what was the development of urban 
population? That was during the period when a very fast and \nst growth 
wax being made in the cities. 

Gov. Ferguson. Not through the period 1 am speaking of. Now. most of the 
population was in the country, and it is only within the last 20 years, you might 
say, that city population is beginning to lie of moment in Texas. 

In 18(H) our population had Increased to two and one-<piarter millions, reduc- 
ing the per capita acreage to 75 acres. In 1000 our population had increased 
to 3,000,000, reducing the per capita acreage to 55 aeres. 

Chairman Walsh. Do we still have in mind the tillable land, Governor? 

Go\. Ferguson. Yes, sir; that is the tillable land. Not the Improved land, 
but the land that is susceptible of cultivation. 

In 1010 our population was nearly 4.000.000 and down to 12 acres per caplin, 
and, estimated under Ihe same basis of increase, taking our population al an 
estimated amount of four and one-half millions now, wo would have 37 acres 
per capita of tillable land in Texas. 

I make that preliminary statement, and it has at least an Indirect bearing 
Upon the cause and deudopment of tenantry in this eountry. 

Getting back to your original proposition, the tenant system started In Texas 
in about 1870, which was at the end of the reconstruction period in the South, 
and the people then began to turn attention to the real development' of the 
State. In that day and time — I am speaking now largely from my own early 
knowledge, because I am an old settler in Texas; 1 lia\e been here 44 years — 
about that time. Tn that day and time Ihe condition of the ten mi was not bad. 
I can remember up in the early — possibly 1SSHI — ■ the tenants had a great many 
privileges, 1 can remember especially, back in the early days, that one of the 
customs in my country — in central Texas, where I was raised — w r as that when 
a tenant wanted to rent a farm from a landlord, one of Hie conditions was — one 
of the questions- llow many cows are you going to furnish me to milk fns 1 
of charge?” And “llow much pasture are you going to furnish me?” And 
that condition continued, I might say, up until approximately 1890, when we 
began to have, as shown by the census record, we begun lo have the great 
increase in population, mid naturally the acreage per capita began to decrease, 
and those privileges were gradually eliminated; and as land began to become 
more valuable Ihe landlords began to exact mid eliminated a great many of 
the advantages that had been allowed the tenant. 

I would say that back in t lie early period, from 1880 to 1.890—1870 to 1880 - 
the houses of the t (‘limits as compared with the houses of the landlords were 
better then than they are now. 

The real problems of tenantry begun to develop when land became valuable 
in Texas. The real cause for the need of agitation or interference on the port 
of the Government to deal with the tenant question had its real inception In 
the increased value of the land. As long as land was worth trorn $25 to $39 
an acre, based on the earning power of money, the land could easily produce 
10 or 12 or 15 jier cent on its value on the share system, which was the system 
inaugurated by the people of the South. But just as soon as lnnd began to 
get valuable the land holdings began to decrease tier capita. The natural de- 
sire of a man was to get as much revenue out of the property as possible, mid 
he b<*gan to exercise his rights and to consider the question of an increased 
revenue from his land. 

The question of the third and fourth system, as wo understand it in the 
South — after the reconstruction It became so thoroughly ingrafted on the 
population of the South, and the people had so long recognized its equitable 
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proportion as the real equitable division between landlord and land tenant, 
or I should say between the landowner and land tenant, that long before any 
man thought of asking an increase in ids land he recognized that question had 
to be approached with much trepidation. But as the land began to get higher, 
the people, from this desire, based on the earning power of money, began to 
advance the argument — and right here I might say as an incident to this in- 
crease in rent comes in t lie question of absentee landlordism. 

It Is my opinion, and I only give it as my opinion, but based on the observa- 
tion of a lifetime in Texas, that if it were not for absentee landlordism in Texas 
we would not have any dscussion or agitation of the question of rent. As a 
practical proposition the absentee landlordism works out this way: You take a 
man who has 350 acres of hue black land in Texas in the cotton district, us 
delineated on the map here; that the landlord can live on that 830 acres and 
absolutely live like a lord and have all the comforts mid conveniences that the 
ordinary man wants who is willing to li\e economically and frugally. But 
by and by that man takes a notion that lie must move to town, and he goes 
to town, and he gets acquainted with a railroad president, and he gets ac- 
quainted with a merchant who is worth ten times what he is worth, and, in 
other words, he gets into high society, and pretty soon that 330 acres of land 
won’t support him; he can not keep puce with tin* people he tries to run with 
In town; the old division of the rent of one-third of I lie grain and on(*-fourlli 
of tiie cotton does not meet his demands; and consequently in his dilemma lie 
begins to do the best he can and goes back and raises t he rent on tin* pom- 
fellow in the country; and in that way, when he goes to raise the rent, the 
tenant will say, “ I want you to build me a bettor house if I am going 1o pay 
more rent ”; and In* sn>s, “ 1 can’t afford it. My family expenses are such in 
town that 1 can’t stand it, and therefore you will have to do with the old 
house you have now.” And it is such attempts on the part of people who would 
make good farmers to make city people that has had as much to do ns any 
other one cause to produce the rise in rent in Texas. 

An estate in the country which heretofore would support a man in nfllnonco 
in tin* country will not, of course, support him in the city, and he tries to make 
ends meet when t hey will not meet, and that is one of the great reasons for 
the discussion of the land question in Texas. 

I noticed in my campaign, if you will pardon the personal allusion, a thing 
that corroborates the statements 1 am making about absentee landlordism. 
The landowner who lives in the country and who is identified with the trials 
and tribulations a man lias to make to live in the country — that man found 
no objection to the general proposition of the increase in rent — or 1 mean the 
proposition to restrict any increase in rent — and the man who really )i\os in 
the country and who has always made his estate by working under conditions 
which we have had in Texas for 30 years realizes that society and the Govern- 
ment must deal with the question of the equitable adjustment of rent. He 
realizes that no hairbreadth distinctions or hnespun theories about the Con- 
stitution can lie urged to meet the humane side of the question. He realizes, us 
u practical proposition, that if he claims the liglil to come in and take too 
much of the production of tint soil by the tenant, by his own contract powers, 
that sooner or later, as the government rests on the consent of the governed, 
that that right may he taken away from him and that after all his contract 
rights arc no stronger or more stable than the honor and integrity of the people 
w'ho support his Government and really give sacredness to his contracts. 

Now, one other matter: I do not know whether you called attention to tills 
or not, but we have in Texas under the census of 1SHM> 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Have you the same outline the commission 
has furnished through Mr. Ilolman — the memorandum of subjects? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; I mn following that. I may refer to it in a disjointed 
way as I have not had time to prepare a statement. 

Chuirnmn Walbii. Just so you have the subjects before you. 

Gov. Ferguson. The census of 1SMX) showed we had 219, (XX) tenants in Texas 
and the census of 1890 showed w-e had 190,000, or an increase of 29,000 or about 
3, (XX) a year. By the same proportion of advance or increase, and I think 
it 1ms even Increased in a greater proportion, we will have in Texas now- about 
245, (XX) tenants, and I believe it is disclosed even by the map — I have not 
looked at it but I am glad to see the map corroborates the statement — that four- 
fifths of that number live in tin* black lands of the State, approximately that 
much in the black-land or cotton-growing area of Texas, which is approximately 
10, 000, (XX) acres of land. I might say that of the 165,000,000 acres in Texas 
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suitable for cultivation, there is now only about 80,000,000 acres of land that 
are really Improved and being cultivated. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the first figures you pave — how much was sus- 
ceptible of cultivation? 

Gov. Ferguson. The best information available shows approximately Ido or 
170 million acres of land susceptible of cultivation, probably not over one-lift h 
of that being in cultivation or improved land. Now, in this 10,000,000 acres of 
land, in which reside four-fifths of the iiopulntioii 

Chairman Walsh. At that point, lane jou any information or any theory 
as to why there is not a higher development in the iwaential tillable land- - 
usable land? 

Gov. Ferguson. It is because we are a new country. That is reflected iti the 
population and its growth from, in 1S70, 550,000 people to -1.500,000 people: and 
just as soon as we are as old as probably Kansas, your State, in development, 
wo will have n greater proportion of tillable area in cultivation. 

Now, four-fifths of the it mints of Texas, as ret looted by iho maps, approxi- 
mately live in the black lands which 1 estimate at about 10,000,000 acres of 
land. I further estimate that !?,500,000 of this 1o.0iio.000 is worked by people 
wlm own the hind, and 0,500.000 acres is worked bv 200,000 tenants about 
HO acres to the tenant. The Federal census further gives this information 
which is worthy of comment in this connection: On the basis of 1010 - 

Chairman Wxi.sii tint* rnipting). You say that is HO acres to a family? 

Gov. Ferguson. That is approximate. 

Chairman W visit. Now, do you think, Governor, from your experience, that 
that could be reduced any. or is it being done as intensively now as it could be? 

Gov. Ferguson. No; it is not, in inv opinion. Whilst we are a great farming 
country and we have some of the smartest people in the world now tilling the 
soil, 1 believe we have just now begun to study the question and to learn some 
tiling about intensive farming in Texas. Ami I believe that under scientific 
methods wo will increase our production 50 per cent after a few more ,\ears 
of cultivation and study along the lines that the Government seems now in a 
humor to assist. 

The Federal census showed in 1010 that out of 210,575 tenant farmers, 17,500, 
or less than 10 per cent, paid a cash rent. From my own personal observation, 
and from the absence of any belter authority, I estimate that 00 per cent of 
the total number of tenant farmers of Texas do not pay a rent in excess of a 
third of the grain ami a fourth of Ihe cotton. The remaining HO per cent, or, 
In round numbers, 05, (KM) tenants, pay more than a third and a fourth. I said 
a while ago that the increase in rent is of comparatively recent occurrence. 
I was born and raised in Texas, and I do not recall in my own personal 
perience, though I have lived a great deal on the farm, and always in the 
country, of ever having heard of a man (barging rent to exceed one-fourth 
of the cotton and one-third of the giain prior to 1000, as an actual occurrence. 
1 possibly may have heard it discussed, but I never knew personally - - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; please describe in detail, Governor — 
and I assume, of course, you are very familiar with il — but please describe in 
detail for the record that system of a third and a fourth shares in tenant 
farming. 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; I am glad you mentioned that The third and fourth 
system, known in Texas and understood by Texans, is this: Thai tin* lenant, 
usually in a verbal contract— only in ran* cases is any other kind of contract 
entered Into — agrees to rent a given number of acres of land on condition that 
the tenant will pay the landlord one-third portion of the grain raised on the 
premises, such as corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, and other grain crops, of which 
probably not so much is cultivated in Texas, and upon the condition that lie 
pay one-fourth of all the cotton raised. The settlements under those contracts 
are made in various ways, but that that is commonly practiced of late years 
is to divide the proceeds of crops. The tenant makes t lie crop, sells the crop, 
and has the purchaser of the crop make Him a written statement signed by 
him, or by some of his agents, stating bow much he has purchased of the 
tenant and the price paid; and with that statement the tenant goes to the 
landlord and makes a settlement, and he says, “Here is my evidence of what 
I have received from my crops, and under the proportion of one-third of the 
grain, one-third of this amount I owe you.” That is usually paid by a eh<*ek 
on a local bank, and the same rule Is followed almost universally. Now, in ref- 
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erence to cotton- -In the early days they had a system of dividing the crop 
itself. If n man had 4 bales of cotton the landlord got one; and when he 
went to gather the corn out of the field — and that is the system now, where 
the crop is not sold — he would divide by the wagonload of corn, and in many 
Instances they even divided the rows in the field ; but of late years the com- 
mon practice Is to divide the proceeds of the sale. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe, while you are right there, Governor, what 
the tenant furnishes tinder such contracts and what the landlord furnishes In 
the way of improvements, implements, or anything of that kind. 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; under the third and fourth system the landlord fur- 
nishes the land, furnishes the premises on which the tenant resides, and that 
Is about all he does furnish. The landlord furnishes the teams, tools, seed, and 
supplies 

Chairman Walsh. You mean, Governor, do you not, the tenant furnishes the 
team and tools 

Gov. Ferguson (interrupting). Yes; the tenant furnishes the team, tools, 
and fivd, and agrees to keep the fences in repair in certain areas where it is 
applicable; he agrees to work the land In a good farmer-like manner and not to 
let any Johnson grass or cockleburs, or any growth that is a menace to the fer- 
tility of the soil, get hold — keep it from going to seed. We have also in this 
country a system known as the “half system,” referred to by Mr. Holman, 
which Is more prevalent in the districts cultivated by the negroes — the negro 
population of the State. Under that system the landlord furnishes the land, 
the premises on which the tenant resides, furnishes the teams, the tools, and 
the seed. Under that system the tenant receives only half of what he produces, 
and the landlord, of course, receives the other half. The half system is not 
practiced to any great extent only in the river bottoms, and largely where the 
negro population predominates, although you very frequently find tenants farm- 
ing on halves in the black lands of Texas; hut that is not a general custom. 

Chairman Walsh. Might we ask you, Governor, to please describe any bonus 
systems you are aware of, while on that subject? 

Gov. Ferguson. 1 was only describing the third and fourth system. The 
bonus system Is the new issue in Texas. With the increase of the value of land 
about which I was Just speaking a while ago came the bonus system. Under 
the old rule, whore 'the land was worth only twenty-five or thirty dollars an 
acre, of course, getting a third of the grain or a fourth of the cotton, under the 
average products it y of the soil, it was easy for the landlord to get his rent or 
return on his Investment; but as soon as land went up to a hundred dollars 
an acre, where the landlord began to reason with his tenant like this: “Now, 
money is worth 8 per cent. My land is w r orth a hundred dollars per acre. 
Therefore I ought to get $8 an acre return upon my land, and a fourth of the 
cotton will not produce $8 an acre, therefore I am going to ask you to pay an 
additional rent, which will make a total of $8 an acre, and therefore, in order 
to bring that about,” he says, “ they have estimated what would be the value 
of a fourth of the cotton,” and we will say that that was found in a given year, 
at the prevailing price, to he $5 an acre. The landlord says, “I am entitled to 
get $8 an acre, therefore I am going to ask you, Mr. Tenant, to pay me .$3 
an acre additional.” And that is what we call the bonus in Texas. The bonus 
is the additional cash yent or additional amount of rent, I had better say, 
paid to the landlord in addition to the third and fourth system demanded by the 
landlord. 

At first blush it would seem that the landlord had a good case, that his 
argument was to an extent well founded, but ns against that the tenant says, 
“ Yes; that is true that your land has gone up and it is worth a hundred dollars 
an acre, hut you dhl not produce the increased value of the land altogether by 
your own action. It is by virtue of the fact that my wife and family are willing 
to go into the field and work your land and produce those crops and demon- 
strate the fertility of the soil, and that this country will support an agricultural 
population; and by reason of all these intluenees, in which I have had a part, 
your land lias become valuable, and therefore you have no right to take from 
me a rent which would l>e an oppression and a burden to me — that you would 
have no right to take such an amount of rent as would distinctly Impair my 
ability to raise my children In comfort and have some conveniences and the 
same privileges, at least, of education which you, the landlord, give to your 
children.” And furthermore the tenant says, “ You ought not to charge an 
increased rent ; that, notwithstanding your land has Increased In value, Its 
productive powers have not increased proportionately ; that the land now does 
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not make any more cotton, does not make any more corn, than possibly it did 
80 years ago, when your land was not worth one-third of what it is now." 

And those are the two contending arguments around which springs up the 
discussion of what Is known as the bonus system in Texas. 

In a great many instances instead of charging any proportion of the crop — 
and tliis is a custom largely oiierated by the absentee landlord, who ll\es in the 
city and goes In high society— the landlord says, •• 1 haven’t any time to bother 
with the quest ion of the settlement of rent. Therefore 1 want a cash rent, and 
I want that rent to he sutlieient to pay me an earning power oil my money. 
Therefore I want $0 or $7 or $8 an acre rent money.” 

The Federal census shows that in 11)10 even that feature hud grown to the 
proportion that 1.700,000 farmers, white tenants, in Texas were paying the cash 
rent. And that is a distinct hardship to require the tenant to pay cash rent, 
because we have not reduced in Texas to a science 1 tin* certainty ot making 
a crop. We have seasons that come and go in Texas, and consequently some 
years we make good crops and some >ears we make* laid crops. Under the 
cash-rent system the tenant would have to pay his rash rent e\en If it took all 
his part of the crop; and that would even deprive him probably of enough to 
live on. To illustrate, I can tell >ou of a case of an actual occurrence In my 
county — Hell (’minty — 111 which is situated tin* town of Temple, the bed town 
in Texas— I want that to be read in the record- -an absentee landlord who 
owned 1,480 acres of as tine waxy black land as could be found In Texas, and 
wlio was renting his land for *8 an acre cash rent, and 1 was speaking about 
an actual up-to-date occurrence— -this jear the land had been worked well by 
the tenant pacing $8 an acre, and upon that place of 1.480 acres there were 
some 2o or 80 families In August, as had been tlieir custom for .scars, they 
went into the town of Rogers and said to the merchant, “We are now begin- 
ning to pick cotton, and we have come in to get cotton sacks, which we buy 
every year to pick this cotton, and we want also a little additional increase ' 
an additional food supply In the nature of bacon of probably not very high 
grade, or a quantity of Hour which is probably not a very high grade---* 4 and 
we want to begin to gather the crop with which we want to pay you our store 
account, which we have contract! d during tin 1 .scar.” 'Hie merchant said, “Oh, 
no. Conditions have changed Tin* ssar has come on, and cotton is worth only 
0 cents a pound, and your land, while you have worked it well, will not exceed 
a third of a bale to the acre, and jou are paying $8 an acre money rent, and 
therefore a bale of cotton worth *80 a halo. or 0 cents a pound, it would take 
almost all the cotton, the entire crop, to pay the landlord: and therefore you 
would have no ability, however good sour intention might be, to pay us. Ami 
therefore we would rather take our loss nosv than to advance you broad and 
meat with which to continue work.” 

There was a peculiar condition which will arise every time we have the money 
Shyloek in this country who wants a cash rent. There was a group of 80 fami- 
lies who have worked* hard: their children had gone to the field and helped 
make a crop; and they had the land in tine shape, and had made flu* crop ready 
for harvest. Vet sve witness the anomalous condition, the spectacular condition 
we might say, of families who had done that, who had lived frugally we might 
guy — frugally does not express the term— they had lived in a niggardly way, 
just as little as they could get Ihrough with to work the land, and yet at the 
time when it would come time to harvest the crop they were deprived of the 
right to eat meat and bread because of high rent. 

To show you how everybody was intoiestcd in this question, as soon as it whs 
know’ll that, this landlord was insisting upon tin 1 cash rent ot $8 an acre the 
whole neighborhood began to discuss it. The doctor who had practiced for the 
tenant during hours of sickness began to see that he was interested, tor the first 
time, in this land question; and that what hud seined to him heretofore none of 
his tight, after all, there was an economic condition In the production of the 
laud, or he would have to go out of business. The merchant had already come 
to see how it would affect him, and the blacksmith who did work for the tenant 
began to see things the same way. So a mass meeting was held. No attempt 
or no expression of violence w’as made, as better counsel prevailed. The tenants 
of Texas are yet the most patriotic people that we have. They constitute, i>er- 
haps, and are as well informed as the average man in this country on public 
questions; through the medium of the rural system of mails they an 1 Informing 
themselves. So better counsel prevailed, and they said to the landlord 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask you whether there had been what you might 
call sporadic talk of violence before the people got together? 
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Gov. Ferguson. Well, no, sir; there had not. That is one of the points I 
want to emphasize — that notwithstanding the fact that here were 30 families 
who had been denied the right to eat bread ami meat there was no expression 
or talk of violence. And after the meeting they said : “ Well, we want to respect 
the right of property, and we owe a higher duty to our family— that is, to at 
least feed our families— and if we can’t get the right, if we are denied the right 
to eat bread and meat, we believe we have a right to go elsewhere.” So they 
said to the landlord : “ Here Is your land ; we give it back to you, with the crop 
which we have made; you take it as you please.” Made him a present of if. 
Then the doctor, the merchant, the blacksmith, and everybody that had done 
business begun to see then Thai it was their quest Ion and was their tight; that 
it was for them to take an interest in this land question. And there is one of 
the great questions, one of the reasons why this land question is a question that 
must involve the attenlion of everybody. 

Chairman Walsit. You say this landlord owned 14,000 acres? 

Gov. Ferguson. One thousand four hundred and thirty. 

Chairman Walsh. One thousand four hundred and thirty acres of land? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In Hell County? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is this landlord? 

Gov. Ferguson. The Seely interests, l understand, of Galveston. 

Chairman Wvl.hu. Is It in corporate-form ownership or individual? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir; i( is private ownership. 

Chairman Walsh. Owned by individuals? 

Oov. Ferguson. Yes, sir. And when that condition was pui up 1o them thev 
began to see lhat the absentee landlords did noi know the question as being 
developed on their own territory; they have never lived on the land; never 
saw it. So I hey met the situation and realized, and said: “Yes; alter this 
method Is explained to us we acknowledge that the tenant lias some rights as 
well as we have.” And the very day that that was done and the very hour 
that, that was done every fanner went in and was able to continue to support 
Ihe family, and everything went along satisfactorily. 1 only mention that 

Chairman Wvi.su. 1 just want to ask you, just following that out, were 
credits restored to normality? 

Gov. Ferguson. Iminediatel ( v the merchants, who had heretofore refused to 
let the men have bread and meal, invited (‘very one of them to come in and take 
tiio side of bacon or the sack of Hour. Hut I only mention that as showing one 
of the evils of the cash system of rent, the inequitable side of a tenant in a 
country that has seasons which may he good this year and bud next. 

You have outlined here tin* ctYeels of the European war upon the Texas 
cotton situation ami upon fanning interests. The European war was n 4 - 
sponslble for one of the conditions, which is typical of Texas, I have just 
related. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The European war, with all 
ils horrors, has at least had this good effect upon the cotton resources of the 
South; that is, that they must feed themselves and live at home. The tenant 
wiio cultivates largely the farms of this country can’t do that by himself. He 
must have the cooperation of the landlords of the country. And I am glad to 
see that the landlords of Ihe country are meeting tills question, and I believe 
that they are patriotic enough, that they are yet fair enough to meet this 
situation, and extend to the tenant such facility and aid as will enable him to 
live at borne and thereby l>o enabled to either hold his cotton until such time 
arises that he eon sell it at fair prices, or that he can sell it at a !<>w r price and 
not be inconvenienml like he is at present — that is, with his whole Income de- 
pending upon what he gels for cotton. 

The landlords realize that the very value of their land depends upon the price 
which farm products bring. 

And in addition to their patriotic interest in this, the matter of self-interest 
to maintain their standard of present land values that they are going to have 
to meet tills question, and enable the tenant to raise more hogs, to give him more 
land, to run one or two dairy cows, and to give him a little more land to plant 
in corn and other grain crops, food crops, that will sustain animal life. And to 
that extent the European war hns been a blesslug to the people of the South. 
I do not believe that another war in Europe will ever have the depressing 
effect upon the finances of this country as this one has had. We have had a 
good example, und this will demonstrate td us the absolute necessity of living 
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at home. We can do it. The South is peculiarly adapted to the raising of such 
crops as will support life without the aid of the purchases of other countries. 

This may not be exactly pertinent to this question now before you. hut I am 
going to throw this right into the record. You can get on the train at Dallas, 
Tex. — it is pertinent upon the question of tike diversity of farming we can 
practice in Texas — you can get on the train at Dallas, Tex., and you can ride 
to St. Louis, across over the It. k O. Railroad to Washington, and from there 
to New York. You can then take the New York Central hack h.v \vn> of Huf- 
faio to Chicago, down through Kansas, and over the Santa Fe and hack into 
Texas, to Dallas. Tex., and you can take with von a notebook and make a note 
of what the people raise, and every . r >0 miles of that Journo}, and you won't 
find any country hut that in Texas the same thing can be raised in an> par- 
ticular line. That may seem like a startling statement, hut investigation will 
demonstrate that that is true. In none of these countries after >ou leave St. 
Louis will they have the advantage ol the cotton crop that we have in the South. 

1 only mention that to show that we can meet the question of dlversitiea- 
tion; that of all the countries under the Min Texas ought to he the greatest 
diversified farming country in the world; and il the landowners will assist the 
tenants, who are willing to work their lands, develop intensified farming to a 
great degree, we can make it tlu* greatest count rv in the world. 

As to the resources ol the State*. I make this further comparison; The 
World’s Almanac, which is an autlioriiv in tin* Last, and an authority tlu* 
world over, will, I think, hear out this statement ; That the farmers and spick 
raisers of Texas produce and sell approximate!} jjtHo per capita in the bhick- 
Innd region when* the cotton is raised. 

Chairman AVai.su. Commissioner Lennon asks whether that is per annum? 

Gov. Ferguson. Per annum; ves ITodm<*s and sells per annum. In the 
Mack land-- that is. including all Texas the and region ol Texas. In tin* him Is- 
land area of Texas-- reallv the tanning aiea of Texas — I dare say llu* figures 
will show that it is eonsiderahlv over a hundred dollars per capita. When ,vi>u 
compare that with tlu* New England Slates, the tlgur»*s given by the World's 
Almanac do not disclose much other than that of dairying and sonic* things 
along that line. Hut the fact that tin* World's Almanac* does not disclose* wlmt 
it is shows that it is of no great amount or const*q lienee. And 1 remember 
several years ago when f was in Mhanv, V Y. discussing this very question 
with some hankers, that they ventured it as their opinion that to take Now 
York City and put it off in one* side* b> itself and not count that great popula- 
tion. that tin* farming and stock-raising interests of New England, tlu* New 
Kngland Stales, did not produce* and sell $10 per capita as against $S5 in Texas. 
That, of course, is stated tor tlu* purpose* of «-luivving tile* great natural re- 
sources of Texas. 

Commissioner Lennon. Governm* this $S."» would mean in a way llu* wage 
per capita; that is, it would be tlu* annua 1 earning per capita of 

(lov. FK.mii son. Yes; comparative!} ‘-peaking. >ou might call it that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, then, would not, so tar as the agricultural in- 
terests are concerned, that— -would not oiil of that have to come the* teams, tlu* 
maintenance of their teams, their feed, and seed for tlu* planting of the crop? 

Gov. Kerch’ son. That would in either instance; sure*. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Gov. Ferguson. Hut you can sec* if it tame out of the* $ 1 •"> as against tlu* $s.1 
how much advantage we would have*. 

Now, the question then comes, in line* with one of tlu* heads outlined hero, 
about what are the chances of tlu* tenant to secure a home in Texas. 

Chairman AVai.hh. Have there been many foreclosures of chattel mortgages 
growing out of t lie changed conditions on account of the war in Europe or 
lately on account of various reasons? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, 

Chairman Walsh. This year? 

Gov. Ferguson. Comparatively few. The 'people of the South, when we get 
Into trouble, It looks like they lay aside self-interest and get together, and tin* 
business interests of the Stale, including the wholesale people and the hankers 
of the State, have done more than their duty in this crisis that has con- 
fronted the South. They have extended their credit limit, it must he said to 
their credit, in order to protect the situation, and there has not been, ho far 
as my knowledge and observation goes, a desire to oppress anybody under 
these conditions. 
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Getting back to the question I started to answer about the ability of the 
tenants, as outlined in your heading here: “ What are the chances of a tenant 
lo secure a home in Texas?” When you consider the fact that we have ap- 
proximately only one-fifth of our land improved in Texas — that is, susceptible 
lo cultivation — and that we have at least 75,000,000 of acres of land that arc 
not susceptible to agricultural population, that it ought to be easy for the 
tenant to secure a home, l’robubly it is as easy In Texas as in any other 
country. Hut there are difficulties in the way that would have to be over- 
come and met by the business people of the South and financial interests look- 
ing to the encouragement and the acquiring of homes by the tenants of the 
country. The tenant, under present conditions, does not have much chance to 
lay aside a surplus. Consequently a new regime, a new policy, a new land 
policy has to be worked out in the South with a view to settling the people upon 
t heir own homes. One of the great needs at this particular time, especially 
at tlds time when the country Is suffering from financial depression as a result 
of the war — one of the great needs at this time is having a facility and an 
outlet for farm mortgages in Texas. That question will be a question of much 
importance to be discussed in Texas soon. The question is up for discussion 
now. 

Obairman W\nsir. Might you suggest, Governor, we seem to have omitted it 
in our outline here, in a general way, the method of lending money in vogue in 
Texas at the present time as compared with the past? 

Gov. FiuiursoN. There is no perceptible difference in the mode of lending 
money now from what there was HO years ago, only in the volume of money 
loaned. 'Thirty years ago, I venture tlds as an assertion; I have not looked 
up the record, but the records of any county disclose very few, if any, foreign 
money loans in Texas on farm land. I would say, though, that about the 
year 1800 a large quantity of money began to bo poured into Texas by foreign 
loan companies, and loaned to people with winch to buy homes mid to carry 
indebtedness already contracted for homes. And that lias boon a source of 
great help to the State of Texas to not only increase the value of the land 
hut to aid the settlement of land. 

I venture tlds statement right here, and I believe the business men of the 
country would hear me out, that if Texas had to pay to-day the foreign money 
that we have loaned on the farms of Texas that land values would decrease 50 
per cent, because it Is only by virtue of the fact that the man who goes on the 
land and stays there, wants to make it his home, that real land values are 
maintained in tlds country. If he is called upon to pay his loan and could 
not pay It, he will sell Ids land for whatever price he can got, and that naturally 
would tend to confiscation; the stronger the debtor demands his money and the 
more general as the* demand for payment of debts, of course, the less tin* 
land would bring under the hammer, as we call it, to pay the indebtedness 
against It. 

Chairman Wai.su. You gave us In passing. Governor, a description of t he 
efforts In one acute case In your own county of tenants to secure creel it. 

Gov. Fkhouson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tbe*re a general system by which tenants, referring to 
loans, secure* credit in Texas? 

Gov. Cuuu soN. Yes; there Is a general system. And without in any way re- 
flecting upon the people who are engaged in the credit business supplying ten- 
ants on a credit system, no man can be condemned for going out and using any 
opportunity that presents itself for prolit— but 1 am only speaking of the sys- 
tem, the effect of the system, without in any way Intending to reflect upon the 
people who are engaged In that class of business. Hut the credit system for 
the supply of tenants under the system of chattel mortgages, taking a chattel 
mortgage on the crops has a very distressful influence, I might say, at least, 
upon the ability of the tenant to purchase ids supplies at an equitable price. 
The system in vogue Is that when a tenant contemplates making a crop to go 
to what is knowm as the credit store and he says : “ I am working 50 acres of 
land on Mr. John Jones's place out here, and 1 hope to plant about 40 acres in 
cotton. I want to get a hundred dollars’ supplies during the year.” The mer- 
chant, after making sucli investigation as a prudent man would, says: “All 
right, I will loan you tlds much money, advance you this much of supplies ” — 
they do not loan any money — “ I w ill advance you this much of supplies, but 
as ft condition precedent to this relation I will ask you to execute a chuttel 
mortgage on your entire cotton crop and corn crop to be grown on John 
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Jones’s place during the year.” The tenant then begins to purehnse so much 
on his account. 

Chairman Walsii. Is there a regular chattel mortgage given, a tiling fee 
chnrgeil, and evorj thing? 

Gov. Ferguson. The regular chattel mortgage is given and tiled for record. 
The merchant then naturally uses his opportunity to at least see that lie don’t 
sell anything to the tenant upon which la* does not make at least a reasonable 
profit. I am sorry to say that in certain instances their cupidity seems to have 
been greatly excited, and they have charged prices that probably are out of the 
line of equity, which has had and must have a very bad effect upon the earning 
power of the tenant. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Is there a fixed sum stated in the mortgage and a note 
given for an estimated sum? 

Gov. Ferguson. Usually a fixed sum. And generally a further condition In 
the chattel mortgage which covers nny further indebtedness which might he 
contracted. Blit in any event to cover whatever is contracted for. either by 
account, note, or otherwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any banks loan on such chattel mortgages? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; they do. But that is generally to people who am 
probably financially situated 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there nny connection between the bank and the mercan- 
tile company, we will say, or the individual engaging In the mercantile enter- 
prise with reference to this? Do they advance him money? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the bank have an interest in it to that extent? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; very many times that is the plan in vogue, that the 
bank in a certain locality would refuse to main* such a loan to that man Where 
he Is interested in the store he would say, “ Well, that is not available at tills 
time, you go down to So-and-so, a credit merchant,” and he makes the trade 
with them under the system which 1 have just related, and then that paper Is 
brought to the batik and rediscounted. The banks, though, where lhe.\ use 
that character of paper are more liberal, and a man rarel.v ever pays more 
than 1 lie legal rate of interest. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. Is this in vogue in what might Ik* termed isolated com- 
munities; that is, with reference naturally to when* there is a large number, 
the trade of the tenants would naturally he at one si ore, so far as a town Is 
concerned ? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir. The credit s.vstem Is in vogue all over Texas. It 
is very general, and I am sorr.v to sa> that the plan seems to he growing. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Does Ihe merchant seem to have a very great advantage 
in dealing contractually with the tenant under those circumstances? 

Gov. Ferguson. Absolutely. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So far as the prices art* concerned after the mortgage 
Is made? 

Gov. Ferguson. Absolutely. He controls the situation. If the tenant demurs 
at the price of some article, the merchant will say. “All right, we will not 
do any business. That is my price.” The tenant then either has to take that or 
starve. He can not go somewhere else and make another chattel mortgage, 
because the merchant already has one. 

Chairman Waish. Under the terms of such a mortgage, then, do they have 
the right of foreclosure in ease of a dispute between 11a* tenant and the 
merchant? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. Some of the mortgages are very cruelly drawn. They 
provide for declaring the whole Ihing dm* before maturity under certain con- 
ditions, largely in the discretion of the merchant. That is one of the problems, 
one of the great advantages of diversification. If the farmer, whether he he 
tenant or landowmer, if he cau begin to feed himself he will not have to buy 
from the credit merchant, he will not have to buy any more meat or Hour. 
And by living at home that is one of the great advantages that can he gained 
from diversification. The man sells his products at whatever they ought to 
bring, without having the prices fixed by the merchant. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
Kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clock. Governor. 

(At 12.30, Tuesday, March lfi, 1915, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS— 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please l>e in order, and we will now pro- 
Please resume the stand, Governor. .... 

t * am coiuc to ask you a few specific questions, if you will permit, but on 
your outline 8 Under the existing system, what is the chance of the average 
tenant becoming a farm owner in your own county? 

Gov. Ferguson. You mean proportionately, how many of them out of the 

t0 Vf» i ni r m art " W a t. s 11 . What is the chance of a tenant becoming the owner of 
land in your county, considering the price of land, his opportunity to earn as 
a tenant, and any other economic considerations? 

Gov. Fkrgttson. You say in my county? 

Chairman Wai.sti. Or in your section? 

('tmirnmn WArs m* Wlmt Is tlie average price of land to-day in your county? 

Olmirnum Walsil 1 ' WhaUs'tho legal rate of interest In Texas? 

(iov Ferguson. Ten per cent on contract; 0 per cent is the legal lilt . 
Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is the actual interest rate paid by tenants 

chattels? 

SirrA'X mnd can a one-team tenant ^nev^u™? 
p, „ lAii'i’ousoN r riiat depends upon how many children lu has. Tjike 
f iver«K o fanrilmant wiUMive children, he can work .*> acres of cotton and 

10 acres of corn. . 

Chairman Wu.sn. What will his mcomp he? * 

(iov. h'ummsoN. 'I'lmt will depeatl on prices lie will make off tlu dt a 
of eollon HI lmles, and it would amount, at the average of the present prices, 
to *500 in round numbers. 

Chairman Walsh. For the whole famd\ . 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlhh. .lust briefly- you say live children? 

l^drnr'r’wu.sm What would the live children have to do? How ohl 
would thev have to he? Wind part would they take ti) the (arming operation. ? 
(iov. Kkuih son. They would help on Ihe crop in the hoeing season and in t 

,,l nnTnmm M, WAi.sH. Please tell us. because we think It has a siKnificant hear- 
ilI<r on tln‘ question the part the land question took in the late campaign, Ihe 
extent to whieh It has teen thrust into the political life of Texas. 

sr-iiii is =rt.rr 

vot*li ifc* 'ftoiwlii 1 nms! 'id 'miessity "oause 

^o'^2Sr t «»Se Ii gS- 1 5^ 

'ThSan'Wr;.’ WfcWU or what was the land plank. In 

^Chairman Walsh. Has there been any legislation upon the subject, yet? 

Gov Ferguson. Yes ; the hill was passed. 

J£v“ Ov«M^ i five to one In both houses. 

Chnirnmn l WALSH. V Cotnmissl(ntcr Lennon asks me to ask you in cate oftte 

«srrs s '£rz •=«? s^masrss 

charges, overhead charges— for carrying on the operations? 
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Gov. Ferguson. Well, take a 1-team tenant, the 2 horses would eat approxi- 
mately 50 bushels of corn each, which would be 100 bushels of corn for the 
team, and at the present average prices that would be worth $75. Ills own 
living expenses would be at least $25 a month, making $375. That is Just for 
provisions and supplies. The rest of his income would scantily clothe his family. 

Chairman Walsh. What supervision, if any, is exercised or attempted to be 
exercised over the tenant as to the crop he shall raise and the proportion of 
products? 

Gov. Ferguson. It has been the custom in Texas for 40 years, 1 should say, for 
the landlord to require the tenant to plant the greater portion of his crop in 
cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the mortgagee in any instance exercise any super- 
vision or direction over the tenant? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; it has been the custom, in view of the fact that cotton 
has been deemed to he king and the money crop of the South, that the merchant 
has restricted and required the tenant to plant cotton as a condition precedent 
to furnishing him his supply. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, of course, you have observed the question as It 
comes in here as to the alleged tendency of growth on the part of tin' tenant 
Into a wage earner — to belong to tin* wage-earning class— to a greater extent 
than in the past. So, directing your attention to that, have you noticed any 
tendency on the part of landlords as to exercising supervision out tenants in 
any other way than you ha\e mentioned? 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, in later years, (‘specially since the diversification move*- 
meat startl'd in the South, I am glad to say that there lias been a very libeial 
disposition on the part of the landlords as a class to recognize that then' is an 
obligation resting upon them to help work out the problem and that they must 
really go a little further to help Hit' tenant than In former limes. 

Chairman Wajsit. Hut what I was gelling at is the direct supervision, If 
any, upon the part of tin* landlord as to the crops; that is, whether it takes the 
direction of advocating diversity or restriction What wo are trying to get at 
is, is then 1 an actual supervision, as il were, over tin* tenant farmers as a class 
with reference to their operations so that they become merely ordinary wage 
earners governed by other authority or by other minds than their own? 

(low Ferguson, i would not say it had reached that condition; no; any more 
than the tendency on the part of the landlord within the last two years to 
diversify, whereas, previous to that time, it was (<> plant lots of cotton. I am 
not advised that landlords have pursued any other policy toward the direction 
of the tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you a few questions us to the housing conditions 
of tenant farmers. Are tenant houses, as a rub*, large enough for the average 
families of the farmers? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir; they are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they kept in proper repair, as a rule? 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, as a rub*, I would say yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does the repair upon the houses? 

Gov. Ferguson. Usually it is done by the tenant on some compensation agreed 
upon by the landlord. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the tendency, so far as you have observed, 
socially of such large numbers of people living in houses not largo enough for 
their families? You know, Governor, the tendency in the cities 1ms boon to 
create conditions that do not make for the best morals, hygiene, etc. 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. Inadequate insanltury tenant houses in the country 
are hound to have the same effort as t lit* crowded tenement districts huvo In 
the cities. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they usually erected with regard to proper sanitary 
arrangements for drainage, water supply, ele.? 

Gov. Ferguson. Oh, yes; in this country we always have plenty of drainage. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the effect of living conditions on 
tenant farmers and on the health of communities? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; it is ordinarily good. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there lieen much overcrowding with respect to shap- 
ing arrangements in the houses of the tenant farmers? 

Gov. Ferguson. No; not to any great dangerous extent, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords improve tenant houses readily and 
willingly? 



Gov. Ferguson. No, sir; they do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Gov. Ferguson. Because It is an Item of expense that decreases their revenue. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords appear to feel any social responsibility 
for the sanitary condition of their houses and the moral conditions that may 
grow out of incomplete sleeping arrangements — crowded sleeping arrange- 
ments? 

Gov. Ferguson. I would say, in answer to that question, that they have not 
given the matter consideration, not that they are against it or riot that they 
are for if, but that the proposition had to some exent been neglected. 

Chairman Walstt. What has been your observation in regard to the respect 
or responsibility Hint the tenant seems to have for the landlord’s property 
in the way of the conservation and care of it? 

Gov. Ferguson. As a general proposition the tenant — the better class of 
farmers, which are in the majority, look out so far as possible for the preser- 
vation of the property. There have been, though, some violent abuses on the 
part of the tenants in that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there been any what you might call outbreaks in 
which property 1ms boon lost growing out of the contention between landlords 
and tenants in which property has been destroyed, mutilated, or anything of 
that sort? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir; only In very isolated cases; not enough to mention. 

Chairman Walsh. They would have to be individual cases? 

Gov. Ferguson. How is that? 

Chairman Walsh. They would have to be Individual cases? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; individual cases. 

Chairman Wnlsh. Do landlords among the river bottoms have closer super- 
vision and control over crops that the tenants grow than in what you might 
term the prairie region? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes, sir. In the river-bottom district, where the negro 
population predominates, the landlord, although having the share system, 
always directs the planting and gathering of the crop. 

Chairman Walsh. Governor, there is a long-distance call for you over the 
telephone, and if you desire we will wait until you can answer it. 

Gov. Ferguson. I would he glad if you would ; it Is a very special call. 

Chairman Walsh. We will take a recess for a few minutes — until you re- 
turn. We will he at ease until the Governor returns. 

A1 the conclusion of the recess the examination of Gov. Ferguson continued 
as follows: 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you, Governor, whether you observed 
that this increase In tenant farming, which you have mentioned, any tendency 
on the part of landlords to exercise a stricter supervision in the prairie coun- 
try — that is, which would be somewhat similar to that in the lowlands? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir; they have not exorcised the same supervision as in 
the river districts. 

Chairman Wu.sir. This morning you spoke of the tendency of reasonably 
large owners of land to move to the towns and take no physical part In carrying 
on farming operations, hut to farm through renters. As a rule do these men, 
when they go Into the city, engage in other lines of business or do they retire 1 
and live on their income? 

Gov. Ferguson. A good many of them engage in other business; about 0 
out of 10 of them retire because they can not make good in town and become 
retired farmers In cities. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I want to direct your attention a little to what might hi 1 
called the social environment. Describe the condition of the rural schools in 
the localities in Texas you have mentioned — first the school Itself. 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, the condition could he very much Improved on in the 
country schools; that Is one of the problems of government now to improve 
and bring to the reach of the farming class In the country, which means a large 
majority of the tenant class, the facilities for at least elementary education. 
At the present time the buildings are inadequate, and as a general class they 
are insanitary; they have too much ventilation in winter and in summer, and 
in addition to that we have not the number of teachers in proportion to the 
number of students that the more fortunate people in the cities have. And 
the result is that rural education Is In a very deplorable condition in Texas. 
In slating this I do not moan to excite any animosity or prejudice, but, com- 
paratively speaking — comparing them to the people in the cities — they are in a 
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very deplorable state. It is one of the problems that must be met ami solved 
before we can ever establish this policy of “ back to the farm.*' 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed any relation between the rural scluwlH 
in Texas and what might be called social and economic organizations of the . 
people generally? 

Gov. Ferguson. No; not any relations back there. The country schools lm\e 
been neglected; no one has paid much attention to them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they have political meetings in the school houses in the 
State of Texas? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes; they have all kinds of political meetings in t he school 
Ionises. 

Chairman Walsh. They could, by a little direction or development, he made 
social centers for the people of the communities? 

Gov. Few; r son. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. lias any work Imhmi done along that line? 

Gov. Feucu son. One of the greatest works along that line is the movement 
for good roads in this country, making all of the tenants accessible and making 
it onsy for people to get together and discuss social and economic conditions. 

(Charles W. Holman at this point testified as follows;) 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Chairman, the rural-school social-settlement movement was 
pioneered in the West; the urban social-settlement movement was pioneered in 
the eastern cities. There is an organizer from the State university looking 
after that civic social center work. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the organizer paid by the State out of the university 
funds? 

Mr. Holman. Yes, sir; it is a part of their work. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any organizations of tenant farmers that might 
he compared to the labor organizations to improve their conditions ns a class? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes, sir; notably the farmers’ union of Texas; tt Is called 
the Farmers’ Coopernthe Union, having for its purposes the education of 11a* 
farmers and a joining together and cooperating in the marketing of crops and 
other matters that might bring about a bettor condition socially and morally 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any connection between that organization and the 
State in any wav? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or between ii and the State university ? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any effort to connect the work of this 
organization with the rural schools? 

Gov. Ferguson. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Do they hold their meetings in the schools? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes, sir; they hold their meetings largely in the country 
schools. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlense be kind enough to give me any constructive sugges- 
tions that might bring about bettor conditions under the present system, or, if 
any is necessary, what change should he made in the present system of your 
people with respect to the land. This is very broad. 1 recognize, of course. 

Gov. Ferguson. That ghes me a very broad latitude. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; go as far as you like. 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, many things might he said. Many kinds of theories nnd 
ideas have been advanced as to what could he done to advance mid improve the 
condition of the farmers of the country, and all of those are important, hut 1 
would say that the greatest thing- one of the greatest things — we need in this 
country is the aid of capital to cooperate with that labor now in abundance in 
Texas to develop the unimproved lands of the State. 

As disclosed bv the figures tins morning, w T e have not over one-fourth of our 
tillable area under the plow. We have an increasing tenant population. We 
have a great Influx of immigration from other countries, and naturally food 
supply of all kinds would have to he increased if the demand of the growing 
population is met. Everybody can not be business men in town, or superintend- 
ents of railroads, or lawyers, or doctors, or preachers. Consequently that which 
involves the greatest good to the greatest number is involved In the question of 
providing homes for the homeless. We have here an area now unoccupied 
that would support a population — well, I am well within reason when I say 
eight times what we have now. That is borne out by comparison. A territory 
of Germany no larger than Texas, no greater in proportion in tillable area than 
Texas, supports a population now of about 00,000.<)00 people, and they have 
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no unreal winter hardship in this country like there is in that country, where it 
must cost twice as much to sustain life as it does in this country with our 
area, easily susceptible of supporting 40,000,000 of people. And if the wealth 
* of the world is put in close connection with, and at the disposal of, and on a 
legitimate, sound business basis, and under sound business policy, we can 
develop our natural resources here until we can support that many people. 
The greatest problem we see now, I would say, is the development of our 
unoc cupied area of Texas. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you want to outline or comment on the paper of Mr. 
Holman which was read here, with reference to Ihe Federal Government taking 
some action upon the land question — the question of tenant farming and agri- 
culture? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes. I was especially interested in that, and I want to 
say that T think the National Government now is really doing the greatest 
service that lias ever been done by any Government, especially in any admin- 
istration within the history of Ihe country, in calling attention to these very 
questions. If such a commission as this tribunal had visited Texas 20 years 
ago and developed the same information which will be at your disposal, 1 
think Texas would be 20 years advanced. 

You will be able to learn and to tell officially to the world just what this 
State can do, and what it will do, and what people are Invited to do here, as 
soon as the people learn about the resources of Texas through a disinterested 
tribunal like this one. Great good is going to bo the result to the people of 
Texas. I think this is one of the most patriotic and one of the most far-reach- 
ing movements on the part of the Government that it has undertaken in a long 
time — to come down and find out about those conditions. 

(Minimum Wai.su. Governor, is then* anything that you would like to vol- 
unteer to this commission that you think would bo of use to it? I think you 
arc perfectly familiar with what the Government is trying to do in this re- 
spect; and if anything has not been asked that you would care to volunteer, 
we would lie pleased to have you state it. 

Gov. Ferguson. 1 do not recall anything, Mr. Walsh. 

(Minimum Wai.sh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner law non. Governor, what effect, if any, lias tenancy seemed to 
have on the fertility of the soil? 

Gov. Fkkgvhon. Well, it has not had the best effect. Naturally the man who 
has been put out to work the soil for just what ho might produce for the land- 
lord has largely looked at it from his personal standpoint, and lie has not paid 
attention to preserving the fertility of the soil as he ought to have done, or with 
a view to the mutual benefit of himself and the owner. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think that he has not given that attention that 
Ihe farmer who lives on ids own land would give. 

Gov. Ferguson. Naturally, self-interest being there and thrusting itself into 
•i question like that, the soil lias suffered from that; and I am glad to say that 
attention is now being given to that question. The question is being discussed, 
and I look for the fertility of the soil generally to be increased by a proper 
management and treatment. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the school term during the year in the coun- 
try schools? 

Gov. Ferguson. I do not know just exactly what the figures are, bet I think 
it is about four months — four to five months* school in the country. 

Commissioner Lennon. Could you tell us what wages are paid to the coun- 
try school-teachers? 

Gov. Ferguson. Oh, I would say around $50. 

Commissioner Lennon. Fifty dollars a month? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes ; $50 a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about your taxes for the support of schools and 
other purposes? Are they on land and improvements, or is it a personal tax 
or poll tax that tenants have to pay as well as others? 

Gov. Ferguson. The schools are supported by wliat Is known as the common- 
school fund, an endowment provided by the early founders of the Republic, 
and by an ad valorem tax. There has been a great deal of discussion of 
that question and is now, and it is getting to be quite the custom to Issue 
bonds In districts for the purpose of building schoolhouses. And there are 
methods on foot to remove the constitutional inhibition of 50 cents a hundred 
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dollars and let it be $1 for the purimse of supimrtirig schools where localities de- 
sire to put that much tax on themselves. 

Commissioner Lennon. The children of the tenant farmers who assist their 
parents in the farm work; is it at a time of year when it keeps them out of 
school, or is it at a time when the schools are oj>eu or when they are not 
open? 

Gov. Ferguson. Well, it is at a time — the school terms are arranged — it has 
been a custom to have them arranged with a view of gathering the cotton crop 
and to have the schools close before the hoeing season comes on, in which the 
children are used largely. 

Commissioner Lennon. So, then, they are really not kept out of schools 
because of their work in the fields? 

Gov. Fekoi son. No. sir; that could he arranged all right. It would not 

interfere with the school interests. The injury we are suffering from right 

now is not enough propor school facilities. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; I understood \<>u answered that very fully. 
That is all. 

Commissioner II arm man. Governor, > <»u spoke of the large area In Texas 

now unoccupied. Would you suggest any means to stimulate what you eall 

people coming in there, or from what source would you try to get an Increase 
of population? 

Gov. Fergvson. Well, as I said a while ago. If the financial facilities were 
offered to that class <»f people— for instance, if some system like they lane in 
Germany, where a man could Imy a farm on ‘20 years’ time, were offered to 
these people, a great many people In Texas, thousands of them would bo glad 
to avail themselves of that opportunity and move onto this unoccupied terri- 
tory and begin to improve it and bring It under a system of cultivation. The 
financial resources of the country have not shown a spirit of llberaUl.v to 
make loans on the unoccupied territory, but rather con tine it to the Improved 
districts. And for that reason tin* settlement in many districts has I asm 
retarded, for want of financial advantages and facilities. 

Commissioner Hakim man. Would your idea, then, he to bring jieoplc from 
the outside, from outside the State? 

Gov. Ferguson. It must he. because we arc poor We have to get It from 
somewhere else. 

Commissioner IIakiuman. Thai is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust a question or two, Governor. 

Have you taken any notice of the proposed State colonization schemes, some 
of which have been introduced largely in the legislatures of other States— the 
California one, for instance. Governor? 

Gov. Ferguson. No; I have not. I know of them only In a general way. 

Chairman Walsh. The general plan being that the State should set aside 
land for tenants, advance money, and provide an amortization fund to pay for 
them, etc., to pay for the land. 

Gov. Ferguson. That question is in its embryonic stage in Texas now. We 
have no fixed views or policies. 

Chairman Walsh. With regard to the school facilities and the opportunities 
under your cropping system for children going 1o school, does the moving 
season, When tenants move from one place to another, naturally interfere with 
the school children? 

Gov. Ferguson. Yes, sir; and in that connection I want 1o call attention to 
the known fact that there are at least 90,000 children of scholastic age in 
Texas who never go to school at all. largely due to this moving imputation. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

Gov. Ferguson. Thank you very much for the consideration shown me. 

Chairmun Walsh. Col. Kirkpatrick. 

TESTIMONY OF COL. E. W. KIRKPATRICK. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your full name, please? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. E. W. Kirkpatrick. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Colonel? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. McKinney, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you hold any official position with the State at the 
present time? 

Col. Kirk Patrick. No. 

38819°— K. Doc. 415. 04-1— vol 9 Cl 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you any official connection with any industrial or- 
ganization of the State? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, I have a connection like the presidency of the Indus- 
trial Congress of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what I had in mind, what I see on the outline. 
I would like you to state what the general activity of that congress is, Colonel. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. The general activity of the congress, the Industrial Con- 
gress of Texas, is for the purpose of securing better homes for the people; and 
then It has for the further pun>oHe, In order to that point, to teach, especially 
the hoys and girls, the young folks of Texas, how to improve their surroundings, 
how to become Interested lu agriculture, and how to make home life on the furm 
more attractive and more interesting and more remunerative. I might say that 
Is a general statement of the purposes of the congress. 

Chnl main Walsh. Is it a permanent organization? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, now, the permanency of that organization will depend 
upon the private donations. We have never received any money for the support, 
for (lie establishment, or for the maintenance of the congress from any source 
except private individual donations, and If they keep coming regularly, as they 
have for the last four years, I suppose the Institution will be perpetuabsl. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, I take it that It is four years old, Colonel, or is it 
older? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. It Is now In its fourth year. Yes; it will be four years 
that we have paid premiums of $10,000 each year to the hoys and girls who pro- 
duced the most and best crops upon a given area of soil, with the expenses appor- 
tions! or rwkoned. We limit them on the expenses that they use upon any given 
area. 

Chairman Walsh. I note that you are a former president of the Texas Farm- 
ing Congress. What sort of an organization was that, please, Colonel? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. The Texas Farming Congress was organized by individual 
enterprise, founded entirely upon individual donations, for the purpose of feder- 
ating all of the industrial institutions of the State. That is to say, we imagined 
that by getting the different State organizations all in one combination, and 
getting them together and holding not only separate sessions of each organiza- 
tion, hut combined sessions, so that one could leuru from the other, and one could 
learn from all, that it would be a good tiling for Texas agriculture. And we 
organized it with about 10 of tin* different State organizations, and I think now 
we have about 20 — maybe more Ilian -0 — 22, I believe. enlNttsl in tlmt organiza- 
tion. We iiH*et once a year, as you all know, at College Station, Tex., where wo 
have the benefit of the lectures and of the facilities, the laboratories of the col- 
lege to use in giving instruct ion to each one of those respective organizations. 

Chairman W\i.»h. Would you he good enough, Colonel, to concisely sketch 
for us what your business activities have been — what your Imshuss has been — 
since you have been active In business? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I was a farmer and am still a farmer. I spent three years 
in the Confederate Army, l have come hack to the farm. I have established rt 
nursery, and followed that In connection with farming about .'10 years, then I 
formed it into a corporation ami ret ini] from the active work. Since that re- 
tirement I have been engaged in this general welfare work, principally. I have 
not done much else except to wait upon the public. 

(Minimum Wvimi. How large a nursery company is that? I believe it is 
calk'd the MVxas Nursers Co ? 

Col. KtRKP vriuvu. Yes 

Chairman Wm.kit. What is its capital stock? 

Col. K irk Patrick. It has a capital stock of $‘250,000. 

Chairman Walsh, is its stock diffused generally, or is it a rather close own- 
ership** 

Col. Kirkpstrick. It h diffused as widely as convenient. We have probably 
20 or 30 stockholders. 

Chairman W'ish. Well, now', I am going to try to follow the outline that I 
believe bus been submitted to you by Mr. Holman. Of course, you understand 
that any digression from that will be acceptable to the commission, because I 
would not want to limit you to that. 

M*o begin with, a period right after the Civil War. we will say in 1870, I 
would like you to sketch for our record and for the commission the develop- 
ment of the farm tenancy idea of the State of Texas, the tyi>e of tenants that 
came lu, their origin, and all about them, in your own way. 
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CoL Kirkpatrick. Well, In 1870 we hud comparatively few tenants, and wo 
had comparatively few farmers. The stock interests were greater then, I 
believe, than the farming Interests. Large stock companies occupied the prin- 
cipal portion of the land. And as you old Texans know, this was a Harden of 
Eden when we discovered it, when Mexico was driven back anti we came here 
and drove out the Indians. They had feasted on the wild animals and 
beauties and riches of the land. Then we brought in cattle and they ate up the 
grass. Then we found it necessary to go to work and plow. So wo cut down 
the timber and plowed up the grass, and the water and the plow, the rains and 
storms, they did rest. In other words, we have depleted our soil, vve have 
reduced Its fertility, we have upset nature to a large degree, redueiug Its 
fertility, and it is now our business to try to rehabilitate and rebuild this 
country back into another Harden of Eden, a letter garden, If jjosslhlc, than It 
ever was before. 

Now, In 1870, we had, as I said, few renters, hut the other States gave us 
Immigration. They emigrated here and settled and some of them bought land 
and a great many reap'd. Then our children grew 

Chairman Walsh. Might l interrupt you to ask you to describe the character 
of those early tieople, where they came from, their kinship with the balance of 
America? Were they mountaineers or were they New Englanders, or who 
were they? 

Col. Kiukpatrick. There was a permit age of them came from the North and 
the Northeast ; some few from the West, but the prindpul portion came from tho 
eastern States like Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, and in through there. They were among the best jieople. 
They were our own relations. 

Chairman W vish. Were they people who were farmers, or planters, or of 
what M>rt were t !»«■> ? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I think tho greater portion of them were farmers. Yes; 
they came from off tho tarms there. I have heard them say they could make 
more here by renting the land than they could hack there by owning the land. 

Chairman Wainh. Had any portion of them been tenants or anything that 
sort? 

Col. Kirkpatrick, l think some of them had been tenants. Most of them 
|Htssihly had owned land in the older Stales, and had lived on the land and 
farimsl and cm mo here and did n<*i lind it convenient to buy Now, I wanl it 
understood that a great many of them did buy, and there were a great many 
renters. After they staged here a few years they bought. 

Chairman Wai sh. What was ihe price of land In those days? 

Colonel Kirkpatrick. Land then was worth about twenty to thirty dollars. 
I might say twenty to thirty dollars an acre in 1S70. Earlier than that It was 
still cheaper, in LS(>r» land was rhea) ter than it was in 1870; twenty to thirty 
dollars an acre possibly in 1S70 to isso, along in there. About 1-S70 to 1SS0 it 
w’tts S2o to and some little $4<>. Tho renter class then l>egun to Increase, 
but tho landholding class increased in proportion. A great many renters 
made enough in a few >ears to Inn land tor themselves, and they did buy. 
In the meantime, the landlord would sa.\ : “ Every time I gel a good renter lie 
soon becomes a landholder, and I have to get another renter.” I have heard 
them say that. I huve heard landholders make that complaint heretofore. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. Cp to nboul what period was that ? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Vp to Ibis period. Eight to-day. | Applause.] 

Chairman Walsh. You mav proee<*d. 

Col, Kirkpatrick. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now wltli the development of the 
tenancy. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. The tenanrv -Mr. Chairman, if you would Indulge me I 
would give you some of the fundamental statements of the tenancy question. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Indeed, we will. 1 wish you would. 

CoL Kirkpatrick. Now, as you all know, the human family Is divided Into a 
great many classic. There are some tsirttons of the human family In the land- 
holding class and some In the land-renting class that do not put a very high 
estimate upon the borne or home life or ownership or nonownershlp. I have 
heard a renter, a man as good as I am, or you, or probably as good as any- 
body, say that they would not own the land, they would not own a farm In 
this black-land country, and !>e compelled to live on it all their lives if it was 
glvjeu to them ; that ull they wanted to do wus to rent for a year or two year# 
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at the most and learn all that there was to be learned in the neighborhood from 
friends, and then move to another neighborhood where they could get a new 
chance to learn new tricks. I have heard good men say that; men who had 
large families and plenty of money and plenty of sense and knew what life was, 
as well as I know what It is, and they are so situated and constituted in theli 
mind that they don’t want 1o own land and be tied down to the same spot and 
look at the same fence post every day, and the same door, and all of that , thej 
want to move about, and they do move about, and it would be impossible to 
take that class of men and make permanent settlers out of them. I think it 
would he equal to putting them in jail. I actually do. I have talked to them 
seriously. Now, that being the case, being divided into those peculiar classes it 
is hard to approach this question so as to make any law that you could originate 
to apply to everybody. You find renters to-day; I can show you renters who 
are paving rent and building up bank accounts, and building up character, who 
buy land every year at from $75 to $100 an acre adjoining them, and who are 

Kl ' now lean show you other men, just as good men as they are, and we reckon 
them good citizens, that would lose money right by the side of them on similar 
land under similar cireumstnces, that would lose money every year and go m 
debt more and more, and then have to move because they could not pay their 
merchant and their merchant wouldn’t credit them; they could not pay the 
hunks and the banks would not credit them; they could not borrow money 
from their neighbors, and all they could do was to move and get away to a 
fresh held ami And a new picking. That happens all over this country. I (lo 
not know, but I think It would apply to some other countries, lhe renters ough 
to he educated. We ought to have more universities and more colleges and 
more schools [applause 1 ; vve ought to have more of these lectures and more of 
these societies like our industrial congress. We need more of these liberal- 
hearted hankers and merchants, railroad men, and rich farmers, to come around 
mid to establish a sentiment among the people that they must learn to love 
their homes, that a home on earth Is just us good ns a home in heaven ; that 
tliev ought to make it, and then ilnully stay there and live on it mid remain 
with it. We need education. We need, Mr. Chairman, more now than ue ever 
have as long ns I can remember. It is growing stronger every day. People are 
teaching the people to love their homes, no mutter if it is only t acre. One acre 
rlghtlv cultivated will support a lamily, a small family. When 1 make that 
statement a great many people think 1 am crazy or that I am extravagant and 
all that, but I know it can he done; 1 have seen it done. And it can be done 
again. They want to learn to till the soil and keep the soil in good condition 
and put enough food into it and learn how to set the plants, and how to cure 
for them, and how to ripen them, and how to market them, and how to pack 
them, and how to ship them, and where to ship them. They can got a living 
on an acre. They had better have an acre than to have nothing. Five acres 
would he a large farm for a great many men. Ten acres would he a lordly 
farm, a plantation for a great many men. You don’t need many of these acres, 
hilt you want to attend to them properly, and put the right things in at the 
right time, in the right way, and treat them right, and then know how lo 
bundle the thing right; what to grow, where to grow it, and how to grow it, 
and when to grow it and where to grow it and how to ship it. In fact, that is 
the kind of education we need, and 1 believe it is coming. That will make this 

a Garden of Eden again. , 

I think the renter class could be largely reduced if we had that kind or tdu- 

Novv our people study more about how to have a good time than they do 
about how to have a good home. They have all the home they want. Some 
one tills them; some one gets their meals; some one gives them a place to stop. 
They don’t study about home. They are studying about picture shows and hall 
games and horse races or the visit, or something of that kind, and their minds 
are full of having a good time; and they don’t appreciate the fact that they 
ought to have a good home — home tirst and home last and home all the time. 
I am glad to see our professors in the colleges and universities and our schools 
and our chief places ; they are teaching that doctrine continually, and tt ought 
to be taught all the time, and they ought to appreciate it, and the papers and 
periodicals ought to print it, and it ought to he on the front page. If they 
would keep all this baseball foolishness out of the papers and put In a little of 
this home sense, it would be a good deal better. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is your county, tliat McKinney is the county seal of? 
Ool. Kirkpatrick. Cullen, the best county in Texas uml the best countv in 
the world. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give in full, if you will, a little sketch 
of the development of the agricultural conditions in your own county; that Is, 
the observation as a tenant farmer as to the removal into the cities. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Mr. Chairman, that Is a \er.\ serious question; that is a 
vital question; uml that has a great deal to do with the future of this country ; 
the cause of the building up of a city population and a touring down and break- 
ing tlown of a country population, taking the best men out of the country and 
putting them Into the city. 1 have noticed that tendency for a great many 
> cars, and It is a fearful thing to contemplate. There uic tearful results to 
How from that unless we can clan k It, unless wo can make 11 a so pimple know 
that out in the country is the place to get pure air and hu\e pure thoughts and 
have place uml time to meditate and lm\o leisure there to contemplate and to 
think and to exercise the mind atal the brain and to grow spiritually as well 
as tinanclally. We are going to the dues to build up material wealth and 
leaving the country, where we might lanld up another kind of wealth worth 
infinitely more than all the material wealth in the world. If we do not stop 
that tendency to go to lh** city and get hack to the eouutr.v, there is nothing 
good coming to us in the future. 

Chairman Waisii. 1>o you think that there is an economic basis of any sort 
for that, or Is it just a sort ol human desire, as \ou sa\, not normal or health- 
ful? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. It has an economic base as well as a human desire to have 
a good time and to go to the shows and to enjoj themselves. It has this kind 
of an economic basis, that the farmer — now, 1 don't know wheihcr what I am 
going to say is going to he a rctlcetion on the farmer and whether 1 will he 
killed off for making this statement or not. 

A Voice in the Audience. Let it loose! la*i it come! 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Hut the limner in Texas- and 1 don’t know hut the 
farmers in Kansas 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting!. J would like to correct that before you go 
any further. 1 was horn and bred in Missouri. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Then jou would like to lie shown? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes. 

Col. Kikkpatuu k. I can speak for Texas I know the farmer in Texas, com- 
mencing 00 years ago. I remember of < ommoncmg 00 years ago plowing this 
black land, and have been plowing it almost o\ory da> since. The farmer In 
Texas was not a farmer, hut a miner. That is an expression often heard, lie 
did not really farm the land and culthute It. hut he mined it look out what 
fertility there was in il with his s.vstem. lie had a kind of amalgamating 
system, lit* planted It, lmr he did not hast* Ins amalgam in the right place, 
anti he did not catch il ; but it he laid put Ins plains where they would catch It, 
it would have been all right. Hut he simply leached oul the fertility, plowed 
it in a shallow way and let the storms sweep it away, ami reduced tin* fertility 
to that |»oint where he found it was very difficult to make a living off of it 
only by renting it to somebody that did not know Its poverty, lie thought he 
might get a pretty good rent and go to town; and he hud not boon making 
enough to give Jilin the rent, in a great many cases, and he would go to (own 
and let the other fellow wrestle with it; and the other fellow came along and 
pursued identically the same plan himself, and he has reduced its fertility 
still further, uml la? lias mined it again. It has been mined, but it haw never 
been farmed. I don’t see one farm in a hundred that has lawn farmed, but It 
has been mined and washed out. Now, that fanner went to town for soelal 
purposes, educational purjioscs, general entertaining purjw*scs, ami resting pur- 
poses, and the renter came ami took charge of the farm, and he was not inter- 
ested, I am sorry to say, in that farm. I know some renters are interested, be- 
cause I know one renter. 1 remcmlier one renter that started as a renter, and 
he put out a $30 orchard on the farm and built a new house and fixed the 
fences and broke up new land and plowed the ground deeply in the summer 
and hoed the w f eeds lute in the summer, and made money for the landlord and 
made money for himself ami math* credit at the bank and made friends among 
the people. And I know a great many renters that did the saint* thing, anti 
they are landholders to-duy ; hut those other renters that w r ent there purposely 
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to get what there was in It and to get a place to go to and stop a year or two 
and paid no attention to the improvements and no attention to the soil, and 
did not study the soil at all or did not care anything about it, most of them are 
renters to-day and their children are renters. 

Now, there comes your division of the population into two classes. It is like 
starting right, getting the heart right, and getting the hand right and getting 
the two to act together and pursue the right course. There is where comes the 
great division in the classes. If they start with economy and start with in- 
tegrity and then use industry, and they will take care of things and will study 
their business and stay with it and they will become landholders and home 
owners. Ilut if they do not, they will just switch about and swap about and 
live here or there until they get in debt so they can not stay any longer and 
then they move and live yonder a while, and so on. Now, that is dressing It 
up in a very unpopular way, and I don’t suppose this will help me in the 
primary any whatever. 

Chairman VVai.sii. Please describe, if you will — I would like you to describe 
the development of what might be called very large farms in your county; 
how it is worked out and worked up. 

Col. Ktrkp\trick. The very large farms in our county are not as large as 
they were some years ago. The good old citizens have died and their farms 
either have been cut up among their children until they are red u ml in acreage, 
or many of those children ha\e sold out and moved farther West and renters 
have come In. And they have sold to merchants, and they have sold to 
hankers, and tin* tendency Is to put the farms In the hands of a few, and many 
own 10 or 20. In other cases where these old citizens have died, their estates 
have been wound up and the land secured by these large owners until It looks 
like, If the tendency Is not stopped, that a few of them will own in some cases 
whole counties. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you notice anything peculiar in the economic ad- 
vantage's that they have, as controllers of credit, or as money lenders? Would 
you say that their position makes it possible to do that if, as you say, a few are 
coming to own whole counties, and why Is it? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, that is a fundamental question and an important 
question, to know how that happens. 1 believe l will refer you back to the 
original proposition that our people are not in love with home life sufficiently ; 
they lack a sense of respect for family life ami for character and for good 
citizenship. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the owners, Colonel, have any trouble in getting 
tenants for these farms as they buy them up? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. It is most all trouble; they have more trouble than they 
have tenants, most of them. The tenants are suffering and the landholders 
are suffering; it has become almost unendurable in many eases. I know land- 
holders up there that do not get enough out of their land to more than pay 
the taxes, to say nothing of the interest on the capital. Few of the parties 
get enough rent to pay t lie interest on the capital; some do not get over 2 per 
cent and some get 2 or 1 per cent on the capital Invested; and it is growing 
worse, and unless we can teach the iieople to handle the soil more economically 
and more advantageously the business will grow' worse all the time. If we 
could teach them to properly cultivate the soil ami properly diversify their 
crops and raise them in rotation ami Uuch them how to increase fertility, then 
the renters would he benefited and the landholders would he benefited and 
we would have more renters becoming landlords. The renters would be able 
to purchase the land. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the question of credits affect the situation in any 
way, either as to the landholders or tenants; and I will ask you at this point 
to describe the system of loaning money to the landowners and tenants. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, the men who have the money and have the merchan- 
dise thut the renter must have, have become much more liberal and more con- 
siderate the last few years than they were once. I can remember when a 
moneylender would foreclose on a mortgage as quick as that [witness snaps 
fingers 1, but that does not hapjien now. A man that would do that now would 
be In bail standing with his neighbors, and the bankers and moneylenders do 
not grind down on the tenants like they did, and on their debtors like they did; 
they are very considerate, indeed. I know a few creditors that practice usury 
and who lend money to men at 5 per cent a month and then take out a lot more 
from the face of the note when they handle the money, and such as that, but 
that is not as extensive as it was once. 1 remember wheu I went to a banker 
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for money and paid 5 per cent a month, and he would not make me any dis- 
count, and I paid what amounted to 120 per cent for the money ; I have done 
that In McKinney, and I know others that have done that. They do not do that 
so much now, but some practice usury; they charge some 10 per cent and take 
out 10 per cent in discounting the note, making it amount to 20 per cent per 
annum, blit that is being done less than ever before. Hut I 'want to emphasize 
this fact, that those tenants and those borrowers who have, from the beginning, 
upheld their integrity and studied the interests of their friends who have loaned 
them money, are treated fairly ; it is that class who are ready to run away ns 
soon as the crop is raised, and who go out in the night — that is the class that 
has to pay the exorbitant rates. 

Chairman Walsh. Are loans made on chattel mortgages in your countrj ? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they made by bankers or merchants, or how? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Not many are made by hankers. There are many 
merchants in the State who make a business of taking mortgages on personal 
property and loaning small amounts, and then the merchants o|M*n accounts on 
time with farmers and tile a mortgage in the courts, or in the recorder’s otiice, on 
his crop and very often on his wagon, and his team, if he owns one, and sell him 
goods on that kind of credit; ami then in the fall he will watch that man and 
watch him pretty close and try to get his money. Now. that ought not to bo 
the case; we ought to build up the character and Integrity of our people, and 
that is what our university people have to do, for a man’s sense of honor Is 
worth more than credit, and credit is worth more than land, and morality is 
wortli more than all of the rest together; and we ought to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your banks have agents that loan to tenants on chattel 
mortgages? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. If they do, I am not acquainted with that phase of the 
business. 

Chairman WALsn. What is the average price of land in your county? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, I would say from $75 to $150 an ucre — l would say 
about $100 an aero. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land can a one-team tenant fanner farm? 
IIow much can he farm In your country? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Of course that varies from nothing to 50 acres; some of 
them would nut cultivate 1 acre right. 

Chairman Walsh. Could we strike an average, Colonel, based on the exi>erl- 
enco in your county? That is. take the average land and the average tenant 
farmer? So that we might make it as definite as we could. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. And with an average crop? 

Chairman Walsii. Yes. 

Col. Kirkpairick. I would say about 80 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with all those same averages, what would his in- 
come be, the tenant farmer’s income? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, according to Ids skill as a farmer, and his knowl- 
edge of farming, it would probably average about $200 or $500 a year; I 
think the average would he close t<> $300, taking one year afler another. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that lnvohe Hie labor of any member of the fam- 
ily other than the man himself? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. If he had a family, it would. 

Chairman Walsh. They all work at it, do they? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes; they about all work at it. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the customary rental contracts in your part of 
the State. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. The customary rental contract In my part of the State is a 
verbal contract. I have a man that I have never had a written contract with 
and he has rented 28 years from me, always on verbal contract. It is under- 
stood tbt he must pay one-third of the corn and one-fourth of the cotton. 
In 1911 there was neither one, neither com nor cotton, and some years he 
makes a moderately good crop and could make twice as much If be understood 
farming; he could make twice or three times as much If he understood farm- 
ing, hut he is old and we can not teach him, and we are not trying to ; we are 
trying to teach the boys. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed anything typical with reference to the 
legal status of that class of tenant farmers that do not have written con- 
tracts, when disagreements arise between the landlord and tenant? Is he In a 
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position where he can enforce whatever rights he has at law? I mean 
economically? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. 1 have not had much experience of late years. The last 
time I was in the court trying to get money from a man that had walked 
off with it, the other fellow sued me first and got a judgment, and I bad 
to pay the costs; and I never have gone back to court any more. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much litigation of that kind in your county? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I do not thiuk there is much now. It has generally all 
gone one way; the lawyers generally get all the proiit there is, and let the 
other fellows go without any. 

Chuirrnan Walsh. So, as I take it, then, there is no tendency on the part 
either of the landlord or the tenant to go to court? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. No, no; not with anyone that has any wisdom whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tiiere any difference, would you say, in the status of 
the landlord as compared with the tenant in litigation growing out of these 
tenant contracts? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I would rather be the tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. Are such matters usually submitted to juries? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Are the juries in part — do they consist of tenant farmers? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Frequently they do, hut more often they do not. They 
often pick up men around town. These fellows who have retired and gone to 
town. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish >ou would give us any observation you might have 
with regard to housing conditions in your county. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. The housing conditions are not as good as they ought to 
be and could be. 1 do not blame anybody particularly for it; it comes back 
to the general proposition that we must learn to handle and manipulate our 
soil more profitably. The landlords seem to do as much as seems their part 
and the tenants seem to do as much as seems to be their part. I do not 
charge this condition up to either side; I think we are all to blame; l put 
myself In there; we are nil to blame for it. They are not housed as they ought 
to he. They arc not treated as they ought to be. The renters do not treat 
the landlords as they ought to, and we. on the other hand, do not behave 
as we ought to, one toward the other; there is not enough of Unit fraternal 
regard each for the other; there Is not enough of humanity among us; we 
have not enough of character. We could easily increase the housing facilities 
If we could only get together and work together and sympathize more with 
each other than we do. The tenant is not close enough to the landlord, and the 
landlord Is not elose enough to the tenant. And it is not only so with regard 
to the houses, but as t<> ttie school houses and the church houses. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to come to that. Colonel, Please be kind 
enough to give the oonunlssion, for our record, the educational and social 
environment in your county. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. None of them are good enough, and that is chargeable to 
the same original proposition that we do not study each other’s interest enough; 
we do not levy taxes enough, and yet it looks like a great many are taxed 
beyond their ability to pay. We do not get enough money to build good roads. 
We ought to have had roads in our county fit) years ago, and if we could have 
had them f>0 years ago we would perhaps lie the richest county in the State 
to-day. The roads are not good to travel on: they wear the wagons and tennis 
and harness out and they lost* their time coining aud going, and the children 
can not go to school, and the people can not go to church and can not go for 
the doctor, and the doctor can not come when lie is wanted, and they can 
not go to market when the market suits. Our roads arc deficient, the schools 
are deficient, and the homes are deficient. We have not enough furniture, we 
have not enough paintings on the walls, nor enough instruments, and we have 
not enough books. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt effect have you observed, Colonel, if any, that the 
class of men who have moved from the farms to the cities, such as you huve 
described, and the tenants had upon purely public questions, such as the ques- 
tion of taxation? Is there any division among them? Do the men that go to 
the cities vote for taxes for facilities such as you described, or do they oppose 
them? Do the tenant farmers vote freely for taxation that might benefit them 
in the way you describe, or do they vote against them, or is there any influence 
brought to bear of one side against the other? 
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Col. Kirkpatrick. That is n very important ami comprehensive question, ami 
I would answer it in this way : A few yours ago the renter Noted against taxes 
for good roads and for better schools ami combining schools and getttug graded 
schools; they voted against all taxation like that, and 1 account for it because 
of the fact that the large landholders told them that If they voted for this or 
that tax— they were five to vote either way— but to remember if it carried that 
they would want another renter. That was a common assertion a few years 
ago. In other words, they said: “If you don’t vote like I want you to vote, 
you get out,” and the renter voted very generally as he wanted them to; and we 
could not build roads or school houses and could not Improve at all. Hut of 
late years that sentiment has changed, ami that is a good omen for the future. 
The same landlord now wants them to vote for roads; he wants them to vote 
for bonds; he wants them to vote for levies of taxation for schoolhouses ; and 
they are building those roads and they are building those schoullmuses and 
they are improving the country when' a few years ago they entirely objected 
to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that comes from what might be called a 
changed attitude of mind and heart, or from the idea that it is eeonomicull.v 
better for them to have the country improved through this system? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I think it comes from both, because they think it is in- 
evitable and they had better yield now gracefully than later; and 1 think a 
great many are prompted by their hearts and minds and love of humanity, 
and all that. 

Chairman Walsii. It might he interesting to know what position the country 
preacher occupies with relation to the tenant tanner. Do they preach eco- 
nomics like they do in some other places? Do they preach the necessity of 
education and of a man standing upon Ins own footing, as lu* ought in a demo- 
cratic community, or do they take any part in this upward social and economic 
tendency V 

Col. Kirkpatrick. They are growing rapidly Into that sentiment ; the.v are 
changing. I remember when a preacher dan* not touch on it for fear that la* 
would not hold his position; hut 1 believe that if lliey had spoken out years ago 
they could have hold their positions, hut they wen* afraid to and did not. Hut 
of into years 1 have notieed a tendency to preach from the pulpit industrial 
education and domestic improvement and betterment and tin* building of homes 
and better conditions about tin* homes. Preachers uro laboring more along that 
line than l ever knew them to do before, and it is a good sign for the future. 
The teachers are doing the same thing in teaching tin* children to better their 
conditions of study and effort. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed anything with regard to the extent of 
wind might be called the social-center system? You not i ceil, 1 suppose, llu* sug- 
gestion made a while ago by Mr. Holman that there was a man from tin* uni- 
versity making a study of civic and social centers. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes; 1 have noticed a tendency In later years in that 
direction, hut I do not see numerous examples; not as many ns 1 had hoped 1o 
see. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that that is a way tor people to get together 
and learn democrat ieally to do for themselves? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes, sir; 1 think so; decidedly, Mr. Chairman; they ought 
to meet on every possible occasion. 1 believe our church meetings ought to be 
converted largely into Industrial meetings. 1 believe there ought to bo more 
preached from the pulpit, more talk from tin* teacher's standpoint, and I think 
our editors, our public press, might to elaborate and magnify and emphasize 
that idea of preaching to 1h<» people and teaching them how to improve them- 
selves while here and to make themselves a heaven on earth and not wait for 
the other heaven above. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you, Colonel, suggest any constructive action 1 hut 
might be taken, either by the State or the Nation, toward working up to these 
ideals you have mentioned, outside, of course, of the hearts and minds of Ihe 
people and their representatives? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I think that the general system applicable to all Industry, 
not only to farming, hut to manufacturing, and to a great many Industries 
I think a general system could be adopted wherein we would all coo]>erule, 
where the banker would unite with the merchant and the mcrHumt would unite 
with the producer and the producer would unite with the railroad man and 
the manufacturer, and organize oue general system so that every man would 
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be insured his regular and reasonable reward for his labor and bo there would 
be no overplus, or, if there was an overplus, it would be cared for, and there 
would be a proper distribution. And If there was a failure in any part of the 
great economic system then the other divisions would come to the rescue of 
that part that failed. For instance, in 1911, when we failed here entirely to 
produce any crop, the merchants and the bankers and the rich men of the 
country generally came to the rescue of the poor and tided them over and kept 
them encouraged to go on and plan another crop. I think if some great calamity 
like this great war should come and destroy the value of our cotton, I think 
the moneyed people should come to their rescue, and I think the bankers ami 
merchants were shortsighted about that. We never had an experience like 
that before, and if we had been well organized in sympathy and actually, we 
could have come to the aid of the people who had that cotton thrown on the* 
market at a ruinous price, and they could have held the cut ton until they could 
get reasonable prices without having to sacrifice it. And we could bring about 
ft system of that kind, if our hearts and minds were right, wherein such ex- 
treme cases ns that could be eared for, and It ought to he done. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, Colonel, that would draw a line be- 
tween un economic or industrial system organized simply for prolit and one that 
was organized for the social welfare of mankind, as you might say. 

Col. Kiukpxtruk. Yes, it would; and that ought to he done. 

Chairman Walsh. And an application of the latter is desirable? 

Col. Kikkpatuu'K. Yes; it certainly is. 

Chairman Walsh. It does not work out to the advantage of mankind that 
the entire point should he addressed toward profit for the individual? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Yes, sir; I think you are right. We ought to take that 
thing home to our hearts and tuimls, and we ought to consider the welfare of 
everylMxly, the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the white and the black 
and the red, and every other class of mankind. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anj thing else, Colonel, that you think of that 
jou think might aid us in wlmt we are doing here, Inning had the outline about 
which you have boon interrogated? If so, we would he glad to hear any state- 
ment or suggestions you have to make. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, Mr. Chairman, 1 do not want to occupy the time 
of the commission unnecessarily; I have been here a long time and possibly 
may have occupied more time than I should. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 think not. 

Col. Kirkpatrick. I want to emphasize this thought, that our hopes in the 
future depend more on the right training of the minds of the young folks, 
of the young jieople; it depends more upon the young than upon the older 
classes of mankind. I notice that, and 1 am one of the old ones, they think 
they know all there Is to he known, and do not want to learn anything else, 
hut the young people are wiser than that. They know there are tilings that 
have never been known or discovered yet, and we are trying to impress their 
minds and get them started right so they will go more nearly right than we 
have done. 

If you will excuse me, 1 will say still more — that we lnne ne\er been ac- 
quainted with ourselves, and this war has brought it home to us that we have 
ne\er known who we were; we do not know who \\e are to-day. We are 
savages and barbarians, not civilized people, because they over there tire our 
kind, they are our relatives and our class, and they are acting as savages and 
barbarians and uncivilized across the water. They tire just as good people as 
we are, and we might come to the point where we would do the same as they 
are doing, and we want to avoid any such cataclysm as that ; we want to 
avoid any possibility of getting into any such tangle as our friends have gotten 
into across the water. They have done it because they worshiped things that 
belonged to this life and not the other things; they have sought avenues of 
trade and to increase their profit and wealth and riches and such things as 
relute to this life, and they have not sought In proper volume or in proper 
degree those things that pertain to our higher welfare than that of gold and 
silver and material wealth. They have forgotten the principles of the broad 
law that was given down to us from the Wise One above; they have read the 
wrong thing out of the ltlhle; they have not read the Bible right; and we want 
to teach our children to read the Bible right; we want to teach our children to 
read history right, the history of the human race, and If w*e do they will not 
get Into any such tancle as that; and we can do that through such meetings, 
iu getting together and stating the knowledge they have to each other, and in 
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putting their experiences in such form that other i>eople can read it and under- 
stand it, and in that way arrive at a knowledge of who they are; we (lo not 
Enow who we are yet. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mrs. Harriman says she would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Harriman. I want to ask you what is the difference, if any, in 
the cash prices and credit prices charged by merchants? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, now, the credit price — IK) days and cash are very 
close together. As for these long credits of six months, 1 am not posted because 
I have never indulged in them, ltut this is what I have been told, Ihut it runs 
from 10 per cent up ; I don't know how far up. 

Commissioner Harriman. And for 30 <1 ays? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. For 30 days about the same as cash. Sometimes they will 
discount 2 i>er cent for cash. I have ne\or been able to discount my bills. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Thank you, Col. Kirkpatrick; that is all. 

May I make a little announcement? This is coming to the close of quite an 
excursion, as you ladles and gentleman know, throughout the country, and we 
are strangers here as In every place. We have been conqielled to establish cer- 
tain rules. I do not know’ whether they would bo so necessary here as else- 
where, but a great ileal of our work lias been In the realm of very acute con- 
troversy, and what would please one portion of the public that Is present might 
greatly displease the other, so we lui\e had to make It a rule to ask the people 
who attend our meetings to please not to give audible expression to their find- 
ings, no matter how much they may like it — not to laugh out loud or applaud -or 
however much they may dislike it to give no sign of disapproval. We have 
been in the most acute controversies, ns, for instance, at Paterson, N. .1., and 
in California and other places, and our audiences lane always been with us in 
that position. So I am going to ask you to apply that rule here. Kindly do 
not give audible expression of your feelings no matter what they may he, and 
that will assist us very greatly In our work. 

A Yoick in tiik ArniKNCK. I wish you would ask Col. Kirkpatrick (here what 
is the customary rent given here and what the landlord has to furnish, so as to 
got it in the reeord. 

Chairman Walmi. Will you please do that, Col. Kirkpatrick? You have 
beard the question: What is tin* customary rental and what does the landlord 
lm\e to furnish and what does the tenant furnish, as a general thing, In this 
portion of the country? 

Col. Kirkpatrick. Well, as a general rule, It is luml to say. I know there 
are special cases, and they are extreme. Now, some landlords will charge a 
third of the grain and a fourth of the cotton; and It is then reputed that they 
will also charge what they call a bonus, so much an acre over and above the 
third and the fourth, especially where the land lies convenient to market or lies 
convenient to school or to a fine road, or where it Is extra rich, or when 1 there 
Is some special value in the land, he will charge a bonus in addition to the laud. 

And then, again, on the other hand, 1 have known cases where landlords 
would furnish a pasture for the tenant. I know some eases where they fur- 
nished one-third of the land they rentod to the renter for pasturage, and they 
will furnish a barn and house, a cistern, a well, and good fences, and give 
them the right to a piece of ground for an orchard and for a garden and per- 
mit them to grow’ animals, horses, cattle, hogs, and domestic fowls, and take 
no part of the animals nor of the towls, nor of those things, nor of the garden, 
either: let them have them free. I know' cases where landlords do that. How- 
ever, I know of cases where landlords have rented to renters just as a renter 
wanted it, whether for cash or part of the crop, and when ii was for cash and 
the crop did not amount to much the landlords ha\e changed the cash and 
taken part of the crop; and cases where the crop was very large and the rent 
amounted to $10 or $13 or $20, I have known the landlords to change It and 
take the $5 and not charge him the third and the fourth, but make those con- 
cessions. I have known cases of that kind. These are special cases, and they 
do not apply to the average case. Now, the average landlord, in my estima- 
tion, does just about us much to help the tenant along us the average tenant docs 
to help the landlord along. That is the way I size it up. It is come and cut and 
cut and come and go, and It is a hard race between the two. Is that satis- 
factory ? 

Chairman Wat.sh. What does that indicate to your mind? I don’t want to 
delay you, but there is one other question as to whether or not any feeling is 
growing up more acute now than it lias been In the past as to the relations 
between the two. I did not quite get the meaning. You said It was cut and 
come on the one side and cut and come on the other side, and to go, etc. 
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Col. Kirkpatrick. I regret to say that among a part of the renting population 
the tendency is not the best with reference to the relationship between the 
landholder and the tenant, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, of the 
tenant toward the landholder. It is not the best, like it ought to be; but I 
think it is improving. I think it is improving every day, and that we are get- 
ting over the rough places more and more all the time. There has been a 
tendency setting in In a very dangerous direction. Where a man is disposed 
to create trouble he can very easily organize trouble between the two classes, 
while there ought to be the closest friendship in the world; because I think 
a man who rents of the other is a good friend to the other, and the man who 
rents to the other ought to be a good friend to that tenant. I believe thut 
labor ought to be the best friend to the employer, and I believe that the em- 
ployer ought to be the best friend to the laborer. I think they ought to be the 
best friends in the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Col. Kirkpatrick. You will be tinally excused. 

Mr. Le Sueur. 


TESTIMONY OE MR. ARTHUR LE SUEUR. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Lk Sue ijk. Arthur Le Sueur. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. I/e Sueur. At present nt Fort Scott, Ivans.; recently from North Dakota. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow long have you resided at Fort Scot t, Ivans.? 

Mr. Le Sukuk. Since last July. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please, or profession? 

Mr. Le Sueur. 1 hardly know how to answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. As 1 asked the former witness, will you kindly sketch 
your business or public activity since you have been in busimss life, so that 
we may get the angle from which you speak and your point of observation? 

Mr. Le Sueur. To make It comprehensive and brief, at 15 years of age 1 was 
a farm hand; at IS in the lumber woods, on the river, working at sawmills, on 
railroads, and other work of that kind. At 24 1 owned a farm. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Le Sukuk. In North Dakota. 

Chairman Walsh. How large? 

Mr. Lk Sukuk. One hundred anil sixty acres. I managed to pay the interest 
on the purchase price during a period of 4 years and reduced the principal 
some $2,000. 1 did that through having what might be aptly termed a side-line. 
I ran a threshing rig for the neighbors. At the end of the 4-year period 1 
quit tunning by realizing on the size of the equity 1 had created in the land 
and commenced to study law, was admitted to practice, and practiced for 10 
years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you practice? 

Mr. Le Sueur. In North Dakota. 

Chairman Walsh. What place in North Dakota? 

Mr. Lk Sueur. Minot, N. Dak. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a country is that? What do they ruise 
there? 

Mr. Lk Sueur. Wheat is the staple; Hux comes next and stock next 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Le Sueur. After practicing law a few years 1 was able to engage in the 
banking business, and am still engaged In it to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. At what point? 

Mr. Le Sueur. Same town. 

Chairman Walsh. Minot? 

Mr. Le Sueur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business at the present time at Fort Scott 
Kans.? 

Mr. Le Sueur. At the present time I occupy the position of vice president and 
dean of the law department of a college established there during the past year. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the college? 

Mr. Lk Sueur. The Peoples College. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami what, briefly stated, is your proposition of education, 
if it differs from the other colleges and universities of the country. 

Mr. Le Sueur. The prime difference consists in this: We conceive the fault 
of education as our system promulgates it to-day in the United States to lie 
in the viewpoint ; that is to say, the psychology of education in the practical 
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line of the schools Is to educate the ambitious to acquire; (he prime tiling In 
Hfe that is inculcated in the children is to follow the example of those who 
» ay e been able to amass fortunes ; that is to say, those are the ones who are 
held up as heroes and as worthy examples to follow. 

This college that is established at Fort Scott has a different viewpoint, it 
alms to inculcate the idea that the one most dishonorable thing in life is para- 
sitism — the will to live on the labor of another. That Is the fundamental dif- 
ference. We ulm to establish there a vocational training along with cultural 
training in order to offset the efforts which we believe to he now well advuuctHl 
in the United States to establish approximately the German training-school 
system in the United States. We aim to offset that iutiueuce. As we under- 
sand the problem it is this; Witli the corporation schools that an' In opera linn 
in the United States the practice is, in substance, that Tom works in the fac- 
tory this week while Hill is in school; and Hill goes out of the school next 
week and goes into the factory, while Tom comes out of the factory ami goes Into 
the school. The result of that, if it is permitted to he de\elojK‘d without 
having proper cultural training, will he that all organized labor In the Halted 
States will be placed upon exactly the same plane as unskilled labor is to-day, 
because organized skilled iuiior can not survhe in places where it is in compe- 
tition with unorganized skilled labor, and labor unemployed soon loses organi- 
zation. We aim to prevent that by making a practical demonstration of cul- 
tural and vocational training and bringing the student in touch with the work- 
ers’ viewpoint, showing the desirability of inculcating the \lewpoint of the 
honorableness of service and 1 lie dishonornhleuess of living upon the labor of 
others without contributing to the welfare of society. 

Chairman Wai.su. Nmv, have you made any study of the land question? 

Mr. Le Sueur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. From what sources have you attempted to derive* your 
information; that is, separating them, if you ran, into tin* practical and the 
educational or scholarly? Did you derive any of ii from the condition of agri- 
culture' in the Northern State's and in the places where you have lived; anei if 
se>, how much of it nnel what you have eh'riveel from your studies? 

Mr. Le Sueur. Out e>f my actual experience on the land, first, as a farm hand, 
atiel second, as a farmer, I elid learn erne thing that has proved te> be of tre- 
mendous value, and that is Hint I did not have the» mental caliber neevssnry 
to the successful operation of a farm unele*r the present system, and 1 knew 
enough to loa\e it. I did learn that. Now, the prime reason— -1 think I also 
know what that is, that so many fail on the farms. There are' many reasons, 
psychological, meuital, Intellectual, and educational; but the prime* reason of 
these frequent failures is economic. 

Chairman Walsh. Could we a*dt you to present in as concise form ns pos- 
sible, Sir. Le Sueur, what you ladies e to lie tlu* fundamental and underlying 
question with reference to the land problem, if you might put it that way, 
that would prevent people deriving a proper living from it? 

air. Le Sueur. The fundamental problem that is presented there Is not 
wholly the question of the ownership of land. While normally ownership 
and control abide together, and that is the rule, yet when a crop is severed 
from tin* land the ownership of It, under our system, leaves tlu* producer so 
rapidly that any essential control over it is wanting. It is a part of t he land 
until it is severed, and when it Is severed he loses control immediately along 
with the ownership. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, with the product, you mean — the crops? 

Mr. Le Sueur. The product. There has been more' or less misconception about 
the desirability of the ownership of land. Now, I think it would clear the at- 
mosphere somewhat to put it this way, that no farmer wants to own land 
simply for the privilege of paying taxes on it, but lie wants it for the privilege 
of controlling the products of the soil. No one would desire more than nice 
home grounds around his home were it not for the fact that they need more 
ground than that for the primary purposes of producing usable wealth. That 
is the purpose. 

Now, under our system of marketing and finance farmers are as a class, as 
n rule, and from what I have heard here it is true both North and South, are 
unable to control the product of the land. They do not control it. They do 
not control the price. Nor do they control tin* price of the tilings they must 
have in order to apply their labor to the natural resources — which is the only 
chemistry that will produce wealth for others. 



Now, then, to put the matter very briefly, I conceive the best way to deter- 
mine where this leak actually exists Is to find out to-day who has the product 
of the land. There are practically untold millions of wealth that have be$ta 
produced on the farms of the United States ; and it seems to me the first thing 
we should do Is to find out who has that and where it has gone. If we can 
determine that fact it will be much easier to determine how it went there, and 
we can then plan how to stop the leak. I therefore beg leave to present to 
this honorable commission a few figures in a very short and brief way, but 
they appeal to me as going to the point. I quote now from two sources of 
authority. One is from the 1912 report of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States and the other is from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of New York, a financial paper of wide standing; and the members of the 
commission can readily verify this, if they deem it important, by perhaps more 
authentic figures, although these are official and semiofficial. 

A comparison of the average annual increase of the resources of the report- 
ing banks with the total cotton crop of the United States for 1904, taking the 
figures from the Financial Chronicle for the cotton crop and taking the figures 
for the increased resources of the banks from the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency shows this: The cotton crop for 1914 is there estimated at 
14,009.908 hales of cotton. The annual average increase of the resources of the 
reporting banks In the United States covering the four-year period between 
1908 and 1912, inclusive, is $1,350,808,329.50. 

Taking the same figures from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and comparing them with the reports of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, we find that the total wheat crop of the United States for the year 
1914, which, by the way, is the largest wheat crop ever reported by that de- 
partment, to be — and to show you how these figures run, the 1912 report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency says that the increased resources of the banks 
which reported for the four years from 1908 to 1912, inclusive, is $5,403,233,318, 
and dividing this by 4 gives us a total which I have just given you. Now, then, 
the Department of Agriculture reported the wheat crop of 1914 to he 911,000,000 
bushels for the United States. Now, putting the value of that a $1 a bushel, 
which is much in advance of the average price for a series of years, we get 
$911,000,000 for the total value of the wheat crop of the United States. That 
leaves a difference between the increase in the resources of the reporting 
hanks of the United States and the total value of the wheat crop for 1914 of 
$439,808,329.50 in favor of the banks as against the total amount of the wheat 
crop at a dollar a bushel. 

Making that same comparison now with cotton we find that figuring cotton 
at much more than the average price during 1914, putting it at $00 per bale, it 
amounts in round figures to $876,598,980, which, compared with the average 
amount of the annual increase in the same period of the hanks, remembering 
at the same time that there are approximately 3,000 banks that did not make 
returns or report to the department of the comptroller and who also increased 
their resources during that same period, we find, then, comparing the whole 
matter by and large, wheat and cotton with the average annual Increase of 
hank resource's during the four years, that in round figures the annual increase 
of the resource's of the banks of the United State's, although something like 
3,000 banks did not report, is equal to the total of the 1914 cotton crop and one- 
half of the total of the 1914 wheat crop. This, as I say, is figuring the high 
price of $00 a bale for cotton and $1 a bushel for wheat. 

Now, then, if the commission will just bear in mind the infinitely small num- 
ber of people engage'll in banking and the comfortable salaries that are drawn 
by bankers and bank officials and bank employees compared with the niggardly, 
slavish incomes to millions of furmers from whom the bulk of these resources 
have been drawn In final analysis, you will be able to come to some under- 
standing of the class spirit that is to-day permeating the entire agricultural 
world of the United States. There is where it is. Its foundations are there. 
It comes from the inherent inequality that exists between the two classes. There 
is an infinitely small number of bankers as compared with the tremendously 
large number of farmers, and yet those are official figures. Those figures show 
where the produce goes from the farmers and ought to be the key to us to 
determine whither we should look to stop the leak. For, believe me, when that 
leak is stopped there will be the most stupendous immigration of bankers back 
to the farm that this world has ever witnessed. 

The secret of the bankers’ satisfaction with the bankers’ situation, with 
things as they are, lies in the following— and I know it for a fact, for I am in 
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the banking business and am there to stay as long ns the farmers see tit to 
Uphold the private banking system. I am going to be at that end of It Inasmuch 
4 $ I have learned the force of the kick at the other end of the mortgage and I 
\frHl not abide there. I do thnt simply for the reason that the highest duty of 
any human being in the existing state of human affairs is to his own family, to 
provide food and clothing and education and entertainment to ids own. * My 
oldest boy will graduate in electrical engineering from a good school this year 
at the age of 23; hut I will say that though he is thoroughly equlpived, if ho 
did not have a banker dad to assist him that boy would be a tramp in 30 days 
after he leaves school. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Le Sueub. He has searched during the last six months for employment. 
He is skilled. He is at the very top of his class. Yet there is m> place for that 
boy in the community to tit into and euru his living to-day. Therefore, there 
is nothing but migratory labor of the most unstable character to which he can 
look toward making a living if he was not ubie to fall back on ulterior as- 
sistance. 

I wish, however, that no one, and most of all the commissioners, will believe 
for a minute that there is anything of class hatred in this position which t 
outline here. Nothing could lie further from the truth. There is no psychologi- 
cal factor that is of more detriment to n clear solution of t lit* problems the people 
of the United Stales to-day are facing than class hatred. Class consciousness 
is an entirely different matter. Tt develops and denotes knowledge. Class 
hatred denotes ignorance. There is no need for hatred if we are to peaceably 
solve these problems as they ought to be solved. It Is not class hatred, but 
class understanding that will solve them. 

Another thing that is not generally understood and which is of vital impor- 
tance to fanners, though it does not make much difference to the bankers 
whether it be understood or not as long as society allows it to exist ; but It is 
vital to the farmers, and tiiat is the character of the transactions that are car- 
ried on in banking. Most |»oople, when they go to a bank and leave their promis- 
sory note, go away with the impression that they have borrowed actual money, 
ami that actual lama lido monoj lms been loaned by the bunk. In one sense this 
is correct. A service has been rendered by the bank, but trivial compared with 
the charge made for the service. I mean this: I go to a hank, as I did many 
times, for 1 have had experience on both sides of the hank doors, and I leave 
my promissory note for a thousand dollars, secured or unsecured, It makes no 
difference as to collateral, and I do not carry away currency, neither gold nor 
silver nor legal tender, nor any other kind of money. I carry away u check 
hook and a deposit book showing 1 have to my credit In the hank $1,000. I use 
instead of cash the checks. It is much more convenient than cash, and It Is 
almost universally used to-da.v. I would like to emphasize that point. The 
total bank clearings in the United States to-day, according to the best authori- 
ties that I have been able to discover, clear annually through the regular clear- 
ing houses $1 03.000, 000, 000, a sum so vast that it staggers even imagination. 
The total amount of cash in circulation during that same i>eriod, if you limit it 
to legal tender, has never equaled $1,000,000,000. Now, then, the business of 
tlit* country has not been done with cash, but has been done with the commer- 
cialization of credit of the communities In which the banks exist. What did 
the bunk do when I left iny note? It made an entry upon the books show ing I 
had $1,000 to my credit. It increased its liabilities $1,000 on tin* books show- 
ing that, and it is entitled to draw' interest on the note at 10 or 12 per cent, or 
whatever the rate was. There never was a dollar of money Involved In that 
transaction. The checks which 1 issued to pay the bills that I wanted to pay 
as the reason for making that loan and which 1 paid by check went through the 
local clearing house, which is not usually one of the clearing houses I have 
mentioned at all, but is cleared between the banks themselves, offsetting similar 
transactions on different sides of the books, no money being Involved; or else 
it went through the clearing house at the Twin Cities from North Dakota, ami 
there was cleared without the payment, of money. Now, that is w'hat I mean 
by commercialized credit of the community by the banks. They do that. The 
banks do not extend their own credit to anybody else, but they have commer- 
cialized other people's credit This applies to the notes of the merchants, the 
notes of the landlords, the notes of tenants. Those notes are used by the 
banks as the basis on which the bank draw's interest. The banks are the only 
institutions in the world that draw’ interest on their own debts instead of paying 
interest on them; and the way they do that is through this credit system. And 
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we are squarely and solidly upon a credit system in the United States. We can 
not do business in any other way. We have no other facilities, no other means 
for doing business ; and we must do it on credit. It is all based on the cblcK 
and deposit system. 

I might add right there that some people have run away with the idea that 
this new Federal reserve act is going to be of wonderful assistance to the 
linancial system of the country, and I want to call attention to just one thing in 
connection with that, and that is that the new Federal reserve act strengthens 
the banks, but it does not lift so much as one ounce of the burden which rests 
upon the interest-paying members of the community, which number practically 
the entire people of the United States. It relievos them not one solitary whit. 
It does protect the banks in their position and strengthens them ; and that is 
all. 

If we remember the explanation I have just given of the function which 
the hanks perform of commercializing credit, it will be found to be the key 
to the entire situation. It is a bookkeeping proposition. 

To talk constructively for a moment I might say that a public bank is a 
step in the right direction toward solving belli the problems of the landlord 
and the problems of the tenant. Looking at these figures it seems to me that 
they throw some light on the question of why it is they have bad homes to live 
In and the landlords live in none too good at that. They do not build very 
good homes for the tenant. It is the same question that is involved in the 
question of land ownership. The reason why tenantry is growing as it is in 
North Dakota — for tills tenant problem is not a problem local to Texas; it is 
one that Is universal throughout the North western States, to my own personal 
knowledge — is because of the fart that before the intending home and land 
owner is able to connect up with the natural resources from which to produce 
wealtli lie must first pay tribute to this financial system whose increased re- 
sources have, in one year, equaled one of the great staples of the United States 
and half of the other great staple for the trifling services for which the bankers 
receive good salaries in addition to all these figures, for these figures are net. 
So that land ownership does not rest entirely upon the question of title, but 
it depends also on the question of how the farmer is allowed to connect up 
with the resources and the produce which his labor brings forth through its 
application to the soil. The Imnldng system is the most fundamental of all 
the things that enter into that relationship. Of course we have watered stock 
in railways and all these other things that many of us holler about In this 
country, but when we get right back to general principles the institution which 
walks off with the lion’s share is the institution I am talking about — the bank- 
ing system of the United States. I have told you why I am in the banking 
business and why I propose to stay there as long as the system is allowed to 
exist. I would like to see a change and am ready to vote for a change. 

Now, then, there are two tilings which stand in the way of the farmers get- 
ting on in the economic field to cooperatively remedy this situation for them- 
selves; and nothing is more certain to my mind than this one fact that when 
these things are remedied it will he the farmers and the wage workers them- 
selves who apply the remedy. Nobody else will, not even the best intentioned 
bankers or legislators will ever in the world remedy that situation until the 
farmers and the workers themselves organize and cooperatively remedy it. 
They must do it or it will never be done. The economic urge, or interest, Is too 
strong to permit that; it is too strong even on the part of philanthropists who 
are in the favorable position themselves to compel them to come down after 
their sleep to remedy these things for the under dog. They can not do it in 
spite of their best Intentions. They can not do it. It must be remedied by 
the under dog himself developing a backbone. 

The things which stand in the way then, primarily, of farmers cooperatively 
acting to remedy this situation are an unjust credit system, as I have explained, 
and restrictive laws which prevent the farmers from cooperatively acting to- 
gether successfully. There are two prime elements which make for the failure 
of farmers* cooperative organizations; one is that we have seen that there is a 
want of that broad individual education that will enable the farmers to realize 
that the only course to pursue is to allow everybody all the rights which they 
claim for themselves. Another element that results in farmers’ cooperative 
organizations many times blowing up is that there is somebody who is a dis- 
turbing factor In them, either a man or a woman, who does not agree with the 
majority and would rather ruin than to allow things to go forward unless they 
are allowed to rule. 
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The prime and fundamental cause of the failure of farm ooojwwntion, whether 
In the marketing or purchasing, or the bettering of conditions In farm ojhth- 
tlons, lies not there, however, hut In the restrictive laws which prevent success- 
ful farm cooi>cration. 1 mean by that this: All business, farming and all, 
must be done on credit ; there is no other way to do it to-day been use of habit* 
and we are all creatures of habit ; there is no way to do it unless It is done on 
credit. The farmers of every State in the Union have the strongest credit of 
any class; it Is more stable than that of any corporation or trust, no matter 
what, and they are to-day, by legal restriction, prohibited from u^ing that 


eredit. 

If your honors will permit me, 1 will illustrate what I mean by two con- 
crete examples from the northern country, hut which apply with equal force 
in Texas, because the problems are the same here as at my home. In North 
Dakota the hail insurance companies have charged 07 cents i>er acre pre- 
mium. The farmers need hail insurance there, and tilings ran along that way 
for many years. Several mutual hail insurance companies were organized by 
the farmers. There is only 1 of the 00 or 70 companies that started that, has 
survived, ami they went on a strictly capitalistic basis for making profit for 
those on the inside of the cooperative concern and charged farmers the same 
rates as the old-lino companies did, and they have survived and are a large 
concern to-day; but they brought no relief to the farmers because their rates 
are the same'as the old-line companies. 

Hut six or seven years ago in North Dakota they passed a St at*' hall insur- 
ance law which compelled farmers to pay cash in ud\ance for that insurance, 
but cut the rate from 0.7 cents to 30 cents per acre, which was a substantial 
cut, hut the cash payment of the premium made it almost inq>oss|ble for the 
farmer to get his insurance h(*eause of tin* fact that il came at a time when Ihe 
farmers, as a class, have no money. They are one-crop farmers there, as yon 
are down here, as I understand, and they misled the insurance Just when 
they could not pay for it. You will say that the farmer, if ho had good credit, 
ought to he able to go to ids hank and get money for that, hut this is how It 
was done. The farmer would go to the hank, and 1 ha\e seen it myself, and 
snv, “I want to borrow $77; I want some hail insurance, and I have to have 
money to gel the State hail insurance.” and that is less than one-lmlf of the 
other and the hanker would say, “ I will tell you, Sam, how this Is, we have 
our customers to take care of, ami we have to keep money here for them, be- 
cause they are likely to call for il at any time, and we have to pay It when 
they < omo for it,” and that is true. “ If it was some small loan to he paid hack 
in a short time, we might let ><>u have it; hut we can not let you have it until 
fall.” And the farmer goes out of the bank and when he Is unhitching Ids 
team the hanker comes to the window and crooks his linger at him and he goes 
buck in I never saw a farmer yet that didn’t go buck when the hanker dhl 
that \ml the hanker sa>s\ “ 1 have been thinking that over, Sam, and 1 think 
1 have found a wav to gi\e you that hail insurance.” The farmer says, I 
must have it, if I can get it.” The hanker sa>s ‘‘ We will Ox you up; we 
can not give vou the mone>, hut we are ag» nts for the St. laid 1 in A Marlm 
Insurant e Co., and wo w til insure you with them and take your note for 
for the premium, and we will make the company, which is a big, strong company, 
carry you until fall, and it won’t take any money now, and it will prolect you 
in that way.” Sam realizes by this time that he must do that or go without 
Hie premium, and wc will make the company, which Is a big, strong company, 
mice and takes 12 per cent Interest on the note and never imests a dollar. Ami 
all he does is to keep the books, and all that consists of Is making one entry 
when ho takes out the insurance and another entry in the fall, and tlmt Is tin 
way the farmer is treated. So the 30-<vnt hall insurance in North Dakota has 
not been an unqualified success, by any means. 

I should add that the State hall Insurance provides for a maximum damage 
of $8 an acre, while the old-line company policies provide for $10 an acre. Ac- 
cording to the commissioner of insurance of North Dakota, some of the ohl-llne 
companies paid as little as 17 cents hack on the insurance; the State insurance 
companies have paid hack either 43 or 47 cents; nearly 70 per rent of the 
State insurance was paid hack in damages. The State insurance, however, has 
not paid quite in full, while the old-line companies pay in full, or they are not 
allowed to operate. 

Across the line. In Saskatchewan, where those despicable foreigners live and 
make their homes, many of them laung Yankees, they have the same condi- 
tions as in North Dakota. They have the same climatic conditions, the same 
38819° — S. Doc. 417, 64-1 — vol 9 02 
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staple crops, ami the same dangers from hail, and they need the same protec- 
tion. There, three \ enrs ago, in January, the legislature of the Provinces push'd 
a general law permitting the counties of their Province to hold a referendum 
to determine by 1 M»pul ur vote whether they would adopt municipal hail insur- 
ance or not. The act was to become operative after 25 counties had adopted 
that. That act has been iu oi>erution for two years now, and the general pro- 
visions of it are that when 25 counties have adopted the act by referendum 
vote, those counties which have adopted it have municipal hail insurance. 
The general law restricted that tax to 4 cents per acre to cover the damages 
which they suffered from hail, and limited the payment of damuges to $4 
per acre. The lirst year, during the oi>eruUou of this law, they paid the 
losses in full, ul 4 cents per acre premium and $4 per acre. The second 
year’s alteration they puid the losses In full, without raising the tax, up to .$5 
an acre, at 4 cents per’ acre. 

The secret of that lies in this fact that the farmers were by that general law 
permitted to utilize their collective credit and to turn that to the service of llu* 
people instead of the exploiting class that rules over them. 

The 4 mils per acre was collected by the same people v\ ho collected the other 
l axes, and it did not cost any more to collect that additional 4 cents per acre. 
Tlie machinery was there and used for that purpose, and the only added func- 
tionary was tin* insurance commissioner, and his salary did not make much 
difference distributed among the 25 counties. Tlie result there \va< that out of 
every dollar paid in 1)2 cents was paid hack in insurance the tirst year, and the 
second year 1)7 j cents out of each dollar was paid back to the farmers in pay- 
ment of their losses. Their program for the next year raises the maximum 
damage without raising the tax and pacing in full. 

That is an example of the application of common sense and lining the power of 
the State as the servant of the i**ople instead of a hunch of politicians and 
lawyers who usually compose the legislature. 

That distinction is one that can be carried into all of the departments of farm 
cooperative life. The farmers have the most tremendous credit of any class of 
people on earth if permitted to use It. I think you will find in every State a law 
restricting farmers to taxing themselves only for schools and roads, and it is 
well that they are allowed to tax themselves for schools, but they are limited in 
that to a certain protwrtion of tlie property. 

What farmers need is to have those restrictive laws put out of the way so 
that they may use their collcctivo credit with the power of the law behind 
them. The American |>eoplo and all civilized people are law-abiding and helievc 
iu law and order and government as a system and anything llmt has behind ii 
the sanction of the law; they will stand almost interminable abuses before they 
overthrow it if it comes in the name of the law and has nnv fairness or just in* 
behind it. Now, if the farmers as a class were able to eliminate those legal 
restrictions which prevent them from using their taxing power, then tlu\v would 
get on an even footing with the concerns with which they must compete. It is 
like a man being held up and robbed by a highwayman. Of course, in the 
other case it is absolutely legal, but nevertheless they take the goods, and the 
result to the person is tlie same whether he Is robbed in that way or by the 
highwayman — he is still broke. The farmers should he entilleil to have I lie 
benefit and advantage of cooperative credit, with the sanction of the State 
behind it, instead of being restricted from doing tilings done everv day b.v other 
classes or divisions of classes in the United States. It is not u question of 
politics, although politics enter Into it ; it is purely an economic question, and 
it is an economic question to those of us who have been on the firing line of 
the close struggle that exists between the farmers and those exploiting them 
llmt absolutely tears at the very heartstrings of humanity, when we see in the 
communities scattered all through the agricultural territory of the United 
States the very backbone of the people, those from whom we must recruit the 
very highest and best type of human citizenship in the United States, w’e find 
them living in conditions that would lie a disgrace to a hog In many cases, 
living without opportunity for mental development, living without any chance 
for enjoyment. What wonder that, as Col. Kirkpatrick says, when they do 
break loose they get a little crazy. They do that because they (lo not have 
enough of entertainment and enjoyment. The only enjoyment they cun have is 
in slavish toil. 

I waul to cull your attention to one thing that I do not think will he pre- 
sented by any other witness, that under our agricultural system In the United 
States we do one of the most heathenish things a nation could perpetrate. 
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Many of us oppose capital punishment fin* murderers and think I hii t it is 
brutal, and I agree with them; yet at the same time do you know what we 
do to the mothers of the United States who li\e ui>on farms? We give them 
the same punishment that we do to the murderer; we condemn them to a life 
of servitude at hard labor without giving them any m*omj>enM\ a life servitude 
at hard labor without a guaranty of enough to eat. whleli the convicted mur- 
derer lias. Those are conditions that need a remedy. 

We may talk about a revolutionary class struggle in the l ulled States, and 
the terrible struggle that is going on between employer and employee. The 
farmers of the United States wdl stand a hundred times moiv pei sedition 
and injustice than wage earners before they start, hut when they do it will 
take more than all of tin* lawyers and hankers m the United States to stand 
between them and their goal, and l hope I will not live to see it. when the 
fanners try to right the wrongs that exist to-day. and which they will do if they 
are not corrected by those in auihorii,\ to-day. It' they are denied that rigid 
the fanners of the I'niled States when they move wdl not nano with a covered 
wagon; thev will not have their families with them when thc\ move, hut they 
will move so that institutions will go down like tenpins helore llieiu They 
are sulTeiing under the most damnable conditions I nun an economic standpoint 
to-day. and they are exploited by the lunkds mid mMs and wholesale houses. 
Perhaps 1 had better give you an experience that lias tome to my observation 
In North Dakota it is true that t He wholos.de houses own u heavy permit age 
of the retail houses, which arc nothing hut collating agents for the whole 
sale houses. and the wholesale houses aie thus able to control to a large 
degree the prices of their staples. This is the way that is handled. 

The larmers do not patronize the hanks when they need a loan and pay cash 
for i heir stulT. Itut they put a nolo up in the hands of the retail meiohanl, and 
thev make manv demands, the same as has been described i>> other witnesses 
here m the Texas proposition. Thou the i..« n haul goes |o the hank and he 
deposits that note iii t ho hank, and they imhnso it to the hank, they extend 
tin* credit to the merchant. That eanles part of the credit to tin* extending 
batik, as they call if, of the lit lie hank Tic-u the wholesalers carry the rest 
of the credit until fall Then that performance U dupHe-ded from year to 
yoar and limn time to time The rot ad inert lauds do not get wealthy In North 
Dakota. The wholesalers use them merely as collecting agencies. They hold 
out a high hoi*' to the little meielumt who does business on credit : he is paying 
the price, but ho never unices The whole aiers see to (hut. i hen. again, l>> 
eliminating competition among the retail nieivhunts. which, in a sense, is not 
a laid tiling they are able to control the price, and they compel the tanning 
communities to meet their own terms on the staples which they must purchase. 

Then there is absolute control of the selling price for the farm products 
coni rolled 1>\ this institution That is the terminal elevator companies at 
Duluth and the Twin Cities and the huviug companies scattered throughout 
North Dakota largely. There are a great many ol those agencies of the ter- 
minal elevator companies. 1 would urge the commi-ioii, H it has the time, 
that some competent investigator lx* sent into I lit* noithwesf ten dory to urns 
tigate the marketing conditions of grain. Then* is a gigantic held for Investiga- 
tion there. The bottom of it has never been icallv touched The dpwty naive 
menl of North Dakota lias failed to relieve tills condition. That is. the Ameri- 
can Society of Deputy, the North Dakoia Union. H has largely laded, because 
It lias been unable to finance iis propositions. 1 believe that If the farmers 
in (he cotton countries this year had the money to hold the cotton that they 
would have ln*en able to realize at least ft) j>er rent more out of the cotton crop 
if thev had Ik sm able to have had the 2-cent money; that is. 2-cent annual 
ini crest charged for money to handle their crop They would have realized at 
least HO per cent more out of it. Then the thing that we need we m*ed the 
tiling that great powerful Oovernment of the United States can do. Is to ushihI 
in clearing away these artiiicial restrictions that stand bevv<*en the ultimate 
consumer, the farm products that he consumes and the farmer himself, \\hat 
is needed is to see that the farmer who produces thD stufT, who produces It by 
the actual application of human labor, secures the price which the consumer 
actually pavs for that product less the legitimate charge going in between for 
actual ‘services renders i. There are too many places where there are addi- 
tions without actual service. .... . . 

.fust one particular projNisition T would like to leave with this commission 
and it is this: Our system of to-day is based upon this fact that everyone ol 
us Is striving to get much* and to give little. That is the universal rule. We 
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are all striving to get hold of all and striving to give very little. Now, what 
does that bring about? Prices are fixed upon commodities, by demand, we are 
told, by economists. I think in a degree they are right, but what is ‘‘de- 
mand”? Is it want? Is it the dire want of human beings for clothes that 
creates the demand for clothes? Because if that were the case all the cloth- 
ing houses of the State of Texas, from what I have seen on the train coming 
ui> here, would be empty in 24 hours, if that were the case. It takes something 
else besides human want to create demand in that sense. It does take some- 
thing else. Prices of commodities are fixed by the demand, but demand as a 
price fixer Is the value of the scarce use. The very moment that you have 
any groat amount of the use of a commodity the scarce use price is shot all 
to pieces. There is no price left. There is no price on air. We all use It. 
We all want it. There is a great demand for air, but there is no price attached 
to it And the same thing will happen with commodities, if it Is not the value 
of the scarce use Hum the price will no longer exist. Therefore, what does 
that mean In its final conclusion? That so long as this system exists on that 
basis, running all these social functions like banks for the private profit that 
can be made out of it, just so long as that exists poverty can never be elimi- 
nated, because it is based upon the business of buying and selling, and the 
fixing of prices is based upon the value of the scarce use, and searee use 
means poverty, and poverty will always be with us while commodities are 
handled in that way. And these social functions like banks and all those 
things that are run for private profit instead of for social service. More than 
that, we want to get relief from that situation. It is a fact that the same 
causes produce like effect, not sometimes, but all of the time, and so long as 
we len\e those social forces in private hands to do the work among us, the sane* 
result of tenancy and foreclosure and mortgages and oppression and all those 
things, together with ignorance, which is the source of most of our evils, 
will be present in the land. 

I think that is the substance of the statement that I wish to make to the 
commission, Mr. Chairman, unless you have some questions you wisli to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Le Seuer, very much for your 
attendance. 

The hearing will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
The hearing will meet in this room promptly at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.30 of this Tuesday, March 16. 1915, an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Wednesday. March 17, 1915, at o'clock a. in., fit the same 
place. ) 

D\u vs, Tbv. 

Wcdnanlay, Match 17, 1015 — 10 a. M. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Harrinmn and Lennon. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please lie in order. 

Mr. Getzendaner. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. W. GETZENDANER. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state > our name. 

Mr. Gktzknda n K ii. Getzendaner. 

Chairman Walsh. Your full name? 

Mr. Getzendaner. It. W. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Gktzkndaxkr. Banker. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of your bank? 

Mr. Getzkndaner. Citizens National Bank. 

Chairman Walsh, Where is it located? 

Mr. Gktzendaner, Wnxahachie. 

Chairman Walsh. What county is Wnxahachie in? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Ellis. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In the banking business there? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Well, I have been in it myself about 11 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please sketch briefly what your business career 
1ms been since you have been in business? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Well, after leaving college 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a graduate of a college? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes; and attended the University of * Virginia. After 
leaving college 1 went Into the bank. 
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Chairman Walsh. The bank where? 

Mr. Getzjcndaner. At Waxnhachle. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a native Texan? 

Mr. Getzkndaner. Yes, sir; raised in Ellis County. 

Chairman Walsh. Raised in Ellis Count} ? 

Mr. Getzendankr, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may proceed. 

Mr. Getzendankr. I worked in my father’s o!lieo after 1 left college. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father a ImukerV 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes. Then I went into the hank after thnl. 

Chairman Walsu. You did what? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. I went into the hanking lmslness 11 years ago 
Chairman Walsii. So that your whole business life has really been that of 
a hanker? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes; and a farmer. 

Chairman Walsii. Were you raised on a farm? 

Mr. Getzendankr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, you say on a farm. What eouuoeiiou did .\<m have 
with the farm? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Looking after the farm am! attending t<> thine* 

Chairman Walsii. For the hank? 

Mr. Getzendankr. No; for myself. 

Chairman Walsii. For yourself? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes; and my father 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a hmdowmr .v ourself t«» l 'earn \miIi \\ln*n you 
got out of school? 

Mr. Getzindanek. No, sir; I was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father was a landowner? 

Mr. (iETZI NDANKR. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And where did he own Ins land'' 

Mr. Getzfndaneb. Well, his priuHpal holdings were alioiu 2‘**» n*s in 
south Texas, and some In Kills County. 

Chairman Wai.sii. To what extent do \ou lia\e landholdings in Ellis < ’ounty? 
Mr. Getzendankr. Have I? 

Chairman Waisii. Yes. 

Mr. Getzendankr. Now? Al this time? 

Chnmnau Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Getzindaner. In Ellis County I have about 5.5im» u<*res 
Chairman W u.sh. And your father? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Well, lie had. 1 guess, in the neighborhood ol o.iKio 
Chairman Wai.sii. Is your father still living? 

Mr. Getzi NDANKR. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did he ha\o O.ihhi aercs at tin* time of hisdeatii. 

Mr. Getzendankr. No; he did noi. At m.v motlier s diath he divided the 
estate, and of course that cut his acreage down to some extent. 

Chairman Walsii. Did your land come through inheritance, tlmt you have, or 
did you have a part of it acquired before the death of your father? 

Mr. Getzkndanfr. Came through inheritance. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish >ou would proceed and a* hridly as possible 
sketch the manifestations of the land question in your county as they came under 
\our observation. That is when you !>egan life or began to have u touch withlhe 
land situation, state what the situation was as to tenantry, the sort of leases 
the teminls had with the owners, and any change that you may have observed, 
down to the present time. I believe you were here yesterday when the other 

witnesses were examined? ...» 

Mr Gktzkndxner. Yes, sir; I was. Well, ns far back as I can remember we 
rented on tile third and fourth. At that time the lands in Ellis County we 
regarded as high; they were worth .$40 to $50. , 

Chairman Walsh. And that goes back as far as you can remember the busi- 
ness details of the matter. , ( 

Mr. Getzendankr. I never heard anything but third and fourth, and money 
rent for corn land I have heard of that. 

Chairman Walsh. That was away back when. In point of time, sn>? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I could not say. probably 20 or 25 years, nia.vhc 25 <»r 30 
years. 

Chairmau Walsii. And how old a man arc you? 
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Mr. Cetzendani r. 3b. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may go ahead and answer my question. 

Mr. (Iktzknoani it. Al that time 1 recollect it being a third and fourth of 
the crop. 

Chairman Walsh. And that has been correctly described by the other wit- 
nesses? 

Mr. Uetzlndanul Yes ; so I understand. If I understand the other witnesses 
correctly, though they seemed to think there was a desire at this time not to 
allow the man to have any stock or cows or anything of that sort, or pasture. 

Chairman Walsh, i wish you would correct any statemeut you deem needs 
correction, or give any further explanation. 

Mr. Oltzendankh. I find in our section that nearly all farmers have cows and 
small pastures, while some do not. Some of the farmers are supplied with their 
fuel free. I have formed my answers with reference to your questions that you 
sent me. 

Chairman Waisii. Well, l think that would bo a very good thing for us and 
for the record, lor you to just read them into the record. You were given 
speritlc points that we desired \ nil to cover. 

Mr. (Jetzkndankk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have >ou the lniints in there with the answers? 

Mr. <}i:tze\i>ankk. I lm\e questions and answers. 

Chairman Walsh. If >mi would be kind enough to read that into the record, 
the entire matter. Read loud enough so Mrs. Harriman can hear from where 
she is sitting. 

Mr. Cl h’i'ZK n da n uk . Now, the tirst question — do you want to ask those ques- 
tions? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you nmj just proceed with the question and your 
answer. 

Mr. Hkizend vner. The beginnings of the cotton industry; its development. 

Cm II after the dose of the Ci\il War there was \ery little cotton raised in 
this section. It was thought to be too far north. About 300 bales was a maxi- 
mum for Kills County. Just after the war cotton was the only product which 
commanded cash. Negro slaves who had l>een run into Texas furnished sutli- 
clent labor to greatly increase cotton production, which by ISG8 amounted to 
o\er 3,000 bales. At that time tin* expense of marketing cotton in (iaheston 
was $30 per bale. Extension of railways was a great help to the cotton in- 
dustry. In 1K00 Ellis Count \ produced 52.000 bales, \ allied at $2,250,000, and 
for years has led in cotton production In 1012 the crop was INN, 000 bales, the 
value of the cotton and of the h> -products being $13,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. You shipped to (ialveston? 

Mr. (1 ktzf.ni) v nek. Yes; we went part of the wa> b.\ ox team to the railroad 

Chairman Walsh. II would be interesting to us and valuable if you w T ould 
describe the mode of transportation at that time, and all about it. 

Mr. (jIkizendanek. Well, they used to carry that in ox teams, and mules, too, 
down to the railroad which was gradually building north from Houston. 

Chairman Walsh. How far was the haul in the earliest years? 

Mr. Hetzenuanek. That was before my day. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the history show? I see you have a little his- 
torical sketch there. 

Mr. Uetzkm) vnek. 1 do not recall, because the railroad gradual l,\ built this 
way as development justified. 

Chairman Walsh. And finally came to Wnxahachie? 

Mr. Cetzendankr. No; it came up through the eastern portion of Ellis County, 
and a branch line was built to Waxnhaehie. The extension of the railways 
did much to help the cotton industry. Now, as to Ellis County, I want to say 
right here that Ellis County produces more cotton than any other county In the 
world; always has led the cotton production. 

Chairman Walsh. And when in the course of history do you say it was be- 
lieved to be too far north to raise cotton? 

Mr. Getzendaneh. That was along about war time. 

Chairman Walsh. You say, “about war time.” Was it during the rmm- 
' struct ion period? 

Mr. (Ietzendankr. Yes; during that period. They had no labor here but the 
negroes, aid there wus nothing to do but to raise cotton with those negroes. 

Chairman Walsh. What year do you say it w'as that Ellis County produced 
the largest amount of cotton of auy county in the world? 
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Mr. Getzendaneh. Every year. with a low exceptions. In liilJ Fills County 
produced 188,000 bales, with u value of cotton and cotton seed of $13,000,000 
I might say in connection with the cotton industry that cotton was fnrimn-lv 
picked into baskets and carried to the little houses in the held and there 
stored, and then a day sol lor ginning. The pin was run, and the enttoti was 
carried from these houses to the gin. Now it is pick<*d in sacks and put Into 
>\ ugons and goes right directly to tin* Kin. In those days the Kin was ran by 
horsepower, ami they tinned only certain days in the week. 

“ Movement to town of homo-owning farmers, jvtiml farmers, and those seek- 
ing better school facilities and social conditions." 

( liairninn Walsh, I will ad\ y oil was your tather c\or a farmoi V 
Mr. (iKTZKM)ankil He li\cd on t ho farm until about 1X(W. He laid a hank in 
AVaxahachie at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, ho had a hank at that time, had he*' Was he an Indi- 
vidual banker at that time? 

Mr. Uft/.kmunkr. It was a partnership— FcrrK A Got /.endtt nor 
Chairman Wmsh. .lust he and another man? 

Air. Oki/.em)\\k!L Yes. 

Cliairmau W\isn. Started in t ho hank? 

Alt* (JKTZFNn \ \ Kit. Air. Royal Ferris lives in Halin', and hi*, lathci and my 
father were partners. 

Chairman Wu.su. Wliich was his first business Firmer or hanUer? 

Mr. C Jetzk n* n a \ eh A farmer. He was a lawyer, Inn la* did not practice \«*r\ 
much law. He went into tin* hanking business wuh Judge Ferris, and Mr. 
Ferris looked after t ho In w and he a ft or tin* hank 
Chairman AVmmi, Now, when he went into that Immius*, was In* ,i tanner? 
Mr. (iKTZKND vneil Yes. 

Chairman Wmsh. And li\cd on I he farm? 

Mr. <Ji/izf,m>\nfil A es, sir; lived 10 miles horn Waxnharhtr and wont home 
every Wednesday and Saturday night. 

Chairman Wmsh. So. lie was really a funnel and la* mine to town and went 
into another business aside from farming and succeeded in it, as ii were*' 

Air. < Jkt/.kn da a f.r. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what he acquired as to land was lln* produel of Ids 
:u eumuhtlion ; that is. la* put a part of it into land as he went ahum? 

Air. (hi /know Kit. A'es, sir. When he came to Waxnhnelde la* was $ to in 
debt and he had ,$o. 

Chairman Waish. Proceed. 

Mr. (Iki '/.end \ n K it. As 1 read these questions if you <aie to ask me any 
further questions I would he glad to answer them. 

“ Mo\ ement to town of home-owning fanners, retired funnels and those 
seeking hotter school facilities and social conditions." 

Chairman Walsh. That is. the cause of the moxemenl'' 

Mr. (Jetzend vxeil Yes. 

Chairman W vj,mi. Now, jifter they come to town wind would you way i!S in 
the average; do they engage in any other business nr undertake to li\e b\ flu* 
earnings they get from tlu* farmers — the rents they get from their leiinnis'' 

Mr. Gktzendanek. of course, tin* retired farmer when lie comes in inwu K 
usually too oi<l to engage in any business. 

Chairman Walsh. As a rule, you find them too old and they come to ilm towns 
and simply li\e there? 

Mr. Getzkndaner. Yes; and you would not term them * city builders," be 
cause the conditions that they lind wlien they get to the cities are so mm Ii 
better than they have had on the farms that they are undented to go along 
without any improvements, at tirst at least. Then there is a class that come for 
school facilities. 

Chairman Walsh. Ha\e you observed that the farmers that come to the 
towns become more and more exacting as to the terms they want from their 
tenants? 

Air. Getzendaneb. I cun not soy that they arc any more m* than other land- 
lords. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not observed that? 

Mr. Oetzendanek. No. Now, of course, there are social emiditioiis Say a 
man has several young ladies in his family ; he warns to get to town so that 
they can have letter advantages. Now, the next is: “Growth of large 
estates/’ Large estates are gradually being divided, due to the pushing away of 
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pioneers, who accumulated these estates when land was cheap. Under present 
conditions there Is no Inducement for Investment In large tracts of land. 

Chairman Walsh. If you would describe briefly — is yours the largest estate 
that is together in Ellis County? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t know ; I could not say. 

Chairman Walhii. Can you tell us of any other typical large estates, say, 
three or four of them, that would give us a III tie study of them? 

Mr. Getzendaner. One of the largest estates in Ellis County has recently 
been divided; something in the neighborhood of 0,000 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. It went to the heirs? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it in one ownership to la'gin with? 

Mr. Getzendaner. It was. 

Chairman Wvlsii. How was it accumulated? Was the man originally a 
farmer, a business man, or a banker? 

Mr. Getzendaner. lie was a farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. I>id he go into any oilier business? 

Mr. Getzendaner. He did not. 

Chairman Walsh. If you know, did he lm\e an inheritance or did he come 
from the tenant class? 

Mr. Gktzkndvnkk. I think he inherited it. I might say in regard to that 
estate Unit while he was a large landowner his equity was not so great. 

Chairman Wu.su. lie was indebted then to quite a large extent? 

Mr. Gktzendvner. Yes; he was indebted to considerable extent. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou observed anything of this kind: That there was 
anything you might call unfair or oppressive in the way large estates generally 
are acquired? That is, haw >nu observed any misapplication of the law, as it 
were? These contracts being wrhal, when conditions became hopeless for the 
tenant, that the manner that the landlord carried on their operations, etc., you 
know the criticism that lias been made and I wish you would state if you have 
observed any tiling like that. 

Mr. Getzendaner. I do not think so, not as much so ns you will And in any 
other business relation where an opportunity presents itself like that. Of 
course, in all business, you will And some people ready and willing to oppress 
the weak, but I do not think that is true any more of the landlord than It is in 
any other business, not so much so in our county. 

Chairman Walsh. You may go ahead; I think that brings you to rental con- 
tracts. Describe the customary rental contracts in your section. 

Mr. Getzknd vnkr. There are throe customary rental contracts, one-third of 
the corn and grain and one-fourth of the cotton; one-third of all crops in the 
last few years has been in vogue; one-half of all crops where the landlord 
furnishes tools, teams, fin'd, etc. 

Chairman Walsh. What percentage of these contracts are oral? 

Mr. Ge’izknd vxkr. About !M) per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. What effect, in your opinion, lias the superior bargaining 
power of the landlord had In such cases? 

Mr. Gki'zend \nkr. Very little effect. 

Chairman Waish. The landlord. howe\or. in >our opinion, would have a 
superior bargaining power, dealing with so many people who are economically 
weaker? 

Mr. Getzendaner. He might haw a little, but it would he very little. 

Chairman Walsh. In its practical working, how does he extend it? Does he 
do it, on the whole, fairly or unfairly V 

Mr. Getzendaner. The landlord? 

Chuirmun Walsh. Yes; the landlord. 

Mr. Getzendaner. I think in a fair way. 

Chairman W vlsh. It is a matter, however, of the wish or heart of the land- 
lord to be fair? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes; I think so. 

Chuirmun Walsh. Does it enable the landlord to dictate the crop thut is to 
he grown ? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes, it does; most all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. The typical crop grown in your section is what? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. Why does the landlord want cotton grown by three people? 

Mr. (Jktzendaner. Because it Is n money crop. You have asked that ques- 
tion bore and 1 think I cover that down a little further. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would suggest, if you will, please. Mr. Getzen- 
daner, nny defects in existing contracts between landlord and tenant that you 
believe could be improved by law? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. You have the question here, “What tendency lane you 
noticed with regard to rental contracts?” 

Chairman Walsh. I think you have covered that. 

Mr. (Ietzexi) v n kh. Answering your quc'lion as to any suggestions 1 might 
have to make with regard to defects in existing contracts between landlord and 
tenant that I Indieve could he improved by law I will say that I don't know of 
any. Of course, there is a law that has remit ly been passed culled the “ Oue- 
thlrd law.” I don’t think that will solve the question. 

Chairman Waj.su. Please give your comment on that? 

Mr. Gktzkxuankb. My idea is that if a man is determined to get more for his 
land he is going to get it , and if he can not get it in one way, he will in an- 
other. For instance, I have heard a landlord say: •* It won't do an.\ good; if l 
have two houses on my place, 1 will charge what rent I want for one and will 
turn one over to the tenant.” The tenant Is charged rent for the oilier house 
and the owner will charge for his pasture land and in numerous ways he can 
get around the one-third. 

Chairman Waish. J*y the use of stork and employment of help, ole ? 

Mr. (iKTZK.NDVNhK. I low is that? 

Chairman Wm.su. I say, that might cut a figure; that K the use of stock, 
furnishing stock for tenants? 

Mr. Gktzkndamjii. Make him farm on hahes? 

Chairman Wai.su. 1 was trying to have you comment, if possible, on the new 
law; you stated the way the landlord could still bargain with his tenant and In 
a way avoid the strict terms of the law and l was making a suggestion. You 
can correct me if you think it necessary. My suggestion was that it might also 
he maided by entering into contract about the help on the farm? 

Mr. ( tKT'/,KM> vn kk. 1 think not. I don't know how that would o]H*ratc. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, the use of live, stock. 

Mr. (iK'izendnnm:. 11c has (‘barge of that. About the only thing I can say 
is that; I haven't made a study of it, you understand, because it docs not 
affect me one way or the other; I do not belie\e in raising rent; 1 have not 
raised my rent, and I do not expect to raise it ; I do not think It will keep any 
other man from getting a third of the crop If he wants It. 

Chairman Wm.su. Will you please describe the rental contracts which you 
use yourself? 

Mr. Gkizkndankk. 1 have two, and my contrails arc verbal. 1 use the one- 
fourth cotton and money rent for the corn (four to li\e dollais per acre). One- 
half of all crops produced when* 1 furnish tools, teams, and feed, etc. J will 
say in that conncition that I have with me some data on the production of 
101&-11 with reference to what the tenants made and what my j>ortlon was. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you that with you? 

Mr. ( Iet/.kmj \nkii. Yes; 1 have, and I will be glad to submit it to you now. 

Chairman Walsh. Flense submit it now, If you lime it, and read It into the 
ieeord. 

Mr. Gki/.lxdankk. One thing I want to call your attention to, and that Is the 
cotton being such a \arying crop that it is bard to compare on account of the 
change in the price of the product. I ha\e a tenant here that 1 ha\e taken 
as an example. b«*ouuse lie has been with me over 20 years, and he estimates his 
crop at 100 acres In cotton und 20 in corn. The year 1913 the proceeds from 
his share of the cotton were $2,111 13. My part was $,N14. He Is what we term 
a third and fourth renter. I figured out that my per cent on that farm, that 
100 acres, to say nothing of the corn land, and of land in roads and ditches and 
ravines, was 5.2 per cent at a reasonable valuation of $150 an ucre. Thai was 
what I made off of it. That was in 1013. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that |>em»ntage? 

Mr. Getzendankk. Fi\e and two-tenths per cent. 

Chairman Waish. Eased upon whut valuation? 

Mr. Uktzendankb. One hundred and fifty dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. One hundred and fifty dollars an acre? 

Mr. G ETZEN da n K iL Yes. T might say that in 1014 the production was much 
less: per acre, and my per cent was 4.3. 

Chairman Walsh. On the same land valuation? 

Mr. Oetzkndanku. The same valuation. The amount I received was $078, 
uml the amount he received was $2,032. Now, In that connection I want U) say 
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that in 1013 lie raised 41 bales of cotton. In 1014 he raised 68 bales of cotton; 
the same land practically and just a difference in conditions. 

In 1913 (1 have this from memory and it may not l>e exactly correct) I think 
cotton sold at from 10 to 121 cents per pound. In the present year, the year 
lusl past it soltl at about 0 to 8 cents per pound. I estimate his expense. i*.i 
milking that crop right around $400. That is allowing him $10 a hale lor pick- 
ing half of it. His family picked half and lie hired half picked. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are in that family? 

Mr. (Jktzkndaneh. Five or six, anyway, I think. So liis returns, net returns, 
Mould Ih* right around $2,000 or $2 OK) and mine Mould he 8814. That is. for 
1913. Nineteen hundred and foul teen his return would be about $1,600, and 
my return Mould be $678. Now, I have not taken into consideration there two 
Items: The item of taxation for myself, nor the difference between the seed 
and ginning, which would probably offset each other. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you Mould describe the last item a little more par- 
ticularly ; that is, the difference between the seed and the ginning — just what 
.a on mean bv that. 

Mr. <»KizE\i>\NMt. Well, the farmer takes the cotton to the gin and has it 
ginned. They charge so much a hundred for ginning. 

Chairman W.usii. Who owns the gin? 

Mr. < Jetzkn da X hit. The gin is generally owned by corporations ; sometimes by 
individuals. 

Chairman Walsh. Do ,\ou own a gin yourself? 

Mr. Heizknuaxkk. I did; I do not now. I own stock in mu*.. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the ginning done on jour land by < orporatioim in which 
you own stock? 

Mr. (•m%KN Danish. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. How large a corporation is it V What is its capital stock? 

Mr. Cl i/. i MiVNKK. 1 think it is SI 5.000 or $16,000 It may he S 12.000. 1 do 

not know exactly. I never gave it any thought. 

Chairman Wmsh. How is the stock held? 

Mr. (iKTZKND WER. Held by tanners throughout Ihe neighborhood, and a few 
town t>eople are interested. 

Chau man W mmi. What proportion ol ,he stock do you own m it? 

Mr. ( i i.t'/.kn a \ \ ek. Five hundred dollars. 

Chairman Waish. And it is divided among about how many stockholders? 

Mr. 1 1 k r/.EN da s hit. I could not say. At first, ot course, like most of those 
corporations in the country. they ate scattered pretty well. But, ot course, 
as a man gets a little hard up tor money -the stock does not pay a dividend 
lie wants a little money, and he sells his stock. I suppose in the neiglihoi h.»od 
of 8 or 10 or maybe 15 stockholders, l would say. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it declare dividends? 

Mr. Cltzknda.nlk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did it declare in 191 P 

Mr. triorzKNDANKK. This year it declared 20 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did it declare in 1913? 

Mr. dnb.M ) vnkil 1 would not be positive, but 1 think about 10 per cent. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Is (hat considered a very large ivereentage of dividends 
on stock in tills country — 20 per cent? 

Mr. (OrrzKM)ANLic. It would he on some stock, but not on gm stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Not on gin stock? 

Mr. tfKTZKNOVXKK. No. 

Chairman Wvlmi. Is there something in gin stock that makes it undesirable 
and doubtful as to dividend pay ing qualities? 

Mr. (Ietzlnuvnlk. dins usually pay good dividends. But the gin has to 
l>e run very fast, and of course for that reason it wears out quickly and needs 
continuous repair. 

Chairman Wvlmi. How quickly does it wear out? 

Mr. (Jktzlndaskil Well, il depends on whether you keep it in repair. The 
country gin where they have a good patronage usually pays a good dividend 
There are some that don’t pay any. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. You nmy go ahead now. 

Mr. Oktzenuanek. 1 understood that the witnesses ,«q>oke of the half renter 
as being mostly negroes and the renters who seemed to be more oppressed 
because thev did not have anything. I want to say in that connection that 
I have more half renters than 1 have third and fourth. And I figure out that 
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my half renter on Ills crop nets me 3 4 per cent on Hie value of ihe land with 
the same valuation practically ami Hu* same man. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you liguivd out in the instance with reference to 
the half any typical ease, such as the thinl ami fourth? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes; in a way 1 have. 'Hie halt renter tor It) IT, this 
one I have reference to -hud 70 acres in cotton. 

Chairman Walsh, Seventy acres? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes. lie got $1,220 for his share. That is what we term 
tt 2-team crop, you might say, about 70 acres, besides h,s «oi*n In toil he 
received $092 as his part. Of course all the excuses of that crop I pah], 
with the exception of picking, lint there is nothing oNe for him lo pay’ 
because l furnish all the tools, feed. mules and the land, ami he furnishes ilie 
labor to make the crop and deliver it to the gin. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children did lie hn\e? 

Mr. ( tKTZENDANLK. Well, I don’t know. That is one of the tiouhles with the 
tenants. They hn\e so many children it takes all they make to keep the 
family up. That is one of the draw hacks. I think 1 Hunk hr has probably 
eight or nine children. And 1 will say right here that a man with a large 
family is a desirable tenant, because he. with his family, tan make Ills crop, 
hut il requires practically all lie makes to keep the family, ami lie is not able 
to go to town and educate them. 

Commissioner Li-anon. In this connection, what do you do about I tic con- 
tract stores? Did you guarantee the account or do you furnish tin* -outl'' 

Mr. (Ietzem)A \ek. T furnish my men. 

Commissioner Lennon. You furnish them? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes. 

( ’ommissioner Lennon 1 would like to ask you one iptestion. Possibly f 
got a wrong impression yesterday. What is the average sl/e and what is the 
average number of acres that tenants usually take? I understood yesterday 
that il ran somewhere about 40 acres, lint iti a talk last niclii I was told I 
was wrong in (hat Wlial is your Mew 

Mr. Gktzkndanfr. These figures are estimates made by the fanners on my 
plan*, the man himself who <ulli\ales the * rop This one man here is what 
we term a 1-teuni crop, 55 neres 
(’ommissioner Lennon. How mm Ii in (of ton? 

Mr Gltzemuni-r. forty live in cotton and 10 in corn. This man on tin* 
third and fourth up here, la* has got 100 acres cotton and 20 in corn. This half 
l enter lias 70 acres in cotton and IS in Mini All of them are asking for more 
bind. 

( 'ommissioner Lennon. Gould you tell us wind tin* average corn nop is on 
That land — how many bushels to the anv? 

Mr. Getzendaner. We used to raise pretty fair corn, hut in the la t few 
years wo have not raised very much eorn 1 suppose HO to 10 bushels would lx* 
a pretty good average in tin* last few w'.in; 10 bushels would l.e < mishh rod n 
good crop awl HO bushels a fairly good » iop 

Chairman W vlsh. How many families have you as tenants? 

Mr. Ge'izenda n er. 1 have about 13 on this mu* purticulni place 
Chairman W visit. On till your places how many have you. Ah*. Gel/oudauor? 
Mr. Getzendaner. T could not tell. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you not approximate them. Mr. Getzendnuei ? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No; I am interested in S.000 acres in Kaufman County, 
and l don’t know how many families or don’t know anything about that 

Chairman Walsh. Well. then, take these 13; do you think that what you urn 
giving now would he a fair average as to earnings tor all ol yom* teimnis? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No, sir; It would not 

Chairman Walsh. Then 1 wish you would give us I do not want to hurry 
you — but I wish you would give us now the very worst 

Mr. Getzend vnek. The worst is on the cheaper land That is. the land that 
is valued at about $50 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, give us now— -1 take it that these are the best that 
you have given us, those two? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No; they are not the b(»sr. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us the best and the worst. 

Mr. Getzendaner. I take these of the black land— cotton farmer — and the 
other men I have are on what you might term lighter or cheaper land and 
raise more grain. I haven’t the data on that because I did not think it was 
necessary. 
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Chairman Walsh. Give me the worst and the best on the black land— cotton 
farming. 

Mr. Getzendankr. These are just about the average of my men. 

Chairman Walsh. Then that would be a fair average? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes; I would consider It so. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you on that black land? 

Mr. Getzkndaner. I have on this particular farm about 13 renters. 
Chairman Walsh. Well, now, you think 

Mr. Getzendankr. The reason I selected these, if you will pardon me 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Getzendankr (continuing). Is because I have some negroes there with 
from 20 to 30 acres, maybe 2 or 3 of them working 20 to 30 acres, and another 
man who has not been there but a year, and another fellow who has some 
broken land; these are the men who have been there longer and have the good 
land, and you can judge better by their returns than In any other way. 
Chairman Walsh. Very good. Go ahead. 

Mr. Getzem) v\kh. Now, the gentleman asked me something about the number 
of acres. I believe I answered him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Getzendankr. About the number of acres per team or per crop. I 
believe I have answered that satisfactorily? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; 1 think so. 

Mr. Getzendaneu. That was all you cared to know' about this? 

Chairman Walsh. lla\e you raided rent from time to time on your land? 
Mr. Getzendankr. Never have raised rent at all. I did raise corn-land rent 
from $3 to $1 an acre, and some $5, 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I don’t know. Years ago. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the bonus system? Is there a bonus system Jn 
Ellis County? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes; I think a kind of bonus system. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe that. 

Mr. Getzendankr. 1 do not know much about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you used it? 

Mr. Ge'jzendankr. No, .sir; I don’t, know anything about it only hearsay. The 
bonus system was originated principally by the demand tor farms, one tenant 
giving a bonus to another for Ids rental contract 
Chairman Walsh. One tenant giving it to unother? 

Mr. Getzkndxnkr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any other instance where the bonus was 
given to the landlord? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe (lull also. 

Mr. Getzendankr. A man would go to the landlord and sax : “ If you will gixe 
me that place I will give you $100 or $200.” 

Chairman Walsh. Is that general in Ellis Countx ? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. How prevalent is it? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Well, I have heard of a number of eases. A man came to 
me and said, ” If you w ill rent me that place, I will furnish my team, tools, and 
give you half of the product of the land, if you will just feed my team. That 
Is all* I want you to do, and furnish the land. I have the team and tools, but 
haven't any place.” 

I think this bonus system was actually due to the fact of a lot of our farmers 
going west, some of the land the governor referred to us being subject to cultiva- 
tion. They went there, starved out, and came back, and they overflowed our 
county with tenants. There was not land sufficient for them, and of course they 
would offer to pay most anything they could to get a home. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, just proceed with the question, because I have 
diverted you from time to time, and I have to finish up. If you will just kindly 
read the questions and answers, I will be obliged. 

Mr. Getzendankr. 41 Origin of the raise to one-third cotton,” One-third of 
cotton rent due to small revenues derived from investment and probably in 
some cases due to increased taxation. 

" Origin of custom of charging share rental for cotton and cash rental for corn 
or grain.” 
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Cotton being the money crop, landlords take part of crop. Same Is true of 
wheat and oats. Corn not being a sure crop most tenants prefer to plant just 
enough for feed. The landlord realizing that corn land Is often neglected, and, 
having no place to store corn, prefers cotton. 

“ Was rise iu rent modified by competition among tenants for land?" 

It was. 

“ Did tenants on places accept rise, or did they move to other farms?” 

Generally speaking, they moved. 

“What about claim in Ellis County that it Is only the poorest tyj>e of 
farmers who accept rise in rent?” 

Not in all cases. In some cases it is true, and some it is not. 

“ Where landlord’s rights are unprotected.” 

I did not answer that question, because I did not exactly understand what 
you wanted. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the law Inadequate to protect the rights of landlords? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I think it is adequate. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect? 

Mr. Get zen da neb. It gives him a mortgage on the crop for advances he has 
made, and if the tenant should move the crop off of the land he has HO days in 
which to collect his advances, or rents. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have not, or have you, lost money that way by 
the tenant not paying back the advances? 

Mr. Getzendankr. I have not lost money. I have had tenants not able to pay 
out. but I have lost very little money on my tenants, because I change very 
rarely ; nearly all of them are out of debt on this place. 1 do not think there is 
a man on this place that owes me. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the policy with regard to the cultivation of col ton? 

Mr. Getzendankr. My policy has been to grow principally cotton, as my expe- 
rience has proven that this crop is more profitable, ami therefore more bene- 
ficial, to myself and to the tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that policy in harmony with the general custom of land- 
lords in Ellis County? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go to the housing question, please. Are 
tenant houses large enough to house the average tenant families that live upon 
them? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes, sir; generally speaking. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they kept in good repair? 

Mr. Gktzendanek. No; they are not. 

Chairman Walsii. Who looks after that? 

Mr. Geizendaner. The landlord Is supposed to. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they erected with regard to sanitary drainage, water 
supply, good water supply, etc.? 

Mr. Getzendankr. They arc mostly erected with regard to water supply. 

Chuirmnn Walsii. Any sanitary drainage, or anything of that sort? 

Air. Getzendankr. No; not to speak of. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you observed much sickness in rural communities 
caused by bad housing? 

Mr. Getzendankr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much overcrowding in sleeping rooms? 

Air. Getzendankr. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do landlords Improve tenant houses, and Improve them 
leadlly and willingly? 

Mr. Getzendankr. No, sir; because they are not generally tnken care of. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the reason. I wish you would go back to that 
family of eight or nine that you mentioned there— that on the half— nnd Just 
describe the house they live In. 

Air. Getzendankr. They live in a new house that has been built about a year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rooms in it? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Oh, I Judge there must be four rooms downstairs and 
two up. 

Chairman Walsh. A six-room house? 

Air. Getzendankr. I think it is a six-room house. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been in it? 

Mr. Getzendankr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you inspect your own houses on your own proj>erty? 
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Mr. Getzendaner. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords In Ellis County, with whom you are 
familiar, appear to feel any social responsibility for the sanitary housing of 
tenants — of their tenants? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t know. Some do and some do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes; I think I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what do you do with respect to it? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I try to keep the houses in fairly good shape. T do not 
spend any great amount on them, because I build new houses, occasionally, on 
the site of the old ones, when they get old. 

Chairman Walsh. You spoke of drainage being good. What do you mean 
by drainage being good? Wliat is done for drainage? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I said they erected houses with reference to water supply 
more than for drainage. 

Chairman Walsh. Tt was the water supply. What do yon mean by that? 

Mr. Gktzendvnkk. Whore they can got water for drinking purposes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, If they can build it near a place where you can 
sink a well? 

Mr. Getzkndanek. Wo erect our houses with reference to the water, among 
the principal things, and then jmMurage; our land is usually rolling, and there 
is no trouble about drainage. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the usual value of a tenant house, your tenant 
houses? 

Mr. Getzendaner. They run from $750. 

Chairman Walsh, lip to what? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I suppose about $1,000 ; possibly not quite so much. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the tenants appear to ha\e proper consideration for 
the property of the landlords, the conservation of the proper care of It? 

Mr. Gktzendakkk. Some do and some do not. 

Chairman Walsh. What, do you find the average to he among the tenants? 

Mr. Getzendaner. My tenants take very good care of my property. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the educational and social cm ironment. T wish 
you would describe the schools that they have. 

Mr. Getzendaner. Generally speaking, our schools are good, far above the 
average of country schools. In Kills County there are Sd rural schools, 7,000 
children, 150 teachers, with an average term of d months, and grades up jo 
the sexenth and ninth. 

Chairman Walsh. 5 ou may proceed right through that. 

Commissioner Lennon. May I ask one question, right there? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask Imw far any of the children have 
to go to reach the schools? 

NIr. Getzendaner. That varies. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; hut how lar would those that arc the most re- 
mote from the schools have to go’ 

Mr. Getzkndam it. 1 would say 2 or 3 miles. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not more than 3 miles? 

Mr. Getzkndxnfk. Not more than 3 milt*, except maybe in stone instances. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you any university extension work, so far as 
scientific farming is concerned, like, for instance, as we Imxe in Illinois, Iowa, 
and some other Northern States, where a professor will go to a community 
and stay for about two or three, four, five, or six weeks and give instruction 
to all tlie farmers and tenants? 

Mr. Getzendaner. We have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have none of that work? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ila\e you experimental farms in your district under 
the University of Texas? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No, sir; we have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Under the agricultural college, if it is a separate 
institution, have you any of those? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No; xve have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Experimental stations? 

Mr. Getzendaner. We have what we term a Government demonstrator. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your neighborhood? 

Mr. Getzendaner. Yes. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Does he remain there permanently ? 

Mr. Getzendaner. He is a local man. 

Commissioner Lennon. He understands scientilic farming? 

Mr. Getzendaner. He is supposed to, ami he is being educated up to teach 
the other parties. 

Commissioner Lennon. Plus this kind of education for tin* funner seemingly 
Improved the crops any? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I would say it hud. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the landlords umimIU in favor of tlmt kind of 
work ? 

Ml*. Getzend vkek. I think so. T have answered that riirlif here, if you will 
allow me to read this. 

Chairman Walsh. You uiu\ read right through lliere. bennise 1 will have to 
hurry along just a little 

Mr. Getzendaner. All right. 

Chairman Wu.su. Head right through the school proposition. .Mr (Jetzen- 
daner. 

Mr. Getzendaner. Its relation to social and economic organization. 

Very little accomplished. 

The school teacher and Ids possibility as a loader in rural lifo 

Possibilities are good, but lie is not a louder. 

The establishment of vo(*ational training in .mriculture ; also in home eco- 
nomics. 

Possibilities here are great. So far, however, there has been \ory little 
accomplished, owing to lack of interest. During the past year, under the 
provision made by Federal Congress for farni-demonsiation work. our commis- 
sioners’ court provided a fund adequate to keep this work going during 1011. 
Owing to a change In sentiment they refused to provide the necessary fund to 
carry on the work during 1915, but tin* interest was so great among the people 
of the towns and counties that a fund of $SOO has boon subscribed by private 
subscriptions to carry on farm-demonstration work. 

Chairman Walsh. "Now, the question of farm-demonstration work and the 
source of labor for seasonal demand. What lia\o you to say about t hat V 

Mr. Getzendaner. Onr source of labor Is south and east Tonus 

Chairman Wvr.su And wind Is the movement of labor, so far as the season 
is concerned? 

Mr. (»et7knd\ner. The influx of labor during Ihe early full for cotton 
picking. 

Chairman Wai sh. Do you got enough, or an overplus? 

Mr. Geizkndvner. We usually get about what we can use 

Chairman Waish. Have you any methods of regularizing supply and de- 
mand- -any arrangement with different portions ol the State? 

Mr. Getzend vnkr. No; the farmers just go after the labor, and they pay 
railroad fare and exposes, and sometimes advance them some money. 

Chairman Walsh. Would employment agencies be a proper course? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don't think they would be practicable with the negro. 

Chairman Wvt.sii. \nrl the labor is negro labor? 

Mr. Getzend vner. Yes. 

. Chairman Walsh. What is the relation of the vagrancy law to farm labor? 

Mr. Getzendaner. You asked me the question hero. Why was the vagrancy 
law enforced last September to force the negroes of Waxnlmchie into the 
lields? 

There were many idle negroes around town. Work was offered and was 
plentiful, but they would not work. The farmers needed labor badly. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Is it not true that the negroes wanted 90 cents for cotton, 
the farmers could pay only 50 cents, and the business men in town called 
upon the police officers to break this strike of unorganized labor? 

Mr. Getzendaner. The negroes wanted GO cents, and the farmers regarded 50 
cents as a fair price, considering tin* low price of cotton. There was no con- 
certed action among the business men, although there was a general feeling that 
the idle negroes should go to work. The cotton grower of Kills County pays 
more for what he receives from labor than any other people. The negro will- 
ingly works, generally speaking, for a reasonable compensation nine months In 
the year, biding his harvest time — “ cotton-picking season.” When such season 
arrives he or she quits the regular position for the cotton patch. By a sort of 
mutual understanding they always ask more than Is offered, and usually get the 
price of picking increased in that way ns the season advances. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, after the officers arrested these negroes for vagrancy 
did they generally go to work for 50 cents instead of 60? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t think they arrested them. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did they threaten to arrest them, and then did the 
negroes go to work for 50 cents Instead of 00 cents? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I think they just gradually went out to the patch. I don’t 
know what they got. 

Chairman Walsh. What was generally the price paid — 50 or 60 cents? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you pay? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t remember — I never had anything to do with hiring 
labor. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not hire any? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it customary for the vagrancy law to be invoked in 
the State of Texas at the beginning of the cotton season? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I know only what I have seen in the palters and how it is 
usually discussed among people about getting the negroes out and getting them 
to go to work, Instead of lying around the streets and refusing to do anything. 
As long as there Is no work there, nothing Is said about it, but when work is 
offered they won’t accept It without they get a fabulous price for their labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the effect of that now, If that occurred, be this, 
that those negroes believed that they ought to have 00 cents, and, In effect, they 
start a strike, though not organized, but just agree among themselves not to 
go to work for less than 00 cents, and then they are told by the officers or by the 
business men that they are looked upon as lazy negroes, and If they don’t go 
to work the vagrancy law will be applied to them, and t lie negro does go to work 
then for 50 cents; and isn’t the effect of that that the negro does go on the 
strike and the law is called in, and he is told he will be sent to jail unless he 
gives up the strike and does go to work 

Mr. Getzendaner (interrupting). lie doesn’t have to go to work; he can get 
out, or he can get other work. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they always provided with other means? 

Mr. Getzendaner. They can get work if they will work. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, if they will work at a certain price? 

Mr. Getzendaner. He gets more for cotton picking than for any other labor, 
when he gets 50 cents. lie is paid about a third more than he really can get 
In any other position when he is paid 50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho far as you are concerned and have observed the work- 
ing out of this matter the farmers or business men are justified in taking the 
action described by you? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No; I don’t know that they are. Of course, if the negroes 
are there and the farmer tries to hire them and they won’t work when work 
is offered and they are living off of somebody, if you have a vagrancy law it 
should be enforced, why, they ought to go to work. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust describe what tills 50 cents means; Commissioner 
Lennon wants me to ask you wlmt It means. 

Mr, Getzendaner. That is 50 cents jkt hundred. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hundred a day can a picker pick? 

Mr. Getzendaner. It varies all the way up to 500 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. And down to what? 

Mr. Getzendaner. That dejjends upon the amount of cotton in the field they 
are picking in, and whether it opens well. Any negro woman would pick from 
150 to 200 or 800 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long does the season last? 

Mr. Getzendaner. The season lasts from September, or from some time 
in August probably, up until it gets cold In December; from then on they can 
pick only on warm days. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did the tenants in Ellis County oppose the good-roads 
movement? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t think they did, generally speaking. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that some landlords threatened to raise rents 
so much per acre If the tenants voted for the good-roads proposition? 

Mr. Getzendaner. I don’t know of any landlord who dkl that 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much friction between landlords and tenants 
over school-district elections, land taxes, and the like? 

Mr. Getzendaner. No; there Is not 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the credit system: How dUl your tenants 
finance tliemselves? 

Mr. Getzendankb. By advancements. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did the advancing? 

Mr. Getzendankb. I — ray man did. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, with your money? 

Mr. Getzendankb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you take chattel mortgages? 

Mr. Getzendankb. No, sir; I don’t have any chattel mortgages on my place 
at all. If a man gives a chattel mortgage I get rid of him. 

Chairman Walsh. When the tenants arc advanced money do jou take 
their notes? 

Mr. Getzendankb. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliot charge was made for the advancement? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. Ten per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten per cent per annum? 

Mr. Getzendankb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Will the present cotton prices cause many foreclosures on 
chattel mortgages this year? 

Mr. Getzendankb. I don’t think they will. It will cause a few, not very 
many — because the people that have the mortgages do not want the Htuft'. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any opinion in regard to constructive action 
that could be taken to relieve anything that you might consider to he an abuse 
in relation between landlord and tenant in your neighborhood, either by law 
or by cooperation of the tenants with each oilier or between the tenants and 
the landlords? 

Mr. Getzendaneb, I had this in mind and have written it 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Very good. 

Mr. Getzendaneb. The basis of permanent betterment In rural economic con- 
ditions is through education. Our rural schools and churches should be 
equipped as social centers and the people encouraged to participate in all 
plans for the upbuilding of the country. School-teachers should be chosen 
with a view to this end, and every rural teacher, at least t he head of every 
rural school, should have a practical knowledge of agriculture. As far as 
practical and by degrees there should be added to the curriculum of rural 
schools, courses iu agriculture, broad enough to meet the present need, and 
revised from time to time to meet the requirements. Carefully selected text- 
books, periodicals, etc., dealing with questions of home economics, und handled 
as a circulating library, should prove beneficial. Educators in all walks of 
life should he encouraged to contribute through press and public s]>eeoI» to an 
educational propaganda, the aim being to bring the people of the country and 
the town on the common ground of mutual betterment. That is, through 
schools; you have to reach them through education. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. Ilolman has suggested that I should ask you whether 
or not you thought the Government, State or National, could assist in the move- 
ment of farm laborers by a system of exchanges, for instance, to relieve a 
situation such as you mentioned there about, these laborers simply drifting 
to a neighborhood because It had been customary to do so, and then the con- 
tention arisiug as to price and so forth? 

Mr. Getzendaneb. It might be, but I don’t know how it would work for the 
negro, and that Is our only labor, you might say. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Holman would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Getzendaner, I arrived in Waxahachie on the 0th or 7th 
of last September, and at that time the commercial club was holding meet- 
ings to break what appeared to be a strike on the part of the negro cotton 
pickers, and they used to cluster around the square, there, and the papers were 
full of the idea of using the vagrancy law to force the negroes to go into the 
field to pick for 50 cents per hundred pounds instead of 00. 

Chairman Walsh. He has been over that fairly well while you were out, 
Mr. Holman, and he said that there were no such conditions at his place, and 
that It was published at the time that these were idle negroes and ought to 
go to work. 

Mr. Getzendaneb. That It was their fault that the negroes congregated 


around that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any suggestion 
make, or any testimony you would be kind enough 
think would throw light upon our study here? 


that you would like to 
to volunteer which you 
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Mr. Getzendaner. Home ownership, to my mind, Is the ideal condition of 
mankind from an economic point of view, though doubtless a large per cent 
of mankind will continue tenants for obvious reasons. The landowner who 
lives in the cities no longer finds it profitable to hold large tracts of land to 
be farmed by tenants, therefore should welcome an opportunity to dispose of 
his holdings on a reasonable basis and fair terms to the best element of ten- 
ants. From my knowledge of conditions I see nothing from the landowners’ 
position that would in any wise prove an obstacle to any deserving man buying 
a home in Ellis County on a fail* and reasonable basis. 

I want to say that Ellis County— you have heard a good many speak of their 
towns and their counties— we have, I think, what is regarded not only with 
us, but with the State of Texas as a whole, as the best county in Texas. We 
have a class of citizenship as renters far above the average, and our schools, 
and for that matter — I want to call your attention to a little data I have here. 
We are one of the prime counties in the good roads. We spent $1,000,000 for 
good roads in our county. We have 000,000 acres In our county, the assessed 
valuation of which is $37,000,000, and our rendition Is $32 per acre. Our 
value Is over $100,000,000. Per capita of cash in the county Is $66 per capita ; 
the per capita of wealth Is about $2,000. The population Is, white, 45,000; negro, 
10,000. Our vote on the good roads — you asked me about that with reference to 
the tenants — our vote in District No. 1 was about 5 to 1 for good roads. Our 
road tax varies from 19 cents to 30 cents, and we have about 825 miles of good 
roads, which cost us from $2,000 to $3,500 per mile, the total cost in the county 
being about $1,0000,000 for good roads. Our State and county taxes are 65$ 
cents; school and road tax from 5 to 50. Now, I want to say in that connec- 
tion in regard to our land tax, I estimate my land tax at about 50 cents an 
acre — 40 or 50 cents an acre. So you can tell something ns to revenue bearing. 
That Is what it costs mo. 

Chairman Walsh. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Noble will please take the witness stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. S. NOBLE. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Holman will conduct the examination. 

Mr. Holman. Please state your occupation, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noble. I am a farmer. I am or have been actively engaged quite a bit 
of my life in the work of the Farmers’ Alliance and Farmers’ Union. At the 
present time I am national secretary of the Land League. 

Mr. Holman. What Is that organization? 

Mr. Noble. It is an organization composed of actual farmers. 

Mr. Holman. And renters? 

Air. Noble. Farmers and renters. No one allowed to become a member that 
does not cultivate his land. 

Mr. Holman. Whnt is the membership of the organization now? 

Mr. Noble. I could not answer that question definitely. The financial de- 
pression has caused so many locals to report so slowly. I would think in 
Texas we have something like 200 organizations; in Oklahoma we have some- 
thing over 100 organizations, in Missouri about 7 or 8. 

Mr. Holman. Are those organizations on the county unit, or local? 

Mr. Noble. They are on the local. 

Mr. Holman. How old is the organization, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noble. The Land League really absorbed what was knowm as the Renters’ 
Union, w T hleh changed Its program somewhat, and dates from last November. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Noble, we will ask you later about the names and objects of 
the organization and its constitution. 

Mr. Noble. Very well. 

Mr. Holman. Have you had any experience with this drifting type of tenant 
that has been discussed here by various witnesses? 

Mr. Noble. Well, sir, I have had quite a bit of experience with them. 

Mr. Holman. How extensive has that experience been? 

Mr. Noble. Well, I have had to do with them in the Farmers’ Union and have 
l>een able to take considerable notice of the matter as an organizer of the 
Farmers' Alliance. 

Mr. Holman. Have you had occasion to observe the condition they have been 
In this year as a result of the so-called cotton crisis? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir ; I have been In the homes of these people for the last 10 
years continuously. 
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Mr. Holman. How has it been during that time? 

Mr. Noble. Well, if I understand the question, I have it you are asking me 
about that second type? 

Mr. Holman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noble, I will take it up in my own way. I find that the tenantry is 
divided Into what we might say was three different classes. One I would' de- 
scribe as the well-to-do tenant, who is able to finance himself; another is the 
middle well-to-do tenant who generally by mortgaging his crops, etc., gets by ■ 
and the third and last is the fellow whose landlord has to furnish him his 
property, or it is furnished by anyone who wants to employ him. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the proportions of the classes you have men- 
tioned, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noble. Well, It seems that each year there are more people crowded down 
Into what we might call the migratory tenant or the submerged tenant; It 
seems that the number of them grows greater and greater each year, and their 
condition is very bad. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want >ou to hold it right down to the cotton 
crisis, that being an abnormal condition. 

Mr. Noble, Yes. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Rut tell us, before tin* war crisis came on. about wlmt pro- 
portion of the tenantry coin|M>sed the well-to-do class, class No. 1. 

Mr. Noble. I could not answer that question, but I will say that they were 
very small. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, class No. *«!, the middle class, what proportion did 
they comprise? 

Nil*. Noble. It is larger, and with No. ,‘t would— 1 believe 1 could safely say 
two-thirds of the tenant class. 

Chairman Walsh. Two-thirds of the entire tenant class would be composed 
in class No. 8? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They are what you would call the economically submerged 
class? 

Mr. Noble. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that they are u growing class? 

Mr. Noble. Yes; decidedly so. 

Chairman Walsh. During the past 10 years? 

Mr. Noble. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, H<av do they go as to race — are they negroes or whites 
or what? 

Mr. Noble. Well, I believe that as a class the white race is suffering more 
than the negro. 

Chairman Walsh. This migratory class of tenants— the third class thut you 
spoke of — is made up mostly of what? 

Mr. Noble. That class is composed mostly of whites. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Noble, we sent you out two or three days ago to find what 
you considered an average example of this drifting class of tenant farmers? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Holman. I wish you would please tell the chairman and members of the 
commission something of this class, as a whole, and then describe this family 
as you found them. 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir. Now, when you made the request of me to locate thin 
family 

Chairman Walsh t interrupting). What request did Mr. llolman make of 
you? 

Mr. Noble. He asked me to find a typical family that would represent that 
class as nearly as possible; a man of intelligence and character. As secretary 
of the Land League I receive so many letters stating the bad condition of the 
people that I was very much undecided. I was a delegate from my camp of the 
Woodmen of the World, the head camp at Fort Worth, and I naked a man 
who was also a delegate from Savoy, from the black-land belt, to assist me, and 
gave him Instructions that I wanted only a man of good character. I ex- 
amined a case that was especially a typical case at Grand View, and also one 
at Anna, In which they were offering to give their children away, and another 
case at Enlow, In which the conditions were very bad. But my Investigation 
led me to believe that the family I have brought here was a family that would 
more nearly represent w r hat you w r ant to know'. First, the man is an Odd 
Fellow and well respected by his order; he Is a Woodman, and he has made 
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something, I found, over 430 bales of cotton in 12 years— some thing like 450 
bttles. He is a man who has always had the name of being a hard-working, 
honest man, aud so I went out yesterday and visited him and brought him in. 
Chairman Walsh. Where does he live? 

Mr. Noble. He Is living in a house that he secured to live in for two weeks, 
across from a little station on the M„ K. & T. road, 7 miles from Savoy. It is 
about a mile from a little switch or siding that runs up there. 

Chairman Walsh. What is this man’s name? 

Mr. Noble. His name is Stewart. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he express a willingness to come in voluntarily, or at 
your suggestion, and state his own private case as being typical? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir ; he said he would come, from the fact that he had walked 
250 miles hunting a place and could not find one, and that he had this house 
lie was in for only two weeks, and he thought that if this matter was put before 
you someone might help him to get a home so that he could make a living for 
his family. 

Mr. Wai.sh. How many children lias he? 

Mr. Norij:. Eight; I brought six. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all for the present, Mr. Noble. Will you please 
ask Mr. Stewart to come in here. 

At this point we will take a recess of 5 minutes. 

(At the conclusion of the recess the examination of witnesses before the com- 
mission was continued, as follows:) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Stewart, would you please take the stand? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEVI THOMAS STEWART. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Stewart. L. T. Stewart. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the “L” stand for? 

Mr. Stewart. Levi. 

Chairman Walsh. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Stewart. Forty-five last August. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mr. Stewart. In Arkansas. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a married man? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you married? 

Mr. Stewart. In Arkansas. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go to school in Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; I went to school in Arkansas. 

Chairman Walsh. You were born in Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what county? 

Mr. Stewart. In White County, at Center Hill. 

Chairman Walsh. What business were your folks in? 

Mr. Stewart. Farming. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Was your father a farm owner or a renter? 

Mr. Stewart. A renter part of the time, and he owned a farm part of the 
time. 

Chairman WALsn. How many children did your father have? 

Mr. Stewart. My father had 11 children. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where were you married? 

Mr. Stewart. In Arkansas; in Faulkner County, near (Jonway. 

Chairman Walsh. What business did your brothers and sisters follow? 

Mr. Stewart. All farmers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all of them renters— were your brothers renters or 
were they farm owners? 

Mr. Stewart, All but one were renters ; I have one tlmt owns a farm. 
Chairman Walsh, All but one were renters? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What school did you go to— a country school? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Until you were how old? 

Mr. Stewart. I went to school until I was 18. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you work on the farm a part of the time? 
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Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Huve you followed that all your MV' 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you follow any form of religion- di.l um as- um went 
along? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I don’t belong to any church. 

Chairman Walsh. When were you married? 

Mr. Stewart. I was married in 1887. In tlu* fall <.f 1KX7. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you married? 

Mr. Stewart. In Faulkner County, Ark. 

Chuirman Walsh. Was your wife a resident of that neighborhood, that 
country? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was she a daughter of a fanner? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In your own neighborhood? 

Air. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say you are about >earx old now? 

Mr. Stewart. I am 46 in August. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow many children lm\e .\«m? 

Mr. Stewart. Eleven. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they all living? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I have eight living and three dead. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is your oldest child? 

Mr. Stewart. He is 26, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. What was jour wife’s name? 

Air. Stewart. Beulah Hooks. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would gi\e me the ages of the Hung children, 
if you can. 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t know as I can. 

Chairman Walsii. With the assistance of Mrs. Stewart ym mat g}\c us the 
ages of the living children, beginning with the oldest. 

Mr. Stfavart. He will be 26, I believe. 

Airs, Stewart. He will be 26 the 27th of April. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is Ids name? 

Mrs. Stewart. John Walter. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the next child? 

Mrs. Stewart. He is dead, the next one. Henry Egbert is living 
Chairman Walsh. The one that died at that point, how old wim that child? 
Mrs. Stewart. She was a girl 5 months old. 

Chuirman Walsh. Now, the next one is llenr> Egbert? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chuirman Walsh. Is he living? 

Airs. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is lie? 

Airs. Stewart. Twenty-one the 11th of October. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is John? 

Arrs. Stewart. He is at Alulberry. 

Chairman Walsh. What is he doing? 

Mrs. Stewart. Working on a farm. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a tenant or a laborer on a farm? 

All's. Stewart. A laborer. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is Henry Egbert— is lie here? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; he is here. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is the next one*' 

Mrs. Stewart. Thomas Boy. 

Chairman Walsh. How old Is he? 

Mrs. Stewart. Nineteen the 8th of November. 

Chaimiau Walsh, Where is he? 

Mrs. Stewart. He Is at Anthony, working on a farm. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a laborer? 

Airs. Stewart. Yes, sir; he is n laborer. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the next child? 

Mrs. Stewart. He is 14. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of that child? 
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Mrs. Stewart. Baxter Vernon. There Is one dead in between — two dead in 
between this one and Thomas Roy. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the names of the dead ones? 

Mrs. Stewart. Ora Vivian, a girl. 

Chairman Walsh. How old was she when she died? 

Mrs. Stewart. Three years and ten dsys old; she died In Faulkner County, 
Ark. 

Chairman Walsh. What did she die of? 

Mrs. Stewart. Congestion. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was she sick? 

Mrs. Stewart. Four days. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have medical attendance? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the next one to Ora Vivian, who is dead, what was 
the name of that child? 

Mrs. Stew\rt. Willie Joe. 

Chairman Walsh. How old was he when he died? 

Mrs. Stewart. Five montlw old. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did he die? 

Mrs. Stewart. He died there where Vivian died. 

Chairman Walsh. Take Baxter Vernon, how old is he? 

Mrs. Stewxrt. He will be 15 in April ; he was horn on the 4th of April, 1902. 
Chairman Walsh. Where is he? 

Mr. Stewart. He is here with us. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the next one? 

Mrs. Stewart. Myra M. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is Myra? 

Mrs. Stew art. She Is 10 years old the ttth, T believe, of February. 

Chairman Walsh. Myra Is here? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And who is the next one? 

Mrs. Stkwxut. Linn Lester. 

Chairman Walsh. How old Is Linn? 

Mrs. Stewart. Six years old. 

Chairman Walsh. And Linn is with you? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wu.sh. The next one is who? 

Mrs. Stew \kt. Henry — he ain’t got no name. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is he? 

Mr*. Stewart. Six years old- -5 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. You soy that he has not been name*!? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; William Henry; Luke is his nickname. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is he? 

Mrs. Stewart. Five years old. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And the next one? 

Mrs. Stewart. Levi Bezileal. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is Levi? 

Mrs. Stewart. Three years old, in October. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, those are all? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would start out, Mr. Stewart, if you will, 
please, and toll ns what your history has been; that is> bow long did you stay 
with your parents before you went out for yourself. 

Mr. Stewart, I stayed with them until I was 18 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Stewart. I got married. 

Chairman Walsh. How old were you wtien you got married? Oh, you say 
you were 18? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How ohl was your wife? 

Mr. Stewart. She was 15. 

Chairman Walsh. You married a girl in the neighborhood? 

Mr. Stwart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the first place you went out for yourself? 

Mr. Stewart. I was in Arkansas* at Conway. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do there? 

Mr. Stewart. I farmed. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you rent a place? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; I rented that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a place did you rent? 

Mr. Stewabt. I rented about 25 acres that year, the first year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you rent? What sort of a contract did jou 
have? 

Mr. Stewart. One-third and one-fourth, a verbal contract. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the first year when you went out for yourself? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you furnish that year and what did your land- 
lord furnish? 

Mr. Stewabt. I furnished one mule and my plows, and the landlord furnished 
nothing but the land. 

Chairman Walsh. You had that mule on hand? Did you start in your mar- 
ried life with a team? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir ; l bought one mule on credit. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you any savings at all when you got married? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir ; none at all. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you pay for the mule? 

Mr. Stewabt. I think it was $105. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you have to pay it in? 

Mr. Stewart. Until the next fall. 

Chairman Walsh. What interest were you charged on the purchase price 
of the mule? 

Mr. Stewabt. Well, 1 don’t know about the Interest ; they Just sold me tin* 
mule for $105. I don't think there was any interest ; it was worth about $75, 
that mule was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give him a mortgage? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What else did you buy, If anything? 

Mr. Stewart. I bought some gr<x*eries. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go in debt for them? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; to the same man. 

Chairman Walsh. You bought them of the same man that sold you the mule? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walhit. Did you buy anything else? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; just groceries. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that man? 

Mr. Stewabt. W. D. Cole. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does lu* live? 

Mr. Stewart. At Conway. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he own t lie land? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he run a store in Conway? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Mr, Walsh. You knew him before, did you? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. You just went to him and got this credit and started in? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay at that place? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you quit at that time, did you pay for the mule? 
Mr. Stewabt. Yes; 1 did by settling the crop and everything In the summer; 
the fellow took the crop and everything anil paid for the mule. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a crop did you get the first year? 

Mr. Stewabt. About 5 bales of cotton and about 100 bushels of corn. 
Chairman Walsh. Was that considered a good crop in that country? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; a good year. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you leave there at the end of the first year? 

Mr. Stewabt. That was a sickly place, and T didn’t want to stay there. 
Chairman Walsh. Had you been sick the first year, or your wife? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir ; I had been sick. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a place was it— what did you get? You say 
the place was sickly. Did you have chills and fever? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; chills and fever. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go after your first year? 

Mr. Stewabt. I went on my mother’s place then. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did your mother own a place? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; my mother owned a place. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres did you have to farm then? 

Mr. Stewart. Twenty-five acres on her place. 

Chairman Walsh. You had this mule, did you? i 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I rented a mule the next year from my brother. 
Chairman Walsh. What became of the mule you paid .$105 for? 

Mr. Stewart. I sold it and the crop; I gave it to the fellow to get him to take 
up the note for the mule and my groceries. 

Chairman Walsh. It took the mule and what you bad raised to make you 
square? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you discharge all of your obligations and quit 
squarely? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; I quit square. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you went onto your mother’s place you rented 
It mule? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything else when you went on there? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Stewart. I stayed there one year. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you raise there? 

Mr. Stewart. Corn and cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you raise, if you remember? 

Mr. Stewart. I rnis<*d about 5 bales that year, and about 100 bushels of corn. 
Chairman Walsh. The same as the year before? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. A fair crop? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out that year? 

Mr. Stewart. That year I came out, I think, about $15 to the good. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you work hard? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was your first baby born? T mean with reference 
to the date of your marriage? 

Mr. Stewart. In 1888. 

Mrs. Stewart. No, Papa, in 1880. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, why did you leave your mother’s place? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, she rented It out to another man, and it was too rooky 
hnd poor, and I though I could do better. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go? 

Mr. Stewart. I went to another place owned by a fellow by the name of 
Naylor thut year. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you were $15 to the good? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land did you farm from Mr. Naylor? 

Mr. Stewart. I taken about 30 acres from him. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what they call a one-team tenant farm? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you do about your live stock then? 

Mr. Stewart. I bought me a pony. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy that pony on credit? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; I bought it on credit. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy anything else on credit? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I didn’t buy anything on credit but the groceries; I 
bought them on credit. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please at this time— you Just had your- 
self and wife that first year, and the baby was born in 1889? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell just what you did now in actual work during those 
first two years; just describe it fully, because we are perfectly innocent about 
It; what time you did your work, when you got up In the morning, how much 
of the year you did work, and how much of the year you did not work and, 
the whole story. 

Mr. Stewart. We got up early and stayed with It late. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your wife do any work? 
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Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; she helped me work. 

Chairman Walsh. What did she do? 

Mr. Stewart. She hoed cottou and picked cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you consider early? 

Mr. Stewart. Getting out in the field by sunup. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you leave? 

Mr. Stewart. At sundown. 

Chairman Walsh, What did you do? 

Mr. Stewart. I plowed and hoed. 

Chairman Walsh. What did your wife do? 

Mr. Stewart. She hoed. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it take both of you to do the work? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were there alone, were you? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do for amusement? Did you have any 
amusement of any kind? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. No church socials or gatherings In the neighborhood ! 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. Sometimes we would have church of a Sunday. 
Chairman Walsh. Was there any sort of entertainment or diversion of any 
kind; any show you could go to? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No gatherings of any kind? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not during the crop time. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the “ crop time ”? , , 

Mr. Stow art. That is about from the middle of February until tbe middle of 

’ "chairman Walsh. What did you do after that— between the middle of July 
and the middle of February again? #i .. ilmr 

Mr. Stewart. We would saw some stove wood, and cut wood, and any thing 

we could get to do. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the cotton-picking tune? 

Mr. Stewart. It commences from about the Ibtli of September. 

Chairman Walsh. Who picked your cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. I and her picked it along them times. 

Chairman Walsh. You and she when you were alone? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take you to pick your cotton? 

Mr Stewart. It taken us until about the 1st of December. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after that second year, where did you go; you 
sav vou got a pony and went on another placed , 

Mr Stewart. Yes. I bought me a little railroad farm; I mean some railroad 
land and built me u little house; I just built the house on my land and rented 
some land from my brother for the crop; he bought him some railroad land. 
Chairman Walsh. How much railroad land did you buy? 

Mr. Stewart, Forty acres. 

Chairman Walsh. On what terms did you buy ? 

Mr. Stewart. I bought It ou six years’ time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you have the railroad land and work ou it? 
Mr. Stewart. I just had it one year. t 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a year did you have that year? 

Mr Stfwakt. I had a pretty good year, a favorable year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to leave at the end of the first year? 

W £?r , 's™wS.fZw e U of K « e o™ ? Cotton wont .town, mu, ovorythln* got 

ba S,^rwi^fwMZ t !on sen for «t that tt.no, that year! 

Mr Stewart. I think It sold about 7 cents that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many bales of cotton did you raise on the 40 acres? 
Mr. Stewart. That crop I made— you understand that was on my brothers 

^Chairman Walsh. You did not raise it on your own place? 

Chalrm^^Ai^H'. Yon just built a house and didn’t do anythin* else on that? 
Mr Stewart. Yes, sir; I cleared 3 acres, but I didn’t put anything on It. 
Chairman Walsh. W r hat was the 40 acres made up of? 
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Mr. Stkwabt. AH in the woods. 

Chairman Walsh. You built a house for yourself? 

Mr. Stkwabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. With your own hands? 

Mr. Stkwabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And cleared 3 acres around your place, you say? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres did you farm on your brother’s place? 
Mr. Stewart. I farmed 20 or 25 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a contract did you have with your brother? 
Mr. Stewart. A third and a fourth. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you raise that year on your brother’s land? 

Mr. Stewart. Corn and cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you raise? 

Mr. Stewart. Six bales. 

Chairman Walsh. You did extra well that year compared with the other 
years? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And about the same amount of corn? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; just about the same amount of corn. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you know about bow much you were in debt when you 
started in? 

Mr. Stewart. When T started in with that crop? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. 1 expect I was in debt about .$100. 

Chuirman Walsh. Now, you say you got balled up. How much were you 
short of paying out when you got through that year, if anything? You say you 
got six bales of cotton, and that cotton went down to 7 cents? 

Mr. Stewart. I lacked about $40 of paying out that year. 

Chairman Walsh. Of paying out everything? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go 1 lien ? 

Mr. Stewart. I moved about 20 miles north of there. 

Chairman Walsh. What became of jour own 40 acres where you cleared the 
3 acres and built a bouse? 

Air. Stewart. I traded that to the doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you get out of it? 

Mr. Stewart. I got a doctor 1)111 and $15. 

Chairman Walsh. You had run a doctor bill, had >ou? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the house worth? 

Mr. Stewart. It was a log house, and I expect it cost $75 or $100. It was 
just a one-room log house, and I had a barn built. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take you to build It? 

Mr. Stewart. It took me to build it, I exi>ect, about 10 days— to cut the logs 
and everything. 

Chairman Walsh. The doctor gave you his bill and $15 for your equity in 
tills place? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, your equity in the whole 40 acres of land? 

Air. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you agree to pay the railroad for It? 

Mr. Stewart. $5 an acre. 

Chuirman Walsh. $200 for the whole thing? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the amount of the doctor’s bill? 

Mr. Stewart. I disremember now what it was. 

Chairman Walsh. What did it include in a general way? Had you been sick 
yourself? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; and my wife had been sick. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a baby that year? 

Air. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess there was. When you went up 20 miles farther 
what did you have? 

Air. Stewart. We did not have anything but one horse and a cow. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a wagon? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I didn’t have no wagon. 
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Chftlrmaa Walsh, Just the horse? 

Mr. Stew AST. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you get up those 20 miles? 

Mr. Stewabt. I got a team from that fellow I went to work for on his place. 
Chairman Walsh, How much Tand did you undertake to farm up there? 

Mr. Stewabt. About 30 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. How tong did you stay there? 

Mr. Stewabt. I stayed there two years. 

Chairman Walsh. You started in with nothing, except this horse? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the cow? 

Mr. Stewart. My father-in-law gave her to us. 

Chairman Walsh. Just for a present? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. JJefore you went on this place? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go in debt? 
air. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For your groceries? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. t bought my groceries on time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you buy anything else on time? 


Mr. Stewabt. No, .sir. , _ , 

Chairman Walsh. When you bought your groceries, did yon give a chattel 
mortgage on your crop? , tl . . . 

Mr. Stewabt. No, sir; my brother stood good lor them; I was living on his 


motlier-fn-law’s place. . „ , _ 

Chairman Walsh. Your brother-in-law stood good for your groceries/ 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. „ A1 . „ 

Chairman Walsh. How did you have the land that year? 

Mr. Stewabt. On a third and a fourth. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow much cotton did you raise? 

Mr. Stewabt. I think we made 4 hales that year. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did jmi run short that year? Was it a had ,\ear? 
Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; it was a had year and poor land 
Chairman Waijhz. How much did you raise of corn? 

Mr. Stewabt. Not over 7o bushels. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you run hack that year? 

Mr Stewabt. No, sir; I came out even that year. 

(Imirman Walsh. Where are you now? Where Is ihe place yon stayed on 

for two years? . . . 

Mr Stewabt. In Faulkner County. Ark. 

Chairman Walsh. The same county you started in? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. , , , 

Chairman Walsh. That was the county of your birth phn-e? 

Mr Stewabt. No, sir; I was born In White County. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how did you do the next year? \«*u - s »3’ 3' 0U (ain< * 

out about even the first year? . , 

Mr Stewart Well, I came out about even the next year. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you get any better crop of cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. I got 4 bales the next year. 

Chairman Walsh. You got 4 the first? 

Mr Stewart. No, sir; 3. I believe it was, .1 or 4. 

Chairman Walsh. But you did n little hotter I hr first year ns far us the 
uinmint of cotton was concerned? 

Mr Stfw\bt. Yes; it was a little better price. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you get a bale for the cotton? 

Mr. Stewabt. The second year there we got 4 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Four cents? 

Commissioner Lennon. Four cents for the eotton / 

Chairman Walsh. How much would you say-1 will go back, because I did 
Mrs. Harriman asks mo to ask the q„ostion~was the 

cotton in the lint or in the seed? 

Mr. Stewart. In the lint. It sold for 4 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What was seed worth then? 

Mr. Stewabt. I think it is worth about five to six dollars a ton, maybe. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go back and begin right with the first 
year when you got 5 bales and tell us, as best you can remember, how much 
you got for your cotton altogether, the total. What did it sell for? 

Mr. Stewakt. I think It sold, as well as I can remember, I think it sold for 
about 8 or 0 cents the first year. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much a bale, by the bale, would it be? 

Mr. Stewakt. They averaged about 500, the bales did. 

Chairman Walsh, About 500 pounds to the bale? 

Mr. Stewart. Tes, sir; about 500 pounds, I reckon, to the bale. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, at the end of these two years you say your 
cotton sold down about four? 

Mr. Stewakt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you only had 4 bales that year; and how much corn? 

Mr. Stewakt. We made out 75 bushel. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you came out about even? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; that year. 

Chairman Walsh. How about when you came out about even; what do you 
mean; that you did not have anything before, when you got twice as much for 
your cotton, now; does that mean that you had to live any scantier, In a 
scantier way? 

Mr. Stewakt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, 1 wish you would describe just about how you 
lived during the years when you got 5 bales and got 8 cents a pound or 8i. 
Describe it in your own way, if you lived in the same condition, just about what 
you would get, about what your ordinary meal would be, and what would you 
get from the store, and what your bills would consist of, and what you would 
buy at the store. 

Mr. Stewart. Just buy a little meat and bread. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of meat? 

Mr. Stewakt. Bulk pork ; and coffee. 

Chairman Walsh. And coffee? 

Mr. Stewart. And a little flour. 

Chairman Walsh. How about fresh meat? 

Mr. Stewart. I didn’t buy any fresh meat. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Did you ever have any fresh meat at all? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You say bread. Did yon buy bread already made? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; we bought flour ; and I worked up at the mill there to 
help a fellow on Saturday to get some little meal In them years. 

Chairman Walsh. You never had — how about vegetables; did you raise any? 

Mr. Stewart. We raised Rome ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what kind did you raise; some potatoes? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; raised some potatoes. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you usually raise enough potatoes to keep you in 
potatoes for the year? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Stewakt. We just could not raise — the drought or something, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. But you tried to raise enough? 

Mr. Stewakt. Yes; sure. 

Chairman Walsh. What other sorts of vegetables did you have? 

Mr. Stewart. Cabbage, onions, and tomatoes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you try to raise enough to go around the year? 

Mr. Stow' art. Yes, sir ; we tried to raise all we could. 

Chairman Walsh. And you usually w'ould have enough a part of the time 
so you would have these vegetables? 

Mr. Stewart. We would have until up about July, and the drought would 
come and then the garden would be burn**! up. It was a droughty country, 
you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what did you have to pay for coffee? 

Mr. Stewart. I think along in them times, as well as I remember, we got 5 
or 6 pounds at a dollar. 

Chairman Walsh. Five or 0 pounds for a dollar? 

Mr. Stewart. I think so ; as well as I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. And sugar, what did you pay for that? 

Mr. Stewart. I declare I don’t remember Just what it was. Maybe we got 
about 16 pounds of it. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, about your clothing at that tlrno. Whore bid you 

buy your clothing? 

Mr. Stewart. We bought wlmt we did buy there at Conway 
Chairman Walsh. At Conway? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How often did you go to Conwaj — how far were you from 
Conway then? 

Mr. Stewart. That was IS miles. 

Chairman Walsh. Eighteen miles? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And how often did jour wile get in to (\mua.\7 
Mr. Stewart. She never went at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Who bought her stuff, for instance, her own clothing, 
and so on? 

Mr. Stewart. I would whenever I would go. 

Chairman Walsh. During the two jears you were at this place did you wife 
ever go to a store? 

Mr. Stewart. I think she went once to a little country store. 

Chairman Walsit. Only once? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walkii. And her clothing was purchased how? 

Mr. Stewart. We bought them on credit, you Know. 

Chairman Walsh. But who did the actual bujlng; did you do It? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the children ever go to town? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not there. Not when we were there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you left— you are still in Faulkner County on 
a place for two years? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. I came luck then and lived with mj wife’s father 
one year. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you farm that jear*' 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you lane a place? 

Mr. Stewart. Y<*s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres did you farm? 

Mr. Stew art. About 30 atm 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out that year? 

Mr, Stewart. I came out of debt, hut I believe, majhe 1 halo'd $15, I think, 

I believe it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you go to from there v 
Mr. Stewart. I went to my mother’s place again. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long did you work there? 

Mr. Stewart. I worked there one year. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been a man of good habits? Do >ou drink 
much ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Drink any at all? 

Mr. Stewart. I have taken a drink in days gone by. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any time when you kept liquor at jour house? 
Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Never did? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever what might be called a man that was ad- 
dicted to drink, since you have been where you could gel a drink? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay on your mother's place at this 
time? 

Mr. Stkwabt. I stayed there one year. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you farm there? 

Mr. Stewart. About 30 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember what year that was when you got back 
to your mother’s place? 

Mr. Stewart. It was in 1809. 

Chairman Walsh. 1890? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is in what county? 

Mr. Stewart. Faulkner. 
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Chairman Walsh. Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil you stayed there one year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what did you raise that year? 

Mr. Stewart. We raised some corn and cotton, raised 5 bales of cotton and 
about 150 bushels of corn. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you come out? 

Mr. Stewart.* I came out $35 in debt. 

Chairman W\lsh. How old was this first boy when he went to work on the 
farm? 

Mr. Stewart. Why, he was lacking about 

Mrs. Stewart. He was 7 years. 

Chairman Wu.nit. How old are the children usually before you can utilize 
them on a farm for anything? 

Mr. Stewart. I guess about 7 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the first thing a child does at the age of 7? 

Mr. Stew \rt. (Jenerally picks cotton. 

Mrs. S'i ew \rt. And drops corn. We were planting by hand the*. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your boy start to do that, your oldest boy, ns soon as 
he was old enough? 

Mr. Stew art. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W \lsii. Now, I am going to have you kiud of skip through and 
tell wlmt the school facilities arc that tin* oldest boy bad? Did he go to school 
any ? 

Mr. Stewart. He went to school some, but not very much. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Do you know' what reader he was in when he quit? 

Mrs. Stewart. Second grade. 

Chairman Walsh. How did he happen to quit? 

Mrs. Stewart. We lived on the farm so far from the school that w'e couldn’t 
get to it. AY T e mo\ed to Texas and lived on a rented place far from the school, 
and by the time we got to where we could send him to school he w r as so old 
be was ashamed to go, and we could never get him to go. He was 14 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. How much schooling did that oldest hoy have altogether, 
Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not suppose he w'ont over one year. 

Mrs. Stewart. He never went over parts of three sessions. 

Chairman Walsh. Parts of three sessions? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever have any ideas about that hoy starting in, 
Mr. Stewart, as to what you would like to have the hoy do, what business he 
should follow? Did you ever have any iden he should follow a profession, or 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. Stewart. No; l would rather have him on a farm. 

Chairman Walsh. It w as your desire, I hen, that he should he a farmer? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; 1 think that is the happiest life If a man can get hooked 
up right. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your ambition witli respect to that hoy — that 
he should own a farm of his own some day? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you figured tlmf If he could get in right — get to own 
land — it was an intelligent and fri*e way for him to live? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was yotir desire that — that was all you knew; 
that had been your business and your father’s business before you? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. All your family ns far hack as you know anything about? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; they were all farmers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, during all these years was there any public direction 
of any kind? Was there anybody from a university or from the school that 
came to the farmer to leach him improved methods of farming? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir ; not in them times. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you in all your life ever receive any suggestions or 
directions from any other place us to how you might improve your condition 
by raising better crops or more of what you did raise, or anything of that sort? 

* Mr. Stewart. Not until we got to Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Not until you got to Texas? 
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Mr. Stew aht. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. then, after you left — how long were you on your 
mother’s place at that time? 

Mr. Stew abt. I was there one year. 

Chairman Walsh. You quit a little behind? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go lo from there? 

Mr. Stewart. I went about 2 miles from there. 

Chairman Walsh. In the same county? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you rented again? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you alwavs have a \erhal eontraet with all of these 
folks? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Never had a written eontraet? 

Mr. Stewart. Never did ; no. 

Chairman Walsh. There was an established eustom, was there, e\er> place 
you went? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, as to the terms of the eontraet- what \ou should 
do and what the landlord should do? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And also there was a general eustom about the erop>? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Row long did you stay on this plm e Unit you went to 
after you left your mother’s? 

Mr. Stewart. I stayed there one .\ear. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you raise there? 

Mr. Stewart. Corn and cotton 

Chairman Walsh. How much— do you remember? What sort of a crop did 
you have that year? 

Mr. Stewart. I had a good crop that year lor a one-liot'Nc man. 1 made 
8 hales of cotton and about between 200 and H00 bushels of corn 

Chairman Walsh, lfow was cotton selling that year — do > on remember? 

Mr. Stewart. It was selling at 10 cents in lfMK) 

Chairman Walsh. That, comparatively, must lane been a good year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you come out that year? 

Mr. Stew’ art. I came out about .$200 to the good that year. 

Chairman Walsh. About $200 to the good? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that year, as you made more money, did your ex- 
penses Increase any? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; they did not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You kept It right down to buying some things at the store? 
Mr. Stewart. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were clothed the same and your children were 
clothed the same and all? 

Mr. Stew’art. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You came out with $200 In cash? 

Mr. Stfwart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do next? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, 1 bought here a little place front a fellow. I taught a 
railroad fortv, and then I bought another 40 from an individual 
Chairman Walsh. You bought 80 acres of land that year that you Imd the 
$ 200 ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And then that 40 that you bought from the railroad, was it 
wooded laud? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; in the woods. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your personal desire alxrnt tliin matter’ Hid 
you want to continue to be a renter or did you want to be a farm owner? 

Mr. Stewart. I wanted to owm m,v place. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted to owm a place? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you desired to get a place large enough, if you could, 
so that your children could stay there on it? 
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Mr. Stewart. Yes; sure. 

Chairman Walrii. Now, then, please just give us the result of that. You 
bought 40 acres from the railroad? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you do about the other 40? 

Mr. Stewart. I bought that from an individual. 

Chairman Watsh. Was It adjoining? 

Mr. Stewart. Yew. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you have to pay down on It? 

Mr. Stewart. I paid the individual $50 and I paid the railroad company $85. 
Chairman Walrii. And was there any house ou it? 

Mr. Stkwart. There was ou that I bought of the individual. It was Im- 
proved; yes, fdr. 

Chairman Walsh. What w r as on that? 

Mr. Stewart. A house and barn and well, about 20 acres of land cleared. 
Chairman Walrii. About 3 cleared? 

Mr. Stkwart. About 20. 

Chairman Walsh. About 20 acres cleared? 

Mr. Stewart, Yes. 

Chairman Wai.ru. And was any of the railnuid land cleared? 

Mr. Stkwart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was original land? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walrii. And had the man you bought tills from cropped on it? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of land was it? 

Mr. Stewabt. Why, it was hill land, what you call hill land, yon know, in 
Arkansas, upland. 

Chairman Walhii. Was it pretty fair land Tor cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; it was pretty fair land for that country; yes, sir. 
Chairman Walrii. How long did you stay on that place? 

Mr. Stewart. I stayed there two years. 

Chairman Walrii. I wish you would descrilie your experience on that place. 
Did you have to go In debt when you stalled there? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes; I did. That is when 1 lost my children, you know, 
when tliut taken my money in that winter, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes; you paid out $85? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes. 

Chairman Walrii. And if you had not had this misfortune you would have 
had $115 or something like that to start on? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. And did you lose two children that same year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; that same year. 

Chairman Walsh. And In a general way wlmt. were the expenses of that 
misfortune — that Is, what you had to pay the doctor for attending lu their last 
Ulness and the funeral, and so on? 

Mr. Stewart. Of, course, my wife had erysipelas during the time, and It 
cost about $100. 

Chairman Walsh. It cleaned out what you had on hand? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir; cleaned me out. 

Chairman Walsh. All this had occurred when you were on this 80? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Both in one year? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then your wife had erysipelas In that year? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You mentioned several times about yourself being ill, Mr. 
Stewart. What w T as wrong with you, without going into details, if it is not any 
private matter, or if in any of these questions there is anything that you deem 
to be particularly private, you do not have to answer, you understand that? 
Mr. Stewart. I never had anything except chills and fever. 

Chairman Walsh. That is typical of the country, folks there have chills and 
fever? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your wife ever have them? 

Mr. Stewart. She had a few. 
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Chairman Walsh. Didn’t It ever occur to yon that you could go to ft coun- 
try where there wouldu’t be any chills and fever? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Why didn’t you go? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I thought when I got to Texas I would be. 

Chairman Walsh. You had that in mind all the time tlieu, did you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; sure. 

Chuirman Walsh. I wish you would just briefly describe your two years on 
this place. First, how far were you from town? 

Mr. Stewart. We were about 15 miles from that Couway town. 

Chairman Walsh. From Conway? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other smaller town eloso to you? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; there was one store about a mile, a little railroad, a little 
bit of a railroad town, about a couple of stores about 0 miles. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you do your trading? 

Mr. Stewart. Conway. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you trade with the same man in Conway all the 
time through all these years, or did you change? 

Mr. Stewart. No; 1 did not trade all the time with that one. That first one 
went out of business. 

Chairman Walsii. And then jou went t«> another one? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. During all these times did \ on ever give any chattel 
mortgage to store kippers? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I gave— yes; I gave two or three, T reckon, during that 
time. 

Chairman Walsii. When you gave a chattel mortgage, did you pay interest 
on it? 

Mr. St ewart. Sir? 

Chairman Waimi. When you gave chattel mortgages, did you pay Interest on 
them? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chuirman Walsh. And did you give notes? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; a note and mortgage. 

Chairman Walsij. A note and mortgage? 

Mr. Stew art. Yes. 

Chairman Waimi. Did they charge anything for filing them? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you remember how much it was? 

Mr. Stewart. A dollar, I think, there. 

Chairman Walsh. What Interest did the\ < barge when you gave the note and 
the chattel mortgage for supplies? 

Mr. Stewabt. They claimed they sold at credit price, charged 10 per cent 
interest. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what they charged you? 

Mr. Stewart. That is what they claimed. 

Mr. Noble. He means by 10 cent, they added 10 j>er cent. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, on the debt? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe there any time when you paid cash dur- 
ing all these years at Conway there was any difference? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; there was some time I paid cash. 

Chairman Walsh. When you paid cash, did you notice any difference in the 
price? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you say about wlmt It was? For instance, give us 
an Idea if you bought a side of meat for cash, wlmt did you pay for it? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t remember much about the meat, but I remember the 
corn. You could buy corn for 6 bits a bushel cash and pay a dollar and a 
dollar and a quarter on time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember about other supplies, such ns flour? 

Mr. Stewabt. Well, as I remember there is about $2 higher on the bushel. 
Chairman Walsh. About $2 higher on the bushel? 

Mr Stew art. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat kind of meat did you buy? You say bulk pork? 
38810° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 9 04 
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Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.ru. Is that what you call dry salt clear sides? 

Mr. Stewart. Yt^, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. During the two years that you were on that 80 that 
you owned yourself, that you yourself bought, how often did your wife go to 
town to shop, or to Comvay? 

Mr. Stewart. She never went nary a time. Yes; she went once to the doctor, 
and did a little trading. 

Chairman Walsii. Went where? 

Mr. Stewart. Went to the doctor and did a little trading. 

Chairman Wat.sh. When you went to the doctor? 

Mr. Stewart. Carried her to the doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. Curried your wife to the doctor? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And at the other times you did the trading yourself, 
did you? 

Mr. Stkwaict. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Y«>u bought her clothing? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was (lie result of your two years’ operations there 
yourself? I>id \ ou clear any of your land of the 40 in the two years? 

Mr. Stew vkt. Yes, sir; I cleared about 10 acres. 

Chairman Wvi.hh. Wlm! sort of crop did ><*u have the iirst year? 

Mr. Stew vrt. I hud a very good crop the first year. I made about 8 bales 
of eotton, T lldnk, and about*! 00 bushels of corn. That was a dry year. 
Chairman Walsh. And did you quit that year with anything ahead? 

Mr. Stew vrt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was cotton selling for that year? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 think 7 to 0 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How did it happen you did not get something ahead? I 
mdiee you have a bale more of cotton than you laid in your best years. 

Mr. Stewart. We Just owed a little more. 

Mrs. Stewart. That is the year we lost the two children. 

Mr. Stewart. That was the had luck 

Chairman Waisu. Thai you had the sickness? 

Mr. Stew vrt. 1 had something cleared up and paid out for them. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out that year; the first year that you 
say >ou come out even or behind? 

Mr. Stewart. The* iirst year we came out about even, that year. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Wlml was 4 \our e\|»erience then. I He second year? 

Mi*. Stew vrt. We came out about — by selling our team we had $87. I think, 
left. * 

Chairman Walsh. You had to sell jour team? 

Mr. Stew vrt. Yes, sir. . , , , 

Chairman Walsh. What became of the land- -your equity in the land? 

Mr Stew vrt. 1 let the man have the farm back; the individual that I paid 
to him the $50; he got the land hack and I sold the claim to another— the rail- 
road claim to another man. 

Chairman Walsh. What did >ou sell the railroad claim for, do you re- 

IIK Mr. M Stew vrt. I declare 1 don't remember 1 don't believe I do just remember 
just what. 

Mr. Noam Let it go on the grocery bill. 

Chairman Walsii. When you got through there how much did you have, did 
you say? 

Mr. Stewart. I think we had $37 to come to Texas on. 

Chairman Walsh. To come to Texas on? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. , . „ 

Chairman Walsh. That is the time that you moved to Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you move to Texas, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart. I thought we could better our condition. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you go in Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. Lamar County. . _ . 

Chairman Walsh. How did you happen to come to that particular place, 
had anybody told you about it? 
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Mr. Strwabt. Yes, sir; I lmd a brother-in-law there and he had l>een writing 
to me about that country. 

Chairman Walsii. What Is the county seat of Lamar? 

Mr. Stewart. Paris. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you move on the black or sandy land? 

Mr. Stewart. Black land the tirst year. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was your landlord? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Gilbert. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Mr. Gilbert? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much laud did you undertake to farm there? 

Mr. Stewart. About f»0 acres. 

Chairman Walsii. About r>0 acres? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami what sort of land was it? 

Mr. Stewart. Black land. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that good land for that purpose? 

Mr. Stewart. It was good land. 

Chairman Waish. Good land? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, how did you start in there? Did you spend the 
3.17 coming there? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children did you have then, Mr. Stewart? Do 
you remember, Mrs. Stewart? 

Mrs. Stewart. Had four, liad four hoys up there John, ivgbert, Uo>, and 
Vernon. 

Chairman Waish. Had four’ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wvimi. Now, when you started out. how many children did you 
have wlm gave you any assistance on any of 1h*‘ places? 

Mr. Stew \rt. When I came to Texas? 

Chairman Wai sh. When you came to Texas; yes 
Mi v. Silu \i:r. Two. 

Mr. Stew hit. The others, he done some cotton picking and hoed some. 
Chairman Walsh. You say you took acres? 

Mr Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. And what did you do it on, three and (our? 

Mr. S i e w a hi , Halves; worked that on lmlyi-s? 

Chairman W \i.sh. Worked that on halves? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. Now, you Imil never had that kind ol contract before* 


Mr. Stewart. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wMi you would just describe lien* v hat sort of u coo 
tract vou made, if you can do it verbally. 1 wish you would say wlmt you said 
to the nmu you made the contract with and what he said to you This is an 
entirely new* arrangement so far as you arc concerned, is it not? 

Mr. Stew art. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust tell us. 

Mr. Stewart, lie was to furnish the stock and the feed. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go and see him? 

Mr. Stewart. And the land; yes. 

Chairman Walsii. How did you get to Lamar* 

Mr. Stewart. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come? 

Mr. Stewart. I came on the train. 

Chairman Walsh. You fame on tin* train? 


Mr. Stewart. Yes. 
Chairman Wai.sii. 


Paid your fare up and your family’s? 


Mr. Stewart. Yes. , , ... « 

Chairman Walsh. Then you went to see this man, did you? 

M r< Stewart. My brother-in-law had it rented, and spoke for ft, and then I 


went to close the deal. 
Chairman Walsh. AU right. 


Just tell us what the deal was, what you said 


to him, and what he said to you. 
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Mr. Stewart. He was to furnish the stock and the ground and feed them, and 
I was to work the land and give him half. 

Chairman Walsh. How much stock was he to furnish? 

Mr. Stewart. One pair of mules. 

( ’lmlrman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Stewart. And tools, you know ; and mules and tools and feed and a cul- 
tivator. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; he was not to furnish anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going tc ask you, during that time, now, after you 
h*ft Conway for Texas, did jou usually have a cow? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. During all the time did you have one? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; we had a cow. 

Chairman Walsh. And starting in in Texas, you started with a cow? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; I had one to milk from that man, ami in the summer 
we bought it. He let us have one to milk. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you usually own a cow, and did you when you were in 
Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have more than one at any time? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; we have two; yes, sir. 

(’lmlrman Walsh. What would you say a cow is worth? 

Mr. Stewart. In Arkansas? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in Arkansas. 

Mr. Stewart. Well, they were worth about $110 — $25 to $30. 

Chairman Walsh. And this gentleman furnished you the cow when you came 
to Lamar? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; lie loaned us a cow for a, while, and then we bought 
the cow. 

Chairman Walsh. The following summer? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you go on that place, what time of year? 
Mr. Stewart. It was In January, about the 5th of January. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long did you stay on that place? 

Mr. Stewart. We stayed there until the next January. 

Chalrnmn WAi.sn. Now, how much cotton did you raise? 

Mr. Stewart. Five bales. 

Chairman Walsh. How much corn? 

Mr. Stewart. We raised about 100 bushels. 

Chairman Walhii. When you went on there did you lane any agreement with 
the landlord ns to what you were to raise? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt did lie say about that? 

Mr. Stewart. He wanted 5 or 0 acres of corn and the balance in cotton. 
Chairman Walsh. What did you think about it? 

Mr Stewart. I thought that was pretty tough, but that is the best I 


full 1< I till. . 

Chairman Walsh. ITow did you think it ought to be? How would you have 
done it if the landlord had left it to yourself? 

Mr. Stewart. Half in corn. 

Chairman Walsh. Why would you have done that? 

Mr. Stewart. I would have thought it would have been better, you know. It 
not so much work to it to cultivate com, and a man can have hogs, you 


know, and have some meat. 

Chairman Walsh. You would have divided it up 


half and half if it had been 


left to you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do it exactly the way the landlord directed you 
to do it or did you have some discussion with him? 

Mr. Stewart. I did it just exactly like he said it 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn’t you tell him you would rather have half of it 
in corn, the advantages of it that you might raise meat, and so on? 

Mr Stewart. He was the man, and whenever he told you anything there 
was no argument to make on it about that place. I had to have the place. 
We was here — I was here with my family, and If I did not want It the other 
fellow did, you know. 
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Chairman Walsh. How long did you say you stayed on that place? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. 

Chairman WAL8H. % And you raised 5 bales of cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

l*oint? Irman WaL8U * IIow far " vro y° u fyom Paris; was (bat your trading 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; Paris was the trading place. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that your trading jwlnt? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How far were you from there? 

Mr. Stewart. We were 7 miles. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you have to make an agreement or did von make 
an agreement with the storekeeper to furnish your supply V 
Mr. Stewart. Yes; I gave him a mortgage on my Imlf of the crop that year. 
Chairman Walsh. What interest did you pay? 

Mr. Stewart. He sold the goods and claimed' 10 i*»r cent, like I told von. 
Chairman Walsh. You paid 10 per cent on the note? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Then how did you ilnd the prices there as compared to 
how they were in Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. They was pretty high, a little higher. 

Chairman Walsh. Wore they a little higher? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did they hn\e a cash price and a eredll ju ice? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take a recess until 2 o’elook. I will 
ask you to come hack again, Mr. Stewart, at 2 o'clock promptly. I’lcnsc he 
here at that time. 

(At 12.30, Wednesday, March 17, 1013, a recess was taken until 2 o'clock of 
the same day at the same place.) 


U7MI liECKSM. 

Chairman Waish. If the house will bo in order, wc will proceed. Please 
Josumo the stand, Mr. Stewart. 

When we adjourned, Mr. Stewart, I believe I was Just about to ask you to 
describe your first two years of experience in Texas. How did you come out 
the first year? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, T came out Just about even the first year 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, iho next year. 

Mr. Stewart. Well. I came out Just about even the next yeai , but 1 moved, 
yon understand. 

Chairman Walsh Why did you move? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I thought 1 could better my condition. A fellow bad 
i sandy land place about 3 miles from there. He said if I would go over there 
and cultivate that, and there was fruit there, and there was good sandy land, 
and I could raise anything I wanted, and he put some stock there, and I could 
raise it on halves. 

Chairman Walsh. Not the same owner? 

Mr. Stfavart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A different owner? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What year was it you came to Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. 1903. 

Chairman Walsh. That brings you to 1903; and in 1903 you went where? 

Mr. Stewart. I was there with that man— I stayed with him two years, I 
went with him In 1904 and stayed with him two years. 

Chairman Walsh. That took you to 1900? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his name? 

Mr. Stewart. Joe Sisson. 

Chairman Walsh. What county was that? 

Mr. Stewart. Lamar County. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you -day on that place? 

Mr. Stewart. Two years. 
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Clminmm Walsh. How many acres were there? 

Mr. Stewart. We cultivated about 45 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you started in, whut did you have, if anything? 
Mr. Stewart. I did not have anything but one cow. 

Chairman Walsii. And when you started in you didn’t have anything hut one 
cow V 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go in debt? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes ; I went in debt. 

Chairman Waikh. How did you secure your indebtedness? 

Mr. Stewart. He furnished me what I had to have, and I cut cordwood and 
stove wood. 

Chairman Wainh. You did not give mortgages or notes on anything? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not any mortgages. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your experiences the two years you were with 
Sisson? 

Mr. Stewart. In the two years I made 11 hales of cotton and about 200 — no. 
about 100 bushels of corn — Ihe last year, and raised about 400 bushels the first 
yea r 

Chairman W\lsh. How did you come out the first year? 

Mr. Stewart. I came out about even. 

Chairman Walsh. And the second year? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 came out in the hole. 

Chairman Walsh. How far behind w T ere you? 

Mr. Stew art. J was somewhere near $200 in the hole. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', what caused that? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, the land was wet. And it did not dry out, you know — we 
had floods and sickness. 

Chairman Walsh. What kind of a house did t vou have to live in there? 

Mr. Stewart. Didn’t have much of a house. 

Chairman Wu.mii. Describe it. 

Mr. Stewart. It was a two-room house; box house, two 16-foot rooms, and a 
hall between and to one side a room, and a porch in front. 

Chairman Walsh. There were three rooms? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children did you have then? That brings you 
down to 1906 — do you remember? 

Mrs. Stewart. We had five — we bad four when we moved there the first year, 
and the second year w hen we left we had the children — one girl and lour boys. 
Chairman Walkit. When you loft there, where did you go? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 went 4 miles southwest of Paris. 

Chairman Walsh. Same county? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairnum Wslsh. What did >ou rent then? 

Mr. Stewart. Kented black land. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Mr. Stewart. I rented about f>5 acres. 

Chairman Wu.su. You say you ('Mine out nlmut $200 in the hole? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

(Minimum Waish. And you owed the money to Mr. Sisson? 

Mr. Stewart. No. sir; I owed some doctor bills and some fellows that went 
mj security for things while i was making the crop on his place. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you break even with Mr. Sisson? 

Mr. Si kwart. I broke even with Mr. Sisson. 

Chairman Walsii. And your indebtedness of $200 consisted of what? 

Mr. Stewart. Doctor bills, and then for a note at the bank for supplies. 
Chairman Walsh. Did you spend any of your money for patent medicines 
during this time? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir ; I didn’t spend any money for patent medicines. 
Chairman Walsh. All the medical attention you got was through regular 
physicians? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; through regular physicians. 

Chairman Walsh. And they supplied you with medicines or gave you pre- 
scriptions? 

Mr. Stewart, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How far was Sisson s place from town? 

Mr. Stewart. About 12 miles from Paris. 
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Chairman Walsh. Who <lld you t ratio with at that time: did your wife 
COHH‘ to town? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. Hardly over. 

Chairman Walsh. How fmjnently wn^ she in town during that Dine? 

Mr, Stewart. Once, I think. 

Mrs. Stewart. I went to town twice in thal two years. 

Chairman Wvlsii. You bought the clothing for the children? 

Mr. Stewart. I did; wind was bought, except the times she went. 
Chairman Walsh. When you left Sisson's place, where did you go? 

Mr. Stewart. Four miles southwest of Paris, on Jim Donecan’s place. 
Chairman Walsh. When was thal, in the spring of 1900? 

Mr. Stew vrt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did vou May on Jim Donegau’s place? 

Mr. Stewart, One year. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt did you make there? 

Mr. Stewart. Five acres ot corn and aland .*>0 acres ol codon 
Clminnan Wainii. How did you eoine out that jear*' 

Mr. Stewvut. About $-00 to the good. 

Chairman Walsh. You made about $-■*»? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. Why didn't you slay then*? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, he wanted me to the house wus not very good. We 
got our house burned up and the house was not very good; and it wus down 
among the niggers, and no school nor nothing, and no eomciiiemv and lie 
would not lix anything, and I didn't slay. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go? 

Mr. Stew a it r. I went to High town. 

Chairman Waimii. Where Is High town? 

Mr. Sjevv vrt. Thirteen miles this side ot Pails, on the 'I'. P 
Chairman Wush. In what count.v : in the same count ,v v 
Mr. St i w \«r. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlhh. What dal you do there? 

Mr. Stewart. Farmed on M. T. Drummond's place 

Chairman Walsh. How long did vou stuv on Drummond’s place? 

Mr, Stewvrj'. Two years. 

Chairman W visit. How mm li land did \«ai have hole on Drummond's place? 
Mr. Stewart. One hundred acres. 

Chairman Wvlsii. How iiianv tenants were then' on that place*'' 

Mr. Stew vrt. Just myself. 

Chairman Walsh. How mmli did you have? Did von have the* whole him 
dred acres? 

Mr. Steward Yes; I had the whole hundred acres. 

Chairman Waish. What did >011 taise? 

Mr. Silvvvrt. Twenty -five acres of corn and 7o acres of cotton, 

Chairman Waish. How m;im bushels of <0111 did vow vet out ol it*' 

Mr. Stew vki\ I got out of it about 7~>H bushels 
Chairman Walsh. How much cotton did you raise*' 

Mr. S raw art. Thirty-four bales. 

Chairman Walsh, How mm h did you gel out ot it? How did you come 
out the first year? 

Mr. Stkwari We came out jnM iduuil even 
Chairman Walsh. Wiiat was Die cause* of that i 

Mr. Sif.vv.vht. Weil, tbeie was just tlu* high price of evcr.vlhcng; and cot- 
ton went down low and trade was bad, and the wet tall. 

Chairman Walmi. When von started in, did you go in debt again? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the terms of your indebtedness? How did 
you get your provisions? 

Mr. Steward I got the man at High town; I gave* him a little* mortgage* 
on my cotton and corn. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was tills man? 

Mr. Stewart. D. A. Coleman. 

Chairman Walsh. The stoiekeeper at High? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay interest on the mortgage*' 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

- Chairman Wal.su. How about the price of jour provisions? 
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Mr. £5 tew art. They came pretty high. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they come higher than if you hud paid cash for 
them? 

Mr. Stewart. (In, yes. 

Chairman Walhh. What did you do the next year? 

Mr. Stewart. Stayed on that same place. 

Chairman Walsii. On Drummond’s place? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. What did you raise the next year? 

Mr. Stewart. The same thing. 

Chairman Walsii. Twenty-five acres of corn and 75 acres of cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What price did you get for >our cotton? Was it any 
better the next year? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; it was not hardly ns good. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out? 

Mr. Stewart. I came out about even that year. 

Chairman Walsii. To whom did you sell the cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. To whom did you sell the cotton when you were on 
Drummond's place? 

Mr. Stewart. To MaeBeth, at High, and I think a little to a fellow by the 
name of Bays. 

Mr. Holman. Were they merchant or cotton buyers? 

Mr. Stewart. Cotton buyers. 

Mr. Holman. Wlmt kind of cotton was that — middling? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I suppose it was middling. 

Chairman Walhh. Did they grade it for you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Holman. They told you the grade? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Holman. You do not know much about grading cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I don’t know much about It. 

Chairman Walhh. Did you sell your own cotton ail the time you were in 
Texas? 

Mr. Stewart. I did, except the time I was an Donegan’s place; he sold the 
cotton. 

Chairman Walhit. After you left Drummond’s— you went there in UK)7. 
and that would take you up to 1909; you were there two years, were you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walhh. Where did you go from there? 

Mr, Stewart. I went to Kd Kimball’s place at Brockton, about 3 miles away. 
Chairman Wat.sh. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. 

Chairman Walhh. How many acres did jou farm there? 

Mr. Stewart. About 25 acres. 

Chairman Walhh. Why did you come to leave Drummond’s? 

Mr. Stewart. This man Kimball had some tools and teams he wanted to 
sell and move to town, and I bought them and Ids tools and worked on a 
third and a fourth. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land did you have there? 

Mr. Stewart. One hundred and twenty-five acres. 

Chairman Walsh. You were on halves with Drummond’s? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; on halves with Drummond’s. 

Chairman Walsii. Then you went with the next man on a third and a 
fourth? 

Mr. Stewart, Yes, sir; I bought his teams and tools. 

Chairman Walsii. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Stewart. One year. Then he sold out the place. 

Chairman Walhh. How did you do the year you stayed there? 

Mr. Stewart. We made 48 bales of cotton and a thousand bushels of corn. 
Chairman Walsh. Now, how did you come out in a money way the year you 
were there? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, we broke about even, paying for my teams. 

Chairman Walhh. You paid for the teams, did you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When you got through he sold out the place? 
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Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walkii. What did you have in the way or projierty, thou? 

Mr. Stewart. I had thorn limits and plow tools and two wagons I bought 
from him. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Stewart. And the eorn, you know*; I didn’t have any money. 
Chairman Walsh. About how much corn did you have? 

Mr. Stewart. I have — I had about seven or eight hundred bushels when we 
left there. We figured we raised about a thousand bushels. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was corn worth then? 

Mr. Stewart. Sixty-live »vnts. 

Cuairman Waish. That was the bid ve.-ir v.>u rwr had in jour farming 
<»]K k rntlonK? 

Mr. Stew met. Yes. 

Chairman W visit. What \\n-> vour loam worth wlmt wen* vour teams 
worth? 

Mr. Stkw’vrt. 1 gave him $7.'>0 for tin* out tit. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it worth that, do >ou think? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; it was not worth that 
•Chairman Walsii. What do you think it was worth? 

Mr. Stewart. It was worth about $uoo. 

Chairman Walsh. It was worth WH1? 

Air. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then \mi had worth of eorn, and more, didn’t you? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So that year. whv. jou made almut SI, 000? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, would v<m have sta.vnl tliere if ho had not sold out? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes; I guess 1 would; he said I could. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you have any quarrels with an> of these landlords, 
say, after you came to Texas? WYie >our inm-soiiiiI relations with them 
friendly when you left them? 

Mr. Stewart. Me and the preacher, Sisson, lud a Huh* round That is all. 
Chairman Walsh, lie Is the only one? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waikii. IIovv lone were wm on Sisson's j*hoc? 

Mr. Stkwvrt. Two years. 

Chairman Waikii. What was vour trouble about? 

Mr. Stewart. That was about some land clearing. We cleared the land, 
and it overflowed and didn't get culthnhsi, and he didn't want to pay us for 
clearing it, because it didn’t make him anything. 

Chairman W visit. IIovv much was the clearing worth, did pm claim? 

Mr. Stewart. It was worth $*S an acre, hut I did it for $1 an acre 
Chairman Walkii. How many acre*? 

Mr. Stew vrt. About 8 acres of it. 

Chairman Waikii. How did you settle vour onitinwiw ■' 

Mr. Stewart. We just let It go. 

Chairman Walsh. He allnwisl pm for it. did he? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; he didn’t allow uh for it. And l just left. 

Chairman Waikii. You claim that >mi were not paid for the acreage you 
cleared at all? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure I was not. 

Chairman Waikii. Why didn’t you InsNt upon vour right v Why didn't 
you sue him? 

Mr. Stewart. I did insist on my rights, but I was a stranger here then, and 
I didn’t have any money or anybody to go iny bond, and no friends, and I 
couldn't do anything. 

Chairman Walkii. Did you talk to a lawyer about it? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I didn’t. I thought I would let it go. 

Chairman Walkii. Why didn’t you consult a lawyer about it. 

Mr. Stewart. Because I didn’t have the money. 

Chairman Walkii. How long did it take you to do the clearing you claim 
you were not paid for? 

Mr. Stewart. Off and on all winter. We didn’t work steady at it all the 
time, but we put in all the time that we could not plow. 

Chairman Walkii. Now, then, after you closed out on this place, where you 
had the corn, which left >ou with the corn ami team*, where did you go? 
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Mr. Stkwakt. I went with Mr. Smiley. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is he? 

Mr. Stewart. At High. 

Chairman Waisii. How long ill<| you stay with Smile} ? 

Mr. Stewart. We made four crops. 

Chairman Walsh. Pour years? 

Mr. Stewart. Three years on one place, and then wo moved on another 
place, but It was Ids place, too. 

Chairman Walsh. When you l»egun with Smiley, how much land did you 
take? 

Mr. Stewart. One hundred and twenty acres. 

Chairman Walsh. You started in with >our team? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the corn that >ou had. what did }ou do with it? 
Mr. Stewart. Sold some of it. 

Chairman Walsh. What did jou do with the rest of it? 

Mr. Stewart. Sir? 

Chairman Wusii. Did .\«>u have some of it when >ou started with Smile}? 
Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out the first year at Smiley's? 

Mr. Stewart. I didn’t eome out ; I made a good erop. Hut lie had a son-in- 
law, and the son-in-law had a store, and they had about all of it booked up. 
Chairman Waisii. How* many hales of cotton did >ou raise? 

Air. Stewart. We made 52 that year. 

Chairman Walsh. And how’ man} bushels of corn? 

Mr. Stew art. We made about seven or eight hundred bushels of corn. 
Chairman Waisii. I low fur were you from High? 

Mr. Stewart. About a mile. 

Chairman Wu.su. You were right close to town? 

. Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Cludrmun Wai.su. What kind of land did \»>u have? 

Air. Stewart. Pluck la ml 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hood tunning land*' 

Air. Si kwart. Yes. 

Chairman Wusn Was good farming hind? 

Mr. Stkwakt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sii. That is the rlose-t urn l>:i\e been lo town, is it not, at 
any time? 

Mr. Stewart. No. When I was on Air. Drummond's there 1 was ihat close. 
Chairman Waisii. Only just a mile trom town? 

Mr. Si ewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How wore the school facilities there? 

Air. Si ewaut. There was not an} that amounted to anything, it was a mite 
ami a half through the black mud — what little school there was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did nn\ of your children go to school thcie, when }ou left 
there? 

Mr. S'iew \hi\ No, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Wh> not? 

Air. Stewart. It w T as just too muddy to go — to send them. 

Chairman Wu.sii Well, now, how did }ou come out the tirst year at 
Smiley’s— I mean timmcially? 

Mr. Stewart. I came out about even. 

Chairman Walsh. What was cotton selling at that year? 

Mr. Stewart. It was selling from 12 to 15 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Did }ou have any sickness or anything of that kind that 
jear? 

Air. Stewart. No, sir; not anything to amount to anything. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would explain what you mean by the store 
charging it up in accounts. 

Mr. Stewart. Well, you see. I traded there. There were two stores there— 
a fellow by the name of Mr. White ran a store, and Mr. Smiley’s son-iii-huv ran 
a store, you know’, and so l commenced to trade with them. He wanted me to, 
of course ; you know’ U was his. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you gi\e a chattel mortgage there? 

Mr. Stewart. No : l never give anything there. 

Chairman Walsh, Yes. 
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Mr. Stewart. And traded on, and they claimed dial (he hoys would come 
up— the reason it was so high— the boys would come and get 11. 

Ohalrmnn Walsh. Your hoys did? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they? 

Mr. Stewart. If they did, we never did know it. We never did know it. 
They #ot a few tilings, hut we never did know that they gol any oi that. 

Chairman Walsh. How much was Hie account at the store, if you rememlier, 
that year. 

Mr. Stewart. One thousand one hundred dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. One thousand one hundred dollars? 

Mr. Stewart. Foi them and at the other store wio enough to make up 
the $1,700. 

Chairman Walsh, And jtm made on the la«v ot your prohis a ur« profit of 
$1,700 for this .tear? 

Mr. Stew vut. Yes. 

Chairman Wai>h. Was there am w .»> you kept trnek ol'your invt.uni m the 
store yourself? 

Mr. Stewart. No; l ne\er kept no track ol u l just thought it was all 
right, you know. 

Chairman Waikii. When did you ascertain tin* amount oi it ? 

Mr. Stewart. I never ascertained that until I began t<» pay if ott 
Chairman Walsh. Did it consume all >ou lao l earned’' Did yon have any 
cash or balance left 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; not hut very little. 

Chairman W.vlnII. You started m the year billowing at the sum* pl:ne’» 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Wvtsii. I wish you would give a doM-riplmii ol the "applies pm 
bought that >e;ir. 

Air. SiTWMir. Well, we houuhl some meal and than and souk* meat and we 
bought a lew canned goods, lull we lived there \er.\ well, we didn’t live noth- 
ing to amount to much. 

('hairman Waish. And wind was your clothing that year as naupansi with 
oilier years? 

Mr. Stew vrt. We did not dress any In-iter l hat ,\ear than we did other \<*urs 
('I, airman Wai.hh. What does it cost you a year for yourseff and lamilv for 
(hailing? Have you ever hern aide to keep enough track ol it lo tell v 
Mr. Stewakt. No. sir; I never ha\<». 

Chairman Wvisit, You could not appio\lmnte it 

Mr. Stew \rt. No, sir ; 1 couhl not I eoiild this yeur. We didn’t have anv 
Chairman Wvish. Please do not give anv audihle expression of fading 
in an ordinary year, how much does nun own clothing cost you, do > on 

Mr. Stew \ in. Why. about 1 think one vear 1 kept a .m»i l ol it. ok ol it and 
it was about $74. 

Chairman Waish. For yon r own clothe" v 
Mr. Stewakt. For my own Hollies? No 
Clmirinun Walsh. You tneau the whole family v 
Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir; the whole family. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I mean just tor your own. Did you ever seep fi-tek of it. 
in an ordinary year what it does rest lor your clothing ' 

Mr. Stewakt. .lust myself? 

Chairman Wvish. Yes; your own? 

Mr. Stew art. Why, 1 never 1 haven't bought hut one suit in live years 
Chairman Walsh! Was that a whole suit - e<*m, pants. and vest? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; just this coat and punts. 

Chairman Wvi.mi. And what does your other < halting eonsist oi overalls 
shirt, and jumper? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Do you buy those ready made? 

Mr. Stewakt. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlsh. How many do you have to buy :i year? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, three or four pair, maybe. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did your suit <-us t you, that yon bought t 
Mr. Stewakt. Ten dollars. 

Chairimm Walsh. How much? 
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Mr. Stewart. Ten dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much do those overalls cost you? 

Mr. Stewart. They cost a dollar, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. A dollar? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the second year at Smiley’s, how did you come out? 

Mr. Stewart. We made, I think It was 57 bales of cotton, and I don’t believe 
we got quite out that year. But I didn’t owe so much. 

Chairman Walsh. What happened that year that you got 75 bales of cotton, 
why didn't you have a surplus? 

Mr. Stewart. We didn’t get quite as much, we — it didn’t bring quite as 
much, you know, as it did the year before. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your store account that year? 

Mr. Stewart. It was $500 there at MacBeth, and $750 over at the other place. 

Chairman Walsh, What did that consist of? That surely did not consist of 
meal? 

Mr. Stewart. No; it was stuff, the hoys got some shoes and a few* clothes, 
everyday clothes, you know', and then they would sell them soda pop, and cheese 
and crackers, all like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the bojs have an account? Did they buy just as they 
pleased at the store? 

Mr. Stewart. They could get anything they pleased. I told him not to let 
them have It, but It didn't make any difference. They went ahead and just 
sold It just the same. 

Chairman Wai.sii. After you started in the first year, what did you say to 
him about selling to the boys? 

Mr. Stewart. I told them not to sell them, and thoj told me they wouldn’t. 

Chairman Walsh. Was liquor sold In the store? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tobacco? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the boys use tobacco? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; they used tobacco. 

Chairman Walsh. And you, too? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So your store account that year was $1,250? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what smirlty did the store have for the pa.\ merit of 
that indebtedness? 

Mr. Stew art. They never had any. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, the third year. 

Mr. Ktkwxrt. The third year? 

Chuirmnn Waish. Yes. You were there three full years and some over, I 
believe? 

Mr. Stew art. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out the third year? IToiv much cotton 
did you make? 

Mr. Sr EWAttr. We made $7 hales the third year, hut had some water the third 
year. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you made 52 bales one year and 57 bales the next 
jenr? 

Mr. Stew'art. And then 87 hales. 

Chairman Walsh. How did jou come out that year? 

Mr. Stewart. Didn’t come out as w'ell ns I did those other years. Cotton 
w ent down in priee. Sold some of it as low as 5 cents, and picking went up, and 
it was a bad, rainy full, too, and consequently the more we had the worse we 
were off. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what was your gross profit that year? I mean, your 
gross sales of cotton tliut year; how’ much did you get for your cotton? 

Mr. Stewart. Why, we got 10 cents for some and 11 cents for some, and 
then sold some of it as low as 0. 

Chairman Walsh. What w'as your store account that year? 

Mr. Steu'ART. It was only about $750, I think, tliut year. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out on the whole? Did you have any- 
thing coming to you? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Nothing at all? 
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Mr. Stewart. Not much. 

Chairman Walsh. That brings you down to what year now ? 

Mr. Stkwabt. Until the last year I live with him. 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that; do you remember? 

Mr. Stewabt. Two years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. That would be 1912, or 1911 to 1912. Now, after the 
third year did you start to make another crop? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you gather your crop? 

Mr. Stkw'ABT. Yes, sir; the fourth year we cultivated 90 acres and math* 0 
bales of cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. How dhl you come to make so little? 

Mr. Stewart. It was flat land and t lie nun and worms ruined it. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come out? 

Mr. Stewabt. Came out bad that year — about $700 In the hole. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was carrying >our indebtedness? 

Mr. Stewabt. Mr. White, at High. 

Chairman Walsh. He was your landlord? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, lie was your storekeeper? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 1 did not owe this other outfit anj thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. White lose this account? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt became of it? 

Mr. Stewart. I secured him with my slock and everything tor that amount, 
and then moved up here to Mulberry bottom. 

Chairman Waj.hh. Then you paid your indebtedness to him? 

Mr. Stewart. No; 1 have not paid him. 

Chairman Walsh. What security has lie for It now? 

Mr. Stewart. He has got the mules and the wagons. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he the projKM-tj or just the lien? 

Mr. Si ewart. .lust a lien. 

Chairman Waisii. You Mill have jour wagon*, have u*u? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; and teams. 

Chairman Waisii. Now, you say you came to Mulberry bottom then? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai sh. And you were $700 in debt in the place you left ' 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you lane when jou came to Mulberrx bottom? 
Mr. Stewart. I had them mules and wagons and three cows. 

Chairman Walhii. Whom were you dealing with then? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 bought corn from old man Hoacli that 1 rented fiom and 
then groceries from Mr. Edgar Price. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land did you take there? 

Mr. Stewart. We taken 100 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you put in a year on that? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. Did jon get a crop off of it? 

Mr. Stewart. Y<% sir. 

Chairman Walhii. How much cotton did >»m make? 

Mr. Stewart. Made 27 bales. 

Chairman Walsh. How t did you come out that 'car/ 

Mr. Stewart. Came out bad. 

Chairman Walsh. Still deejier In debt’ 

Mr. Stewart. Worse in debt ; yes sir. 

Chairman Waish. How much? , , . 

Mr. Stewart. 1 just made enough — I bought corn from him to feed me and 
1 just paid for the corn and for what picking I had there; that is all 1 paid 
Chairman Walsh. How much were jon out on that year? 

Mr. Stewart. Expenses? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. I was out besides the eorn about 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how was that Indebtedness secured/ 

Mr. Stewart. The groceries was not secured at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You still owe for them? 

Mr. Stew'art. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the grocery keeper any security / 
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Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or storekeeper? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; nothing at alL 

Chairman Walsh. Has nothing out of which to get that $000 unless you have 
the ability to pay It and the honesty? 

Mr. Stewart. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, down to what date does that bring you? 

Mr. Stew art. That brings it down 

<!hninimn Wai.sh. To the present time? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are you located now? 

Mr. Stewart. I am at Spears Switch, In Fannin (kmnt.x. 

Chairman Walsh. How far Is that from here? 

Mr. Stewart. It Is 1<X> miles from here to Denison, and we live 18 miles 
from Denison. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when did you leave the last place you were tenant 
on? 

Mr. Stewart. We left there Monday. 

Chairman Walsii. hast Monday? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Why did you leave there? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I rented — when I left Mulberry bottom I came up and 
rented a place from old Mr. Spiney, ami I found a sand pit on the farm, and 
l figured I didn't make any corn last year, and I had to pay $5 in money rent, 
and l didn’t make but two loads of corn, and I iigured I could come up there 
with the team and haul sand and make some crop, too, and get by, and I came 
up and I couldn’t get any business — couldn't get any work to do — and a fellow 
gave me 411 cords of wood to cut, and I did that, and the sand business nil 
blew up and the old man would not help, and so I went over into Oklahoma 
and struck a man over there, and he said he had the land and the money and 
the work. 

Chairman Waisil How did you get over to Oklahoma? 

Mr. Stewart. I went over on the train and made the trade, and then 1 came 
hack and carried one load over then* and my family, and got there and he 
hacked out and suid he wasn’t going to have the work done until in t he summer, 
and lie wouldn't furnish anything until the crop was growing. 

Chairman Wvi.su. You took your family over there? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How did >ou take them over? 

Mr. Stewart. In the wagon. 

Chairman Waisil How far was it. about? 

Mr. Stewart. From Platter about 21 miles. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Stewart. 1 came hack to that same place and stayed two weeks and 
rented a house and then I moved oxer there. 

Chairman Wxi.su. You are in the house now? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. About how much cotton have >ou grown altogether? 
Have >uu kept track of it — sliae you were married? 

Mr. Stewart. Not since I was married. I iigured it up last night that since 
l have been in Texas 1 had made a little over 100 bales. 

(’Imirnmn Walsh. You have not figured up what >ou haxe made during the 
entire time you lmve been farming for yourself? 

Mr. Stexvaut, No, sir. 

Chairman Wxlsh. Mr. Noble suggests that I ask you to gi\e your experiences 
in looking for another place after your return from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Stewart. I walked about 150 miles hunting one, and I never did find it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you think, Mr. Stewart, that you are unusually 
unfortunate, or that you had a roving tendency — a desire to move from place to 
place — and that that might have cut a figure In your lack of success? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. I never did have any roving spirit. I was always 
wanting to do the best I can and could, you know; and If I would think I could 
do better I would go to belter my condition. And then there were a few' other 
thlugs didn’t suit — sometimes the houses would not suit and sometimes 
there xvas no pasture, and you would have to haul wood and water ; that is 
the reason I left the black land after three years there. During this I hauled 
water 5 and 6 miles, and I paid 2 bits a tank ; and I hauled wood 8 or 10 
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miles, and I paid 50 cents for it cut or a quarter if I cut it in* seif. Ami then 
I haa the cows, and some fellows don’t want you to keep any cows or Imps. 
One fellow did not want any hogs about where 1 worked on .shares. 

Chairman Walsh. In all your experiences hn\e you Ikmmi |>ermltted to farm 
In the way you thought ''as best lor yourselt -in any ot those places? 

Mr. Stkuaht. Yes; I did. 

Chairman Wai.rh. In what place was there where the landlord did not at- 
tempt to exercise any supervision over you? 

Mr. Stbwaut. Well, they didn’t any of them do that, only they told me what 
I could plant, you know- that I could onl,\ plant so much coni or cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. So that there wasn't any plan 1 wpere you went on and 
rented that yon could go and do just what you pleased about raising hogs 
and so on? 

Mr, Stkwabt. No, sir; not about what you could plant and your stuff amt 
the like of that. They always told you what y t»u couhl plant and v\ hat you 
could not. 

Mr. Nohi.f.. Ask him If that practne is universal. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to come down to some other questions tlrsl. 
What has your observation been, Mr. Stewart, as to other men engaged In 
the same calling as you? Now, you have, I suppose, met many other tenants 
ill these places y ou have been and In the same neighborhood and how have you 
found them, general l> speaking, as t o staving in one place. Do they stay in 
one place for any length of time usually? 

Mr. S'ilvv virr. Not long. 

Chairman W visit. There was a gentleman here this unuuing who rents a 
place to a number of tenants, and he hud a case of one tenant that made 
something like -cleared something like $1,500 per year and had been a tenant 
for 20 .vears; and another one that had btvn a tenant foi in years and he had 
cleared* something like $1,000 or $1,200 nppro\min1elv light atom; Do ,\ou 
meet with many tenants of Unit kind as you go al«mg v 

Mr. Snv \i:r. No, sir: l sure do not. 

Chairman W visit. Now, what lias been your expendi'-e’' I l.i \ «* you talked 
with t eiiu ills and met other icnanls? 

Air. S i lv. u: i . Yes, sir : 1 have. 

Chairman Wvjsji And what lias their expeneme been, si I nr as .von have 
observed? 

Mr. Snwvur .lust about like m> experience. If you cm to making a little 
tiamev, vmi have to move. 

Cl, j, , riu. in \\ \ i s 1 1 Why do von have to move if von get to making a little 
immov 7 1 should flunk the landlord would want you t<> May ' 

Mr. Stkwabt. 1 know; lmt some of them if t li< •> ‘bait gel it all 1 1 u*> want 
you to go farther. 

Chairman Waish. Mr. Noble, wb.u was that question you asked me to ask 


him? 

Mr. Noiilr. You have asked it 

Chairman Walsh. < >h , I have eovered it. 

Mr. Nohi.f.. Yes. 

Mr. Stkwabt. Well, then, vvluit I wanted to sav 

Chairman Waish. I was going to say, you know what we are doing here. 
We are trying to Inquire into the conditions at this particular time of tenant 
fanning in your neighborhood and in the neighborhoods in which you have 
lived- and the Government Is Irving to ascertain just what the conditions- 
are so that perhaps some laws can be suggested and some line of conduct by 
which if things are not equitable they may he made as nearly so as possible, If 
It can be done* but at least It Is desirable to have a first-hand knowledge of 
the conditions. Now, in view of that, If there is anything you would like to 
sav, Mr. Stewart, tint you have not stated, or anything that you wish to 
volunteer or any statement you would like to make, you may do so. 

Mr Stkwabt. I would like to tell you about a place; I was a tenant on one 
Hlnee and a feilovv had some Bermuda grass and Johnson grass on the place, 
and he came to me and he says: “If you will take that place and kill that 
gross- and fix them ditches, you can have it as long as you want to.” Ami I 
went up there, and I killed that grass, and I took my team and filled up the 
ditches and got it $n nice shape, and then he mine around and says; “ I want 
to work this myself, and you can go over to this other place of mine, ami 
I have got some Bermuda grass and Johnson grass on H, and you enn dettu 
that up, and you can have that," So I took that. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why tlUl yon do that? Why didn’t you recall the contract 
you had made at first? 

Mr. Stkwakt. That would not have done me any good. He would have put 
mfe off, anyhow. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you undertake to do it? 

Mr. Stewaht. No; I did not. I told him I would rather stay there, but He 
told me he couldn’t let me have that. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that in Texas or in Arkansas? 

Mr. Stewart. In Texas. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What place was that? 

Mr. JS tew art. That was on Mr. Smiley’s place. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I would like, if 1 can, to uncertain now what social ad- 
vantages yon hud. Did you meet your neighbors any place? 

Mr. Ntewaht. No, sir. t 

(chairman Walsh. Any sort of gathering? 

Mr. Stewart, No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice you have a pin on you, an emblem of an organiza- 
tion or lodge. Wlmt lodges do you belong to? 

Mr. Stewart. Odd Fellow’s and Woodmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore did you Join the Odd Fellows? 

Mr. Stew art. There at High. 

Chairman Waisii. Keep your dues paid? 

Mr. Stew art. I did until— I urn behind a little now. 

Chairman Walsh. But you an* still a mcmlMT of tin* organization? 

Air. Sj ewart. Sun*; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the Woodmen? 

Mr. Stew art. We an* still in that ; but tin* Woodmen hxlgo where I belonged 
to hlowed up. All the renters — -they got to working there with negro labor, and 
all tin* renters there W’ere Odd Fellows, nearly, and they had to disband the 
lodge or take some negroes In, and they just moved it 

Chairman Waisii. You have held on to both organizations, however, have 
you ? 

Mr. Si ewart. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. And paid your dues in them? 

Mr. Stkwakt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walml Now, hn\e you been a voter as you have gone around to 
these places? 

Mr. Stewart. Never voted but three times in my life. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you understood anything about the Government— 
that It is a democracy, and that It depends uimn your consent and the consent 
of men like you 

Mr. S few art (interrupting). Sure; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, why didn’t you exercise your franchise? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, it did not look like it done any good. It seemed like it 
went their way, anyhow. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the three times you voted? 

Mr. Stewart. Voted once in the primary in Texas and the other tw’o limes 
was in Arkansas. 

Chairman Waisii. 1 bolieve I here is a poll tax in tills State. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever pay your poll tax? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; 1 paid them. 

Chairman Walsh. All the time? 

Mr. Stewart. I paid them up until this year. I haven't paid them now; didn’t 
have the money. 

Chairman Walsh. But during these years you have Inxm in Texas, except 
this year, you have paid poll tax? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; I paid the poll tax. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your idea, Mr. Stewart, almut the probability of 
your obtaining justice? Now, I understand — I may be mistaken, but I under- 
stand that the laws are oi>eii to poor people. You understood that, didn’t you, 
that if you said you could not give bonds— if a person has no money to give 
bond and is without means, can't lie sue as a i>oor person? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes; he can by taking the pauper’s oath. 

Chairman Walsh. The pauper's oath, and then sue for nothing. Now. take 
the one particular case you have mentioned, without going into the merits *>t 
It; well, tuku the two cuses you have mentioned, the one where you did the 
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clearing for the gentleman you say Old not pay you at nil and the other, where 
you made a contract to burn out the Johnson grass, as you call It 

Mr. Stewart. Bermuda and Johnson; yes, sir 

Chairman Walsh. Now. why didn't you just go into the courts and take 
the paujier oath, which just simply means that you did not lane the means to 
pay the costs and had no friend who could go on your bond? Why didn't you 
just go into court and take that pauper oath and establish your claim and 
make them pay you? 

Mr. Stewart. I did not feel like I would gain n it 1 did. that I was a pom- 
man and the oilier fellow had the niomy. 

Chairman Wai sit. Was it jour idea that you simply could not tarry it on 
because you could not live and stay in a place it you took that i-ourse. or that 
the court would not give you just ire on aeeount of jour being a poor man? 

Mr. Stbwart. I did not think tliej would; and then jou eouldu'i staj on a 
place, you know. 

Chairman Wai mi. Had jou anj reason for bel awing, for instance, that the 
judge would not declare the law right, and the jurj. if jou had a Jurj. would 
not give you justice? 

Mr. Stewart. It seemed that was the way u was going 

Chairman Wai.sh. liow did jou get that idea? 

Mr. Stewart. By being in them courts down in Paris 

Chairman Walsh. Was you c\er in court as a litigant? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did jou get that point of \ie\\ from what jou ob- 
served yourself or from talking among others? 

Mr. Stewart. What I observed and then talking, loo 

Chairman Wai sit. You had a notion in the tirsi place, or a belief m the first 
place, that you could not get justice c\cn it jou would go into emm? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure. 

Chairman W\ni. You say "miiv," Imi mean llial was vmir b<'hH or that 
jou are sure 

Mr. Stewart. 1 believed that; tint 1 rould not. 

Chairman Wai mi. You belies ed that jou <mild mu? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nome. I would like to make a statement and have jou bring the fail 
* (,m that when I asked this gentleman 1o come down here, lie had fears that if 
he did (onto to testify he would not he allow wd or could not rent no land in 
the country, and 1 would like to ha\e that made plain, that he • nine at the 
mjuest of the Covernment and not voluntarily. 

Chairman W visit. Yes. You were suhpo-naed to come. You undeistainl 
jou were suhpumaed to come here bj the (iov eminent ? 

NIr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman W visit. \oit understand tlial? 

Mr. Stkwvkt. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlml That you are nm vnlmdimlv here, that a suhpo-na was 
served upon you and you were reipured to emm* hen* and loll jour stmv and 
all. You understood that, did jou? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wustr. Now, I interrupted jou Now, if you lm \ aii\ sugges 
I ions that you would like to make here lo go into tin* record, 1 wish you would 
make them*, Mr. Stewart, as to how jou think jou ought to he dealt with by 
the landlords; how jou think, from jour standpoint we will mij, first, what 
you think from jour standout the contra* 1 ought to he lietwocu jourself and 
the landlord. You are going right mi renting m»w we will suppose, ami how 
you think the contract ought to he made. 

Mr. Stewart. About renting? 

Chairman Walmj. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stewart. Why, I think the third and fourth might to be 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). And you think if you could ordinarily get 
land of a fair character, that that would la* a just proportion? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; I think it would. 

Chairman Walhii. And that you could make a living out of It? 

Mr. Stewart. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you any other suggestions that the landlord 
ought to furnish you more or fiirnMi you less or any Improvement thut you 
might make yourself? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; they ought to do more to improve and fix up letter. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415 <34-1— vol 9 G5 
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Chuirman Walsh. You moan fix up the houses you live in? 

Mr. Stow art. Yes; and the barns and things. People that rent don’t have 
any conveniences at all, the majority of them don’t have anything; just live 
out of doors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think the manner in which you lived had anything 
to do with the condition of your health and that of your family? ; 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; in them little houses and no screens 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Stewabt. I say in them houses without any screens; and some of them 
we lived in there were no screens over the windows or shutters, and the flies 
and mosquitoes and everything, it Is bound to bo a detriment. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say there was no precaution in the way of 
screens or anything, and insects would get into the house? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the (lies would accumulate In large numbers? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And get into the food >ou were eating, and so forth? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What were t lie toilet arrangements? Where were the 
water-closets located In connection with the>e houses that you have been in? 

Mr. Stewart. Some of them hud toilet arrangements and some of them did 
not. They were off right smart ways from the house. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of them had ls»en built off from the house? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Covered, with an Inclosure ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there anything else \ on would like to say your- 
self, Mr. Stewart? Did >ou know, for instance, that at the last election there 
was some law proposed that affected you one wav or the other as tenant? 

Mr. Stewart. At the last (‘lection? 

Chairman Waish. Yes; in Texas? Did you understand there was any 
pro]M>sltion for a new law governing tenaue> V 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes; 1 understood that Ferguson was going to have a law 
regulating this rent proposition. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you \«>te at that election’ 

Mr. Stewart. No; I did nol vote. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were you situated in a place where you had the 
right to vote? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I had the right to vote. 

Chairman Walsh. Why didn’t you go and vote If there was an election? 
Mr. Stewart. I was sick that day. 

Chairman Walsh. That was on account of your illness, wasn't It’ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If ><*ii had imt been sick, would you have voted one way 
or the other? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; T guess T would. 

Chairman Walsh. You guess sou would? Would you or not? 

Mr. Stewabt. Yes. 

Mr. Noble. Ask him if lie knows of intimidation if their politics didn't suil 
the landlord. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you at any time in any place which you have been 
found that there was any effort to Influence you in any way by your landlord, 
either In general elections or school elections? 

Mr. Stew abt. No ; I do not know. I have heard lots of them say they would 
not rent to a man If be would vote the Socialist ticket; that he had to do so 
and so or be couldn’t rent the land if he voted the Socialist ticket; they 
wouldn’t let him have it — or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Without stating your preference, which is none of our 
business here, have you been a man that has had some fixed opinion as to party 
affiliations? Do you have a leaning toward some political party? 

Mr. Stewart. Me? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. Not particularly. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Have you ever studied what is said to la* the principles of 
either one of the old parties? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I have studied that some. 
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Chairman Walsh. Ami haw you studied the principles of the new ones? 
Mr. Stkwart. Yea, air; some. 

Chairman Walsh. The Socialist Party. or anv of the thin! patties that have 
come up from time to time? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes, sir. 

«. Chairman WAt.su. Where vial you Mv-ure your information? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, 1 have reml in these pnjM*rs~~the Apjaml to iteason, l 
have read that, and the Bur/. Saw, ami l haw read these others, the Fort 
Worth Record, you know, the Dallas News l have read them all 

Chairman Waj sit. The daily papers? 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes, sir. Daily ami weekly, («h>. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you ever try to develop yoursoli as a farmer to 
undertake to improve your methods, etr 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes, sir 

Chairman Walsji. 1 believe you stated in one part ol your testimony that 
since you came to Texas you were in one nciglitou'hood where some direction 
was given hy the State, or hy the university, or what was tlmt? 

Mr. SiKWAur. That was Mr. (lay Bane, lie was tin* agricultural agent down 
there. 

Chairman Waish. From whete was lie? 

Mr. Stkwart. He was Itoin l.anmr County He lives at Paris 

Chairman W .visit What weie his activities'' 

Mr. Stkwart. Sir? 

Chairman Waish. What did lie do? 

Mr. Stew art. He eame around, you know, and seal idem lure liovv to plant, 
how to cultivate, ymi know, and to diversity, ami all those things. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Did you read that literature? 

Mr. Si'Kwari. Yes, sir 

Chairman W visit Weie you ever in anv plnee where a prize was given for 
improved methods of farming? 

Mr. Stkvvvrt. Yes, sir: they give them down then*. 

Chairman Waish. Do they? Did you ever enter into it? 

Mr. Stew ARi'. 1 entered into it, hut 1 didn't hold out. They sent me -the 
Industrial Congress sent me a letter of i oeoimnemiation, amt also an emhlem to 
wear. 

Chairman \\ u oi For wlml? 

Mr. Stew vri. For being a good farmer. 

Chairman Wmsji. Did you follow their methods? 

Mr. Si i.w \ri. Yes. Followed them the twst that I eould, owing to tin* Henson, 
you know. Of eoui’se, I did tmt sometimes, when it would say to plow, and 
1 could not : it had rained and l «*ould not do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever had any litigation with anyone ill any 
court, yourself? 

Mr. Stkwart. No, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sii During all these yearn? 

Mr. Stew vtrr. No, sir; never had. 

Cliairman Wvlsii. Were you evoi in < oiirt at all' 

Mr. Stew vrt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As a defendant or pio^eeulot in any ease? 

Mr. Stkvvvrt. No. sir. 

Chairman Wvt.stt. As far as the State was eomerncd. you have not tomn In 
the courts one wav or the other? 

Mr. Stkwart. No. sir. 

Chairman Wvi mi ^<>ii have never been accused of violating the law In any 
way ? 

Mr. SfEw vr.r. No. sir 

(Chairman Walsh Never miH. and you never sued anylmdy? 

Mr. Stewart. No. sir. Well, I would say about this other that 

Mr. Noiile. Tell him about that. 

Mr. Stkvv vrt. I forgot that. They sjwke too quick. I hud dome; my boy 
down at Paris, before we left there, he tonight a buggy*, «« old bug|?y, ray oldest 
son: and so I bought a sulky plow, and I moved off up here, and ft fellow 
he came up then — the collector, you know. 

Chairman Walnh. Yes. 

Mr. Stew vrt. So he wanted— he said they did not have any lien or anything 
either way— and he wauled me to give him a lien on something ; so he Insisted, 
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said lie didn’t have it on anything except the old sulky plow. So I turned in 
and gave — he had always treated me nice, favored me In every way they could — 
so I turned in and I gave them a lien. I had five hogs and a cultivator and 
machine and that old sulky plow and a harrow, and I give them a lien on that 
for that money. And so it went on. This fall tiie Roach man, the man I lived 
with, he taken all my cotton for what I owed him, and the corn and everything, 
and I didn’t have it, and my wife sat down and wrote this fellow a letter and 
told him; she says: “We can’t pay any of that this fall at all.” She says; 
“ If you will take this stuff and sell It for us, or help us to sell it, I will bring 
it down In the wagon right to your door.” They wrote me a letter back — that 
was when it was due — they wrote me back a letter that they didn’t want the 
stuff, to get them up $75 and they would carry it over another year. It was 
$118. So I didn't write them ; I couldn't — didn’t have a cent : I never had a cent. 
Roach taken my cotton. T never even sold a hale last year out of that 27. So 
they waited until we got (lie hogs fat, fed what corn we had up to the hogs, 
killed them, cold weather came on, ami we killed them about Christmas, an<l 
this was due the 1st of October. Well, we moved up there, and on New’ 
Year’s Day, why, they came up and then attached the cultivator, you know, and 
the tools und taken them with them. 

Chairman Wmsii. How imirli meat was there? 

Mr. Stkwart. There was about IKK) pounds. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Was the meat sold? 

Mr. Stkw utr. Sir? 

Chairman Wm.sh. Was the meat sold? 

Mr. Stkwart. No, sir. If is advertised for sale now. That was the first; 
they never did advertise for anything until the other du> they came up there 
and wanted me to turn the stuff over to them, and 1 told them I would not 
turn (lie stuff o\er to them, that I had offered to turn It once and they didn’t 
want it, and I told them to Just go right ahead and sell it for whatever the 
law directs. 

('fmlrnmn Wu.sn. That is offered for sale now? 

Mr. Stkw art. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. What did jou say (he meal is worth at the present time? 

Mr. Stkwart. It was worth — they sell it down there lor about 15 cents. 
About IKK) pounds of It. 

Chairman Wai.su. Did they leave any meat for the in' of \om* family? 

Mr, Stkwart. No, sir; never left anything. 

Mrs. Stkwart. They loft us Ihivo messes. 

Chairman Wmsti. They left you enough for three moaN? 

Mr. STKWurr. Yes. sir. 

Mrs. Stkw \kt. Three meals. .\es, sir; that is what they left. 

Mr. Stfav\rt. The other day when they came hack they gave us a small neb; 
when they came hack and advertised the stuff, you know. They gave ns a 
small nob. 

Chairman Wai.kii. How much do you owe altogether at this time? 

Mr. Stkw \kt. I do not know Just e\actl.\ how much I owe. but 1 owe* seven 
or eight bund reil dollars. 

Chairman Wusn. You may be ex oust'd for the present. 

Mr. Stkwart. Two years we did work for nothing; that it would have been 
better If wo did not do anything. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. This last two > ears’ 

Mr. Stkw art. Yes. 

Chairman Wvisii You will be excused. Mr. Stewart, for the present. We 
are very much obliged to you for coming. 

Mrs. Stewart, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. BEULAH STEWART. 

Commissioner Hvuuimax. Please give your name. 

Mrs. Sif.wvrt. Mrs. Rculnh Stewart. 

Commissioner TTmummw. Where were you born? 

Mrs. Stewart. I was born in Faulkner County, Ark. 

Commissioner Hxrktmw Was your father a farmer? 

Mrs. Stkwart. Yes, mn’nni. 

Commissioner Harkim \ x. Did you go to school? 

Mrs. Stknv vrt. Yes. ma’am. 

Commissioner Hakriman. What age did you leave school? 
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i S ? : ' VU,T - I wa,i '•* yarn's old when I \\n« nnirrie,!. nn,l llien Is when I 
lelr school. 

Commissioner Hakriman. You left school when vou were 15 \curs old* 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Hahrimvn. Did your father own m rent his farm? 

Mrs. Stewart. He was a landowner 

Commissioner Hvkrimvx. How much land did he own? 

Mrs. Stewart. I don't kmnv how mmh land la* owned at the time 1 was 
married, but he was accounted the largest farmer there was in Faulkner 
County when I was marrhsl. 

Commissioner Hvkrimvx. Well. when you started to housekecpnu:, what 
did you lmve? 

Mrs. Stewart. Why 

Commissioner Harkiman ( Interrupt imr). Did \«»u sum with am money 
at all? 

Mrs. Stewart. No. 

Commissioner Huuuman. Hid your father m\e you anythin;:? 

Mrs. Stew vut. He jinve us our beddlmr and hed« lot lies, and we had pleniy 
of clothing for myself, and a cow and a calf when we hr*'! went to house- 
keeping. 

Commissioner Hahrimvn. And that Is till pm had to bruin with? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner JIvkkiww. Did you have any furniture*' 

Mrs. Sir wart. No. 

Commissioner IIvrrimvn. How did you get jour furniture? 

Mrs. Si fw art. We got it on iredit. 

Commissioner Hvkrimvn. And a stove, too? 

Mrs. Stew vrt. Yes. ma'am. 

Commissioner Harkimvn. How many houses have you lived m altogether 
since you have been married? Have yon Kent count of it? 

Mrs. Si kwart. No. 

Commissioner Hvkriman Haven't \ • *u any idea at all? 

Mrs. SirwvRT. No. 

Commissioner IIvrrimvn Ahotit 2*>. do pm ^upposo? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; I guess so. 

Commissioner Harkimvn. Have wm »\er lived m a om< rooai house slm*e 
y on have had th<* cldldreu? 

Aits. Stew vrt. AYs, ma'am. 

Commissioner Hvkrimvn. AYhal is Hie ln , _'i"-t nuinhi r of looms vou have had 
in a house, since you were married? 

Airs. Si kwaut. Seven rooms. 

Commissioner Hvuriman. W *11. now. li.ro vmi helpe ! with the work on the 
farm? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Hvkrimvn. Can urn dc-< nhe the woik you did? 

.Airs. Stewvkt. I made a hand ev<r> year while we was in Arkansas, hut 
one. And I was si< k all that \c.u\ and did not woik any. 

Commissioner Harbimvn Did you woik hel.uv the children wore horn, while 

you were carrying tln*m? , .. 

Mis. Si ewakt. I’p until how I • before Haw were horn' Well. up until 

three or four months before they were born. 

Commissioner Hvuriman. What do you think is the effect on a womens 
health, dragging cotton sacks? 

Mrs Stewart, f never did that I <ould not stand to stoop 
Commissioner Hvruiwan. Do you think it D bad for a woman to do that? 
Airs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harkiai.vn. What did you do; please describe your work. 
Airs. Stewart. I chopp<*d cotton. 

Commissioner Hvriuvan. Chopped < niton? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harkiman. What else? 

Mrs. Stewvkt. And dropped corn and suwed cotton sum! with m\ hand In 
Arkansas, and that is all the farm work. 

Commissioner Harkiman. And then you did the housework also? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yea. 
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Commissioner Habbiman. How many hours were you at work in the field, 
and how long did you put in at your housework? 

Mrs. Stewart. During the spring of the year, when we was making the cut- 
lon hy ourselves, we would try to get out ns soon as we could see how to go. 
We would leave everything until noon and straighten up when I came in. 

Commissioner Harriman. About your meals, liow many meals did you hu\e 
a day? 

Mrs. Stewart. Generally three meals. 

Commissioner Habriman. What did you eat at your meals, and when did 
you have them? Did jou have your breakfast before you went out? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma'am; we ate at 4 o’clock. 

Commissioner Haruiman. What did you generally have for breakfast? 

Mrs. Stewart. Sometimes sirup and biscuits and meat. 

Commissioner Haruiman. Sorghum? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; and meat and bread-— corn bread -and sometimes po- 
tatoes. 

Commissioner Harriman. You made tin* corn bread, of course? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Habriman. What time did jou lin\e jour dinner? 

Mrs. Stewart. We had dinner at 12 o’clock; 1 would quit at 11 o’clock and 
go home and cook dinner. 

Commissioner Hakhimw You Mould go home to cook dinner, would jou? 
Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Hakrimw. What did you hu\o for dinner? 

Mrs. Stewart. If we had any vegetables I would have them vegetable'*,, if t 
had time to cook them. T could not cook vegetables every daj when I was 
working in the Held, but 1 did once in a while when I was working in the Held. 
Commissioner Hvhkiman. Did jou lone any chickens? 

Mrs. Stew art. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did you raise chickens? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, nm’am. 

Commissioner TIakkimw. What other kind of meat did you have- — hogs? 
Mrs. Stewart. Yes. ma’am 

Commissioner Hvruiman. What meat did >ou lm\e, mostlv chicken? 

Mrs. Stkw\rt. Yes. mn'm: and wlmt we bought; we generally bought our 
meat. 

Commissioner IIvrrimax. Wind kind of meat did you buj ? 

Mrs. Stewart. Salt pork — “dry pork" they call it. 

Commissioner Uakbim w. Did jou keep cows most of the time? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. ma’am. 

Commissioner Haruiman You kept a cow? 

Mrs. Stew art. Yes, ma’am 

Commissioner Harriman. Who did Hu* milking of the cow? 

Mrs. Stew art. I did. 

Commissioner Harriman. Then jou did what cooking there was done, and 
you milked the cow, and you worked In the field? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did jou do the washing? 

Mrs. Stewart. I would take a day out onee a week and do the washing. 
Commissioner Harriman. You said you did not do any cotton picking? 

Mrs. Stbwabt. No. Well, the lust fall we was out there In Arkansas we 
wanted to get our cotton out with just as little e\jw*nse as possible, and I 
picked then; I never averaged over 209 pounds a day. with my housework. 

Commissioner IIvrriman. From your observation, would you lldtik that 
women ought to drug cotton sacks In the field? 

Mrs. Stew art. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Harriman. Don’t a great many people drug cotton sacks In 
the field? 

Mrs. Stew 7 art. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. They do? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. You have seen them yourself? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. You think it hurls their health, do you? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. That it hurts them physically? 

Mrs. Stew art. Yes. 
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CommlsRloi^r Harbui v v f Mtl you lime a bunion patch V Hid you usually 
Imvo a garden patch at the places vou lived v 
Mrs. Ktlvvari. Yen. 

Commissioner Haruima.n. Ami raK>d vour own vegetable* > 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner IIvuuimvv What vegetable* «il<) you raise? 

Mrs. Slew vrt. We generally bud onioiw and Invts. and English jnats. beans, 
atal Irish potatoes, mat cucumbers. 

( oiunilssioiier H\kkiaia-\. IMd you usual!} have a well near your house, or 
dill you lane to go far to get water? 

Mrs. Stkw akt. As a general rule we hail a well, bui l lui\e carried water 
myself half a mile. 

(Commissioner 1 1 \kkim \\. You have carried waier yourself bull a mile? 
Mrs. Sikw vkt. Yes. 

Commissioner Harm man. Could you descrilie a house to us, aland the con- 
ditions of the house, when you would move into a place? hid you have to take 
your furniture with you -what furniture you had -or did you llnd something 
there, and was the house clean? 

Mrs. Stkw vkt. Some o( Ihem were tolernblv decent and some were not. 
Commissioner Hakkiman. Could you describe a house to us? Take the one 
you moved into, the one before the last. How mum rooms did that have? 

Mrs. NiKvvviu. Three rooms- the one we are in now 
Commissioner IIvukimw Were* they painted'' 

Mrs. Sikwakv. They were painted oveihead and tin* doors, they are com* 
fortuble. 

Commissioner 11 muiim an. What furniture did you have for that house? How 
did you use those rooms? hid you have a kitchen? 

Mrs. Stkw vkt. Yes: and two Ix-droonis. 

Commissioner Jlviutivtw Cat in the kitchen? 

Mrs Sikw vki Yes 

Commissioner Ilviiuiuvv hid you have a riugcor slove? 

Mrs Sinv \ k r. A cook stove. 

(Commissioner Hviuumav What lurniture did you have in those rooms? 

.Mrs. Stkw vkt. I have four lxslsteuds. and a dresser, and a withstand, and 
a wardrobe, and kid lien uibinet. and a trunk 

(’ommissioner Hakki.mvn How many of you live in those llnve rooms -you 
and your husband and eight children? 

Mrs. Siiw \i;i. Seven < liddren onlv ; one has left, and liv*** away from home, 
(Commissioner Hakrimw llovv <iul you divide up in the lions**? 

Mrs. Stkw vkt. 1 had two beds in each room; they were big rooms, and L 
divided the other furniture just as l could get It in 

Commissioner Hvkkimva hid you have any sewing machine? 

Mrs. Sikw vkt. Yes. ma'am; up until it was taken away from me. 
Commissioner Hakimmvn. hid you make the children’s clothes? 

Mrs. Stew vut. Yes. ma'am, and sew for mvself. 

Commissioner Hahuimw When did you do your sewing, ll you were work- 
ing in the field and doing all that other work? 

Mrs. Stkw vkt. When we lived at High I was not aide to work In the field, 
and l could make more with the machine than I could In the lield. If I sewed 
some at night -I have cleared as high as $1! a day sewing. 

Commissioner II vkki vi vv ho 1 understand you to say that you did tills 
work— sewing- for outsiders? 

Mrs. Stkwvrt. Yes. ma'am- T moved for outsiders and made as high hh 
$ 2 a day. 

(Commissioner Hvuitiwvs How maiiv hours a day did you have to work to 
make $2? 

Mrs. Sikw vrt. T would have to start in early amt sew Into the night. 
Commissioner Harkimva. And while you were doing that you were rooking 
for the family also? 

Mrs. Stkw vkt. Yes. ma’am. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. And looking after the children? 

Mrs. Stkwvrt. Y<**, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harkiman. How aboui your clothes. Your husband says he 
jx, light your clothes for you when you got anything In town at the different 
places. How did he manage to get something to tit you? 

Mrs. Stewart. He would Imy the stuff, and I would make theuk He never 
bought me anything ready-made. T never have got a dress ready-made for 
myself in my life since I have been a married woman. 
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Omimissioner TIarrtman. He bought you the stuff, and you mode It up? 

Mrs. Stewart. Vos, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harriman. How about the children— did you make their 
clothes, too? 

Mrs. Stew aut. Yes, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harriman. You did? 

Mrs. Stewart. I used to make all the clothes he wore and my own, loo, and 
for the children when we lived in Arkansas. 

Commissioner Harriman. How about the sunhonnets? 

Mrs. Stewart. I make them myself. 

Commissioner H\rrim\n. Did you ever go to a milliner’s or buy any (rimmed 
hats, ready-made? 

Mrs. Stewart. I believe' I bought throe. 

Commissioner Hvhrimvn. That is since you have boon married. 

Mrs, Stew vrt. Yes; I ordered one from Montgomery Wards. I sent them a 
money order for it. 

Commissioner Hakuimw. New, le.ll us sona thing: ><m went to school uutd 
>ou were 15 >ears 1, and, of course, ymi are pretty well educated? 

Mrs. Stewart. Vos. 

Commissioner H\Rkim\\. Did >ou have time to do any reading? 

Mrs. S lew vrt. Not down there. 

Commissioner Hvrkimvn. Did you have anything in the house to read if you 


wanted to? 

Ml'S. S i ew vrt. No. 

Commissioner Hvrkiman. You took some papers; jour husband spoke about 
them. 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am. He takes nevrspapei-s, and I sometimes read 
novels when I have spare time. 

Commissioner Harriman. You do? How do you get jour novels? 

Mrs. Stewvut. I subscribe for them or story papers. 

Commissioner Huhijmxn. Where do you subscribe for then? 

Mrs. Stewart. I don’t believe I can give that name. 

Commissioner Harriman. Some place in town, near b.v ? 

Mrs. Stewart. T never go to town to buy papers; I oi'der them by mail. 
Commissioner Hvrrimv.n. The novels are in the papers. 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvv In magazines. 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. Do you take any farm papers? 

Mrs. Stew vrt. Yes. 

Commissioner IIarrim vn. What farm papers do yon take? 

Mrs. Stewart. He taken the Farm and Hunch. 

Mr. Hoi.mvn. Do you take any semiweekly paper-? 

Mrs. Stewart. He taken the Dallas News. 

Mr. Hoi. man. Anv othcis? Do you take \onr local count j paper? 

Mrs. Stewart. I think he, did take the Fort Worth Record. 

Commissioner Harriman. How about shoes — did the children have shoes? 

Mrs. Stewart. Up to this winter and lust: yes. 

Commissioner IIvukiman. How often did you buy new shoes? 

Airs. Stewart. I hardly ever bought them over a pair through the winter. 
Commissioner T l vrriman. A pair apiece? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am; through the winter; and I buy them slipi>crs for 
summer. 

Commissioner Harriman. In summer they wear slippers. 

Airs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. You mean sandals, or regular slippers? 

Airs. Stewart. No; regular slippers. 

Commissioner Harriman. Have you any shoes at all for the children now. 


Mrs. Stewart. No, ma’am. . . . 

Mr Holm vn. Mrs. Stewart, it has been asked if you remember about how 
long you took the Farm and Ranch: did you take it for a year, or on trial, or 

M *AIrs. Stewart. I just don’t remember, hut it seems to me be taken it a part of 

^Mr *Hoi \i vn. Was lie one of the life-contract people? Do you remember 
whether he got a certificate or not, so that he could take It on a life contract at 
$1 a year? 
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Mrs. Stewart. I forget how It was now, but nt that time he tlUliUt have no 
money to pay for It, and l don’t think he taken it. 

Mr. Stewart, I didn’t continue It on the life contract. 

Mr. TIolman. Did >ou take it a* mneh as three years V 
Mr. Stewart. I think 1 did. 

Commissioner Harriman. Now. Mrs. Stewart, these ehnhes that the eldldren 
have on, are those their best clothes? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am; and I have on the best I have. 

Commissioner Harrimvn. And you matte them yourself? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma’am. This dress lids little girl has on [Indicating! 
and the other little girl hero | indicating! was given tt> them a short time ago. 
They had some as good as these, hut those were already dene up when the> 
were ghen to them. Their clot lies were summer clothes. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. Now, Mrs. Stewart, Is there anything you would 
like to tell us about the condition, about the life, of a woman on a farm, ami 
how you think things might have been made better; what remedies you think 
there are Unit you could suggest to < Image things? 

Mrs. Stewart. Well, a woman, if stout, ought to he able t«» k»*cp her house 
and do her sewing; hut If she Is not stum, and she has a family like 1 have 
got, It Is more Ilian she can stand. It is more than I can stand. 1 know It Is 
more than I could stand if I was able to hire it done 

Commissioner H\ruima\. You ha\e to work hard and do your washing? 

Mrs. St EWART. Yes; I ran hardly hold out to do the housework, let alone the 
w ashing. 

Commissioner U\urtm\n l>id you lane a d«'«ior In look after you when \nur 
babies were horn? 

Mrs. Stenv \kt. Yes. 

Commissioner TI\kki\i\\\ With all ef them? 

Mrs. Stew \k r. Not every one. I had my grandmother with two of them, 
and the rest I had a doctor. My husband would not have anyone but a physi- 
cian. I always had a good physician. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. How long did you rest after the babies were born? 

Mrs. Stew vrt. If I could possibly do it 1 never was In bed over nine days. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. Hut vou usually did have staved In bed nine 
days? 

Mrs. Spew urr. Yes. 

Commissioner Hvuimmvn. Wind about - did you spend mneh money on patent 
medicines? 

Mrs. Si f.w vrt No, ma’am; not a great ileal. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. How about the children? Hid you spend anything 
on soothing sirup or lmslicines of that kind? 

Mrs. Stew vnr. Not mmh: I have some, hut not a great deal. The most 
patent medicine T ever bought was this Hr. Miles’* nervine; I used to keep 

that all the time. , 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. Hid you have a nervous bieakdowii yourself? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. ma’am. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. What from from overwork*' 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma'am; and tlx* strain. 

Commissioner Hviujimw. And the worn. Hid you worn mueh? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma'am; and 1 Intel children real young, ami that is the 
cause of it. 

Commissioner Hvrrimvn. Ho you worry numb about what is going to happen 
in the future? 

Mrs. Stew vrt. No, ma’am: I don’t think it does any good. 

Commissioner Hvhkimw It doesn’t do any good. That is good philosophy. 

Mrs. Stewart. T do the best I can whatever comes. I was told to not take 
any more in the head than I could kick out at the heels. 

Commissioner Harriman. Have you always had plenty to eat? 

Mrs. Stewart. No, ma’am. We Imve had nice things since January, but we 
didn’t have fieforo that, often, bread in the house. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Do you know of other women In the neighborhood where yon live that are 
in the same condition that you are in? I mean that have had to do as much 
work? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. That are in about the condition that you are in. 
Ho you sny you do know a number? 
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Mrs. Stewart. Yes, ma'am ; I know of several. 

Commissioner Habriman. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlint is all ; you will he excused for the present. 

Prof. Leonard. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. WILLIAM E. LEONARD. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Prof. Leonard. William K. Toward. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business or profession? 

Prof. Leonard. I am an instructor in the University of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied that position? 

Prof. Leonard. This is my third year. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a graduate of any school, any university, or 
college. Doctor? 

Prof. Leonard. I am a graduate of Iowa College. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what college? 

Prof. Leonard. Iowa College and the University of Wisconsin. 

Chairman Waiah. IIow long have you been a teacher or professor? 

Prof. Leonard. About 15 years, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. And what were >our engagements before you became 
connected with the University of Texas? 

Prof. Leonard. I was teaching in a small college in Omaha. Nebr. 

Chairman Walsh. You have followed the teaching profession for. you say. 
15 years? 

Prof. Leonard. About 15. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give as concisely as possible, without 
any further questions, what jour activities have been as a teacher? 

Prof. Leonard. I taught in the country schools for about 5 years — from the 
time I was about 17 years of age until I was something over 20. After that l 
took my college course, and since then l have been teaching in either acad- 
emies, colleges, or universities. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your position at the State University? 

Prof. Leon \kd. I am an instructor in economics at the State University 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a study s>f Kills County, Tex., Doctor? 

Prof. Leonard. I spent a part of the Inst summer in Kills County studying 
the tenant question. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Studying the tenant question? 

Prof, Leonard. Studying the tenant question, not in its entiiety. but in its 
economic aspects. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Ha\e you epitomized jour views In a paper. Doctor, so 
that jou can give them to us now? 

Prof. Lkonxbd. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would do so, please. 

Prof. Lkonvkd. It was m> purple. Mr. Chairman, in this study of Ellis 
County to get some measurement of the economic conditions of the tenant far- 
mer particularly. I was interested in Kills County because that is one of the 
large cotton-producing counties, and it is typical of all the black-land cotton 
counties of the State. The principal cash crop is cotton, and the producers of 
it are very largely tenant fanners. Perhaps you ought to l>e aware of the fact 
at once that during the last 10 years — that is. from 1900 to 1910 — tenant farm- 
ing in this county Increased from 05.7 to 00 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. In what ficrtod of time? 

Prof. Leonard. The 10-year period. 

Chairman Walsh. From what to what? 

Prof. Leonard. From 1900 to 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the increase? 

Prof. Leonard. Three and three-tenths per cent. That is the absolute in- 
crease. The secoud fact, which is even more significant to me, is this: That 
while tenantry as a whole increased by 3.3 per cent, the number of white tenant 
farmers in Ellis Couuty decreased by 235. while the number of negro tenant 
farmers Increased by 314. That is, all the increase in tenantry during the 10- 
year period was an increase due to negro tenant farmers, the white tenant 
farmers having declined absolutely. 

Now, the points which I wish to make clear, if I can this afternoon, bear 
upon the following subjects: 
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First, the property of tenants, their indebtedness, their enmity**, their 
progress, tenants as producers, some typos of landlords. and lastly, some causes 
of unrest among tenunts. 

In studying the economic resources of tenant fiirmers, 1 found much dltlirulty 
because, ns you know, we have no method of dolour so. As a j>o.sHthte means of 
getting information. I went to the tax rolls, hoping that these might give 
some clue to the extent of property held hy tenants. 

Now, we know very well the limitations of the tux rolls, mid bemuse those 
limitations are pretty well known we may make certain deductions, aiul so 
arrive at some conception of property in that way. 

It is the belief of tax assessors that there is comparatively little evasion 
on the part of the tenant farmers as a class; that is, these tanners netiiuUy 
turn in about nil the property of taxable character which they have. 

The question of valuation is a more serious error Uai it is a rather con* 
stunt error. It is believed by tin* tax assessors (hat property is rendered at 
about one-half of its value, never less, and s< arcoly e\er more Ilian dd*i imt 
cent of its proper value, lienee, hy doubling the renditions made, we get un 
approximation to the real value of property owned This is Important, not 
because it gives us any absolute statement of property owned, but it does give 
us the method by which we may grade all into groups from the higher to the 
lower property classes. 

On tins (hart >ou may see tin* gradations of weujth of these tenant classes, 
all of them rural dwellers. In the first plate. I want to call your attention to 
this fact, that 25 per cent, over 25 )mt cent in fan <d the rural dwellers living 
in that county rendered mailing at all in die wav of taxable property. 

(Minimum Walsh. How many? 

Prof, i.koxvki) Twenty -live per cent, the other 7'* pci cent who rendered 
something for taxation is shown in this pmt of the chart. Notice if you will 
die gradations from the lower property groups to the higher property groups. 
From $100 to $400 is shown bv (Ids column. 39 per cent of all ; from $4<M> to $H00, 
•'90 per cent; 1 from $N00 up, 30 4 per cent. Se tliat you see there is a pretty 
sharp decline from the lower properly groups down to the higher property 

n!!w these two < olumns- those having nothing and those having under $400 - 
constitute something over 50 per cent of a!! the rural dwellers in (hat ••ouuty--- 
I think 51 per tent, to be exact. This is Important. It seems to me. for this 

* ' These tenants -that is, the 39 per rent having less than $400- are not In a po- 
sition to have the beiioht *»f any eapilal. for is not enough to jspilp even 
i .team farm. I think all agree upon that. So that we may designate thin 
eolumn as being made up of “share croppers": that i-. those wlio work mi 
the halves, and in round numbers they < ’institute something like 10 per cent of 

111 wViV> »» are evidently Ihe onedldrd and one-fourth 

farmers. Thev are able to furnish their own capital and heme have alt tin 

advantages which conn** from the use of capital 

This part of the column is evidently the Hearn farmers, that Is. 29 P» ‘ J 1 * 
of all This group is in a position to equip a Hearn farm, and a 1-team farm 
onlinarily oimslsts of about 50 acres, or perhaps a little more; he reniHlinler - 
another 30 j>er cent -ate 3 or more team tanners. Evidently these two gioups 
are in a position to enjoy all the benefits wlneb eome from capital, and every- 
thing else 1 icing equal, if they are not too much m debt are in shape to sorure 
f ,„. themselves the best results as tenant fanners. 

A little later I will show you from some actual returns made by eaeh group 

‘’Vmme for Juki ii i.imm-nt l«» tin- qm-slhm of l ho HkM.IwIii.-iw <rf 

toniint farmers. I IlilnU I will not rail your attention to nil tho detail- whirl, 
l ave prenaveil U|*>n this question, hut simply show you M .-lmrl whirl, shows 
.he seasonal ...ovelneut of the ehattel-morltante loans in this eoiiniy, a ml then 
if tliere arc anv questions you would like to ask l shall he Kind to answer heiiL 
These are chattel -mortgage loans placed upon some form of property In 
Kid? Oountv other than farm loan* from September 1. 11.12, to August 111. Mft 
If vou will follow this red line you will get the seasonal variation as well tin 
the monthly variation of loans made during that year 
The onlv point I would call your attention to is this; That in the month of 
September, wheu chattel-mortgage loans were supposed to be paid off, new 
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< battel-mortgage loans In a small number of eases were l>cing placed upon tlie 
following year’s crop. Notice that In October the number of chattel-mortgage 
loans increased to about 50, and In November and December to 400 for each 
month ; that Is, during the very period from October to December when mort- 
gages were supposed to be canceled out a thousand new mortgages were con- 
tracted. 

This calls for a word of explanation, Mr. Chairman. It means this, that the 
fanners were now remortgaging the property which had already been mort- 
gaged. These were continuation loans coining over from thp previous year 
which, being unpaid, had to be secured by a remortgage. 

In January loans rose to about 800, and that meant borrowing to make tlm 
new year’s crop. Old established farmers were mortgaging Iheir mules and 
horses to get more mules and horses and equipment, and young farmers were 
necessarily going into debt for perhaps their full equipment. During all the 
spring months the number of chattel mortgages declined, reaching their lowest 
point in June, and the next year they spring up in a like way. This, then, is 
the monthly variation in loans, and I think it is characteristic from year to 
year of the chattel-mortgage form of indebtedness. 

The number «»f chattel mortgage's recorded were 5,700, or thereabouts, and 
the aggregate amount of loans made comes to $.840, 000, which presumably does 
not measure all the chattel-mortgage indebtedness during ibis year, since some 
mortgages were never recorded. 

I shall pass over the question of store credit unless you have Mime special 
questions to ask. 

Commissioner Lkwon. Did you make any inu stiiration as to the additional 
10 per cent for credit? Do you know anything about that — what we have 
heard about here? 

Prof. Lkon \in>. So far as store credits are concerned there are two practices 
of which I think you are informed. There is what is called the cash price for 
goods. Now, in ease a farmer wishes the benefit of a cash price he goes to his 
local merchant and arranges “to be carried” from the 1st of January until 
October, If be wants $800 worth of goods he gives his note in January for 
$3<X>, payable in October. This note bears interest at 10 per cent from the 1st 
of January until the 1st of October. Put In January be secures from t he store, 
say, $80 worth of goods, and he lias the use of that $80 for the whole period; 
but for the purchases made in February ho has used credit for eight months, 
and so on until July and August lie lias had the use oF credit a month or two 
only. And since lie pays 10 per cent for the whole period on the whole amount, 
when you figure out the average time during which lie lias the use of credit, the 
Interest rale comes to something like 20 per cent. 

The other form of indebtedness works exactly the same way, whore 10 ]>or 
cent is added to each monthly purchase from January until October. 

Let us pass to the earning power of tenants. 

I secured income returns from quite a large number of tenant farmers. 
These farmers were all living on the same kind of land. They were all living 
in the same community. They were all working under about the same condi- 
tions. I found that one-third of them were “share croppers,” and that the 
income secured 1>> those tenants was about $750 each. There was very little 
variation above or below this amount. Seven hundred and fifty dollars may be 
taken as a fair statement of the annual earnings of share croppers. Those who 
are working on a third and fourth basis received an uverage annual income of 
$1,258. Some of them were paying a third of the cotton for their land, ami 
their income was about $1,000. Those were not entirely net Incomes; that is, 
out of the $1,258 there would have to be taken the cost of the seed, expenses so 
far as picking was concerned, expenses of ginning, and such as that. So that 
the income of these third and fourth renters would bo reduced in the direction 
of a thousand dollars, possibly a little below. 

Chairman Walsh. Py being reduced wlmt do you mean? I did not catch 
that, Professor. 

Prof. Leon Aim. The net income would be reduced to something like a thou- 
sand dollars; that's after all expenses were taken out. 

If I may generalize, then, from the earnings of these few from whom I 
received returns to all “share croppers” — about 40 per cent of all tenants — we 
find that their earnings approximate $750 a year. This is the income of a 
family. The third and fourth tenants — 00 per cent of all — make $1,253, but to 
the extent that they pay a bonus or to the extent that they pay one-third of the 
cotton it is rod u ml to about $1,000. 
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Commissioner Lknnon. May I ask you one question there': The S7M» which 
>ou make out from the averages jou ha\e secured, do von elalm that tliev nil 
run about alike? 

Prof. Leon Aim. There is very little variation above or below the S7.“»o. What 
there is is due to the number of acres the farmer cultivates. 

Chairman Mainii. I don't understand what vou mean bv the term “ in the 
direction of a thousand dollars.” 

Prof. Li:on mu>. If he did not pa\ a bonus, „r if tliey did not |»a\ a bonus and 
till that in the form of house rent or amthiug of that kind, they would net 
$1,2. >3 on an average. Lut it tin*} pay house rent and a bonus and pav a third 
of the cotton, then that $ 1 .253 is reduced b\ that amount to those who work on 
a third of what they could actually got. Is that clear? 

This is not intended, Mr. Chairman, as nn> e\ad statement of earnings. It 
is an attempt, however, to nnah/.o and throw into canting groups the whole of 
the tenant class in this particular count, \. 'i’hat was all that was utiompted. 
Put if these returns are true, or even approximately true, they show the 
< normous importance of capital. 

It may bo interesting, and, 1 tidnk important, to compart* the earnings of a 
{'roup of tenant lanners working in tin* saint* laiitl ovt*r a period of yea is. The 
next chart shows the income from cotton received !»> a gnmp «>f about 20 or 25 
tenant farmers, all of whom were working on tin* same plantation, and it Is for 
a jHM’iod of 10 jears. Tlu*se men were all working on the tldril and fourth 
basis. They were all living t«n the saint* land, and the height of tin* various 
reel angles represents the annual variation in gross earnings. V«m will notice, 
in the lirst place, the groat jcarl.v lluctuatmus. The .vrar of )ow«*st average 
income for these faruu*rs gave $030. r l lit* highest average income was some- 
thing over $2,000. 'I'lns was in ltHKl. hut \nu will notice that the very next 
year after this there was a drop of more than 50 per cent in the income. Thai 
is due, of course, to climate and market-- condition.'* over widt h a tenant farmer 
Itas absolutely no control. I think, too, if x oil will look at this ibarl, vou will 
see some little tendency for the incomes to rise, hut to rise very slowly. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That would indicate that 1 he length of time on the 
same land was advantageous, would It? 

Prof. Leonard. It indicates that, for many of these men remained on the 
land the whole 10-venr |M*riod. Conditions tire such that landlord and tenant 
both prosjK*r. As between tenant farmers in tins group now the average an- 
imal yearly (timing varies emisidernbl.v, even among good farmers living nft 
neighbors on the same land For Instance, tin* earnings of one man was $N72; 
those of another .$1,572. The explanation is found in tin* fact that the first 
was a one- tea m farmer and the other a Ivvo-team man. 'Phis illustrates ugnln 
the importance of capital to tin* tenant farmer, one man had an average an- 
nual income during the whole UMeur period on this ranch of ; and an- 

other man, $1,09S; another, $L32K All these men laised their own feed crop. 
They kept a cow or two. The} received theii wood free and had a garden plu<*o. 

Under tliese conditions, assuming that the} were not too heavily In debt and 
that they had some considerable labor tone <*f their own. there Is no clear 
reason vvh.v tlie.v should not, in a moderate wav, prosper. In fact, the man 
who had tin* lowest average annual income- an imoinc of #K50 -is now pay- 
ing for a piece of land in another counl.v, and It Is now practically paid for. 
These men are not discontented. The} an* laud workers, and, for the most part, 
they avoid debts. Tli»*rc is scarce h one w ho if pressed b\ an exacting landlord 
could not go out and inquire property of Ids own. 

There are no “share croppers” mi this plantation and no bonuses are paid. 
Moreover, these tenants have been assures! 1 »> their .landlord that tin* higher 
rent of one-third of the cotton will not he demanded until this rent shall be- 
come the universal rent. 

Commissioner Len>on. Would Unit group indicate that conditions there were 
advantageous to the owner of the land as well as to tin* cropjier? 

Prof. Leonard. Yes; the land is in an excellent state of cultivation and all 
'Improvements are well cured for. 

I was Interested in trjing to determine from tin* tax roll wlmt progress, If 
any, had been made by an identical group of men living In the same com- 
munity over a ]K*rlod of vears. Heiidltions for S9 identical men living In one 
precinct were as follows: In 1009 their total rendition was $57,241); In 1913 
their total rendition was $07,920. This means an average In 1909 of $043; In 
1913 of $763; or an average annual increase of $120. This shows again in 
property holdings of 19 per cent during the live years. These figures include 
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those who succeeded, as well as those who failed, And looking at it In a 
general way you would say that 19 per cent during the period of five years is 
not a bad allowing. But we must remember that this gain was on relatively 
smull holdings and that it would take a long, long time at this rate of Increase 
to acquire any considerable property. In 1909 there were of this number is 
who rendered nothing at all. In 1913 there were 14 of these who rendered 
no.tldng at all, exempt a poll tax. 

Let me call your attention now, if you will, please, to some considerations 
concerning tenants as producers. 

The most serious criticism that can be passed upon the tenant farmer as a 
producer is this: He Is an Inefficient business man. He does not carefully 
organize his time so that his la|>or may be most economically applied. In 
planting, in organizing, and In anticipating the needs und demands even of 
the immediate future lie is very weak. In making his capital outlay he too 
often shows an extravagance that is beyond the needs of his business. For 
instance, in the case of a one-team farmer, one man is known to have gone 
in debt $1,200 for mules, machines, tools, and si) fofth. One-half of this 
sum, and even less, would have been quite sufficient. Another man, with five 
children in the working period of life, was a “ share cropi>er.” If he could 
have had Hie use of capital, he would have more than doubled his income 
becuuse of his large labor force. 

•There is, again, the most extravagant use of machinery — expensive ma- 
chinery. Farmers excuse themselves in this extravagance by saying that the 
landlord will not provide shelter for it. It is uncertain whether tlie tenant 
or the landowner Is most to hlaine for this. 

Most tenants, I found, are exceedingly hard workers. They do not spare 
themselves when it comes to hard work and long hours or great physical 
strain; neither do they spare their children, nor their wives. 

In a group of 25 tenant families there were 148 living children, an average 
of G for each family. The younger families were still incomplete. Three had 
families of 10 living children, and the smallest family consisted of 2, their 
father being at that time 37 years old. At 32 one father had 8 children living. 
Tills gives some notion of the high birth rate. The relation of the size of the 
family to the tenant problem is very intimate, for it is quite the universal opinion 
that landlords prefer large families on their farms. As one tenant said: “The 
first question the landlord a^ks of a prosi>ectlve tenant is this, ‘What is your 
force? ’ ” The idea is that the larger the family the more promptly the crop will 
l>e eared for. One landlord modified this statement by sa.\ ing that he preferred 
large families “if the family was n well disciplined family.” The pecuniary 
importance of a large family Is shown in the following illustration : 

Touant It has 3 children, the oldest 6 years of age. lie rents a farm of 120 
acres. In 1913 he produced 43 bales of cotton, for which he received 12 cents a 
pound. After paying his rent and labor bill of $7.89 he hud left, as the result of 
his year’s work, $904. Teuuut S has 10 children between the years of 5 and 28. 
He had 150 acres In cotton and produced G8 bales, which he sold for 12 cents a 
I>ound. After paying his rent ami a labor bill of $50, and also paying $150 for 
house rent, he had left at the end of the year $2,500. This illustrates clearly, 
it strikes me, the pecuniary importance of a large family as labor force for the 
tenant farmer. 

Of these 25 tenant families the average age of the father was 44, the oldest 
ladng 68 years, while 3 wore In the sixties and 4 were in the fifties, and all the 
rest below. They bad been tenants on an average 18 years. The shortest period 
was 9 years and the longest 35 years. These men have occupied 113 different 
farms. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow many of them had occupied the 113 different farms? 

Prof. Leonard. Twenty -five, which gives an average of 4.8 years for each 
farm. This bears upon the question which 1ms been mentioned a number of 
times during the progress of this investigation. However, the greatest extremes 
appear as to frequency in moving. Three men have never moved at all and they 
have beep on their farms 12, 17, and 25 years, respectively. Five had moved 
twice; one had moved 10 times in 25 years; and one 9 times in 13 years, and 
expects to move again next year. It is needless to say that the more successful 
farmers early become adjusted to their farm and remained there, while the 
poorer farmers move more frequently’ and make hut slight economic progress. 

Perhaps you may be interested in some of the reasons given by these men for 
moving. Among the principal causes were these: “To get a better house/*; 
“To get more land”; “ To get better water”; “To avoid an increase in the 
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thlrd and fmirrh ’ To olluUK ° from n ‘ i^hurt* cropper’ to n 

' To lwarvr ; “ F « r «n sold.” ii ad so forth, 

much of it 01M *' fullrUl of them hint bought land at sotne time; 

SI S ^ JoW-Mnuf at a profit, some at a loss. Otic man said he 
To L b ^ H th ? lttbor uf hlA ch,ltlreu - M( >*t of them, however, hoped 
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It is worth while to call jour attention, Mr. riudriuan, to Just a few typos 
or landlords. On the plantation juM referred to tenancy Is practically at Its 
best T he present owner of this plantation bought the land when It was cheap, 
lie is interested in building up a |H*rnmneiit, well-ordered estate. Ho Is rightly 
seeking to retain the fertility of the soil through eflleleut aud |H*i*nmneut ten* 
ants, and to secure these he offers a generous lease and provides house rent and 
standardized Improvements. He does not try to restrain his tenants from 
voting for good roads or better schools. In fact, one of the neatest little country 
schoolhouses which I have seen in many a day Is immediately udJUeent to this 
plantation. Moreover, altluuigli he Is a nonresident, and, ut that, a fur-distant 
nonresident, ho makes it a jHiint e\ ery year to visit all his tenants, sjKUidlng a 
week or two among them, eating at their tables, aud sleeping Ju their homes. 
Naturally, he has the pick of tenant farmers aud his “waiting llHt ” Is always 
large. lie Is neither paternalistic nor philanthropic. He holds Ids tenants to a 
strict accounting. He gives them encouragement and a square deal and expects 
them to make good, ruder these circumstamvs few full to make a good show- 
ing for themselves. To all external npj>euruiieeS the pluulatlou is comparable 
to a community ol iuune-owidug farmers. He Is the type of fursceltig, fair- 
minded landlord. 


Within 4 miles of the outer boundaries of this plantation there Is another, 
representing conditions at nearly their worst. The landlord, also a nonresident, 
but a nearby nonresident, consulting only Ids Immediate Interests, driven the 
hardest bargain within his power. His “ waiting list” is made up of the moettf 
ignorant and wretched tenants. He rents only on shares. The teams and tools' 
which he provides have long since seen their best days. The two and three 
room unpainted, unpapered box houses are scarcely hubltuble. and would not 
be except in a favorable (lliaaie sin Ii as Texas affords. The farms ure Inac- 
cessible in had weather, the roads ami creeks being impassable. With worn- 
out machinery* poor fools, and poor mules, the laud is In u had state of cultiva- 
tion. Tlie turn rows are neglected mul Johnson grass is tiireateidng the life of 
the farm. No tenant lives here longer than lie can help. He is always on the 
lookout for a belter place. There Is n continuous procession of tenants to and 
from the land, and this hastens the general ruin and decay. And why should 
they not move — for, as (la* tenants themselves say, “ We ure scarcely uble to 
make buckler and chain meet." 'Plus landlord, shortsighted, narrow-minded, 
with no conception of just, human relationships, with no feeling of Ids respon- 
sibility In connection with the ownership of land, follows a policy destructive 
even of his own permanent interests. 

Between these two groups of landlords --ext rome examples — there is another 
group made up of till sorts and conditions of men. They lire not without the 
milk of human kindness. They are interested both In their lands and In 
their tenants, and if they drive a hard bargain It is rather because they them- 
selves feel the driving force of economic pressure. It Is said that at least 
50 per cent of the lands ol this county ure unpaid for. They have In tin 
last few years been chunglng hands very rapidly, nut on their productive 
valuation, but on a speculative basis. These landlords ure heavily In debt, 
Koch year they must meet heavy interest charges and payments, anti to do 
so they must get the utmost out of their lands, and the Ism us system, in all 
its innumerable forms, appeals to them as an easy means of Increasing their 


revenues. 

Again, 20 years ago a landlord owning 1,000 acres of land was «wn united to 
he worth $25,000 

fTifllnnnn Walsh. Owning how many acres? 

Prof. Leonahd. A thousand acres. To-day, with the same thousand acre* 
lie is reckoned os a hundred-thousnnd-dollnr man. But during these 20 years 
hfc* land has i perceptibly weakened In productivity, and this is scarcely com- 
pensated by the increased price of the products. Thus his income has not 
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grown with his wealth, ami he 1* under the economic necessity to increase 
his Income so that he and his family may live as becomes a man whose 
wealth Is listed at .$100,000, To him also the bonus system makes its appeal. 

There is still another group who with all sincerity, but with unsound logic, 
I believe, claim for their investment in land the current rate of Interest, and 
then proceeds to levy a rental which will approximate this rate. There Is 
little justification for this, for it is evident they are not entitled to the current 
rate of interest on speculative advances in lands. Moreover, the absolute 
security of land as an investment, together with the social considerations at- 
tached to it, should induce a willingness on the part of these people to accept 
a lower rate of interest than given by more hazardous lines of investments. 
So in spite of a generous interest in their tenants and In their lands they 
press for an increase of rental. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for just a moment I wish to call your attention to what 
I conceive to be some of the causes of discontent among the tenant farmers. 
What I have stated up to this time rests pretty largely upon facts. It may not 
be out of place, however, to give some expressions to opinion which I found 
prevalent in this county. One prominent banker and real estate man said 
that 85 per cent of all the landowners in the county were once themselves 
tenants. This opinion was supported by many other men whom I consulted 
as to that point. Another man, an owner of 1,000 acres of black land, made 
this statement: “ Nine-tenths of the tenants never get out of tenantry”; 
while another said, “Most renters have been renters jears and j ears and 
make no effort to become anything else than tenants.” Another expression 
from a prominent landowner runs thus: “Many tenants are coming to think 
that all they will ever get out of life is a li\ing and a litile more.” While a 
tenant, In the prime of life, said : “All T expect out of life is just a living, and 
it is my opinion that 75 per cent of us just get by.” These widely different 
expressions represent the two extremes, and both are pretty largely true. The 
real estate dealer was evidently referring to a condition which had prevailed 
in the* past ; the others voiced the current opinion as to the* present situation. 
In these very facts is found the basis for tbe present unrest among tenant 
'farmers. The present generation of tenants look upon their lot as less fortunate 
than the generation which preceded them, and they naturally raise the ques- 
tion: “Why should tills be?” And they proceed to answer it in this way: 

(1) They say that the old rent standard of one-third of the grain and one- 
fourth of the cotton have In part disappeared, and threaten entirely to disappear 
in the near future. Tenants a generation ago, they say, were able to acquire 
property because the rent paid was a reasonable rent, fair alike to both 
parties. They invariably speak of this renfras “ customary rent,” and sometimes 
they designate It the “natural rent.” But what is taking its place, they ask. 
More and more one-tldrd of the cotton is being demanded, and this, they 
assert, makes it impossible to acquire property as in the old days. Where the 
one-third is not required, the landlords often levy all sorts of bonuses in 
addition to tbe one-fourth. Sometimes the tenant Is required to pay a 
certain pro]>orUon of the taxes on the land ; again, certain cash sums tire 
given or rent for the use of a house Is paid, and occasionally the tenant is 
required to purchase of the landowner tools, horses, and npichinery at a price 
beyond their real value if he wishes to obtain a farm. ^>ne tenant said: 
“ Of course, we will go to a one-third basis and by and by to a bonus on 
top of that.” 

(2) In the second place it Is asserted that even the be^t soils have deteri- 
orated through continuous cropping In cotton. To gt*t the same yield of cotton 
per acre ns formerly more capital must be used. Tills means more labor, which 
is more highly paid than formerly; more machinery, and more work animals. 
But with all this add(0! expense it is scarcely possible to produce as much 
cotton per acre as 20 or 30 years ago. The tenant fanner asks, “ Who bears 
this burden of soil deterioration?” And they answer by saying that they do, 
and assign this as one of the important reasons why they are less prosperous 
than their* predecessors. They feel that since the one-crop system has been 
forced upon them by the landowner, lie and not they should suffer the penalty. 

(3) An inevitable result of this harder economic pressure upon the present- 
day farmers Is to force them to remain longer In the lowest grades of tenantry ; 
that Is to say, those who can not provide the necessary capital for a two-team 
farm must content themselves with a one-team farm, ami those who can not 
afford even a one-team farm must remain among the “share croppers.” The 
stages of progress upward through the various grades of tenantry are much 
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, slower Than formerly, with the consequence that fewer tenant ever mu h the 
patte of highest opportunity. On the other hand, the landowners mv more 
inclined now, especially it they live near their luiuK to rent only on the 
halves, since by so doing they not only retain a more rigid control over their 
lands, but also secure for themselves all the great advantages arising from the 
use of capital, These two conditions result in swelling the numbers in that 
group of tenants, the “share croppers,” who have the least chance of ever 
acquiring property. This serves aNo to explain win tenants to-dav are less 
prosj)erous than formerly. 

(4) Furthermore, the tenants of the present dnv not onlv suffer the severe 
economic pressure just noted, but also they are made to encounter new com- 
petitive groups such as the negro and the Mexican. Many landowners, it Is 
Claimed, will lease to these classics sinee with them they tun drive a harder bar- 
gain than with the native white man, and this is the cause of no small ills- 
content among tenant fanners. 

(5) In the fifth place, us a culmination of all. is the asserted tendency, 
alight at the present time but nevertheless evident, to discriminate mm iall.s be- 
tween landowner and tenant. Some landowners deny the existence of’ any 
*uch discrimination, saving: “Our sons and daughters will dbuhtless marry 
into tenant families, and for this reason we can hardly aflord to draw lines of 
social distinction.” Others frankly admit but lament the fact, while others 
accept it as a matter of course. 

Such are the more prominent cjiumn of discontent among these tenants. 
That there is discontent all agree, oven the most ignorant and conservative 
landowners. It is always deplored, lmt sometimes justliinl, even b\ the land- 
lords themselves. It is found most apparent among the more aggressive, am- 
bitious, and progressive farmers, and it is especially prevalent among the 
farmers botwwn the years of ,'tO and 4d. 'Phis is perfectly natural, ami Is 
easily explained. It Is the time in the young farmer’s life when Ids brood of 
little children are so young as to be of little service to him, but their expense 
is a heavy burden. It is the jmtUh! when the farmer’s load Is the heaviest, 
and to the weight of this burden is being added either the landlord’s actual 
’pressure for higher rents or the fear that smh an increase will he shortly 
demanded. Those considerations lead the most thoughtful and enterprising men 
to question their ability ever to rise out of tenancy to ownership, which is the 
goal of their ambition. The ignorant, thriftless, and unambitious are never 
troubled with such considerations. To get land they will readily make any 
kind of a contraet with the landowner, and then trust to llicir luck in skinning 
both land and landlord, and this they very frequently sucmsl in doing. 

“These conditions,” said a careful observer, “haw* not made Socialists, but 
they constitute an execellent seed lied for socialism.” And yet among the 
tenant farmers In certain parts of the county it is true that there are Socialists. 
Their number is not large, nor is their growth spontaneous. They do consti- 
tute a source from which a rapid growth in socialistic thought may be cxjiecitsl 
should the present economic pressure continue, and tins will develop to a 
certainty should this pressure he increased. It is true that these men are not 
Socialists in any real sense of the word. They have no objection to private 
property in land; they desire only a reasonable opportunity to obtain some of 
it for themselves. Rut their chances of success, duo to the increased value 
of lands, and Jo an Increase in the costs of production, Including an increase 
of rents, are narrowing, and they are looking In the direction of socialism, 
not that they want socialism, but because they want land brought under a 
system of teuure which shall be both equitable and standardized. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one question. It has been suggested that I ask you, 
does the income of, $7r»0 or per annum mean that the family excuses, 

the household exjien.se, and all other kinds must Is* met bv these earnings? 

Prof. Leonard. All the cxjK'nse In the case of the $ I j Income must be met. 
out of this amount; that Is, the farmer, if he has to hire labor to jiiek his 
cotton, the labor expense comes out. Again, the cost of the wed comes out, the 
cost of the fertilizer comes out. the cost of machinery and the wear and tear 
on the machinery comes out of that gross Income. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you fiud It possible, Professor, or did you undertake 
to ascertain what the net Income might tie excluding, we will say, household 
expenses? 

Prof. Leonard. I was not able to get any very accurate data on that [mint, 
the data which I think trustworthy. But I should say in the case of a gross 
income of $1,253, that the necessary expenses connected with the production 
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of the crop would reduce that amount to between nine and ten hundred dol- 
lars ho thut nine or ten hundred dollars would be very nearly the net income’ 
from the farm as h business unit. 

In the case of the “ share cropper" there is simply one expease to come out, 
and that is the hired labor cost, if it should be necessary to hire labor at all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Would you please indicate what topics you have treated 
in your paper, Professor — you ha\e not given them to us in their entirety — so 
that 1 may determine whether we .should ask you any questions with reference 
to them, because 1 am assuming that it would all go in our record? 

Prof. liKoNAim. The topics I left out bore on the question of credit and in- 
debtedness. I left these out almost entirely, feeling thut these subjects had 
already boon covered, and also feeling that at a later period you would lane a 
special discussion relative to them. 

(The portions of Prof. Leonard's paper above referred to and not read in 
full, were as follows:) 

I NDKHThUiN KSs 

(a) ('battle mortgages: In this county the chat tie-mortgage form of indebted- 
ness assumes enormous proportions From September, 11)12, to September, 
11)13, 3,700 different mortgages were placed upon some form of farm property 
other than land. These mortgages aggregated $S40,000. It is not asserted 
that all of these were made h.v tenant farmers, but it is evident that the vast 
bulk of them were; first, because land owning farmers are in the greal minority, 
and, secondly, because such tanners are seldom m “ dared to the chattel-mortgage 
plan of making loans. If Is believed that such loans, in the vast majority of 
cases, are for working capita! rather than for spendthrilt or emergency pur- 
poses. Practically all chattel moil gages aie tor one year. and are made to 
mature during the four autumn months. In September few such loans wort* 
made; in October the number ro^e to 200; in No\ ember ami I >eeember to 400 
for each month: that is, during the veiy time when loans from the previous 
year were being canceled, more than 1,000 new loans were contraetod. This 
culls for a word of explanation It is evident these wen* not for new capital; 
for it was not the season when new capital was needed or could have been 
used, the crop having been made much earlier; nor can they be mere consump- 
tion loans; for then, if ever, the tenant fanner should have money In his pocket. 
These loans are continuation loans coming over from a previous indebtedness, 
which indebtedness was unpaid, and for vvhhh new mortgages were given. 

The loans made in .lunuai.v wen* undoubtedl.v loans of new capital in view 
of the next y ear's crop. Old established farmers were adding more mules, 
horses, and other equipment, .voting men embarking in business, for the tirst 
time were completing their outfit, and most of the hitler must of necessity in- 
cur some mortgage i n«l« business. For a similar reason loans continued high 
during all the spring months. These were largely for machinery, ordinarily 
the dealer selling the machine on time and taking a mortgage on I he same 
machine together with a few lades of cotton as security. l>y June the crop 
was made; at least all the neeessur.v capital for making il lias been secured. 
Hence the nmnlier of loans during June, July, and August steadily dccivnMwh 
In most cases they were for small sums— sit) to $50. Presumably they were 
needed to secure the many small necessities for which credit was not available. 
These are real consumption loans, as distinguished from loans of capital. It 
may be true, of course, that they were small In number because mortgageable 
property had already been pledged to the last dollar, hut this seems hardly 
possible. It should he noted that there were a few very large loans, .$2,000 to 
$5,000, made by large-scale farmers, and it Is due to those that the average 
amount to each loan rises from $150 to $350 during these months. 

(b) Store credit: Ordinarily the tenant farmer goes to the merchant in 
January and arranges “to he* carried " for Ids necessaries until the following 
October. There are two forms of practice which differ only in method, not 
in results. (1) The farmer gives his note for the supposed amount of goods 
he will require. This note bears interest at 10 per cent from January to 
maturity. The farmer is then given advantage of a cash price. Hut it is to be 
observed that he pays interest for the total sum for nine months, although Ids 
purchases, and hem*** Ids actual us** of credit are for n much shorter average 
time. In the end he pays on a $300 store hill an interest charge of $22.50. If 
he had secured the same amount of money at the same interest rate by periodic 
loans from the hank his Interest bill would have been $12.37. Thus he him 
really paid 19 or 20 per cent Instead of 10 per cent, (2) The same results 
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exactly follow the second method where a book account i> run with 10 per cent 
added to the cash prhv, through each month from Juniyiry to ikdober. 

It Ih little wonder that the tenant farmer does not prosper na he should. 
With much of his capital borrowed, and a gtnsi portion of that carried front 
>ear to year In continuation loans, this together with a store ldll averaging 
n<>t far from $200 a year, piles up an annual interest charge*, which too often 
absorbs, wlmt otherwise would have been his profits, Could one or both of 
these forms of perpetual encumbramv ho abandoned, other conditions remain* 
lug as they are, he would immensel> improve ids condition. One man re- 
marked thut lie had observed that the fanm*r whose wife was a butter and 
<! Vkon woman was the man who ultimately bought a farm. In stub case the 
burden of a big store bill was lifted. Wh.v tlds abuse of the borrowing 
power? There are several reasons: (11 The tenant farmer usualls has good 
credit; that is to snv, lie prod ui vs a commodity which confers upon him good 
credit. His hai\*s <>f <otton can he phnvd oulv on one market and here they 
are capable of templet e identification. Tin* nvdlt men have no dillicult.v in 
protecting theniselvt's in this market phnv. However, were fanners producing 
corn there would not ho the same opportunity for these men to Identify a 
product more capable of reaching the market in different wujs. Then, too, 
credit associations have \»*r\ nearly eliminated the dishonest tenant. To get 
< redit at all he must b.ive a straight record, and since credit, under present 
conditions is Indispensable, lie is honest whether ho wants to he or not. (21 
The pari which tu-lom phi's in the < redit s\ stein of tenant (aimers i.s most 
serious, for it is < l s tl i < * 1 1 1 1 to bie.iK a lmig standing ntstom. Mnuv. perhaps 
most, luwc never known tlie time, either in their own list's or that of their 
fathers’, when the harden of debt did not pie-s. It i- loolo'd upon as a natural 
1 iud of enciimhram e it has Imvii observed tint even following very pros- 
perous sears, debts me not fully lifted, as the> well might he. hut profits are 
used to Jaumli out more heavily In tin' production of cotton, and lids, with 
frequent reverses in the market, brings disaster. Thus it is not so mm h a 
question of more nvdil as it is a better use of credit now cmploved. 

Chairman Wvisii. l have been asked to ask you this <pies||oii lw a gentle 
man in liie undiem e: Im von not believe that the increasing of taxes p, a cause 
tor mans tenants not fr\ln_ r lander to bus homes > 

Prof. lvKoNMin. 1 belie-, e that ha- snou* i nil mane, but 1 don't think that is a 
determining factor b\ au\ mean-. \ few mas he deterred in that wav. tail I 
think very few Indeed. 

Chairman Wu.sii. t ’ommismmer Lennon would like to a-lt von a few 
questions. , 

OomniiK*loiu , r I.i* v\o\. l*o i( ^ lu \cmt 

calculations us to the imome h* allow nothing for the wort of < liihheu excis'd 
ing 14 > on rs of age'' Supping a man ha- three or four < hlldren td»ovo I t 
vetu-s of age, and thev ire emplo'cd. would it be good ceommiles to allow 

nothing for their work? .... ,, 

Prof. Lko\ \ m>. If i> good is oiiomu - to make that all wvame. to ret K on in all 
labor costs of whatcvei kind, ami any svstem of aereunf ing vvhb h does not take 
into account even thing <ntm<«fod with the ptodmhou of l be crop is a faulty 
system of economi. s. as well as a fauitv svstem <4 bookkeeping. But, or course, 
tenant farmers keep ab-o!uM\ no accoum-. T.Vv main' the roughest kind of 
estimates ns to their in* »mie and outgo 

Commissioner Iu-anov This is reallv. then, in some oiss, an incotue of 
5>1 2.“>0, and In some rn-e- an imome for the labor for three or four or five or 
six people? 

* p|, 0 f l.KONARD. It is an imome for the whole familv however large that 


tmiv fM* 

To show how- closelv the bonus system has <«mneeted Itself up with the 
% increase In laml values. 1 have this chart, which shows the transfers wiiMi 
love taken place in a tvphal piece of laud In this county, starting with 1Wt7 
at $40 an acre. Observe how it breaks up into vnrlous smaller tracts, and 
i.s sold at various prices, always at an advance, the last sale being in IMS for 
an acre. This sjmpl.v illustrates the Increased vain * of lands and the 
subdivision of this hmd into small tracts and their sale at higher prices. You 
w’lll rememlH'r the governor said yesterday thal tlie bonus system came hi 
lust at this point. ! Hiring a iwrlod of 13 years there were something like 20 
different transfers of tiiis tract of land. 
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Chairman Walsh. Take this $750. Taking that one, It represents, as I under- 
stand you, the income of the “ share cropper,” not the total Income of the land 
owner and the share cropper? 

Prof. Leonard. Yes, sir; it is the income of the tenant farmer. If he had 
expense in the way of labor cost, that would have to be reduced to perhaps 
$000, which would be his family Income for the year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hands, on the average, are represented in pro- 
ducing that $750? 

Prof. Leonard. I found that the average size of the family was six ; that of 
these children three or four would have labor value in picking the crop. 

Chairman Walsh. At what age ordinarily are the children of tenants — do 
the children of tenants begin to give some aid in the operations of their parents? 

Prof. Leonard. I think as early as 7 or 8. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It customary in those families for the women to do 
work in the fields? 

Prof. Leonard. Very customary. 

Chairman Walsh. What character of work do they do? 

Prof. Leonard, They assist In picking the cotton, and sometimes in chopping 
the cotton in the springtime. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that work curried on — the chopping of the cotton? 

Prof. Leonard, With a hoe. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the planting, do they take any part in that — the 
women? 

Prof. Leonard. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. To the extent you have mentioned, they work in the field 
as hands? 

Prof. Leonard. Yes; they work In the fields to that extent, at those two 
jHTiods. They work a short period in the springtime when they assist in chop- 
ping the cotton, if there Is a great necessity for that, and in the full in picking 
the cotton. The latter Is most prevalent. 

Chairman Walsh. As you went along, did you make observation as to the 
character of the abode of tla*se people — the tenant bouses? 

Prof. Leonard. There Is absolutely nothing in the way of a standardized 
house for the tenant farmers. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you not give anything that might be typical? 

Prof. Leonard. I know of one tenant farmer, perhaps the worst ease I know 
of, a family which numbers 11,0 children and the 2 parents, who live in a two- 
room house. This house Is unpapered and unpainted. It is a box house, which, 
when it was first built, which was 30 or 40 years ago, could not have cost more 
than $75. It has absolutely no conveniences. There is no standardization, so 
far as the houses are concerned. Tim kind of house depends entirely on the 
landlord and the pressure of the tenant. 

A case which I believe to represent a very good condition, so far as tenant 
houses are concerned, is that of a family of four or five which lives in a six- 
room house. The house Is papered; it is painted also; there Is a nice yard in 
front of the house; there are adequate shade trees; the floors are carpeted, 
and upon the walls arc pictures; there is a piano for the use of the young 
women of the family. To all external appearances it is not a tenant house at 
all; It might very properly belong to a landowner. The family man has been 
In this one house for about 15 years. AH the children have been reasonably 
well educated. Several of them have gone Into business. One of them Is the 
postmaster In one of the towns of the county. 

Between those two extremes, there are all sorts of conditions so far as the 
character of the tenant houses are concerned. It would be hard to describe 
an absolutely typical house. So far as the water supply is concerned there is 
absolutely no standardization. There Is no standardization whatever so far as 
the garden patch Is concerned, nor as to orchards. The cotton patch is slowly 
encroaching upon the orchard, upon the garden lot, and upon the pasture, so 
that it Is more and more difficult for the tenant farmer to have any assurance 
us to these important adjuncts of farming. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the gross income you have mentioned include the 
cost of keeping teams? 

Prof. Leonard. No; the cost of keeping teams is not taken into account in 
this gross amount 

Chairman Walsh. Do tenant fanners ordinarily raise their own feed foT 
their teams, or buy baled hay in town? 
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tlu * p \ wt thm ' has IhV “ in«>iu»y ex^mUM hv farmers 
IcaH^ wf f T l Hluff * 0,1 tlu * PH**tieulnr ranch to which 

thelr 1 ^ ol^fm/stuffs ° tnnnw * ,wvp ,MVn ahu ‘ most " f the time, to supply 

Chairman Walsh. Including ha> ? 

n I>E 0 NAB i > ' \ eS ’» 1,!l - v ’ lMl< I fouml men who had spent as high 

as $000 a year for feed stuff for keeping work animals, n cow or two, and a few 
hoga. 

Chairman W vi.su. Do farmers with these average net Incomes of about $000 
buy farms, or what do they do with the money? 

Prof. Leonard. A good many, as I indhated in my disrus.sion, have bought 
farms, and some of them keep bank accounts. A good' many of them have little 
Investments In one way or another; but you must remember that out of this 
income of $900, which Is net income, the whole support of the family must, lie 
taken, and, as has already b(vn indicated, many of these farmers simply live 
out of the store. They buy all of their foodstuffs from the store; there Is no 
orchard so that they can preserve fruit and such as that. They do not lay In 
a supply of vegetables so that when winter comes they will have supplies. 
They live out of tin cans altogether too much. 


Chairman Walsh. We are very much obliged to you, Professor. 

Commissioner Lennon. .1 u^t another question or two, please. 

In the university where you are a professor are there any children or a large 


proportion of the children that come from the families of tenant farmers? 

Prof. Leonard. A very few T , indeed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have jon any information as to when* (he criminal 
classes come from in this State — whether the tenantry contributes to it? Does 
the tenantry contribute to a large projvortion of them, or do jou know' anything 
about that? 

Prof. Lkonvrd. These people are not criminal. I think that they are, on the 
whole, exceedingly law-abiding, honest citizens for the most part. They are 
down at a very low level of development, however. They are not on an equal 
competitive basis at all In the economic struggle; but they are not criminal. 
They obey the laws. They are not criminally disced at all, and I think that 
a very, very few* of them have entered upon a criminal life. They stay pretty 
well attached to the soil. I do not think that there Is Ibis migratory tendency 
among the whole tenant class that has Immmi spoken of. There is a group of 
tenants down at the bottom who do move about frequently from time to time, 
but the upper grades of tenants, those, fur instance, who work on the third and 
fourth basis and who are out of debt, are pretty permanently established on 
the land. 

Commissioner Lennon. What would you say was the average grade in the 
schools, as to when the children have to quit school entirely? 

Prof. Leonard. So far as I have been able to determine, a boy or girl doesn’t 
go to school very regularly after the age of 10 or Li. They marry very early 
in life. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would that bo, sa.v, the fifth or sixth grade up in 
Illinois? 

Prof. Leonvrd. It would mean a lower grade, perhaps the third grade. A 
very few of them go to the high schools. 

Chairman Walsh. TIow many of the tenants that you say are at the 
bottom — that move so frequently — what pro|s>rtioi» of them would there he as 
compared to the whole number of tenant farmers; what percentage? 

Prof. Leonard. I should say, to make a rough estimate, Mr. Chairman, that 
it would not he more thau one-third of the tenants. 

Chairman Walsh. You observed, did you not, Doctor, that the gentleman 
that was on the stand, a Mr. Noble, testified that in bis opinion two-thirds 
of them moved In a migratory way? Was your attention called to (he last 
bulletin of the Census Bureau In the spring of 1914, wherein the statement was 
made that 50 per cent of the tenants in the south moved every year? 

Prof. Leonard. I have known of that statement, but I was making my calcu- 
lation simply on the basis of the conditions in Kills Comity. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated, Professor, that Ellis County is tin* 
largest cotton-producing county in the world? 

Prof. Leonard. Yes; It Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it be said that the conditions there, as to the tenant 
farmer, is high or low, or Intermediary, us to that type? 
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Prof. Leonard. I believe the type of tenant farmer in Ellis County is better 
than in any other county with which I am familiar. I believe the farmers are 
bettor off in that the character of the landlord Ls better. Tenants are given a 
squarer deni In Ellis County than in some of the other counties. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, you would say that 33J per cent of the 
tenant farmers in Ellis County are this migratory class? 

Prof. Leon ai:d. They are not a migratory class, except in a narrow’ compass. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean by “ migratory ” that they move from one farm 
to another. 

Prof. Leonard. The “share croppers/’ for instance. The tenant who has 
reached, say, 50 years of age and is still a “share cropi>er” is likely to be 
migratory, hut the young fellow just starting in life who is n “share cropper” 
is a “share cropper” for just a few years. Then he acquires enough property 
to go on a third and fourth basis, and then he gets out of tenantry, if ambitious, 
entirely, lie is migratory, but often in an upward direction. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Professor; you may be finally excused. 

The commission will now^tand adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

( Whereuixm an adjournment of the commission was taken until Thursday 
morning. March 18, 1015, at 10 o’clock a. m., at the same place.) 










